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THIRD SERIES. 





LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

The Session of PartiaMENT was opened by THE QuEEN in Person. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR, in pursuance of Her Maszsty’s commands, delivered 
Her HMajesty’s Post Gracious Speech 


Rott or THE Lorps—Garter King of Arms attending, delivered at the 
Table (in the usual manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the 
Third Session of the Twenty-first Parliament of the United Kingdom 


New Prrers—John ‘oy, Ormsby-Gore, Esquire, created Baron Harlech 
of Harlech, in the County of Merioneth. 


John Tollemache, Esquire, Baron Tollemache of Helmingham Hall, in the 


County of Suffolk. 
Sir Robert Tolver Gerard, Baronet, Baron Gerard of Bryn, in the County 


Palatine of Lancaster. 
Sat First—The Lord Dorchester, after the death of his Cousin. 


Select Vestries— 

Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 

Avvress to Wer Majesty on Her Most Gracious Speech— 

The QuzxEn’s Spzecu having been reported by The Lonp CHANCELLOR ;— 
An Address to Her Maszsry thereon moved by The Earl of Aberdeen— 
(The Motion being seconded by The Earl of Ellesmere) as 

After long debate, Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, and ordered to be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


CuarrmMan OF Committees — The Lorp RepEspALE appointed, nemine 
dissentiente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this 


Session. 
CoMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 
Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS—appointed. 
ApreaL CoMMITTEE—appointed. 
VOL, CCXXVIT, [rump szrms.} [ 6] 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


New Writs purine THE Recess 

ConTROVERTED Exxections—Durham County (Northern Division)—Borough 
of Armagh—Judges’ Reports read 2% ; 

New Memsers Sworn se 

New Writs Issvep 

Priviteces— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be appointed. 


Outlawries Bill— 


Bill ‘‘for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries,” read 
the first time ; to be read a second time. 


Avdress to Wer Majesty on Wer Most Gracious Speech— 
The QureEn’s Sprrcu having been reported by Mr. Speaker ;—An humble 
Address thereon moved by Mr. Ridley—(The Motion being seconded by 
Mr. Mulholland) 
After long debate, Motion agreed to; anda Committee appointed to draw 
up the said Address :—List of the Committee ; ‘ 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


Tae Appress In ANSWER TO THE QuEEN’s SreEcH—Report of Address 
brought up, and read 
After short debate, Address “agreed to:—To be presented by Privy 
Councillors. 


Surrry— Resolved, That this House will, upon Friday, resolve itself into 
a Committee to consider of the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


Ways anp Mrans—Resolved, That this House will, upon Friday, resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


Increase of the Episcopate Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Beresford Hope) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill for enabling Her Majesty and 
Her Successors to divide Dioceses, and to erect additional Bishoprics 
in England and Wales, ordered (Mr. Beresford Hope, Sir John Ken- 
naway, Mr. Thomas Brassey) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 11.] 


Printinc—Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee 


Game Laws (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. M‘Lagan, Sir William Stirling Mazwull, 
Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. John Maitland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 3] 


Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Meldon, 
Mr. Smyth, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 4] 


Burghs and Populous Places (Scotland) Gas Supply Bill—Ordered (Sir Windham 


Anstruther, Mr. Orr Ewing, Mr. sain Mr. William eran ds ti and read the 
first time [Bill 5] .. 


Intoxicating Liquors (Licensing Boards) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Reso- 
lution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Joseph Cowen, Sir ne Havelock, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. Norwood) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 6] . 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Major O'Gorman, Mr. Butt, Mr. 
Richard Power, Sir Colman O’ Loghlen) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 7] 


Electoral County Boards (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Captain aie Mr. 0’ Gary 
Mr. Fay); presented, and read the first time [Bill 8] 


Coast and Deep Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Ward, Mr. Butt, Mr. 
Collins, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 9] ‘ 
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Land Tenure (Ireiand) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Ward, Mr. Butt, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Meldon, Mr. Ennis); presented, and read the first time [Bill 10] 


Waste Lands (Ireland) Reclamation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Parnell, Mr. — 
Captain Nolan); presented, and read the first time [Bill 12] 


Training Schools and Ships Bill—Ordered —_ - Mr. Coope) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 13] ar es 


Elementary Education Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dizon, Mr. 
(pint Sir John Lubbock, Mr. a Rak Ly and read the first time 
14 
Employers Liability for Injury Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macdonald, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Meldon, Mr. Bass) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 15] 


Elementary Education gninties for School Board) Bill — Ordered (Mr. 
Heygate, Mr. Pell, Mr. W. Stanhope, Mr. Sampson Lloyd); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 16] és aa “in a3 

Borough Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Biggar, Mr. Butt, Mr. Blennerhassett, 
Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. Richard Power); presented, and read the first time [Bill 17] 


Barristers and Advocates Fees Bill—Ordered (Mr. Norwood, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Charles 
Lewis, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Anderson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 18] 


Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill—Considsred in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. Downing, 
Mr. Richard, Dr. Cameron, Mr. —n Mr. William Johnston) ; Fe and read 
the first time [Bill 19] 

Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill—Ordered (itr. “Poreyth, Sir Reber Ausialdi, 
Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 20] 


Ancient Monuments Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Russell Gurney, Mr. Osborne Morgan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 21] 


Grand Jury Presentments, &c. (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ronayne, Mr. Butt, 
Mr. O’ Shaughnessy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 22] : 


Employers and Workmen Act (1875) Extension Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, Mr. am, Mr. eaten ne, and read the first time 
[Bill 23} a3 

Monastic and Conventual Institutions Bill—Ordeved (Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Holt, 
Sir Thomas Chambers) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 24] ‘ 


Church Rates Abolition (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. M‘Laren, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Grieve, Mr. Laing, Sir George acne & ; presented, ” 
read the first time [Bill 25] : 

Sea Insurances (Stamping of Policies) Bill—Ordored (Hr. ulin Simon, Mr. 
Hubbard, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Rathbone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 26] .. 


Banns of Marriage (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Barclay, 
Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Edward Jenkins); presented, and read the first time [Bill 27] 


Metropolis Gas Companies Bill—Ordered (Sir James Hogg, Sir Andrew Lusk, Mr. 
Goldney); presented, and read the first time [Bill 28] 


House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Wolf, Sir 
Charles Russell, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Ryder) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 29] 

Municipal Officers Superannuation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Birley, Mr. 
Dizon, Mr. Cawley, Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, Mr. a presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 2] gE ae 

Divine Worship Facilities Bill—Considered in Guidlines awe agreed to, jer 


reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, Mr. Birley, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. 
Rodwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 30] es 


Real Estate Intestacy Bill—Ordered (Mr. Potter, Mr. Leatham, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Mr. Hopwood, Mr. William Edwin Price); presented, and read the first time [Bill 31] 
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Orphan and Deserted Children (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Mr. 
O Reilly, Mr. Bruen, Mr. Redmond) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 32] 


Imprisonment for Debt Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fielden, Mr. Thomas Bass, Mr. 
Cobbett, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Knowles) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 33] 


Offences against the Person Bill—Ordered (Mr. _— Mr. ne Hee ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 1] c 


Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill—Acts read; considered in Committee :— 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Plimsoll, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. 
Samuda, Mr. Kirkman Hodgson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 34] 


Free Libraries and Museums Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Sir John Lubbock, Mr, 
Cowper-Temple) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 35] SA 


Medical Act Amendment (Foreign Universities) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cowper- 
Temple, Mr. Russell aie Dr. Cameron, Mr. Forsy yih); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 36] 

Parish Ministers (Scotland) (Besmaption from. Rates) Bill - — Ordered (alr. 
James Barclay, Mr. ea Mr. —_— Dr. paamands presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 37] 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Richard 
Smyth, The O’Conor Don, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William Johnston, Mr. ‘Dease, Mr. 
Thomas Dickson, Mr. Redmond) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 38] 


ee Privileges (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. Butt, Mr. 
yne) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 39] ots 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. pads 
Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. Thomas ci Mr. eens presented, and read » 
first time [Bill 40] . oe 





Towns Rating (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Joseph Kenna, Mr. Butt, Mr. _— 
Brooks, Mr. Meldon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 41] . 


Wild Fowl Preservation Bill—Ordered (Mr. ssi Mr. ae presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 42] 


Legal Practitioners Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charley, Mr. William Ondo presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 43] oe 


Judicature Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered on Meldon, Mr. Butt, Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy); presented, and read the first time [Bill 44] R 


Publicans Certificates (Scotland) Bill — Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Dr. Cameron, Sir Vindham Anstruther, Mr. 
Ramsay, Mr. Mackintosh) ; presented, and read the first ti. .e [Bill 45] 


Election of Aldermen (Cumulative Vote) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Heygate, Mr. Russell 
eet Mr. Faweett, Mr. sian Mr. Morley) ; ae and read the first time 
Bill 46] pu 

County Infirmaries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Melion, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 0’ Shaugh- 
nessy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 47] . i be 


Burgesses (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Yeaman) ; pre- 

sented, and read the first time [Bill 48] °° oe 
4 
LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 

New Prrers—William Earl of Abergavenny, created Earl of Lewes in the 
County of Sussex, and Marquess of Abergavenny in the County of 
Monmouth. 

Edward Montagu Stuart Granville, Baron Wharncliffe, created Viscount 
Carlton of Carlton and Earl of Wharncliffe both in the West Riding of 
the County of York. 


QueEzn’s Srezco—Her Maszsty’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS reported .. 
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Cattte Diseases (ENGLAND AND IrELAND)—TuE Privy Counc Reevia- 
Tions—Question, Observations, The Marquess of Huntly; Reply, The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon :—Short debate thereon 


AGRICULTURAL CuItpREN Act —Question, Observations, The Duke of St. 
Albans; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon :—Short debate 
thereon 


Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees Bill [#.u.]—Presented " he Lord ee of Canter- 
bury) ; read 1* (No. 3) ‘os : 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 


Navy—Tue Loss or H.M.S. “ Vanevarp’’—Question, Mr. Goschen ; 
‘Answer, Mr. Hunt 

West Coast or ArFricaA— THE GAMBIA — Exonnce oF. TERRITORY— 
Question, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Tae Crviz Service Inquiry Commisston—Tue Report — Question, Mr. 
Dunbar ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

EnpowEep ScHootrs Commissioners — THE ExeTeR ENDOWED Scsneee 
ScuzME—Question, Mr. Waddy; Answer, Viscount Sandon « 

THe Intsh Lanp Act—CoMPENSATION UNDER THE THIRD CLAUsE—Question, 
The O’Donoghue ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Scortanp—TueE Law or Hypornzec—Question, Mr. M‘Lagan ; Answer, Mr. 
Vans Agnew .. ‘ 

Serect CoMMITTEE ON Foreran Loans — Tae Honpuras Minister — 
Question, Sir John Lubbock; Answer, Mr. Bourke ai 

Dover Harsour Bur—Question, Mr. Freshfield; Answer, Sir Charles 
Adderley wid 

Cumva—THE Parers—Question, Mr. Richard ; " Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Mrves — Buiastine Powper — Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Post OrriceE—TELEGRAPH Carps—Question, Mr. Mitchell Henry ; Answer, 
Lord John Manners 

ComMERcIAL RELATIONS WITH Portvaat—Question, Mr. Whitwell ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke ; 

Tux Suzz Cana, Company—Tue Concession AND Frrman—Quostion, Mr. 
W. E. Forster ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Ecypr— Mr. Cave’s Srzctat Mission—Tuez Instaverions—Notice of 
Question, The Marquess of Hartington 


Offences against the Person Bill [Bill 1]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Charley) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Wheelhouse.) 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


Maritime Contracts Bill— 

Maritime Contracts considered in Committee 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Insurances and 
other Maritime Contracts,”—( Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Ur. Attorney General); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 50.] 
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[February 10.] 


Merchant Shipping: Bill— 

Considered in Committee 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman be ‘directed to move the House, that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts,”—( Sir 
Charles Adderley.) 

After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Sir Charles 
Adderley, Mr. Edward Stanhope); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 49.] 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—OprroseD Business—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “ That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be 
taken after half-past Twelve of the clock at night with respect to which Order or 
Notice of Motion a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed on 
the Notice Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only have been given the next 
previous day of sitting, and — shall be taken when such Notice is called,”— 
(Mr. Heygate) ‘a “ie . 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Commons Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Assheton Cross) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill for facilitating the Regulation 
and Improvement of Commons, and for the amendment of the Inclosure 
Acts, ordered (Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 51.] 


Indian Legislation Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Lord George Hamilton) .. 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to Legislation i in India 
with a view to the consolidation thereof, ordered (Lord George Hamilton, 
Mr. Attorney General); presented, and read the first time [ Bill 54. } 


Intoxicating Liquors (Licensing Law Amendment) Bill— 
Considered in Committee 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman be ‘directed to move the House, that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws,”—(Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone.) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill ordered (Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Birley, Mr. 
Pease, Mr. Bell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 56. ] 


Sranpine Orpers—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 
SEetEcTIon—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


KircHen AnD REFRESHMENT Rooms (House or Commons)—Standing Com- 
mittee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee “ 


Local Government in Towns (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bruen, Sir Arthur 
Guinness, Mr. Corry, Mr. seme Mr. 1 cy presented, and read the ad 
time [Bill 52] ee 


County Palatine of Lancaster (Clerk of the Peace) Bill—Ordered (Mr. ea 
Mr. Holt, Mr. Clifton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 53] .. 


Contagious Piseases Acts Repeal Bill—Ordered (Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 65] .. ee 


Sale of Intoxic iting Liquors on Sunday Bill—Ordered, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Birley, 
Bi on aforgan, Mr. M‘Arthur, Mr. James); presented, and read the first time 
ill 57 oe oe os oo . 


Union Rating (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Mr. Butt, Mr. Downing, 
Mr. Sheil) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 58] oe oe 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


Rott or THE Lorps— 
The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had prepared and laid it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 4.) 


yy Eoypr — Mission or Mr. Cave—Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Rosebery; Reply, The Earl of Derby .. ee a 


TRIBUNAL OF FrvaL APPEAL— 
Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of Lords Bill— 


Bill for amending the Law in respect of the Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords; and for other purposes, presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; 
read 1* (No. 5) ap is a Mf 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


Cuurcn Bopres (Grprattar)—THE Orprvances — Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. “ ar <x 
’ Eeypt—Mission or Mr. Cave—Tue Purcuase or THE Svusz Cana 
Suares—Questions, The Marquess of Hartington ; Answers, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ‘ on ee ra 
Post Orrice—Mar Rovrzs 1n Ire~anp—Question, Captain Nolan; An- 
swer, Lord John Manners .. 3 ee et 
ELEMENTARY Epucation Act, 1870—Computsory ATTENDANCE—CASE OF 
Grorce Beavis—Questions, Mr. Boord; Answers, Viscount Sandon, 
Mr. Assheton Cross ‘is De “s 5p 
Tue Suez Canan Company — Tue Sratutres anp Byrz-Laws — Question, 
Lord Robert Montagu; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Tue Fuerrive Stave Crrcutars—Question, Mr. Whitbread; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke a - si ae “ 
Tue Queen’s SpreecH—HeER Maszesty’s ANswER To THE ADDRESS reported 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


East Inp1a (CuristTraniTy)—ADDRESS FOR PaPpERs— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies of — 

“1. Circular Letter of Governor General in Council to Local Governments, dated the 
14th day of August and the 2nd day of November 1872, calling for Returns of 
numbers of Christians in congregations, salaries of ministers to same, &c., and of 
Returns to the same by Local Governments ; 

“2. Memorandum by Lord Mayo, dated the 2nd day of December 1870, on position 
of Roman Catholic Chaplains in India ; 

“3. Despatch of Governor General in Council to the Secretary of State, dated the 21st 
day of December 1870; 

“4, Minutes by Members of Council on the question of the position of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy in India, dated the 15th and the 22nd days of June 1872; 

“6. Despatch of Governor General in Council to the Secretary of State, dated Simla, 
the 19th day of August 1872; 

“6. Minutes by Members of Council on same subject, dated the 16th day of December 
1873 and the 10th day of March 1874; 

“7, Same by.same, dated the 2nd and the 22nd days of July 1874; 

“8. Memorial of Most Rev. Dr. Stein’s delivered to Government of India; 

“9. Minutes by Members of Council on Dr. Stein’s Memorial dated the 19th day of 
October and the 9th day of November 1874; 

“10. Letter and Memorandum addressed to the Secretary of State by M. O'Reilly, 
Esq., M.P., dated the 28th day of October 1875 ; 

“11. And, any further Correspondence on same subject between Secretary of State and 
Government of India or M. O’Reilly,”—(Mr. O’ Reilly,)—instead thereof +3 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment and Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Committee deferred till Monday next, 
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[February 11.] 
Covnor or Inp1a (Penstons)—ResotvTion— 

Council of India Ewaionn) exnvidoentt in Committee ° 

Moved, ‘‘That it is expedient to authorize the payment, out of the 
Revenues of India, of any Pension that may be-granted to any Member 
of the Council of India,”—(Lord George Hamilton.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Resolution to be reported upon 
Monday next. 


Valuation of Property Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to consolidate and amend 
the Laws relating to the Valuation of Property for the purposes of 
Rates and Taxes, ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Salt, Mr. William 
Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 59. 7 


Pustic Accounrs—Committee nominated:—List of the Committee 


Salmon Fisheries Bill—Ordered (Mr. Assheton, Mr. Robertson) ; eee and read the 
first time [Bill 60] 

Criminal Law Evidence Amendment Bill—Ordered (ar. Ashley, Mr. George Chive) : 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 61] ar 

United Parishes (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dalrymple, Colonel Alexander, Ur. 
M‘Lagan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 62] 

Burglary and Forgery Bill—Ordered (Mr. Forsyth, Lord Francis Sin Mr. ake 
Mr. Serjeant Simon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 63] 

Newspaper Registration, &c. Bill—Ordered (Mr. Waddy, Mr. Ashley) ; presented, oa 
read the first time [Bill 64] 

Oyster Fisheries Bill—Ordered (Mr. — Mr. Mant) presented, por read. the first 
time [Bill 65] 

Epping Forest Bill—Ordered (Lord pean Lennox, Mr. ‘Wittiam Henry Smith; scieiaasiih 
and read the first time [Bill 66] 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Their Lordships met;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— a adjourned. ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Army — Mintrary Prisoners—Oase or Gunner Cuariton—Questioz., Sir 
Edward Watkin; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Army MeEpicaL --caeael Meanie Aemeitnevatcntiin srt Si Dr. ‘Lush ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 

Inp1a — THE DisTURBANCES IN THE Matayan Penrsvta —Tur Parers— 
Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Post Orrick CHEQUES—Question, Mr. Neville-Grenville ; ; Answer, Lord 
John Manners 

Post Orrice—Tue Nort American Mar Conrracts — Question, Mr. 
Baxter; Answer, Lord John Manners 

THe ‘“M ISTLETOE ” Cotiision — Baron BRaMWELL — "Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Army—THE Mirrary Scanpat aT HytHe—Question, Mr. "Sandford ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 

Army—Tae BARRACKS AT Omacu—Question, Mr. Henry Corry ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy . 

- Army — Tue Commission on PromMorion AND " Rermement — Question, Sir 

Henry Havelock ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Inp1a — Depreciation or Suver —Tue Inpian Orvin "AND Murrary 
Services—Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien; Answer, Lord George 


Hamilton ° ee °° o* a) 
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[February 14.] 


Army—Txe Oonnavent Ranerrs—Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Epvucation — THe Factories Acr, 1874 — EXAMINATIONS — ~ Question, Mr. 
Mundella; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Inp1a—THE ExcHancEs—Question, Mr. Beckett Denison ; "Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton 

Cuurcu Bopres (QrsratTaRr)—THE Orprvances—Question, “Mr. Dillwyn; ‘ 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 

INTERMEDIATE Epvucation (InziaNp)—Question, Mr. O’Shaughnessy ; : An- 
swer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Szat Fisnery — CLose Tre — INTERNATIONAL " AGREEMENT—Question, Mr. 
Yeaman; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 

Navy—H.M.8. ‘¢ Vancuarp ’’—Question, Mr. Parnell ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

Suerirrs Courts (Scortanp)—Question, Mr. Farley Leith ; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate 

Prisons (Inztanp)—Lxcrstation—Question, Mr. Redmond ; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach 

Tar Suez Canat Company—Tue Byz-Laws AND SraruTes—Question, Lord 
Robert Montagu ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Inp1a— TENDERS FOR Bitts on Bompay—Question, Mr. Alderman W. 
M‘Arthur; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 

Eeyrt — THE MINISTER or War — Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Suavery AND THE Stave TrapE—Fverrrve Staves—Tue Rovat Com- 
miss1on—Nomination of Committee, Mr. Disraeli Bé at 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Tue Suez Cana SHarEs— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £4,080,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to enable Her Majesty to pay the Purchase Money of the Shares 
which belonged to the Khedive of Egypt in the Suez Canal, and the Expenses 
attendant thereon, which will come in course of payment during the year mene 
on the 31st day of March 1876,”—(The Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned till Monday next,” —( Ur. Disraeli. ) 


Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Monday next :—House resumed : 
—Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Pusuic Petirions— 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to whom shall be referred all Petitions 
presented to the House, with the exception of such as relate to Private Bills; and 
that such Committee do classify and prepare abstracts of the same, in such ‘form 
and manner as shall appear to them best suited to convey to the House all requisite 
information respecting their contents, and do report the same from time to time to 
the House; and that such Reports do in all cases set forth the number of Signa- 
tures to each Petition :—And that such Committee have power to direct the printing 
in extenso of such Petitions, or of such parts of Petitions, as shall appear to require 
it :—And that such Committee, have power to report their opinion and observations 
thereupon to the House. 


List of the Committee Ye A co pS 


Council of India (Professional Appointments) Bill—Resolution [February 11] 
reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Lord George Te Mr. William 
Henry Smith); presented, and read the first time [Bill 69] 

Burial Grounds Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Talbot, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Wilbraham seseates : 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 67] ee 


Industrial and Provident Societies Bill—Ordered (Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Cowper- 
Temple, Mr. Rodwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 68] .. i 


Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Provisional Orders Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland) + 


VOL, COXXVIT. [rump seni. ] Be ee 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— [House adjourned. ] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Commission on Rarmway Accipents— THe Report — Question, Mr. 
Samuelson ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Factory Lrcts.ation (Inp14)—Question, Mr. Anderson ; " ‘Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton 

JupicaturE Act, 1873—TueE SuRREY Asstzes—Question, Mr. Onslow 
Answer, The Attorney General 

Mercuant Suipprve Acts—Scurvy on Boarp THE ‘“ Royat SovErErcN ” 
Question, Mr. Ward ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

JupicaturE Act, 1873 — OrrictAL REeFEREES— Question, Mr. Waddy ; : 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Post Orric—e—Postat Ratres—GENERAL Postat Unton—Repvcrion oF 
RatTes—Question, Mr. Hankey; Answer, Lord John Manners 


MeErropo.is (Parocn1aL System)—REsoLUTION— 

Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, the parochial system is unsuitable and 
inadequate to the reasonable requirements of the inhabitants of the Metropolis; 
and that the subject deserves the attention of Her Majesty’s Government, with a 
view to remove by emai the tes evils which at present exist iinet William 
Fraser) 


After short debate, ‘Motion, by loavé, withdreisin. 


Cheques on Bankers Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ‘to explain the Law relating 
to Cheques or Drafts on Bankers, ordered (Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Twells); presented, and read the first time [Bill 70. ] 


Municipal Officers Superannuation Biil [Bill 2]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Rathbone) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Fielden.) 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question:””—The House divided ; Ayes 101, Noes 94; Majorit;: 7. 
Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, ‘and committed 
for Friday. 
Publicans Certificates (Scotland) Bill [Bill 45]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Dr. Cameron) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday 28th March. 


Offences against the Person Bill [Bill 1]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(r. Charley) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn : :—Committee deferred till 
Friday. 


oma Palatine of Lancaster (Clerk of the Peace) Bill— 
ilsé3|— , 
weed « That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Hardcastle) . 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Rathbone.) 
After short debate, Question, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to ;—Bill read a second time, and committed 


for Tuesday 29th February. 
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[February 15.] 


Manchester Post Office Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Lord John — : 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 72] ‘ 


Partition Act (1868) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry sore Mr. —_ 
Marten) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 73] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


Increase of the Episcopate Bill [Bill 11]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second pea Beresford 
Hope) 

Previous Question proposed, “That that Question be now put,” —( Sir 
Walter Barttelot.) 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Hall :) 
—After further short debate, Question put:—The House divided; 
io 174, Noes 90; Majority 84 :—Debate adjéurned till Wednesday 5th 
July. 


Valuation of Property (Metropolis) Act Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) Sy 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Valuation of 
Property (Metropolis) Act, 1869, ordered (Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Forsyth, 
Mr. Twells) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 74.] 


Homicide Law Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Sir Eardley Wilmot) BS 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law of Homicide, ordered ( Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Whitwell); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 75. ] 
Toll Bridges (River Thames) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur, Sir James 


Clarke Lawrence, Mr. Forsyth, Sir Henry Peek, Sir Trevor = Sir Charles 
Russell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 77 J 


Mercantile Marine Hospital Service or (Captain me ‘Ur. Whatious) He 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 76] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


New Prer—Henry Gerard Sturt, Esquire, created Baron Alington of 
Crichel in the County of Dorset 

West Ooast or ArricA— ExcHaNncE oF TrRRIToORY—Observations, The 
Earl of Carnarvon :—Debate thereon 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


Army — Tae Inpran and Home Services — Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

SLAVE TRADE LecisLaTion — THe Roya Countrsston—Question, ' Mr. 
Arthur Mills; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 

TuRKEY—THE GUARANTEED Loan OF 1855—Question, Mr. W. Gordon ; ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Enpowep Scxoots anp Hospirats (Scorzaxp)—LxorstaT1on—Question, Sir 
Edward Colebrooke ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Merrorotis—ReEmMovaL or Snow—Question, Mr. Heygate; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Intaxp Revenve—Taxes on Casvat ServanTs — Question, Sir Henry 
Peek ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer os 

Army Meptcan Service — Crvmian Docrors nsvergigite Mr. Ward ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy i 

ans? Tue Arctic Exreprrion—Question, Captain Pim ; ‘Answer, Mr. 
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[ February 17.) 


Carrie Disease (IRELAND) — PLEvRo-PyEvMontA—Questions, Mr. J. W. 
Barclay, Captain Nolan; Answers, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach , 

Metropotis—Pusric OFFICES AND ee Mr. cy aga 
Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 

Brazit — OUTRAGE oN A BririsH Sussecr — ~ Question, Mr. Anderson ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke : 

MercantiteE Martne—Rvie oF THE Roap ‘AT Sza—Question, Sir John 
Hay; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Post OrricE—TrEtEGRAPH Stamps—Question, Mr. Anderson ; " Answer, Lord 
John Manners 

Nationat Scnoot TEACHERS (Inzranp)—Question, Mr. Meldon ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Noxious Nuisances — LecisLation — Question, Colonel Egerton Leigh ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Army — THE BARRACKS AT ApersHor—Question, Mr. A. M‘Arthur ; ‘ 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Prrv—Gvanxo—Question, Mr. M‘Lagan ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

TuRKEY—BosnIA AND Henrzecovixa—Question, Mr. Bruce; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke 

Merropots — ProcapInty AND  GRosvENOR " PLack—Question, Sir Charles 
Legard; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 7 

MERCANTILE Marine — UNSEAWORTHY Suirs — Rurvans — Question, Mr. 
Plimsoll; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 


ORDERS oF THE Day— 
Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the 
Notice of Motion for a Bill relating to the Royal Titles. — (Mr. 
Disraeli.) 


Royal Titles Bill— 

Paragraph from Her Majesty’s Speech read. 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Disraeli) 

After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to enable Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty to make an addition to the Royal Style and Titles eens to 
the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom and its Dependencies, 
ordered (Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, Lord 
George Hamilton.) 


Merchant Shipping Bill [Bill 49]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Sir Charles 
Adderley) is 
After long debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Thursday next. 


Indian Legislation Bill [Bill 54]— 
Moved, ‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Lord George 
Hamilton) a 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Thursday next. 


Municipal Privileges (Ireland) Bill [Bill 39]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Maurice 
Brooks) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(Sir 
Arthur Guinness. ). 

Question proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 

for Thursday 2nd March. 
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| February 17.] 


PARLIAMENT — Business or THE Hovse—Commirtees or Surrry — Rz- 
SOLUTION— 

Moved, “That whenever notice has been given that Estimates will be moved in Com- 
mittee of Supply, and the Committee stands as the first Order of the Day upon any 
day except Thursday and Friday, on which Government Orders have precedence, the 
Speaker shall, when the Order for the Committee has been read, forthwith leave the 
Chair without putting any Question, and the House shall thereupon resolve itself 
into such Committee, unless on first going into Committee on the Army, Navy, or 
Civil Service Estimates respectively an Amendment be moved relating to the division 
of Estimates proposed to be considered on that day,”—(Mr. Disraeli) z 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’ (Ur. 

Beresford Hope: :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 44, 
Noes 136; Majority 92. 

Question again proposed:—Amendment proposed, in line 7, to leave 
out the word “‘first,”—(Ur. Secretary Hardy. ) 

After short debate, Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘first’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived:—Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Poor Law Amendment Bill—Ordered sacecaueoners Mr. Salt) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 78] we 


Marriages (Saint James, Buxton) Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Sotto Tibetee, Mr. 
Secretary Cross) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 79] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 
Private Buus— 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any petition for a Private Bill after 
Friday the 17th day of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have been ap- 
proved by the Court of Chancery; nor any petition for a Private Bill approved by 
the Court of Chancery after Thursday the 4th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report from the Judges upon petitions pre- 
sented to this House for Private Bills after Thursday the 4th day of May next. 


Crossed Cheques Bill— 
Bill for amending the Law relating to Crossed —— —. es 
Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 12) iis 


JupicaturRE Aot, 1873—AnoLiTion or THE HoME pi cee Cassihins 
Observations, Viscount Midleton; Reply, The Lord Chancellor 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


CoNTROVERTED Exxections—HorsnHam—Judge’s report read . 


Roaps (Scortanp)—Lecistation—Question, Lord Dalkeith; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Juvezs’ CHAMBERS — ADMISSION” for} Reporrzrs—Question, Mr. Watkin 
Williams; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

J UDICATURE Acrs—JuryMEx—Question, Mr. Lopes ; Answer, The Attorney 
General ; 

ELEMENTARY Epucation Act, 1870 — Scnoot Boarp ProsEcutions - — 
Question, Mr. Boord ; Answer, Viscount Sandon a 

Crmimat Law — AGGRravaTED Assautts on Women — LEGISLATION - — 
Question, Colonel Egerton Leigh ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Navy—Winows or SEAMEN AND Manrrves—Question, Capiatn Price ; 
Answer, Mr. Hunt 

Army—PRoMoTION IN THE ORDNANCE Corrs—Question, Major Beaumont ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Granp Jury System (InzLaxp)—Learstation—Question, Mr. Moore; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach a 

Exementary Epvucation Acr, 1870— Scoot Boarp Scnoors— Reticrovs 

Instruction—Question, Mr. Richard ; Answer, Viscount Sandon oe 
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[ February 18.] 


Patent Laws—Lecis~tation—Question, Mr. Mundella; Answer, The At- 


torney General iM i ee ‘. 
Te Crvit Service—Hicuer Drviston or CrerKs—Question, Mr. Wheel- 
house ;, Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer we ee 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


ParRLIAMENT—PRIVATE Birts—REFEREES—MorTIon For A. Sg.Ect Com- 
MITTEE—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That”? to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report on the position 
of the Referees of the House on Private Bills, and particularly as to the legality 
and expediency of allowing the Referees the same power of voting on a Private 
Bill Committee as a Member of Parliament regularly elected by a constituency,” 
—(Mr. Anderson,)—instead thereof ee 


After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 
Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Supriry— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House will immediately 
resolve itself into the Committee of Supply,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith)... 


PaRLIAMENT—BUvsINESs OF THE Hovse—Tue Irish Lanp Bru—Obser- 
vations, The O’ Donoghue :—Short debate thereon me 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee— 


Crviz Service Estimates—Oxass I1.—Sanaries anpD EXPENSES OF 
Pustric DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £43,489, House of Lords Offices. 
(2.) £50,006, House of Commons Offices. 
(3.) £58,010, Treasury. 

(4.) £90,178, Home Office. 

(5.) £63,196, Foreign Office. 

(6.) £34,755, Colonial Office. 

(7.) £145,958, Board of Trade. 

(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £2,773, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Lord Privy Seal” .. its ‘r 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 145, Noes 50; 
Majority 95. 

(9.) £33,500, Charity Commission.—After short debate, Vote agreed to bi 

(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £22,893, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1877, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Civil Service Commission” oe s as 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£21,193, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Macdonald :)—After further short debate, Question 
put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 62, Noes 87; Majority 25. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £22,393, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Mundella) .. a a's " 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 63, Noes 79; 
Majority 16. 

After farther short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(11.) £18,619, Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commission.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to a ee os oe oe 

(12.) £8,600, Inclosure and Drainage Acts, Imprest Expenses. 

13.) £46,065, Exchequer and Audit Department. 

14.) £4,496, Registry of Friendly Societies.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 

(15.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £693,287, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to bey the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
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Suppry—Crvi Service Estrmates—Committee—continued. 


ment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, for the Salaries 
and Ex of the Local Government Board, nine various Grants in aid of 
Local Taxation” .. 615 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £692,287, be 
granted, &c.,’ zr. Heldon.) 
Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. 
James Barclay :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £692,287, be granted, &c.,”— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
a £15,026, Lunacy Commission. 
17.) £6 0, 250, Mint, including Coinage.—After short debate, Vote agreed to «- 622 
(18.) £17, 334, National Debt Office. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Commons Bill | Bill 51]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second ee Assheton 
Cross) ‘ 525 


Amendment senneels 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House considers that the Bill does not provide sufficient facilities for 
the regulation and improvement of commons in their present open condition, and 
is of opinion that, after the recent decisions given in regard to Epping Forest and 
other cases, where inclosures have been illegally and arbitrarily made, no inclosures 
should be permitted except under the special sanction of Parliament, ” (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre,)—instead thereof. 

































Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question:”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 2nd March. 


Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Solicitor General for Ireland) 544 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to extend the jurisdiction of the Courts for hearing 
Civil Bill Causes in Ireland; and for other purposes, ordered (Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael sana : clan and 
read the first time [Bill 82] : 544 





Medical Practitioners (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gibson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Mulholland, Dr. Ward); presented, and read the first time [Bill 81] -- §45 


Grand Jury Laws (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Ormsby 
Gore, Mr. Mulholland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 80] .. -. 845 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
Cuary Castes anp AncHors — Question, Observations, The Duke of 
Somerset ; Reply, The Earl of Malmesbury :—Short debate thereon .. 545 


Metropotis — Trarric AT HypE Park Corner — Question, Observations, 
Viscount Enfield; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon :— 






Short debate thereon .. 548 
Private Brius— 
Standing Orders Committee on, appointed :—List of the Committee .. 550 






OrrosEep PrivaTE Brrts— 
Committee appointed ;—List of the Committee 
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Roya Commission on Sorentiric InstrucTion — nenton, Mr. Lyon 












































Playfair; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. -. 551 
Royat Commission on Rar~ways—Question, Mr. Elliot ; " Answer, Mr. 
Disraeli Sy 551 
Pustic Heatrs—Typnom Fever ar Eacrzy—Question, “Mr. Charley ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 552 
y Harsours oF RerucE— DuncENEss — Question, Sir Edward Watkin ; 
it: Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 553 
# Tue Orv, Service —Hicner Drvision oF " Orerxs—Question, Mr. J. 
! Holms; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer - 554 
‘ JuRY Law— Lecisiatron—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Assheton 
; Cross 554 
f NEWFOUNDLAND Fisnerres—Question, Mr. A. ‘M ‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. J. 
‘i Lowther .. 554 
. Banks oF Issvz — Re- Apporntment oF CoMMITTEE — ~ Question, Mr. 
i Anderson; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 555 
, Anwy—KNIcHTsBRIDGE Barracks—Question, Mr. J. R. Yorke; Answer, 
; Mr. Gathorne Hardy és . 555 
Pustic Proszcurors—LEGIsLaTIoN—Question, Mr. Whitwell ; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 556 
4 Army—Mosruzation or ARMY ‘Corrs—Question, General Shute ; Answer, 
} Mr. Gathorne Hardy 556 
i IntAND REVENUE DePARTMENT—Question, Mr. Dunbar ; "Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 556 
Mercantizz Marie—Unirormiry or Navticat Trus—Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 557 
Army—Mnur1a Surczons—Tae Recurations — Question, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot; Answer, Mr.Gathorne Hardy .. 557 
REGISTRATION oF Birtas anp DreatHs—MEDICAL CertiricaTEs—Question, 
Mr. Waddy; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . 558 
Prince Epwarp Istanp—Tue Lanp Ponomass Act, 1875—Question, Sir 
; Graham Montgomery ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther ri 559 
A ConsTaBULARY (IRELAND)—COasz or JAMES BrannicaAn — Question, Mr. 
| Benjamin Whitworth ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . 560 
Toe Natrionau Gaxsuny — Tie Wrnn Exxis Bequest — Question, Mr. 
4 Hankey; Answer, Mr. W.H. Smith .. 560 


Prorection OF Lirz AnD Property (Irevanp) ‘Act, 187 1—CountTy oF 
Meatn—Question, Mr. Parnell; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 561 
West ArricAa—ALLecep TRANSFER OF TrERRITORY—THE GAmBiA SETTLE- 
MENT—Question, Mr. Alderman W. M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 561 
~ Tae Svez Canar—Enauish ReEprEsENTATIVES — Question, Lord Robert 
Montagu ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 561~ 
Tae Sucar Convention, 1864—Horianp—Question, Mr. Ritchie ; ; Anais, 
Mr. Bourke .. on +h ve .. 562 


‘ Suprty — considered in Committee — £4,080,000, Suez Canat Suarzs. 
Question [February 14] again proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £4,080,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to enable Her 
Majesty to pay the Purchase Money of the Shares which belonged to the Khedive 
of Egypt in the Suez Canal, and the Expenses attendant thereon, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1876” .. §62 
After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow; Oommittee to sit again upon f 


Wednesday. i 
United Parishes (Scotland) Bill [Bill 6a}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Dalrymple) .. 661 


Motion agreed to ;—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 








[February 21.) 


Horsoam Warit— 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out 
a new Writ for the election of a Member to serve in this present Parliament 
for the Borough of Horsham, in the room of Robert Henry Hurst, whose Elec- 
tion has been determined to be void.—(Mr. Adam.) 


Tenant Right at the Expiration of Leases Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mutholland, Lord 
Arthur Edwin Hill-Trevor, The Marquess of i: Captain i Mr. On ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 84] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 


Patent Laws Amendment Bill— 


Bill for consolidating with Amendments the Acts relating to Letters 
Patent for Inventions presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 15) 


Rartway Accripents— Report oF THE Royat Commiss1on—LEGIsLATION— 
Question, Observations, Lord Cottesloe ; ihe The Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon 


Army—Tue Martini-Henry ene-ietion, Chauvin, The Duke of 
St. Albans ; Reply, Earl Cadogan :—Short debate thereon 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
Exrrapition Treatres—Question, Colonel Egerton Leigh; Answer, Mr. 


Bourke ss 
Army — Apsurants or Mrutia — Question, Mr. Wait; " Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 
Inp1a—EccLEsIAsticaL EstTaBLisHMEnts—Question, Mr. O'Reilly; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton 


Muves—Accipents 1n Coa Mrvzs—Question, Mr. Sidebottom ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross nm 

Law anp JusTIcE—CAsE OF Mr. R. G. Wiiserrorce — Question, Mr. P. 
A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

NEWFOUNDLAND FisHerres—Question, Captain Price ; Answer, Mr. J. 
Lowther 

Tue Orvit Service—LoweEr Drviston oF OxerKs—Question, Mr. Ritchie ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

TrapE Union Act, 1871 — LxecistaTtion—Question, Mr. Mundella ; : An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

THe Stamp Act— Manrve Poricres — “ Sassoon v. Hazris”— Question, 
Mr. Grieve ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

MERCHANT SHrPPina Acts—Unsgawortuy Sures—Question, Mr. Grieve ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Mines Inspectors Reports FoR 1875—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; An- 





. swer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 
Sasmvz Orrice (EpisurcH) — Question, Mr. " Mackintosh ; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate An 
~_ Navicatinec OFFICERS — Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. 
unt 


~ Inpia— Tae Bowsay Native ‘Army — Question, Mr. Parnell ; ; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton 
Navy — Orricers or Royat Manrvzs — Question, Mr. Sampson Lloyd; 
Answer, Mr. Hunt 
West Arrican SerrtEMEnTs—Crssion OF THE  @ampra—Question, Mr. A. 
Mills; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 
Crossep Onzques — Question, Sir John Lubbock ; Answer, Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard ‘ 
Iraty — Murper or Mr. Himp, NEAR NAPLES — Question, Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 
~ Tae Suez Canat— ConvENrIoN As To Dvurs—Questions, The Marquess of 
Hartington ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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| February 22.) | 


Reception or Fvarrrve Staves— Tue Crrcovrars — Resorvtions— 


Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, a Slave once admitted to the protection 
of the British Flag should be treated while on board one of Her Majesty’s ships 
as if he were free, and should not be removed from or ordered to leave the ship 
on the ground of slavery,’—(Mr. Whitbread) .% “ y. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ House” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “in order to maintain most effectually the right of personal liberty, it is 
desirable to await further information from the Report of a Royal Commission, 
both as to the instructions from time to time issued to British naval officers, the 
international obligations of this Country, and the attitude of other States in regard 
to the treatment of domestic Slaves on board of national ships,’—(Mr. Hanbury,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 

adjourned,” —(Mr. Herschell :)—Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned 
till Thursday. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Electoral County Boards (Ireland) Bill [Bill 8]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Captain Nolan) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,” — 
(Mr. Kavanagh.) 

After debate, Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 

Words added: — Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :— 
Second Reading put off for six months. 


Grand Jury Presentments, &c. (Ireland) Bill [Bill 22]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Butt) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”— 
(Mr. Kavanagh.) 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ”— 
The House divided; Ayes 153, Noes 181 ; Majority 28. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put of for six months. 


Wild Fowl Preservation Bill [Bill 42]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Ir. Chaplin.) 
It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Surrry—Crvit Service Estrmates—Resolutions [February 18] reported .. 

First Three Resolutions agreed to. rs 

Fourth Resolution (Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department) postponed. 

Next Four Resolutions agreed to. 

Ninth and Tenth Resolutions (Salaries and Expenses of the Charity and 
Civil Service Commissions) postponed. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 

Postponed Resolutions to be considered upon Friday. 


Drugging of Animals Bill— Ordered (Sir John Astley, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Rodwell); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 85] Be Eb ae 


Open Spaces (Metropolitan District) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whalley, Sir George 
Bowyer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 86] os e 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Noxtovs Varours—Petition presented (The Lord Winmarleigh) 
After short debate, Petition read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


University of Oxford Bill— 

Bill for making further provision respecting the government of the 
University of Oxford, and of the Colleges therein, — (The Har- 
quess of Salisbury) es 

Moved, ‘‘ That the ‘Bill be now read 1%.” 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 1*. (No. 16.) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Metropolitan Board of Works Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir James Hogg) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” end at the ond 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”— 
(Sir Sydney Waterlow.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 

Metropolitan Railway Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Edward 
Watkin) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”— 
(Lord Claud Hamilton.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question:’”’— The House divided; Ayes 125, Noes 194; Majo- 
rity 69. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


MarxetT—Bvussrte Companies, FrRAvDULENT Practices, &c.— Question, Sir 
George Campbell; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

OrpnancE Survey — THE Orv AssIsTANTS — Question, Mr. Monk ; An- 
swer, Lord Henry Lennox .. 

Summary ADMINISTRATION oF J usticE—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 


“\. Toe Suez Canat —Mopirication OF THE CanaL Dves—Question, The 


Marquess of Hartington ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Army—Srarr-Serceants or Muritra—Question, Colonel Naghten; An- 
swer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. + 

Sparin—TonnaGE Dvrs—Question, Mr. Samuda; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Poricr SUPERANNUATION — REPoRT oF SPECIAL ‘CoMMITTEE —Question, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross v4 

Army—Miuirt1a QvaRTER-MASTERS—Question, Mr. Wait; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

Mersxopotis—Hypre Park Corner — Question, Lord Ernest Bruce ; An- 
swer, Lord Henry Lennox .. 

MeErTROPOLIS—REPAVING THE Srreets—Question, Lord Ernest Bruce ; An- 
swer, Sir James Hogg 

CoaL—SALE BY Wetcut—Leaistatton—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, 
Sir Charles Adderley ; 

Navy—Navat Capets — Question, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

MercantTiteE Martne—Trarnine Sap Scxoots—Question, Captain Pim; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

veg — (IretanD) Bu — Question, 1 The O'Donoghue; Answer, 

utt oe oe ° 
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[February 24. ] 


Poor Law Exrenpitvre (Scortanp)—Question, Mr. Baxter ; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate a ‘ke aia oe 

Inrestates (Scortanp) Act—Lezcistation—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate a “i a 

Reception oF Fueirrve Staves — Question, Mr. Mark Stewart; Answer, 
Mr. Whitbread rea ae ie rt 

VivisEcTION—REPORT OF THE Royat Commiss1on—Question, Mr. Stansfeld ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 3% be = 

Reception or Fuerrtve Staves—Tue Crrovtars — Resoxvrions. Ap- 
JOURED DEBATE— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment pro- 
posed.to Question [22nd February], 

“That, in the opinion of this House, a Slave once admitted to the protection of the 
British Flag should be treated while on board one of Her Majesty’s ships as if 


he were free, and should not be removed from or ordered to leave the ship on the 
ground of slavery,”—(Mr. Whitbread,) 


And which Amendment was, ' 

To leave out from the word “House” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in order to maintain most effectually the right of personal liberty, it is desi- 
rable to await further information from the Report of a Royal Commission, both 
as to the instructions from time to time issued to British naval officers, the inter- 
national obligations of this Country, and the attitude of other States in regard 


to the treatment of domestic Slaves on board of national ships,’—(Mr. Hanbury,)— 
instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ”—Debate resumed ad ee 
After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question:’’—The House divided; Ayes 248, Noes 
298; Majority 45. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ee 


Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘in order to maintain most effectually the right of personal liberty, 
it is desirable to await further information from the Report of a Royal Commission, 
both as to the instructions from time to time issued to British naval officers, the in- 
ternational obligations of this Country, and the attitude of other States in regard to 
the treatment of domestic Slaves on board of national ships, —(Mr. Hanbury,)—be 
added,—instead thereof.” 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 


To insert, after the word “desirable,” the words “provided that the Circular of 
the 5th day of December 1875 and the East Indies Station Order of 1871, on 
the subject of Fugitive Slaves, shall not continue in force,’—(Mr. Fawcett.) 

Question put, ‘That those words be there inserted: ’’—The House 
divided ; Ayes 245, Noes 290; Majority 45. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


N Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to 
raise any sum of money, not exceeding Four Million and Eighty Thousand Pounds, 
by issue of Exchequer Bonds, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding Three 
a Ten Shillings per cent. per annum, and to be paid off from time to 
ime at par.’’ 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. Biggar :)—Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise any sum of money, not 

exceeding Four Million and Eighty Thousand Pounds, by issue of Exchequer Bonds, 

bearing interest at a rate not exceeding Three Pounds Ten Shillings'per cent. per 
annum, and to be paid off from time to time at par. 
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[February 24. ] 


Ways anp Means—Committee—continued. 


2. Resolved, That, towards meeting the principal and interest of such Exchequer 
Bonds, during the currency thereof, an annual sum not exceeding Two Hundred 
Thousand Pounds, be charged upon and issued out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, or the growing produce thereof. 

3. Resolved, That the interest of such Exchequer Bonds shall be payable half-yearly 
out of the said sum of Two Hundred Thousand Pounds, and that the residue of the 
said sum shall be appropriated to the payment of the principal of the said Bonds. 

4. Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1876, the sum of Four Million 
and Eighty Thousand Pounds be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Turnpike Acts ContiInvANCE— 
Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Sixth Schedule of ‘The Annual 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1875,’ ”’—(Mr. Salt.) 
And, on February 25, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


Instruction to the Committee, that they have power to inquire and report to the House 
under what conditions, with reference to the rate of interest, expenses of manage- 
ment, maintenance of road, payment of debt, and term of years, or other special ar- 
rangements, the Acts of the Trusts mentioned should be continued »—(Hr. Salt.) 


Colonial Marriages Bill—Ordered (Sir Thomas Chambers, Dr. nig aegs Mr. saan 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 87] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Reception oF Fucittve Sutaves—Tue DesatTE In THE Commons—Personal 
Explanation, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon 


Appellate Jurisdiction Bill (No. 5)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) ‘ 
After debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday the 3rd of 
March next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Rattway Accipents—TxHeE Royat Commissron—Question, Mr. Samuelson ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 


Navy—Tue Troop-Sure ‘ OronreEs er Se Mr. Paleewr; denise: 
Mr. Hunt... 


Monicrpat Privireces Brit anp THE Boarp or Works (IRELAND)— 
SieNaTuRE oF Petitrons—Question, Mr. Butt; Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach .. “a ce “P 


Suprty—-Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


Ovr Mitrrary Forces—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the present condition of the British Army is 
most unsatisfactory, and its cost extravagant; that our present practice of retaining 
men in barracks for Home Service longer than is necessary to make them efficient 
and thorough soldiers is vicious and immoral; and that, having regard to the efficient 
defence of the Country, it is inexpedient to maintain two rival = forces in the 
United Kingdom,”—(Mr. John Holms,)—instead thereof 


After debate, Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out sail 
part of the Question,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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| February 25.) 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Service Estrwates—Cxass II. 
—SALARIES AND Expenses oF Pusttc DEPARTMENTS. 


(In the Committee.) 


I £23,875, Patent Office, &c. 

2.) £23,651, Paymaster General’s Office. 
3.) £22,509, Public Record Office. 
4-) 
5 


£9,600, Public Works Loan Commission, &c. 


-) £45,911, Registrar General’s Office, England. 
£489,635, Stationery and Printing.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
£26,284, Office of Woods, Forests, &c. 


) 
6.) 
7:) 
8.) £38,865, Works and Public Buildings Office. 
23 


.) £24,000, Secret Services. 

(10.) £6,225, Exchequer and other Offices in Scotland.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to ee 0% oe oe ee 

(11.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £12,672, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, of the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Fishery Board in Scotland” ae os os 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £8,850, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Sir William Cuninghame :)—After short debate, Question put, and 
negatived. 3 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £12,322, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. James Barclay :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(12.) £5,705, Lunacy Commission, Scotland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(13.) £6,665, Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 

(14.) £82,783, Board of Supervision, Scotland. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Suppty—Rerort— 
‘how [18th February ]—Postponed Resolutions [reported 23rd Feb- 
ruary | considered ms “e = ay 
Resolutions again read, as follow :— 


(4.) “That a sum, not exceeding £90,178, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department and Subordinate Offices.” 

(9.) “That a sum, not exceeding £33,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Charity Commission for 
England and Wales.” 

(10.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £22,893, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of Bm during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Civil Service Commission.” 


Amendment proposed to the Fourth Resolution, to leave out ‘‘ £90,178,” 
and insert ‘‘ £89,678,”—( Mr. Macdonald, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That ‘£90,178’ stand part of the Resolution : ”’— 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Resolution 
agreed to. 

Pe ate nleeal proposed to the Ninth Resolution, to leave out ‘‘ £33,500,” 
and insert ‘‘ £31,500,”—( Mr. James, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £33,500’ stand part of the Resolution : ”— 
After short debate, Question put: —The House divided; Ayes 137, 
Noes 71; Majority 66. : 

HYoved, ‘‘That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution: ’”? — Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Mr. Fawcett :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Reso- 
lution agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” — (Mr. O’ Sullivan:)— 
Motion agreed to:— Further Consideration of Postponed Resolutions 

deferred till Monday next. 
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[February 25.] 


Ways and Means— Pe 
Resolutions [February 24] reported, and agreed to in 1000 
Bill on the First Three Resolutions ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Bechiger, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Bill on the Fourth Resolution ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith) ; Bills presented, and read the first time. 


Poor Law Guardians Elections (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Callan, Sir Colman 
O'Loghlen, Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. 5 renans ugar and see the first time 
[Bill 88] - 1000 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28. i 


CHAIRMAN oF CoMMITTEES— 


Ordered that the Viscount Eversley do take the chair in all Committees upon Private 
Bills in the absence of the Lord Redesdale from illness, unless where it shall 
have been otherwise directed by this House. 


Matay Penrnsuta—OsservaTiIons—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS— 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for further 4 
Correspondence respecting the Malay Fm? Stanley g 4 
Alderley) i 1000 

After short debate, on Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


Privirece—22 Geo. III. c. 45—Tue Messrs. Roruscurtp—Question, Mr. fl 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. Disraeli; Personal Statement, Sir Nathaniel q 
Rothschild .. 1019 4 


Ramways—TuHE PassENGER Dury—Question, Lord Claud Hamilton ; An- i 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. .. 1020 :: 
AGRICULTURAL HoLpiInes (Scortanp)—LEcIsLaTion—Question, Sir Alexander if 
Gordon; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. . 1020 
Pustic Heatran (IRELAND) — Vaccine Lyme — Question, Mr. Meldon; ; i 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach en .. 1021 i 
ArmMy—TuE PortsmoutH Forts—AccOMMODATION FOR Sorprers—Question, i 
Mr. Alexander M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 102 f 
Coat Mixzs—Use or Brastina PowpER—Question, Mr. Macdonald; An- t 
swer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. .. 1022 ' 
Eoypr—GEnERAL FaprrerrF—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolf; Answer, : 
Mr. Bourke .. .. 1022 t 

~ Army—SaLE oF Comatisstons — THE Royat Warrant oF 1870—Question, i 
Colonel Egerton Leigh; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 1023 
Fist Istanps — THE EprpEemio — Question, Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Mr. if 
Hunt .. 1023 : 
Mercuanr Surerine Acts—Tue “ SrratuctyDE Question, The Marquess 
of Hamilton; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 1024 i" 
Mercuanr Suirpine Acts — Grarn-LADEN VESSELS — - Question, Dr. i 
Kenealy ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. -. 1024 i 
Crmavat Law — Tue Convicr Epwarp O’Mzacner Conpon — Questions, { 
Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1025 : 


—— 


PaRLIAMENT—PosTPONEMENT OF ORDERS OF THE Day—ReEsoLUTION— 
Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of 
Motion relating to the loss of H.M.S. ‘‘ Vanguard;”—(Mr. Disraeli)... 1026 i 


Loss or H.M.S. ‘‘ Vanavarp ”—Morton ror 4 Paper— 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, a Copy of a further Minute relating 
to the loss of H.M.S. ‘ Vanguard,’””—(Mr. Goschen) 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House the opportunity should be afforded to the 


ee 
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[February 28.] 
Loss or H,M.S. ‘‘ Vanavarp’”’—Morton ror a Parper—continued. 
Admiral in Command, Vice Admiral Sir Walter Tarleton, K.C.B. of clearing his 


reputation by being tried by a Court Martial,”—(Captain Pim,)—instead thereof 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” —(Mr. Seely :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question: ’’—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That there be laid before this House, a Copy of a further Minute relating to 
the loss of H.M.S. ‘‘ Vanguard.” 


Suprpty—Rerort—Tue Crvit Service Commission—APPOINTMENT OF LorpD 

HamPron Be ip os bY p 

Surrry [18th February],—Postponed Resolutions [reported 23rd Feb- 
ruary | further considered. 


Tenth Resolution again read, as followeth :— 


(10.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £22,893, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Civil Service Commission.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £22,893,” and insert “‘ £22,393,”— 
(Ur. Mundella, )—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That ‘£22,893’ stand part of the 
Resolution :—The House divided ; Ayes 159, Noes 126 ; Majority 33 :— 
Resolution agreed to. 


Post Orrice Tetecrapn Services [Loan]—Commitrer. Resotvution— 
Considered in Committee es - oe 
Moved to Resolve— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury to 
raise further sums of money, not exceeding in the whole the sum of Five Hundred 
Thousand Pounds, for the purposes of the Telegraph Acts, by the creation of ‘Uhree 
per cent. Capital Stocks of Annuities chargeable on the Consolidated Fund cf the 
United Kingdom,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith) ry ae as 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Surrty—Resolutions ese February | reported. 
First Thirteen Resolutions agreed to. 
Fourteenth Resolution read a second time. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the further Consideration of the said Resolution be post- 
poned,”—( Mr. Monk.) 
‘Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Resolution agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND Monrcrpat Execrions— 


Select Committee appointed, “to. inquire into the working of the existing machinery 
of Parliamentary and Municipal Elections, with power to suggest amendments in the 
same,’—(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


And, on March 8, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
Manchester Post Office Bill— 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee to consist of Five Members, 
Three to be nominated by the House, and Two to be nominated by the Committee 
of Selection :—List of the Committee 


Ordered, That all Petitions pyrite against the Bill be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill, provided such Petitions are presented one clear day before the 
meeting of the Committee, and that such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by 

themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, if they think fit, 

and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against the said, Petitions,—(Mr. William 

Henry Smith.) 
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Eprine Forest Bair— 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee, to consist of Five Mem- 
bers, Three to be nominated by the House, and Two to be nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions 8 pao against the Bill be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill, provided such Petitions are presented one clear day before the 
meeting of the Committee, and that such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, if they think 
fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against the said Petitions :—That the 
Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records; Three to be the 
quorum. 


And, on February 28, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 1105 






































LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 


CuurRcHYARDS—THE Buriat Laws— 


Petitions presented (The Archbishop of Canterbury) si +» 1105 
Petitions ordered to lie on the Table. 


Crossed Cheques Bill (No. 12)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) .. 1106 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday the 9th of March next. 


Army — Kyicutspripc—e Barracks — — Observations, Lord 


Sandhurst ; Reply, Earl Cadogan , 1110 
Scorrish Tzmwps—Question, Observations, The Earl of Minto; Reply, The 4 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon “se 1118 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 


Metrorouitan Ramway Birt—Notice of Question, Sir Edward Watkin .. 1119 
~ Tae Suez Canan ee ec enema i: io Mr. Wilson; Answer, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1120, f 
THe CuHanneL Istanps — RoyaL Court or Jersey — Questions, Mr. # 
Locke ; Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross. . 1120 ; 
PUBLIC-HOUSES (Ineanp)—LxcrsLation—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, : 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. . seal 4 
Primary Epvcation (IrELanp) — LecrsLation — Question, Dr. Ward ; i 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 1122 
Loca Finance — Question, Mr. Paget ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer... 1122 
Mercuant Surepina Acts — OVERLOADING — — - Question, Mr. Anderson ; : ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 1123 ' 
Locat TaxaTion—Questions, Mr. Pell, Mr. Beach ; Answers, Mr. Assheton 
Cross, Mr. Pell 1123 i 
Crvi. Britt Courts (IRELAND) Brz—Question, Mr. M‘ Carthy Downing ; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland. bie . 1124 


Nee igh wy 


Pusiic Bustness—AsH WEDNESDAY— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do meet To-morrow at two of the clock,” —(/r. 


Disraeli) : és -. 1124 f 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. i 
UnrerorMEeD Mounicrpan Corporations (ENGLAND AND WALES) — Rz- 


SOLUTION— | 


Moved, “‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it would be desirable to forthwith abolish 
all criminal jurisdiction exercised by unreformed Municipal Corporations or their 
officers, with the exception of that of the City of London, for which due provision 
has been made by statute,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke) -- 1126 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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County Palatine of Lancaster (Clerk of the Peace) Bill [Bill 6, 
Bill considered in Committee .. 1160 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


veil ei = Cpt (Metropolis) Act (1869) Amendment 
ill 74)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. J. G. Hubbard) 1162 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day month,” — (Mr. 
Goldsmid.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
[House counted out. | 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1. 
Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill [Bill 7]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(MMajor 0’ Gorman) 1164 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—( Mr. 
Charles Lewis.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question:’”— The House divided; Ayes 148, Noes 176; Majo- 
rity 28. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Sea Insurances (Stamping of Policies) Bill [Bill 26]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a coi time,” — (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) . 1187 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Burgesses (Scotland) Bill [Bill 48]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. M‘Laren) .. 1188 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 


Offences against the Person Bill [Bill 1]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Charley) fit . 1188 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words ‘this House will, 
upon this day six months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” 
—(Mr. P. A. Taylor,)—instead thereof. 
After short debate, Question put, ‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 108, 
Noes 82; Majority 26. 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Friday. 
Telegraphs (Money) ) Bill — Resolution [February 28] reported and agreed to :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Raikes, Lord John ee Mr. William Henry ar presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 90] -- 1190 
Intoxicating Liquors (Scotland) BiN—Considoves i in Committee :—Resolution agreed 
to and reported : — Bill ordered (Sir Robert Anstruther, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. Maitland, 
Mr. Edward Jenkins) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 91] 
Trade Union Act (1871) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Mr. T. homes 
Brassey, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Morley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 92].. 1190 


At Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker adjourned the House till -Zo-morrow, 
without putting the Question. 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 2. 


Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees Bill (No. 3)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Archbishop of Canterbury) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and re- 
Jerred to a Select Committee. 
And, on March 7, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Aprrats—STANDING OrDER—RESOLUTION— 


Moved to resolve, That no Appeal or Cause in Error shall be heard and determined 
unless there be present at such hearing and determination not less than three Lords 
holding, or who have held, some of the following high judicial offices; that is to say, 
the office of Lord Chancellor of Great Britain or Ireland, or of Judge of one of the 
Superior Courts of Law or Equity in England, or of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice or Court of Appeal in England, or of the Court of Session in Scotland, or 
of the Superior Courts of Law or Equity in Ireland,—( The Lord Redesdale) 


After short debate, on Question? Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Ordered, That the said Resolution be declared a Standing Order, and that 
it be entered on the Roll of Standing Orders of this House. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 2. 


Cuurcryarps—Owstoy Onurcuyarp—Question, Mr. Watkin Williams; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross oa 
Crvm SeERvICcE oF Tntsed-+-Ruetrearsoets—Queation, Mr. — Playfair ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton ‘ 
ee Bar—Question, Mr. Savesdy: iheniit: Mr. alate 
TOss 
Navy—Cottiston or THE “ALBERTA” AND THE “ MisttET0r ”—Questions, 
Mr. T. E. Smith, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. Hunt 
ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion hits akan ELEMENTARY Ceavecua~Apieatbine, 
Mr. Heygate ; Answer, Viscount Sandon . 
REGISTRATION OF ELEcToRS—PAROCHIAL Reater-Question, Mr. Richard ; . 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Army—Tue Reszerve—Question, Sir George Campbel " Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 
Merropotis — Hype Park — SratTe oF Boreus Row — - Question, Mr. 
Pease; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox ; 
aa rs M.S. “‘ Devastation ”’—Question, Captain ellen Answer, Mr. 
unt 
Post Orrice—Tue TELEGRAPH SERvice—Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ 
THE pene spitter eR DANIEL Tanem--Qneiticn, Mr. Mek ; Answer, Mr. 
ourke ‘ 
Mercantite Martme—Brackwoon’s “ Nicutr Het INDICATOR ””__Question, 
Colonel Naghten ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 
Owners or Lanp (IneLanp) — Iris ** DomEspay ”’ Boox—Question, Mr. 
on rg petals Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; weeeetnes Mr. John 
rig ‘ és 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


Army Recrvurtinc—Resotvtion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the inducements to enter the ranks of the fase ought to be increased,” 
—(Captain Nolan,)—instead thereof 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the ‘veblin proposed re be left wad 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
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Suprry—Order for Committee—continued. 
Army—Mrirary Scanpat at Hytae—Observations, Mr. Sandford 
Army — Kyicutssripce Barracks — Observations, Mr. J. R. Yorke; 


Reply, Mr. Gathorne Hardy :—Short debate thereon 
Army — Mirra eS Rae Te ee Mr. W. 
Price; Reply, Mr. Stanley . 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Gectiee do now Sete the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstImMateEs. 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 132,884, be maintained for the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and for Depéts for the training of Recruits for Service at Home 
and Abroad, including Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from the lst day of April 
1876 to the 3lst day of March 1877, inclusive” ; 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a saath of Land Forees, not exceed- 
ing 122,884, &c.,”— (Mr. Pease) . 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman S report Disa, and ask 
leave to sit again,””—( Mr. Holms :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again To-morrow. 


Council of India (Professional Appointments) Bill [Bill 69]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second peur FOR oer George 
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Hamilton) Ke ne n ‘ .. 1278 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is inexpedient to pass this Bill, as it would throw an additional and 
unnecessary charge on the Revenues of India,”—(Mr. Fawcett,)—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 

out stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 151, 
Noes 41 ; Majority 110. 


Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Meronant Surprrne [Sararres, &c.]— 
Order for Committee read :—Hoved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” .. 
Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 7 1, Noes 34; “Majority sf. 
Matter considered in Committee. 
A Resolution agreed to; to be reported To-morrow. 
Cattle Disease (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 94] 


Protection to Growing Crops (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Alexander Gordon, Sir 
Robert Anstruther, Viscount a Sir Windham yoink amas and read 
the first time [Bill 95] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 3. 


Matay Penrnsuta — Personal nee. 2 Lord wianied of Alderley ; 
Reply, The Earl of Carnarvon ‘ ‘ 


Appellate Jurisdiction Bill (No. “ee 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee.” 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—-House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made :—The Report thereof to be received on Friday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 23.) 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 3. 


Irish Cuurcn Temporatities ComMissioners—CuurcH Lanps— Question, 
Mr. Fay; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ‘ 
Sate oF Foop anp Drucs Act—Pustic Axatysts—Question, Mr. Watkin 
Williams; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. ha 
Nationa, Tracuers (Irevanp) Act, 1875 — Conrrisutory Untoxs— 
Question, Mr. Meldon; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; 
Inish Lanp Act—Norices to Quir— Question, Mr. Butt; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 
Army—KNicHTspripcE Barracks—Question, "Mr. J. RB. Yorke ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy ‘ 
CRUELTY ‘TO Awnmats—Question, Mr. Meldon ; “Answer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach ; 
Army EstruaTes—THE InorEasep Pay oF “THE Sotprers — Question, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Buriat Services iv Parish CourchyarDs—ReEsoLuTion— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the parish churchyards of England and Wales having been by the com- 
mon law of England appropriated to the use of the entire body of the parishioners, 
it is just and right, while making proper provision for the maintenance of order and 
decency, to permit interments in such churchyards either without any burial services 
or with burial services other than those of the Church of England, and performed 
by persons other than the Ministers of that Church,’—(Mr. Osborne Morgan,)— 
instead thereof .. * 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”” — After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 279, Noes 248; Majority 31. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes 

Main Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ” 

—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


\.. Exchequer Bonds (£4,080,000) Bill [Bill 89]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, “without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time on Monday next, at half past Four of the clock. 


DeEprREcIATION oF SILVER— 


Select Committee appointed, ‘to consider and réport upon the causes of the deprecia- 
tion of the price of silver, and the effects of such depreciation upon the exchange be- 
tween India and England,”—(Lord Georye Hamilton.) 


And, on March 9, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee os 
Petition or Mr. Cuartes Henwoop—ReEsoLtutTion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Petition of Mr. Charles Henwood, presented upon the 16th day of 
February last,* be printed and distributed with the Votes,’’—( Colonel Beresford) 

[* Henwood, Charles,—Petition of Charles Henwood, for inquiry into his 

case to lie upon the Table. ] 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the Order that the Petition of Mr. Charles Henwood do lie upon the Table 
be read, and discharged,” —(Mr. Hunt,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question.” 

After short debate, Notice taken, that Strangers were present :— 

Whereupon Mr. Speaker read the Resolution on the subject which was 

adopted by the House last Session, and stated that unless otherwise 

directed by the House he should abide by that Resolution. He ac- 
cordingly, without further debate, put the Question, ‘That Strangers 

be ordered to withdraw :””—The House divided ; Ayes 6, Noes 16. 

Forty Members not being present— [House was adjourned. ] 
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LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 6. 


Firman on Rerorms—Tae Susime Porre—Txe Anprassy Nore— 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS— 
Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of the firman 


on reforms which has lately come from the Sublime Porte, and of the ae 
note by which it has been followed,—(Zhe Lord Campbell) , 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 6. 


Post OrricE—TriecrarH Merssaces—Question, Mr. Mitchell wanes ; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

Navy—Coar—Question, Mr. Hussey-Vivian ; "Answer, Mr. Hunt 

Mercuant Suippinc Actrs—Cases oF Sourvy — Question, Mr. Ward; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

EreMentary Epvcation Act—WreENnTHAM—Question, Mr. Colman ; : An- 
swer, Viscount Sandon 

ELEMENTARY Epvucation Act—Poor Law Retier—Question, Mr. Alderman 
W. M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

“Tue NationaL Bank OF Ecypr—Question, Mr. W. Cartwright ; Answer, 
Mr. Disraeli f 

THE Scorcu Fisnertes—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

Suypay Drinxine (Ireranp)—Return—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Returns As TO THE CouRT OF Szsston—Question, Mr. Grieve ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate : 

Mercuant SuHIPPine Aor — Unseawortuy Sures — Foreran Narioys— 
Question, Mr. Wilson; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 

PaRLIAMENT — Petition oF Mr. Cuartes Henwoop — ‘Exciuston OF 
Srrancers—Observations, Mr. Speaker .. 


“Exchequer Bonds (£4,080,000) Bill [Bill 89]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,””—(M/r. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, 
and passed. 


~~ Consolidated Fund (£4,080,000) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 


Suprpty—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Army Estmmates—Rersotution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the interests of the Nation do not demand 
an increased x pre on the Land Forces,’ BA ny Wilfrid so Meus: 
thereof ‘ 

After debate, Cristie put, “That the ‘oui proposed to be left wid 
stand part of the Question:’"—The House divided; Ayes 192, Noes 
63; Majority 129. 

Main citin, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstimaTEs— 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a number of Land Forces, not 
exceeding 132,884, be maintained for the Service of the United Kingdom of 
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Svuppty—Army Estimatres—O itt tinued, 


Great Britain and Ireland, and for Depdts for the training of Recruits for Service 

at Home and Abroad, including Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from the 1st 

day of April 1876 to ‘the 31st y of March 1877, inclusive” .. 1456 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a number of Land Forces, 

not exceeding 122,884, &c.,—(Mr. Pease : —After long debate, Motion, by leave, 

withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) £4,722,200, Pay and satanic te &c. of Land Forces.—After short debate, Vote 

reed. to 1486 

f } £49,200, Divine Service. 

5- 





£27, '900, Administration of Military Law. 
) £262, 400, Medical Establishments.—After short debate Vote agreed to 1488 
Motion made, and Question brs ana “That a sum, not exceeding £672,700, be ‘ 
granted to Her Majesty, to detray the Charge for Militia Pay and Allowances, 

which will come in course of payment from the Ist day of April 1876 to the 31st 
day of March 1877, inclusive.”-—After short debate, Motion agreed to 1488 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; to 4 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


Telegraphs (Money) Bill [Bill 90]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Lord John 
Manners) . 1488 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second. time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


Drugging of Animals Bill [Bill 85]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Sir John Astley) .. 1490 i 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- P 
mitted for Wednesday. 





Private Birrts— Canvassing IN THE HovsE—ReEsoLtuTrion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the solicitation of Members of this House to oppose or support Private 
Bills on Second Reading by Members connected in any way with interests concerned 
in that opposition or support, has a tendency to restore the evils which this House 
sought to redress by the present system of Private Bill Committees chosen by a 
Committee of Selection,’’—(Sir Edward Watkin) -- 1491 


After short debate,-Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REFEREES ON PrivaTE Brrts—Nomrnation oF SELEcT ComMITTEE— 


Moved, ‘* That the Select Committee on Referees on Private Bills do consist 
of Twenty-one Members,”’—(J/r. Anderson) .. 1495 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ Twenty- one,” in order 
to insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-three,” —( Mr. Sullivan, )—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ ‘Twenty-one ’ stand 
part of the Question: ”—The House divided; Ayes 73, Noes 21; 
Majority 52. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Spencer Walpole be a Member of the said Committee :” 
—Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 79, Noes 11; Majority 68. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Dodson be one other Member of the said Committee :” 
—Question os :—The House divided; Ayes 77, Noes 11; Majority 66. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Mowbray be one other Member of the said Committee : ime 
—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Captain Nolan :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 17, Noes 
68; Majority 51. 

Question put, ‘‘That Mr. Mowbray be one other Member of the said 
Committee :’”,—The House divided ; Ayes 76, Noes 10; Majority 66. 
Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Sclater-Booth be one other Member of the said Com- 

mittee :”’—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 74, Noes 9; Ma- 
jority 65. 
Sir Edward Colebrooke nominated one dite Member of the said Com- 
mittee, 
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Rererees on Private Brrts—Nomination or Setect CommirreE—continued. 


Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Pemberton be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee :””—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 74, Noes 9; Ma- 
jority 65. 

Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Whitbread be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee :”’—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 74, Noes 9; Ma- 
jority 65. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Basil Woodd be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee :’’—Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 74, Noes 9; Ma- 
jority 65. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Sir John St. Aubyn be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee :’’—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 74, Noes 8; Ma- 
jority 66. 

Mr. Kavanagh and The O’Conor Don nominated other Members of the 
said Committee. 

Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Heygate be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee :””—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 71, Noes 7; Ma- 
jority 64. 

Sir Francis Goldsmid nominated one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Mills be one other Member of the said Committee :” 
—Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 75, Noes 3; Majority 72. 

Mr. Dillwyn nominated one other Member of the said Committee. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Rodwell be one other Member of the said Committee :” 
—Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 74, Noes 3; Majority 71. 
Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Monk be one other Member of the said Committee :” 
—Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 74, Noes 3; Majority 71. 
Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Staveley Hill be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee :’”—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 75, Noes 3; Ma- 

jority 72. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Muntz be one other Member of the said Committee :” 
—Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 75, Noes 3; Majority 72. 
Moved, ‘‘That Mr. John Talbot be one other Member of the said Com- 

mittee :”’—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 74, Noes 3; Ma- 
jority 71. 
Mr. Anderson nominated one other Member of the said Committee. 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 
Oyster Fisoertes—Mortion For a Setect CommirrEE— 

Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire what are the reasons for 
the present scarcity of Oysters, and what has been the effect of the measures relating 
to Oyster Fisheries adopted by Parliament subsequently to the 7 of the Royal 
Commission on Sea Fisheries in 1866,”—(Sir Charles Legard) 1498 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question to ada the words 

‘and to report what further legislative measures may, in the opinion 
of the Committee, be desirable,”—( Mr. Cawley.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire what are the reasons for the present scarcity 
of Oysters, and what has been the effect of the measures relating to Oyster Fisheries 
adopted by Parliament subsequently to the Report of the Royal Commission on Sea 


Fisheries in 1866, and to report what further legislative measures may, in the 
opinion of the Committee, be desirable.” 


And, on March 9, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAROH 7. 
“~~Excnrquer Bonps (£4,080,000) Bmx — Personal Explanation, Earl 








Granville; Reply, The Earl of Derby .. 1499 
RECEPTION OF FUGITIVE Siaves—THE Crrcvtars—Insrructions—Petition 
presented ( Viscount Cardwell) ve .. 1506 


After debate, Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 
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Army — Sza-Ports Dezrences — Tue Finta or Forra—Question, Mr. 
Cowan; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. «. 1565 


MERCHANT SHIPPING Actrs—Boanp or Trape Surveys—TuE “ Mount 
Royat ”—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. 1566 
Sourn Kenstneron Mvuszeum—Arr Liprary—Question, Mr. Mundella ; 


Answer, Lord Henry Lennox .. 1567 
Army—ARTILLERY OFFICERS (Inp1a)—Question, Mr. W. Holms; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton ~ .. 1567 
PREVENTION OF FLoops IN THE Tames — LEGIsLation _ - Question, Mr. 
Locke ; Answer, Sir James Hogg .. 1568 
INLAND Revenue — Grocers’ WINE AND Spreir Licences —Question, Mr. 
Bolckow ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. .. 1568 


Tre Roya TrTLEs Brr—Question, Mr. Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 1568 


Customs—Tue Wine Durties—Morion ror a Setect Commitrrer—- 
Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the present system of 
levying the Customs Duties on Wine,” —(Mr. William Cartwright) -- 1569 


After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


TraLzE Savincs Banxk—Morion For a Serect CommirrE—E— 
Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the case of the de- 
positors in the late Tralee Savings Bank,”—(The O’ Donoghue) me - 1582 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 54, Noes 133; ; 
Majority 79. 
Rartway Passencer Dury—Resoivtion— 
Moved, ‘That, in the opinion of this House, the Railway Passenger Duty ought 
to be reduced at an bead date, with a view to its ultimste — "= (ab Serjeant 
Spinks) ve -» 1586 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the opera- 
tion of the present Law relating to the Railway Passenger Duty, and especially 
as to its effect upon the working of cheap trains,’ — (Mr. Rodweil,) — instead 
thereof. 
After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report bs 
the operation of the present Law relating to the Railway Passenger Duty, am 
especially as to its effect upon the working of cheap trains,’ be added, Utena 
thereof.” 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to add, at the 
end thereof, the words 

‘“‘and further to inquire what additional accommodation for the public may fairly be 
demanded from the Railway Companies as an equivalent for a reduction or the 
abolition of the Duty,”—(Mr. Faweett.) 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be added at the end of the proposed 
Amendment: ’’—The House divided ; Ayes 41, Noes 113; Majority 72. 


Question put, 

“That the words ‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the operation of the present Law relating to the Railway Passenger Duty, and 
especially as to its effects upon the working of cheap trains,’ be added to the word 
‘That’ in the Original Question.” 

The House divided; Ayes 137, Noes 23; Majority 144. 

Main Question, as amended, put. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report be 
the operation of the present Law relating to the Railway Passenger Duty, an 
especially as to its effect upon the working of cheap trains. 


And, on March 23, Committee nominated :-—List of the Committee .. 1602 
VOL, COXXYVII. [rump szrizs.] [f/f ] 
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Municipal Officers Superannuation Bill [Bill 2)— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Rathbone) .. “4 is -. 1603 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘this House will, upon this 
day six months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —(Mr. Fielden, ) 
—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question:’?’—The House divided; Ayes 68, 
Noes 88; Majority 20. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Com- 
mittee put off for six months. 


Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) meee ie rh -» 1605 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8. 


Game Laws (Scotland) Bill [Bill 3]— 
Moved,‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. M‘Zagan) .. 1606 
After debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and 
at the end of the Question to add the words “upon this day six 
months,”—(Zord Elcho) .. oe is .. 1644 
After further debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part 
of the Question: ”’—The House divided; Ayes 172, Noes 150; Ma- 
jority 22. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Homicide Law Amendment Bill [Bill 75]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) Lt R gig is .. 1657 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(r. 
Wheelhouse :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 
East India (Chief Justices of High Courts) Bill— Ordered (Sir George Campbell, 
Sir George Balfour, Mr. Kinnaird) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 98] -» 1660 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No 2) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wiiliam Henry Smith, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 99] oi ee ee 
















1660 










LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 9. 


ReoErtion oF Fveitrve Staves — Tuer Crrcutars — Petition — Personal 
Explanation, The Lord Chancellor nf oa .. 1660 


University of Oxford Bill (No. 16)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) .. 1661 
Amendment moved, to leave out from (“ That’) to the end of the Motion; and to insert 
(‘‘ this House regrets that any legislation should be undertaken in reference to either 
University, except after a more extended and comprehensive inquiry than fell within 
the scope of the recent Royal Commission,” )—(Zhe Lord Colchester.) 
After long debate, on Question, That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Motion? Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Bill nel 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday, the 30th instant. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 9. 
South Eastern Railway Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(DMr. Fielden) ., 1708 
After short debate, Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 
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East Inp1A Army — Superannuation, &c. ALLowAnces—Question, Sir 
George Campbell; Answer, Lord George Hamilton . 

Tue Nationa, Bank or Eaypt—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke .. 

Mercuant SHIPPING Acts—THE Loap Line Rerurns— Question, Mr. 
Wilson ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

THE AcctpEnt to H.M.S. ‘ Serapis ’’— Cnarn Casies—Question, Mr. 
Bentinck; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

CRIMINAL Law — DIsPROPORTIONED SENTENCES — Question, Mr. James; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Mepicat Decrees—‘‘ Consomnt EXamrnations Question, Mr. Errington; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Army—VoLunTEER ApsuTants—Question, Mr. Brogden ; ; " Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy pee 

West AFRICAN SerrLEMENTs—CEsston OF THE " Gampra—Question, Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Post Orrick —Postan TetecrapH SErvice—THE RoyaL ENGINEERS— 
Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Lord John Manners 

Worxuovse ScHoors (InELanp)—Question, Mr. O’Clery; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach 

CrminaL Law — THE TICHBORNE CLamcant - — Question, Dr. Kenealy ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

CrmuvaL Law (Scortanp)—CasE oF THE "«¢ Awerra ” — Question, Mr. 
Grieve ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Eoveariox—LzotsLarion—Question, Mr. Mundella ; Answer, Viscount 
Sandon 

Inpia Tarrrr Acr, 1875—Question, Mr. Faweett ; Answer, Lord George 
Hamilton 

Merrororis—Hypz Park — Tue Serpentine — Question, Mr. Pease; 
Answer, Lord Henry Lennox ‘ 

Army (MeErropoiis)—Sentrres—Question, Mr. Hayter ; " Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

Mercuant SHIPPING Acrs—Scurvy—Question, Mr. Ward; Answer, Sir 
Charles Adderley 

Coot Inmicration From Inp1a To Guraxa—Question, ‘Mr. Richard ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton 

Navy—Tue Royat Marimes—IncreasE oF "Pay—Question, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre; Answer, Mr. Hunt ‘ 

Arwy—Moper Cavatry Barrack—Question, Mr. J. B. Yorke ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy . ee 

Crmiunat Law—Tue Fenian “Prrsoners—Question, Mr. "M. Brooks ; 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli 

PaRLIAMENT—BUvUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Norices or Motion— Question, 
Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Mr. Speaker 


Royal Titles Bill [Bill 83]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”—( Mr. Disraeli) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—(J/r. Samuelson :)—After 
long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 31, Noes 284; 
Majority 253. 
Main Question put, and agreed to ;—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 





Svurrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: "— 


ArmMy—KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 









words ‘this House ought not to_bé asked to vote the first instalment of £100,000 
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Suprty—Order for Committee read—continued. 


for the proposed reconstruction of Knightsbridge Barracks without the plans 
prepared by Mr. Wyatt being first produced, and sufficient time being allowed for 
their consideration by Members,” —(Mr. Reginald Yorke,)—instead thereof - 1760 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 195, 
Noes 46 ; Majority 149. 


ian tiiadieinaaaan 1v Barracks—Observations, Mr. A. M‘Arthur ; 
Reply, Lord Eustace Cecil . 1766 

Army—Munit1a Apsvrants—Observations, Viscount Emlyn ; Reply, Mr. 
Stanley :—Short debate thereon - 1767 

Army—Pay or Sonprers aNp Marines — ~ Observations, Sir Henry 
Havelock; Reply, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 1771 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, a 
agreed to. 





SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstimaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


es £672,700, Militia Pay and Allowances.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 1776 
(2.) £74,400, Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allowances.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 1776 
(3.) £458,000, Volunteer | Corps Pay and Allowances, — After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 1777 
(4.) £132,000, Army ‘Reserve Force.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oa Eee 









Cattle Disease (Ireland) Bill [Bill 94]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) . 1778 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for To-morrow. 


County Palatine of Lancaster (Clerk of the Peace) Bill— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. .. 1778 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third ‘time To-morrow. 


Burgesses (Scotland) Bill [Bill 48]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. . 1779 
Moved to report Progress,—(Mr. J. Holms: :)—After short debate, Motion 

agreed to :—Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Secretary am The Judge at a presented, 
and read the first time oe . 
















LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 10. 


Tue MrrcantiteE Martne—Trarmine Surps—Observations, The Earl of 
Shaftesbury ; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon :—Debate 
thereon ; 1780 

Army — Cuurch ATTENDANCE OF Souprers—PAayMENT FOR SrTrincs— 

Question, Observations, The Earl of Belmore; Reply, Earl Cadogan .. 1793 












COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 10. 


Army—Recruitinc—Question, Mr. Wilson; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 1795 
_AcricutturaL Hoxtpinas (Enauanp) Act — Tue Ducny or Lancaster— 










Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, Colonel Taylor j .. 1796 
Mines Act— Use oF BLASTING Powpsn—LzeisLarrox—Question, Mr. 
Macdonald; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1797 






Parzrs RELATING To Cuma — Question, Mr. Leatham ; Answer, Mr. 
Bour 9 ihe oe ee os .. 1798 
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Navy—Circutar Sures— Question, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy; Answer, Mr. 
Hunt -- 1798 
UNITED SraTEs—GENERAL ScuEnck — Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke . 1798 
LANDED PROPRIETORS (Inzranp)—Question, Mr. John Bright; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach : . 1798 
Army Mepicau Orricers—Question, Mr. Lyon Playfair ; " Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy .. 1799 
Law anp Justice—Unton or Lxcat Orrices (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. 
Charles Lewis; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 1800 
Surpty — Order for Committee read: — Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 
Tae Epvcation Copz —Cuxorce or Svussects—ResoLvuTion— 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “while reading, writing, and arithmetic should be obligatory in all Elemen- 
tary Schools, it is desirable that the choice of other subjects should, as heretofore, 
be left to the School Board or Committee of prevented on John Lubbock — 
instead thereof 800 
After short debate, Question, That the wend proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
MeroantitE Marine — Pensions to SeAMEN—Observations, Mr. T. 
Brassey ; Reply, Sir Charles Adderley :—Debate thereon . 1812 
Lzcat Departments Commission, 1874—TuHe Report—Question, Obser- 
vations, Lord Frederick Cavendish ; Reply, Mr. W. H. Smith . 1837 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 
SUPPLY — considered in Committee — Crviz Service EstmaTes — 
—Cxass II.—Sataries anpD Expenses or Pusiic DEPARTMENTS. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £6,992, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1877, for the Sala- 
ries of the Officers and Attendants of the Household of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland and other Expenses” . 1839 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceeding £5,430, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. J. Cowen :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) £27,530, Chief Secretary for Ireland Offices. — After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 1843 
(3.) £460, Boundary Survey, Ireland. 
(4.) £2, 058, Charitable Donations and Bequests Office, Ireland. 
ts £6, 050, Public Record Office, Ireland. 
6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £28,675, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the ye which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, for the Salaries and 
Expenses i the Office of Public Works in deka’ 1843 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a ae not exceedin £27,836, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Sullivan :\—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 78, Noes 123 ; ew 45. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Motion made, and mud ug roposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £28,175, be 
ted, &c.,”—(Mr. Muntz 5—teedio put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 81, 
oes 123; Majority 42. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(7.) £18,237, Registrar General’s Office, &c. Ireland. 
(8.) £21, 550, General Survey and Valuation, Ireland. 
(9-) $78, 000, Pauper Lunatics, Ireland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1846 
Crass ITI.—Law anv Justice. 
(10.) £57,061, Law Charges, England. 
(11. ee £179, 848, Criminal Prosecutions, &c. England.—After short debate, Vote pe 


Resclutions to be reported. 
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Suppty—Crvim Service Estrmates—Committee—continued. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £173,025, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, for such of the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, of the Court 
of Appeal, and of the Supreme Court of Judicature, as are not charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund” .. ee ap bf #8 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £171,325, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Waddy :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £61,586, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1877, for such Salaries and 
Expenses of the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions of the 
High Court of Justice, as are not charged on the Consolidated Fund” ee 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Mr. 
Rylands :)—Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Municipal Corporations, &c. (Funds) Bill—Ordered (Sir Sydney Waterlow, Mr. Mun- 
della, Mr. Morley, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Dixon); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 101] js * i x -» 1850 


Local Government Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. Salt, Mr. Sclater-Booth) ; 


1847 


1850 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 102] ne ; - 1850 
Irish Church Act (1869) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Parnell, Mr. Fay) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 103] os «» 1851 
LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 13. 
HELIcoLaNnD—ADDREss FOR ParErs— 
Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of (1) the 
capitulation of September 1807 by which Heligoland was ceded to Great Britain ; 
(2) the Order in Council of 7th January 1864 relating to the government of Heligo- 
land; and (3) Papers explaining the revocation of that Order in 1868,—(The Lari of 
Rosebery) a oe os os «» 1851 

After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 

Resolved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copies of the Order 
in Council of 7th January, 1864, relating to the Government of Heligoland, and 
Papers explaining the revocation of that @rder in 1868. 

Iron-Ciaps—Morion ror Rerurns— 

Moved that there be laid before this House, Return of the draught of water of each 
first-class ironclad, noting in each case whether such -ship could or could not pass 
through the Suez Canal when complete in coal, provisions, stores, and armament,— 

(The Lord Dunsany) .. i ° 


ke ‘a - 1855 
After short debate, on Question? Resolved in the Negative. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 13. 


Army VETERINARY SuRGEons—Question, Mr. Stacpoole; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy én és rT .. 1864 
Game Laws (Scortanp) Buz — Lxcistation — Question, Mr. Kinnaird ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ ai .. 1864 
Tue Royat Navat Coitzce, Greenwich — Examinations—Question, Mr. 
Kavanagh; Answer, Mr. Hunt eh ¥ .. 1864 
Navy—Screw Prorerrers—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. Hunt.. 1865 
InTEMPERANCE (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Sullivan; Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach .. ¥. as ie .. 1865 
Post Orrice—Savines Banx Department—Sire—Question, Mr. Redmond; 
Answer, Lord John Manners “is wa tote 
Criuinat Law—Bvuxton RerorMatory—Question, Mr. Burt; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross ee oe rs .» 1866 
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Merropotis—THE Vicror1a EmBaANKMENT—Question, Colonel Beresford ; 
Answer, Sir James Hogg .. . 1867 
Royat Sryztz anp Tirtes—Tue Native Princes oF Inp1a—Question, Mr. 
Ernest Noel; Answer, Mr. Disraeli a . 1867 
Post OFFICE — Tue Maits TO THE Heprres—Question, Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh; Answer, Lord John Manners . 1868 
MERCANTILE Marre — Wreox OF THE ‘ RoyaL Apztamr””—Question, 
Captain Digby; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 1868 
Inp1a—UncovenanTeD Crvit SzervicE—Question, Mr. Dalrymple ; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton es . 1869 
Navy—H.M.S8. ‘‘ Vanavarp’ ’__Papzrs—Question, Captain Pim ; Answer, 
Mr. Hunt... . 1869 
Eoyprtan Frvance—Mr. Cave’s "Rerort—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; : 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli e . 1870 
Army—Home District Commanp—Question, “Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy .. 1870 
Equity Courts (Inetanp) — Lorp Justice Cnristian — ~ Question, Mr. 
Callan; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 1871 
THE Moriny Brr—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor Answer, “Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy a .. 1873 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question nanan 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ?»— 


Tae ApMIRALTY —CrvinIAN First Lorps—Resotvution— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the practice of placing at the head of the 
Admiralty civilians, who from their antecedents cannot be conversant with the 
business of that Department, is detrimental to the interests of the ee 
Bentinck,)—instead thereof ; 1873 

After long debate, Question put, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ”’—The House divided ; Ayes 261, Noes 18; 
Majority 243. 

British AND Forztcn Iron-Crap Navres—Observations, Mr. E. J. 
Reed; Reply, Mr. Hunt :—Debate thereon .. 1891 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estimates— 


(In the Committee.) 
60,000 Men and Boys, including 14,000 Royal Marines - 1918 
After long debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Sonal and ask “la: 
to sit again,” —(Mr. Rylands :)\—Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 63, 
Noes 105; Majority 42. 
Moved, * That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,”—(Captain Nolan :)—After short 
debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ay es 62, Noes 104; Majority 42: 
Vote agreed to. 
Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. 
Dillw yn: )—Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Hatrrax (Vicar’s Rate)— 

‘Ordered, That a Select Committee of Five Members, to be nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, be appointed to inquire into the operation of the Act 10 Geo. 4, 
c. 14, relating to the Vicar’s Rate at Halifax, and to report their opinion to the 
House whether any and what amendments should be made in the said Act.—(Sir Henry 


Selwin-Ibbetson) si -- 1948 
MancuEsTER Post OFFicE Cmceiael 
Considered in Committee op ee 1948 


A Resolution agreed to ; to be reported Pimaine 
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Coroners (Dublin) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Suilioan,'Sir Arthur Guinness, Mr. Maurice 
Brooks, Mr. Patrick Martin) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 104] 


Poolbeg Lighthouse Bill—Ordered (Mr. Edward Stanhope, Sir Charles ne : 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 105] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 14. 


Patents for Inventions Bill (No. 15)— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Appellate Jurisdiction Bill (No. 23)— 


Bill read 3* (according to Order) 
Amendments made :—Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Inp1a—TueE Inpran Tartrr—Observations, Viscount Halifax; Reply, The 
Marquess of Salisbury :—Debate thereon 

VIvisEcTIon—LEGIsLATION—Observations, Question, Lord Henniker ; Reply, 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon ’ “ 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 14. 


PartiaMent — East Svurrork Exection— Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Boroven Bovunparres — Question, Sir Sydney Waterlow ; " Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

“THe Suez Canat—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; " Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

CriminaL Law — WIFE DzsertIon— Case oF GEORGE “Wanrincton— 
Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Bankruptcy Jurispicrion (IRELAND) — Question, Mr. Charles Lewis; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ‘ 

Pgace PrEsERVATION (IRELAND) Act — Procnamep Disrricrs—Question, 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Tue BANKRUPTCY Laws—LecrsLaTion—Question, Mr. Bell; Answer, The 
Attorney General 

THe Royat SryLE AnD Trr1z—Question, Sir William Harcourt ; Answer, 
Mr. Disraeli .. 

JAPAN AND Corza—Cumva—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke ; 

Arwy—Garrison or Dustin—Tyrnom Fever — Question, Mr. Clive ; 
Answer ; Lord Eustace Cecil 

Irish ANTE- Unton SratuTEs—Question, Mr. ‘Law; Answer, The Solicitor 
General for Ireland 

Equity Courts (IneLanp) — Lorp Justice Currstian—Personal Expla- 
nation, Mr. Law; Reply, Mr. Disraeli : 


Contacious DisEAsEs (ANIMALS)—RzEsoLUTION— 


Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, the general orders and regulations for the 
stoppage of ‘Contagious Diseases among Stock should cease to be varying or permis- 
sive, and should be uniform cade: tas Great Britain and Ireland,”—(Mr. Clare 
Read) > 


Amendment eA 
To add, at the end of the Question, the words “and that it is further desirable that the 
recommendations of the Select Committee of 1873, in relation to foot and mouth 
disease, should be carried into effect,”—(Mr. 0’ Conor.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added :’”’—After long 
debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Samr VincEnT (TREATMENT OF OooxrEs)—Morion For an ADDRESS— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies or 
Extracts of any Correspondence which may have passed from the Ist day of August 
1875 to the present date, between the Governor of the Windward Islands, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Saint Vincent, and the Colonial Office, relative to alleged 


abuses in treatment of Coolies in Saint Vincent,”—(Mr. Errington) .- 2073 © 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Ecclesiastical Assessments (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave—( Zhe Lord Advocate) os we .. 2076 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law in regard to Ecclesiastical 
Assessments in Scotland, ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary 
Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson); presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 106. ] 


Marine Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Algernon Egerton) .. 2078- 
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TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





LORDS. 





SAT FIRST. 


Turspay, Fresruary 8, 1876. 
The Lord Dorchester, after the Death of his Cousin. 


Fripay, Fresruary 11. 
The Lord Westbury, after the Death of his Grandfather. 


TuursDAy, Fesruary 17. 
Earl Stanhope, after the Death of his Father. 





NEW PEERS. 


Tuxspay, Fesruary 8, 1876. 


John Ralph Ormsby-Gore, Esquire, having been created Baron Harlech of 
Harlech in the County of Merioneth—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 

John Tollemache, Esquire, having been created Baron Tollemache of Helming- 
ham Hall in the County of Suffolk—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 

Sir Robert Tolver Gerard, Baronet, having been created’ Baron Gerard of Bryn 
in the County Palatine of Lancaster—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


TuursDay, Fresruary 10. 


William Earl of Abergavenny, having been created Earl of Lewes in the 
County of Sussex and Marquess of Abergavenny in the County of Mon- 
mouth—Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 

Edward Montagu Stuart Granville, Baron Wharncliffe, having been created 
Viscount Carlton of Carlton and Earl of Wharncliffe, both in the West 
Riding of the County of York—Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 


Trurspay, Fresruary 17. 


Henry Gerard Sturt, Esquire, having been created Baron Alington of Crichel 
in the County of Dorset—Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 

















TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED Kinapom. 


COMMONS. 





NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Dvurine Recess— 

For Suffolk (Western Division), v. Fuller Maitland Wilson, esquire, deceased. 

For Lancaster County (South Western Division), ». Charles Turner, esquire, 
deceased. 

For Surrey (Middle Division), v. Sir Richard Baggallay, knight, Judge of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal. 

For Whitehaven, v. George Augustus Frederick Cavendish Bentinck, esquire, 
Judge Advocate General. 

For Aberdeen County (Eastern Division), ». William Dingwall Fordyce, esquire, 
deceased. 

For Horsham, v. Right honble. Sir William Seymour Vesey Fitzgerald, Chief 
Charity Commissioner for England and Wales. 

For Jpswich, v. John Patteson Cobbold, esquire, deceased. 

For Wilts (Southern Division), v. Lord Henry Frederick Thynne, Treasurer of 
Her Majesty’s Household. 

For Salop (Northern Division), ». John Ralph Ormsby Gore, esquire, now 
Baron Harlech. 

For Dorset, v. Henry Gerard Sturt, esquire, now Baron Alington. 

For Burnley, v. Richard Shaw, esquire, deceased. 

For Suffolk (Eastern Division), v. Viscount Mahon, now Earl Stanhope. 

For Armagh Borough, v. John Vance, esquire, deceased. 


TuEspDAY, Fesruary 8, 1876. 


For Berkshire, v. Richard Benyon, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 
For Leominster, v. Richard Arkwright, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 
For Manchester, v. William Romaine Callender, esquire, deceased. 


Wenpnespay, Feprvary 9. 

For Huntingdon Borough, v. Sir John Burgess Karslake, knight, Manor of 
Northstead. 

For Enniskillen Borough, v. Viscount Crichton, Commissioner of the Treasury. 
Monpay, Fesrvary 14. 

For East Retford, v. Viscount Galway, deceased. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 21. 
For Horsham, v. Robert Henry Hurst, Esquire, void Election. 





NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Turspay, Frsrvary 8, 1876. 


Lancaster County (South Western Division)—John Ireland Blackburne, esquire. 
Suffolk (Western Division)—Thomas Thornhill, esquire. 

Blackburn—Daniel Thwaites, esquire. 

Wilts (Southern Division)—Lord Henry Frederick Thynne, 

Horsham—Robert Henry Hurst, esquire. 
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TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UniITeED Kivapom—Commons. 


Dorset-—Honble. Edward Henry Trafalgar Digby. 

Surrey (Middle Division)—Sir James John Trevor Lawrence, baronet. 
Ipswich—Thomas Clement Cobbold, esquire. 

Aberdeen County (Eastern Division)—Sir Alexander Hamilton Gordon. 
Armagh Borough—George De La Poer Beresford, esquire. 

Salop (Northern Division)—Stanley Leighton, esquire. 

Whitehaven—Right honble. George Augustus Frederick Cavendish Bentinck. 


Tuurspay, Fzesrvary 17. 

Huntingdon Borough—Viscount Hinchingbrook. 
Leominster—Thomas Blake, esquire. 

Monpay, Feprvary 21. 
Enniskillen—Viscount Crichton. 
Burnley—Peter Rylands, esquire. 

TuursDAY, Fepruary 24. 


Manchester—Jacob Bright, esquire (made affirmation.) 

Suffolk County (Eastern Division) — Frederick St. John Newdegate Barne, 
esquire. 
Fray, Fesrvary 25. 

Berkshire—Philip Wroughton, esquire. 


THurspay, Marcu 2. 


East Retford—William Beckett Denison, esquire. 
Horsham—James Clifton Brown, esquire. 





















THE MINISTRY 
Or tHe Rieut Honovraste BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 

At THE CoMMENCEMENT oF THE TurRD SxEssion oF THE 21sT PARLIAMENT, 

Fesrvary 8, 1876. 





THE CABINET. 

First Lord of the scorned neon . Right Hon. Bensamiy Disraeztt. 
Lord Chancellor . ; ; P Right Hon. Lord Carrns. 
President of the Council ; : , . His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp AND Gorpoy, K.G. 
Lord Privy Seal _. ‘ a Right Hon. Earl of Matmessury, G.C.B. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ’ . Right Hon. Sir Starrorp Henry Norrucore, Bt. 
Secretary of State, Home Department ; Right Hon. Ricnarp Assueton Cross. 
Secretary of State, Foreign Department . Right Hon. Earl of Dersy. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. . Right Hon. Earl of Carnarvon. 
Secretary of State for War . ; : Right Hon. Garnorne Harpy. 
Secretary of State for India . ; . Most Hon. Marquess of Saispury. 
First Lord of the a , : ° Right Hon. Gzorcze Warp Hunt. 
Postmaster General . ; Right Hon. Lord Joun J. R. Manners, 

NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief . H.R.H. the Duke of Camprmez, K.G. 
Gane of Works and Public) Right Hon. Lord Henry Gzorce Lennox. 
Chancellor r of the Duchy of Lancaster . Right Hon. Toomas Epwarp Taytor. 


Vice President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil for Education 


} Right Hon. Viscount Sanpon. 
President of the Board of ‘ties is j : — Hon. Sir Cuartes Bowyer ADDERLEY, 


President of the Local Government Board Right Hon. Gzorce Sciarer-Boorn. 


Earl Stannore. 
Lords of the Treasury Rowianp Winn, 
Sir James DALRYMPLE Horn Extpurstone, Bt. 
Admiral Sir AtExanpER Mrinz, G.C.B., Vice Ad- 
. miral Sir Grorrry T. Purprs Horney, Cap- 
Lords of the Admiralty . 5 . 2 tain Lord Gitrorp, and Sir Masszy Lopss, 
Bart. 


Sir Wrtu1am Hart Dyxeg, Bart. 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury Wriam Henny Sura, Faq. 


Secretary of the Admiralty . ; ‘ Hon. AucErnon T. Futke EceErron, 
Secretary to the Board of Trade Hon. Epwarp Strannorpe. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board Tuomas Satt, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Home Department . . Sir Henry Setwiy Iszertson, Bt. 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department , Hon. Rozerr Bourke. 
Under Secretary for Colonies . . James LowTHERr, Esq. 
Under Secretary for War ; ; Earl Capocan. 
Under Secretary for India . , ‘ . Lord Gzorce F. Hamirton. 
Paymaster General : : : , Right Hon. Steruen Cave. 
Judge Advocate . . ‘ ; - . Right Hon. Gores F. C. Bentincx. 
Attorney General . . PF ‘ Sir Joun Hoxxer, Knt. 
Solicitor General ; . ‘ , Sir Harpincz S. Grrrarp, Knt. 
SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate . greeny : : . Right Hon. Epwarp SrratHEarn Gorpon. 
Solicitor General f ‘ : 
TRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant ” ‘ ‘ % - His Grace the Duke of Anercorn, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor . - Right Hon. Joun Tuomas Bat. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. Sir Micnart Epwarp Hicxs-Beacu, Bt. 
Attorney General . ‘ Right Hon. G. C. A. May. 
Solicitor General . ° , ‘ - Hon. Davip Rosert PLunxer. 
QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward . ‘ eg Right Hon. Earl Beaucuamp. 
Lord Chamberlain. ? : ; - Most Hon. Marquess of Hertrorp. 
Master of the Horse > : ; F Right Hon. Earl of Braprorp. 
Treasurer of the Household . ‘ - Lord Henry Tuynne. 
Comptroller of the Household : Right Hon. Lord Henry Somerset. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . . Viscount Barrineton. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at ‘Arms Most Hon. Marquess of Exerer. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard . Right Hon. Lord SkELMERsDALE. 
Master of the Buckhounds . : . Right Hon. Earl of Harpwicxe. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal . : Lord Atrrep H. Pager. 
Mistress of the Robes. . Her Grace the Duchess of WELLINGTON, 
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ROLL OF THE 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In THE Turrp Session OF THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Untrep Kinepom or Great Brirain AND IRELAND. 





39° VICTORLE 1876. 





Mzm.— According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness Tue Prince or 
WALES. 

His Royal Highness Atrrep Ernest 
Axsert Duke of Eprvpurcu. 

His Royal Highness ArrHur WILLIAM 
Parrick Abert Duke of Connavcut 
and STRATHEARN. 

His Royal Highness Grorcr FrepERIcK 
ALEXANDER CHARLES Ernest Avaustus 
Duke of CuMBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Grorce WittiaM 
Freperick Cuartes Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE. 

AnonrBaLp Campsett Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY. 

Hvuexu Mac Catmonr Lord Carrns, Lord 
Chancellor. 

Wim Archbishop of York. 

Cuartes Henry Duke of Ricumonp anp 
Gorpon. Lord President of the Council. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmessvury, 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Henry Duke of Norrorx, Earl Marshal 
of England. 

Epwarp Apotruvus Duke of Somerset. 

Cuaries Henry Duke of Ricnmonp AND 


Gorpon. (Jn another Place as Lord 
President of the Council.) 


Writ Henry Duke of Grarron. 


Henry Cuarzes Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 


WriuuMm Ametirvs Ausrey pe VERE 
Duke of Sarnt ALBANs. 


Gzorce Gonotrnin Duke of Lzeps. 


Francis Cuartes Hastineas Duke of 
BeEprorp. 


Wu Duke of Devonsute, 





Joun Winston Duke of Mariporoves. 

Cares Crcrz Jonn Duke of Rutiann. 

Wurm AtexanperR Lovis SrerHen 
Duke of Brannon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 

WiuiaM Jonn Duke of Portianp. 

Wru1aMm Drogo Duke of MancuEsTEr. 

Henry Petuam ALeExanpER Duke of 
NEWCASTLE. 

Aucernon Gerorce Duke of Norts- 
UMBERLAND. 

Artuur Ricuarp Duke of WELLINGTON. 

RicHarD PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke 
of BuckincHaM AND OHANDOS. 

Grorce GRANVILLE Wiri11am Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 

Harry Grorcre Duke of CLEVELAND. 

Hvueu Lupus Duke of WeEstTMINSTER. 


Francis Hucn Grorcrt Marquess of 
Hertrorp, Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household. 

Joun Marquess of WiNcHESTER. 

Joun SHotto Marquess of QUEENSBERRY. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

GrorcE Marquess of TwEEDDALE. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Cuartes Kerra Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE. 
JoHN VILLIERS 
TOWNSHEND. 
Rosert Artuur Tatsot Marquess of 

SALIsBURY. 
Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Baru. 


James Marquess of Apercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Franois Hvuen Gzorcz Marquess of 
Herrrorp. (Jn another Place as Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household.) 


Stuart Marquess 
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Joun Patrick Marquess of Bute. 

Wut Atrryye Marquess of Exeter. 

Cares Marquess of NorTHAMPTon. 

Joun Cuartes Marquess CampEn. 

Henry Wiii1am Goro Marquess of 
ANGLESEY. 

Wiu14M Henry Hvucxw Marquess of 
CHOLMONDELEY. 

Gzorcze Wiii1aM Freperick Marquess 
of AILESBURY. 

Freperick WitL1AM Jonn Marquess of 
BrisTou. 


ArcHIBALD Marquess of Arzsa. 


Groreze Aveustus OonsTANTINE Mar- 
quess of NorMANBY. 


Georce Freperick SamMvEL Marquees 
of Rreon. 


Wiu1am Marquess of ABERGAVENNY. 


Freperick Earl Beavcuamp, Zord Ste- 
ward of the Household. 

Cares Joun Earl of SHREwsBURY. 

Epwarp Henry Earl of Drersy. 


Francis Power PLantacGENnet Earl of 
HuntTriInepon. 


Grorce Rosert Cuarzes Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MonTGoMERY. 


Wim Rearnarp Earl of Devon. 


Cuartes Joun Earl of Surrotk anp 
BERKSHIRE. 


Rupoipw Witu1am Basi Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Francis WittiAM Henry Earl of West- 
MORLAND. 


GrorcreAvaustus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of Linpsery. 


Grorce Harry Earl of Stamrorp anp 
‘WARRINGTON. 


GerorcE James Earl of WincHILSEA AND 
NorTrincHaM. 


Grorce Parur Earl of CHEsTERFIELD, 
Jonn Witu1aM Earl of Sanpwicu. 
Arth- Rr Atcernon Earl of Essex. 
Wru1aM George Earl of Caruiste. 
Watter Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 
Antuony Earl of Suarressury. 
—— Ear] of Brerxetey. 
Monraevu Ear! of Anrnapon. 
RicHarp Grorce Earl of Scarsroves. 
GrorcEe Tomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 


GrorcE Wi11aM Earl of Coventry. 
. Vicror Atsert Groree Earl of Jersry. 


| Wri11am Henny Ear! Povterr. 


Sotto Joun Earl of Morton. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

CxavuvE Earl of SrratHMore anp Kine- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Grorce Earl of Happrneron. (Elected 


Sor Scotland.) 
Tuomas Earl of Lavperpate. (Elected 


for Scotland.) 

Daviy Granam Droummonp Earl of 
Arte. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Joun THoRNTON Earl of LEvEN AND MEL- 
vitLE. (Elected for Scotland.) 

DunsarJamesEarlofSerxrerk. (lected 
for Scotland.) 

Sewatuis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 

Wi11am WALTER Earl of Dartrmouts. 

Cuar.es Earl of TANKERVILLE. 

HeEneEAGE Earl of AYLESFORD. 

Francois Toomas Dre Grey Earl CowPer. 

Arruur Puiir Earl StanHoreE. 

Tuomas Aucustus WoLSTENHOLME Earl 
of MAccoLESFIELD. 

Doveitas Beresrorp Matisz Ronarp 
Earl Granam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Wi11aM Freperick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 

CHARLES WYyNDHAM Earl of Harrineron. 

Isaac Newton Earl of PortsMovuta. 

Grorce Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
WarwWIck. 

Aveustus Epwarp Earl of BuckineHamM- 
SHIRE. 

Wim Tuomas Spencer Earl Fitz- 
WILLIAM. 

Dup.ey Francis Earl of GurnForp. 

Cuartes Putri Earl of Harpwicke. 

Henry Epwarp Earl of IncHesTEr. 

Reerinatp Winpsor Earl De La Warr. 

Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Witu1am Lennox Earl Barnurst. 

Artuurn Wits JoHN WELLINGTON 
Briunpett Trumputy Earl of Hi11s- 
BorouGH. (Marquess of Downshire.) 

Epwarp Hype Earl of CLARENDON. 

| Witi1am Davin Earl of MansrFrexp. 

| Joun James Hucu Henry Earl Srranee. 

| (Duke of Atholl.) 

| Witu1am Henry Earl of Mount Epe- 
CUMBE. 

| Hvuew Earl Fortescue. 

| Henry Howarp Morrwsvs Earl of 
CARNARVON. 


tee 














Grorce Henry Earl Canoean. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmessury. 
(In another Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 
Joun Vanstrrart Danvers Earl of 

LanesporoucH. (lected for Ireland.) 
SrerHen EarlofMountCasHeEL. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) : 


Heyry Jonn Revsen Earl of Porr- 
ARLINGTON. (lected for Ireland.) 


Joun EarlofErne. (lected for Ireland.) 


Cuartes Francis Arnotp Earl of 
Wicxitow. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Joun Henry Recrnarp Earl of Cron- 
MELL. (lected for Ireland.) 


Grorce Cuartes Earl of Lucan. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricuarp Earl of BrEtmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Franors Earl of Banpon. 
Ireland.) 


Francis Rosert Earl of Rosstyn. 
GrorceE Grimston Earl of Craven. 
Wim Hituier Earl of Onstow. 
Cuares Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of Cu1cHEsTEr. 
Tomas Earl of Wixron. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 
Horatio Earl Netson. 


Lawrence Earl of Rosse. 
Ireland.) 


Sypyey Witu1AM Hersert Earl Man- 
VERS. 


Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Henry Earl of Lonspatz. 

Duptey Earl of Harrowsy. 
Henry TuynneE Earl of Harrwoop. 
WuuumM Hveu Earl of Minto. 
Aan FREDERICK Earl Carucarr. 
James WALTER Earl of Vervnam. 


ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browntow Earl 
Browntow. 


Epwarp GRANVILLE Earl of Sarnt Ger- 
MANS. 
ALBERT Epmunp Earl of Mortey. 


Ortanno GrorGe CuArzes Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 


Freperick Earl Beavonamp. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Steward of the Household.) 


Wu Heyry Hare Earl of Bantry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Joxun Earl of Expon. 
RicHarp Wit11AM Penn Earl Howe. 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 
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Oxnartes Somers Earl Somers. 

Joun Epwarp Cornwatuis Earlof Strap- 
BROKE. 

GrorcE Henry Rosert CHARLES WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. (Marquess of Londonderry.) 

Wiuu1um Pirt Earl AmMHerst. 

Joun FREDERICK VAUGHAN Earl Cawpor. 

Wit11am Gzorce Earl of Munster. 

Rozert ApAm Pures Hatpane Earl of 
CAMPERDOWN. 

Tuomas GrorcE Earl of LicuFrexp. 

Grorce Freperick D’Arcy Earl of 
DurHamM. 

GRANVILLE GEoRGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of ErrrncHam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducte. 

Cuartes ALFRED WorsLEY Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas WILLIAM Earl of LeIcEsTER. 

WituraM Earl of LovEace.: 

LAWRENCE Earl of ZerLann. 

CHARLES GEORGE Earl of GaArInsBorovGH. 

Francis CHARLES GRANVILLE Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 

GrorcE Stevens Earl of StrArrorD. 

WItu1AM Joun Earl of Corrennam. 

Henry Ricuarp CHartes Earl Cow ey. 

ArcHIBALD Wiiu1am Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

Wit Earl of Dupiey. 

JouHN Earl Russet. 

Joun Earl of Krwserzey. 

Ricwarpd Earl of Dartrey. 

Witiiam Ernest Earl of Feversuam. 

Freperick TEMPLE Earl of Durrerin. 

Joun Rosert Earl Sypney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of RAvENsSwoRTH. 


Epwarp Monracu Sruart GRANVILLE 
Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 


Rosert Viscount HEerErorp. 

Wiu1aM Henry Viscount STRATHALLAN. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Boiinesroxe anv Sr. 
JOHN. 

Evetyn Viscount Fatmovurn. 


GrorcGE Viscount Torrineron. 

CuarLtes Witi1am Viscount LersrTer. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

Mervyn Viscount Powerscourt. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 





















James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Viscount Bancor. (lected for 
Ireland.) 

Haves Viscount Donzramz. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 


CornwaAL.is Viscount Hawarvrn. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 


CARNEGIE Rozert Joun Viscount Sr. 
VINCENT. 


Rosert Viscount MEtvit1e. 
Wiu1am WELLs Viscount Simmoutu. 


Grorce FrepericK Viscount TEMPLE- 
town. (lected for Ireland.) 


Joun Campset Viscount Gorpon. (Zarl 
of Aberdeen.) 


Epwarp Viscount Exmouru. 


Joun Luxe Groree Viscount Hutcurn- 
son. (Larl of Donoughmore.) 


RicHarp SoMERsET Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 


WE tiIneton Henry Viscount ComBEr- 
MERE. 


Joun Henry Tuomas Viscount CanTER- 
BURY. 


Rowtanp Ciece Viscount Hix. 
CHARLES Stewart Viscount HaRpDINGE. 
GrEoRGE STEPHENS Viscount Govan. 


StratrorD Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE. 


Cares Viscount Everstey. 

CuaAr_Es Viscount Harirax. 
ALEXANDER NEtson Viscount Brrpport. 
Epwarp BERKELEY Viscount PorTMAN. 
Epwarp Viscount CARDWELL. 


Joun Bishop of Lonvon. 

Cuarzzs Bishop of Durnam. 
Epwarp Harotp Bishop of WIncHESTER. 
ALFRED Bishop of Luanparr. 

Rosert Bishop of Rion. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 
James Corqunoun Bishop of Bancor. 
Henry Bishop of Worcester. 


Cuartes Joun Bishop of GiovucesTER 
AND BrisTou. 


Wim Bishop of Cuzster. 

Tuomas Lecu Bishop of RocuesteEr. 
Grorce Aveustus Bishop of Licuriexp. 
James Bishop of Herzrorp. 


Wuu1am Connor Bishop of Prrer- 
BOROUGH. 


CurisToPHER Bishop of Liycoun. 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 





GrorcE Bishop of Sarissury. 
FrepericK Bishop of Exerer. 
Harvey Bishop of Car.isiz. 


Artuur Cuares Bishop of Bato AND 
WELLS. 


Joun Frevver Bishop of Oxrorp. 
James Bishop of MancHEsTER. 
Ricard Bishop of CuicHester. 
Josuvua Bishop of Sr. Asapu. 
James RussEtt Bishop of Exy.. 


Dupiey Cuartes Lord Dr Ros. 
Grorce Manners, Lord Hastrves. 
Epwarp SoutHweEtt Lord Dr CiirForp. 
Tuomas Crospy Wiri1am Lord Dacre. 
Cartes Henry Route Lord Curton. 


Rosert NatHanret Cecit Grorce Lord 
ZovucHE oF HaRYNGWORTH. 


Cxuartes Epwarp Hastines Lord Bor- 
REAUX. (Larl of Loudoun.) 


Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

AtFrED JosEPH Lord Stourton. 
Henry Lord WiLLoucHBy DE BRoKE. 
SackvitLeE Georce Lord Conyers. 
GrorcE Lord Vaux or HarrowDEN. 
Ratrx Gorpon Lord WENTWORTH. 
Rosert Georce Lord Wrypsor. 

Sr. Anprew Lord Sr. Jonn or Bietso. 


Freperick Grorce Lord Howarp DE 
WALDEN. 


Wiu4u1A4M Bernarp Lord Petre. 


Freperick Brenzamin Lord Saye AnD 
SELE. 


JouN Francis Lord ARuNDELL oF WaR- 
DOUR. 


Joun Stuart Lord Currron. (Earl of 
Darnley.) 

Joun Bartist JosrepH Lord Dormer. 

GrorcEe Henry Lord Trynuam. 

Henry VALENTINE Lord Srarrorp. 

GroRGE FREDERICK WILLIAM Lord Byron. 

Caries Hvueu Lord Ouirrorp or Cuvp- 
LEIGH. 

Horace Covurrenay Lord Forses. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


ALEXANDER Lord Sattroun. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 

James Lord Suycuarr. (Elected for Scot- 
land.) 


Wim Buiter Furrerton Lord Et- 
PHINSTONE. (Elected for Scotland.) 
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Cuartes Lord BLantyre. 
Scotland. ) 


Cartes Joun Lord Coryit1e or OCuL- 


(Elected for 


ross. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Ricwarp Epuvunp Sarr Lawrence Lord 
Boytz. (£arl of Cork and Orrery.) 


Gzorce Lord Hay. (Earl of Kinnoul.) 

Henry Lord Mippieron. 

Witu1am Joun Lord Monson. 

Joun Grorce Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 

Grorce Watson Lord Sonpzs. 


ALFRED NaTHAntret Hotpen Lord Scars- 
DALE, 


Frorance Grorce Henry Lord Boston. 


Cartes Grorce Lord Lovet anp Hot- 
LAND. (Karl of Egmont.) 

Avaeustus Henry Lord Vernon. 

Epwarp Sr. Vincent Lord Diesy. 

Gzorce DovetasLordSunpringe. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Henry Juuivs Lord Hawke. 

Henry Tuomas Lord Fotey. 

Francois Witu1am Lord Drnevor. 

Tuomas Lord WALSINGHAM. 

Witt1am Lord Bacor. 

Cuartes Henry Lord Souruampron. 

Tomas Brinstey Lord GRANTLEY. 


Gerorce Brinces Hartey Dennett Lord 
Ropney. 


Wittiam Gorpon Oornwauuis Lord 
Exior. 


Witu1am Lord Berwick. 
James Henry Lecce Lord SHErporne. 


Joun Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Henry Bentinck Lord CarLeron. 
of Shannon.) 

Cares Lord Surrre.p. 

Dupitey Witmor Lord DorcuestEr. 

Luioyp Lord Kenyon. 

CHAr.Es CornWALuis Lord BRayBROOKE. 

Grorce Hamiiton Lord FisHerwiox. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

Henry Hatt Lord Gace. 
Gage.) 

Txomas Joun Lord Taurtow. 

Wi.1am Grorcr Lord AvcKtanp. 

Gerorce Wiz11Am Lord Lyrretron. 

Henry Georce Lord Menvre. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 

Georce Lord Srvarr or Castie Stuart. 

(Zarl of Moray.) 


(Earl 


( Viscount 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Avan Prantacenet Lord Srewart of 
Garures. (Earl of Galloway.) 
James Grorce Henry Lord Satrers- 


FoRD. (Earl of Courtown.) 
WuiuMm Lord Broprick. (Viscount 
Midleton.) 


Freperick Henry Witiiam Lord Cat- 
THORPE. 


Peter Rozsert Lord Gwynprr. 
Cuar.es Rosert Lord Carrineron. 
Wuu1am Henry Lord Botron. 
GrorcE Lord NortTuwick. 

Tuomas Lytrieron Lord Lizrorp. 
Tuomas Lord RippiEsDALE. 


Epwarp Lord Dunsany. (Elected for 


Ireland.) 

THEOBALD Fitz-Watrer Lord Dvun- 
BOYNE. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Donoven Lord Incuriavurin. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Rosert Lord Cronsrock. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lorp Heapitey. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Henry Cuavrcnitt Lord Cror- 
Ton. (lected for Ireland.) 

DayrottEs Briaxeney Lord VeEntry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francois Szeymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 


Joun Henry WELLINGTON Granam Lord 
Lorrus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

Wim Lord Carysrort. 
Carysfort.) 

GrorcE Ratpx Lord ABERcroMBY. 

Joun Tuomas Lord REpDESDALE. 

Horace Lord Rrvers. 

Cuar.es Epmunp Lord ELLENBoROVGH. 

AvaustusFREDERICKARTHURLord SANDYS 

Grorce Avcustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Suerrretp. (Lari of Sheffield.) 

Tuomas Americus Lord Erskine. 

GrorcE Joun Lord Mont Eactz. (ar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorcEeArRTHuR Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Huncerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Aan Leacr Lord GarpneEr. 

Joun Tuomas Lord Manners. 

Joun Aprian Lovis Lord Hoprrrovun. 


(Earl of 


(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Ricuarp Lord Castiemarve. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lord Metbrum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 


Gzorce Freperick Lord Ross. (Larl of 
Glasgow.) 
































Witi1am Wit1oversy Lord GrinsteaD. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 


Wim Hate Jonn Cuartes Lord 
Foxrorp. (Earl of Limerick.) 

Francis Grorce Lord Caurcui1t. 

Grorce Rosert Cannine Lord Harris. 

ReeinaLD CHARLES Epwarp Lord Cot- 
CHESTER. 

Scuomperc Henry Lord Ker. 
quess of Lothian.) 

Francis NatHanren Lord Muster. 
(Marquess Conyngham.) 

JAMES Epwarp WILLIAM THEOBALD Lord 
Ormonde. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. (Zarlof Wemyss.) 


(Mar- 


Rosert Lord Cuansrassinn. (Earl of 
Roden.) 

Wi1aM Lyeon LordSizwcuzster. (Earl 
of Longford.) 


Ciotwortuy Joun Eyre Lord Ortret. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 


Hvuex Lord DELAMERE. 

GerorGE Cecis WELD Lord ForzsteEr. 
Joun Witi1Am Lord Ray .eieu. 
Epric Freperic Lord Girrorp. 


Husert Lord Somerumz. (Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) 


ALEXANDER Witt1AmM Crawrorp Lord 
Wiean. (Karl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres.) 

Ucutrer Joun Marx Lord Ranrvrty. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

GeoreeE Lord De Tastey. 

Cuartes Stuart Avsrey Lord TEenter- 
DEN. 

Wii1am Conyneuam Lord Pivunxer. 

Witi1am Henry Asxe Lord Heyres- 
BURY. 

ArcuIBaLp Putiir Lord Rosesrery. (Zari 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricwarp Lord CLANwILiiam. 
Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Wiu1am Drarer Mortimer Lord Wrn- 
FORD. 

Witutram Henry Lord Kirmarnocx. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fineaut. (Earl of 
Fingall.) 

Wim Pair Lord Szerron. (Zur of 
Sefton.) 

Witi1aM Sypyey Lord Ciements. 
of Leitrim.) 

Grorce Witu1am Fox Lord Rossiz. 
(Lord Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kens. 
Headfort.) 


(Earl of 


(Earl 


(Marquess of 
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Wit1am Lord Cuawortu. (Zari of 
Meath.) . 

Cartes ApotpHus Lord Dunmore. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 


Aveustus Freperick GrorcE Warwick 
Lord Pottrmokre. 


Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. 

VALENTINE FREDERICK Lord CLonourRY. 

Joun St. Vincent Lord Dr Saumarez. 

Lucius Bentrnox Lord Hunspon. (Vis- 
count Falkland.) 

Tuomas Lord DENMAN. 

Wit Freperick Lord Asrncer. 

Pare Lord Dr L’Isxtze anp DuDLEy. 

ALEXANDER Hvueu Lord AsHsurton. 

Epwarp Ricuarp Lord HarHerton. 


George Henry Cuaries Lord Srrar- 
FORD. 

ARCHIBALD Brasazon Sparrow Lord 
Worumenam. (L£arl of Gosford.) 

Wu Freperick Lord StraTHEDEN. 

GrorrrEY Dominick Avucustus FREDE- 


Rick Lord ORANMORE AND BROWNE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Srmon Lord Lovart. 

Witu1am Bateman Lord Bateman. 

James Motynevx Lord CHARLEMONT. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 

Francois ALEXANDER Lord KunrTore. 
(Earl of Kintore.) 


GEORGE Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. 
count Lismore.) 


Derrick WaRrNER Witu14m Lord Ross- 
MORE. 
Rosert SHarptanp Lord Carew. 


CHARLES FREDERICK ASHLEY OOooPER 
Lord Dr Mautey. 


Artuur Lord WRotrtEsLeyY. 


SupELEY CuartEes GreorcE Tracy Lord 
SUDELEY. 


FReEepERIcK Henry Pavut Lord Mreruven. 


Henry Epwarp Joun Lord Srantey or 
ALDERLEY. 


Witiram Henry Lord Leteu. 
Bemsy Ricuarp Lord WENLOocK. 
Cuarzes Lord Lurean. 


Tuomas Spring Lord MonreacLe oF 
BrRaAnvon. 


James Lord SEaton. 
Epwarp ArTHUR WELLINeron Lord 
KEANE 


( Vis- 


Jonny Lord Oxenroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 
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ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 





Cuar.es Crespicny Lord Vrv1an. Joun Henry Lord Kesteven. 
- Joun Lord Cone ieton. 'Joun Lotd OnMATHWAITE. 
Denis St. Gzorce Lord Dunsanpiz anv | Witt1aM Lord O’Nem. 

Cranconan. (Elected for Ireland.) 'Rosert Cornexis Lord Narter. 

Victor ALEXANDER Lord Exery. (arl; Epwarp Antuony Joun Lord Gorman- 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) | stron. (Viscount Gormanston.) 
Wim Henry Forester Lord Lonpes- | Witu1am Pace Lord Haruertey. 

BOROUGH. _Jonn Larep Marr Lord Lawrence. 
Samve. Jones Lord Overstone. James Puaistep Lord Penzance. 
CuaruEs Ropert Ciravpe Lord Truro. Joun Lord Dunnine. (Lord Rollo.) 

Lord Dr Freyne. ‘James Lord Batiynarp. (Lal of 
Epwarp Burrensoaw Lord Sarnr|  Southesh.) 

Lxonarps. | Wirt Lord Hare. (Earl of Listowel.) 
Ricwarp Henry Firz-Roy Lord Racian. | Epwarp Grorce Lord Howarp or 
Grtpert Henry Lord AvELAND. |  Gtossop. 

VatentinE Avcustus Lord Kenmare. | Joun Lord Castierown. 

(Earl of Kenmare.) | Joun Emericu Epwarp Lord Acton. 
Ricuarp Bickerton Pemett Lord Lyons. Tomas James Lord Roparres. 

Epwarp Lord Brtper. | Grorce Grenrett Lord Worverton. 

James Lord Tatsor DE MaLanipe. | Furxe Sovrnweit Lord Grevitez. 

Rosert Lord Exvry. | Tuomas Lord O’ Hagan. 

James Lord Sxene. (Earl Fife.) | Joun Lord Lisear. 

Witu1am Grorce Lord CHEsHam. | Witt1aM Rose Lord Sanpuvurst. 

Freperic Lord CHELMsForD. | Joun ARTHUR Dovetas Lord BLooMFIELD 

Jounn Lord Cuurston. | Freperic Lord Biacurorp. 

Jonn Cuartes Lord Srratuspey. (Karl Francis Lord Errrick. (Lord Napier.) 
of Seafield.) |Jonun Lord Hanmer. 

Henry Lord Leconrrerp. |Rounpett Lord SELBorNe. 

Wii Tarron Lord Ecrrton. Gaviy Lord Breaparsane. (Earl of 

Goprrey Cuar.es Lord TreDEGaR. Breadalbane.) 

Frrzpatrick Henry Lord Lyvepen. | James Cuartes Hersert WELBORE Exits 

Wuu1am Lord Brovenam and Vaux. | Lord Somerton. (Earl of Normanton.) 


! 
Ricnarp Lurrrert Puxmeron Lord | Ropert ALEXANDER Suarro Lord Wa- 
WEsTBURY. |. om 


Francis WititaAM FirzHarpincEe Lord | wane Avete God. Aneensan. 
FirzHARDINGE. 


Stari Clann: Teckel Aveeane. | Epwarp GranvitLE GrorcE Lord Laner- 
Ricuarp Moncxron Lord Hoventon. |, TOY: 
7 dk Dees. James Lord Moncretrr. 
Witt Lord Romitty. Joun Duxe Lord Cotzriner. 
Tuomas Grorce Lord Norrusroox. Wim Lord Emty. 
James Lord Barrocity. (Earl of Caith- | CHicuester Samvuet Lord Carxinerorp. 
ness. ) Tuomas Francis Lord Corrsstoz. 
Tomas Lord.CLERMonT. Epmunp Lord Hammonp. 
James Herpert Gustavus MEREDYTH | Jonny Somerser Lord Hampton. 
Lord Merepyru. (Lord Athlumney.) Jour ‘Lend “Wieasasien’ 
Winpuam Tuomas Lord Keyry. (Hal Cosparaiox Atexanper Lord Dovazas. 





of Dunraven and Mount-£arl.) 
Cuartes Srantey Lord Moncx. (Vis- | art yf sme) 

count Monck.) |Gzorce Lord Ramsay. (Larl of Dal- 
Joun Masor Lord Hartismere. (Lord | houste. ) 

Henntker.) ArtTHur Epwarp Horianp Grey Lord 
Epwarp Roserr Lyrron Lord Lyrroy.| GREY DE Rapotirre. 
WituiaM Georce Hytron Lord Hytron. | Joun Lord FrrmManacu. (In another 
Hvucu Henry Lord SrraTHnarrn. Place as Earl of Erne.) 
Gonzuron, inva, ised mksapaonsy: | ont Pate: heed anaes 

or 4 

(Viscount Boyne.) Henry Gerarp Lord Aineron. 
Huon Mac Catmont Lord Carns. (Jn | JouHN Lord Tottemacus. 
another Place as Lord High Chancellor.) | Ropent Totver Lord Gurarp. 
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LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





THE 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 
os Richard Thomas Gilpin, 
t. 
Marquess of Tavistock. 
BEDFORD. 
Samuel Whitbread, 
Frederick Charles Polhill- 
Turner. 


~ BERKS COUNTY. 


Robert Loyd-Lindsay, 
John Walter. 





READING. 
Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid, bt., 

George John Shaw Lefevre. 
WINDSOR (NEW). 
Robert Richardson Gard- 

ner. 
WALLINGFORD. 
Edward Wells. 
ABINGDON. 
John Creemer Clarke. 


BUCKINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Sir Robert Bateson Har- 
vey, bt., 

Nathaniel Grace Lambert. 
AYLESBURY. 
Nathaniel Mayer de Roths- 

child, 
Samuel George Smith. 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Egerton Hubbard. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Owen Wethered. 
WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
Hon. William Henry Pe- 
regrine Carington. 








NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UniTED Kincpom 
or Great Brirary anp IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER 
THE Firra Day or Marcu, One Txuovsanp Ercot Hunprep anp SEVENTY- 
FOUR, AS BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE OFFICE OF THE OLERK 
OF THE CROWN IN CHANCERY APPEARS: AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE 
Turrp Session on THE 8TH Day or Fesruary, 1876. 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. 

Rt. hon. Henry Bouverie 
William Brand, 

Hon. Eliot Constantine 
Yorke, 

Benjamin Bridges Hunter 
Rodwell. 


_ | CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY). 


Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, 
Alexander James Beresford 
Beresford Hope. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Alfred George Marten, 
Patrick Boyle Smollett. 


EAST CHESHIRE, 
William John Legh, 
William Cunliffe Brooks. 

MID CHESHIRE, 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
Egerton Leigh. 

WEST CHESHIRE. 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 

Wilbraham Frederick 
Tollemache. 

MACCLESFIELD. 

William Coare Brockle- 
hurst, 
David Chadwick. 
STOCKPORT. 
Charles Henry Hopwood, 
Frederick Pennington. 
BIRKENHEAD. 
David Mac Iver. 
CHESTER. 
Henry Cecil Raikes, 
Rt. hon. John George Dod- 
sOn. 














CORNWALL COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir Colman Rashleigh, bt., 
John Tremayne. 
( Western Division.) 

Sir John Saint Aubyn, bt., 
Arthur Pendarves Vivian. 
TRURO. 

Sir Frederick Martin Wil- 

liams, bt., 
Sir James 
Hogg. 
PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
David James Jenkins, 
Henry Thomas Cole. 
BODMIN. 
Hon. Edward Frederic 
Leveson-Gower. 
LAUNCESTON. 
James Henry Deakin, jun. 
LISKEARD. 

Rt. hon. Edward Horsman. 
HELSTON. 
Adolphus William Young. 
ST. IVES. 

Charles Tyringham Praed. 


Macnaghten 





CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William Nicholson Hodg- 
son. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Percy Scawen Wynd- 
ham, 
Rt. Hon. Jocelyn Francis 
Lord Muncaster. 
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List of 


CARLISLE. 
Robert Ferguson, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
Isaac Fletcher. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Rt. hon. George Augustus 
Frederick Cavendish 
Bentinck. 


DERBY COUNTY. 
(North Derbyshire.) 
Lord George Henry Caven- 

dish, 
Augustus Peter Arkwright. 
(South Derbyshire.) 
Sir Henry Wilmot, bt., 
Thomas William Evans. 
(East Derbyshire.) 
Hon. Francis Egerton, 
Francis Arkwright. 
DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 
Samuel Plimsoll. 


DEVON COUNTY. 
(North Devonshire.) 








Rt. hon. Sir Stafford Henry | 


Northcote, bt., 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
bt. 
(East Devonshire.) 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt., 
Sir John Henry Kenna- 
way, bt. 
(South Devonshire.) 
Sir Lopes Massey Lopes, 
bt., 

John Carpenter Garnier. 
TIVERTON, 
SirJohn Heathcoat Amory, 

bt. 
Rt. hon. William Nathaniel 
Massey. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Edward Bates, 
Sampson Samuel Lloyd. 
BARNSTAPLE, 
Thomas Cave, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 
DEVONPORT. 
John Henry Puleston, 
George Edward Price. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Arthur John Edward 
Russell. 
EXETER. 


{COMMONS, 1876} 


DORSET COUNTY. 

John Floyer, 

Hon. William HenryBerke- 
ley Portman, 

Hon. Edward Trafalgar 
Digby. 

WEYMOUTH any MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 

Henry Edwards, 

Sir Frederick John William 
Johnstone, bt. 

DORCHESTER. 

William Ernest Brymer. 

BRIDPORT. 

| Pandeli Ralli. 

| SHAFTESBURY. 

| Vere Fane Benett-Stanford. 

| WAREHAM. 

| John Samuel Wanley Saw- 

| bridge Erle-Drax. 


POOLE. 
| Hon. Anthony Evelyn Mel- 
_ bourne Ashley. 


DURHAM COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) 
Charles Mark Palmer, 

Sir George Elliot, bt. 

(Southern Division.) 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
Frederick Edward Blackett 
Beaumont. 
| DURHAM (CITY). 
| Farrer Herschell, 














bt. 
SUNDERLAND. 
Edward Temperley Gour- 
ley, 
Sir Henry Marshman 
Havelock, bt. 
GATESHEAD. 
Walter Henry James. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
DARLINGTON. 
Edmund Backhouse. 
HARTLEPOOL. 
Isaac Lowthian Bell. 
STOCKTON. 
Joseph Dodds. 


ESSEX COUNTY. 
(West Essex.) 
Sir Henry John Selwin Ib- 
betson, bt., 








Arthur Mills, 
John George Johnson. 





LordEustace HenryBrown- 


| Sir Arthur Edward Monck, | 


Members. 


Essex Counry—cont. 
(East Essew.) 
James Round, 
Samuel Brise Ruggles- 
Brise. 

(South Essex.) 
Thomas Charles Baring, 
William Thomas Makins. 

COLCHESTER. 
Alexander Learmonth, 
Herbert Bulkeley Praed. 

MALDON. 
George Montagu Warren 
Sandford. 
HARWICH. 
Henry Jervis White Jervis. 





GLOUCESTERCOUNTY. 
(Eastern Division. ) 
Rt. hon. Sir Michael Ed- 
ward Hicks-Beach, bt. 
John Reginald Yorke. 


( Western Division. ) 











Hon. Randall Edward 
Sherborne Plunkett, 


| Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 


| 
| 
| 





low Gascoyne Cecil. 


Kingscote. 


STROUD. 
Alfred John Stanton. 
Samuel Stephens Marling. 


TEWKESBURY. 
William Edwin Price. 

CIRENCESTER. 
Allen Alexander Bathurst. 


CHELTENHAM. 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER. 


William Killigrew Wait, 
Charles James Monk. 





HEREFORD COUNTY. 


Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, 
bt., 
Michael Biddulph, 
Daniel Peploe Peploe. 
HEREFORD. 
Evan Pateshall, 
George Clive. 


LEOMINSTER, 











List of 
HERTFORD COUNTY. 
Thomas Frederick Halsey, 
Abel Smith, 
Hon. Henry Frederick 
Cowper. 


HERTFORD. 
Arthur James Balfour. 


HUNTINGDON 
COUNTY. 

Edward Fellowes, 
Sir Henry Carstairs Pelly, 

bt. 

HUNTINGDON. 

Sir John Burgess, Kars- 

lake, knt. 


KENT COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edward Leigh Pemberton, 
Sir Wyndham Knatchbull, 


bt. 
( West Kent.) 
Sir Charles Henry Mills, bt. 
John Gilbert Talbot. 
(Mid Kent.) 

Hon. William Archer (Am- 
herst) Viscount Holmes- 
dale, 

William Hart Dyke. 

ROCHESTER. 
Philip Wykeham-Martin, 
Julian Goldsmid. 

MAIDSTONE. 

Sir John Lubbock, bt., 

Sir Sydney Hedley Water- 
low, bt. 

GREENWICH. 
Thomas William Boord, 
Rt. hon. William Ewart 

Gladstone. 
CHATHAM. 

John Eldon Gorst. 
GRAVESEND. 
Bedford Clapperton Tre- 

velyan Pim. 
CANTERBURY. 

Henry Alexander Monro 
Butler-Johnstone, 

Lewis Ashurst Majendie. 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 
(North Lancashire.) 
Hon. Frederick Arthur 
Stanley, 
Thomas Henry Clifton. 
(North-east Lancashire. ) 
James Maden Holt, 
John Pierce Chamberlain 
Starkie. 














| Robert Needham Philips. 
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Lancaster Counry—cont. 
(South-east Lancashire.) 
Hon. Algernon Fulke Eger- 

ton, 
Edward Hardcastle. 
(South-west Lancashire.) 
Rt. hon. Richard Assheton 


Cross, 
John Ireland Blackburne. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Hon. Dudley Francis Stuart 

(Ryder) Viscount Sandon, 
John Torr, 
William Rathbone. 

MANCHESTER. 

Hugh Birley, 
Sir Thomas Bazley, bt. 


PRESTON. 
Edward Hermon, 
Sir John Holker, knt. 
WIGAN. 
Hon. Lord Lindsay, 
Thomas Knowles. 
BOLTON. 
John Hick, 
John Kynaston Cross. 
BLACKBURN. 
William Edward Briggs. 


Members. 


LEICESTER. 
Peter Alfred Taylor, 
Alexander M‘Arthur. 


LINCOLN COUNTY. 
(North Lincolnshire.) 
se? Z ohn Dugdale Astley, 

Rowland Winn. 
(Mid Lincolnshire.) 
Henry Chaplin, 
Hon. Edward Stanhope. 
(South Lincolnshire.) 
va William Earle Welby, 
t., 
Edmund Turnor. 
GRANTHAM. 





Cholmeley, bt., 
Henry Francis Cockayne 
Cust. 


BOSTON. 


William James Ingram, 
John Wingfield Malcolm. 


STAMFORD. 


| Rt. hon. Sir John Charles 


Dalrymple Hay, bt. 
GRIMSBY (GREAT). 





Daniel Thwaites. 
OLDHAM. 
Frederick Lowten Spinks, | 
John Morgan Cobbett. | 

SALFORD. 

Charles Edward Cawley, 

William Thomas Charley. 
CLITHEROE. 

Ralph Assheton. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. | 
Thomas Walton Mellor. | 
BURY. 


ROCHDALE. 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
WARRINGTON. 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, bt. 
BURNLEY 





STALEYBRIDGE., 


|Tom Harrop Sidebottom. | 





LEICESTER COUNTY. | 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Lord John James | 
Robert Manners, 
Samuel William Clowes. 
( Southern Division.) 
Albert Pell, 





William Unwin Heygate. 


| John Chapman. 


LINCOLN. 
Edward Chaplin, 
Charles Seely. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
Lord George Francis Ha- 
milton, 
Octavius Edward Coope. 
WESTMINSTER. 
William Henry Smith, 

Sir Charles Russell, bt. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Charles Thompson Ritchie, 
Joseph D’ Aguilar Samuda. 
HACKNEY. 

John Holms, 

Henry Faweett. 
FINSBURY. 
William Torrens M‘Cul- 

lagh ‘Torrens, 
Sir Andrew Lusk, bt. 
MARYLEBONE. 
William Forsyth, 
Sir Thomas Chambers, knt. 
CHELSEA. 
Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, bt., 
William Gordon. 





‘Sir Hugh Arthur Henry 






| 
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List of 


LONDON (UNIVERSITY). 

Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 

LONDON. 

Rt. hon. William James 
Richmond Cotton (Lord 
Mayor.) 

Philip Twells, 

Rt. hon. John Gellibrand 
Hubbard, 

Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Henry Richard 
Charles Somerset, 
Hon. Frederick Courtenay 
Morgan. 
MONMOUTH. 
Thomas Cordes. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
(West Norfolk.) 
Sir William Bagge, bt., 
George William Pierre- 
pont Bentinck. 
(North Norfolk.) 
Sir Edmund HenryKnowles 
Lacon, bt., 
Hon. Frederick Walpole. 
(South Norfolk.) 
Clare Sewell Read, 
Sir Robert JacobBuxton, bt. 
LYNN REGIS. 

Hon. Robert Bourke, 
Lord Claud John Hamilton. 
NORWICH. 

Jeremiah James Colman, 











NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. George Ward 

Hunt, 
Sackville George Stopford- 
Sackville. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Fairfax William Cart- 
wright. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Thompson Hankey, 
George Hammond Whalley. 
NORTHAMPTON, 
Pickering Phipps, ° 
Charles George Mere- 
wether. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Henry George 
(Percy) Earl Percy, 
Matthew White Ridley. 
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NorTHUMBERLAND CouUNTY 
—cont. 
( Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Lord Eslington. 
MORPETH. 
Thomas Burt. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Thomas Eustace Smith. 


NEWCASTLE-.UPON.-TYNE. 
Joseph Cowen, 

Charles Frederick Hamond. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Sir Dudley Coutts Marjori- 

banks, bt., 
David Milne Home. 


NOTTINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Frederick Chatfield Smith, 
Hon. George Edmund 

Milnes Monckton. 
(Southern Division). 
Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 

ton Hildyard, 
George Storer. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Thomas Earp, 

Samuel Boteler Bristowe. 
RETFORD (EAST). 
Hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-A- 
rundell) Viscount Gal- 





way, 
Francis John Savile Fol- 
jambe. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


William Evelyn Denison, 
Saul Isaac. 


OXFORD COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 

Henley, 

John*Sidney North, 

William Cornwallis Cart- 
wright. 

OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Gathorne Hardy, 
Rt. hon. John Robert Mow- 

bray. 

OXFORD (CITY). 

Sir William George Gran- 
ville Venables Vernon- 
Harcourt, knt., 

Alexander William Hall. 








Members. 


WOODSTOCK. 
Lord Randolph Henry 
Spencer Churchill. 
BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 





RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Rt. hon.Gerard James Noel, 
George Henry Finch. 





SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. George Cecil Orlando 

(Bridgeman) Viscount 
Newport, 
Stanley Leighton. 
(Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Perey Egerton 
Herbert, 
Edward Corbett. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Charles Cecil Cotes, 
Henry Robertson. 
WENLOCK. 
Alexander Hargreaves 
Brown, 
Cecil Theodore 
Forester. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. George Herbert 
Windsor Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
William Henry Foster. 


Weld 





SOMERSET COUNTY. 
(East Somerset.) 
Ralph Shuttleworth Allen, 

Richard Bright. 

(Mid Somerset.) 
Richard Horner Paget, 
Ralph Neville Grenville. 

(West Somerset.) 
Hon. Arthur Wellington 
Alexander Nelson Hood, 
Vaughan Hanning Lee. 
BATH. 
Arthur Divett Hayter, 
Nathaniel George Philips 
Bousfield. 
TAUNTON, 
Alexander Charles 
clay, 
Sir Henry James, knt. 
FROME. 
Henry Charles Lopes. 
BRISTOL. 


Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, 
Samuel Morley. 


Bar- 
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List of 


SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
‘ (Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. George Sclater- 
Booth, 
William Wither Bramston 
‘Beach. 
(Southern Division.) 
Lord Henry John Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, 
Rt. hon. William Francis 
Cowper-Temple. 
WINCHESTER. 
William Barrow Simonds, 
Arthur Robert Naghten. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir James Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, bt., 
Hon.ThomasCharles Bruce, 
LYMINGTON. 
Edmund Hegan Kennard. 
ANDOVER. 
Henry Wellesley. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


Sir Henry Drummond 


Wolff. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Hon. Sydney HyltonJolliffe. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Sir Frederick Perkins, knt., 
Rt. hon. Russell Gurney. 


STAFFORD COUNTY. 
(North Staffordshire.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, bt., 





' Colin Minton Campbell. 


( West Staffordshire.) 
Alexander Staveley Hill, 
Francis Monckton. 

(East Staffordshire.) 
Samuel Charles Alsopp, 
Michael Arthur Bass. 

STAFFORD. 
Thomas Salt, 
Alexander Macdonald. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
Robert William Hanbury. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Sir Edmund Buckley, bt., 
William Shepherd Allen. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
ThomasMatthias Weguelin. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Robert Heath, 
Edward Vaughan Kenealy. 
WALSALL. 
Sir Charles Forster, bt, 
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WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard Dyott. 





SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Frederick Brook (Thellus- 
son) Lord Rendlesham, 

( Western Division.) 

Windsor Parker, 
Thomas Thornhill. 


IPSWICH. 
Thomas Clement Cobbold, 
James Redfoord Bulwer. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Edward Greene, 
Lord Francis Hervey. 


EYE. 
Hon. George William 
Viscount Barrington. 


SURREY COUNTY. 
(East Surrey.) 
James Watney, 
William Grantham. 
(Mid Surrey.) 
Sir Henry William Peek, bt. 
Sir James John Trevor 
Lawrence, bt. 
( West Surrey.) 
George Cubitt, 
Lee Steere. 
SOUTHWARK. 
John Locke, 
Francis Marcus Beresford. 
LAMBETH. 
Sir JamesClarke Lawrence, 


bt., 
William McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 
Denzil Roberts Onslow. 


SUSSEX COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
George Burrow Gregory, 
Montagu David Scott. 
( Western Division.) 

Sir Walter Barttelot Bart- 
telot, bt., 

Hon. Charles Henry (Gor- 
don Lennox) Earl of 
March. 

SHOREHAM (NEW). 

Sir Percy Burrell, bt., 

Rt. hon. Stephen Cave. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE., 

James Lloyd Ashbury, 

Charles Cameron Shute. 

CHICHESTER. 
Rt. hon. Lord Henry George 














Charles Gordon Lennox, 


Members. 
LEWES. 


William Langham Christie. , 


HORSITAM. 
Robert Henry Hurst. 
MIDHURST. 
Sir Henry Thurston Hol- 
land, bt. 


WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 
gate, 
William Bromley Daven- 

ort. 
( Southern Division.) 
Hugh (de Grey Seymour) 
Earl of Yarmouth. 
Sir John Eardley Eardley 
Wilmot, bt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
George Dixon, 
Philip Henry Muntz, 
Rt. hon. John Bright. 
WARWICK. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Arthur Wellesley Peel. 
COVENTRY. 
Henry William Eaton, 
Henry Mather Jackson. 


WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY. 
Hon. Thomas (Taylour) 
Earl of Bective, 
Hon. William Lowther. 
KENDAL, 
John Whitwell. 


(WIGHT) ISLE OF. 

Alexander Baillie Dundas. 
Wishart Ross Cochrane. 

NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Charles Cavendish Clifford. 

WILTS COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

George ThomasJohn Buck- 
nall Estcourt, 

Sir George Samuel Jen- 
kinson, bt. 

(Southern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Lord Henry Frede- 
rick Thynne, 

Hon. (William Pleydell 
Bouverie) Viscount 
Folkestone. 

NEW SARUM (SALISBURY). 

Granville Richard Ryder, 

John Alfred Lush. 

CRICKLADE. 

Sir Daniel Gooch, bt., 

Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard, 
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List of 
DEVIZES. 
Sir Thomas Bateson, bt. 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Rt. hon. Lord Ernest Au- 
gustus Charles Brude- 
nell-Bruce. 

CHIPPENHAM. 

Gabriel Goldney. 

CALNE. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
MALMESBURY., 
Walter Powell. 
WESTBURY. 
Abraham Laverton. 
WILTON. 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, bt. 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Henry Alsopp, 
Thomas Eades Walker. 
( Western Division.) 
William Edward Dowdes- 
well, 
Frederick Winn Knight. 
EVESHAM, 
James Bourne. 
DROITWICH. 
John Corbett. 
BEWDLEY. 
Charles Harrison. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
Sir William Augustus 
Fraser, bt. 
WORCESTER. 
Alexander Clunes Sherriff, 
Thomas Rowley Hill. 


YORK COUNTY. 
(North Riding.) 

Rt. hon. William Reginald 
(Duncombe) Viscount 
Helmsley, 

Frederick Acclom Milbank. 

(East Riding.) 

Christopher Sykes, 

William Henry Harrison 
Broadley. 

( West Riding, NorthernDivision.) 

Lord Frederick Charles 
Cavendish, 

Sir Matthew Wilson, bt. 

( West Riding, Eastern Division.) 








Christopher Beckett 
Denison, 
Joshua Fielden. 


( West Riding,Southern Division.) 

Walter Thomas William 
Spencer Stanhope, 

Lewis Randal Starkey. 
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Yorx Counry—cont. 
LEEDS. 
Robert Meek Carter, 
William St. James Wheel- 
house, 
Robert Tennant. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Rt. hon. Hugh Oulling 
Eardley Childers, 
Samuel Waterhouse. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Legard, bt., 
Sir Harcourt Vanden Bem- 
pde Johnstone, bt. 


SHEFFIELD. 
John Arthur Roebuck, 
Anthony John Mundella. 
BRADFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 
Forster, 
Henry William Ripley. 
HALIFAX. 
John Crossley, 
Rt. hon. James Stansfeld. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Basil Thomas Woodd. 
MALTON. 
Hon. Charles William 
Wentworth - Fitzwilliam. 
RICHMOND. 
Hon. John Charles Dundas. 
RIPON. 
Rt. hon. Frederick Oliver 


(Robinson) Earl de Grey. | 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward Aldam Leatham. 
THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gall- 
wey, bt. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
George William Elliot. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Thomas Kemp Sanderson. | 
WHITBY. 
William Henry Gladstone. 
YORK CITY. 
George Leeman, 

James Lowther. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Henry William Ferdinand 

Bolckow. 
DEWSBURY. 
John Simon. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, 
Charles Henry Wilson, 
Charles Morgan Norwood. 


BARONS OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS. 
DOVER. 

Charles Kaye Freshfield, 
Alexander George Dickson, 





Members. 


Barons oF THE OrNQvE 
Ports—cont. 
HASTINGS. 
Thomas Brassey, 
Ughtred James Kay-Shut- 
tleworth. 
SANDWICH. 

Henry Arthur Brassey, 
Rt. hon. Edward Hugessen 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

HYTHE. 
Sir Edward William Wat- 


kin. 
RYE. 
John Stewart Hardy. 


WALES. 
ANGLESEA COUNTY. 
Richard Davies. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Morgan Lloyd. 


BRECKNOCK COUNTY. 
William Fuller Maitland. 
BRECKNOCK. 
James Price William © 

Gwynne Holford. 


CARDIGAN COUNTY. 
Thomas Edward Lloyd. 
CARDIGAN, &c. 
David Davies. 


CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
| Hon. (Frederick Archibald 
| Vaughan Campbell) Vis- 
count Emlyn, 

John Jones. 

CARMARTHEN, &c. 
Charles William Nevill. 


| CARNARVON COUNTY. 
| | Hon. George SholtoDouglas 
Pennant. | 
CARNARVON, &c. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 


DENBIGH COUNTY. 
SirWatkin WilliamsWynn, 
bt., 
George Osborne Morgan. 
DENBIGH, &c. 
Watkin Williams. 


FLINT COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Richard de 
Aquila Grosvenor. 
FLINT, &c. 
Peter Ellis Eyton. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY. 

Henry Hussey Vivian, 

Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 
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List of 
Giamorcan County—cont. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Henry Richard, 
Richard Fothergill. 
CARDIFF, &c. 
James Frederick Dudley 
Crichton-Stuart. 
SWANSEA, &c. 
Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn. 
MERIONETH COUNTY. 
Samuel Holland. 


MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 
Charles Watkin Williams 

Wynn. 
MONTGOMERY. 
Hon. Charles Douglas 
Richard Hanbury-Tracy. 
PEMBROKE OOUNTY. 


John Henry Scourfield. 
PEMBROKE. 











Edward James Reed, O.B. | 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
Hon. William Baron Ken- | 
sington. 
RADNOR COUNTY. | 
Hon. Arthur Walsh. 
NEW RADNOR. 

Rt. hon. Spencer Compton | 
(Cavendish) Marquess of 
Hartington. | 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN. 
(East Aberdeenshire.) | 
Sir Alexander Hamilton! 
Gordon, knt. | 
(West Aberdeenshire.) 
William McCombie. 
ABERDEEN. 
John Farley Leith. 
ARGYLE. 

John Douglas Sutherland 
(Campbell) Marquess 
of Lorne. 

AYR. 
(North Ayrshire.) 

Roger Montgomerie. 

(South Ayrshire.) 
Claud Alexander. 
KILMARNOCK, RENFREW, 
&o 








James Fortescue Harrison. 
; BURGHS OF AYR, &ec. 
Sir William James Mont- 


gomery Cuninghame, bt. 
BANFF. 
Robert William Duff. 
BERWICK. 
Hon. Robert Baillie-Hamil- 


ton. 
BUTE. 





Charles Dalrymple, 
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' CAITHNESSSHIRE. 

Sir John George Tolle- 
mache Sinclair, bt. 
WICK, KIRKWALL, &c. 

John Pender. 

CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS. 

Rt. hon. William Patrick 
Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 

Archibald Orr Ewing. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

John James Hope-John- 
stone. 

DUMFRIES, &c. 

Ernest Noel. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. William Henry 
(Montagu Douglas Scott) 
Earl of Dalkeith. 

EDINBURGH. 

Duncan McLaren, 

James Cowan. 
UNIVERSITIES OF EDIN- 
BURGH anv ST. ANDREWS, 

Rt. hon. Lyon Playfair. 
BURGHS OF LEITH, &c. 

Donald Robert Macgregor. 

ELGIN anv NAIRN. 

Hon. Alexander William 
George (Duff) Viscount 
Macduff. 

BURGHS OF ELGIN, &c. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Grant Duff. 

FALKIRK, &c. BURGHS. 


, ‘ohn Ramsay. 


FIFE. 
Sir Robert Anstruther, bt. 


BURGHS OF ST. ANDREWS, 
Edward Ellice. 
KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &c. 
Sir George Campbell, knt. 
FORFAR. 
James William Barclay. 
' TOWN OF DUNDEE. 
James Yeaman, 
Edward Jenkins. 
MONTROSE, &c. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 


Baxter. 
HADDINGTON. 
Hon. Francis Wemyss 


(Charteris) Lord Elcho. 
HADDINGTON BURGHS. 
Sir Henry Robert Fer- 

guson Davie, bt. 
INVERNESS. 
Donald Cameron. 
INVERNESS, &c. 
Charles Fraser Mackintosh. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Sir George Balfour, K.C.B. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT., 

John Maitland, 





Members. 
LANARK. 
(North Lanarkshire.) 

Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 

(South Lanarkshire.) 

SirWindham CharlesJames 
Carmichael - Anstruther, 
bt. 

GLASGOW. 

Charles Cameron, 

George Anderson, 

Alexander Whitelaw. 

UNIVERSITIES OF GLAS- 
GOW anp ABERDEEN, 

Rt. hon. Edward Strathearn 

Gordon. 
LINLITHGOW. 

Peter McLagan. 

ORKNEY anp SHETLAND. 

Samuel Laing. 

PEEBLES anv SELKIRK. 

Sir Graham Graham Mont- 
gomery, bt. 

PERTH. 

Sir William Sterling Max- 
well, bt. 

TOWN OF PERTH. 

Hon. Arthur FitzGerald 
Kinnaird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

William Mure. 

PAISLEY. 

William Holms. 

GREENOCK. 

James Johnstone Grieve. 

ROSS anv CROMARTY. 
Alexander Matheson. 
ROXBURGH. 

Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, bt. 

HAWICK, SELKIRK, &c. 

George Otto Trevelyan. 

STIRLING. 

Sir William Edmonstone, 
bt. 

STIRLING, &c. . 

Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Hon. (Cromartie Leveson 
Gower) Marquess of 
Stafford. 

WIGTON. 

Robert Vans Agnew. 
WIGTON, &éc. BURGHS. 

Mark John Stewart. 

IRELAND. 
ANTRIM COUNTY. 
James Chaine, 
Hon. Edward O’ Neill. 
BELFAST. 
James Porter Corry, 
William Johnston. 
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List of 
LISBURN. 
Sir Richard Wallace, bt. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Marrivtt Robert Dalway. 

ARMAGH COUNTY. 
Edward Wingfield Verner, 
Maxwell Charles Close. 

ARMAGH (CITY). 
George De La Poer Beres- 

ford. 

CARLOW COUNTY. 
Henry Bruen, 

Arthur Kavanagh. 
CARLOW (BOROUGH). 
Henry Owen Lewis. 
CAVAN COUNTY. 
Charles Joseph Fay, 
Joseph Gillis Biggar. 
CLARE COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. SirColman Michael 
O’Loghlen, bt., 
Rt. hon. Lord ‘Francis 
Conyngham. 
ENNIS. 
William Stacpoole. 

CORK COUNTY. 
McCarthy Downing, 
William Shaw. 

BANDON BRIDGE. 
Alexander Swanston. 

YOUGHAL. 
Sir Joseph Neale McKenna, 
knt. 
KINSALE. 
Eugene Collins. 
MALLOW. 
John George MacCarthy. 
CORK (CITY). 
Joseph Philip Ronayne, 
Nicholas Daniel Murphy. 
DONEGAL COUNTY. 
Hon. James (Hamilton) 
Marquess of Hamilton, 
Thomas Conolly. 
DOWN COUN TY. 
Hon. Lord Arthur Edwin 
Hill-Trevor, 
James Sharman Crawford. 
WRY. 
William Whitworth. 
DOWNPATRICK, 
John Mulholland. 
DUBLIN COUNTY. 
Ion Trant Hamilton, 


Rt. hon. Thomas Edward | 


Taylor. 
DUBLIN (CITY). 


Sir Arthur Edward Guin-| 


ness, bt., 
Maurice Brooks. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
Edward Gibson, 
= David Robert Plun- 
et. 
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FERMANAGH. 


Hon. Henry Arthur Cole. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. John Henry (Crich- 
ton) Viscount Crichton. 
GALWAY COUNTY. 
John Philip Nolan, 
Mitchell Henry 
GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
George Morris, 
Michael Francis Ward. 
KERRY. 
Henry Arthur Herbert, 
Rowland Ponsonby Blen- 
nerhassett.. 
TRALEE. 
Daniel O’Donoghue, (The 
O’Donoghue). 
KILDARE. 
Charles Henry Meldon, 
Rt. hon. William Henry 
Ford Cogan. 
KILKENNY. 
George Leopold Bryan, 
Patrick Martin. 


KILKENNY (CITY). 
Benjamin Whitworth. 

KING’S COUNTY. 
Sir Patrick O’Brien, bt., 
David Sherlock. 


LEITRIM COUNTY. 
John Brady, 

William Richard Ormsby- 
Gore. 

LIMERICK COUNTY. 
William Henry O’Sullivan, 
Edmund John Synan. 

LIMERICK (CITY). 
Isaac Butt, 

Richard O’Shaughnessy. 
LONDONDERRY COUNTY. 

Richard Smyth, 

Rt. hon. Hugh Law. 

COLERAINE. 

Daniel Taylor. 

| LONDONDERRY (CITY). 

‘Charles Edward Lewis. 

LONGFORD COUNTY. 

‘Myles William O'Reilly, 

| George Errington. 

LOUTH COUNTY. 
Alexander Martin Sullivan, 
‘George Harley Kirk. 

DUNDALK. 
‘Philip Callan. 

DROGHEDA. 
‘William Hagarty O’Leary. | 
MAYO COUNTY. 
George Ekins Browne, 
John O’Connor Power, 





William Humphrys Arch- | 
dall 


Members. 


MEATH COUNTY. 
Nicholas Ennis, 
Charles Stewart Parnell. 


MONAGHAN COUNTY. 
Sir John Leslie, bt., 
Sewallis Evelyn Shirley. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Kenelm Thomas Digby, 
Edmund Dease. 


PORTARLINGTON. 
Lionel Seymour William 
Dawson-Damer. 


ROSCOMMON COUNTY. 
Charles Owen O’Conor (The 
O’Conor Don), 
Rt. hon. Charles French. 
SLIGO COUNTY. 
Sir Robert Gore Booth, bt., 
Denis Maurice O’Conor. 
TIPPERARY COUNTY. 
Stephen Moore, 

Hon. William Frederick 
Ormonde O’Callaghan. 
CLONMEL. 

Arthur John Moore. 
TYRONE COUNTY. 
John William Ellison Ma- 

cartney, 
Hon. Henry WilliamLowry- 
Corry. 
DUNGANNON. 
Thomas Alexander Dick- 
son. 
WATERFORD COUNTY. 
Lord Charles William De 
la Poer Beresford, 
Sir John Esmonde, bt. 


DUNGARVAN. 
John O’ Keeffe. 
WATERFORD (CITY). 
Richard Power, 


| Purcell O’Gorman. 
| WESTMEATH COUNTY. 


' Patrick James Smyth, 
‘Rt. hon. Lord Robert Mon- 
ta 





| " ATHLONE. 
| Edward Sheil. 
| WEXFORD COUNTY. 
Sir George Bowyer, bt., 
| Keyes O’Clery. 
WEXFORD (BOROUGH). 
| William Archer Redmond. 


NEW ROSS. 
J ohn Dunbar. 
WICKLOW COUNTY. 
| William Richard O’Byrne, 


y illiam Wentworth Fitz- 


william Dick, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 8th February, 1876. 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 

. Prorogued successively from the 
13th day of August, 1875, to the 29th 
day of October ; thence to the 15th day 
of December; thence to Tuesday, the 
8th day of February, 1876, met this day 
for the Despatch of Business. 


The Session of ParLIAMENT was 
opened by Tue QuzEN in Person. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Her Majesty, being seated on the 
Throne, adorned with Her Crown and 
Regal Ornaments, and attended by Her 
Officers of State, (the Lords being in 
their robes)—commanded the Yeoman 
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Usher of the Black Rod, through the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, to 
let the Commons know “It is Her 
Majesty’s Pleasure they attend Her 
immediately, in this House.” 


Who being come, with their Speaker ; 


—Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR, in pur- 
suance of Her Majesty's Commands, 
delivered Her Majesty’s Speech as fol- 
lows :— : 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“Tr is with much satisfaction that 
I again resort to the advice and assist- 
ance of my Parliament. 
“My relations with all Foreign 
Powers continue to be of a cordial 
character. 


B 











The Queen’s 

“The insurrectionary movement, 
which, during the last six months, 
has been maintained in the Turkish 
Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and which the troops of the Sultan 
have, up to the present time, been 
unable to repress, has excited the 
attention and interest of the great 
European Powers. I have considered 
it my duty not to stand aloof from the 
efforts now being made by allied and 
friendly Governments to bring about 
a pacification of the disturbed districts, 
and I have accordingly, while respect- 
ing the independence of the Porte, 
joined in urging on the Sultan the 
expediency of adopting such measures 
of administrative reform as may re- 
move all reasonable cause of discon- 
tent on the part of his Christian sub- 
jects. 

“T have agreed to purchase, subject 
to your sanction, the shares which 
belonged to the Khedive of Egypt in 
the Suez Canal, and I rely with con- 
fidence on your enabling me to com- 
plete a transaction in which the public 
interests are deeply involved. 

“The representations which I ad- 
dressed to the Chinese Government, 
as to the attack made in the course of 
last year on the Expedition sent from 
Burmah to the Western Provinces 
of China, have been received in a 
friendly spirit. The circumstances of 
that lamentable outrage are now the 
subject of an inquiry, in which I have 
thought it right to request that 
a Member of my Diplomatic Service 
should take part. I await the result 
of this inquiry in the firm conviction 
that it will be so conducted as to lead 
to the discovery and punishment of 
the offenders. 

“Papers on all these subjects will 
be laid before you. 


{LORDS} 











Speech. 


“T am deeply thankful for the un 
interrupted health which my dear 
Son, the Prince of Wales, has enjoyed 
during his journey through India, 
The hearty affection with which he 
has been received by my Indian sub- 
jects of all classes and races assures me 
that they are happy under my rule, 
and loyal to my throne. At the time 
that the direct Government of my 
Indian Empire was transferred to the 
Crown, no formal addition was made 
to the style and titles of the Sove- 
reign. I have deemed the present a 
fitting opportunity for supplying this 
omission, and a Bill upon the subject 
will be presented to you. 

“The humane and enlightened 
policy consistently pursued by this 
country in putting an end to slavery 
within her own dependencies, and in 
suppressing the Slave Trade through- 
out the world, makes it important 
that the action of British National 
ships in the territorial waters of 
Foreign States should be in harmony 
with these great principles. I have, 
therefore, given directions for the issue 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
all Treaty engagements and other 
International obligations bearing upon 
this subject, and all instructions from 
time to time issued to my naval offi- 
cers, with a view to ascertain whether 
any steps ought to be taken to secure 
for my ships and their Commanders 
abroad greater power for the main- 
tenance of the right of personal 
liberty. 

“ A Bill will be laid before you for 
punishing Slave Traders who are 
subjects of Native Indian Princes. 

“The affairs of my Colonial Em- 
pire, the general prosperity of which 
has continued to advance, have re- 
ceived a large share of my attention- 
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Papers of importance and interest 
will soon be in your hands showing 
the proceedings with respect to a Con- 
ference of the South African Colonies 
and States. 

“The murder of a high officer of 
the Straits Settlements whilst acting 
as Resident in a neighbouring Malay 
State, and the disorders ensuing on 
that outrage, have demanded the 
interference of my troops. I trust 
that the operations, which have been 
ably and energetically conducted, 
though not without the loss of some 
valuable lives, have restored order, 
and re-established the just influence 
and authority of this country. 


“Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 
“T have directed the Estimates of 
the year to be prepared and presented 
to you without delay. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ Bills for regulating the Ultimate 
Tribunal of Appeal for the United 
Kingdom, and for the amendment of 
the Merchant Shipping Laws, will be 
immediately submitted to you. 

“ Legislation will be proposed re- 
lating to the Universities and to Pri- 
mary Education. 

“Your attention will be called also 
to the Acts relating to the Inclosure 
of Commons, and to a measure for 
promoting economy and efficiency in 
the management of Prisons, and at 
the same time effecting a relief of local 
burthens. 


** Other important measures, as the 
time of the Session permits, will be 
introduced to your notice ; and I pray 
that your deliberations may, under 
the Divine blessing, result in the hap- 
piness and contentment of my people.” 


{Fzsrvary 8, 1876} 





Her Majesty. 6 


And then Her Majesty was pleased to 
retire. 


And the Commons withdrew. 


Rott or THE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual manner) a List of the 
Lords Temporal in the Third Session of 
the Twenty-first Parliament of the 
United Kingdom: 'The same was or- 
dered to lie on the Table. 


NEW PEERS. 


John Ralph Ormsby-Gore, Esquire, 
having been created Baron Harlech of 
Harlech in the county of Merioneth— 
Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 


John Tollemache, Esquire, having 
been created Baron Tollemache of Hel- 
mingham Hall in the county of Suffolk 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


Sir Robert Tolver Gerard, Baronet, 
having been created Baron Gerard of 
Bryn in the county palatine of Lancas- 
ter—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Dorchester, after the death 
of his Cousin. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


The QueEEn’s Speecu reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Tue Eart or ABERDEEN, in moving 
an humble Address to Her Majesty, in 
answer to Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech from the Throne, said :—My 
Lords, the circumstances under which 
Parliament this year assembles will be 
viewed by your Lordships and the 
nation at large with a sense of loyal 
satisfaction. It is a matter of congra- 
tulation to every subject of Her Majesty 
that, after an interval of several years, 
Her Majesty has been again enabled to 
inaugurate the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment by Her presence. The fact that 
Her Majesty has to-day appeared on the 
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Throne in your Lordships’ House may 
be taken as a gratifying indication that 
She is still favoured with that health 
and energy which for so many years 
have enabled Her to perform the duties 
of a Throne so illustrious as Hers. This 
circumstance is made still more gratify- 
ing by contrasting the present circum- 
stances of the Royal Family with those 
which were the main cause of Her Ma- 
jesty’s absence last year. A Member of 
Her Majesty’s Family was only then 
beginning to recover from a dangerous 
illness—I am happy to say that Prince 
Leopold is now entirely re-established 
in health. 

My Lords, I will now proceed to make 
a few observations on the topics ad- 
verted to in the Speech from the Throne : 
but, before doing so, I will bespeak an 
exercise of that indulgence which your 
Lordships are accustomed to extend to 
noble Lords in my position. Her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech commences 
with a reference to Foreign Affairs. In- 
telligence of those affairs is always im- 
portant, but it will be received on this 
occasion with special interest. The state 
of our foreign relations has been, per- 
haps, the most prominent subject in the 
public mind during the Recess, and it 
is therefore most satisfactory to hear 
that our relations with Foreign Powers 
continue to be of the most cordial cha- 
racter. It will be in the recollection of 
your Lordships that some time ago a 
revolt broke out in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. That revolt was at first of small 
proportions; but it gradually gained 
strength, partly because of the ineffi- 
ciency of the armed forces of Turkey, 
and partly from the financial collapse of 
the Turkish Government. Under those 
circumstances intervention on the part 
of the Powers of Europe was deemed 
expedient—indeed, became inevitable; 
and if there must be interference—for 
that is the proper word—it was clear 
that such interference must, in the na- 
tural course of things, emanate from 
Austria, because the frontier territory 
of Austria in the neighbourhood of the 
disturbed Provinces being inhabited by 
an excitable people, was endangered by 
the hostile operations in its neighbour- 
hood. I believe that the conduct of 
Austria in this matter has been charac- 
terized by energy, temperance, and dis- 
cretion; and the course which has been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government in 


The Earl of Aberdeen 


{LORDS} 
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reference to that action will, I think, 
meet with general approval. In the 
Speech from the Throne, Her Majesty 
says— 

“T have considered it my duty not to stand. 
aloof from the efforts now being made by allied 


and friendly Governments to bring about a 
pacification of the disturbed districts.” 


That is an attitude of a kind which 
does not unduly commit this country to 
any definite line of future policy. It 
requires but little reflection to show that 
had any other course been adopted grave 
difficulties might have ensued. Had 
this country stood aloof from all repre- 
sentations made to Turkey, we might 
have been accused of an indifference 
which savoured of cowardice. On the 
other hand, if the alternative of that 
course had been adopted—had this 
country recommended Turkey to concede 
what was asked by the other Powers, a 
responsibility might have attached to 
this country which would have been un- 
necessary and which certainly would not . 
have been desirable. I think there is 
strong reason to hope that what has 
been done by England and the other 
Powers will lead to peace in the dis- 
turbed Provinces and to the establish- 
ment of religious toleration for the 
Christians who inhabit them. 

My Lords, the next reference in the 
Royal Speech is to another topic of much 
importance and one which has excited 
much public interest. It will be re- 
membered that two years ago much in- 
terest was felt in reference to the posi- 
tion of this country in regard to the Suez 
Canal, and it was the subject of a dis- 
cussion in your Lordships’ House. On 
that occasion the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs said that there 
was no opportunity of acquiring the 
Canal from M. Lesseps and the share- 
holders. But in the course of the last 
autumn, owing to the financial embar- 
rassments of the Viceroy of Egypt, cir- 
cumstances were altered, and an oppor- 
tunity did present itself by which Eng- 
land was enabled to acquire a definite 
and tangible position in respect of the 
undertaking. It must be acknowledged 
that it was not a satisfactory state of 
things that while England contributed 
three-quarters of the entire traffic of the 
Canal she should have no voice in the 
management of the Canal except what 
she might be supposed to derive from 
vague claims and indirect interests, 
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Now, however, this country is in a posi- 
tion to represent one-half of the pro- 
prietary interest. The opportunity for 
attaining that desirable end arose with 
‘some suddenness, and it had to be at 
once seized or allowed to pass. As your 
Lordships are aware it was not al- 
lowed to pass, and I believe the opi- 
nion of Parliament and the country to 
be that the conduct of the Government 
in this matter has been characterized by 
energy, by diligence, and promptitude. 
The Papers on the subject will be laid 
before Parliament, and I venture to 
think that the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government will be endorsed by Parlia- 
ment as thoroughly as it has been ap- 
proved by the country. Your Lordships 
will observe that while acting with de- 
cision for themselves, Her Majesty’s 
Government have duly respected the 
constitutional forms and rights of Par- 
liament, in accordance with which both 
Houses will be afforded an opportunity 
of expressing their judgment on the 
matter. 

My Lords, the paragraph in the Royal 
Speech having reference to the affairs 
of China and to the expedition sent from 
Burmah to the Western Provinces of 
China will be welcome to all who re- 
member the threatening aspect of affairs 
in that quarter at the end of last Session. 
The murder of Mr. Margary will be made 
the subject of grave inquiry, and there 
can be no doubt that it will not be 
allowed to drop before satisfaction has 
been received, and reparation made for 
the atrocious assault made upon our 
Envoy last year. 

My Lords, I am sure that the passage 
of the Speech which refers to the success 
of the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to India will meet with 
a loyal response. It isa cause of thank- 
fulness that the health of His Royal 
Highness has been preserved, notwith- 
standing the trying climate of India and 
the energy which has characterized the 
movements of the Prince during his 
tour. 

I now come to a subject which has 
excited the public mind very much 
during the Vacation, and respecting 
which much misapprehension—orrather, 
I should say, uncertainty—still prevails. 
When I speak of uncertainty in connec- 
tion with Slavery, your Lordships will 
understand me as confining myself to the 
legal aspect of the question. As to 
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Slavery and the Slave Trade, the atti- 
tude of the country has long been fixed 
and certain, and the attitude of the Go- 
vernment in respect of both is also fixed; 
but there is uncertainty,as regards the 
legal aspect of the question, which it is 
well should be ascertained and settled 
in a positive manner, and I am sure 
your Lordships will concur with me in 
thinking that the Government have done 
well to refer that part of the question to 
the careful consideration of a Royal 
Commission. It would indeed be strange 
that anyone should suppose that on the 
question of Slavery itself there is any 
uncertainty in the minds of a Govern- 
ment which has concluded a treaty with 
the Seyyid of Zanzibar that promises to 
result in the complete extinction of 
slavery within the territories of that 
Potentate, and which has brought about 
the annexation of Fiji—one of the objects 
of this annexation being the suppression 
of a species of slavery which existed in 
those parts. 

Her Majesty’s gracious Speech next 
refers to the Conference with respect to 
the Confederation of the South African 
Colonies. There is much reason to hope 
that what has been proposed by the Go- 
vernment will have the effect of placing 
on a better basis the relations of the 
several races which inhabit those regions. 

My Lords, it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the outbreak in the Malay 
Peninsula seems to have been effectually 
quelled. 

Among the subjects on which legisla- 
tion is promised in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, one of the most important is 
that of the Merchant Shipping Laws. 
Scarcely a Session has Re within the 
last 30 or 40 years without some legisla- 
tion on that subject. The measure 
passed last Session was admittedly a 
temporary one; but it affords a basis for 
satisfactory legislation of a permanent 
character, and the present time is one 
eminently favourable for satisfactory 
legislation. There has been time for 
the various interests concerned to con- 
sider the matter with calmness, and 
your Lordships will all agree that it 
would be impossible that any permanent 
legislation on the subject could be satis- 
factory if it did not, to some extent at 
least, receive the co-operation of all the 
interests involved in such legislation. 
It will not appear surprising that some 
difficulty should be felt in dealing with 
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the ,question if we consider what has 
been the advance of our shipping trade. 
From the Board of Trade Returns I find 
that in 1846 the British ve8sels engaged 
in the foreign trade amounted to about 
6,000,000 of tons, and that in 1874 
they amounted to 30,000,000 of tons. 
These are exclusive of the British ships 
engaged in the coasting trade. My 
Lords, in speaking on this subject, it is 
impossible not to refer to the zeal shown 
by an individual in the cause of our 
seafaring men. I believe that even 
those who hold that the figures and 
allegations of fact brought forward by 
Mr. Plimsoll are not borne out by the 
facts of the case, are not disposed to 
deny to that Gentleman a_ grateful 
recognition for having kept alive the 
question, and having brought forward 
circumstances of much importance in 
connection with a discussion of our Ship- 
ping Laws. 

Coming to the paragraph in the Royal 
Speech which has reference to Educa- 
tion, I will remind your Lordshipsthat the 
legislativechangesalready brought about 
with respect toour Universities have been 
carried out by the authorities, and it 
cannot be doubted that whatever further 
changes Parliament may think it neces- 
sary to make, if conceived in a moderate 
spirit, will be favourably received, and 
will be carried out in the best manner 
possible. As regards Primary Education 
—a subject which in recent Sessions has 
been much discussed by both Houses of 
Parliament—I have only to observe that 
your Lordships will see with satisfaction 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
lost no time in the endeavour to complete 
the legislation already in operation on 
that important matter. 

The Inclosure of Commons unques- 
tionably is a matter which demands the 
attention of Parliament. It appears 
that some machinery is necessary; but 
I feel sure that the Government do 
not intend any interference with the 
local management of commons, which 
for many reasons must be.the best. 

Any measure for promoting economy 
and efficiency in the management of 
Prisons, and at the same time effect- 
ing a relief of Local Burdens, must, 
I presume, be of a financial charac- 
ter, and will, therefore, be dealt with 
mainly in the other House of Parlia- 
ment; and, consequently, I will do no 
more than call the attention of your Lord- 


The Earl of Aberdeen 
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ships to the fact that these subjects have 
not been forgotten in the Queen’s 
Speech. Experience has shown that 
successive Governments find the greatest 
difficulty in passing all the measures 
proposed for the Session in the Speech 
from the Throne. For that reason it 
appears to me that one of the most satis- 
factory features of the Speech addressed 
to Parliament to-day is that it does not 
promise too many measures; but if the 
measures which it does promise are 
passed in the present Session, then the 
time of Parliament will have been well 
spent. 

My Lords, I will conclude by moving 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for 
Her Majesty’s most Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, as follows :— 


Most Gracious SoverzEIcn, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the most 
gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Your Majesty’s relations with all 
Foreign Powers continue to be of a cordial 
character. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty has considered it 
your duty not to stand aloof from the efforts 
now being made by allied and friendly Govern- 
ments to bring about a pacification of the dis- 
turbed districts of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
and that Your Majesty has accordingly, while 
respecting the independence of the Porte, joined 
in urging on the Sultan the expediency of 
adopting such measures of administrative re- 
form as may remove all reasonable cause of 
discontent on the part of his Christian subjects, 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty has agreed to 
purchase, subject to the sanction of Parliament, 
the shares which belonged to the Khedive of 
Egypt in the Suez Canal. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that the representations which Your 
Majesty addressed to the Chinese Government, 
as to the attack made in the course of last year 
on the Expedition sent from Burmah to the 
Western Provinces of China, have been received 
in a friendly spirit, and that the circumstances 
of that lamentable outrage aro now the subject 


of an inquiry. 
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“We rejoice to learn that His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales has enjoyed uninterrupted 
health during his journey through India; and 
that the hearty affection with which he has 
been received by Your Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects is an assurance to Your Majesty that they 
are happy under Your Majesty’s rule, and loyal 
to Your throne. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for re- 
minding us that at the time that the direct 
Government of Your Majesty’s Indian Empire 
was transferred to the Crown, no formal addi- 
tion was made to the style and titles of the 
Sovereign, and we rejoice to learn that Your 
Majesty deems the present a fitting opportunity 
for supplying this omission. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty has given direc- 
tions for the issue of a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into all Treaty engagements and other 
International obligations bearing upon the sub- 
ject of the Slave Trade, and the action of 
British national ships in territorial waters of 
Foreign States, with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther any steps ought to be taken to secure for 
Your Majesty’s ships and their Commanders 
abroad greater power for the maintenance of 
the right of personal liberty. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for ‘in- 
forming us that a Bill will be laid before us for 


‘ punishing Slave Traders who are the subjects of 


native Indian Princes. 

“We rejoice to learn that the general pros- 
perity of Your Majesty’s Colonial Empire has 
continued to advance. 

“We join with Your Majesty in trusting that 
the operations conducted by Your Majesty’s 
troops in Malay have restored order and re- 
established the just influence and authority of 
this country. 

“We humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the 
measures which may be submitted to us, and 
that we earnestly join in Your Majesty’s prayer 
that our deliberations may, under the Divine 
blessing, result in the happiness and content- 
ment of Your Majesty’s people.” 


Tre Eart or ELLESMERE — My 
Lords, in seconding the Motion of my 
noble Friend who has just sat down, I 
have in the first place to solicit the in- 
dulgence of your Lordships on this my 
first occasion of addressing you. My 
Lords, it gives me great pleasure to com- 
mence my observations by joining with 
my noble Friend the Mover of this 
Address, in expressing satisfaction that 
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Her Majesty has been able to come 
down and in person to open this Session 
of Parliament. I think that perhaps the 
most important part of the Speech from 
the Throne is that relating to the in- 
surrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
It seems to me to threaten the gravest 
results. It must be remembered that 
the state of things as regards the East is 
very different in 1876 from what it was 
in 1853 and 1854, when disturbances in 
the Northern parts of Turkey were 
raging. At that time Russia was adopt- 
ing a policy of her own. Now, when 
an insurrection in Bosnia and Herze- 
ane has arisen, Austria, to whose 

overnment the insurrection is naturally 
the cause of great uneasiness, has come 
forward and, acting in concert with 
Russia and with the German Empire, 
which did not exist in 1854, has recom- 
mended to the Porte measures calculated 
to restore peace in the disturbed Pro- 
vinces. To that diplomatic movement 
Her Majesty’s Government have given 
their assistance, and the reply given by 
the Porte is a sufficient answer to those 
who said that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have held aloof. As to the 
purchase of the shares of the Suez Canal, 
the proceeding of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is so exceptional in its nature, that 
without hearing an explanation of all the 
circumstances attending that course of 
action, it would be hardly proper to offer 
any opinion at all; but, as has been 
pointed out by the noble Earl who 
moved the Address, this is not the first 
occasion on which the question has arisen 
of England obtaining an influence in the 
management of the Canal by the pur- 
chase of shares. The noble Earl has 
also pointed out that if Her Majesty’s 
Government had not purchased at once, 
when the opportunity arose, that oppor- 
tunity would have quickly passed away— 
the Khedive would soon have found ready 
purchasers for those shares. As regards 
the paragraph in the Royal Speech 
having reference to China, our diplo- 
matic proceedings in relation to the event 
alluded to in that paragraph have been 
perfectly successful, and have given one 
further proof that England is always 
ready and willing to defend British sub- 
jects, and demand reparation for wrongs 
inflicted upon them, and if the expedition 
now on the way to Yunan should be 
finally successful, I think the prestige 
of England in those regions will be 
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materially increased. If the news I 
read the other day be true—namely, 
that the Chinese official in the Province 
where Mr. Margary had been murdered 
is recalled—it will show that the Chinese 
Government is inclined to do justice in 
the case. It must be a source of gratifica- 
tion to every one that the visit to India 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales has been a marked success, and 
that the health of His Royal Highness 
has not suffered from the trying duties 
which he has performed in such a 
climate. The outbursts of loyalty with 
which the Prince has been greeted in all 
parts of India which he has visited are 
in the highest degree satisfactory, and 
now this country awaits the return of 
His Royal Highness in unimpaired 
health and with increased knowledge of 
the great Empire over which at a future 
day—may that day be distant—he will 
be called upon to rule. My Lords, I will 
not enter into the question of the Slave 
Circular, because the whole subject is to 
be investigated by a Royal Commission. 
I will merely observe that the actual 
state of the law is to be regarded as 
most unsatisfactory and ambiguous, and 
that therefore it is easy to understand 
that at times the position of naval com- 
manders must be a very difficult one. It 
will be an advantage to have a uniform 
method laid down for dealing with 
fugitive slaves—regard being, of course, 
had to exceptional cases. I will not 
anticipate what may be the conclusions 
of the Royal Commission, but it would be 
absurd to suppose that in this year of 
1876 any Englishman can have a bias in 
favour of Slavery. As regards the South 
African Colonies, I will only allude to the 
affairs of Natal, and only to say that it 
was natural that the Government of this 
country after a disturbance had been put 
down in a colony should recommend 
measures to prevent a recurrence of such 
a misfortune, and that some uniform 
principle should be laid down for dealing 
with the Native tribes. The first pro- 
position of the noble Earl the Secretary 
for the Colonies did not meet with the 
approval of all the statesmen of the 
South African Colonies; but I think 
that, on reflection, they will see that it 
would be attended with great advantages 
even if they did not see all the benefits 
which were likely to arise from the Con- 
federation. The Royal Speech promises 
a Bill for regulating the Ultimate 
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Tribunal of Appeal. That is a rather 
abstruse question, and your Lordships 
will pardon me for not going into it ; but 
as to the Bill which we are promised for 
the amendment of the Merchant Shipping 
Law, I may refer to the fact that on 
receiving a deputation which waited on 
him a few days ago, the First Lord of 
the Treasury said Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were determined that another Ses- 
sion should not pass without legislation 
on the subject, and this declaration will, 
I think, be received with satisfaction by 
your Lordships and the country. As to 
Education, J may be allowed to express 
a hope that any measure introduced by 
the Government for the purpose of effect- 
ing changes in the Universities will be 
Conservative in its spirit--that it will 
aid the progress of University education 
without destroying the character and 
ruining the prestige of the Universities. 
I presume that any measure having 
reference to Primary Education will 
follow on the lines laid down in 1870. 
I am aware that School Boards are un- 
popular with some persons ; but I believe 
that time and a further experience of the 
Act of 1870 will do much to remove 
acerbities now existing. With regard 
to the Inclosure of Commons, legislation 
is necessary; but I hope that no Bill 
will pass which will deprive the people 
of open spaces desirable for their health 
and recreation. My Lords, I will con- 
clude by seconding the Motion for the 
Address. [See Page 12]. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords— 
Both my noble Friends—the noble Earl 
who moved and the noble Earl who 
seconded the Address—have made allu- 
sion to the indulgence which Peers in 
their position usually receive from your 
Lordships’ House on occasions like the 
present. I venture to think that it has 
been a source of great satisfaction to 
this House, and very creditable to it, 
that for many years successive Govern- 
ments have selected noble Lords not of 
advanced age or of great experience in 
debate who have been able, with very 
great distinction, to do what, in my opi- 
nion, are two of the most difficult things 
in the world—to move and second the 
Address in answer to the Speech from 
the Throne. With regard to the noble 
Earl who moved the Address on this 
occasion, I must say that I feel the satis- 
faction which I am sure all your Lord- 
ships feel at seeing him perform such a 
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duty in a House in which his grand- 
father occupied such a distinguished 
position. This House will sincerely join 
in the satisfaction expressed both by 


the noble Earl who moved the Address’ 


and by my noble Relative who seconded 
it at the fact that Her Majesty has been 
able to appear on the Throne this day 
to open in person this Session of Par- 
liament. The speeches of my noble 
Friends were highly creditable to them ; 
but I remarked that in regard to some 
of the subjects mentioned in the Speech 
from the Throne both the noble Karls 
summed up their observations very 
briefly. Both noble Earls seemed anxious 
to avoid any allusion to the Bill for re- 
gulating the Ultimate Tribunal of Ap- 
peal. Well, there are some things over 
which it is better to throw a veil, and 
perhaps the noble Earls thought that 
this was one of them. Again, my Lords, 
it occurred to me as I heard the enume- 
ration of those measures that there were 
some rather remarkable omissions from 
the Speech of to-day. Last year, to 
judge by the Speech from the Throne 
at the commencement of the Session, the 
Public Health was an object of greatest 
solicitude to Her Majesty’s Government; 
but in the Speech from the Throne to- 
day there was no mention whatever of 
a question which had been in former 
years an object of such anxious solicitude. 
I hope I may infer that the public health 
is now in a satisfactory state, seeing that 
there is a most remarkable silence on 
the part of the Government in reference 
to their once favourite topic. Even the 
Pollution of Rivers Bill of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
finds no place in the Speech now before 
your Lordships’ House. With regard 
to Education, I am glad the Govern- 
ment are applying themselves to that 
subject, and I shall await with anxiety 
the measures which they intend to in- 
troduce with reference to the Universi- 
ties and to the Primary Education of 
the country—because I venture to think 
it will require all that skilful manage- 
ment in which my noble Friend the 
Lord President of the Council is so 
successful to enable him to reconcile the 
conflicting views of his Colleagues on 
the subject of Primary Education. The 
Home Secretary is said to be the friend 
of compulsory education; while, as I 
understand, the Prime Minister, in his 
private capacity, joined a majority to 
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prevent the only means that was sug- 
gested of carrying out the Agricultural 
Education Act from being adopted in 
Buckinghamshire. I will reserve my 
judgment on the question until I see 
the Bill. I think the Bills which have 
been brought to our notice to-night are 
Bills of the greatest importance, and 
worthy of the greatest consideration on 
the part of your Lordships. I recollect 
hearing of a gentleman who said to an 
author that the pleasure he enjoyed in 
reading his books was equal to the 
pleasure he enjoyed in receiving them— 
which was not much; but I have no 
hesitation in saying that if the bill of 
fare presented to Parliament by Her 
Majesty’s Government this Session be 
carried out in well-considered measures, 
and are steadfastly carried through Par- 
liament, it will give satisfaction to Par- 
liament and to the country at large. My 
Lords, there is one subject not referred 
to in the Speech from the Throne, but I 
cannot help alluding to it shortly, be- 
cause it has occupied the attention of 
the public mind very much during the 
Recess. I mean the state of the Navy 
and the administration of the Admiralty. 
Serious charges—charges which would 
appear to be difficult to be answered— 
have been brought against the adminis- 
tration of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. Now, those charges have un- 
doubtedly received increased strength 
by the Fugitive Slave Circular. The ac- 
cusation against the right hon. Gentle- 
man based on that Circular is certainly 
undeserved: and I think it only right to 
pointout that there are questions involved 
which are not merely of a departmental 
nature, and that, as the noble Earl op- 
posite knows, the First Lord is not re- 
sponsible for questions of that character. 
It is quite clear that my noble Friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs is re- 
sponsible for that Circular, and that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty is not re- 
sponsible for it. There are, however, 
other charges against the First Lord ; 
but he has reserved his defence for his 


-place in Parliament, and that being so, 


I think it is more becoming for me to 
await that defence before making any 
observation on those subjects. There 
are in your Lordships’ House the Lord 
Privy Seal and other noble Lords who, 
no doubt, will be quite ready to defend 
him; but, as there will be a more fitting 
opportunity for entering on a discussion 
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of these charges, I shall make no further 
allusion to them on this occasion. My 
Lords, there is a topic which, of necessity, 
has been brought prominently before 
your Lordships in Her Majesty’s Speech ; 
and here again I must give due credit 
for what I thought the appropriate 
manner in which the noble Earl, the 
Seconder of the Address, spoke of the 
triumphant and successful progress of 
the Prince of Wales in India, and the 
good results which are likely to follow 
from his journey through that Empire. 
It must certainly have been a great satis- 
faction to Government to be able to give 
in the Speech from the Throne a confir- 
mation of the general impressions of the 
country of the affection and respect with 
which His Royal Highness has been re- 
ceived in India. In Her Majesty’s 
Speech it was observed— 


“At the time that the direct Government of 
my Indian Empire was transferred to the Crown, 
no formal addition was made to the style and 
titles of the Sovereign. I have deemed the 
present a fitting opportunity for supplying this 
omission, and a Bill upon the subject will be 
presented to you.” 


I infer from that passage in the Speech 
that Her Majesty thinks it desirable to 
move in this matter, from considerations 
of the effect of such movement on the 
Native population, in connection with 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to that 
country. My Lords, I venture to say 
that, in regard of the dignity of Her 
Majesty herself, no name can appeal to 
the imagination so forcibly as that of 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland. My Lords, the noble Earls 
who moved and seconded the Address 
referred, in complimentary terms, to the 
administration of the Colonies. No doubt 
the administration of the Colonies has 
been viewed with favour by the country 
at large ; but even on the Sun there are 
spots, and perhaps the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) will forgive me if I 
touch upon some of the spots of his ad- 
ministration. The Prime Minister, at 
the Mansion House some time ago, with 
that desire to render compliments to his 
Colleagues which so frequently charac- 
terizes his allusions to them, went a little 
beyond the ground on which he was 
standing, and spoke of the Confedera- 
tion of the South African Colonies, re- 
marking at the same time, that the Con- 
federation of the North American Pro- 
vinces was due to the Members of the 
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present Government. I thought that the 
person who possessed sufficiently large 
and comprehensive views of Colonial 
policy to carry out a scheme of this 
kind was my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Kimberley), who now sits behind me. I 
am certain the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) will admit that the real work 
of the Confederation of North America 
was done in the time of my noble Friend, 
who afforded his sanction and encourage- 
ment to that measure, and during whose 
term of office that celebrated agreement 
was carried into effect in Canada, and 
also, I think, in Nova Scotia. The noble 
Earl, no doubt, deserves great credit for 
the manner in which he took up the 
questions that were left to his hands, 
and it must have been with great satis- 
faction that he applied himself to the 
introduction and passing through Par- 
liament the Imperial Act that was to 
carry that Confederation into effect. 
Several questions were, however, left 
behind —questions not altogether easy 
of solution—the purchase of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Territory, the question of 
the Vancouver Territory, and also of 
Prince Edward’s Island, which, under 
my noble Friend, joined that Confedera- 
tion. Iam afraid that there is at this 
moment the question of Newfoundland 
and its fisheries, which still remains 
open, and is not very easy of settlement. 
I said there were spots on the Sun, and 
with all the noble Karl’s ability, indus- 
try, and patriotism, if he has a defect 
it is, perhaps, that he is so desirous to 
promote a policy that finds acceptance 
and which is desirable in itself, that he 
is a little too anxious to publish his 
opinions, and does not take quite suffi- 
cient care to mature his plans so as to 
bring them to the most favourable issue. 
When the noble Earl introduced a new 
policy for the administration of the affairs 
of the Natives of Natal it certainly did 
strike me that it was an imprudent thing 
to publish a despatch which was sure to 
be translated in the colony, and which 
described the position of the Chiefs and 
Natives. The noble Earl, after describ- 
ing the enthusiastic devotion of the Na- 
tives towards their Chiefs, went on to 
state that it was desirable to diminish 
that attachment and to detach the Na- 
tives from the Chiefs. That was not, I 
think, a prudent declaration, when you 
consider the influence of the Chiefs and 
the inexhaustible number of Natives 
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with whom you have to deal in Natal. 
In the same way the noble Earl under- 
took a measure which I believe to be of 
the greatest importance, and which I 
hope he will be able to carry through— 
for it is a measure which will do him 
great credit—I mean the Confederation 
to which Mr. Disraeli alluded. That is 
a proposal of the greatest importance 
and advantage; but the noble Earl 
directed the immediate publication of a 
despatch containing errors which he 
was afterwards obliged to retract — 
errors which might have been corrected 
by a little more communication with 
the Governor of the Colony and the local 
authorities. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I beg 
the ‘noble Earl’s pardon. I am not aware 
that I have retracted any errors. 

Eart GRANVILLE: At any rate 
the noble Earl used language which, 
justly or unjustly, was sure to be irri- 
tating to certain persons belonging to the 
Colonial Government, and there can be 
no doubt that the noble Earl did after- 
wards withdraw the names of those 
particular persons. There is also an- 
other point connected with this Con- 
federation, upon which the Govern- 
ment will be required to give explana- 
tions. I should desire to know what 
is the exact position of a very eminent 
man, of great intellectual powers—Mr. 
Froude—who was sent to that colony 
by the Colonial Office. We shall also 
require to know what are the conditions 
under which he has acted, and whether it 
is true that—after the noble Earl himself 
had laid down in the clearest manner the 
constitutional relations between the 
Home Government and the Colonial 
Government—the Delegate, or the Com- 
missioner, or whatever post Mr. Froude 
occupied, absolutely ‘‘ stumped” the 
colony at meetings of the most hostile 
character to the existing Government of 
the colony. I shall be curious to know 
whether that conduct has been approved 
or disapproved by the noble Earl. I do 
not see why because a colony having 
representative institutions is small, you 
should not be as punctilious in your re- 
lations with it as you would be with the 
largest of your colonies. I now approach 
the subject of Foreign Affairs. I have 
been now for some time in Parliament, 
and I cannot reproach myself with ever 
having intentionally said anything to 
embarrass a Secretary of State, whoever 
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he might be, in his negotiations or rela- 
tions with foreign Governments, and I feel 
that such a course is perfectly consistent 
with the freest discussion of Foreign 
Affairs in Parliament. I am bound to 
say that during the first 18 months of 
the present Administration it would have 
been very difficult for me or any of my 
friends to attack the Foreign Minister. 
There was no question of very great 
importance going on, and, as far as I 
know, no mistakes were made by the 
noble Earl. I am not sure there were 
not a few people in the country who re- 
gretted that the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) did not do anything a little 
foolish and a little sensational. But the 
case is different now. At the present 
moment—during the Recess—three ques- 
tions have arisen which have in an ex- 
traordinary degree occupied the public 
mind. As to one the country has waited 
with prudent reticence to hear the state- 
ment which will be made by the Go- 
vernment in Parliament, and has ab- 
stained from prejudicing the question 
one way or the other. I refer to the 
complications which have been referred 
to by the Mover and Seconder of the 
Address as having arisen in conse- 
quence of the insurrection in Herzego- 
vina, and also to the concluding act of the 
Government in joining in the Andrassy 
Note to the Government of Constanti- 
nople. If I remember right, in October 
last the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, when he spoke at 
Liverpool, treated the matter verylightly, 
and expressed his belief that we should 
hear little more about it. He also ex- 
pressed his conviction as to the readiness 
of the Porte to do what was right in 
regard to the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan; and he pointed out with excel- 
lent judgment some of the difficulties 
that attended the question. A month 
later the Prime Minister, speaking at 
the Mansion House, was obliged to take 
a much graver view of the insurrection : 
and the noble Earl himself a month 
afterwards naturally took a graver 
view of the insurrection than he had 
done before. He said he might be 
thought a dupe, but he certainly thought 
that the other Powers were in earnest in 
co-operating for the peaceful settlement 
of the question. I am not one of those 
who think that the noble Earl was a 
dupe in entertaining that belief. I think 
he was right in that belief, which was 
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based on the great interests which the 
different Powers have in the peaceful 
settlement of the question. If all those 
Powers had the same views or interests 
the matter might be serious; but any 
statesman, however bold, would hesitate 
to incur the responsibility of breaking 
up the Ottoman Empire, and dealing 
with the Mussulman and Christian popu- 
lations of the Sultan. No doubt there 
must be differences of opinion and sepa- 
rate views and interests among the Great 
Powers, and I think that was a sufficient 
reason for the noble Karl’s belief in a 
moderate settlement of the matters in 
question. ‘The question for the publicis 
threefold. Austria would naturally take 
the initiative in these representations to 
the Porte. I do not in the slightest 
degree object to that; but what the 
House will wish to know is whether we 
took any part in the negotiations that 
led the three Powers to frame the Note, 
or whether we were only consulted by 
the three Powers when the Note was 
settled. The next question, of the 
greatest importance, is, whether the 
Treaty does or does not infringe the 
provisions of the Treaty of 1856 as re- 
vised in 1871? 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that the 
noble Earl had spoken of the Note by 
mistake as a Treaty. 

Eart GRANVILLE: What I want 
to know is whether the presentation of 
the Note affected in any way the Treaty 
of 1856 and the revised Treaty of 1871 ? 
Now, I apprehend that any effect of that 
kind would depend upon Article 7 and 
Article 9 of the Treaty of 1856—the first 
of those Articles securing the independ- 
ence of the Ottoman Empire and the 
latter referring to the spontaneous 
promises of the Sultan to grant certain 
rights to his Christian subjects. It is 
very important to know whether the 
mode in which the Note was presented 
was calculated to infringe upon those 
Articles. Subject to that reservation, I 
venture to express the opinion that there 
has been no infringement in what we 
have learnt has been done, and neither 
Lord Palmerston nor Lord Clarendon 
ever considered that the Treaty precluded 
us from attempting, in common with 
other Powers, to obtain from the Porte 
the fulfilment of the promises which it 
admitted were embodied in that Treaty. 
If the Government have no statement to 
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and if they decline to speak on matters 
of so delicate a character, I am not the 
person to press them to do what may be 
inconvenient or disadvantageous. I now 
refer to another subject which has 
awakened very general interest in the 
public mind—the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares. I must say that I think 
it very creditable to the impulses and 
instincts of the people of this country 
that they have received the announce- 
ment of the three matters of which I am 
speaking in the way they have done. 
That of the Suez Canal purchase was 
received with very general approbation, 
which I am not sure has not diminished 
to some extent. I. think the history of 
the Canal is one of the most extraor- 
dinary illustrations it is possible to 
imagine of the French proverb—Man 
proposes and God disposes. We all re- 
member how Lord Palmerston opposed 
the Canal. With regard to the engineer- 
ing mistake, that could hardly be im- 
puted to him, for he spoke on the 
engineering authority of this country ; 
and, as regards his financial prophecies, 
I can only hope that they may be equally 
falsified, though it can hardly be said 
they have been up to the present mo- 
ment. There can be no doubt that the 
reasons which influenced him were of 
the most purely patriotic character, and 
that he was entirely carried away by 
very much the same sort of considera- 
tions as I believe influenced Napoleon 
III. and the French in their great 
anxiety to promote the scheme. But one 
effect of Lord Palmerston’s opposition, 
whatever other effects it may have had, 
was to excite a strong feeling in France. 
I do not know how far it diminished the 
investments of English capital in the 
Canal—but I generally find that British 
capitalists are extremely apt to look after 
their own affairs and to think they know 
better than official gentlemen. At all 
events, Lord Palmerston’s opposition was 
the cause of M. Lesseps’ getting funds in 
France. Mr. Senior, in his amusing 
Journal, tells us that there was no shop- 
keeper in Paris who did not buy a share 
to have his revenge on those English ; 
and M. Lesseps tells of a gentleman who 
came to him for shares in a railway in 
the island of Sweden, to whom M. Les- 
seps replied—‘ It is not a railway, it is 
not an island, it is not Sweden ; but it is 
a canal, it is an isthmus, andit is Suez.” 
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gentleman, ‘‘it is to spite the English, 
and it is all the same.” The French 
people who thus laid down their money, 
and who have been out of it all this 
time, have certainiy conferred great 
benefits on this country. The question 
of England acquiring some interest in 
the Canal was not entirely dormant 
during the administration of the late 
Government. M. Lesseps came to this 
country, and it was generally considered 
a grateful tribute to the ability with 
which he had carried out an enterprise 
so beneficial to this country when the 
Queen presented to him one of the 
highest of our Orders. Proposals were 
at that time made to our capitalists and 
suggestions were made by our Consul 
General in Egypt and by English gentle- 
men connected with the Suez Canal; but 
none of those proposals were in the 
slightest degree definite enough to call 
upon the Government to regard the 
matter, as they otherwise would have 
done, as one for very grave considera- 
tion. The Prime Minister authorized 
Mr. Lefevre, the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, to see M. Lesseps and to ob- 
tain the data on which any proposal 
should be made. Mr. Lefevre and M. 
Lesseps met several times; and at the 
last interview M. Lesseps told Mr. Le- 
fevre that though he had powers to enter 
into arrangements with the English Go- 
vernment, it must be a sine gud non that 
the control and direction of the Canal 
must remain with himself and the French 
Council; and that I own made it un- 
necessary to go further into the matter. 
I think it would be a great mistake to 
go into any serious discussion of the 
purchase of the shares, as we have not 
the Papers before us; but I may be 
allowed to point out one or two matters 
which we may at once dispose of, and 
which need not impede the progress of 
the serious discussion when it comes on. 
Praise and blame have been bestowed 
on the Government, neither of which I 
think is of great importance. It has 
been said that things had not gone well 
with the Government in the last Session, 
and that they had got into some scrapes 
during the Recess, and that by this 
transaction they hoped to divert public 
attention from their misfortunes, and 
to turn it into other channels. Now, 
I wish to state that—whether this 
purchase strengthens or weakens our 
position in time of peace or in time 
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of war—whether it is wise or unwise— 
I have not the slightest doubt Her 
Majesty’s Government went into the 
matter with the single-minded view to 
the maintenance of our most important 
line of communication withIndia. Again, 
it has been said—and it was intended to 
be complimentary—that this was the be- 
ginning of a new, great, comprehensive, 
and spirited foreign policy; that the 
Government wished to obtain a protec- 
torate over Egypt, and that they wished 
to depart from our traditional policy on 
the Eastern Question. But the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary repudiated, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, any intention of the sort. This 
was not only an honest and sensible 
thing to do, but it required some moral 
courage on his part entirely to throws 
away this oriel glory. But if the noble 
Earl would decline to accept the exalted 
position of Chatham, some of his friends 
thought it complimentary to represent 
him as the most accomplished disciple of 
Machiavelli, and to suggest that his real 
object was that which he disavowed: 
but if he really desired to obtain Egypt, 
the noble Earl would have been more 
skilful had he held his tongue until the 
proper moment had arrived. Imust say 
the noble Earl held very proud and 
proper language at Edinburgh, when he 
said—‘‘ We have said what we want, 
and why we wantit, and Europe is accus- 
tomed to believe what we say.” Itis a 
proud boast, and I believe he was en- 
titled to use it. We are occasionally 
abused abroad—sometimes with justice, 
sometimes without; but I do believe our 
reputation for truthfulness stands very 
high indeed, and I cannot imagine any- 
thing more injurious to our influence for 
good than that either opponentsor friends 
should suspect that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would hold, directly or in- 
directly, language which would have the 
effect of throwing doubts overthe plainest 
assertion of the Foreign Secretary, and 
make it believed abroad that his cha- 
racter, his position, and his powers of 
clear expression were intended to be 
used only to conceal his thoughts. There 
is another point on which I wish to make 
a remark. At the outset, when the 
purchase was first announced, it was 
said it was a good commercial transac- 
tion, and I think the noble Earl assured 
us we should never lose a penny by 
it; since then various statements and 
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counter-statements have been made by 
persons of authority. I am inclined to 
doubt whether good commercial tran- 
sactions are ever conducted in a hurry, 
and I conceive some explanation is neces- 
sary when the transaction is the purchase 
of a long reversion at a price above the 
market value. I do not know whether it 
hasever happened to any of your Lordships 
to have dealings of that kind ; but I have 
often heard that when in such a case a 
person proposed to take time to consider 
in order to ascertain something about 
the value of the security, the ready 
answer always was, ‘‘for God’s sake 
don’t; there is an old lady round the 
corner who is quite determined to have 
it, and I cannot disappoint the old lady, 
if you don’t have it.” But I believe it 
is generally found afterwards that the 
‘article is not quite so valuable as it was 
represented to be. But there is another 
thing which one can hardly conceive— 
namely, the lending of money at £5 per 
cent to one who borrows in the market 
at £9 per cent. My own inclination is to 
believe that, as a commercial speculation, 
the purchase of these shares was not a 
good one: but I shall be content to 
rely entirely on the statements which, I 
trust, the Government will be able to 
lay before Parliament. But even if they 
can prove that it is an excellent specu- 
lation that of itself will not justify them 
in what they have done; and, on the 
other hand, if its opponents prove that 
the speculation was unprofitable, I say 
that is by no means fatal to the wisdom 
of the act. The question really turns 
on this—whether the step was taken 
with reference to any well understood 
measure of policy—upon that it must 
float or sink. I will not argue the case 
one way or another. I should, however, 
like to know whether at the time of 
this purchase the Government were ac- 
quainted with the constitution of the 
Company and the amount of influence 
which the possession of these shares 
would command — whether the shares 
were purchased as a means of obtain- 
ing an effectual control over the manage- 
ment of the Canal—whether they knew 
that however large the number of shares 
they bought, they would have’ only a 
certain limited number of votes; and 
whether they knew that M. Lesseps 
had secured to himself the permanent 
management of the Canal for a certain 
number of years? I should also like to 
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know, while the Canal has been in the 
possession of a French Company, what 
amount of practical inconvenience up 
to this time has been suffered by com- 
merce, and whether in time of peace the 
Government without the possession of 
these shares would not have sufficient 
influence to prevent inconvenience to 
commerce? In case of disputes among 
the shareholders themselves, I want to 
know whether the course taken by the 
Government would in any way increase 
or diminish that influence? I should 
like also to know whether the possession 
of these shares in respect of which they 
can derive no pecuniary interest for 19 
years can in time of war protect our 
road to India, further than our influence 
in having the immense share as customers 
of the Canal and more than the maritime 
supremacy of England? These are the 
points on which I want to hear what 
can be stated by the Government. There 
is one point connected with this, whe- 
ther the purchase was right or wrong 
—whether Parliament should meet only 
this day instead of in December. My 
own opinion is that, considering that it 
involved a loan from Messrs. Rothschild 
of £4,000,000—a transaction of a new 
and unusual character—the Government 
was wrong in not calling Parliament 
together in December. It is unwise to 
create a new precedent in a doubtful 
matter. Lord Melbourne had a maxim 
which I think was a very sound one— 
that when the Government had anything 
doubtful to do the quicker they were in 
calling Parliament together to share the 
responsibility the better. I quite share 
that opinion ; and therefore when I find 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
call Parliament together, I cannot help 
thinking that the Government in this 
case have acted as if they had no infor- 
mation which would stand Parliamen- 
tary investigation ; and that it was more 
convenient for them to wait two months 
in order to get that information. This 
brings me to another point on which I 
should like information—I mean the 
mission of Mr. Cave. I do not know 
that that mission has anything to do 
with these Canal shares; but I am 
curious to know in what capacity Mr. 
Cave has gone out, and for what pur- 
pose. I feel curious to know whether 
the Khedive applied, as he has done 
before, for the assistance of some Eng- 
lishman of high character to advise him, 
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or under what inducement Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government sent out, with very 
considerable ostentation, their Paymaster 
General, accompanied with officials of 
other Departments. I should like to 
know what instructions were given to 
Mr. Cave. Was he sent out solely to 
ascertain the value of these shares, or 
to go into the whole finances of the 
Khedive? Of one thing there can be 
no doubt—the moral effect of the inter- 
ference of the Government with the 
finances of that country. The natural 
result is that people believe that the 
Government in some way or other have 
taken the management of the finances 
of Egypt, and that people have been 
‘bearing ” and ‘“bulling” large sums, 
and all in consequence of this ostenta- 
tious commission, which was certainly 
of a very unusual character, and which 
will require a great deal of explanation 
to reconcile it to your Lordships. I 
come now to refer to another matter 
which aroused a spirit of, I may say, 
indignation throughout the country—I 
mean the famous Fugitive Slave Circu- 
lar. The excitement which it caused 
was great, not only among Liberal Mem- 
bers but among Conservative Members. 
Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
forgetting his official prudence, denounced 
it in a speech, which was reported in 
all the newspapers next day, in which 
he altogether repudiated the Circular, 
and said he did not know what it meant 
or who was responsible for it. Mr. 
Cave, the Paymaster General—a most 
loyal Colleague—said it was no doubt a 
blunder, but a blunder committed during 
the Recess and in the absence of the 
chief of the Department. Now, I be- 
lieve Mr. Cave is a very good man of 
business, but I do trust he will be a 
little more accurate in getting up his 
facts about the finances of Egypt than 
he was about this Circular. The noble 
Earl the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
was the first who dealt with the Circu- 
lar, and he put the case very briefly 
and with his usual judgment. He said 
it was issued on the advice of the highest 
legal authorities. These must be the 
Law Officers of the Crown, or perhaps 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack himself. Now, if there was any 
doubt as to the law, the position was no 
doubt a difficult one: and yet in the 
second Circular you unfortunately re- 
tained the principle of that policy which, 
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rightly or wrongly, was condemned al- 
most universally by the country. Now, 
at a later period, two Members of the 
Government based their defence of the 
Circular upon precedents said to have 
been afforded by the late Government. 
All I can say in reply to that is, that 
as far as I myself am concerned, it has 
never been my duty, as a Minister of 
the Crown, to criticize slave circulars. I 
will go further, and say that I do not 
think the subject of a slave circular was 
ever mooted in any Cabinet with which 
I had the honour to be connected. There 
was certainly a letter issued by Lord 
Clarendon on the subject, which to some 
extent might be regarded as in some 
degree favouring the tone of the policy 
embodied in the second Circular of the 
present Government; but upon close ex- 
amination I think your Lordships will 
agree with me that that similarity is 
rather scant, and that it does not really 
justify the course which has been taken. 
So far as I can see it is perfectly im- 
possible for the Government to maintain 
their second Circular any more than they 
were able to maintain the first. I do 
not mean that the noble Earl could not 
justify it by ‘the first legal opinions ”’ 
received in the beginning, and subse- 
quently by the more matured opinion 
that he got. The noble Earl may at- 
tempt to justify it also by the precedents 
of former Governments; but I believe 
there was no Government of late years 
which ever dreamed of ordering the 
surrender of slaves who had taken refuge 
on our ships out of territorial waters. 
When you consider that up to the pre- 
sent time there has been such progress 
all over the world in the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, when you consider 
the excitement produced in the public 
mind—not only the lay mind, but the 
legal—and the discussions which have 
been advanced, and when you con- 
sider that upon the whole subject 
the greatest alarm has been felt on 
all sides, I believe it would be per- 
fectly impossible for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to adhere to that Circular. 
Therefore I was prepared and not sur- 
— at their having beat a retreat; but 

confess I was not equally prepared for 
the mode of the retreat. Now, what is 
it? They have had recourse to their 
old friend a Royal Commission. It is 
their resource in all difficulties. If a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
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appears on the horizon, immediately a 
Royal Commission is sought for. And 
what is this Royal Commission to inquire 
into? We are told in the Speech from 
the Throne that it is— 


“To inquire into all Treaty engagements and 
other International obligations bearing upon this 
subject, and all instructions from time to time 
issued to my naval officers, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether any steps ought to be taken to 
secure for my ships and their Commanders abroad 
greater power for the maintenance of the right 
of personal liberty.” 


Well, these instructions are of two 
kinds. First of all, the Royal Commis- 
sion is to collect information which I 
stake my credit could be obtained in one 
afternoon from aclerk in the Slave Trade 
Department and from the head of that 
Department. But it is to collect infor- 
mation. Well and good; but do your 
Lordships think that when the Govern- 
ment issued their first Circular they had 
not all the information at their command 
which they can possibly have now? They 
talk of precedents ; but must not these 
precedents have been in their mind when 
they first undertook to deal with the 
question? To talk, therefore, of collecting 
information on such a subject by means 
of a Royal Commission is nothing more 
than a delusion and a sham. What, in 
short, has the Commission to do? Why, 
it has a much more important task than 
that of collecting information—it has to 
frame a policy for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Well, speaking for myself I 
must say that I do not think the people 
of England will consent to this. They 
are powerful in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; they are powerful in the country : 
but depend upon it the feeling of the 
country on this subject is not to be trifled 
with. Lord Castlereagh once made a 
speech on the Slave Trade, and when he 
sat down Mr. Wilberforce rose and 
said— 

“T know the noble Lord, and I know he hates 
slavery; but if the noble Lord had been in 
favour of slavery, if he had been a promoter of 
the Slave Trade, I believe that this is exactly 
the speech which in that case he would have 
made.” 

Now, I know Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Nobody can have a doubt of 
their detestation of slavery ; but I do feel 
strongly that in taking these means of 
evading the difficulty—in trying, as they 
are about to do, to throw the responsi- 
bility of their slavery legislation on the 
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irresponsible shoulders of a Royal Com- 
mission—they are adopting a course 
which will induce the country to think 
that they are procrastinating on this 
question. This is no Party question. 
No Party has a right to arrogate to itself 
an exclusive interest in the abolition of 
slavery, or an exclusive interest in its 
detestation of slavery. It is a great 
national question ; and I do trust that 
Her Majesty’s Government will feel that 
by coming forward and taking upon 
themselves the responsibility of what is 
to be done, and not seeking to get quit of 
it by delegating it to a Royal Commis- 
sion, they will be adopting the best and 
the surest course. 

V Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords—I 
am sure your Lordships will not expect, 
and it certainly has not been the custom 
on former occasions of a similar kind, that 
I, or that any Member of the Government 
should enter into a full and detailed dis- 
cussion of any one of the various subjects 
which are treated in the Speech from the 
Throne. There would be two obvious 
objections to such a course in the present 
instance—one that the Papers which 
relate to the various transactions, and 
on which your information will neces- 
sarily be for the most part based, are 
not yet in your Lordships’ hands; and 
the second objection is that, owing to 
the multiplicity of the subjects men- 
tioned, it would be impossible to deal 
exhaustively with any one of them ina 
consecutive and a continuous discus- 
sion. Not long ago a very eminent 
Member of the House of Commons— 
who was a sportsman as well as a 
statesman — likened a debate on the 
Address to a day’s coursing where there 
were too many hares on the ground—you 
started a fresh hare every moment and 
caught none. I therefore propose now 
to touch only on a few of the main ques- 
tions which have been ind cated in the 
Speech from the Thror», and which 
have been referred to by the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville). But before 
doing so, I must join wit. him in the 
agreeable duty of expressing what I 
think is the general feeling of your 
Lordships as to the manner in which the 
Mover and Seconder of the Address have 
discharged their difficult and delicate 
duty. They have discharged their office 
with good taste and good judgment. I 
am sure, from the ability both have 
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shown, that your Lordships will feel 
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tified if they should take a in 
a discussions on future crane It 
is impossible, as I have said, to discuss 
the various questions of domestic legis- 
lation which have been referred to 
in the Speech from the Throne; but I 
will just say this—that if the list of 
measures to be brought before Parlia- 
ment is not so large as it has been on 
some other occasions, we have been 
guided by important considerations. 
In the first place, we have been in- 
fluenced by the wish not to undertake 
more than we have a reasonable prospect 
of being able to accomplish ; and, in the 
next place, we have been taught by for- 
mer experience that if more measures 
are brought forward during one Session 
than can be conveniently dealt with they 
are almost sure to be in one another’s 
way—they fail to pass, and “Most 
haste is worst speed.” But if, as I 
. have said, our list is not as long as it 
has been on some former occasions, the 
subjects dealt with are not inconsider- 
able. We propose to deal with the Ulti- 
mate Tribunal of Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion, with the laws relating to Merchant 
Shipping, with University Reform and 
Primary Education, with the question 
of Inclosures, and with the re-organiza- 
tion of our Prison System. These are 
not small results to aim at, and if we 
succeed in effecting them the Session 
will not have been wasted. The noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) referred to the 
subject of Appellate Jurisdiction, men- 
tioning the fact that the Mover and 
Seconder had taken no notice of that 
subject; and he'said that perhaps the 
reason was that it is one of those ques- 
tions over which it might be conve- 
nient to throw a veil. If there is 
any “veil” in the case—of which I 
am not aware—I think my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack will 
not be long before he takes it off. The 
noble Earl alsoreferred to the want of any 
sanitary measures in the programme sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Now, weare deeply 
and warmly interested insanitary reforms; 
but I am not aware that we ever promised 
to introduce a new Public Health Bill 
every year. Last year there was a Bill 
of 400 clauses ; and I do not suppose that 
those who take the deepest interest in 
those questions would think it convenient 
or satisfactory that we should every year 
add to or alter the mass of existing 
legislation upon them. My Lords, I do 
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not think I need dwell at any length 
upon the questions of Indian and 
Colonial policy which are referred to in 
the Royal Speech. The proposed ad- 
dition to the style and titles of the 
Sovereign will mark more clearly the 
relation which She holds to the Native 
Princes of India, but it raises no contro- 
verted question—it makes no change in 
the relations between governors and go- 
verned—it involves no doubtful point of 
constitutional law—and it is not, there- 
fore, a proposal likely to lead to difference 
of opinion. The disorders in the Malay 
Peninsula, which at one moment un- 
doubtedly bore a threatening aspect, have 
been put an end to by prompt action on 
the spot; and I think I may say that 
throughout the vast area of territory 
under the administration of my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies there is no disorder; I be- 
lieve I may add, there is no discon- 
tent. When the time comes, my noble 
Friend will be able to explain to your 
Lordships the progress made in the 
important scheme of Confederation of 
the South African Colonies; and I 
may say that my noble Friend will 
also take an early opportunity of elicit- 
ing the opinion of Parliament upon a 
subject which, in its present state, it was 
not thought desirable to mention in the 
Speech from the Throne—I mean the 
negotiations on which we last year 
entered for an exchange of territory with 
France upon the West Coast of Africa. 
That is a subject which has been much 
discussed in the public Press, and I may 
therefore remind your Lordships that it 
was stated on the part of the Govern- 
ment last year that no steps would be 
taken in regard to it without giving to 
the country and to Parliament the fullest 
opportunity of expressing its opinion 
upon the measure. To that pledge we 
adhere, and I only mention it now to 
show that it has not been forgotten. The 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) spoke in 
very complimentary and well-deserved 
terms of the Colonial administration of 
my noble Friend. But the unintentional 
compliment paid by the noble Earl was 
even higher than that which he ex- 

ressed, because he was obliged to go 
oe to two matters which I should think 
hardly any one in this country would 
have thought of as subjects of criticism 
—one the publication of a despatch re- 
lating to the affairs of Natal ; the other, 
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the appointment of a certain person to 
act in an official capacity in South Africa. 
Almost the highest compliment which 
could be paid to the head of any Depart- 
ment is that his critic should dwell upon 
matters so small in themselves, because 
it furnishes the most conclusive proof 
that causes of complaint have been 
looked for, and that none of any im- 
portance could be found. I turn now 
to a class of questions as to which I 
neither expect nor desire unanimity 
—questions with which I am depart- 
mentally connected, and relating to our 
foreign policy. I will take one by one 
the most important points that arise. 
The noble Earl did not, I think, refer to 
the affairs of China. In truth I have 
but little to add to the statement con- 
tained in the Speech from the Throne. 
Your Lordships are aware of what oc- 
curred in the course of last summer— 
the attack upon the Yunan Mission 
and the lamentable murder of Mr. 
Margary. We have insisted that that 
matter shall be thoroughly and strictly 
investigated, and we have required the 
presence of English officials to assist in 
the investigation as a security that it 
shall be real and not collusive. So much 
we have secured after protracted negotia- 
tions, in which Sir Thomas Wade has 
displayed his accustomed energy and 
ability. The inquiry is now in progress. 
The result remains to be seen. I need 
hardly say that we have the most 
anxious desire to remain on friendly 
terms with the Government of China. 
We can have no inducement and no 
desire to engage in a costly war carried 
on in a distant and unhealthy country, 
and in which no great honour can 
be gained. We can have no desire 
to injure our growing commerce in 
that quarter of the world. We can 
have no desire to help to break up the 
vast Empire of China or to have another 
‘‘sick man” on our hands. We have 
every motive to induce us to insist upon 
nothing beyond what is strictly reason- 
able. But what we have demanded from 
China we cannot go back from; and I 
sincerely hope that the Chinese autho- 
rities will be well advised in this matter, 
and will not attempt, by any evasion or 
any delay, to shield those whose guilt 
may be proved, whatever may be the 
rank or official position of those persons. 
From that remoter scene I pass to an- 
other country, nearer to our own, with 
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the affairs of which, during the last 20 
years, we have been continually con- 
nected—I mean the Empire of Turkey. 
I need not allude to what you all know 
—the state of things which has prevailed 
during the last six months in a part of 
the Turkish Empire. The insurrection 
which broke out in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina was from a military point of view 
insignificant, and I do not know that 
even now it deserves any other name. 
It might have been speedily suppressed 
by an efficient and energetic "se 
ment. The noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
is right in supposing that when I re- 
ferred to the subject last October I did 
so in the belief that the contest was not 
likely to assume serious proportions ; 
and I think that belief was justified by 
the state of things then existing. But, 
as a matter of fact, efficiency and 
energy were not shown by those 
concerned in dealing with the insur- 
rection; and when at last some ac- 
tion was taken, it coincided in point 
of time with that financial collapse 
which though important enough in other 
ways, and a cause of suffering to many 
of our countrymen, is most important 
and most significant as a sign of gene- 
ral maladministration. Naturally, by 
this act of repudiation the friends of 
Turkey were discouraged, and the in- 
surgents gained hope and strength. 
They have not even now, as far as I 
can see, obtained any great success, but 
they have certainly not been put down ; 
and apprehensions are entertained—pro- 
bably not without reasonable cause— 
that, if the contest be not promptly sup- 
pressed, its area will be extended; Servia 
and Montenegro may be drawn into it, 
and there may be produced in those coun- 
tries a general state of disturbance and 
confusion which will re-open the whole 
Eastern Question. That is not a pro- 
spect to which any one can look forward 
with satisfaction A war of that kind, 
however it may begin, would infallibly 
as it went on become a religious war— 
awar between Mussulman and Christian; 
and even in districts where there might 
be no actual conflict, feelings of mutual 
animosity and antagonism would be 
created between the two religions which, 
let me say in passing, would probably 
not be confined to Europe, but might be 
a source of trouble, and even of danger, 
to us in another part of the world. 
Under those circumstances it is not sur- 
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ising that the Governments of Austria, 
Bassia, and Germany should have been 
anxious to find a means of pacification. 
Your Lordships know from the Press 
the general purport of what has passed. 
The Note of Count Andrassy, which has 
now become public property, embodies 
the proposals which were agreed upon be- 
tween the three Governments of Austria, 
Russia, and Germany. The noble Earl 
asks me whether we were consulted in 
framing the Note. My Lords, I have no 
hesitation in answering the question. 
The Note was framed, in the first in- 
stance, between the three Govern- 
ments of Austria, Russia, and Ger- 
many. The three other States which 
have been concerned in the matter— 
namely, France, England, and Italy— 
were appealed to subsequently as to the 
course they would take. We agreed, as 
your Lordships are aware, to give a 
general support to the plan indicated 
in the Note. That decision was un- 
doubtedly one of considerable import- 
ance, and I am bound to state clearly the 
reasons which led us to it. In this in- 
stance not only were the three traditional 
courses open to us, but there were four 
possible alternatives which we might 
have adopted. We might have retired 
from the whole matter, saying that it 
was no concern of ours. That would 
have been avery simple and a very easy 
course; but, my Lords, I do not think 
it would have been consistent with Eng- 
lish policy or satisfactory to the coun- 
try. It would have deprived us of all 
influence or right to make our voice 
heard in regard to future complications 
which might arise in the Turkish Em- 
pire. I ought, perhaps, to mention that 
not only were we solicited to take the 
step which we did take by every one of the 
other European Powers, but from com- 
munications we received we have good 
reason to believe that the Government 
of the Porte itself was most anxious that 
we should not stand aloof. Well, we 
might, in the second instance, have ad- 
vised the Porte in a contrary sense to 
the advice embodied in the Austrian 
proposition. But either our advice would 
have been taken, or it would have been 
refused. If it had been rejected, we 
should have been placed in a false, and 
even ridiculous position, as being more 
zealous for Turkish independence than 
the Turks themselves; while, if such 
advice had been tendered by us and 
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accepted by the Porte, we undoubtedly 
should have been mainly responsible for 
any calamity which might have befallen 
the Porte in consequence of acting upon 
our advice ; and having made ourselves 
so responsible, it would have been dif- 
ficult for us honourably to withdraw 
from the business, and to say—‘“ It is 
no affair of ours.” Again, we might, 
as a third alternative, have proposed 
some different course if we had had 
one to propose. It has been suggested, 
for instance, that the matters in dispute 
might have been referred to a Confer- 
ence. But the objections to any pro- 
ceeding of that kind are obvious. In 
the first place, we should have stood 
aione in making that proposition. Then, 
it would have been of no use to go into 
a Conference unless we had some defi- 
nite proposal to bring before it :—so that 
the mode of proceeding suggested would 
only have ended in the consideration of 
some such scheme as has now been 
placed before the Porte, while there 
would, of course, have been a great loss 
of time which might have altogether 
prevented the work of pacification that 
we desire to promote. It seemed to us, 
therefore, that we had practically very 
little option as to the course we should 
adopt, both in the interest of the Porte 
and in that of the populations con- 
cerned. Then the question may be 
asked—‘‘ Do you believe that, assum- 
ing the Porte to act on the advice given, 
the insurgents will accept the condi- 
tions and will lay down their arms?” 
Well, that is a point on which no one 
can speak with certainty. Still, it shoul¢ 
be borne in mind that by far the greatei 
part of the strength of the insurrection 
appears to have been derived from dis- 
tricts lying beyond the Turkish frontier. 
Everybody knows how strong and gene- 
ral is the sympathy of the neighbouring 
populations ; and I believe ifthe Austrian, 
Government fulfils in an efficient man- 
ner, as it has undertaken to do, the duty 
which international obligations impose 
upon it—the duty, I mean, of properly 
watching its frontier—that the area of 
hostilities will be greatly limited. In that 
case, even if a total pacification does not 
occur, the whole affair will be reduced to 
the dimensions of a local disturbance, 
and will cease to be of European import- 
ance. If, however, the war should con- 
tinue as before, it will be for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the other Go- 
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vernments of Europe to consider what 
steps to take—and I do not think the 
noble Earl opposite would expect me to 
state now what course we should take 
in the event of certain contingencies 
which it is impossible at present to fore- 
see. I may, however, say now that 
as regards all future proceedings, we 
hold ourselves entirely free. We have 
given a general support to this Austrian 
proposition because we believe that, on 
the whole, its acceptance is the wisest 
course for the Porte to adopt; but it is 
quite within our power—I do not say to 
withdraw, for there is no withdrawal in 
the question—but to abstain from fur- 
ther action, without anyone being able 
to say that we have either disappointed 
expectations which we have created or 
broken any engagements into which we 
have entered. I am aware that the 
course we have adopted may be attacked 
from two opposite points of view. Some 
persons may think that any interference 
in the internal affairs of Turkey is in- 
defensible on principle, and is a breach 
of Treaty engagements. Now, my 
Lords, to that my answer is two-fold. In 
the first place I say, Volenti non fit in- 
juria. Our adhesion to the Austrian 
proposal was regarded by the Porte as 
a benefit. In the next place, I do not 
think that Treaty obligations apply to 
such a case as the present. You donot, 
as a rule, enter your neighbour’s house 
without his leave ; but if his house is on 
fire, if he cannot or will not put it out, 
and if the fire is likely to spread, you 
are not likely to be scrupulous about 
committing a trespass. On the other 
hand, there are many persons whose 
opinion is deserving of all respect who 
think that nothing ought to be done to 
avert or postpone the general breaking 
up of the Turkish Empire. That, my 
Lords, is not a matter within our power. 
We may abstain from interfering; but 
it does not follow that other Powers will 
do so. There are other Governments 
besides Turkey which, in their own in- 
terests, are not inclined to allow of a 
wide-spread agitation among the Scla- 
vonic races, having for its object the 
creation of a powerful Sclave State. For 
my part, I repeat that a war between 
the Mahomedan and the Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey would be a great evil 
to the world and possibly a danger to 
ourselves; and I hold that if, without 
too deeply compromising ourselves, we 
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can stave off that event, we should have 
done a good work for ourselves, for 
Turkey, and for civilization. I do 
not think the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
expects an immediate reply to the rather 
large questions which he put to me on 
this subject. One was, whether the Note 
affected in any way the provisions of the 
Treaty of Paris. I do not know what 
particular stipulation of the Treaty the 
noble Earl had in mind; but I be- 
lieve there is in the Note no contra- 
vention of that Treaty. I have now, 
I think, said enough on the ques- 
tion of the Austrian Note, and by a 
natural transition I pass on to Egypt. 
The question of the Suez Canal will, no 
doubt, come before your Lordships and 
the other House of Parliament at a very 
early period: you will not, therefore, 
expect that I should at the present mo- 
ment enter into it in detail, and I shall 
confine myself to saying a few words on 
the point of principle. It appears to me 
that ever since the Suez Canal was con- 
structed it has been felt that it was a 
misfortune to England that the under- 
taking should have been entirely exe- 
cuted by a foreign Company. It is of 
no use discussing now the manner in 
which that state of things came about. 
I do not wish to be unjust to Lord 
Palmerston, or to accuse him of having 
taken a mistaken view of the situation 
—there were many circumstances con- 
nected with the scheme of the Canal, as 
it was originally brought out, which 
may naturally have exercised a powerful 
influence over the mind of a Minister in 
his position: —but the fact remains 
that the Canal was made by the aid 
of foreign capital, it was made in 
spite of the opposition of the English 
Government, and its managament re- 
mainedin French hands. There was, how- 
ever, a doublecheck onthe administration 
of the company—one the authority of 
the Sultan, and the other the influence 
possessed over the Canal by the Viceroy 
of Egypt, partly in his territorial capa- 
city of Ruler of the country through 
which it passed, and partly, also, as 
being the person most largely interested, 
as a shareholder, in its success. Now, 
it is evident that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the power of the Sultan over 
M. Lesseps and his Company must have 
been in some degree diminished ; and 
when the Viceroy was anxious to sell 


his shares, and when a Frenth Com- 
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pany was ready to buy them, it was 
clear that if they had done so their 
power over the Canal would have become 
more absolute and complete than at any 
former time. We did not think that 
would be a desirable result, considering 
that the Canal is our high road to India, 
and that more than three-fourths—I 
believe it would be more accurate to say 
four-fifths, ofthe tonnage passing through 
it belongs to us. I cannot believe that 
our desire to have, under the circumstan- 
ces, an increased control over the Canal 
was unreasonable. We saw our way to 
acquire the influence necessary for that 
urpose, and we seized the opportunity. 

do not in the least care to deny that the 
transaction is one of an unusual charac- 
ter. » It is, I dare say, a somewhat out- 
of-the-way thing for the Government of 
a great State to become shareholders in 
a commercial undertaking ; but it is an 
equally peculiar thing that a foreign 
and private Company should hold pos- 
session of that which has become, not 
indeed the only, but the principal means 
of communication between England and 
a dependency which is in itself an 
Empire. The noble Earl-(Earl Gran- 
ville) has referred to various reports in 
connection with this subject, and he 
has expressed it to be his opinion that 
the transaction ought not to have been 
concluded without calling Parliament 
together at the earliest possible moment. 
Now, I need not point out—what the 
noble Earl himself admits, and what, 
indeed, is obvious—that although the 
Government may have bound them- 
selves, they have not bound and could 
not bind Parliament in the matter. We 
took upon ourselves the risk and the 
responsibility of recommending to Par- 
liament the purchase of those shares. 
Legally and constitutionally we could 
do nothing more than this; Parliament 
was free to reject the bargain; and I 
think we are entitled to contend that, 
in postponing the meeting of Parliament 
till the usual time, we were not in- 
fluenced by any undue motive. We 
acted in that respectagainst our own inte- 
rests. There is no doubt that if Par- 


liament had been summoned on the 
earliest possible day to become a party 
to the purchase, there would have been 
much less discussion than will probably 
be the case now, and the transaction 
would have been completed under an 
impulse of general enthusiasm. I do not, 
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however, think that would have been 
desirable on public grounds. Ilook upon 
the question as a grave matter, and one 
which ought to be discussed in a deli- 
berate manner. If, then, any one com- 
plains of delay because a period of two 
months has been allowed to elapse before 
Parliament was summoned, in my opi- 
nion there would have been quite as 
good reason, had Parliament been sum- 
moned at once, for complaining that 
we were taking the country by surprise, 
and not affording the opportunity for 
having the subject fully and calmly dis- 
cussed. I need add nothing as to the 
consideration— though it is one not 
wholly without importance—that much 
public inconvenience is caused by the 
assembling of Parliament before the 
usual time, and that when it does as- 
semble under such circumstances it is 
very often deprived of the assistance of 
some of its most useful Members who, 
being in distant parts of the world, are 
not able to arrive in time for its meet- 
ing. That, I believe, is all I have to 
say on this part of the subject; but I 
may, perhaps, be allowed shortly to 
refer to the view the noble Earl takes 
as to the commercial aspect of the trans- 
action, which I agree with him in think- 
ing is certainly not its most important 
feature. I have good hopes that in a 
financial point of view the bargain will 
not turn out to be a bad one. I have 
expressed that opinion before, and I 
repeat it; but I do not hesitate to say 
that if financially it turned out to be a 
bad bargain, that would be a considera- 
tion not to be set against its other 
advantages; and, on the other hand, 
that we should not have been justified 
in concluding the purchase merely on 
the ground that it would pay well. It 
is no part of our business to invest the 
public money in a foreign commercial 
undertaking because it gives a good re- 
turn, and if we had acted on any ground 
of that kind we should be justly liable to 
criticism. "What we desired was in- 
fluence over the administration of the 
Canal. I have been told that we have 
not obtained it, because the voting power 
connected with the shares which we 
have bought is limited. Certainly I 
cannot prove the contrary. If a man 
denies that two and two make four, I 
know of no argument that will convince 
him; and anyone who contends that 
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of an undertaking like the Suez Canal 
and yet exercise no influence over it, 
seems to me to stand in the same posi- 
tion. Holding that large sum, we might 
if we pleased create a constituency which 
would not be far from a majority of the 
whole body of voters, and that is a 
power which, although we may not 
choose to exercise it, yet is not unimpor- 
tant to hold in reserve. I am supposed 
to have said somewhere—I believe in 
Edinburgh—that I did not think any 
political significance was to be attached 
to this transaction. Now, my Lords, I 
never made any assertion half so foolish. 
I never said that the transaction was one 
of no political significance. What I did 
say, and what I now repeat, in answer 
to the observations of the noble Earl, is 
that it seems to me eminently desirable 
to repudiate that particular political 
significance which by many persons— 
not so much in England as abroad— 
has been attached to it. It was thought 
that the purchase was made for the 
purpose of establishing an exclusive 
Protectorate over Egypt, and that we 
had adopted the very policy which we 
opposed at the time of the Orimean 
War—that of a partition of the Turkish 
Empire. I hold that to ascribe to us 
a policy of that kind is an imputation 
on this country, and one which it is 
desirable to repudiate in a most distinct 
way. What we want is an uninter- 
rupted passage through Egypt and the 
absence of any foreign control over that 
country. We want no exclusive use—no 
monopoly—of the Canal. What we desire 
is that no such exclusive monopoly 
should be established by others. We 
have a greater interest in the East than 
any other Power; but while we desire 
to maintain a free passage to the East, 
we are aware that others have the same 
wish, and we are bound to respect their 
interests, as we expect our own to be 
respected. During the last two or three 
years a good many difficulties have 
arisen with regard to the Suez Canal. 
They were not of a very grave charac- 
ter, and they have been adjusted in a 
more or less satisfactory manner; but 
they were and are constantly recurring, 
and it is their recurrence which we de- 
sire to prevent. M. de Lesseps has met 
us in a friendly spirit, and we are en- 
gaged in negotiations with him which I 
hope will result in a settlement of the 
various differences which have arisen 
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between the Company and those who 
use the Canal, “a also in the introduc- 
tion ofan English element into the ma- 
nagement. I do not speak of that as a 
result which we are certain of obtaining, 
but we have reason to be hopeful. 
The state of the case is briefly this—on 
the one hand, we do not claim credit 
for a deep-laid and long-meditated act 
of policy. There has been nothing 
underhand—nothing done in secret ; we 
used an opportunity which presented 
itself, and that was all. On the other 
hand, after the first moment of natural 
surprise, I do not believe there exists, 
or has existed, in any country in the 
world the slightest feeling of irritation or 
of distrust as to our policy on this subject. 
The noble Earl has referred to the 
financial mission of Mr. Cave. The his- 
tory of that mission is simple. Every 
one knows that the Ruler of Egypt has 
been extremely active in promoting useful 
public works intended for the develop- 
ment of the resources of Egypt. These 
works are undertakings which involve a 
large expenditure of capital, and which 
are not immediately productive. The 
result is a certain amount of financial 
embarrassment. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in November last were applied to 
for the services of two English gentle- 
men, experienced in financial matters, to 
assist the Khedive in remedying the con- 
fusion which he stated to exist in many 
branches of his financial administration. 
We were willing to comply with that 
request ; but it did not appear altogether 
clear in what capacity these gentlemen 
were to be sent out, and what was the 
nature of the services they were expected 
to perform. We therefore thought it 
better, before sending them out, to send 
some one well acquainted with finance 
and administration generally, and pos- 
sessing the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, to ascertain more exactly than 
could be done by correspondence what 
it was that the Khedive wanted. We 
thought it desirable, also, that the gen- 
tleman whom we sent should be one 
who might offer him advice and be 
able to report to us what the finan- 
cial situation of Egypt really was. 
The Khedive readily accepted that offer 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and gave Mr. Cave a friendly and 
even sasilial reception. The noble Earl 
has referred to speculative transactions 
as having occurred in consequence of 
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this mission. All I can say is, that if a 
Government is to abstain from doing any 
act which might lead people to speculate 
on the Stock Exchange, { really do not 
know what act of any State might not 
be liable to a similar objection. No 
doubt, there may have been a good deal 
of speculation in consequence of Mr. 
Cave’s visit. If a Government goes to 
war with another, the effect of that pro- 
ceeding is to raise the price of horses 
in the country concerned; but no one 
would accuse the Government in ques- 
tion of going to war in order to en- 
courage speculation in horses, or hold 
them responsible for losses that might 
ensue. In the same way, if speculation 
should arise in consequence of this mis- 
sion, we may regret it, but we do not 
admit that the fault is ours. We have 
instructed Mr. Cave to abstain most 
carefully from even appearing to mix 
himself up with any of those financial 
schemes which are frequently being 
laid before the Khedive, and we have 
no reason to suppose that he has de- 
parted from our instructions. We dis- 
claim all desire to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Khedive; but we 
have an interest in his prosperity, and 
we have shown it, among other things, 
in inducing him, without pressure or 
menace, but by mere friendly advice, 
to withdraw from what we believe to be 
an unintentional and inadvertent aggres- 
sion on the territory of Zanzibar. I call 
it ‘inadvertent’? because it does not 
appear to have been in the first instance 
sanctioned by the Government of the 
Khedive, but was an act done by the 
officer in command on his own responsi- 
bility. We have also obtained from 
the Khedive an assurance that he will 
not entertain any such projects as have 
been attributed to him of effecting the 
conquest of Abyssinia. We have reason 
to think that an honourable peace will 
before long be concluded with that 
country, and that the Egyptian troops 
will be withdrawn. My Lords, I have 
done with Egypt, and I now turn toa 
subject which I fully admit to the noble 
Earl has excited a feeling in this coun- 
try disproportionate to any practical re- 
sults which are likely to arise out of it. 
I mean the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into our na- 
tional duties and obligations in re- 
gard to slaves who may escape on 
board our vessels in the waters of coun- 
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tries where Slavery is the law of the land. 
My Lords, I do not often agree with Mr. 
Bright, but I do agree with what he said 
in a recent speech, when he observed that 
this subject was not so free from diffi- 
culty as might appear at first sight. I 
think that any person acquainted 
with what has passed will admit that 
considerable uncertainty, confusion, and 
contradiction exist as to what our ob- 
ligations really are. I have seen the 
Circular that was first put forward 
and subsequently withdrawn spoken 
of as if it had been a volunteered ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
Government. I do not know what your 
Lordships’ experience may be, but my 
experience is that Government Depart- 
ments are not fond of volunteering ex- 
pressions of opinion on abstract pro- 
positions, and particularly in regard to 
doubtful questions, and where a good deal 
of unpopularity may be incurred. The 
fact is, that certain cases occurred which 
required that instructions should be 
issued. The Government were asked 
for those instructions, and we were 
bound to supply them. It has been 
said that we might have left the officers 
to act on their own responsibility; but 
subject to the condition that we were 
free to disavow their proceedings if we 
did not agree with them. That is a 
course which might be convenient to the 
Government, but it would be an eva- 
sion of responsibility, and unfair to 
the officers concerned. The question 
was referred to the Foreign Office, and, 
as is usual in such cases, we placed it in 
the hands of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. That Circular about which so 
much discussion has arisen was, as I 
stated at Liverpool, prepared by the 
highest legal authority. It was framed 
upon an opinion given by Sir John 
Karslake, Sir Richard Baggallay, the 
late Attorney General, and by the pre- 
sent Attorney General, Sir John Holker. 
We all know what sort of client a lay- 
man is proverbially said to have when 
he becomes his own lawyer, and for my 
part, and on behalf of my lay Col- 
leagues, I am not ashamed to admit that 
we did not consider ourselves better 
qualified to decide a point of law than 
the Law Officers of the Crown. I agree 
with the noble Earl that no Party con- 
siderations are involved in this question. 
There is no Pro-Slavery or Anti-Slavery 
Party in this country—the whole Slavery 
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contest has been dead and buried for 40 
years. But, then, the question may be 
asked, why, having issued that Circular, 
we withdrew it? We suspended the 
first Circular for two reasons: partly 
from a feeling of which I shall never 
be ashamed—that it is exceedingly un- 
desirable to go against the general 
feeling of the country unless you are 
absolutely obliged to do so, and espe- 
cially at a time when, Parliament not 
being in Session, detailed discussion and 
explanation are impossible. We had 
another reason which is equally in- 
telligible. We suspended the first Cir- 
cular and subsequently withdrew it, be- 
cause an even higher legal authority— 
if it is not invidious to say so—I mean 
my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack—led us to believe that in that 
matter we had probably been wrongly, 
or, at any rate, doubtfully, advised. That 
was our position. My noble and learned 
Friend entertained grave doubts of the 
soundness of the law laid down by the 
Law Officers of the Crown; and in that 
conflict of opinion we were not prepared 
to commit ourselves to the defence of what 
might prove to be an untenable position. 
As to the Circular last issued, we are 
prepared to contend, and we think we can 
prove, that it accurately represents the 
state of the law. We have no wish, un- 
necessarily, to set ourselves against a 
strong and almost universal expression of 
public feeling; and if the public opinion 
of this country considers that existing in- 
ternational rules, such as we find them, 
ought to undergo modification, that 
is a result which it may not be impos- 
sible to accomplish, either by agreement 
with other Powers or in some other 
manner. But the first point is to know 
exactly how we stand, and there is no 
better way of ascertaining that than to 
obtain from a body of men who will 
command general respect an autho- 
ritative and impartial declaration of 
what our obligations and rights in the 
matter are supposed to be. The noble 
Earl opposite rather laughed at the 
notion of a Commission of Inquiry into 
such a matter; but I think I recollect 
that a Commission of Inquiry sat upon 
the subject of the Neutrality Laws— 
which was quite as much a matter of 
policy as this—and no one ever dis- 
puted that great advantage was derived 
from it in subsequent discussions. So, 
again, years ago, when I sat in the 
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other House, various questions con- 
nected with Treaties of Extradition, 


upon which there was considerable 
doubt, came before us; they were re- 
ferred 'to a Select Committee, and the 
result was the framing of the system 
under which our present Extradition 
Treaties have been negotiated. To what- 
ever extent we may legislate or nego- 
tiate, it is desirable, in the first instance, 
that we should ascertain, in an autho- 
ritative manner, what our rights and 
obligations really are. This is the ob- 
ject of the step we havetaken. Ido not 
suppose the inquiry will occupy any 
length of time, and when the result is 
known we shall be prepared to act upon 
it. I have detained your Lordships an 
unreasonable length, but after the appeal 
made to me by the noble Earl, and con- 
sidering the various subjects of interest 
on which information is expected by the 
pt.blic, I could adopt no other course. 
Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: My 
Lords, there are two or three observa- 
vions I wish to make. And first with 
regard to the Suez Canal—and in regard 
to that I think my noble Friend has 
scarcely done justice to Lord Palmerston 
—I had frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with Lord Palmerston upon 
the subject, and therefore I am able 
to state fairly what his opinions were. 
The noble Lord objected to the Canal 
on these grounds—He said we have now 
an open course to India for our commer- 
cial fleets and soldiers, and if new com- 
munications are to be opened there will 
be competition—for either Russia or 
France may seriously compromise our 
communication with India. You may 
remember that at that time there was a 
Napoleonic idea respecting Eg-pt, to 
the effect that it might become a French 
appanage, which had considerable in- 
fluence on Lord Palmerston’s mind. He 
knew the hereditary appetite for Egypt 
in the mind of the Emperor, and there- 
fore he saw that great difficulties might 
arise. If the Canal did not succeed, 
Suez would still be a French town, and 
that would be a serious inconvenience 
to our existing communication ; and if, 
on the other hand, it did succeed, it 
would be in the hands of a French party, 
supported by the French Government. 
If we look back to the time preceding 
the Emperor’s attempt to march to 
Berlin, matters will wear a different 
aspect from that they present now ; for 
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had it succeeded, the Emperor might 
have gratified his hereditary appetite 
for Egypt. On that account Lord Pal- 
merston objected to the occupation of 
Egypt by the French, which he foresaw 
wall be the consequence of the making 
of this Canal. He said it might not be 
in our time that complexities would 
arise, but arise they must from the 
making of that communication ; and we 
know that a year ago complications did 
arise about tonnage dues, and the Com- 
pany wanted to stop the communication 

ltogether. The Company objected to 
the exemption claimed for the parts of a 
ship occupied by machinery, or provided 
for the accommodation of sailors, and 
there was a discussion at Constantinople. 
This was just one of those difficulties 
which justified Lord Palmerston in ob- 
jecting to the Canal. He saw its advan- 
tages, no doubt, but he thought it pro- 
bable the disadvantages would be greater; 
and I am not so sure we are yet alto- 
gether clear of the difficulties the possi- 
bility of which he foresaw. I do not 
agree that it would have been well to 
have called Parliament together in 
December last. If Parliament had met 
in December, the purchase would have 
been approved with acclamation, and 
Parliament would have passed at once 
any measure that the Government might 
have proposed. But the feeling of the 
country has changed a little since then, 
and Parliament will now calmly con- 
sider this important matter. As to 
the proposed Commission on the Slavery 
question, I would ask whether it is 
wise to appoint such a Commission at 
all? You cannot lay down any hard- 
and-fast rules applicable to every case; 
and you must trust to the discretion of 
individual officers, in the cases that arise, 
for the exercise of their judgment. 
Legislation in a sense unfavourable to 
the slave will not be tolerated by this 
country, and a measure which may be 
popular here may embarrass us if rigidly 
applied in different parts of the world; 
and we shall be obliged at last to trust 
to the discretion of our officers, whom I 
have found on the whole to act with 
very great judgment in these cases. 
Many of them are as it were brought up 
to the practice of dealing with these 
cases of slavery, they are constantly dis- 
cussing them, and they have a greater 
knowledge of the points involved than 
can be possessed by us in England; 
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because the actual cases with all the 
circumstances do not come before us. In 
dealing with the subject of Merchant 
Shipping, I hope the Government will 
not fall into the error of attempting to 
put everything into one Bill, but will 
separate the construction and loading 
of ships, the treatment of the men, and 
the subject of insurance; because by 
dealing with different branches of the 
matter separately, they will facilitate the 
passing of their Bills, and they will 
greatly facilitate the future amendment 
and consolidation of the law—for such 
future amendment will be inevitable— 
and if Acts are comparatively short they 
can be repealed and re-enacted with 
Amendments, which is a far better and 
less puzzling course than to pass amend- 
ing Bills which contain only ambiguous 
references to former and inaccessible 
Acts. 


Gracious Speech. 


Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


The Lorp REpEspALE appointed, ne- 
mine dissentiente, to take the Chair in all 
Committees of this House for this Ses- 
sion. 


ComMITTEE FoR PrivizecEs — Ap- 
pointed. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS— 
Appointed. 


Apreat CommitrE—E—Appointed. 


House adjourned. at half past Eight 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 8th February, 1876. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


A Message from Her Majesty, by the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod— 


‘Mr. SPEAKER, 


*‘ The QuEEN commands this Honour- 
able House to attend Her Majesty im- 
mediately, in the House of Peers.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, with the 
House, went up to attend Her Majesty :— 
And having returned ;— 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. SpEaKEr acquainted the House 
—that he had issued Warrants for Vew 
Writs, for Suffolk (Western Division), 
v. Fuller Maitland Wilson, esquire, de- 
ceased; for Lancaster County (South 
Western Division), v. Charles Turner, 
esquire, deceased; for Surrey (Middle 
Division), v. Sir Richard Baggallay, 
knight, Judge of Her Majesty’s Court 
of Appeal; for Whitehaven, v. George 
Augustus Frederick Cavendish Bentinck, 
esquire, Judge Advocate General; for 
Aberdeen County (Eastern Division), v. 
William Dingwall Fordyce, esquire, 
deceased ; for Horsham, v. Right honble. 
Sir William Seymour Vesey Fitzgerald, 
Chief Charity Commissioner for England 
and Wales; for Ipswich, v. John Patte- 
son Oobbold, esquire, deceased; for 
Wilts (Southern Division), v. Lord 
Henry Frederick Thynne, Treasurer of 
Her Majesty’s Household; for Salop (Nor- 
thern Division), 7. John Ralph Genaies 
Gore, esquire, now Baron Harlech; 
for Dorset,*v. Henry Gerard Sturt, 
esquire, now Baron Alington; for Burn- 
ley, v. Richard Shaw, esquire, deceased ; 
Jor Suffolk (Eastern Division), v. Vis- 
count Mahon, now Earl Stanhope; for 
Armagh Borough, v. John Vance, es- 
quire, deceased. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Spzaker informed the House, that he 
had received from two of the Judges selected, 
pursuant to the Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the trial of Election ‘Petitions, a Cer- 
tificate and Reports relating to the Elections 
for Durham County (Northern Division), and 
for the Borough of Armagh, And the same 
were severally read. 
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Answer to Her 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


John Ireland Blackburne, esquire, for 
Lancaster County (South Western Divi- 
sion); Thomas Thornhill, esquire, for 
Suffolk (Western Division) ; Daniel 
Thwaites, esquire, for Blackburn; Lord 
Henry Frederick Thynne, for Wilts 
(Southern Division); Robert Henry 
Hurst, esquire, for Horsham ; Honble. 
Edward Henry Trafalgar Digby, for 
Dorset; Sir James John Trevor Law- 
rence, baronet, for Surrey (Middle Divi- 
sion); Thomas Clement Cobbold, es- 
quire, for Ipswich; Sir Alexander 
Hamilton Gordon, for Aberdeen County 
Eastern Division) ; George De La Poer 

eresford, esquire, for Armagh Borough ; 
Stanley Leighton, esquire, for Salop 
(Northern Division); Right honble. 
George Augustus Frederick Cavendish 
Bentinck, for Whitehaven. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 

For Berkshire, v. Richard Benyon, 
esquire, Manor of Northstead ; for Leo- 
minster, v. Richard Arkwright, esquire, 
Chiltern Hundreds; for Manchester, v. 
William Romaine Callender, esquire, 
deceased. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 
Bill “ for the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries,” read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH FROM THE 
: THRONE. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported, That this 
House has, this day, attended Her Ma- 
jesty in the House of Peers, when Her 
Majesty was pleased to make, by Her 
Chancellor, a most gracious Speech from 
the Throne to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; of which, Mr. Speaker said, he 
had, for greater accuracy, obtained a 
Copy :— 

And Mr. Speaker read it to the 
House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
Mr. RIDLEY rose to move that an 


humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, in answer to Her Majesty’s 
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Most Gracious Speech from the Throne ; 
and said—Sir: It was with the most 
lively feeling of satisfaction that we 
received some time ago the announce- 
ment that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty to open Her Parliament this 
year in person; and I rejoice that it 
is my privilege this day to congratu- 
late this House and the country upon 
the happy circumstance that no un- 
toward event, no anxiety for friend or 
family, no ill health of her own, has 
stood in the way of the fulfilment of a 
purpose so agreeable alike to Her Ma- 
jesty and to the nation. 

Nor is it, Sir, of less fortunate omen 
that Her Majesty is able to announce 
to Parliament the brilliant progress 
which her son, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, is now making through 
that vast Empire, which will shortly, 
as we are led to day to hope, bring 
under such happy auspices a new title 
to Her Crown. There have been, Sir, 
anxieties—I ought, perhaps, to say, 
grave anxieties—attending the journey ; 
there have been heavy responsibilities 
thrown upon those who have had the 
charge of a progress which has scarcely 
a parallel in history—certainly not in 
the annals of the British Crown. But 
we are assured, Sir, to-day, that those 
anxieties and fears have so far proved 
groundless ; we know that the ordering 
of that journey has been marked by 
the most signal foresight and success. 
The people of this country, Sir, are 
following with the keenest attention 
the incidents of His Royal Highness’s 
triumphal visit, which are so drama- 
tically brought before them day by 
day: they are realizing with a vivid 
distinctness, which cannot but have the 
happiest results, something of the vast 
and varied interests which attach to 
the history, the religion, the civilization 
of those older races who are with them 
the subjects of Her Majesty, and who 
are receiving Her son with so loyal and 
enthusiastic a welcome. They appre- 
ciate to the fullest extent the energy and 
self-devotion for the public good of 
which His Royal Highness is giving so 
conspicuous an illustration. They can 
understand — for have they not expe- 
rience of it themselves ?—how his uni- 
form kindliness and courtesy is winning 
the hearts alike of Princes and people, 
and is likely to leave behind it an en- 
during influence for good upon the 
relations between us and those vast mil- 
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lions whom it is our lot to govern. It 
is, Sir, I make bold to say, the hope and 
the expectation of this House that when 
His Royal Highness shall have happily 
returned among us, he will be found not 
only to have enlarged his personal ex- 
perience and knowledge of those deeply 
interesting subjects of the Throne to 
which he will at some period—we hope 
along distant period—succeed, but to have 
achieved a great and valuable work in 
aiding to consolidate and harmonize that 
magnificent inheritance. 

It happens, Sir, in accordance with 
the line of thought evoked by this im- 
portant circumstance in our history, that 
Her Majesty’s Speech this year is em- 
phatically that of the Sovereign of a 
great people, who with their large pos- 
sessions have responsibilities equally 
great of which they cannot divest them- 
selves. It is satisfactory to hear that 
our relations with all Foreign Powers 
are cordial, and to know that we are 
everywhere at peace. But the House 
this day is brought face to face with a 
vast group of questions relating to the 
East, of which that commonly known as 
the Eastern Question is but one in the 
series, and the extreme importance of 
which to our Imperial interests it is 
perhaps impossible to over-estimate. 

Sir, in the far East, it is a matter for 
congratulation that a serious struggle has 
been again avoided with that huge Empire 
of China, the maintenance of friendly re- 
lations with which is of such importance, 
as well directly to the commercial inte- 
rests of this country as indirectly to the 
finance and revenue of India. Happily, 
the reasonable and firm demands of 
our Minister at Pekin were, though 
only at the last moment, acceded to, 
and Her Majesty is able to assure us. 
that an investigation, in which She her- 
self is represented, is being officially 
conducted into the outrage committed 
upon the English expedition sent from 
Burmah to the Western Provinces of 
China, and that She awaits with con- 
fidence a successful result of the inquiry. 

The Malayan Peninsula has been the 
scene of an outbreak which has cost us 
more than one valuable life; but the 
war—if war it can be called—has been 
brought to a conclusion with signal skill 
and courage. I fear, however, it cannot 
be said that our difficulties have alto- 
— been disposed of. They are 

ifficulties of a kind which invariably 
threaten great Powers who, from out- 
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lying settlements, and with small avail- 
able resources, have to control, without 
governing, the barbarous tribes of some 
region just beyond their frontier. From 
the nature of the case it is impossible 
always to provide beforehand for every 
contingency which may arise from such 
undefinable relations, and it too often 
happens that we have to deplore the 
loss of some fearless servant of the 
Crown, who is performing his mission 
alone and with his life in his hand, in 
the name of a nation great indeed and 
powerful, but powerful only in his case 
to avenge the outrage of which he has 
been the victim. 

Sir, it is to a problem somewhat 
similar in character that the recent dif- 
ference of opinion between the Oape 
Government and the Colonial Office 
may, perhaps, be traced. It seemed very 
desirable that all the English and Dutch 
communities of the South Coast of Africa 
should agree in some common policy 
towards the Natives of the interior, and 
should provide for some common defence 
in case a Native war should unhappily 
arise. Lord Carnarvon accordingly sug- 
gested a Conference of delegates from 
the various Colonies, and proposed also 
that they should consider the expediency 
of forming a Federation. The proposal, 
however, was not received with universal 
approval at the Cape, and it was in 
consequence suspended. Whether it be 
ultimately adopted or not, it is strongly 
to be hoped that the Papers which have 
been promised by the Government will 
show that the good feeling between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country has in 
no degree been impaired; and that if 
there has been any misunderstanding as 
to the intention of the proposal, that 
misunderstanding has been removed. 

Some few years ago, Sir, a private 
Company, originated and promoted by 
one courageous and determined man, 
whose name will ever be associated 
with it, commenced a bold project, 
which was to open through Egypt a 
new highway between the Eastern world 
and the nations of the West. They 
were not supported by English capital 
—they were even opposed by English 
Ministers. But their project proved 
a success, and England discovered that 
a thoroughfare had been created which 
it was absolutely indispensable to her 
political, no less than her commercial, 
connection with the East should be open 
to the passage of her ships. From 
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the first the international character of 
the Canal has been acknowledged both 
by the Ruler of Egypt and the Porte ; 
but the controversy on the tonnage dues 
showed the difficulties which might arise 
between us, as the principal customers 
of the Canal, and the shareholders, no 
less than the inconveniences and even 
quarrels which might follow from the 
zeal of a foreign Government in pro- 
moting the objects of the Company. 
Under these circumstances it can be no 
matter for surprise that the country re- 
ceived with almost unanimous approval 
the announcement that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to propose to 
Parliament to sanction the purchase 
of those shares in the Company which 
were held by the Khedive. It was 
understood that an opportunity had 
offered itself for us to give timely 
aid to one of the original owners— 
who held these shares in “trust,” as 
it had. been declared, ‘‘ for European 
nations” —and to become at the same 
time one of those who were interested in 
the Canal by property as well as by 
policy. It was thought that this oppor- 
tunity had been rapidly and promptly 
seized, and that the legitimate influence 
of England in a highway of such vital 
importance to her had been secured, or 
at least strengthened, in a manner least 
likely to wound the susceptibilities of its 
founders, or to give rise to foreign 
jealousies or suspicions ; and it was taken 
both in this country and abroad to indi- 
cate the presence of activity, feresight, 
and resolution at the head of our affairs. 
The House and the country now look 
with eager interest to the utterances of 
Her Majesty’s Government upon the 
subject. Their action will, doubtless, be 
subjected to the severest criticism ; but 
I do not hesitate to express my conviction 
that the verdict will be one of ap- 

roval, and that it will be held that 
Ministers have, by this bold but peaceful 
stroke of policy, strengthened the posi- 
tion and vindicated the dignity of the 
Empire. 

Antagonism, Sir, of race and religion, 
which is so important a factor in all 
Eastern questions, is again giving great 
cause for anxiety in some of the Pro- 
vinces of Turkey in Europe. An insur- 
rection, which has, happily, not extended 
beyond the limits of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, has been excited by the long 
unredressed grievances, principally agra- 
rian, under which the Obristian popula- 
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tion in those Provinces have suffered. 
The Government of the Sultan has 
failed to offer reforms which would 
satisfy the insurgents, and has been 
unable to put an end to the insurrection 
by force of arms. Accordingly, the three 
Northern Powers, who have all along 
been endeavouring to bring about a 

eaceful settlement of the difficulty, have 
invited the Western Powers to concur in 
a Note which should, in a friendly man- 
ner but with explicit firmness, invite the 
Porte to the establishment of certain 
specific reforms—these reforms being, in 
the opinion of the Powers, the minimum 
which could be expected to satisfy the 
insurgents, to effect a permanent and 
not a delusive cure, and to remove the 
dangers to which the Powers most 
nearly concerned are exposed. I do not 
doubt, Sir, that it will be thought that 
Her Majesty’s Government has pursued 
a wise and prudent policy in giving a 
general support to Count Andrassy’s 
Note. The initiative has been most 
naturally and properly taken by Austria 
and the two neighbouring Powers; but 
a consideration of our whole Eastern 
interests in their broadest sense shows 
that it was almost impossible for us to 
stand aloof, had we even wished it; 
while the approval and concurrence of 
England, whose history is so full of 
friendliness towards the authority and 
Empire of the Sultan, would seem to be 
a further guarantee that the requests so 
proffered are reasonable and moderate, 
and to give additional reason for the hope 
that this friendly intervention will be 
successful. Our expectations as to the 
effect of that Note seem, fortunately, to 
have been so far realized, and we may 
hope that we may now look with confi- 
dence to the action of the Powers most 
directly interested to assist in re-assuring 
the peace of Europe. 

Sir, the responsibilities which attach 
to the position which we hold among 
Nations have been this year pressed 
forcibly home to the most indifferent 
spectator of events by the prominence 
which circumstances have lately given 
to our relations to Slavery and the Slave 
Trade. For many years we have set 
ourselves a noble task, and have been 
expending money and lives in suppress- 
ing, so far as we could, the infamous 
traffic in human life which is still the 
disgrace of many parts of the world. 
Wherever we have had the control over 
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it we have abolished — sometimes at 
heavy cost, but a cost we have never 
grudged—the institution of Slavery, so 
that it is our proud boast that the slave 
who sets his foot on British soil, or upon 
a British ship on the high seas, is at once 
a free man. There are still, however, 
some independent Powers which tolerate 
or maintain the institution of Slavery, 
and with many of these we are of neces- 
sity brought into contact—with some of 
them we have treaty engagements. It 
is perfectly obvious, therefore, that the 
doctrine elsewhere so easy of applica- 
tion is surrounded with delicate com- 
plications when our ships, being in 
the territorial waters of such coun- 
tries, become bound by the obliga- 
tions not only of international law, but 
of international comity. To have carried 
our practice as far as some persons would 
seem to wish we had done would have, 
I will venture to say, involved us in more 
than one war, and that not with unim- 

rtant only or least powerful nations. 

e have, in fact, Sir, to consider, not 
so much what we should wish to do were 
our Empire absolutely universal, but 
what our power—great indeed, but still 
limited—will permit us to do; and for 
this reason I believe that the Govern- 
ment have been well advised in taking 
the course which they propose in order 
to ascertain with accuracy the extent of 
our existing powers and obligations. It 
is well that the extremely imperfect in- 
formation which prevails upon this sub- 
ject should be supplemented, and that the 
whole country should be completely and 
thoroughly aware how we stand in this 
matter ; for so only can the action of the 
Executive in cases often very difficult and 
complicated be fairly and adequately 
judged by public opinion—so best will 
their hands be strengthened in carrying 
out to the fullest practicable extent the 
glorious traditional policy of this country. 

The House will not be surprised to 
learn that Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplate legislation this Session on 
the subject of Merchant Shipping, and 
it may, no doubt, be anticipated that 
it is intended to put this measure, or 
these measures, in the forefront of the 
legislation of the Session. No Govern- 
ment, indeed, could afford to ignore the 
state of public feeling throughout the 
country upon this subject. But in this 
state of public feeling lies also their 
opportunity, and it appears to be a 
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peculiarly favourable one ; for if, on the 
one hand, there has been set going—in 
a manner familiar to us all, and one 
calculated to do infinite honour to the 
feelings, at all events, and impulses of 
its principal originator—if there has 
been set going under these circumstances 
a motive power the value of which can 
hardly be overstated, it is also, happily, 
the case that the passions and prejudices 
which have on some sides, naturally per- 
haps, been aroused, have had time to 
calm so that this House approaches the 
discussion enriched by much experience 
and backed by public sentiment which is, 

erhaps, all the more strong because it is 
8 demonstrative. It cannot, I think, 
be sustained that our mercantile navy, 
has deteriorated, whether in regard to 
its officers, its safety of carriage, or the 
estimation in which it is held by foreign 
countries. There is, however, unhappily 
reason to believe both that the condition 
of the sailors is unsatisfactory and that 
some part of the annual loss at sea is 
preventible. It is this latter point—the 
condition, that is of the ship—which is, 
perhaps, most before the mind of the 
public; but I may be permitted to ex- 
press a hope that the other point may 
not be forgotten, and that measures may 
be taken, so far as by legislation it is 
possible, to increase the supply and im- 
prove the circumstances of the men— 
especially in our sailing vessels—upon 
the efficiency of whom the security of a 
voyage so much depends. In dealing 
with the other branch of the subject, it 
will not, I trust, be considered pre- 
sumptuous in me if I venture to enforce 
the necessity of bearing in mind one 
great principle which should, as it 
seems to me, guide this and indeed all 
legislation. It has been hitherto, so far 
as I have observed, the uniform policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government—and I 
doubt not we may confidently reckon 
upon its continuance—to require those 
who have the most personal interest and 
experience in the particular subject- 
matter to be responsible for effecting 
any result which the Legislation declares 
desirable, and then to maintain a Go- 
vernment control over that responsibility. 
In this case it is the shipowner, and the 
shipowner only, who can look effectually 
to the safety of the ship, and it should, 
therefore, be our policy to seek to make 
his responsibility a reality. We may, 
perhaps, do something—though it will, I 
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fear, bea difficult and hazardous attempt 
—in the way of preventing insurance 
being a temptation.tonegligenceorcrime; 
but, our object being to see that the 
dishonest shipowner does that which the 
honest shipowner already does, we 
must rely in the end upon the enforce- 
ment of his liability. From this point 
of view we should be very careful not to 
impose regulations or precautions of too 
minute or too rigid a character. We 
should put all facilities for securing 
safety in the way of the owner, and 
remove as far as we can all hindrances : 
we should simplify and consolidate the 
law which he has to obey, and, being 
then in a better position to provide for a 
greater degree of publicity and liability, 
we might confidently hope to eradicate 
much of that which now casts some dis- 
credit upon a noble profession. 

Sir, speaking on behalf of a con- 
stituency in the main agricultural, I 
rejoice that among the few home topics 
in Her Majesty’s Speech there has been 
found place for the subject of Primary 
Education, and for the promise of some 
further relief to Local Burdens. Let me 
say this only—for I fear to weary the 
House—on this latter point. I take it as 
a happy augury that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have seen their way to this 
mention of it. I trust it may be the 
prelude to a determined effort—of which 
I believe they are well capable—not 
only to redress inequalities in taxation, 
but to bring simplicity and order into 
the chaos of local management. The 
Agricultural Children’s Act, passed as it 
was with the best possible intentions, 
has not been absolutely a dead letter, 
but still may be said to have been 
almost inoperative. As far as those 
whom I have the honour to represent 
are concerned—if the House will allow 
me to make this one allusion personal to 
them—I will venture to assert that such 
an Act was not required for the children 
of the Northumbrian peasant. That 
it was demanded in some other parts— 
perhaps most parts—of England was 
and is, unhappily, the case ; and I trust, 
therefore, that whatever measure may 
be passed, whether to improve this Act 
or to supplement the main Act of 1870, 
that it will be an operative one, while 
it is at the same time of such elasticity 
as not to inflict unnecessary machinery 
or expense upon districts where it is not 
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Sir, there is one other topic in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech towhichit would ill-become 
me not to allude. Anything which con- 
cerns the welfare of the place, be #t school 
or be it University, where so many of his 
not least enjoyable days were passed, 
and to which he owes so large a debt of 
gratitude for anything that may be 
useful in his maturer life, must always 
command the sympathies and interests of 
every man; and that sympathy and 
those interests cannot but be intensi- 
fied when they are bound up with the 
well-being of either of our great English 
Universities, which have exercised so 
deep an influence upon our national 
history. Every Oxford or Cambridge 
man, and more especially, perhaps, any 
one whose direct connection with his old 
college has been only recently severed, 
must have been watching with close 
interest the efforts which have been 
going on within those old walls with 
which he is so familiar to increase their 
utility to the nation, no less than the 
growing interest which has been taken 
in them by the outside public, by whom 
their system, their discipline, and their 
constitution have been hitherto, perhaps, 
but little understood. Such a man will 
hail with satisfaction any legislation 
which will conduce to the more profit- 
able employment of the endowments, the 
extent of which has now been accurately 
ascertained. But he will trust, too, that 
Parliament will touch these old institu- 
tions with a tender hand; that it will 
enact enabling and not restrictive mea- 
sures; that it will not do anything 
towards destroying the independence or 
usefulness of the collegiate system, while 
it aims at making these Universities the 
centres of study and the homes of the 
highest scientific and literary research. 
Sir, the Session which has this day been 
inaugurated is not one which appears 
likely to be characterized by history as 
one which has witnessed numerous large 
domestic reforms. That it will see much 
useful work in this direction is the hope 
and trust of all of us; but in the mean- 
while it opens upon us with the prospect 
of being signalized by wider delibera- 
tions, which will call forth the greatest 
qualities of debate, and display to a 
fuller extent than for years past the 
ower and dignity of the Imperial Par- 
iament. For myself, I have felt most 
deeply sensible of the grave responsi- 


bility under which I have attempted to 
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fulfil the duty which I have undertaken, 
and of the kind and forbearing indul- 
gence which the House has extended to 
me in performing it. I thank them 
most heartily for this favour received at 
their hands, and will conclude by moving 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, in answer to and in the 
terms of Her Majesty’s gracious Speech 
from the Throne. The hon. Member 
accordingly moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for the 
Most Gracious Speech which Her Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament : 

“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Her relations with all Foreign 
Powers continue to be of a cordial character : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that Her Majesty has considered it Her duty 
not to stand aloof from the efforts now being 
made ‘by allied and friendly Governments to 
bring about a pacification of the disturbed dis- 
tricts of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and that Her 
Majesty has accordingly, while respecting the 
independence of the Porte, joined in urging on 
the Sultan the expediency of adopting such 
measures of administrative reform as may 
remove all reasonable cause of discontent on the 
part of his Christian subjects : 

“ Humbly to {thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Her Majesty has agreed to pur- 
chase, subject to the sanction of Parliament, 
the shares which belonged to the Khedive of 
Egypt in the Suez Canal : 

“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the representations which have been 
addressed to the Chinese Government, as to the 
attack made in the course of last year on the 
Expedition sent from Burmah to the Western 
Provinces of China, have been received in a 
friendly spirit, and that the circumstances of 
that lamentable outrage are now the subject of 
an inquiry: 

“To assure Her Majesty that we rejoice to 
learn that His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales has enjoyed uninterrupted health during 
his journey through India, and that we join in 
regarding the hearty affection with which he 
has been received by Her Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects as an assurance that they are happy under 
Her Majesty’s rule, and loyal to Her Throne : 

“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for remind- 
ing us that at the time the direct Government 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire was transferred 
to the Crown, no formal addition was made to 
the style and titles of the Sovereign, and for 
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informing us that Her Majesty deems the pre- 
sent a fitting opportunity for supplying the 
omission. 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that (directions have been given for the 
issue of a Royal {Commission to inquire into all 
Treaty engagements and other International 
obligations bearing upon the subject of the 
Slave Trade, and the action of British national 
ships in the territorial waters of foreign States, 
with a view to ascertain whether any steps 
ought to be taken to secure for Her Majesty’s 
ships and their commanders abroad greater 
power for the maintenance of the right of per- 
sonal liberty : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that a Bill will be introduced for the 
punishment of Slave Traders who are subjects 
of Native Indian Princes : 

“To assure Her Majesty that we rejoice to 
learn that the general prosperity of Her Colo- 
nial Empire has continued to advance : 

“To join with Her Majesty in trusting that 
the operations of Her Majesty’s troops in 
Malay have restored order and re-established 
the just influence and authority of this 
Country : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for directing 
the Estimates of the year to be prepared and 
presented without delay : 

“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the mea- 
sures which ‘may be submitted to us, and that 
we earnestly join in Her Majesty’s prayer that 
our deliberations may, under the Divine bless- 
ing, result in the happiness and contentment of 
Her Majesty’s people.” 


Mr.MULHOLLAND: Mr.Speaker— 
Sir, I rise to second the Address which 
has just been read and moved so elo- 
quently by the hon. Member for North 
Northumberland ; and, in so doing, I 
have the pleasure at the outset of adding 
my testimony to that of the hon. Mem- 
ber as to the great satisfaction that has 
been felt, not only, I believe, by all the 
Members of this House, but by all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, at Her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious presence to-day. 
When we last assembled here on a simi- 
lar occasion, there was a deep and sin- 
cere sympathy for the cause which then 
deprived us of that most gracious pre- 
sence ; that cause happily no longer ex- 
ists, and I am sure that I express a 
unanimous feeling, when I say that on 
this occasion the pleasure is not less in- 
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tense and universal. I do not propose, 
following as I do the hon. Member who 
has moved the Address, to refer to the 
various topics in Her Majesty’s Speech 
with the same completeness of detail in 
which they have been already brought 
before the notice of the House in his 
eloquent speech. To do so would be to 
travel again over much of the same 
ground, which, although to some extent 
inevitable, I desire as much as possible 
to avoid. But even at the risk of repe- 
tition, the subject of our foreign rela- 
tions is too important not to be alluded 
to in its usual order of precedence. 
There has been sometimes a tendency 
to forget the intricacy and closeness of 
the ties which, notwithstanding our in- 
sular position, bind our interests and 
those of foreign countries together. If 
politically we may seem of all nations 
the most independent, yet commercially, 
from the extent and ramifications of our 
trade, our interests are the most diffused 
and interwoven with those of others, 
and foreign complications would be the 
sure prelude to commercial disturbance 
and social distress at home. Self-inte- 
rest, therefore, not less than higher 
considerations, demands that England 
should not pursue a policy of isolation ; 
that she should not abdicate her place 
among the great European Powers, but 
should hold it with firmness and dignity. 
Such has been the attitude of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and the satisfaction 
will be general in learning that as a 
result Her Majesty’s relations with 
Foreign Powers continue to be of a 
cordial nature. The influence of this 
country thus acquired and retained will 
no doubt continue to be exerted—as it 
has been hitherto—to promote the cause 
of justice and the preservation of peace. 
Although the clouds show some signs 
of breaking—and I hope may soon be 
dispersed—the political horizon is not so 
serene as it was during the last Session 
of Parliament. The insurrection that 
has broken out in one of the Turkish 
provinces, as referred to in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, was not, apparently, of itself 
important ; but that Empire contains 
so much explosive material that any 
disturbance, however local, must neces- 
sarily cause uneasiness. Even those who 
believe that the existing position of 
affairs in Turkey is not satisfactory, nor 
likely to be permanent, may well fear 
that any alternative at present possible 
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would be still more pregnant with 
danger. It will, therefore, be considered 
a source of congratulation that Her Ma- 
jesty has used her influence in conjunc- 
tion with the other Great Powers, not 
only towards the removal of any griev- 
ances of which the Christian subjects of 
the Porte may have cause to complain, 
but also for the preservation of the in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire. 
England is interested in the mainte- 
nance of good government, peace, and 
order in the East of Europe, not only 
as the greatest commercial nation, not 
only as a great European, but as a great 
Asiatic Power. The Turkish Empire 
lies between us and India, and events 
that might disturb the peace of such a 
highway would be to England events of 
direct and vital concern. This is true, 
especially with regard to Egypt. A few 
years ago the genius of an eminent 
French engineer, by piercing the narrow 
strip of land that connects Africa with 
Asia, reversed the revolution that had 
been previously effected by Vasco de 
Gama, and restored to its ancient and 
apparently natural channel, the com- 
merce between Europe and the East. 
The importance of the complete freedom 
of such a passage once opened is uni- 
versal, but to England it is supreme. 
The key of it ought not to be entrusted 
to any private—not even to any national 
—keeping, for itis a matter of inter- 
national concern. It was, therefore, with 
an unexampled warmth and unanimity 
of approval that the people of this 
country received the intelligence of the 
provisional purchase by Her Majesty’s 
Government of the Kuedive of Egypt’s 
interest in the Suez Canal. Sir, I have 
no doubt that the House will approve 
and confirm that purchase. It must be 
remembered that the alternative was not 
whether this large share of the ownership 
of a Canal that to England is an artery 
of her life-blood should be retained by 
the Khedive or acquired by us—it was 
whether it should be acquired by us, or 
by another nation. It was natural that 
after the first enthusiasm excited by the 
intelligence of the purchase had some- 
what subsided, the ingenuity of hostile 
criticism should seek to depreciate the 
bargain. Although it is commerce that 
will be most directly benefited, we must 
look at it, not as a commercial but as a 
political transaction; and when it is 
asked in what way will our position be 
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improved by a part ownership of the 
Canal, the instinct of the country, wiser 
than the critics, replies, that in the event 
of danger from any cause threatening 
the freedom of the passage, our national 
influence must be thereby increased ; 
and that if the international freedom of 
the Canal has not been secured, at least 
a most important step has been taken 
towards its ultimate security. Sir, I 
believe that I echo the national convic- 
tion when I say that the country is in- 
debted to Her Majesty’s Government for 
the vigour and courage shown at a criti- 
cal moment, in assuming the responsi- 
bility of an act for which there could be 
no precedent, because the occasion was 
unprecedented. It will be now clearly 
understood that England considers India 
a vital part of the Empire, and that she 
will not shrink from any effort or any 
sacrifice that may be necessary for its 
preservation. When during last Session 
it was announced that His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales was about to 
visit India, the announcement was re- 
ceived with unmingled pleasure. The 
results of that visit appear to have even 
exceeded our expectations. We rejoice 
to learn from Her Majesty that it has 
not injured the health of His Royal 
Highness, and his presence has shown 
or evoked a feeling of personal loyalty 
among all classes of the Native popula- 
tion for which we were perhaps scarcely 
prepared. It has also, by bringing to- 
gether in the State ceremonials the dif- 
ferent Native Princes, probably given 
them a common pride in the greatness 
of the Empire—a greatness of which, as 
dignitaries, they themselves to some ex- 
tent partake. We, too, when we have 
read of the assemblage of those feudatory 
Princes, have perhaps realized the great- 
ness of that Eastern Empire as we never 
realized it before. The well-known tact 
and courtesy of His Royal Highness 
have produced in India the best effects, 
and in England the result of his visit 
will not be less beneficial if it lead us 
to take more interest in that great 
country, to realize more truly its extent 
and importance, and if it unites us in a 
closer sympathy with our fellow-subjects 
there. | The time, therefore, seems to 
have been happily chosen for Her 
Majesty to crown this great Empire that 
we have built up in the East, by assum- 
ing a title long foreshadowed by events. 
That Her Majesty should now become 
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Empress of India, in fact as she has long 
been in name, will be accepted as a 
graceful symbol of the more intimate 
connection that we hope may follow the 
visit of Her Royal son. Itis possible to 
underrate the influence of imagination 
in national affairs—with an Oriental 
people it may be difficult to overrate it; 
and I can conceive nothing more likely 
to kindle and preserve a national senti- 
ment of loyalty among our fellow-sub- 
jects in India than this direct connection 
with the August Head of our ancient 
Monarchy by a yet more splendid title. 
Satisfactory as may be the position of 
affairs in India, it is gratifying to learn 
from Her Majesty that the condition of 
our great and extended Colonial Empire 
is equally prosperous. We now justly 
estimate the value of our Colonies ; com- 
mercially and politically they are pillars 
of our Empire, and our union with them 
is secured by ties stronger and more per- 
manent than those of mere self-interest 
—the ties of a common loyalty and a 
common blood. I hope that these feel- 
ings may always be cherished as giving 
our Colonies a value that, marvellous as 
their material progress is, no statistics 
can express. The House will have been 
prepared for the announcement that a 
measure will be introduced during the 
Session with reference to Local Taxa- 
tion. I am not, of course, in the confi- 
dence of the Government as to the nature 
of the proposed Bill; but it will probably 
be of the same tendency as that which 
recently received the approval of the 
House. The principle appears reason- 
able and just, that expenditure for pur- 
poses essentially Imperial, ought not to 
be borne exclusively by any one species of 
property, but d6ught to be shared equally 

yall. A reform of this kind may, I 
hope, eventually be followed by en- 
deavours to effect a greater uniformity 
of valuation and a greater consolidation 
of administration and of rates. I trust, 
Sir, that when the proposed measure for 
the amendment of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Laws is laid before the House, it 
will receive the earnest and unprejudiced 
attention of all Members, without dis- 
tinction of Party, with reference to a 
settlement of that difficult question. 
Last Session the feelings of the country 
were much excited by it; but I think 
it was wisely determined that final 
legislation on a subject of such na- 


tional importance should be preceded 
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by the most careful and deliberate 
inquiry. No one could read the sta- 
tistics of the losses of life at sea with- 
out emotion, and everyone must desire 
to protect our seamen from unnecessary 
risks, but no legislation can altogether 
eliminate danger from their calling, and 
excessive or unwise interference with our 
shipping might inflict a national injury 
that could never be repaired. Among 
the many causes of the losses we de- 
plore, not the least fatal is the want of 
a sufficient supply of good seamen, and 
I hope that one of the remedies adopted 
may be an extension of the system of 
training ships upon our coasts. Sir, I 
congratulate the House upon the omis- 
sion from Her Majesty’s Speech of any 
reference to the affairs of Ireland, that 
part of the Kingdom with which I am 
myself more especially connected. Ire- 
land is now happily so peaceable and 
prosperous that it is not requisite, in any 
reference to the state of the country, to 
separate her from the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. An excellent harvest 
has produced its usual effect upon an 
agricultural people; and the deposits in 
banks, the circulation of the currency, 
and the traffic on railways, all show an 
increase in the produce, the trade, and 
the wealth of the country. Ireland does 
not possess the mineral resources which 
lie at the foundation of England’s manu- 
facturing supremacy ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this disadvantage, Ulstex has appro- 
priated one of the great staple manu- 
factures of the Kingdom, and the Linen 
Trade, having suffered less than most 
others during the depression of the last 
two years, continues to give employment 
in its different branches to all classes of 
the population of Ulster, a population 
distinguished not more for its industry 
and intelligence than for its loyal at- 
tachment to the Constitution and the 
Throne. Advance in material prospe- 
rity has throughout Ireland been fol- 
lowed by a marked diminution in crime, 
happily justifying the relaxation made 
last year in the exceptional Acts pre- 
viously unfortunately necessary for the 
preservation of the peace, and also en- 
abling the Government to gradually re- 
strict the area to which these Acts are 
applied. If attention continue to be 
directed to the development of the mate- 
rial resources of the country, increased 
intercourse and extended trade will, I 
hope, gradually convince the warmest 
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patriot, in a land where patriotism is 
the strongest sentiment, that he will be 
most patriotic when he draws as closely 
as possible the ties by which nature has 
inseparably connected the destiny of Ire- 
land with that of England, and has made 
her a part of the richest, the greatest, 
and the freest nation in the world. Her 
Majesty has again brought before our 
attention a subject that was last year 
also alluded to in the Speech from the 
Throne, and that will ever excite the 
greatest interest in this country—the 
continued efforts for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade. If there are defects 
or ambiguities in our treaties with 
foreign Powers or in International Law 
tending to obstruct those efforts, those 
treaties or that law should be amended 
or explained, and I have no doubt that 
this House will approve of the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the subject. This is no Party ques- 
tion; upon it every Member of this 
House can have but the one desire, the 
discouragement of Slavery, as opposed 
equally to civilization and Christianity, 
and the extinction of the Slave Trade 
as a disgrace to mankind. I will not 
detain the House by further reference 
to the other subjects specially mentioned 
in Her Majesty’s Speech, as they have 
been already effectively dealt with by 
the hon. Member who preceded me. But 
allusion is made in that Speech to im- 
portant measures which may be brought 
before us during the Session, if time 
should permit. I think it was a wise 
discretion to refrain from enumerating 
these measures in detail, as we know 
well that unforeseen difficulties often in- 
tervene, and a sanguine forecast is an 
unnecessary temptation of fortune. If 
circumstances should allow their intro- 
duction of those measures, it will no 
doubt be found that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment continue to direct their efforts 
in domestic legislation to the improve- 
ment of the social and sanitary condition 
of the people. What they have at- 
tempted in this direction has hitherto 
met with the approval of this House, 
and the results a earned the appro- 
bation of the country. Sir, I believe 
that it is the earnest wish of all parties 
in this House to elevate the condition 
of that teeming population, whose num- 
bers and rapid increase affix upon us all 
a grave responsibility. Where there are 
differences among us, they are chiefly as 
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to the means to be employed. I trust, 
therefore, the measures referred to may 
be successfully passed, and may prove 
as effective as those that in this Parlia- 
ment we have already enacted. I trust 
also that the knowledge that it is the 
policy of the Government and the desire 
of all parties in the State to promote, 
so far as legislation can promote, the 
education, the advancement, and the 
moral and physical well-being of the 
people, may diffuse such confidence in 
our institutions as to prevent the dis- 
turbance of this beneficial progress by 
agitation for organic change. Sir, I feel 
deeply indebted to the House for the 
(patience with which it has heard me. 
If I did not bespeak it, it was merely 
because I knew that on such occasions 
as this the indulgence ever outruns the 
demand. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &e.” [See p. 62.] 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Mr. Speaker, the topics which have been 
adverted to in Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech are numerous and important— 
and as we have been already reminded 
more important than those which have 
been brought under the consideration 
of Parliament for some time. But nu- 
merous and important as those topics 
are, there are few, if any, I think, 
which, with the amount of information 
before us, can be adequately discussed, 
and, certainly, there are none of them 
on which this House can reasonably be 
expected to pronounce this evening a 
final opinion. Parliament has, on other 
occasions, assembled under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. The Speech from 
the Throne on some of those occasions 
may have announced the commencement 
or the progress of a war, or the com- 
mencement or progress of negotiations. 
On the other hand, it may have an- 
nounced the intention of the Govern- 
ment to propose some great changes, in 
which great principles affecting the Con- 
stitution of the country were involved. 
In such instances it may have been im- 
possible for the House to vote the Ad- 
dress to the Crown without amendment, 
or certainly without full and adequate 
discussion, without more or less pledg- 
ing itself to the policy which had been 
submitted to it by the Government. But 
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sion, the legislation which the Govern- 
ment proposes, important though it may 
be, does not I think—at first sight at 
any rate—involve the consideration of 
any large principles to which the House 
can be committed; and important as 
are the announcements which have been 
made in respect to our foreign relations, 
we are as yet without such information 
as would enable us adequately to discuss 
the questions to which they relate. It 
will, therefore, be the duty of the House 
to wait until the Papers upon the sub- 
jects that are promised are laid before 
us, and we have had time not only to 
read, but to consider them before pro- 
ceeding to a discussion of the subjects 
to which they refer. I admit that much 
information, in addition to that contained 
in the Queen’s Speech, has been given 
to us in the able speeches of the hon. 
Gentlemen the Mover and Seconder of 
the Address. The House will, I am sure, 
agree with me that seldom or never has 
the very difficult task of moving and 
seconding the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne been performed 
with greater talent than on the present 
occasion. That, however, will not, I 
think, affect the considerations which I 
have mentioned. The House will nodoubt 
also agree with me, that in any obser- 
vations which it will be my duty to make 
upon the Address which has been moved, 
it will be rather my duty to endeavour 
to elicit information from the Govern- 
ment upon points which may seem to 
require explanation, and also to afford 
to the Government an opportunity of 
removing misconceptions in some case, 
where their policy has, as I think it has, 
been misunderstood. 

The first subject which has been men- 
tioned in Her Majesty’s Speech as call- 
ing for legislative action is a measure 
for regulating the Ultimate Tribunal of 
Appeal in the United Kingdom. This 
is an imperative duty which is cast upon 
the Government after the legislation of 
last year; but I fear that the Govern- 
ment will not recommend to us the adop- 
tion of that powerful, efficient, and most 
convenient tribunal which once received 
the sanction of both branches of the 
Legislature, but which, for some inex- 
plicable reason, the Government last 
year recommended should not be en- 
trusted with the functions of a Court of 
Final Appeal. However that may be, 
it is of the utmost importance that this 
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question should now be set at rest ; that 
the Courts of Law should be able to de- 
vote their undivided attention to putting 
in operation the great changes which 
have recently been made in our system 
of Judicature ; and that the attention of 
the public, the Judges, and the profes- 
sion should no longer be distracted by 
doubt and uncertainty as to what the 
Ultimate Court of Appeal is to be. 

Merchant Shipping legislation is also 
expected by Parliament and the country. 
The Report of the Royal Commission 
and the discussions which arose in this 
House and in the country during the 
last Session have, I think, done much to 
clear the way of the Government with 
reference to the introduction of this 
measure ; and I do not think, therefore, 
that the Government will fall into either 
of the mistakes which they made last 
year. They will neither underrate the 
difficulties with which the subject is sur- 
rounded, nor the interest with which the 
subject is regarded by the House and 
the country. As has been remarked by 
the hon. Gentleman the Mover of the 
Address, the interest which was mani- 
fested on this subject in the country 
during the last Session of Parliament 
has been adequately sustained during 
the Recess, and the tone which has 
animated the discussion, both on the 
part of the shipowners—who are per- 
sonally and directly interested in the 
subject — and of those who have more 
especially taken up the cause of the 
seamen, shows a most satisfactory desire 
not to interpose unnecessary difficulties, 
but to meet each other in a spirit of 
conciliation. I thought that the hon. 
Gentleman the Mover of the Address 
entered into a very able consideration 
of the principles which ought to guide 
the Legislature in dealing with this 
question; and I do not think it neces- 
sary that I should occupy time by fol- 
lowing him upon the subject, especially 
as, Notice having been given, we shall 
have the very earliest opportunity af- 
forded to us of devoting our attention to 
the subject. 

IT am glad to learn from the Queen’s 
Speech that the subject of Primary Edu- 
cation is to receive attention at the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government. No in- 
dication has yet been given of the treat- 
ment which that subject is to receive, 
but after the speech which was delivered 
by my right hon. Friend the Home 
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the signal success which has attended 
the introduction of education into a mass 
of places where it had been neglected 
before, I can scarcely doubt that the 
measure which will be recommended to 
this House will be one which will extend 
very greatly the benefit of education to 
the children of the rural districts, 
remedying those defects in their educa- 
tion by means of the compulsory teach- 
ing which is enjoyed by children of the 
large towns. 

I shall make no remark upon the legis- 
lation proposed with regard to the Uni- 
versities. We have had no intimation 
which would enable us to form an 
opinion as to the manner in which Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to deal 
with that difficult question, and there- 
fore I shall, before entering upon it, 
await such fuller explanation as may be 
forthcoming. I cannot, however, help 
referring here to some omissions in the 
list of measures which are to be pro- 
posed to Parliament which must have 
struck every one. The subject of the 
prevention of the pollution of rivers 
occupied a place in the Speech of last 
year; and, in addition to that, the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board gave us very 
strong reason to hope that the Govern- 
ment would be prepared this year to 
deal with the question of the supply of 
water. The legislation for the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of the 
people which has been so long and so 
often promised by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can hardly be supposed to be ex- 
hausted by the Consolidation Act which 
was passed last year; but, nevertheless, 
not one of these subjects receives notice 
in Her Majesty’s present Speech. I 
think we are entitled to ask why the 
Pollution of Rivers Billhas been dropped, 
and why none of the other measures are 
referred to in Her Majesty’s Speech. 
Are they not matters that demand and 
deserve the earnest consideration of the 
House? In my opinion, it is because 
Her Majesty’s Government shrink from 
dealing with that which they, and we, 
know to be the root and foundation of 
successful treatment of any such subject. 
They know that the country feels more 
strongly year by year that the Central 
Government cannot adequately provide 
for all the wants of our vast and in- 
creasing population, which lives under 
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conditions and difficulties so different 
and circumstances so varying in their 
character. Year by year public opinion 
becomes more convinced than ever that 
our system of local self-government has 
not kept pace with the wants of the in- 
creasing population ; and year by year, 
in some respects, our local institutions 
are becoming less adapted to their pur- 
poses than they were under the con- 
ditions in which our ancestors left them. 
Now, if the Governnient would attempt 
to reduce to something like order the 
confusion which prevails in local institu- 
tions in rural districts; if they would 
attempt to extend to rural communities, 
and especially to communities which are 
semi-rural and semi-urban, the advan- 
tages and privileges which are possessed 
to a very great extent by the inhabitants 
of larger towns; and if they were to 
attempt to bring into more reasonable 
and harmonious relations the various 
local governing bodies, they would be 
able to do more for the improvement of 
the condition of the country and the 
sanitary condition of the people than 
they can hope to do by the exertions of 
the Central Government. 

Sir, Her Majesty*has referred, in 
terms of satisfaction, to the condition of 
our colonial Empire. The Government 
have on various occasions taken great 
eredit to themselves for their colonial 
policy, and praise has been freely given 
to them in that respect. Ido not grudge 
them the credit for that policy, but I do 
maintain that their colonial policy is not 
an invention of their own. They take 
great credit to themselves for the exer- 
tions they have made in promoting the 
federation of the South African States. 
I do not grudge them the credit for that, 
but it must not be forgotten that the ne- 
gotiations which ultimately resulted in 
the confederation of the North American 
Colonies were begun under a Liberal 
Government; and that, although they 
were completed by a Conservative Go- 
vernment, they were initiated and re- 
ceived their first assistance at the hands 
of Liberals. ‘While they are taking 
credit for their colonial policy, it is 
incumbent upon the Government to - 
explain—and I am glad that Papers 
are to be presented to Parliament 
which will afford the explanation—what 
has been the nature of their policy with 
regard to this South African Federa- 
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we are informed, a gentleman has been 
sent there, armed with powers of which 
we do not know the precise nature, but 
who has taken the somewhat unusual 
course of agitating the colony against 
its responsible Government. I can hardly 
think that a course of policy approved 
of by the Government as the favourable 
commencement of a policy which aims, 
I presume, not only to form a closer 
connection between the South African 
colonies, but a closer connection with 
ourselves. 

I must next refer for a short time to 
the remarkable paragraph in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech which deals with the 
subject of Slavery and our relations 
with slave-holding countries. It will 
hardly be denied that the paragraph 
owes its introduction into the Speech to 
the discussions which have arisen during 
the Recess upon the two Circulars on 
the subject of Fugitive Slaves which 
have been issued by the Government. 
These Circulars have been discussed 
throughout the country, not, perhaps, 
with full knowledge of all the questions 
of international law involved, and pos- 
sibly not even with a full knowledge of 
our own municipal law as it affected, 
or was affected by, the question. But, 
at the same time, they have been dis- 
cussed in a spirit which I think this 
House will admire, inasmuch as it shows 
an unabated pride on the part of the 
country in the result of its exertions for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade and 
a determination on its part not to relax 
those exertions unduly. I need not say 
much with regard to the first Circular, 
as it has been withdrawn, and we know, 
on the authority of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it never received the approval of the 
Cabinet. As I say, the Circular has 
been withdrawn and much of the legal 
doctrine set forth in it has been reversed, 
because we find that, by the second Cir- 
cular, not only under no circumstances 
is a slave received on board one of Her 
Majesty’s ships on the high seas to be 
restored to the country from which he 
escaped, but also that when a slave is 
once received on board one-of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships in a port or elsewhere 
within the territorial limits of a friendly 
country, no demand is to be entertained 
for his surrender and no inquiry is to 
be made into his status. Thus, two of 
the propositions which were laid down 
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in the first Circular have been directl 
contradicted in the second Circular. tt 
would, perhaps, be a curious topic of 
inquiry how the first Circular came to 
pass through the ordeal of an exami- 
nation by the Foreign Office, by the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and by the 
Admiralty; but with regard to both 
Circulars the question arises—What was 
the necessity for issuing either of them 
at all, and why, when the first was with- 
drawn, did Her Majesty’s Government 
think it necessary to reverse the legal 
doctrines laid down in the first by issu- 
ing the second Circular? I am not pre- 
pared to say that the instructions con- 
tained in the second Circular are incon- 
sistent with any principles either of 
international or of our own law, nor am 
I prepared to say that they are incon- 
sistent with the precedents which may 
be found in the practices of former Go- 
vernments. I think it is perfectly true 
that a distinction has always been drawn 
—a distinction of which Parliament and 
the country is fully aware, and which 
must be known even to the Anti-slavery 
Society itself—between the Slave Trade 
and domestic slavery. The Instructions 
of the Admiralty directed the com- 
manders of our ships to explain to the 
inhabitants of countries whose ports they 
visited, the distinction between the Slave 
Trade which this country was deter- 
mined to suppress, and the institution 
of domestic slavery with which it does 
not claim to interfere. But those In- 
structions were perfectly well known to 
our commanding officers, and it appears 
to me that it was to make an invidious 
distinction as against the siave to call 
the attention of our commanding officers, 
in the terms which have been employed 
in the second Circular, to the reception 
of slaves as compared with the free man. 
It was felt by the country, and I have 
no doubt that it was felt by hon. Mem- 
bers of this House, as it was felt by Her 
Majesty’s Government, that the matter 
could not rest where it was, and there- 
fore Her Majesty’s Government have 
felt called upon to make what I confess 
I take to be one of the most extraordi- 
nary announcements to have ever been 
made by a Government of this country. 
What, Sir, has been the course of the 
Government in this matter? They issued 
one Circular, we have been told, upon 
the highest legal authority, and that 
Circular has bien withdrawn. They 
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issued a second Circular, after full and 
deliberate consideration by the Cabinet, 
and that Circular has not met with ap- 
proval in the country. What course are 
the Government prepared to take in re- 
gard to it?’ Are they prepared to main- 
tain the policy of the second Circular or 
are they not? Are they prepared to 
acknowledge a second time that they 
have been in error, and to withdraw the 
second as they did the first ? No: it does 
not appear that they are prepared to 
adopt that policy. Are they prepared 
to say that a new policy ought to be 
adopted in deference to the express 
wishes and feelings of the country—a 
policy in advance of that which has been 
adopted by previous Governments? No, 
Sir, that is not the course which they 
are prepared to adopt; but what they 
are prepared to do is to fall back upon 
the device of appointing a Royal Com- 
mission. The Royal Commission there- 
fore is intended to provide the Go- 
vernment with a policy which they 
are unable to find for themselves. 
And what is this Royal Commission 
to inquire into? It is to inquire into 
all Treaty engagements and other inter- 
national obligations bearing upon this 
subject, and all Instructions from time 
to time issued to naval officers, with a 
view to ascertain whether any steps 
ought to be taken to secure for our ships 
and their commanders abroad greater 
power for the maintenance of the right 
of personal liberty. But I presume that 
the Treaty engagements and other inter- 
national obligations bearing upon this 
and other subjects are to be found in the 
archives of the Foreign Office, and I pre- 
sume that the Legal Advisers of the 
Crown could inform Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as to the effect of those en- 
gagements and obligations without the 
assistance of a Royal Commission, and I 
presume that the Admiralty could, with- 
out much difficulty, inform them of the 
nature of the Instructions which have 
been issued to our naval officers; and 
yet those are the only matters into which 
the Royal Commission can inquire. I 
think, therefore, that all the information 
which this Royal Commission can gather 
is either already or might soon be in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
what then remains for the Commission 
to do? It is to ascertain as already said, 
whether any steps ought to be taken “ to 
secure for my ships and their com- 
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manders abroad greater power for the 
maintenance of the right of personal 
liberty.” It might be supposed that 
question might be determined for 
themselves by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The answer to that question has 
been already given by the country. It 
knows perfectly well what it wants, and 
if the Government does not know, the 
country, in my opinion, is perfectly pre- 
pared to tell them. It does not wish for 
our ships to be made the refuges for 
escaped domestic slaves or for political 
refugees in every port which they may 
visit, nor does it want that they should 
be made asylums for distressed persons ; 
but it does want in the case of a fugitive 
slave or of a political refugee, or of per- 
sons in distress, whatever the circum- 
stances may be, that the discretion of 
our commanding officers should not be 
fettered by invidious rules, such as those 
contained in the second Circular, but 
that they should continue to be, as here- 
tofore, the judges of the circumstances 
under which the slaves or freemen are 
to be received on board Her Majesty’s 
ships and to receive the protection of the 
British flag. The country wants that 
not only the slave whose life may be in 
danger should be received on board Her 
Majesty’s ships, but the slave woman, 
whose personal honour may be en- 
dangered, and the slave in danger of 
cruel punishment, should be received. 
The country thinks—and I think rightly 
—that thie is a discretion which may be 
well and safely trusted to Her Majesty’s 
officers.. They are not to receive need- 
lessly persons for whose reception Her 
Majesty’s ships are not intended, nor to 
igterfere needlessly with the domestic 
institutions of the country, but.they may 
be allowed to judge of the circumstances 
of the case in the future as in the past. 
Further, the country wants, I think, that 
when, for sufficient cause, a fugitive 
slave has been received on board, under 
the protection of the British flag, that 
slave shall not be surrendered, or re- 
stored to slavery, or removed from Her 
Majesty’s ship under any pretext or upon 
any demand whatever. That, I believe, 
is what the country demands, and what 
I think this House will require, and if 
international engagements and obliga- 
tions stand in the way, I think that the 
House and the country will call upon 
Her Majesty's Government, without 
delay, to use their best efforts to remove 
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these obstacles without resorting to the 
intermediate process of a Royal Commis- 
sion. We know perfectly well what is 
the effect of the appointment of these 
Royal Commissions, when there is really 
nothing the Commissioners can re- 
commend, and it is simply a question of 
policy to be undertaken. We had an 
example of the sort of assistance that a 
Royal Commission furnishes to the Go- 
vernment in the case of the question re- 
lating to employers and workmen, a very 
difficult subject requiring the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
which was referred to a Royal Commis- 
sion. There the facts of the case were 
already well-known; but, as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not prepared to 
deal with the question, they referred it 
to a Royal Commission. The Commis- 
sion furnished the Government with very 
little additional information, but the 
Commissioners made some valuable re- 
commendations in their Report. Those 
recommendations, however, were en- 
tirely thrown over by the Government, 
and therefore the only result of the ap- 
pointment of the Commission was—what 
it will be in this case—to obtain a short 
respite for the Government and, what 
they wanted particularly, a further delay. 
I hope, however, that Her Majesty’s 
Government will, at all events in the 
present case, be able to assure us that 
the second as well as the first Circular 
will be suspended pending the inquiry 
by the Royal Commission, and until the 
Government have had an opportunity of 
making up their minds what they will 
do with regard to this subject. 

I now advert to the paragraph which 
mentions the state of our foreign rg- 
lations. Her Majesty informs us that 
events have taken place which have 
again brought to notice what is known 
as ‘‘the Eastern Question.” There is 
no doubt the events of last autumn—the 
insurrection in Bosnia and in Herze- 
govina, and the partial repudiation of its 
Debt and engagements by the Turkish 
Government — have produced a great 
change in the feeling of the people of 
this country in regard to the Turkish 
Government. The insurrection has 
shown, at all events, that the Turkish 
Government has not been able to con- 
ciliate the goodwill and loyalty of its 
subjects. The reports which have been 
received through the Press in conse- 
quence of that insurrection have shown 
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that in many Provinces of Turkey great 
misgovernment and consequently great 
disturbance still exist. The partial re- 
pudiation of its Debt, to which I have 
referred, has reminded us that Turkey 
has embarked upon a career of malad- 
ministration and extravagance which if 
persisted in, must defy all the efforts of 
European States to save her. It is not 
extraordinary then that such events as 
these should have produced a great 
change in the public opinion of this 
country, but I think it would be a mis- 
take if we manifest too much impatience 
in regard to these events. No doubt 
many among us have been disappointed 
at the results of the last 20 years—re- 
sults so different from those which were 
expected to follow the exertions which 
were made in the Russian War on be- 
half of Turkey. But I think the House 
will forgive me if I quote some words 
which were spoken in this House in 
1856 by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone). 
Speaking in this House on the 6th of 
May, on the General Treaty of Paris, 
my right hon. Friend said— 


“Great Britain and France have not yet been 
able to afford a complete solution to the problem 
which has existed for 600 or 700 years. It was 
hardly a century and a-half ago when a Maho- 
medan Empire carried pillage, carnage, and 
terror throughout Europe; and now, since it 
has ceased to be an object of fear, it has become 
the principal cause of anxiety and solicitude to 
Europe. The juxta-position of a people pro- 
fessing the Mahomedan religion with a rising 
Christian population, having adverse and con- 
flicting influences, presents difficulties which are 
not to be overcome by certain diplomatists at 
certain hours and in a certain place. It will be 
the work and care of many gencrations—if even 
then they were successful—to bring that state 
of things toa happy and prosperous conclusion.” 
—([8 Hansard, cxli. 93.] 


It seems to me, Sir, that those words are 
as true now as they were 20 years ago, 
and they seem to me to convey to the 
House a salutary and somewhat needed 
warning against undue impatience with 
regard to the events which have recently 
occurred. No doubt a step has been 
taken towards a solution of the difficulty, 
though not in the direction which was 
indicated by Lord Palmerston—namely, 
in the direction of the reform of the ad- 
ministration of the Turkish Government; 
but it is a step which is as likely ulti- 
mately to favour a solution of the diffi- 
culty, being a step in the direction of 
increasing the independence of the 
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Christian subjects of the Porte. Her 
Majesty’s Government say that Papers 
are to be laid before you respecting 
their action in supporting the Note pre- 
sented by the Austrian Government. 
The House, I think, will wait till the 
full text of the Note is before them, 
and it is able to appreciate the exact 
amount and extent of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Before giving 
any opinion upon the action of the Go- 
vernment, I am not disposed to ‘raise 
any preliminary objection to the action 
which Her Majesty’s Government has 
taken. I have no doubt that, as far as 
it was in their power, they have taken 
steps to maintain the independence of 
the Porte. I even think the Members 
of the Government who concluded the 
Treaty of Peace of 1856, provided the 
interference was of a proper and re- 
spectable character, would not have ob- 
jected to the interference which has 
taken place. Lord Palmerston, who was 
himself one of the greatest supporters 
of the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, would not have been 
averse to such interference as appears 
to have taken place. Speaking of the 
Firman referred to in the Treaty of 
Paris, that noble Lord said— 


“Tn fact, that it should be revoked is a thing 
which I hold to be as impossible almost, morally 
speaking, as that the sun should go backwards. 
That which is more possible, however, is that, 
for some time to come, cases will arise in which 
the Firman will not be fully executed by the 
authorities of the Porte in distant provinces, 
and in places not immediately under the view 
of the Consuls; and if that should occur, the 
fact of the Firman having been adverted to in 
the Treaty, and the issuing of it having been 
recorded in the Treaty, would give to the Allied 
Powers that moral right of diplomatic inter- 
ference and of remonstrance with the Sultan 
which I am perfectly convinced would be quite 
sufficient to accomplish the desired purpose.”’— 
[3 Hansard, cxlii. 125-6.] 


We can hardly say that the contingency 
anticipated by Lord Palmerston has not 
arrived, and that something more than 
Lord Palmerston anticipated has not 
happened. Indeed, it may be almost 
said that the Firman to which Lord 
Palmerston alluded has not been put 
into execution at all. Well, then, ac- 
cording to Lord Palmerston, the right 
of the Powers to intervene diplomatically 
is preserved, and I trust that the Papers 
to be laid on the Table of the House 
will show that the intervention has not 
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exceeded those limits pointed out by 
Lord Palmerston on that occasion. 
Before I sit down I wish to make one 
or two observations upon the purchase, 
referred to by Her Majesty, of shares of 
the Khedive in the Suez Canal. I hardly 
know, Sir, whether I ought to allude to 
this transaction as being connected with 
the Eastern Question. But if I re- 
gard the time when the purchase was 
made, when the great Northern Powers 
appeared to suppose that they could take 
the affairs of Turkey into their own 
hands without much consultation with 
the other Powers of Europe, if I take 
into account the almost unanimous opi- 
nion expressed by the Press, and by the 
public generally where opportunity has 
been given, I should say that this pur- 
chase was intimately connected with the 
Eastern Question. But, on the other 
hand, if I take the words of Lord Derby, 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, at 
Edinburgh, I am forced to come to the 
conclusion that the purchase had no 
connection whatever with the Eastern 
Question ; that it was undertaken solely 
upon its own merits; that it would have 
been undertaken last year before the 
Eastern Question had arisen, or it might 
have been undertaken next year after 
the Eastern Question is settled, if the 
opportunity had arisen. Well, Sir, in 
this conflict of evidence, I for one have 
no hesitation which way to decide. Lord 
Derby says that all foreign nations are 
in the habit of believing what we say; 
and if foreign nations are in the habit 
of believing what our Government says, 
much more is the House of Commons 
in the habit of believing the clear ex- 
planations of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Therefore, though I do not say for one 
moment that this purchase may not have 
consequences far wider and greater than 
were referred to by Lord Derby, or than 
the consequences which, according to 
Lord Derby, determined the Government 
to undertake the transaction, these con- 
sequences may or may not have been 
foreseen by the Government ; but I will 
take from Lord Derby that the purchase 
was determined on considerations -alto- 
gether irrespective of what is called ‘‘ the 
Eastern Question.” I prefer in my re- 
marks on the subject to touch the matter 
from the Government point of view, and 
to endeavour to obtain from the Govern- 
ment some explanation of the transaction 
on their own basis. This perhaps is the 
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proper time, and it may be the only 
time, when one or two observations may 
be made upon the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in not at once resorting to the 
advice of Parliament for the confirma- 
tion of their action in this matter. The 
transaction was one of sufficient im- 
portance to have justified that course. 
The sum involved, although perhaps not 
a large sum in proportion to the in- 
terests at stake and the objects in view, 
was nevertheless not an inconsiderable 
sum, and when we consider the jealousy 
with which this House insists that every 
small item of the ordinary national ex- 
penditure, which varies little from year 
to year, should be submitted to the rigid 
scrutiny of this House, it does seem ex- 
traordinary that a day’s unnecessary 
delay should have been allowed to elapse 
before the opinion of the House of 
Commons was taken on this large, ex- 
traordinary, and altogether unprece- 
dented purchase. I may be told that 
the decision of the Government had to 
be an immediate decision ; that Parlia- 
ment is not more pledged now than it 
would have been in December to reject 
or confirm the transaction, and therefore 
no advantage would have been gained 
by an earlier summoning of Parliament. 
It may be true that Governments have 
had before now to decide grave matters 
on their own responsibility, sometimes 
even on a declaration of war, but it is, I 
hold, a Constitutional practice, and also 
a salutary practice, that in cases of this 
kind Parliament should be called to- 
gether, though the decision of the Go- 
vernment may not be irrevocable, and 
that Parliament should have, as it has 
not had, the opportunity of expressing 
its approval of, or its dissent from, the 
policy of the Government. And surely 
there would have been very great ad- 
vantage if this course, which I think the 
proper course, had been taken. If Par- 
liament had been summoned and the 
Government had at once laid before it 
the exact nature of the transaction in 
which they were engaged, the motives 
which had prompted them, the objects 
which they intended to secure, and the 
use to which they intended to put the pro- 
perty that they had acquired, they would 
have prevented a great many miscon- 
ceptions and many mischievous exagge- 
rations which have prevailed both in this 
country and abroad. Such a course 
would have prevented many mischievous 
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speculations, and would have prevented 
some disappointment. It would also 
have shown the confidence which the 
Government reposed in the wisdom of 
Parliament in resorting to their advice 
on an occasion of so much importance. 
But, taking the matter as it was ex- 
plained by Lord Derby at Edinburgh, 
we know that what the Government 
wanted, and what they think they have 
obtained, is an additional security for 
that which is to us a necessity—a free 
and uninterrupted passage through 
Egypt to India. What the House and 
the country, I believe, desire to know is 
somewhat more precisely in what way 
they have accomplished those objects. 
When we speak of additional security 
that has been obtained, it would be as 
well to know, in the first place, whether 
we are talking of additional security in 
time of peace or in time of war. If you 
are speaking of a time of war, I fail to 
see what change has been made in our 
position by the purchase of these shares. 
I believe that the territorial sovereignty 
over the Canal belongs to the Khedive, 
or perhaps rather to his Suzerain the 
Sultan. At all events, the territorial 
sovereignty of the Canal is not in the 
hands of the country which has pur- 
chased the shares. I apprehend that in 
case of war, unless the Khedive were an 
active ally of either party, it would be 
his duty to close the Benak as it would 
be his duty in the same way to close any 
other part of his dominions to the troops 
or the ships of either belligerent. At 
any rate, the Company have no control 
over the Canal; and therefore, if we are 
speaking of a time of war, it is very 
doubtful how far we have obtained by 
this purchase an uninterrupted passage 
through Egypt to India. Then if we 
are speaking of the time of peace it must 
be remembered that whether the share- 
holders are French or English or of 
whatever nation, a commercial company, 
acting on commercial principles, their 
object is dividend; and it is difficult to 
see how that dividend was to be secured 
if a free and uninterrupted passage 
through Egypt was not allowed to that 
State which possesses, as we are told, 
three-fourths of the traffic which passes 
through the Canal. I do not for a mo- 
ment deny that questions have arisen in 
which the interest of the shareholders 
has conflicted, or has been supposed to 
conflict, with the interest of the ship- 
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owners. But the Government of this 
country has intervened, as it had a right 
to do, as the representative of the greatest 
shipowning country in the world, and it 
has intervened successfully, and by the 
interference of the Khedive and the 
Sultan this country has, as it was en- 
titled to do, held the Company to the 
engagements to which it was bound by 
its concessions. I do not deny that if 
we had acquired the whole of the shares 
in the Company held in private hands, 
or had acquired a preponderating part 
of those shares, we might have had it in 
our power to make very great improve- 
ments in the Canal and in its adminis- 
tration, which might have been of great 
advantage not only to ourselves, but also 
to the other nations making use of it. 
But we do not know at present what 
share in the management of the Canal 
we have obtained bythe purchase we have 
made. It appears to be certain, at all 
events, that in the councils of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the shareholders our 
influence is a very limited one indeed. 
We have never been told whether we 
shall be represented at all by the share 
we have obtained, or even, if so, to what 
extent, in the directorate of the Canal; 
and, as far as the information given to 
the public goes, we do not know what 
authority for the improvement of the 
Canal or of its administration has been 
secured by this great purchase of the 
Government. I also admit that if we 
had acquired ordinary shares of the 
Company—shares entitled to dividend— 
we might have had a very large indirect 
and moral influence in the management 
of the affairs of the Canal, though we 
might have had very little direct in- 
fluence. But, unfortunately, the shares 
bought by the Government are, it seems 
to me, shares that do not tend to give 
us any influence whatever, either in- 
direct, direct, or moral, of any kind, in 
the councils of the shareholders. Our 
influence with the shareholders, as far 
as I can ascertain, is of a totally distinct 
character from that of ordinary share- 
holders ; for whereas the ordinary share- 
holders naturally desire to secure an im- 
mediate dividend, we, under any circum- 
stances, are not entitled to any dividend 
for the next 19 years, and therefore our 
interest is not identical with, but entirely 
opposed to, that of the ordinary share- 
holders. Their interest is to postpone 
works for the improvement of the Canal, 
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and to do everything to secure present 
profit. To us present profit is of no 
moment. What our interest is, is to put 
the Canal in the best possible condition 
during these 19 years. Therefore, we do 
not appear to have obtained in the coun- 
cils of the shareholders any voice in the 
management of the Canal at all com- 
mensurate with our purchase, or that 
directly or indirectly we have acquired 
such an interest as some people may 
choose to imagine. Supposing, how- 
ever, that a satisfactory answer can be 
given to these questions, and that the 
Government can clearly show that, as 
Lord Derby said, we have obtained 
additional security for our communica- 
tions with India, the House will desire 
to look narrowly at the manner in which 
this has been effected. And now as to 
the manner in which the transaction has 
been carried out. It appears to me to 
be a mistake to say that we have paid 
£4,000,000 for these shares. We are 
not entitled to the dividends for 19 
years, and I have seen it calculated 
—and I believe the calculation is an 
accurate one—that the present value of 
the shares we have purchased is about 
£1,250,000 or £1,500,000 sterling. Ad- 
mitting it to be right that this country 
should not make an usurious bargain 
with the Khedive, the deferred value 
that we would have to pay him may 
be taken at £2,000,000, or, in other 
words, we are investing £2,000,000 for 
the sake of £200,000 a-year to be paid 
by the Khedive. No clear explanation 
up to the present time has been given 
of this transaction; but, taking it in 
connection with the mission of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shore- 
ham (Mr. Cave), it appears to mix us 
up in an extraordinary manner with the 
finances of the Khedive. Lord Derby, 
in his speech at Edinburgh, disclaimed 
any idea of a Protectorate of Egypt; 
but do not these two transactions look 
something very like a financial Protec- 
torate over Egypt? The House will, I 
think, await with some curiosity the 
explanation of the Government as to its 
financial dealings with the Khedive. 
The investment of £2,000,000 in a loan 
to the Khedive is either an investment 
that was made on exceedingly bad secu- 
rity, or else, if we are going to under- 
take to put the finances of the Khedive 
on a satisfactory footing, we are embark- 
ing in a very large and very hazardous 
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enterprize. When the Papers are laid 
on the Table, I hope they will furnish 
the fullest information as to the instruc- 
tions which the Government gave to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Shoreham ; for I cannot help thinking 
that the Government of this country is 
placed in a somewhat unenviable posi- 
tion by what has taken place since the 
mission of the right hon. Gentleman 
began. It cannot be satisfactory to the 
Government, certainly it is not satisfac- 
tory to hon. Members of this House, to 
know that every Stock Exchange in 
Europe has been agitated from day to 
day by reports of the proceedings of the 
Envoy of our Government; that one day 
it should be reported that the Envoy is 
coming home, having quarrelled with 
the Khedive, and that stocks should con- 
sequently fall, whilst on the next day it 
should be reported that the Envoy is on 
good terms with the Khedive, and that 
the stocks should immediately rise. I 
trust the Government will clearly ex- 
plain to the country and to Europe what 
is the nature of the mission with which 
the right hon. Gentleman has been 
charged, and what course the Govern- 
ment intend to pursue in regard to 
Egypt. I believe the Government will 
admit that there is a great deal to ex- 
plain, and on them rests the burden of 
proving that the action they have taken 
was necessary for the security of the 
Empire. They will not deny, I think, 
that such transactions as the present are 
of a delicate nature, and only to be en- 
tered into from high political and national 
considerations. Conducted even without 
the machinery of the Stock Exchange, 
they would be of doubtful policy. Our 
Government is not adapted to interfere 
in the management of great industrial 
enterprizes of this kind; their inter- 
ference in such matters would rather 
check than encourage private enterprize 
and energy. We know, however, that 
such transactions as this cannot be con- 
ducted without the assistance of the 
machinery of the Stock Exchange, and 
of course suspicion is easily awakened 
as to the character of the operation. 
Even in the present instance large deal- 
ings are spoken of, and reports are cur- 
rent of large fortunes being made. 
Probably there is no other country in 
Europe where such a transaction as this 
would have been effected without the 
character of the public men negotiating 
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it being suspected. In our case, thank 
Heaven, no such suspicion can be whis- 
pered ; but I believe that if such trans- 
actions as this should ever unfortunately 
become the rule, not even the character 
of English statesmen would escape being 
called in question. I think the Govern- 
ment, in this matter, have much to ex- 
plain; but, at the same time, I have not 
desired in connection with it to speak in 
any Party sense. If I have appeared 
to criticize in a hostile spirit the trans- 
action which the Government has entered 
into, it is because I have deemed it the 
best way to elicit the information which 
the House and the country desire. The 
Government, I think, will be glad to 
seize this opportunity of removing the 
misconceptions and exaggerations which 
have prevailed on the subject, and of 
laying before the country at this late 
hour a frank and sincere explanation of 
the policy which they have pursued. I 
feel that I have now detained the House 
long enough, and {I will simply thank 
them for the patience with which they 
have listened to me. 

Mr. DISRAELI: There is one point 
on which I am most happy to agree with 
the noble Lord who has just addressed 
the House, and that is in his apprecia- 
tion of the ability with which the Address 
was moved and seconded this evening. 
We are always gratified at a display of 
ability on either side of the House, for it 
is to the interest of all of us to sustain its 
reputation; and I am not using what 
some might suppose to be the conven- 
tional language of Parliament when I 
say that I have seldom seen the difficult 
and delicate task of moving and second- 
ing the Address fulfilled more ably, or, 
so to speak, in a better House-of- 
Commons spirit than to-night. I am 
sure my hon. Friends must be gratified 
by the reception they experienced on 
both sides of the House, and by the 
courteous recognition of their ability by 
the noble Lord. 

Having touched on this matter the 
noble Lord proceeded critically to ana- 
lyze the contents of the gracious Speech 
from the Throne, and he took a course 
which, I think, on the whole was con- 
venient, and was, in some degree, an 
example of his rhetorical skill, by pass- 
ing to some points which, though men- 
tioned in the Gracious Speech, are not 
at this moment of the extreme interest 
of those which occupy the earlier portion 
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of it. From what I gathered the noble 
Lord seemed to approve the intended 
legislation. He seemed to think the sub- 
jects deserved the attention of Parlia- 
ment ; but he regretted that more details 
were not given of the character of the 
Bills about to be introduced. When the 
Bills are brought forward, however, I 
think the noble Lord will obtain, in the 
usual Parliamentary manner, those de- 
tails which he requires. 

The noble Lord seemed to treat as a 
mere idle phrase in the Speech from the 
Throne that there were other important 
subjects to which, if opportunity is per- 
mitted us during the Session, we shall 
also, besides those noticed, call the 
attention of Parliament. I can assure 
the noble Lord that that was not an idle 
phrase ; but it appeared to us that we 
had of late years—both parties—rather 
got into the habit of giving a catalogue 
of measures, excellent in themselves, 
and which, no doubt, both sides sin- 
cerely wished to carry, but which expe- 
rience had shown it was impossible to 
carry ; and then Government was taunted 
at the end of the Session with their list 
of abortive measures, whilst those mea- 
sures which they had passed—measures, 
perhaps, of much importance and utility 
—were forgotten in the reprobation ex- 
cited against them by not completing the 
catalogue which they had announced. 
We have other important measures that 
are not specified in Her Majesty’s Speech. 
They are quite ready; and if it is any 
satisfaction to the noble Lord, I may say 
there is a measure to prevent the pollu- 
tion of rivers. 

The noble Lord next proceeded to the 
Colonies, and touched on a subject which 
at this moment engages the feelings of 
the people of this country —namely, 
slavery. For my part, I do not pretend 
that this side of the House is more 
zealous than the other in its attempts to 
discourage and abolish slavery. Itis a 
national policy. It is a policy accepted, 
and must be accepted, by all who attempt 
to carry on the business of this country. 
Each Party and every Government is in- 
fluenced by the same motives, always 
working for the same end in this matter. 
I might appeal with confidence to the 
fact that the present Government have 
made strong efforts not only to dis- 
courage, but to abolish slavery, under 
circumstances in which it was previously 
thought impossible we could interfere, 
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Originally the British Government termi- 
nated slavery within its own dominions ; 
then the great passion of the people 
assumed another phase—it would not be 
satisfied untilit had entirely abolished the 
slave trade; and I maysay these two great 
objects have been virtually accomplished. 
But this country has always hesitated to 
attempt to interfere with what for con- 
venience is called domestic slavery in 
other countries—firstly, because of our 
inability to deal with the evil; and, 
secondly, from the consciousness that 
our limited interference had a necessary 
tendency to aggravate the evil. But it 
did so happen that after the settlement 
of the war on the West Coast of Africa, 
Lord Carnarvon—than whom no Colonial 
Minister can be animated by a more 
powerful desire to sustain an anti- 
slavery policy—had an opportunity of 
which he availed himself, though it was 
considered a dangerous experiment, ab- 
solutely to terminate domestic slavery 
throughout the whole of that extensive 
region known as the protected districts 
of West Africa. I am not attempting to 
arrogate to ourselves any peculiar 
claim on the confidence of the House on 
this head. We are perfectly willing to 
admit that our predecessors—as I am 
sure our successors also, whoever they 
may be—would act exactly as we have 
acted. Still, I think I am justified in 
reminding the House of our conduct on 
the occasion I have referred to. 

The noble Lord touched upon the two 
Circulars which have so much attracted 
the attention of the country. Now, with 
regard to that matter, I am perfectly 
ready to admit that the Government 
are responsible for the first Circular. 
I am myself responsible for it, although 
I did not see it. I hope I am notin the 
loose habit of fathering mistakes on 
some anonymous, obscure member of 
the Administration — probably a per- 
manent clerk—and saying he is the 
guilty person — nothing of the kind. 
The Circular was issued under the 
usual circumstances, which ought to 
have insured, no doubt, a different 
result. The Government are responsible 
for it, though I am not here to defend it 
for a moment. But the country con- 
doned the error—they were satisfied 
when it was recalled, and I need not 
dwell upon it further. To my mind the 
second Circular is a much more fit sub- 
ject for our consideration,- For that 
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Circular the Governnent is responsible. 
The second Circular was prepared by the 
Cabinet, under the direct influence of 
the Lord Chancellor; and, in our judg- 
ment, it is an accurate declaration of the 
law so far as it is possible to express the 
instructions which have to be laid down 
for the guidance of those who have to 
carry them out. Then the noble Lord 
says—‘‘ What is the necessity of any 
Circular at all?’ Why, the necessity 
of Circulars is this— that our officers 
on foreign stations found themselves 
every now and then committing acts 
in the most innocent-minded manner 
which ended in actions being brought 
against them, damages being incurred, 
and compensation being paid by this 
country for them. Therefore, it is easy 
to understand why they should appeal 
for instructions. But, then, I am told, 
and we have been told to-night by per- 
sons sitting in this House of very great 
authority—we have been told that, and 
we have heard it every day for the 
last two or three months in the country 
—Why did you let your instructions be 
known ?—why not have secret instruc- 
tions? Now, I cannot agree with that 
suggestion. I think that great em- 
barrassments, that great evils have 
arisen in this case from their being 
secret instructions, and there is nothing 
that I would more disapprove than of 
secret instructions for a regular and con- 
tinuousconduct. It is intelligible that in a 
diplomatic arrangement, where you have 
to gain some particular point in a tempo- 
rary and transient matter, you may find 
it necessary to give your negotiator secret 
instructions; but that you should have 
secret instrictions for the fulfilment of a 
permanent duty, and that by officers of 
Her Majesty’s ships, appears to me to 
be a most impolitic and unwise thing. I 
do not agree that we should not have 
made our instructions public in the lag 
instance. I think they ought to have 
been made public from the first, and at 
all times, in order that the criticism of 
the country and public opinion might 
operate upon them, and I cannot doubt 
that the effect of this mutual assistance 
between the country and the officers 
would be highly beneficial to the latter 
in the fulfilment of their duties. Well, 
then, the noble Lord says—‘‘ But what 
is the use of issuing a Commission ?”’— 
a Commission which is to inquire into 
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which are all to be found, no doubt, in 
the archives of the Foreign Office, and 
upon which your Law Officers ought to 
be able to give a definite opinion. But 
the Commission to which the noble Lord 
refers is not to look only into the stipu- 
lations of Treaties ; but it is to look also 
into the state of public law, and see 
whether it is possible or necessary to 
alter that law which would require 
negotiations with foreign countries. It 
is not, then, a mere“reference to the 
stipulations of Treaties, it is to consider 
the public law upon this subject — to 
see whether it is advisable that it should 
be altered, and how, by negotiation, 
those alterations can be effected. There 
is another reason for the inquiry besides 
these technical reasons which I think 
sufficient. The feeling of this country 
always will be on this question more or 
less deep, and it must be a satisfaction 
to the country to know that there should 
be a full and free and open inquiry into 
the subject by those most competent to 
form an opinion upon the matter; and 
therefore I cannot take that view of the 
case which the noble Lord does. I be- 
lieve the proposition which Her Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to recom- 
mend to the notice of Parliament is a 
wise and will be a salutary arrangement. 
The noble Lord, having touched upon 
these topics with less fulness, he then 
proceeded to the great points of his 
speech. 

First of all he called our attention to 
that part of Her Majesty’s Speech in 
which She has informed the House that 
She has agreed to support the Austrian 
Note, which seeks to induce the Porte to 
carry out certain suggestions which it 
submits with the view of terminating the 
insurrection that exists in the provinces 
of Herzegovina and Bosnia. The noble 
Lord, although seeming to shrink on the 
present occasion from any objection to 
the course we have takeu, expressed a 
fear that our intervention may have 
passed the line which we ought to have 
pursued. I do not think Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government acted differently from 
the course they should have taken in the 
case of the Austrian proposition. The 
Austrian proposition, as the House 
knows, is a public paper which contains 
a great many suggestions of changes in 
the administration of the Turkish Pro- 
vinces in question, and many fresh pro- 
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be favourable to the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. Suppose, for example, we 
had refused to recommend the Porte to 
give a favourable consideration of the 
Austrian Note. We should have placed 
ourselves in a position of isolation. As 
a general rule, I must say that that is 
not a position in public affairs which it is 
desirable for this country to take. Gene- 
rally speaking, if you place yourself in 
a position of isolation and do not act 
with the other Powers, you may cer- 
tainly in some cases avoid the imputation 
of having combined to bring about a 
result which in some degree you may not 
entirely approve; but you deprive your- 
self of the means and opportunity even 
in a business of which you greatly dis- 
approve of mitigating much which you 
cannot sanction, and of preventing much 
which you would not adopt. In this case 
it was not our opinion that it was one in 
which we ought to hold aloof. But sup- 
pose we had taken another course. Sup- 
pose we had refused to sanction the 
Austrian Note. What would have been 
the consequence? The consequence 
would have been that the Sultan pro- 
bably would have rejected it. The 
House must feel that this country would 
incur a great responsibility by taking 
a course which she could not sus- 
tain. It would not do to counsel the 
Sultan to reject the Austrian Note, 
and then, when he found himself 
opposed to all the Powers of Europe, 
shrink away and say—‘‘ We gave you 
that advice, but we are not prepared to 
support you in acting upon it.”” Would 
it have been prudent to support the 
Sultan under such circumstances in 
choosing the question of the government 
of a small province like Herzegovina as 
the occasion, perhaps, of deciding the 
fate of the Turkish Empire? I think 
that that course was not one which could 
have been pursued with any advantage. 
Now there was a third course proposed 
by eminent persons, and no doubt re- 
ceived the sanction of men whose judg- 
ment upon such matters is not to be 
despised, and that was a proposal for 
a Conference in the matter. Had we 
proposed a Conference upon the state 
of the insurrectionary provinces of 
Turkey the other Powers would scarcely 
have agreed to the Conference. In 
all probability the other Powers, who 
had their scheme and matured it 
after great sacrifices and difficulty, 
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would not have accepted our proposal. 
But if we had succeeded in ee a 
Conference—what could we have done 
at the Conference? ‘We could only pro- 
pose the very suggestions which are 
made in the Austrian Note, or some 
somewhat identical. There are sub- 
jects which we believe can be touched, 
and yet the independence of the Porte 
be respected, and subjects of that kind, 
age identical ones, would, after all, 
ad there been a Conference upon our 
advice, probably alone have been brought 
forward. Then I come to this—that, 
under these circumstances, there was no 
other course for England to take but 
calmly and gravely to consider whether 
it was not better and necessary—abso- 
lutely inevitable—tosupport the Austrian 
Note and advise the Porte to accept it. 
But before we did that we considered 
our course carefully. We did not act 
precipitately. We did not agree to the 
step without hesitation—prudent and 
proper hesitation. We did not suddenly 
change our mind and agree to the course 
of policy which we have approved. We 
received assurances from Russia and 
from Austria which to me are satisfac- 
tory, because, I am not ashamed to say, 
I believe they are sincere. And if what 
I have said were not sufficient to make 
the House approve of what we have done, 
I think, they will agree with us when 
I mention the last incident inthis matter. 
Before we agreed to support the Austrian 
Note, it had been intimated to us, in 
the most unmistakable manner, that it 
was the desire of the Porte, however 
much it might be opposed to receive such 
a Note, that if such a Note were pre- 
sented, England should not stand aloof. 
I hope, therefore, the noble Lord will 
not feel that there is any foundation for 
the fears he entertains—that we have 
embarked rashly on an intervention to 
Mpich there could be no limit. So far 
as England is concerned, she is as free 
and as independent to act in this matter 
—if this attempt at a settlement of the 
Provinces should fail—as she ever was ; 
and she will act in the manner which 
becomes those—as far as her present 
Administration is concerned—who wish 
to maintain the Empire of England, its 
independence, and its freedom in all . 
those quarters which are affected by this 
great controversy. . 
I now come to the question of the 
Suez Canal, The noble Lord found 
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a good foundation for his speech in 
our conduct in reference to the Suez 
Canal. The noble Lord’s speech on the 
Suez Canal was of a peculiar kind, 
and it appeared to have affected the 
whole of his argument. Virtually he 
said this— ‘‘ Did you embark in this 
speculation for the reason alleged by 
Lord Derby?”— and the noble Lord 
quoted words attributed to Lord Derby. 
Lord Derby has, in other places, alleged 
other reasons. I suppose the House 
is not surprised that there are more 
reasonsthanone. ‘‘ Did you embark in 
this speculation for the reason alleged 
by Lord Derby at Edinburgh, or did 
you do it on account of the Eastern 
Question?’’ Well, first of all, I should 
like to know what the noble Lord means 
by the Eastern Question; and I should 
like to know what Member of the Go- 
vernment has ever used the words 
‘‘ Kastern Question”’ with regard to the 
Suez Canal? Why, Sir, the relations 
between the British Government and 
the Suez Canal are not relations of 
yesterday. This is not a subject kept 
in obscurity by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or by the Government that 
has preceded us, who had also some 
experience of the Suez Canal and the 
nature and value of its property. The 
interest we felt in the Suez Canal had 
many ramifications. When we acceded 
to office two years ago, an International 
Commission had only just ceased its 
labours at Constantinople upon the dues 
of the Suez Canal, and upon the means 
of ascertaining and maintaining a limit 
of them, and it had arrived at reasons 
entirely protested against by the Pro- 
prietary. What was the state of affairs 
there? Lord Derby had to deal with 
them. The proprietary of the Canal 
threatened, and not only threatened but 
proceeded, to stop the Canal. They re- 
fused pilots; they threatened to change 
the signals ; they took steps which would 
have intercepted that mode of intercourse 
with India. Well, what course did the 
English take? We appealed to the Suze- 
rain—then more powerful on such ques- 
tions than at present. But it was with 
extreme difficulty—it was only by exert- 
ing our influence at Constantinople, and 
also at Cairo, by the influence, not only of 
the Suzerain but of the Khedive himself, 
that the mischief was prevented. And 
how was it prevented? Why, affairs 
had got to such a point that a force 
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of 10,000 men was ordered to the scene 
of action; and it was only at the 
last moment that the proprietary of 
the Canal gave up its hostile opera- 
tions, but under protest — protest still 
continually renewed—calling upon the 
Porte, as Suzerain, to re-imburse and 
compensate them for the losses which 
they had experienced by adopting the 
tariff forced upon them. From that 
moment it became a matter of in- 
terest to those responsible for the go- 
vernment of this country to see what 
could be done to remedy those relations , 
with the Suez Canal. It was a matter 
of immense difficulty, but still it was 
not neglected by the Government; for 
during that period, on more than one 
occasion, M. Lesseps came over here 
himself, and entered into communica- 
tion with us as he had before with our 
Predecessors, but there was no possible 
means of coming to any settlement 
which would be satisfactory to the pro- 
prietary. Now what was the peculiar 
influence—a very transitory influence, 
but still an influence—by which we 
managed to bring about a tolerable state 
of affairs? Why, it was the influence 
of the Suzerain and the Khedive—prin- 
cipally, of course, of the Khedive. We 
found him—as Governments of England 
have generally found him—a faithful 
ally; one disposed favourably to con- 
sider every fair claim of this country. 
It was the influence of the Khedive, who 
was proprietor of a moiety, certainly of 
two-fifths of the shares, that counteracted 
the dissatisfied spirit of the proprietary. 
But it suddenly comes to our knowledge 
that the Khedive, on whose influence we 
mainly depended, is going to part with 
his shares. We received a telegram 
from Cairo informing us that the Khe- 
dive was anxious to raise a considerable 
sum of money upon his shares in the 
Suez Canal, and offered them to Eng- 
land. We considered the question im- 
mediately, and it appeared to us to be 
a complicated transaction—one to which 
there were several objections ; and we 
sent back to say that we were favourably 
disposed to assist the Khedive, but that, 
at the same time, we were only prepared 
to purchase the shares outright. What 
was the answer? The answer was that 
the Khedive was resolved, if he possibly 
could, to keep his shares, and that he 
could only, therefore, avail himself of a 
loan. There matters seemed to end, 
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Then, suddenly, there came news to the 
Government of this country that a French 
Society — the Société Générale — was 

repared to offer to the Khedive a 
foun sum of money — very little infe- 
rior to the £4,000,000 — but on very 
onerous conditions. The Khedive com- 
municated with us, and said the con- 
ditions were so severe that he would 
sooner sell the shares outright and— 
which I had forgotten to mention—that, 
in deference to his promise that Eng- 
land should always have the refusal of 
the shares if he decided to sell them, he 
offered them to the English Government. 
It was absolutely necessary to decide at 
that moment what course we should take. 
It was not a thing on which we could 
hesitate. We knew, on the 20th of No- 
vember, that there was a French Society 
who was prepared—I say nothing about 
the terms—[An hon. Memser: Hear, 
hear!|—I say nothing about the terms, 
but they were severer than ours—to give 
the Khedive nearly £4,000,000 for: his 
shares. Now, I must call the attention 
of the House to aremarkable diplomatic 
scene. The Papers will, no doubt, be 
laid on the Table of the House; but I 
quote from the French despatches in the 
Yellow Book placed upon the Table of 
the French Assembly. On the 20th of 
November it was believed in France that 
this French Society to which I have re- 
ferred had succeeded, and had got the 
Khedive’s shares, and the French Minis- 
ter—not Ambassador, who was absent, 
but a gentleman we know and respect 
highly—M. Gavard—was absolutely in- 
structed to call upon Lord Derby—I do 
not say for the purpose of pumping him 
—but to sound him whether England 
would tolerate the purchase of those 
shares by the French Society in question; 
and Lord Derby spoke with the utmost 
frankness on the subject. He said it 
was a very grave point; that he did not 
think England would view with favour 
the whole of the Khedive’s shares pass- 
ing to the French Company ; that while 
we accorded to M. Lesseps the glory 
of this great work, and did not want the 
shares ourselves, we should be very glad 
if the Khedive retained his shares, and 
that things had gone on quietly, as we 
should have trusted to his just manage- 
ment. But, said Lord Derby, if you 
come to us for our opinion as to what 
the feelings of England would be in 
respect to the purchase of all those 
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shares by France, I will frankly tell 
you that she would consider such a re- 
sult as a calamity, and I certainly could 
not look with approval upon the accom- 
plishment of such an arrangement. Well, 
on the 27th of November, the French 
Ambassador, the Marquis d’ Harcourt, 
returned to England and called on Lord 
Derby upon the same subject—the Suez 
Canal shares of the Khedive; and it 
was to ask an explanation why England 
had bought them, and what was the 
intention of England in so doing. There- 
fore, within those seven days—between 
the 20th and 27th—all those various 
phases had occurred in the transaction, 
and during that period, having only had 
48 hours, we did arrive at our decision. 
Lord Derby told the French Ambassador 
why we had decided. He said we should 
have been very well pleased if the thing 
had remained as it was; but that Eng- 
land could not see with satisfaction all 
those shares in the hands of one Com- 
pany, and that, therefore, we had taken 
the step he came to inquire about. To 

retend that Lord Derby has treated this 
ae as a mere commercial specula- 
tion, as has been stated by an hon. Mem- 
ber of this House, is idle. If he did 
not act in accordance with the principles 
of high policy, I should like to know 
what high policy is, and how a man can 
pursue it. Apart from looking upon this 
as an investment, if the shares had been 
offered, and if there had been no arrange- 
ment of paying interest for 19 years, so far 
as I am concerned, I should have been 
in favour of the purchase of the shares. 
I should have agreed with Lord Derby 
in thinking that England would never 
be satisfied if all the shares of the Suez 
Canal were possessed by a foreign Com- 
pany. Then it is said, if any obstacles 
had been put in your way by the French 
proprietors of the Canal, you know very 
well that ultimately it must come to force, 
and you will then obtain at once the 
satisfaction you desire. Well, if the 
government of the world was a mere 
alternation between abstract right and 
overwhelming force, I agree there is a 
good deal in that observation ; but that 
is not the way in which the:world is 
governed. The world is governed bycon- 
ciliation, compromise, influence, varied 
interests, the recognition of the rights 
of others, coupled with the assertion of 
one’s own; and in addition a general 
conviction, resulting from explanation 
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and good understanding, that it is for 
the interest of all parties that matters 
should be conducted in a satisfactory and 
peaceful manner. Therefore I say that 
even if the arrangement had been such 
as the noble Lord assumes, and we had 
had but very little power in the repre- 
sentation and management of the Canal 
—even if that had been the case, I can- 
not doubt that the moral influence of 
England, possessing two-fifths of the 
shares in this great undertaking, must 
have made itself felt, must have had a 
considerable influence upon the conduct 
of those who managed the Company, 
and must have resulted in arrangements 
tending to mutual and general advan- 
tage. The noble Lord has sneered at 
our having only a few votes in a meot- 
ing of shareholders; but I think that 
one effect of the mission of Mr. Cave 
and Colonel Stokes will be to bring 
about a different result. It is not con- 
venient at this moment—the House will 
understand when the negotiation is 
not absolutely finished that it is not 
convenient to enter into particulars ; 
but I am justified in saying that, as 
far as one can form a judgment, there 
is every prospect of English interests 
being amply and adequately represented 
in the management of the Company. 
Then the noble Lord finds fault with us 
for not resorting to the advice of Par- 
liament after we had completed the pro- 
visional transaction. He says—‘‘ This 
is a case of unprecedented expenditure, 
and you ought to have appealed imme- 
diately to Parliament.”” I would remind 
the noble Lord that it is not a case of 
unprecedented expenditure, because not 
a shilling has yet been expended. When 
the Bank Act was suspended Parlia- 
ment was instantly summoned, because 
when the Bank proposed to pay for gold 
with paper the nation became much 
alarmed, and desired that the causes for 
such a course should be inquired into, 
in order that, if necessary, a Parliamen- 
tary indemnity should be given. There 
is no violation of the law in what has 
taken place. It is very much like a com- 
plaint I heard the other day, that we 
ought to have gone to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and not to the house of Rothschild, 
in reference to this purchase. The Bank 
of England would no more have ad- 
vanced £4,000,000 for the purchase of 
these shares, and taken the responsi- 
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than they would have paid off the Na- 
tional Debt. The Bank of England 
would have been ready, I dare say, if 
it were legal, to advance £4,000,000 
to the Government. But the house 
of Rothschild did not merely advance 
£4,000,000. We said—‘ Will you pur- 
chase these shares on our engagement 
that we will ask the House of Com- 
mons to take them off your hands?” 
They did so. That was a great risk, 
and I believe they would not have 
undertaken it if they had not felt 
that it was of great consequence to 
the country that they should do so. It 
would be a rare and unexpected and 
unparalleled thing‘for the Bank of 
England, or any other bank, to under- 
take such a responsibility. Well, now, 
the noble Lord says he wants to know 
how this Canal purchase is to be an ad- 
ditional security for our route to India 
—is it in time of peace or in time of war 
that it is to be an additional security ? 
Weil, I have no hesitation in saying in 
time of peace, and I think I have shown 
him that our possessing this great in- 
terest in this undertaking, that our pos- 
sessing this power and consequence, is 
an additional security to us—a security 
in times of peace. When the noble Lord 
asks me, Is it an additional security in 
time of war? I would say that I must re- 
frain from entering into speculations of 
what England will do in time of war, or 
what will be the circumstances in the 
Mediterranean or the Levant in times of 
war. We are contemplating this purchase 
in reference to a time of peace, and we 
may form such conclusions as we like 
as to what might be its worth in a time 
of war. And in times of peace no one 
can doubt the advantage of this pur- 
chase, when you remember when we 
had not a share how we were then 
menaced with the shutting of the Canal. 
We know how there are a thousand 
ways, without authorizing the use of 
preponderating force, to assert our rights; 
there are a thousand ways of obstructing 
the navigation of the Canal, and if the 
interest we have obtained is merely for 
times of peace, it is a most important 
result. As for the assertion that in this 
affair the whole of what the noble Lord 
calls the ‘‘ Eastern Question” is con- 
cerned, I have nothing to do with it. 
I have nothing more to do with that 
than with the idle observations that we 
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we have pursued—that we have changed 
our Eastern policy, and that we have 
substituted another policy for that which 
is the ancient policy of England. I 
utterly deny that. The policy of Eng- 
land in that part of the world is much 
more simple than would be suspected 
from the cloudy descriptions of it which 
one sometimes encounters. England is 
a Mediterranean Power; a great Medi- 
terranean Power. This is shown by the 
fact that in time of war always, and 
frequently in time of peace, she has the 
greatest force upon those waters. Fur- 
thermore she has strongholds upon those 
waters which she will never relinquish. 
The policy of England, however, is not 
one of aggression. It is not Provinces 
she wants. She will not interest herself 
in the re-distribution of territory on the 
shores of the Mediterranean as long as 
that re-distribution does not imperil the 
freedom of the seas and the dominion 
which she legitimately exercises. And 
therefore I look upon this, that in the 
great chain of fortresses which we pos- 
sess, almost from the metropolis to India, 
that the Suez Canal is a means of secur- 
ing the free intercourse of the waters—is 
a great addition to that security, and one 
we should prize. Now, I think I have 
touched upon most of the subjects, except 
one, which the noble Lord treated upon, 
and that is the analysis of the price which 
the shares really ought to have com- 
manded. I will not enter upon that sub- 
ject at  wwney because on Monday next 
we shall have an opportunity of going, 
if necessary, and if desired by the House, 
into the most minute details of figures. 
All I will now say is, that I entirely pro- 
test against, and shall be prepared to 
show that there is no foundation for, the 
statement of the noble Lord. The fact 
is, that though we gave £4,000,000 for 
the shares, there were other £4,000,000 
in a hostile quarter ready to be paid for 
the same shares. Therefore, it is not 
likely that there would be two com- 
petitors who were offering the same 
sum, if, as the noble Lord has so satis- 
factorily proved, we ought to have got 
the shares for half the sum we have 
given for them. But there will be a 
better opportunity on Monday for the 
noble Lord and his Friends to go into the 
subject in detail than would be fitting 
upon the present occasion, when all dis- 
cussion upon it must necessarily be de- 
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most of the objections of the noble Lord 
as far as they go. On Monday next we 
shall again go into this question, when 
it may be sifted and it may be examined 
by men of different orders and tones of 
mind. Some may take an economical 
view of the subject, some may take a 
commercial view, some may take a peace- 
ful view, some may take a warlike view 
of it; but of this I feel persuaded—and 
I speak with confidence—that when I 
appeal to the House of Commons for 
their vote they will agree with the coun- 
try, that this was a purchase which was 
necessary to maintain the Empire, and 
which favours in every degree the policy 
which this country ought to sustain. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: If the House, 
Sir, will be good enough to favour me 
with its attention for a short time, I will 
at once seek to relieve hon. Members 
from the apprehension which will, per- 
haps, be uppermost in the minds of 
many, that what I am about to say at 
this peculiar hour will lead to a pro- 
longed debate. I intend to confine my 
remarks to one or two points which will 
excite no controversy whatever between 
the two sides of the House, although 
they relate to the very important subject 
of what is termed ‘‘the Eastern Ques- 
tion,” in respect of which I desire to 
discharge myself of what I feel is a pe- 
culiar responsibility cast upon me. I 
shall therefore make no reference what- 
ever to the many interesting topics which 
have been dealt with by my noble Friend 
and by the right hon Gentleman, be- 
cause I think with them that other op: 
portunities are at hand when we shall 
be in a position to deal with them to a 
greater advantage than we could at the 
present’ moment. In referring to the 
Eastern Question, apart from the subject 
of the Suez Canal, the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to be under the impression 
that the noble Marquess in his speech, 
not, perhaps, in the way of direct asser- 
tion, but of apprehension and doubt, had 
suggested something like a censure upon 
the conduct pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government in giving their adhesion to 
the Austrian Note. Now, Sir, for my- 
self I have no authority, nor do I assume 
any, to explain the speech of the noble 
Marquess, but, speaking as one of the 
auditors of that speech, I must say that 
I am at a loss to conceive in what part of 
it, or in what words, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman discoyered any such disposition 
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on the part of the noble Marquess to 
question or censure this portion of the 
Government’s policy. The noble Mar- 
quess, with that prudence and wisdom 
which marked the whole tenour of his 
speech, endeavoured to warn hon. Mem- 
bers and the public against expecting 
very speedy results from any interven- 
tion that might be attempted. In the 
wisdom of that warning we are all dis- 
posed to concur; but, if I rightly under- 
stood the noble Marquess he expressed 
his unhesitating approval of the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government in giving 
their adhesion to the Austrian Note, so 
far as we are acquainted with the par- 
ticulars—and we are of course very im- 
perfectly acquainted with them. But I 
wish to say a word or two on this special 
question. If, indeed, any doubt or mis- 
giving existed in the minds of any one 
as to the propriety of this proceeding on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
I think that the reasons which the right 
hon. Gentleman has given for the course 
they have taken, would sufficiently justify 
their conduct in the matter. I, however, 
hope that in giving the reasons he has 
done for the acts of the Government the 
right hon. Gentleman did not intend to 
convey the idea that there are no other 
and broader and deeper motives for the 
step they have taken than those he has 
assigned. Atany rate, I wish to explain 
to the House very clearly what I con- 
ceive to be morally and historically the 
position of this question as it concerns 
this country and its relations with the 
Turkish Empire. To do this satisfac- 
torily I must revert to the period of the 
Crimean War, and perhaps the House 
will excuse me for making the reference, 
for I am, indeed, the only man in this 
House who was responsible as a Minister 
for leading the country into that war, 
and therefore I may be supposed to be 
in some degree cognizant of the views 
which led us to take that step, with re- 
gard to which there has been much 
diversity of opinion and much misrepre- 
sentation. What was generally under- 
stood to be the purpose of the Crimean 
War, was expressed in the phrase that 
we sought to maintain the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish Empire. 
That was a phrase which was a favourite 
with the public at that time. It implied 
that we were to make very vigorous 
efforts to repress the designsand attempts 
by the Russian Empire which appeared 
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to be dangerous to the peace of Europe. 
Some persons thought that England had 
a separate interest in that war inde- 
pendent of that of Europe, but that was 
an idea that I never entertained. But in 
upholding the integrity and independence 
of the Turkish Empire I will venture to 
say for myself and the Government of 
that day that they entertained the 
strongest opinion as to the conditions 
which were requisite for that integrity 
and that independence. I am not going 
to refer to anything so slight and trivial 
and so likely to be misleading as indi- 
vidual recollections, but I point to facts 
which amount to demonstration of the 
proposition. References have been made 
to-night to the opinion of Lord Palmer- 
ston that he was most anxious to main- 
tain the independence and integrity of 
Turkey. Lord Palmerston, there can be 
no doubt, was sanguine beyond most 
men in his belief that these would be 
maintained. He had a freshness and 
almost youthfulness of faith on the sub- 
ject, which no one could regard without 
interest, especially when his long and 
distinguished life was approaching its 
close. But Lord Palmerston knew on 
all occasions that a vital and essential 
condition of that state of things was the 
redress of grievances within the Turkish 
Empire; that it was totally impossible 
in the face of Christian Europe that the 
state of things prevailing at that period 
between the Mahomedan Power and the 
subject Christian population, especially 
the Europeans, could be persisted in, 
and the people of these countries, 
anxious as they were to stop Russian 
aggression, never would have entered on 
that war unless they had received what 
they thought conclusive ani sufficient 
guarantees that these grievances would 
be redressed. This was not a mere matter 
of individual opinion, and so strong 
was this feeling in Europe that in the 
very heat of the crisis the Sultan, by a 
most solemn instrument, was compelled 
to pledge himself, as far as the constitu- 
tions of the country would permit him, 
to redress those grievances, and to place 
them upona religious—of course, I donot 
say a political—equality with the rest of 
his subjects. That instrument was one 
ot the great and fundamental facts of 
the time of the Crimean War, and my 
proposition is this—that, after the Cri- 
mean War, after that effusion of life and 
treasure, after Europe-haé. been involved 
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in the struggle, and its whole existence, 
as it were, suspended upon it for those 
years, and after it was made known to 
Turkey that it was absolutely necessary, 
in view of those who supported her, that 
stringent and effectual provision should 
be made for the redress of those griev- 
ances, it is doubly impossible after those 
facts have been placed on record, that 
the Government of this country could 
fold its arms and say that the relations 
of the Turkish Ruler and his Christian 
subjects are to us matters of no concern. 
We cannot now turn round and say— 
‘We have no right to expect anything 
from the Sultan, and the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey has noright to expect any- 
thing at our hands.”’ I am most grateful, 
therefore, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
inent, instead of being actuated by that 
principle—a principle totally inconsis- 
tent with the facts of history and with 
the most obvious and most elementary 
obligations of national duty—have given 
in their adhesion to the Austrian Note. 
I do not enter fully into this question at 
the present moment, because I do not 
feel myself prepared to do so; but all I 
can say is, that I am most thankful that 
the Government have not taken a course 
of abstentation upon this important oc- 
casion. When we know the terms of 
Count Andrassy’s Note, it will be our 
duty to consider them, and all further 
steps that are taken in this matter will 
be subject to the control and the govern- 
ment of this House. But at the present 
moment, recollecting as I do that there 
were many apparently friendly coun- 
sellors of the Government, at the period 
when they had this matter under delibe- 
ration, who were warning them—in the 
Press—to do nothing at all; I for my 
part congratulate and express my ac- 
knowledgments to the Government for 
declining to be inveigled and misled by 
those unwise counsellors. I will not 
now enter into the question whether the 
promises of the Ottoman Government 
with regard to its Christian subjects 
have or have not been shamelessly 
broken. This I must say—the Ottoman 
Government has been well represented 
to usin many of its personal Representa- 
tives. It has had Ministers of great 
ability within our memory; but, un- 
fortunately, most of those men, whose 
energies and talents induced Lord Palm- 
erston to entertain such sanguine expec- 
tations with regard to Turkey, have been 
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removed by early death. In this country 
for nearly 30 years, I think, if not more, 
we have had the advantage of seeing the 
Porte represented at the Court of our 
Sovereign by a Minister who enjoys the 
respect and regard of all who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. When 
the Sultan of that extended Empire 
visited this country, the impression which 
his personal demeanour produced upon 
those who were brought into contact 
with him was an impression of the most 
satisfactory description. I think I am 
bound to say, in justice to the Ottoman 
Government, that I believe that the 
resolutions which were announced at 
Constantinople at the time when that 
Government promised internal reforms 
were sincerely made. But the difficulty 
of the case of Turkey is this—it has not, 
as a general rule, or it has only to a very 
scanty degree, a class of men of power, 
influence, education, and station, with- 
out whom it is ithpossible to give effect 
to the decisions of the Government. In 
certain cases, no doubt, improvements 
were effected shortly after the Crimean 
War, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Firman or Hatihumayoun which 
had been issued by the Sultan. It will 
be for the Government, when the time 
has arrived, to give us full information of 
the particulars of the recent interven- 
tion, and to give us such information as 
may enable us to judge whether the 
promises that were so solemnly made 
have been kept, and whether we have 
reason to hope that if those promises are 
now renewed, they will be more effec- 
tually kept in future. But I fear that a 
want of executive power will defeat the 
best intentions of the Government of 
Turkey. This proposition, for my own 
part, I maintain, that if promises such 
as these so solemnly given have really 
failed in their fulfilment, it is not possible 
to go on with a mere repetition of pro- 
mises. Europe, the Christian conscience, 
and the conscience of mankind will ex- 
pect some other sort of security for the 
redress of great and dreadful grievances 
than mere words can afford ; and how- 
ever desirous we may be to maintain the 
integrity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire, that integrity and independence 
can never be effectually maintained un- 
less it can be proved to the world—and 
proved not by words, but by acts—that 
the Government of Turkey has the power 
to administer a fair measure of justice ta 
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all its subjects alike, whether Christian 
or Mahomedan. Believing myself that 
this is a subject on which we have no 
difference of opinion according to our 
political separation, and that at the same 
time it is a subject of great importance, 
I was very desirous to make these brief 
explanations, and I thank the House for 
the kindness with which it has listened 
to them. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, 
that if it had not been for the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down (Mr. Gladstone), he should not 
have thought fit to present himself to 
the attention of the House; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had, under the 
cloak of approving a particular act of 
the Government, recommended a policy 
which was not the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and which he was happy to say 
was directly contrary to the spirit of the 
policy of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them that by 
the insertion into the Treaty of Paris of 
the promise of reforms made by the 
Sultan on that occasion, European 
Powers had acquired the right—a moral 
right at any rate—to see those reforms 
properly carried out. He would ask 
whether that was a right which only 
dated from to-day, and whether, during 
all the many years that the right hon. 
Gentleman was at the head of affairs, 
he had once remonstrated in a friendly 
way with the Porte relative to the con- 
dition of the country, when those remon- 
strances might have been effective and 
could not be interpreted as hostile acts? 
Then, again, the right hon. Gentleman 
went back to the year 1856, at the close 
of the Crimean War. He (Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone) would ask to be allowed to go 
back to that year too, and to say that 
all the troubles and difficulties in which 
Turkey was at the present time involved 
were owing to what occurred at that 
epoch. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to Turkey as a despotic form of 
government. Well, previous to that 
year Turkey was the least despotically- 
governed country in the world. It was 
a government essentially of checks and 
counter-checks: the Pasha elected by 
the Divan, the Cadi by the chief of the 
Law, the local administration of the 
Provinces, all independent of each other, 
and at Constantinople no Imperial mea- 
sure decided on without due delibera- 
tion by a Divan. In 1856, as a result 
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of the Crimean War, the influence of 
European nations—of the Western na- 
tions—became predominant, and, under 
cover of this predominance, Ali Pasha 
introduced a revolution in the govern- 
ment of Turkey, from which it has ever 
since been suffering—namely, from being 
a constitutional government, he con- 
verted it into a despotism by the aboli- 
tion of the constitutional Divan. "What 
were the cardinal vices of the Turkish 
Empire at the present day? The first 
great grievance in Turkey was the mal- 
administration of the Provinces, which 
arose principally from the fact that 
the Pashas were changed at the mere 
will of the Sovereign. The under-offi- 
cials, when the eye over them was being 
constantly changed, became corrupt; 
but, in*former times, the Sultan had no 
power to change the Governors of Pro- 
vinces without consultation with his 
Divan. Another source of corruption 
was that Firmans and decrees were con- 
tinually being passed by the Sultan 
and were not yet obeyed in the Pro- 
vinces. Thirdly, there was the financial 
condition arising from its Debt. Now, 
each one of these vices arose from the 
pernicious change introduced when the 
Divan was abolished and the Govern- 
ment of Turkey revolutionized into a 
despotism. These Firmans and decrees 
had no binding force in Turkey, because 
no arbitrary decrees could by the Consti- 
tution of Turkey—which was centuries 
old and had never been legally abolished 
—be issued; and if you wished to see 
these decrees and Firmans enforced and 
carried out, you must try to bring about 
the revival of the old Turkish Constitu- 
tion. If your efforts were devoted to 
this end, you might effect a great and 
beneficial reform in the Turkish Empire 
which mere adhesion to the Austrian 
Note could never effect. If the Govern- 
ment thought that the reception of the 
Andrassy Note was the conclusion of the 
Eastern difficulty, he could only con- 
gratulate them upon their simplicity. 
He trusted that the Government would 
preserve absolute freedom of action, so 
that in time to come their policy might 
not be fettered. Anybody who expected 
that the Ottoman Empire had no sources 
of vitality in it would be entirely dis- 
appointed. As to the Suez Canal ‘pur- 
chase, he did not remember such another 
unanimous verdict of — in this 
country as had ratified that transaction, 
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therefore it was not worth while to 
defend it. He would only venture this 
criticism, that the new order of things 
which had been introduced by this pur- 
chase seemed to recognize the import- 
ance to us of the marine highway to 
India; but this highway could not be of 
much importance unless England was 
absolute mistress of the seas. She could 
not be this until she had annulled the 
Declaration of Paris, to which, in a fatal 
moment, she put her hand. The pur- 
chase of the Canal shares to him seemed 
to imply the annulling the Declaration 
of Paris. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I am one 
of those hon. Members who survived the 
horrors of the middle passage in the 
rush to the House of Lords this after- 
noon. I went into that Assembly in the 
hope of hearing something that would 
be satisfactory to that portion of the 
United Kingdom which my hon. Friends 
around me, and myself, as well as some 
of those on the other side of the House, 
represent. I confess that during that 
passage I thought that if the time comes, 
as I think it will come, when perhaps 
even Her gracious Majesty herself will 
open Parliament in another place, her 
retinue will be able to manage the cere- 
monial somewhat more respectfully so 
far as the Commons are concerned. I 
do not know if I should to-night have 
ventured to intrude upon the House of 
Commons, if it had not been for the 
observations which fell from the hon. 
Member for Downpatrick (Mr. Mul- 
holland) wlio seconded the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, 
who expressed his satisfaction at a cir- 
cumstance which, I feel certain, will 
produce an exactly opposite feeling across 
the Channel. The people of Ireland 
will not feel satisfaction at the statement 
that the condition of the country is a 
matter of absolute indifference to Her 
Majesty. The hon. Gentleman to whose 
speech I refer stated that Ireland was 
tranquil, that Ireland was prosperous, 
and he very justly said that the Irish 
people were thankful to Providence 
for the excellent harvest with which 
they were blest last year. The Irish 
people have, indeed, reason to be thank- 
ful to Providence, for it is little they get 
from man. When, however, he told us 
that there was satisfaction, prosperity, 
and tranquillity in the country, he might 
have remembered that at this present 
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moment—the House of Commons may 
feel proud under the circumstances— 
that there are, I believe, now—within 
the last three weeks — six counties 
in Ireland enjoying the ordinary rights 
of British subjects. The rest of Ireland 
is under the galling code of coercion, 
which is the heritage of the last Session. 
Finding, as the Irish Members have, 
that the interests of their country are not 
sufficient to occupy the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and being de- 
sirous of showing their fellow-subjects 
in England that the statement that Ire- 
land is governed by the same laws as 
this country is not the fact, they have 
decided to introduce Bills which will 
give this House an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing an opinion whether or not the 
statement that Ireland lives under Eng- 
lish law is true or false. It is perfectly 
untrue that Ireland is governed by the 
same laws as England. The Parlia- 
mentary franchise, the municipal fran- 
chise, and the municipal privileges of 
Ireland are quite different from those of 
England. We have been so fortunate 
as to obtain in the Ballot such a position 
as will enable us soon to bring some of 
these matters before the House. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, whom I 
am proud to follow, will submit to the 
House a subject which might have been 
thought well worthy of an intellectual 
Cabinet—a measurefor improving higher 
education in Ireland. He will also in- 
troduce a Bill designed to amend some 
glaring and patent defects in the law 


relating to the tenure of land in that 


country. The other Bills which will be 
introduced will, at all events, show that 
there is on the part of the Irish people 
a determination that no stone shall be 
left unturned to show to the Houses of 
Parliament that they desire to be judged 
fairly. If their legislation is neglected 
they will, as far as they can, and as long 
as they are obliged to come to this 
House for their local legislation, en- 
deavour to repair the errors which I 
think will be shown to exist, and which 
might have met with some attention on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I can only say that they will give the 
House of Commons an opportunity of 
learning what it is that Ireland demands. 
There will be no shrinking from any 
debate on the subject of the demand of 
Ireland for the restoration of her national 
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the powers of that Parliament. Although 
I will not touch on the subject of foreign 
policy, which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
think quite sufficient to fill all the void 
in the minds of the people of England 
and Ireland—for it appears that we are 
to have a Session devoted chiefly to 
foreign policy—I wish to guard against 
the idea that Ireland concurs in or is 
satisfied with the foreign policy of Eng- 
land. The Irish people are disposed to 
support a policy founded on good faith 
and justice, and which will make this 
great country invulnerable to its enemies. 
To effect this, however, they must be 
united among themselves; and if the 
tone of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland) is to 
be regarded as an expression of the sen- 
timents of this House, I am sure they 
will not be united. It is a calumny to 
say as, I trust, will be proved to demon- 
stration in the course of this Session, 
that it is the intention of the Irish Mem- 
bers to obstruct legislation in this House. 
Their desire, on the contrary, is that the 
grievances of their country should be 
redressed, and they will endeavour to 
give the Government and the House an 
opportunity of redressing them. 

Mr. RONAYNE said, he had also 
heard with great astonishment the hon. 
Member for Downpatrick (Mr. Mul- 
holland) congratulate his country on 
being treated with sovereign contempt. 
With regard to the alleged {prosperity 
of Ireland, if the statements he had been 
hearing on that subject from his youth 


upwards, from Lords Lieutenant, and in. 


Speeches from the Throne, were true, 
Ireland ought to be the wealthiest and 
most prosperous country in the world. 
He knew nothing personally about the 
linen trade of the North, which the hon. 
Member had described as being in a 
prosperous condition, but he had been 
assured by many gentlemen who were 
connected with that trade that for the 
last three years it had been the reverse 
of prosperous, and that there was nothing 
but grumbling and growling at its state. 
If bad trade, small profits, short time 
for the workers, and several heavy 
failures were evidence of prosperity the 
hon. Member was right, not otherwise. 
With regard to the rest of the country, 
if the hon. Member had given them the 
number of Civil Bill processes, the num- 
ber of notices to quit, and the number of 
ejectments which had been issued last 
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year he would have furnished them with 
some meansof forming an ideaof the pros- 
perity of the country. The Chairman of 
the Munster Bank, a Member of that 
House, had recently stated to his consti- 
tuents that last year was the worst the 
bank had ever had. With respect to 
the deposits in the Irish banks, which 
had been said to have increased, they 
did not, taken altogether, equal the 
amount deposited in the London and 
Westminster Bank alone. He denied 
that the increase of deposits in the Irish 
banks'was any proof of the prosperity of 
the country; the reason was that the 
people had more security now than they 
felt they had formerly, and they now 
kept less money in their own hands, and 
they were encouraged to do so because, 
in addition to security, they also received 
interest upon their deposits. Some 
years ago there were several grounds 
which prevented them from having any 
confidence in the banks, and among 
them such banks as the Sadlier’s banks. 
It was true that labouring men in Ire- 
land now had better wages and more 
continuous occupation than they used to 
have, but a shilling used to go twice as far 
as it did now, and the existence of higher 
wages was owing to the fact that there 
were fewer hands. You had got rid of 
the surplus population, half of them 
had gone to their graves and half to 
America, and, of course, the people that 
remained were better off; but that did 
not prove that Ireland was wealthier or 
more productive. For instance, if two 
persons had a little shop by which they 
earned 10s. a-week between them, they 
would be starving, if you killed one, the 
other would be comparatively well off, 
but that would be no proof that the shop 
was producing any more. The produce 
of Ireland had decreased, the land of 
Treland was going out of cultivation, 
and the people were decreasing, and he 
could not therefore allow the House to 
be misled by a misstatement as to the 
pomaty of the country which was not 

orne out by facts. These things in- 
dicated in other countries decline, but 
in Ireland they were regarded as signs 
of prosperity. 

Mr. WARD said, that the Irish 
Members in that House and the people 
of Ireland outside its walls were aware 
that Ireland was neglected, and had not 
the just measure of legislation that she 
was entitled to. They were told that if 
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they brought the grievances and require- 
ments of Ireland before the English 
Parliament, they would obtain a just 
consideration and redress. Now, he 
must say that there were many, very 
many questions in Ireland which called 
for just legislation, and which had not 
yet received it; and it was only three 
years ago the then Prime Minister 
declared that the state of education in 
Ireland was intolerably bad and called 
for legislative improvement; yet now, 
after three years, there had not been a 
single proposal put forward by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to improve the state 
of education in that country. They 
were told that something was to be done 
for University education in England; 
but not a single proposition for relieving 
the educational wants of Ireland was 
made by the Government. The only 
other topic to which he would advert 
was one of some delicacy. He meant 
the question of dealing with the political 
prisoners. The present was a favour- 
able opportunity for the Government to 
have done a graceful act by enabling 
Her Gracious Majesty to announce in 
Her Speech that there had been an end 
put to the imprisonment of those men 
who had already expiated any offence 
of which they had been guilty by a most 
cruel imprisonment of 10 years. There 
was a large mass of people in Ireland, 
and in England also, who considered it 
cruel and impolitic to keep those men in 
prison any longer, especially after the 
liberation of their leaders. 

Sm JOHN SCOURFIELD wished 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
redress the grievances which arose in 
this country from the importation of 
cattle from Ireland. On one side of the 
w&ter the Government Inspector passed 
the cattle, and on this side he stopped 
them. He considered it unjust to impose 
expenditure on one county for carrying 
out the cost of quarantine in another. 
He thought instructions ought to be 
given to the Government Inspectors to 
regulate matters in reference to this 
question in a just and satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Prime 
Minister might be assured that the con- 
tinued imprisonment of the Irish pri- 
soners was not conducive either to the 
interests of humanity or the interests of 
his Government. It was not worth the 
while of the Government to keep Ireland 
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in a chronic state of discontent by keep- 
ing these men in prison, and the Go- 
vernment could do nothing which would 
give such satisfaction to Irishmen as the 
release of the political prisoners. They 
were not even ringleaders, but brave 
soldiers and sailors who had fought 
well for England. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution :—Mr. Rintey, Mr. Mu.uoiiann, 
Mr. Disraeui, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excur- 
quer, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Secretary 
Harpy, Mr. Hunt, Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY, 
Lord Joun Manners, Mr. Sctarer-Booru, 
Viscount Sanpon, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, 
Mr. Bourke, Viscount Barnineron, Sir James 
Exrurstong, Mr. Wiii1am Henry Sairu, and 
Sir Witu1am Harr Dykz, or any Three of 
them :—To withdraw immediately. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 9th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—New Writs Issuep—For Hunt- 
ingdon Borough, v. Sir John Burgess Kars- 
lake, knight, Manor of Northstead; jor 
Enniskillen Borough, v. Viscount Crichton, 
Commissioner of the Treasury. 

Serect Commirrer—Printing, appointed and 
nominated. : 

Pustic Bris — Resolutions in Committee — Or- 
dered—First Reading—Intoxicating Liquors 
(Licensing Boards) * [6]; Permissive Pro- 
hibitory Liquor * pe ; Divine Worship 
Facilities* [30]; Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment * [34]; Publicans Certificates 
(Scotland) * [45]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Game Laws (Scot- 
land) * [3]; Registration of Voters (Ireland) * 

4]; Burghs and Populous Places (Scotland) 
as Supply* [5]; Municipal Franchise (Ire- 
land) * {7}; Electoral County Boards (Ire- 
land) * [8]; Coast and Deep Sea Fisheries 
Ireland) * [9]; Land Tenure (Ireland) * 
10]; Increase of the Episcopate* [11]; 

aste Lands (Ireland) Reclamation * [12] ; 
Training Schools and Ships* [13]; Elemen- 
tary Education Act (1870) Amendment * [14]; 
Employers Liability for Injury * p15); Ele- 
mentary Education (Application for School 
Board) * [16]; Borough Franchise (Ireland) * 
[17]; Barristers and Advocates Fees * [18] ; 
‘Women’s Disabilities Removal* [20]; An- 
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cient Monuments * [21]; Grand Jury Pre- 
sentments, &c. (Ireland) * [22]; Employers 
and Workmen Act (1875) Extension * [23] ; 
Monastic and Conventual Institutions * [24]; 
Church Rates Abolition (Scotland)* [25]; 
Sea Insurances (Stamping of Policies) * [26]; 
Banns of Marriage (Scotland) * [27]; Metro. 
polis Gas Companies * [28]; House Occupiers 
Disqualification Removal* [29]; Municipal 
Officers Superannuation* [2]; Real Estate 
Intestacy * [31]; Orphan and Deserted Chil- 
dren (Ireland) * [32]; Imprisonment for Debt 
Abolition * [33]; Offences against the Person* 
[1]; Free Libraries and Museums* [35]; 
Medical Act Amendment (Foreign Univer- 
sities) * [86]; Parish Ministers (Scotland) 
(Exemption from Rates) * [37]; Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) * 
[38]; Municipal Privileges (Ireland) * [89]; 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act Amend- 
ment* [40]; Towns Rating (Ireland) * [41]; 
Wild Fowl Preservation * [42]; Legal Prac- 
titioners * [43] ; Judicature Act (1875) Amend- 
ment * [44]; Election of Aldermen (Cumu- 
lative Vote) * [46]; County Infirmaries (Ire- 
land) * [47]; Burgesses (Scotland) * [48]. 


Increase of the 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
Report of Address brought up, and 
read. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he was anxious 
to take that opportunity of expressing 
the regret he felt, and which he believed 
would be very widely shared by the 
House, that in the gracious Speech from 
the Throne no allusion was made to the 
present condition of the Royal Navy of 
this country. He could not doubt that 
the people of the country regarded the 
management of the affairs of the Navy 
and its condition as highly ‘unsatisfac- 
tory. He would not go into the matter 
then ; but he considered this a question 
of primary importance, and he regretted 
that there was no acknowledgment on 
the part of the Government that this 
was a vital question. He trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
repeat the policy which they indulged 
in, and which they inherited from their 
Predecessors of allowing the Navy Esti- 
mates to be brought forward at a time 
when it was not possible that they could 
be properly discussed. The importance 
of this subject was paramount to that of 
every other question that would be 
brought before the House. He hoped 
that the Navy Estimates would be laid 
before the House at the very earliest 
period, so that they might be properly 
examined and discussed. 


Address agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


{COMMONS} 
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SUPPLY. 

Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Friday, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted 
to Her Majesty. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Friday, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majsty. 


INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for enabling 
Her Majesty and Her Successors to 
divide Dioceses, and to erect additional 
Bishoprics in England and Wales. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that, assuming 
the Bill to be the same as that brought 
in last year, he had some doubts whe- 
ther he ought not to ask the House not 
to allow its introduction. He knew that 
it was the practice of the House to allow 
the introduction of Bills, and he thought 
it was sometimes a very inconvenient 
practice. He considered that this was 
not a Bill which ought to be brought in 
by a private Member. He thought that 
last year, with reference to this Bill, his 
hon. Friend, himself a model of academic 
propriety, strained the Forms of the 
House, and had not shown the con- 
sideration which might have been ex- 
pected from him. However, two wrongs 
did not make one right, and he did not 
like sharp practice, and he would not 
meet discourtesy by discourtesy. In 
the hope that his hon. Friend would 
not resort to the tactics adopted last 
Session, and that Members might not 
be put to the trouble of carefully 
watching the Bill, he would not oppose 
its introduction. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for enabling Her Majesty and Her Suc- 
cessors to divide Dioceses, and to erect additional 
Bishoprics in England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Beresrorp Horr, Sir Joun 
Kennaway, and Mr. Tuomas Brassey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


PRINTING. 
Select Committee appointed, “to assist Mr. 
Speaker in all matters which relate to the 
Printing executed by Order of this House, and 
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for the purpose of selecting and for 
Printing, Returns and Papers nec t in pur- 
suance of Motions made by Members of this 
House:”—Mr. Spencer Waxrote, Mr. Hentey, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excurquer, The 
O’Conor Don, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Sransrexp, Mr. 
Scrater-Bootu, Mr. Dopson, Mr. Massey, 
Mr. Wuirsreap, and Mr. Wiuu1am Henry 
Smiru :—Three to be the quorum.—(Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Smith.) 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Lacan, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Game in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. M‘Lagean, Sir 
Wituiam Srimimc Maxwet, Sir Epwarp 
Coteprooxe, and Mr. Joun Marrianp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mrrcnett Henry, Bill to 
amend the Law with reference to the Registra- 
tion of Parliamentary Voters in Ireland, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Mrrcnen 
Henry, Mr. Metpon, Mr. Smyru, Mr. Suaw, 
and Mr. Suttivan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 4.] 


BURGHS AND POPULOUS PLACES (SCOT- 
LAND) GAS SUPPLY BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Winpuam AnsTRUTHER, 
Bill to make provision for lighting Burghs and 
Populous Places in Scotland with Gas, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir WinpHAm AnsTRUTHER, 
Mr. Orr Ewrne, Mr. Grieve, and Mr. Wi1- 
1AM Hos. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENSING BOARDS) 
BILL, 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide for the election of Boards for 
granting Licences for the sale of Intoxicating 
Drinks. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Josepn Cowen, Sir Henry 
Have.ock, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Norwoop. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Major O’Gorman, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Municipal 
Franchise in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Major O’Gorman, Mr. Burt, Mr. Ricuarp 
Power, and Sir Corman O’ LoGHien. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


ELECTORAL COUNTY BOARDS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On ‘Motion of Captain Notan, Bill for the 
establishment of Electoral County Boards in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Captain 
No.an, Mr. O’Cizry, and Mr. Fay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.] 


COAST AND DEEP SEA FISHERIES (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Waxp, Bill for the regula- 
lation and encouragement of the Coast and 
Deep Sea Fisheries of Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Warp, Mr. Burr, Mr. 
Cotuiys, and Sir Josepux M‘Kenna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 


LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Warp, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to the Tenure of Land in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Dr. Warp, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. Ricuarp Smytu, Mr. Mexpon, 
and Mr. Ennis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 10.] 


WASTE LANDS (IRELAND) RECLAMATION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Parnett, Bill’ for the 
Reclamation of Waste Lands in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Parnett, Mr. Mac- 
Cartuy, and Captain Nouan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.] 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND SHIPS BILL. 

On Motion of Captain Pim, Bill for the provi- 
sion, regulation, and maintenance of County 
Training Schools and Training Ships, ordered 
to be brought in by Captain Pim and Mr. 
Coors. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AcT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Drxon, Bill to amend 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” by 
making obligatory in England and Wales the 
attendance of Children at School and the forma- 
tion of School Boards, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Drxon, Mr. Munpetia, Sir Joun 
Lusszock, and Mr. TREVELYAN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY FOR INJURY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Macponatp, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the liability of Employers 
for Injuries negligently caused to persons in 
their employment, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Macpvonatp, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Metpon, 
and Mr. Bass. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 15.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (APPLICATION 
FOR SCHOOL BOARD) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Heyears; Bill to amend 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” in 
respect of the period which must elapse between 
the rejection and renewal of a Resolution for 
application for a School Board, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Heyeare, Mr. Pent, Mr. 
W. Sranuore, and Mr. Sampson Luioyp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.] 
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BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brecar, Bill to assimilate 
the Borough Franchise of Ireland to that of 
England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Biggar, Mr. Burr, Mr. BLenNeRuAssert, Mr. 
Mavnuice Brooks, and Mr. Ricuarp Power. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.] 


House Occupiers 


BARRISTERS AND ADVOCATES FEES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Norwoop, Bill to enable 
Barristers at Law and Advocates to recover their 
Fees, and to render them liable at Law to per- 
sons employing them, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Cuarzzs 
Lewis, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, and Mr. An- 
DERSON. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18.] 


PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to enable Owners and Occupiers of Pro- 
perty in certain districts to prevent the common 
sale of Intoxicating Liquors within such dis- 
tricts. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Witrrip Lawson, Sir Tuomas 
Bazitry, Mr. Downine, Mr. Ricuarp, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Datway, and Mr. WiuaM 
JOHNSTON. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Forsyrn, Bill to remove 
the Electoral Disabilities of Women, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Forsyrn, Sir Roserr 
AnstRUTHER, Mr. Russett Gurney, and Mr. 
STANSFELD. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 20.] 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joun Lussocx, Bill to pro- 
vide for the Protection of Ancient Monuments, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Joun Lussock, 
Mr. Beresrorp Horg, Mr. Russert Gurney, 
and Mr. Osporne Morgan. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 21.] 


GRAND JURY PRESENTMENTS, 0. (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ronayne, Bill to provide 
for the better administration%of public moneys 
now levied by Grand Jury Presentment in Ire- 
land, and for the establishment of Representa- 
tive Councils in the Irish counties for the 
management of local affairs, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ronaynez, Mr. Burr, and 
Mr. O’SHAavuGHNEssy. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 22.] 


{COMMONS} 
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EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN ACT (1875) 
EXTENSION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to extend the 
provisions of the Employers and Workmen Act 
of last Session to seamen whilst they are in 
British waters, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Josern Cowen, Mr. Munpe.a, and 
Mr. Gourey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 23.] 


MONASTIC AND CONVENTUAL INSTITUTIONS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Newpzeare, Bill for ap- 
ointing Commissioners to inquire respecting 
fonastic and Conventual Institutions in Great 

Britain ; and for other purposes connected there- 
with, ordered to be brought ‘in by Mr. Newns- 
Gate, Mr. Hott, and Sir Tuomas CuHamBers. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. M‘Laren, Bill to abolish 
Church Rates in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. M‘Laren, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. Treveryan, Mr. Grieve, Mr. Larne, and 
Sir Gzorce Batrovur. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 25.] 


SEA INSURANCES (STAMPING OF POLICIES) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Serjeant Simon, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Stamping of 
Policies of Sea Insurances, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Serjeant Smmon, Mr. Hussarp, Mr. 
Norwoop, and Mr. Rarunone. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


BANNS OF MARRIAGE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to abolish 
the system of proclaiming Banns of Marriage 
presently in force in Scotland, and to make due 
provision for the due publication of such Banns 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Barcuay, Mr. 
M‘Laren, and Mr. Epwarp JENKINS. 

Bill presented, and read the first tims. [Bill 27.] 


METROPOLIS GAS COMPANIES BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James Hoos, Bill to amend 
“The Metropolis Gas Act, 1860;” to make 
further “provision for regulating the supply of 
Gas within the limits of the said Act; and for 
other purposes relating thereto, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir James Hoce, Sir ANDREW 
Lusk, and Mr. Gotpney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 28.] 


HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICATION 
MOVAL BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Wot rr, Bill to re- 
lieve certain Occupiers of Dwelling Houses 
from being disqualified from the right of voting 
in the Election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment by reason of their underletting such 
Dwelling Houses for short terms, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Henry Wo rr, Sir Cuarrzs 
Russet, Mr. Onstow, and Mr. Ryper. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.] 
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MUNICIPAL OFFICERS SUPERANNUATION 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Rarnzonz, Bill to enable 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur; of Muni- 
cipal Boroughs in England and Wales to grant 
Superannuation Allowances to their officers, 
clerks, and servants, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ratuzone, Mr. Brruey, Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
Cawiey, Mr. Kirxman Hopason, and Mr. 
Torr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


DIVINE WORSHIP FACILITIES BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide additional facilities for the 
performance of Divine Worship according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Witpranam Ecerrrton, Mr. 
Bratey, Mr. Wuitwe tt, and Mr. Ropwett. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


REAL ESTATE INTESTACY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Porter, Bill for the better 
settling the Real Estates of Intestates, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Porrer, Mr. Lzaruam, 
Sir Witrrip Lawson, Mr. Horwoop, and Mr. 
Wiu1am Epwin Price. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 


ORPHAN AND DESERTED CHILDREN (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. O’SHavcunessy, Bill to 
extend the limits of age up to which, with the 
assent of Boards of Guardians, orphan and 
deserted pauper children may be supported out 
of workhouses in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. O’SHavounessy, Mr. O’Rermxy, Mr. 
Bruen, and Mr. Repmonp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 32.] 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT ABOLITION BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Frexpen, Bill for the abo- 
lition of Imprisonment for Debt by the Inferior 
Courts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Fre.pen, 
Mr. Tuomas Bass, Mr. Consett, Mr. ANDERSON, 
and Mr. Know zs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33.] 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuartey, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Offences against the Person, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuartey and 
Mr. WuitwE1.t. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL, 
Acts read; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolwed, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Acts relating to Mer- 
chant Shipping, 





Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
gg ae in by Mr. Prmsout, Mr. Rorsucx, 
Mr. Samupa, and Mr. Kirxman Hopeson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 


FREE LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpz11,, Bill to facilitate 
the establishment of Free Libraries and Mu- 
seums, and Institutions for the teaching of 
Science and Art, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Munvetua, Sir Joun Lussock, and Mr, 
CowPer-TEMPLE. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 


MEDICAL ACT AMENDMENT (FOREIGN UNI- 
VERSITIES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cowrer-Tempte, Bill to 
amend “The Medical Act, 1858,” so far as 
relates to the registration of women who have 
taken the degree of Doctor of Medicine in a 
Foreign University, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Cowrer-Tempte, Mr. Russert Gurney, 
Dr. Cameron, and Mr. Forsyru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 36.] 


PARISH MINISTERS (SCOTLAND) (EXEMP- 


TION FROM RATES) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. James Banctay, Bill to 
remove the exemption of Parish Ministers in 
Scotland from payment of poor rates and educa- 
tion rates, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
James Barciay, Mr. Baxter, Mr. M‘Laren, 
and Dr. Cameron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 37.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUN- 
DAY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ricuarp Smytu, Bill to 
prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ricuarp Smytu, The O’Conor Don, Mr. 
James Corry, Mr. Witiiam Jounston, Mr. 
Deasz, Mr. Tuomas Dickson, and Mr. Rep- 
MOND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.] 


MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Maurice Brooks, Bill to 
extend to the Municipal Corporations of Ireland 
the same privileges as are enjoyed by the Muni- 
cipal Corporations of England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mavricz Brooks, Mr. Burr, 
and Mr. Ronayne. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Crawrorp, Bill to amend 
“The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Craw- 
rorp, Mr. Ricnarp Smytu, Mr. Tuomas 
Dickson, and Mr. Macartney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40,] 
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TOWNS RATING (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Josepx M‘Kenna, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Rating of Towns 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna, Mr. Burr, Mr. Maurice 
Brooks, and Mr. Metpon. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 
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WILD FOWL PRESERVATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuapiry, Bill for the Pre- 
servation of Wild Fowl, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Cuaptrn and Mr. Ropwett. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 


LEGAL PRACTITIONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuartey, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Legal Practitioners, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Cuarigy and 
Mr. Wii11am Gorpon. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


JUDICATURE ACT (1875) AMENDMENT 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Metnon, Bill to amend 
“The Judicature Act, 1875,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mzetpon, Mr. Burt, and 
Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


PUBLICANS CERTIFICATES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to brin 
in a Bill to assimilate the Law of Scotlan 
relating to the granting of Licences to sell 
Intoxicating Liquors to the Law of England. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Cameron, Sir WinpHam 
AnsTRUTHER, Mr. Ramsay, and Mr. Mack- 
INTOSH. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 45.] 


ELECTION OF ALDERMEN (CUMULATIVE 
VOTE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Heycars, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Election of Aldermen 
in Municipal Boroughs, by the application 
thereto of the Cumulative Vote, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Heyaare, Mr. Russe.. 
Gurney, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. WHExELHovse, and 
Mr. Mortey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46. ] 


COUNTY INFIRMARIES (IRFLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mztpon, Bill to alter the 
constitution and government of County Infir- 
maries in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Metpon, Mr. Parneiz, Mr. O’SHavan- 
NESSY, 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 47.] 


{LORDS} 








(England and Ireland). 


BURGESSES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Laren, Bill to assimilate 
the Law of Scotland to that of England respect- 
ing the creation of Burgesses, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. M‘Larzn, Mr. AnpErson, 
and Mr. Yeaman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 48,} 
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House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 10th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bii—First Reading— 
Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees * (3). 


NEW PEERS. 

William Earl of Abergavenny, having 
been created Earl of Lewes in the 
County of Sussex and Marquess of 
Abergavenny in the County of Mon- 
mouth—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 

Edward Montagu Stuart Granville, 
Baron Wharncliffe, having been created 
Viscount Carlton of Carlton and Earl 
of Wharncliffe, both in the West Riding 
of the County of York—Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 
Tue LORD STEWARD (Eazl Bzeav- 


cHAMP) reported Her Majesty’s Answer 
to the Address, as follows :— 


My Lorps, 


I ruanx you sincerely for your loyal and 
dutiful Address. 
It will always be My earnest endeavour to co- 
operate with you in promoting the happiness 
and contentment of My People. 


CATTLE DISEASES (ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND) —THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
REGULATIONS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
that the subject on which he had given 
Notice was one which had excited so 
much attention throughout the country 
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that he did not need to apologize to their 
Lordships for calling attention to it. 
The noble Duke the President of the 
Council had paid so much attention to 
the subject that until he read the speech 
of the noble Duke at Chichester some 
short time he was not aware of the 
difficulties which the Government had to 
encounter in dealing with this question 
as regarded Ireland. Until he read that 
speech he expected to find the Regula- 
tions of the Privy Council made uniform 
throughout the United Kingdom. Their 
Lordships would recollect that in 1873 a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 

presided over by Mr. Forster, was ap- 

pointed to inquire into the matter; and 
that in their Report they made several 
recommendations which were adopted 
by the late Government and carried out 
by the Privy Council. One of those 
recommendations was that as regarded 
foot-and-mouth disease all restrictions 
should be removed. But in 1874, when 
the present Government came into office, 

these Regulations were altered, and they 
issued an Order in Council by which 
local authorities were empowered to re- 
impose restrictions, if they thought them 
required ; and the result was that there 
were at present in many localities Regu- 
lations altogether at variance with the 
recommendation of the Committee of 
1873, while in others there were no re- 
strictions whatever. He approved the 
action of the Lord President in the ap- 

pointment of additional inspectors, and 
for the efforts they had made to secure 
the sanitary condition of the vessels in 
which cattle were imported into this 
country. He believed also that great 
good had resulted from the better cleans- 
ing of trucks and lairs; but the great 
blot on the present Regulations was that 
the local authorities were enabled to do 

something or to do nothing, just as they 
might think fit. The result was that, of 
two places sending cattle to the same 

market, the one might have restrictions 

while the other might have none. The 

spirit of the recommendation of the Com- 

mittee of 1873 was that there should be 

uniformity of practice throughout the 

whole Kingdom in respect to cattle 

diseases. The Committee drew a broad dis- 

tinction between foot-and-mouth disease 

and pleuro-pneumonia. As regarded 

the former they recommended the with- 

drawal of all restrictions, while as to the 

latter they were to be retained ; and the 
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result was that for want of sufficient 
Regulations to guide the diseretion of 
the local authorities there was not that 
uniformity of action which was contem- 
plated by the Committee. In most 
counties in England these restrictions 
were enforced and penalties were in- 
flicted on those who drove cattle so 
diseased along the high road; whereas 
in Ireland there were no restrictions 
whatever imposed upon the free transit 
of cattle from one part of the country to 
another. As regarded foot-and-mouth 
disease, he thought it was both desirable 
and easy that the Regulations should be 
uniform throughout the whole country ; 
and therefore he hoped that the Regula- 
tions, like their distinguished relative the 
Slave Circular, would be withdrawn. As 
respected pleuro-pneumonia, he thought 
it indefensible that while in England the 
compulsory slaughter of animals affected 
with that disease, with compensation to 
the owners, should be the law, no 
such provisions should exist in Ireland. 
It was believed that in Ireland the 
farmers were at one time opposed to the 
compulsory slaughter of animals attacked 
with pleuro-pneumonia; but he had re- 
cently read, with pleasure, that at a 
meeting of the Irish Cattle Defence As- 
sociation that body expressed its readi- 
ness to concur in any restrictions which 
the Privy Council might think fit to im- 
pose. There was much uneasiness on 
those points in the public mind at pre- 
sent, and therefore he begged to ask the 
Lord President, Whether it is intended 
to withdraw the present Privy Council 
Regulations respecting Foot-and-Mouth 
disease among Cattle ; and whether steps 
will be taken to place the Regulations 
regarding Cattle affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia and other diseases upon the 
same footing in Ireland as in England ? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that as the Privy Council seemed to 
contemplate the foot-and-mouth diseases 
with considerable equanimity, it would 
be well that the losses which had been 
sustained should not be under-estimated. 
One cause of loss had been omitted in all 
the Correspondence on the subject and 
figures which he had seen, and that was 
the loss of calves, for cows which had 
had the foot-and-mouth disease often 
slipped their calves. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he could assure the 
noble Lord who had just spoken that 
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the Privy Council did not contemplate 
the foot-and-mouth disease with equa- 
nimity. Ifthe noble Lord had been in 
the Privy Council Office for the last three 
years he would have known that. Deputa- 
tions on the subject were received in great 
numbers, and scarcely a week passed in 
which the subject was not brought under 
their consideration. He could assert 
that in its action the Privy Council had 
been actuated by the desire to do every- 
thing possible to stop a disease which 
was injurious to all classes—not only to 
agriculturists, but to consumers. But 
the Privy Council had to devise measures 
such as would mitigate the evil without 
doing grievous injury to any one class— 
they had to consider what the effect of 
any measure would be, not only on the 
producers, but on the consumers of the 
country. It was rather unfortunate that 
in the discussion of measures for stamp- 
ing out cattle diseases, persons at agri- 
cultural meetings and in farmers’ clubs 
were very apt to mix up foot-and-mouth 
disease with pleuro-pneumonia, when 
the two diseases were very different, and 
called for, perhaps, very different forms 
of treatment at the hands of the Privy 
Council. The noble Marquess was per- 
fectly correct in his statement that in 
1873 the Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended the removal of 
all restrictions in respect of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and that, in accordance 
with that recommendation, the Privy 
Council revoked its Order. But shortly 
after the present Government came into 
office, numerous deputations waited on 
him (the Duke of Richmond) from 
various parts of the country, represent- 
ing that foot-and-mouth disease was 
not only prevalent, but on the increase, 
and asking the Government to re-impose 
the restrictions. Among those who 
thus applied to the Privy Council were 
deputations representing such important 
districts and bodies as the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, South Devon, Cornwall, 
and Derbyshire, the Cheshire and Not- 
tinghamshire Chambers of Agriculture, 
and the Royal Agricultural Society. He 
felt that he could not altogether disregard 
representations and requests urged by 
the deputations from such influential 
bodies; and the course the Privy Council 
took was to issue an Order enabling local 
authorities to impose restrictions if they 
thought it desirable to do so. He gave 
those authorities credit for care and 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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watchfulness in the matter. The result 
had been that of 52 counties in England 
and Wales 41, and of 32 in Scotland 20, 
had imposed restrictions. In reply to the 
first Question of the noble Marquess, he 
had to say that it was not intended to 
withdraw the Order in Council under 
which those restrictions were imposed by 
local authority. He now came to the 
much more important subject of pleuro- 
pneumonia. The noble Marquess said 
that until he read his speech at Chi- 
chester he had not been acquainted with 
the difficulties which the Government 
had to encounter with respect to regula- 
tions in Ireland; but if r noble Mar- 
quess had done him the honour to read 
his speeches in that House he would have 
known that so far back as 1874 he stated 
those difficulties in answer to a noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) 
who had filled the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and that the noble 
Earl concurred with him as to the exist- 
ence of those difficulties. First of all, 
the Privy Council in England had no 
power to deal with matters which were 
within the province of the Privy Council 
of Ireland. Next, there were not pro- 
portionately in Ireland so many qualified 
veterinary inspectors as in this country. 
But he had never failed to see—whatmust 
be evident to every man of common sense 
—the anomaly of having in England a 
compulsory slaughter of animals affected 
with pleuro-pneumonia, while no such 
measure was applied to Ireland. It must 
be borne in mind that in England there 
were local authorities over every part of 
the country, while in Ireland the only 
local authority was the Irish Privy 
Council itself. It was manifest that 
where there were local authorities such 
as those existing in England there was 
greater security that such a measure as 
compulsory slaughter, with the payment 
of compensation which it involved, would 
be applied in proper cases only. But 
the question had engaged the anxious 
attention of the Government ever since 
he had been in office ; and he was happy 
to say that the Government did intend to 
enforce the compulsory slaughter in Ire- 
land of animals affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia. His right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would intro- 
duce into the other House of Parliament 
a Bill having that object in view, and 
would state the manner in which it was 
proposed to effect it, 
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Lorp EMLY expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the course which the Govern- 
ment intended to take, and said it was 
a mistake to suppose that the farmers in 
Ireland were opposed to the slaughter of 
cattle affected with pleuro-pneumonia; but 
he regretted that in opposition to the opi- 
nion so decidedly expressed by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, against 
its urgent restrictions on cattle affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease, these re- 
strictions were to becontinued. Rulessuch 
as those for beasts affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia, could be imposed in the case 
of a disease which caused a mortality of 
only three per 1,000, and any less strin- 
gent rules would be entirely ineffectual. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY also 
wished to express his satisfaction at the 
decision come to by the Government 
with respect to Ireland. He thought the 
noble Duke was quite right in keeping 
foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro- 
pneumonia apart, because there was a 
great difference between the two. He 
was one of those who doubted very 
much the expediency of the restrictions 
in the case of foot-and-mouth disease ; 
but, whateyer might be their value if 
fairly tried, they had not a fair trial 
under the present system. They could 
not have such a trial as long as they 
were in force in some counties while they 
were not applied at all in others—to be 
of any value they must be extended to 
the whole country. He did not say that 
the Government would have been justi- 
fied in rejecting the representations 
made by numerous deputations to the 
noble Duke in 1874; but he thought 
that since a considerable majority of the 
counties were in favour of restrictions, 
there could be no difficulty in applying 
them to all. He believed he might say 
it was the general opinion of agricul- 
turists that if restrictions were to exist 
at all, they ought to be of a severer cha- 
racter than those now in force. It had 
been said—not in that House, but in 
other places—that i sought 
for restrictions in order to benefit them- 
selves by enhancing the price of meat. 
This charge was unfounded. The dis- 
ease enhanced the price of meat more 
than any restrictive regulations were 
likely to do. It was quite as much in 
the interest of the consumer as it was 
in that of the producer that compulsory 
slaughter in the case of pleuro-pneumo- 
nia should be extended to Ireland. 
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Tue Eart or POWIS said, it was a 
general opinion among agriculturists 
that there should be more protection 
against diseased cattle from Ireland. 
The Agricultural Society ascertained 
some years ago that the steamers in 
which Irish cattle were imported pro- 
pagated disease ; and it had been shown 
that cattle so imported did not in some 
cases exhibit symptoms of disease at the 
landing-place, though after they had 
been conveyed to their destination in- 
land they were ascertained to be 
affected. 


AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN ACT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxez or ST. ALBANS, in putting 
a Question respecting the Agricultural 
Children Act, said, he trusted the im- 
portance of the subject in our agricultu- 
ral districts would be a sufficient excuse 
for his intruding on the time and the at- 
tention of their Lordships’ House. He 
thought it was a great advantage that 
his Question would be put in that House, 
where they. had the advantage of the 
presence of the noble Duke, who, besides 
being the St. Anthony of the Govern- 
ment, and having the care of the ani- 
mals, was also the Minister of Educa- 
tion. He need not remind their Lord- 
ships that the Agricultural Children 
Act was introduced by Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read and Mr. Pell, two Gentlemen’ well 
qualified to represent the agricultural 
interests. The Bill provided no ma- 
chinery for putting its provisions into 
force; the police, however, had been 
brought into requisition in some coun- 
ties, but in others it was not so, and 
conspicuous among the latter was the 
county of Buckingham, where it was 
reported that Mr. Disraeli voted against 
their being so used. The Prime Minis- 
ter would not give a heedless vote in a 
leisure hour to support a state of things 
which rendered the Act of Parliament 
a dead letter. The measure, he must 
admit, was unpopular among the farm- 
ing population and the voting classes in 
the counties ; but the illustrious head of 
Her Majesty’s Government was the last 
person to obstruct an Act of Parliament 
in order to secure the approbation of his 
constituents. He (the Duke of St. 
Albans) was, therefore, driven to the con- 
clusion that the Government had some 
remedy to propose. It was not his 
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business to point out the evil that ex- 
isted on that occasion, or what should 
be done ; though he quite admitted that 
the employment of the police in the re- 
lations the Act dealt with was most ob- 
jectionable, if it could be avoided. They 
had, however, given the Act a good trial, 
and he had this to observe, that the 
present state of things ought no longer 
to exist. The ancient divisions of coun- 
ties were eccentric to our ideas ; and how 
were they to justify to the farmer and 
labourer in one parish the justice of his 
obeying a law which his neighbours on 
the other side of a fence could avoid? 
He might instance the fact of two farm- 
ers who, as he was informed, had been 
fined 6d. and costs at Huntingdon. They 
refused to pay, and a distress warrant 
was issued. He was afraid those persons 
had the full sympathy of their class ; 
and it must be confessed it was difficult 
to see why they should be subjected to 
the ignominy of a fine, while the farmer 
in Buckinghamshire was exempt, and the 
head of the Government supported his 
position. He begged to eae Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government contemplate 
any steps to give effect to the Agricultu- 
ral Children Act and to secure uni- 
formity of action under its provisions in 
the several counties ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, their Lordships were 
aware that in Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech from the Throne an announce- 
ment was made that a Bill would be 
introduced on the subject of Primary 
Education. It must be obvious to every- 
body who had looked into the question 
that no Bill dealing with that subject 
could overlook the education of children 
in the agricultural districts. His noble 
Friend (Lord Sandon) would introduce in 
the House of Commons a Bill on the sub- 
ject of Primary Education at no distant 
date, and would state the intentions of 
the Government. Their Lordships would 
see, therefore, that he could not be ex- 
pected on the present occasion to give 
any further reply to the Question of the 
noble Duke. , 

Lorp COTTESLOE said, there was a 
misapprehension as to the course taken 
by the Prime Minister in Buckingham- 
shire with reference to the question. At 
the Quarter Sessions it was proposed to 
employ the police to enforce the Act. A 
magistrate moved the previous question, 
and it was for this latter motion Mr. 
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Disraeli and the majority of the magis- 
trates recorded their votes. 


ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES AND ' PEES BILL, 
[HL ] 

A Bill to reform certain Ecclesiastical Offices 
and to regulate Ecclesiastical Fees—Was pre- 
sented by The Lord Archbishop of Canrzr- 
BuRY; read 1*. (No. 3.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 10th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrezr — Standing 
Orders, nominated ; Selection, nominated ; 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of 
Commons), appointed and nominated. 

Pusiic Britis — Resolutions in Committee — Or- 
dered — First Reading—Maritime Contracts 
[60]; Merchant Shipping [49]; Intoxicating 
Liquors (Licensing Law Amendment) [56]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Local Government in 
Towns (Ireland) * [52]; County Palatine of 
Lancaster (Clerk of the Peace) * [53]; Com- 
mons [51]; Indian Legislation [54]; Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts Repeal * [55]; Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday * [57]; Union 
Rating (Ireland) * [58]. 

— Reading—Offences against the Person 
[1]. 


NAVY— THE LOSS OF H.MS. 
GUARD.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked the Fi:st Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he intends 
to lay Papers upon the Table of the 
House relating to the loss of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ship ‘‘ Vanguard ” and the pro- 
ceedings taken subsequent thereto ; and, 
whether he intends to take that, or, if 
not, what other opportunity of making 
a Statement to the House on the sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, when the right 
hon. Gentleman gave Notice of this 
Question, Papers on the subject had al- 
ready been laid on the Table of the 
House. I gave instructions that they 
should be ready for delivery to hon. 
Members at the opening of the Session, 
and I understand that to-morrow morn- 
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ing they will be in their hands. With 
regard to the second part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Question, I do not 
know of any appropriate occasion for 
making a statement on the subject, so 
far as the initiative is concerned, except 
when it will be my duty to lay the Navy 
Estimates before the House. If, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman wishes 
to invite the opinion of the House on 
the subject, I shall be very glad for him 
to do so, and I will endeavour so to 
arrange with my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, so that he 
shall have every facility afforded to him 


for the purpose. 

Mr. EORCHEN said, that in conse- 
quence of the Answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and in the belief—which he 
thought was shared in by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself—that the subject of 
the loss of the Vanguard could not be 
discussed with advantage on the Navy 
Estimates, he (Mr. Goschen) would 
give Notice that he should take an early 
opportunity, after the Papers had been 
laid on the Table of the House, of call- 
ing the attention of Parliament to the 
question. Deprecating, as he did, any 
attack upon the right hon. Gentleman, 
he should have preferred that he had 
volunteered a statement. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA—THE GAMBIA 
—EXCHANGE OF TERRITORY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether any negotiations 
have been entered into by Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the cession 
or exchange of the Gambia territory ; 
and whether Papers upon the subject 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
negotiations, as the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware, with respect to an exchange 
of territory upon the West Coast of 
Africa were entered into some time ago 
between the French and English Go- 
vernments, but had not yet been brought 
to a conclusion, nor would any final 
step be taken until an opportunity had 
been afforded to Parliament for a con- 
sideration of all the questions involved. 
Papers upon the subject were being pre- 
pared, and would shortly be presented 
to the House, 
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Commissioners. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COM- 
MISSION—THE REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNBAR asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have yet arrived at 
any decision upon the recommendations 
contained in the Report of the Civil 
Service Inquiry Commission, which was 
presented early last Session ; and, whe- 
ther he intends to take steps this Ses- 
sion to carry out all or any of those recom- 
mendations affecting the re-organization 
of the Civil Service ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had given very care- 
ful consideration to the valuable and 
able Report of the Commission referred 
to, and a draft Order in Council which 
had been prepared would be submitted 
to Her Majesty on the occasion of the 
next Privy Council, which, he believed, 
would be held in the course of a few days. 
As soon as that draft Order had received 
Her Majesty’s sanction he should be 
= to lay it on the Table of the 

ouse. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS 
—THE EXETER ENDOWED SCHOOLS 
SCHEME.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WADDY asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, When the scheme for the 
management of St. John’s Hospital and 
other Charities and Endowments in the 
city of Exeter, and certain other Chari- 
ties and Endowments, which was laid 
upon the Table of the House in August 
1875, was approved by the Committee of 
Council on Education; and, whether, 
before approval by the Committee of 
Council on Education, the scheme sub- 
mitted by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners was remitted to them by the 
Committee of Council on Education; and, 
if so remitted, if he would state to the 
House on what date; and whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Declaration accompanying such re- 
mission ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, the scheme 
was approved by the Committee of Council 
on the 20th of March, 1875. The scheme 
was remitted on the 15th of March, 1875, 
to the Charity Commissioners before ap- 
proval by the Committee of Council. If 
the hon. and learned Member will favour 
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me by calling at the Privy Council Office, 
I shall be happy to show him the Paper 
to which he alludes; and if he should 
then think that it is of any public in- 
terest, I will at once lay it upon the 
Table of the House. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT—COMPENSA- 
TION UNDER THE THIRD CLAUSE. 


QUESTION. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he will lay upon 
the Table of the House, on as early a 
day as possible, a Return giving the 
amount awarded in compensation under 
the third Clause of the Land Act, since 
the passing of the Act, showing the 
amount in each county, and distinguish- 
ing between the sums awarded as com- 
pensation for improvements, and the 
sums awarded as compensation for dis- 
turbance? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, that information on the point 
alluded to in the Question of the hon. 
Member was already tabulated in the 
statistics which were in the possession of 
the House, though not in the form, 

erhaps, which he desired. If the hon. 
Benker would confer with him on the 
subject, he would endeavour to arrange 
what additional information on the sub- 
ject should be laid before Parliament. 


SCOTLAND—THE LAW OF HYPOTHEC. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the honourable 
Member for Wigtonshire, Whether it is 
his intention to introduce this Session a 
Bill for the abolition of the Landlord’s 
rights of Hypothec in Scotland ? 

Mr. VANS AGNEW, in reply, said, 
he had not as yet moved for leave to in- 
troduce a Bill for the abolition of the 
Landlord’s right of Hypothec in Scot- 
land, because last Session they were 
given to understand that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to introduce a Bill 
on the subject of agricultural holdings 
in Scotland similar to that which had 
been passed for England. If he was 
disappointed in the hope that such mea- 
sure would deal with the question of 
Hypothec, he should be prepared to 
bring the subject before the House in 
the form of an Amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill, 


Viscount Sandon 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 

LOANS—THE HONDURAS MINISTER. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken, in consequence of 
the facts established by the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of 
this House on Foreign Loans, with re- 
ference to the continuance of Don Carlos 
Gutierrez as the Represeziative of Hon- 
duras in this country? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, it had 
not been found necessary to take any 
official steps with regard to Don Carlos 
Gutierrez, as, in consequence of unofficial 
communications which had been ad- 
dressed to him, he had resigned his posi- 
tion as the Representative of Honduras 
in this country. 


DOVER HARBOUR BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether the 
Government has abandoned the measure 
introduced into the House last Session, 
and which passed through a Select Com- 
mittee (but was afterwards dropped) for 
completing the Harbour and works at 
Dover, or what is its intention regarding 
it? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, the amount of works which the 
Government had to undertake during the 
present year was so considerable that it 
had been found necessary to put off 
proceeding with Dover Harbour for the 
present. 


CHINA—THE PAPERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, When 
the Papers relating to our recent differ- 
ences with China will be in the hands of 
Members ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he 
could not exactly fix the date at which 
the Papers would be in the hands 
of hon. Members; but as they were at 
present in the hands of the printers, he 
hoped that very shortly he should be able 
to present them to the House. 


MINES—BLASTING POWDER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
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Ifitis his intention or the intention of the 
Government to introduce a measure this 
Session to prohibit the use of blasting 
powder in firing Mines ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the opinions of the Mines Inspec- 
tors as to the use of blasting powder in 
firing mines were so widely different that 
he did not at present propose to intro- 
duce a Bill on the subject. The question 
would be again submitted to the Inspec- 
tors on their next meeting in London, 
which he believed would be within a 
fortnight, and as soon as he received a 
Report upon the subject it would be laid 
before the House. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH CARDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether Telegraph 
Cards will be reissued; and, if not, if he 
will explain to the House why this con- 
venience is to be withdrawn from the 
public ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, it was not intended to issue any 
further telegraph cards, the experience 
of more than three years having shown 
clearly that the public could not be in- 
duced to use them. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
PORTUGAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government of Portugal 
has decided to give the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause to this country with re- 
spect to the importation of British goods 
into Portugal ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the Chamber of Deputies of Portugal 
had quite recently passed a Bill extend- 
ing to Great Britain and other countries 
the commercial privileges attaching to 
the Franco-Portuguese Treaty of 1866, 
and the effect of that measure would be 
to extend to Great Britain the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause. This country, 
however, in reality, had been entitled to 
the advantages of that clause ever since 
the Treaty of 1842. 


THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY.—THE 
CONCESSION AND FIRMAN. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
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he will lay on the Table of the House, 
before he broughton the Vote for the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal Shares, the con- 
cession and statutes of the Suez Canal 
Company, referred to in General Stan- 
ton’s despatch to Lord Derby, of Decem- 
ber 11, 1875, and also the Firman of the 
Sultan confirming the concession to the 
Egyptian Government ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I shall have much pleasure, 
Sir, in laying the Papers on the Table of 
the House. 


EGYPT—INSTRUCTIONS TO MR. CAVE. 
NOTICE. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
gave Notice that to-morrow he would 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House a Copy of 
the Instructions:given to Mr. Cave with 
regard to his mission to Egypt, and also 
of the Correspondence between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Khedive in 
relation to the subject. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON 
BILL.—[Bu 1.] 
(Mr. Charley, Mr. Whitwell.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CHARLEY, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, it was substantially identical 
with the Infanticide Bill, as amended in 
Committee last Session. It would be in 
the recollection of the House that the 
scope of that Bill was enlarged in Com- 
mittee. Originally confined to cases in 
which death was caused by the injuries 
inflicted by the mother on her child 
during or immediately after its birth, 
the scope of the Bill was enlarged in 
Committee to all cases in which grievous 
bodily harm was inflicted by the mother 
on her child during or immediately after 
its birth. Whether death was caused 
thereby or not, the name, ‘“ Infanticide 
Bill,” no longer, therefore, defined accu- 
rately the scope of the Bill, and the 
wider term ‘‘ Offences Against the 
Person,” had been adopted as a 
more appropriate title. The name “ In- 
fanticide,” moreover, although used by 
statisticians to denote the murder of a 
new-born infant by its mother, was, as 
pointed out by the Capital Punishment 
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Commissioners, unknown to the English 
law. Infanticide was only one form of 
murder. It was a matter of doubtful 
policy to coin a new legal phrase, and it 
was now no longer necessary, the scope of 
the Bill having been enlarged. The Bill 
came before the House supported by a 
great weight of authority. It was 
founded on the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Capital Punishment Com- 
missioners. That Commission was pre- 
sided over by the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond), and amongst the signa- 
tures to its recommendations would be 
found the names of three other Members 
of the present Cabinet. He might add 
that amongst the signatures to the recom- 
mendations he found the name of aright 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright). 
The Bill had been read a second time 
without a division in three successive 
Sessions—namely, 1873, 1874, and 1875. 
In 1874 it was sent up to the House of 
Lords in the form in which it passed the 
Committee on Homicide, a form of which 
it was difficult to approve. In 1875 the 
Bill would have been sent up to the 
House of Lords in its present form, if it 
had not been for the unaccountable op- 
position of the late hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. Vance), whose loss as 
an old and respected Member of that 
House they all deplored. On the second 
reading of the Bill last Session, it was 
supported by the right hon. and learned 
Recorder, the present Attorney General, 
the Attorney General of the late Govern- 
ment, and the hon. and learned Members 
for Durham, Penryn, South Derbyshire, 
South Warwickshire, and he might 
add, for Beaumaris—subject to certain 
Amendments which were now embodied 
in the Bill. He would appeal to these 
facts as his justification for urging on 
the second reading of the Bill thus early 
in the Session. It was important that 
the House of Lords, and especially the 
Law Lords, should have ample time to 
consider the Bill. He hoped that the Bill 
would do away with the necessity of 
trying a woman for an offence of which 
it was impossible to convict her—that it 
would afford a means of overcoming the 
technical rule of the necessity of estab- 
lishing that there was an independent 
circulation in the child apart from its 
mother, which had so often led to a 
defeat of justice-—that it would lead to 
a decrease in the crime of infanti- 
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cide, which was the disgrace of 
our modern civilization—50 out of 51 
murders being, according to Dr. Neilson 
Hancock, infanticide — while, at the 
same time, it would guard the sacred- 
ness of the lives of infants by enabling 
the prosecutor to proceed for the major 
offences of murder or manslaughter, if 
he thought that he could secure a con- 
viction, and that it would better meet 
the justice of the case. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Charley.) 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he 
strongly objected to the House being 
called upon to read the Bill a second 
time, at that early period of the Session. 
He could not help thinking it somewhat 
unreasonable that they should be called 
upon to pass the second reading—that 
was, to affirm the principle of a measure 
which had only been delivered that 
morning, and within 24 hours, or 
scarcely more, from the introduction of 
the Bill. What he was anxious to obtain 
was time for its due consideration, and 
whatever might be the ultimate event of 
the measure, so far as Parliament was 
concerned,. it was very desirable, or 
indeed actually necessary, that the scope 
of the Bill should be thoroughly under- 
stood. Although that was the chief 
reason by which he was actuated, he 
had also this further objection to adduce 
—namely, that he thought any proposed 
change in the framework of a law which 
must necessarily be of such great im- 
portance, ought to be made—if at all—by 
the responsible officers of the Crown. 
So far as he understood the suggested 
alteration, the Bill proposed to insert in 
an indictment the word “ feloniously,” 
in place of “unlawfully,” thus trans- 
forming the charge from a misdemeanour 
into a felony. He must confess that he 
thought the present law was sufficient 
for the purpose—as he understood it—in 
view; and he had strong doubts as to 
the advisability of anything like piece- 
meal legislation on such an important 
subject. He had to remind the House ~ 
that, in cases of this character, it often 
happened that a woman, at the very 
time she was said to have committed the 
alleged offence, was not always respon- 
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sible for her own actions, and however | punishable for the offence she had com- 
much he might feel for the preservation mitted. He saw no injustice in that. 
of infant life, he thought it was abso- | The object of the Bill was to prevent a 
lutely necessary to take especial care of | criminal from escaping, and he thought 
the position of the unfortunate mother | the provisions of the Bill for that purpose 


in such cases. In conclusion, he would | were so wisely framed that it was entitled 





move the rejection of the Bill. The hon. and learned 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) 
| seemed to think that this Bill would put 
|in jeopardy a woman who had inflicted 
injury on her child when she was in a 
state that rendered her not responsible 
for her actions. But that could not be, 
| because no Judge would be justified 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Wheelhouse.) 


Mr. WHITWELL trusted that the 


to support. 





House would consent to read the Bill a | under this Bill in directing a jury to 
second time without further delay, on the | convict, and no jury would be justified in 
ground that the principle of the measure | convicting, unless it was clearly proved 
had been fully discussed and approved | that the injury was inflicted maliciously. 


last: Session. In his opinion it was a 
most important measure, and one which 
ought to be passed, as it was founded on 
principles of humanity and justice. He 
should therefore support the second 
reading. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, the Bill 
in its present shape was the Bill that 
was read a third time last Session. He 
opposed the Bill in its original shape 
last Session, but certain alterations had 
been made, and the consequence was, he 
believed the majority of the legal pro- 
fession in the House approved the pre- 
sent measure. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Bill, as he understood, was exactly 
in the same form as the measure which 


was introduced last Session, except that | 


it had a different title. It appeared to 
him that the Bill was worthy of support 
for this reason—that it was designed to 
remedy a very considerable defect in the 
law—namely, that under existing Acts, 
when a woman was indicted for the 
murder of her child, and the evidence 
was such that no one could for an instant 
doubt that a grave crime had been com- 
mitted, such, for instance, as wounds 
inflicted upon the body, or a cord round 


When the Bill was before the House 
last Session he supported it, because he 
thought it was a good and useful mea- 
sure, and for the same reason he should 
support it now. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


MARITIME CONTRACTS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Maritme Contracts considered in 
Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Tuz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER, in rising to move, That the 
Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relat- 
ing to Insurances and other Maritime 
Contracts, said: Sir, the Committee are 
| well aware from the terms of the Queen’s 
| Speech that it is the intention of the Go- 











its neck, she might escape according to | vernment at the very commencement of 
the law as it now stood, because it could | this Session to invite the attention of 
not be clearly proved by medical or other | Parliament to the question of legislation 
evidence that the child had had an exist- | with respect to Merchant Shipping, and 
ence apart from the mother. It was to ‘my right hon. Friend the President of 
remedy this that the Bill provided that | the Board of Trade has given Notice 
when a woman unlawfully or maliciously | that he will this evening move to intro- 
inflicted grievous bodily harm upon a| duce a Bill upon the subject. But, in 
child at or immediately after its birth, | the course of the careful consideration 
then although it could not be proved that | which the Government have given to'this 
a separate circulation had been set up in subject during the Recess, it has ap- 
the system of the child, she should be | Beaten to them that any legislation upon 
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this matter would be incomplete unless 
it extended beyond the subjects which 
will be included in the Bill which my 
right hon. Friend has to introduce, and 
upon that consideration they have come 
to the conclusion that it would be de- 
sirable that two measures should be in- 
troduced, independent one of the other, 
but forming, when taken together, a com- 
plete exposition of their views as to the 
legislation which is required and which 
is possible at the present time upon this 
great question. I will not weary the 
Committee—indeed, I should be tres- 
passing on the province of my right hon. 
Friend if I were to do so—by going into 
anything like a general review of the 
course of legislation with regard to Mer- 
chant Shipping of late years. I will only 
say this much with regard to it. The 
Committee will bear in mind that for 30 
or 40 years the attention of Parliament 
has been directed at constantly recurring 
intervals to measures for improving the 
condition of our Merchant Shipping, and 
especially for preserving life at sea; that 
a large code of laws has been created 
within that time, and that year after 
year the attention of the public has been 
called to it. Now the principles upon 
which the Government and successive 
Governments have proceeded in this 
matter seem to have been very much of 
this character—they have felt that it was 
the duty of Parliament, as far as pos- 
sible, to give facilities for the improve- 
ment of the Mercantile Marine, and to 
pass such measures as should enforce the 
responsibility of shipowners and of those 
who have the conduct of the great Mer- 
chant Service of this country. But they 
have felt that it was rather in the direc- 
tion of assisting on the one hand, and of 
enforcing on the other the duties of ship- 
owners, than to direct intervention on the 
part of the Government by laying them 
under the restraints of penal legislation, 
that satisfactory results were to be looked 
for. And that certainly is the feeling 
which animates Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers upon this matter. A great deal 
has been done in the way of improving 
the character of masters and mates, of 
improving the condition of seamen, and 
other matters with which hon. Gentle- 
men are familiar. Important measures 
have been taken for inquiring into the 
apportionment of the proper punishment 
in cases where it was required, and more- 
over, of late years, a new step has been 
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taken in the direction of Government 
interference which may be shortly de- 
scribed as the initiation of a policy of de- 
tention—that is to say, powers have been 
given to the Government to detain ships . 
when it appears they cannot proceed 
safely to sea, or when there is any 
reason to suspect they are at all unsea- 
worthy. Last Session a measure was 
proposed which would have carried 
further that policy; but under circum- 
stances to which I do not advert at 
any length, that measure was not pro- 
ceeded with as had been intended, but 
a temporary measure—a short one—was 
passed towards the end of the Session, 
which will expire in the course of the 
present year. Now, the principles on 
which the Government propose to legis- 
late this year will be in harmony with 
those which they professed last year. My 
right hon. Friend will by-and-by intro- 
duce a Bill which will be found in prin- 
ss similar to the temporary measure 
which was passed at the close of last 
Session, but which will be found to meet 
some of the defects and difficulties which 
have been experienced in the working 
of that short temporary Act. But, in 
addition to that, it is the opinion of the 
Government that we should take a 
step further. That will be a step for 
enforcing more strictly than at present 
the liability of shipowners and throwing 
on them more distinctly the duty of 
taking care that their ships and the lives 
of their seamen on board of them are 
properly provided for. As I said before, 
whatever the Government can do in this 
matter the Government is attempting to 
do; but, after all, what the Government 
can do is as nothing compared with what 
the shipowners themselves can do. The 
Government may stop one or two patent 
leaks or prevent one or two patent evils ; 
but, after all, it cannot take that care— 
that continuing, that efficient care— 
which a shipowner is himself liable and 
bound to take of his vessel; and it is, 
therefore, to the exertions of the ship- 
owner that we are mainly to look for im- 
provements in this matter. I wish, on 
the part of the Government, to say 
that we have approached this subject 
with an anxious desire to do justly 
and deal fairly with what may be called 
both of the parties interested in this 
controversy, if I may so describe it. We 
are, above all things, anxious to preserve 
and protect the valuable lives of our sea- 
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men. We are, on the other hand, anxious | rally have their great protection in the 
to take care that no unnecessary incon- | interest the shipowner must have in the 
venience is inflicted and no injury is done | preservation of his ship. Naturally, and 
to that great interest on the prosperity in the absence of any legislation or of 
and welfare of which so much of the | any system which might prevent the 
prosperity of this Kingdom depends. We | operation of that law, there would be a 
feel that a natural, a noble, and a gene- | law by which the shipowner is more de- 
rous impulse has led the people of this | sirous of preserving his ship than any 
country to call loudly for the protection | other person can be, because if his ship 
of those whose lives are, perhaps, more |is lost he loses that which constitutes 
exposed to danger than the lives of most | his property. But there has long pre- 
other classes, and who from various cir- | vailed in this country and elsewhere a 
cumstances possess a peculiar interest | system of insurance the Ayr of bass 
in the eyes of Englishmen. And it may |is that if a man partially insures his 
be that in some of the expressions which | ship he mitigates his loss; if he wholly 
have been used and some of the pro- | insures her he covers his loss; and if he 
posals by bast yn Peo ys a Pesos er it is —— — his 
purpose of obtaining that great object | loss may even become his gain. There- 
something in the nature of injustice has | fore, unless proper attention is paid 
from time to time been done to a body|to this subject, and care is taken to 
of men as honourable, as desirous to pro- ; prevent as far "as possible the over- 
mote the welfare of those dependent on | insurance of ships, it is possible that a 
them, and as deserving of the conside-| system most excellent in its intentions, 
ration and attention of Parliament as | most valuable in its working, may be the 
any body of men in this country can | cause of great abuse and evil. There is 
possibly be. We have, therefore, been | another point which I may also mention. 
anxious to guard ourselves in what we| Besides the natural interest which the 
may = rg bsg, $ that may Bane —, boar se — the — 
to reflect unfairly or in any way to be|of insurance in the protection and pre- 
prejudicial to the great body of the ship- | servation of his ship, he is under obliga- 
owners. a in saying re I oo a ore to the pag who —. —— 
we are not in any sense chargeable wit eir cargoes to his care, and he wou 

the imputation that we are setting pro- | be responsible to those persons for any 
perty against life, because not only is | loss that might occur. He would, there- 
the property of the shipowner concerned | fore, for the sake of protecting himself 
in this matter and the national welfare | against that liability, naturally be anxious 
greatly concerned, too, but also the in-| to take all possible pains to see rg a 
terests of the seaman himself are in- | ship was well found, well navigated, an 

volved in the maintenance of the general | of such a character as would enable him 
prosperity of that great interest in which | to accomplish the undertaking into which 
he ranks as one of the component parts. | he has entered. But a practice has, as 
If you destroy or materially injure the | we know, arisen in many cases in which 
Merchant Service of this country, I need | shipowners have-found it possible to 
not ask what would be the effect on the | contract themselves out of this obliga- 
merchant seaman. You cannot injure the | tion by the introduction into their bills 
yess teh hip oaweagce | —_s | of a of ae Leagan ~_— 

nd injuring the sailor; and not only is | against losses which may 

that in a general way the case, but it is | cargoes committed to their charge. Well, 
also obvious that you may by over-re-| Her Majesty’s Government have care- 
striction and over-regulation directly de- | fully considered in what way it would 
feat your own object, because, inasmuch | be right to deal with these questions, 
as you cannot prevent all mischief, if, and I wish to say that we have not at- 
you lay too many restrictions and im- | tempted in any way to set aside the 
pose too many burdens on the shipowner great principles of insurance or e — 
he may defend himself by taking less_ on what may be called cardinal an 

oe in those matters where you are not | doctrinaire principles ae a ee cian 
able to reach him. Now, looking at the is of such old standing, which has so 
subject from the simplest point of view, | many ramifications, and is connected 
I think we may say that our seamen | with so many interests. We feel that 
and all connected with ships would natu- | it would be a very serious thing—in. 
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deed, a very improper thing—rashly and 
in any violent manner to tamper with 
the system of insurance. We do not 
propose any great radical or revolution- 
ary change in that system. We have 
not attempted to alter the agp 
upon which it rests, but we have endea- 
voured in the measure we shall submit 
to the Committee to meet certain of the 
objections which appear to us to lie 
on the face of the case and to be 
the most easily dealt with. It may be 
said—‘‘ Why do you touch contracts of 
this kind at all? Why cannot you leave 
the underwriters and the shipowners to 
regulate such matters as contracts of 
insurance in their own way?” Well, 
we recognize and feel the fact that it is 
a very serious thing indeed to interfere 
under any circumstances with full free- 
dom of contract; and where contracts 
are made between parties who are com- 
petent on both sides to enter into them, 
and where they do not affect the interests 
and rights of other persons, we feel that 
it would be wrong and contrary to sound 
policy to meddle with freedom of contract. 
But when contracts are of such a nature 
that the interests of third persons are or 
may be involved in them, and those per- 
sons are not parties to or able to control 
those contracts, it may and does become 
the duty of the Legislature, at all events, 
to protect the rights of those who may 
suffer as third persons between the two 
parties. For example, not to speak of 
other matters less cognate to the present 
subject, you have in this very instance 
of Marine Insurance a provision of law 
that a seaman is unable to insure his 
wages. A seaman is interested in the 
wages which he will earn by the voyage 
in which he engages. It would be 
natural, considering that he is embark- 
ing in a very venturous and risky occu- 
pation, that he should be allowed to 
insure the wages he will receive if the 
voyage is completed. But the law does 
not allow him to do it, and for this 
reason—that it is thought if he were to 
insure his wages, and were sure of get- 
ting them whatever might happen to the 
ship, he would be rendered less careful 
in the discharge of his duty. And, 
therefore, for the sake of the interests of 
the owner of the ship, and also of the per- 
sons whose goods are in it, you restrain 
the seaman from that contract into which 
he naturally would have every right to 
enter. Well, if you employ law in this 
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way against the seaman, it may also pos- 
sibly be a consideration with you whether 
it would not be right that he in his turn 
should be protected in the application of 
that same system of insurance between 
other persons. I will not, however, 
detain the Committee by going at any 
length into theory on this matter. [ 
think I shall best consilt its convenience 
by describing very briefly the provisions 
of the Bill I am about to ask leave to 
introduce. It is a very short measure, 
and its provisions are not so numerous 
as its clauses. It contains, I think, 12 
clauses, of which two or three are merely 
formal, and others only consequential. 
It deals with six points. In the first 
place, it treats of the question of war- 
ranty and of those stipulations in bills 
of lading by which shipowners are able 
to contract themselves out of their lia- 
bility to the shippers of cargo. The Bill 
deals also with another class of interests 
which is not at present provided for. 
At the present time, supposing there 
be no provision in the bill of lading to 
take the case out of the Common Law of 
the land, the shipowner is liable for the 
safety of the cargo, but not for that of 
passengers. Therefore, in the 4th clause 
of the Bill, which is the first of any im- 
portance, it is provided that— 


“Tn every contract made after the commence- 
ment of this Act for the carriage of goods or 
persons by sea there shall, by virtue of this Act, 
be an implied warranty by the shipowner, 
charterer, or other person contracting, that the 
ship is seaworthy at the commencement of the 
voyage to be performed under the contract.” 


This is a novelty, for the passenger, in 
short, is here put on the same footing as 
the cargo. Then provision is made for 
rendering this warranty efficacious—that 
is to say, for preventing the shipowner 
from contracting himself out of his lia- 
bility, for the clause further provides 
that any contract made after the com- 
mencement of the Act contrary to, or 
inconsistent with, such warranty is to that 
extent void. Passing over some minor 
points in the Bill, we come to Clause 8, 
dealing with the case of valued policies, 
about which there has been much con- 
troversy. In the case of open policies 
the shipowner insures his ship for such 
a sum as he thinks right, and in the 
event of a dispute arising, steps are 
taken to ascertain the ship’s value, in 
accordance with principles which have 
been clearly laid down in a series of 
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judicial decisions. We do not intend to 
interfere in that matter, except in some 
minor particulars which I need not here 
mention. But, in the case of valued 
policies the shipowner and underwriter 
at the commencement of the contract 
agree upon a certain sum—which may 
or may not be the fair and full value of 
the ship—as the value of the ship in the 
event of her loss. Well, this is, no 
doubt,'a convenient practice. It saves, 
I dare say, a great deal of trouble 
and controversy, and if the valuation is 
fairly stated it is a practice with which 
no one would wish to interfere. But, 
on the other hand, it may be made to 
cover an excessive and unreasonable 
over-valuation, and it is perfectly clear 
that, if a man having a ship worth 
£10,000 insures her on a valued policy 
of £20,000, it may be more to his interest 
to lose her than that she should safely 
complete her voyage. God forbid that 
I should impute to shipowners as a class, 
or, indeed, to any man, that he would 
deliberately send his ship to sea over- 
valued in the hope that she may be lost ; 
but I would point out that this practice 
of over-valuation exposes shipowners to 
very great temptation. And not only 
has it that effect, but it produces on 
seamen and the public at large an un- 
satisfactory feeling—namely, that the 
loss of a ship may be an actual gain to 
her owner, a feeling which cannot be at 
all good for the service. It cannot be 
satisfactory that that which is loss of life 
and property to a great mass of the 
population, should be not only no loss 
but a subject of gain to any one class of 
that population. It may be said that 
this over-valuation does not often occur, 
and that it is exceedingly difficult to say 
what the truevalue of a ship is. She 
may be of more value to one man than 
to another, or her value may vary ac- 
cording to the service in which she is 
engaged. In fact, there may be a great 
many considerations which render it 
difficult to fix the value of a ship with 
precision. Yet that difficulty has to be 
overcome, and is overcome every day by 
processes with which those who conduct 
them have become familiar. It may 
surprise some persons unacquainted with 
the working of the law in this matter to 
learn the discrepancy which sometimes 
comes out between the real value and 
the estimated value of a ship. There is 
a case, I suppose of not infrequent oc- 
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eurrence, which prominently brings out 
this point. A ship having been seriously 
damaged, the question arises whether 
she is to be treated as a total loss. In 
Courts of Law this case is known as 
“‘ constructive total loss.” The principle 
of it is this:—If a ship has been so 
much damaged that it would cost 
more to repair her than her full value 
when repaired would be, she is judged to 
be totally lost, and if the policy is a 
valued one the underwriter has to pay the 
total amount for which she was insured. 
Well, if the ship is partially lost, the 
owner claims to receive the amount of 
the valuation, on the ground that she is 
totally lost. He is asked to prove that 
she is totally lost, and to do so he proves 
in the first place what the ship is really 
worth, and, secondly, what it would cost 
to repair her. In this way it sometimes 
comes out that what it would cost to re- 
pair a ship and what the owner proves 
she is really worth is very far below the 
amount at which he has valued her, and 
which he is entitled to recover. Let me 
just give an illustration of this. Some 
little time ago a case of constructive total 
loss was tried in respect of a ship valued 
at £36,000. The ship had been mate- 
rially injured, and the owner endeavoured 
to prove that she was a total loss. With 
that view he showed that it would cost 
£15,000 to repair her, and that when re- 
paired she would not be worth more 
than that sum. If he could make 
out that the ship was not worth more 
than £15,000 altogether, what is it 
to be supposed he would receive for 
her loss? Not £15,000, her true value, 
but £36,000, her assumed value. Pro- 
bably cases of this kind are not nume- 
rous, but that they can occur is in itself 
sufficient evidence of the evil tendency 
of over-valuation. In the case I have 
just mentioned the Lord Chief Justice, 
who was trying it, was so much struck 
by the discrepancy between the real and 
the estimated value of the ship, that he 
adjourned the proceedings in order to 
give counsel an opportunity of consider- 
ing what course they would pursue. 
How are we to deal with this kind of 
possible over-valuation? It has been 
suggested by some that we should pro- 
hibit valued policies altogether, but that 
is out of the question ; others have re- 
commended that the underwriter should 
at any time have power to open the valued 
policy. Well, we do not encourage that. 
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The provision we make is a very guarded, 
and, I think, a very reasonable one ; and 
I do not know that I could state it 
better or more clearly than by reading 
the clause itself— 

“ Where, in an action on a contract of insur- 
ance on ship or freight made after the com- 
mencement of this Act by a valued policy, it 
appears to the Court, at any stage of the action, 
whether application in this behalf is made by the 
defendant or not, that there is ground to believe 
that the valuation is unreasonably in excess of 
the real value of the subject-matter of insurance, 
the Court may, if it thinks fit, direct an inquiry 
before referees, on such terms and conditions 
respecting costs and other matters as to the 
Court seem just, to ascertain what would have 
been the value of the interest of the insured, if 
the policy had been an open one. If, on the 
report of the referees, it appears to the Court 
that the valuation is unreasonably in excess of 
the real value of the subject-matter of insurance, 
then the insured shall not be entitled to recover 
in the action more than the value as ascertained 
by the referees.” 

It goes upon the principle that the 
natural kind of policy is the open one, 
which, as construed by successive deci- 
sions, gives to the insurer the amount to 
which he is fairly entitled as compensa- 
tion for the loss of his ship, and no more. 
The valuation policy is a device intro- 
duced for the convenience of parties. 
So far as it is legitimate we have no 
wish to interfere with it; but if the 
Court has reason to suppose that it is 
abused, then it sets it aside, and throws 
the insurance policy back into the natural 
position of an open policy. That is the 
most important and most striking pro- 
vision in the Bill. The next clause re- 
lates to the case of freight. Now, with 
regard to freight it is, of course, right 
and necessary for the shipowner to in- 
sure, not only the body of the ship, but 
that which makes the ship valuable— 
the freight which it has to earn for the 
voyage in which it is engaged. A man 
expects when he sends his ship from 
London to Calcutta, or when he sends 
it from Calcutta to London, perhaps, 
with the view of the ship coming back, 
he expects to make certain profits out of 
the voyage. At present he may secure 
the gross amount of the freight which 
he has to receive, and certain expenses 
which he may have to incur. If, for 
instance, he expects to incur expenses to 
the amount of £500 and make a profit of 
£500, he will insure for £1,000, and if 
the voyage is complete he receives that 
which he is entitled to receive. But it 
may happen that before the ship has got 
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far on her voyage she may be lost, and 
he will then be saved a great propor- 
tion of the expenses he would have to 
incur, and yet he would be entitled to 
receive the total amount at which he 
valued the gross freight, although not 
liable to various deductions to which, 
had the ship reached its destination, the 
freight would have been subject. We 
propose, therefore, to provide against 
that by the following clause :— 


“Where {there is an insurance on freight 
effected after the commencement of this Act, the 
insured shall not be entitled to recover in respect 
of any freight lost without allowing for the pro- 
portion of expenses remaining, at the time of the 
loss, to be incurred in earning such freight. 
The amount to be so allowed shall be ascertained 
or estimated as the Court, in any action on the 
contract, directs.” 


I think that that is a condition naturally 
equitable, which will commend itself to 
any one who will take the trouble to con- 
sider the point. The next point which 
it is proposed to deal with is what is 
called double insurance—or I should 
rather say, insuring the same thing twice 
over in different forms, for the term 
‘‘double insurance” has a different 
meaning. It is, I believe, understood that 
when a man insures his ship in the ordi- 
nary course he insures not only the ship 
itself, but also what is known as the out- 
fit—the furniture, I think, is the usual 
expression ; ‘‘ furniture”? being used to 
cover various items, such as wages of sea- 
men and other charges. But as this outfit 
might also be reckoned over again in the 
insurance of freight, it may happen that 
aman may first of all insure this, and 
afterwards get it insured over again in 
his freight. It is obvious that that 
ought not to be so, and tha mode in 
which we propose to deal with it is to 
provide that— 


“Where an insurance on freight effected after 
the commencement of this Act covers cost of 
wages, outfit, and other charges, and that cost is 
also insured by any other policy effected by the 
same person, that cost shall be deemed to be the 
subject of a double insurance. So much of the 
cost aforesaid as has hitherto been covered by 
an open policy on ship shall, in case of a policy 
upon ship, whether open or valued, effected after 
the commencement of this Act, be deemed to be 
covered by that policy, unless expressly excluded 
thereby.” 


Double insurance means that if a man 
insures his ship in one office, and then 
goes and insures it again in another 
office, he can only recover from one of 
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these offices, and the other office may 
claim from the office to which he does 
not apply its contribution towards the 
amount insured. Suppose a man under 
the present system insures for £500 in 
two offices, he could only recover £500 
in the whole ; but suppose he insures his 
outfit once under the insurance of the 
ship, and again under the insurance of 
freight, he would be able under the 
present law to recover the sum twice 
over; but under this provision he will 
only be able to recover once. There is 
but one other point to which I need 
refer, and that is the question of time 
policies. There are two different policies 
—voyage policies and time policies. 
Voyage policies cover a ship from one 
port to another, and when a ship is in- 
sured for voyage only, a warranty is 
given on the part of the shipowner to 
the underwriter, that the ship is sea- 
‘worthy at the commencement of her 
voyage. But there is another kind of 
policy which, I believe, is coming very 
much into use, and that is what is called 
a time policy. A man insures, not for 
a particular voyage, but for a particular 
period of time, generally fora year. That 
is the outside time for which a man can 
insure a ship. In the case of insurance 
by a time policy he is not understood 
to give any warranty whatever with re- 
gard to seaworthiness, and there are 
good enough reasons for that, because 
a ship might be in the middle of the 
ocean, and in that case it would be un- 
reasonable to give a warranty. It is no 
doubt a harder thing to deal with in- 
surance by time than insurance by 
voyage, because in the case of a voyage 
policy we know what upon the whole is 
likely to be the work the ship will have 
to perform, and what perils she will 
have to encounter. In the case of a 
time policy it is difficult to say what the 
work may be in the course of a year; 
therefore the provision we propose to 
make is this—That 


“Where an insurance on behalf of a ship- 
owner on ship or freight by time is effected 
after the commencement of this Act, the in- 
sured shall not be entitled to recover in respect 
of any loss occurring, if the loss would not 
have occurred but for the unseaworthiness of 
the ship, and that unseaworthiness existed at 
the time of the ship leaving the port or place of 
safety (if any) in which she was at the com- 
mencement of the risk, or the port or place of 
safety in which she was last before the com- 
mencement of the risk, and could have been 
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prevented by the exercise of reasonable care on 
the part of the owner or of the master of the 
ship, or of any agent of the owner, charged, as 
such, with the loading of the ship, or with the 
sending of her to sea from that port or place.” 
There is a further provision that 

‘For the purposes of this section, unsea- 
worthiness arising from the defective condition 
of the hull, equipments, or machinery of the 
ship, or by reason of overloading or improper 
loading, shall alone be deemed unseaworthiness.”’ 
I have now endeavoured to explain the 
objects of the Bill, and I have explained 
what the proposals are that we have to 
submit. If we were now for the first 
time forming a code of Marine Insur- 
ance we might probably be inclined to 
frame somewhat different machinery, 
but we have kept in view the existing 
state of things and endeavoured to avoid 
the introduction of new terms or sys- 
tems. We have endeavoured to amend 
patent and obvious blots, and we hope 
that the measure which we submit, which 
is the product of great thought and 
anxious consideration, however it may 
meet theoretical objections, will be 
found of considerable practical ad- 
vantage in the direction in which we 
wish to go. I do not know whether hon. 
Gentlemen wish to discuss the clauses of 
the Bill; I have no desire to limit dis- 
cussion, but it may be more advantage- 
ous if the Bill is allowed to be printed 
before there is any general discussion. 
At the same time the matter is one of so 
much importance, and affects so many 
interests that Iam anxious no mistake 
should be made, and that is why I have 
read the ipsissima verba of the clauses 
to which I have referred. If there is 
any point on which I have not made 
myself clear, I shall be most happy to 
answer whatever questions may be asked, 
but knowing that the House is anxious 
to hear my right hon. Friend, who will 
cover a large range of the subject, I 
have to apologize to him for having 
stood in the way of his more interesting 
statement. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he had no 
desire to anticipate the full discussion 
of the measure that must ensue on the 
second reading of the Bill; but after its 
introduction by a speech of considerable 
length, enunciating the views of the 
Government on so important a subject, 
he wished to offer a few observations. 
He had not a word of disparagement to 
say with reference to the general tone 
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of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or the description he had given of 
the feeling that animated the Govern- 
ment in approaching the subject, and, 
speaking for his class, he (Mr. Norwood) 
could say that it was the desire of the 
shipping interest, not only to have a 
final and satisfactory settlement of this 
large question this Session, but, as far 
as possible, to work heartily and cor- 
dially with the Government in obtaining 
it. He regretted that the Government 
had decided upon entering upon so in- 
tricate, delicate, and difficult a subject 
as the alteration of the Law of Marine 
Insurance—which had been raised, not 
by statute, but by a series of decisions 
of past years by able Judges, confirmed 
by the highest Courts of Appeal, clearly 
understood and acted upon—without 
first having a full and complete investiga- 
tion into the whole of the subject. There 
were strong and valid reasons why some 
of the Government propositions should 
not be carried out. As a member of 
Lloyd’s and of several insurance clubs, he 
was able to state that the evils resulting 
from over-valuation were extremely 
light ; not a dozen cases of the kind had 
come under his observation, and the 


view taken by the Royal Commission 
on this part of the subject ought to have 
some little weight in guiding the deci- 


sion of Parliament. The Royal Com- 
missioners did not recommend an altera- 
tion in the law as to total loss on valued 
policies, and said it would be unwise 
and unjust to interfere with contracts 
between the assured and underwriters, 
unless our whole system of Marine In- 
surance were completely revised and 
amended; and, further, that the revi- 
sion of such laws was a task of great 
difficulty, requiring evidence of an ex- 
haustive character, and careful and 
lengthy investigations, which did not 
fall within the scope of a Royal Com- 
mission. Theright hon. Gentleman had 
not informed the House whether he in- 
tended to make any breach of the pro- 
posed law punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment ; but without it how could 
he prevent shipowners from joining to- 
gether for mutual insurance or resorting 
to honour policies, and was he prepared 
to prevent, under severe penalty, any 
shipowner from insuring his vessel 
abroad, as was done now in Paris, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, and even 
in Switzerland? There was, then, ex- 
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treme danger in interfering with our 
present system of Marine Insurance by 
the machinery described by the right 
hon. Gentleman, as it might open the 
door to constant dispute and litigation. 
The effect would simply be, that instead 
of going to Lloyd’s to insure, shipowners 
would adopt mutual insurances to a 
greater extent, and instead of effecting 
legal policies would enter into honour 
policies, under which they were more 
secure than any other form of policy. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not pro- 
pose to deal with partial losses and other 
matters of much interest. He would 
not then go into details by which he 
could throw a different aspect on the 
description and elucidation of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but with regard to the 
tone in which he had introduced the 
subject he had not the slightest objec- 
tion, and he had shown considerable 
mastery of a subject of a technical and 
detailed character. The interference 
with the law of contract as proposed 
was an interference that would be 
strongly objected to not only by ship- 
owners, but by underwriters also, and 
as a member of Lloyd’s he could say 
that there was a general objection to 
this interference. The whole of the 
shipowning body of the country were 
sincerely desirous to have a settlement 
of this question upon a broad basis that 
would satisfy the country, but they 
seriously objected to a question of such 
extreme difficulty and danger being 
opened without a full and complete in- 
quiry, which they thought the import- 
ance of the subject deserved. So far as 
he was personally concerned, he would 
not take any step until he had perused 
the Bill; but he was disposed to antici- 
pate it would be the duty of those who 
represented the shipping interest to 
move, on the second reading, that it was 
inexpedient to alter the present law 
without a full and complete investiga- 
tion into the whole subject, either by a 
Royal Commission or a Committee of 
that House. 

Mx. WATKIN WILLIAMS congratu- 
lated the Government on having resolved 
to legislate on the important subject 
before the House, and upon the extreme 
moderation and caution with which they 
seemed to have approached it. The 
shipowners of this country were, he ad- 
mitted, as a rule, a noble-minded body 
of men, but then they were not free from 
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the evil to which every other great in- 
terest or profession was liable—that the 
profits which they realized attracted to 
them a certain number of persons who 
were unscrupulous and reckless, and 
who did not care what they did in order 
to put money in their pockets. Even 
the profession to which he had the 
honour to belong included some mem- 
bers whom they were sorry to see 
amongst them. Those who were ex- 
perienced in the subject knew perfectly 
well that there were three great sources 
of danger to life in the carrying on of 
the shipping business. In the first place, 
the practice which had sprung up within 
the last 15 years, by which the ship- 
owners exonerated themselves from every 
species of liability to persons who put 
goods on board their ships, had a ten- 
dency to cause recklessness not only on 
the part of the shipowners, but of the 
mariners themselves. That was in it- 
self a source of danger, and, having had 
much to do professionally with that 
class of bills of lading, he had years ago 
warned shipowners and shipping com- 
panies that the day would come when 
the Government would interpose and put 
a stop to this practise of exonerating 
themselves from responsibility. He was 
glad the Government had had the 
courage to deal with the subject of 
bills of lading. As to valued policies, 
he thought the matter was too clear 
for argument, and he could not help 
thinking that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) must 
have prepared his observations with the 
idea that a Bill of a totally different kind 
was about to be introduced into the 
House. Indeed, his objections seemed 
altogether contradictory, for first of all, 
the hon. Member seemed to ignore the 
existence of such things as excessive in- 
surances, and then he said that this Bill 
would be nugatory, for that the insurers 
would go to Austria, to Switzerland, to 
Italy, and elsewhere. What was the 
meaning of that, if the evil struck at by 
the clause in question did not exist? 
He (Mr. Williams) was under the im- 
pression, from what he had heard out- 
of-doors, that the Government was about 
to introduce a much more violent change 
in the law, but they seemed to him to have 
prudently abstained from going the length 
that some had urged them to do, and had 
presented to the House a moderate and 


useful measure, By the Bill valued 
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policies were not forbidden ; it was not 
said that assurers should not recover, 
but that if it should appear to the tri- 
bunal before which the question came to 
be tried that there were good grounds 
for believing that there had been an ex- 
cessive and improper valuation, that tri- 
bunal should have the power, not of 
declaring the insurance to be illegal, but 
of causing an independent inquiry as to 
whether there had not been an abuse of 
this convenient practice, and the conse- 
quence would be that the insurer would 
only recover what amounted to an honest 
indemnity. He could not conceive any 
objection to that provision. No honest 
man would be injured by it. He might 
remind his hon. Friend that cases of ex- 
cessive insurance might occur inadver- 
tently, as, for example, the case of the 
Sir William Eyre, on which an insurance 
on a valued policy of £15,000 was ef- 
fected. It was not known at the time to 
the assured or the underwriters that the 
ship was practically a wreck. She went 
on shore at New Zealand, and the injury 
the ship had received: was so great that 
it had reduced her value so that she was 
not worth £1,500. She was destroyed 
by fire, and the assured sought to re- 
cover on the policy, not £1,500, but 
£15,000, and it was held that he was 
entitled to recover the larger sum. He 
never could see the sense of that, and he 
should hail with pleasure any law which 
would prevent the recovery of the amount 
insured under such circumstances. He 
congratulated the Government for the 
courage which they had shown in intro- 
ducing that clause, and he hoped they 
would persevere with their Bill, which, 
as far his judgment went, was a mode- 
rate and useful measure. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he was of 
opinion that the Government in this 
measure had gone the shortest possible 
distance in the way of satisfying public 
expectation. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
first gave an intimation of his intention, 
it was expected that, in order to meet a 
great public demand, some limitation 
would be placed on the amount to be 
allowed to be insured—say three-fourths 
of the value. If any such limitation 
had been proposed, he should have ob- 
jected to it, because he should have re- 
garded it is an undue restriction upon 
trade and commerce. Every one free 
from prejudice who had listened to the 
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right hon. Gentleman must have felt 
that, if he had erred at all, he had pro- 
posed a Bill which erred wholly on the 
side of moderation, and he regretted it 
did not go far enough in protecting the 
other classes concerned. He was sorry 
to hear his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hull (Mr. Norwood) threaten’ an oppo- 
sition to the Bill on the part of the ship- 
owners. The Government would, he 
feared, experience difficulties from not 
shaping their measure sufficiently in ac- 
cordance with the other classes inte- 
rested. For himself, he objected to hear 
the honourableness of shipowners so 
much insisted upon in that House. Par- 
liament, in its legislation, did not assume 
dishonourableness in any particularclass, 
and the House had no right to be told 
so often, and its time ought not to be 
taken up by so many assertions of the 
honour of the shipowning class, when 
legislation for that interest was rendered 
necessary by the conduct of some of 
them. But, as so much was said about 
the honour of the shipowners’ class, he 
should take the liberty of mentioning a 
circumstance which did not speak well 
for the conduct of certain persons be- 
longing to that body. Last year Par- 
liament passed an Act*to compel the 
shipowners to mark their vessels with a 
load-line. That was a moderate pro- 
posal; yet it was stated the other day 
by Zhe Times that in one of the Northern 
pre the shipowners had marked the 
oad-line in a manner, not only to evade 
the Act, but to bring legislation on the 
subject into ridicule or inoperativeness. 
There was an absence of want of proper 
feeling and a proper sense of honour on 
the part of certain of the representatives 
of that class. They were represented in 
that House by Gentlemen of eminence, 
and honour, and probity; but they 
ought to be free to discuss that question 
like any other, without having it as- 
sumed that in shaping their protective 
legislation they were attacking the 
honour of the class to be affected by it, 
and he hoped that in future debates they 
would hear a little less of it and a little 
more of sympathy for the other classes 
concerned. ‘The right hon. Gentleman, 
in his speech that evening, deprecated 
the bringing in of any measures on the 
Opposition side of the House having a 
tendency to injure the shipping interest. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I did not say that they were 
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introduced with the intention of injurin, 
the shipping interest, but that they 
might have that effect. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that any mea- 
sures of the kind alluded to were brought 
in and supported with the idea, not of 
injuring, but improving the shipping 
interest, and the House had heard at a 
most untimely moment the old threat 
that the effect would be to drive British 
trade from being carried on under the 
British flag. He believed it would be 
found, on the contrary, that the effect 
would be to protect and invite trade to 
stop under the British flag. He was 
glad the Foreign Office had received 
assurances from some of the most im- 
portant of the Governments of Europe 
that they were quite disposed to go with 
us in our legislation for the protection 
of ships and sailors. He hoped that, so 
far from driving any ships from under 
the British flag, temperate and careful 
legislation of this kind would have an 
opposite effect. He hoped that the Go- 
vernment would not look too much to 
the shipowning interest of the House, 
while treating it with all due respect, 
but would remember that there were 
others in the country beside shipowners ; 
and, in conclusion would say that, al- 
though the clauses of the Bill did not go 
so far as some might wish, he thought 
the honourable and moderate efforts of 
the Government to modify legislation in 
the direction of promoting the saving of 
life at sea could be effected without the 
least injury to any shipowner whatever. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, there 
were very few shipowners in the House, 
and of late very little attention had been 
paid to them when their interests were 
under discussion. In bringing the 
subject forward the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had put things in the best 
light he could. It must be remembered 
that the Bill went in the direction of 
unsettling many important matters that 
had come to be understood ; and, having 
once begun to do that, it would be diffi- 
cult to know where to end. It would 
be an incessant annoyance to shipowners 
if they had to fight disputes with under- 
writers about value. Many of the ship- 
ping laws, like those of the British Con- 
stitution, had never been passed by Par- 
liament. In legislating about insurance 
they would be dealing with men who 
were quite able to take care of them- 
selyes; but the attempt raised the ques- 
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tion of all kinds of insurance, including, 
he submitted, fire and life, and went on 
the principle that a man could not pro- 

erly judge for himself. The hon. 
Momber for Hull (Mr. Norwood) was 
therefore surely justified in explaining 
the way in which the measure would 
affect him and the interest he repre- 
sented, and he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) had 
been a little hard on him. The ten- 
dency of the proposed legislation was to 
throw all the shipping interest into the 
hands of the great shipowners, and to 
place difficulties in the way of poor men 
who, perhaps, owned only one or two 
ships, and were trying to rise in the 
world, which would prevent the consum- 
mation of their desires. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, while admitting the 
propriety of the appeal made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that they should discuss 
the Bill as little as possible now, said, no 
one could complain that shipowners 
should rise and state their views, and he 
would appeal with confidence to the Com- 
mittee to admit that shipowners need not 
shrink from stating their views with per- 
fect frankness. Those who represented 
the land or other interests that were 
affected by legislation would be heard 
patiently on every point; and a like in- 
dulgence would be granted to ship- 
owners. From inquiries he had made, 
he found that a large body of under- 
writers considered that they had no 
pecuniary interest in the settlement of 
the question, and they would not be dis- 
posed to offer any opposition to legisla- 
tion which would not lead to litigation. 
What the underwritefs feared more than 
anything else was the possibility of liti- 
gation, and they to desire to oppose 
the Bill only so far as the changes in- 
volved might lead to the hindrances 
arising from the unnecessary interference 
of the legal profession. There was one 
point which would be acceptable to 
underwriters, and that was the implied 
warranty which already existed in other 
cases. He hoped the Bill would be 
examined mainly with the object of see- 
ing how far it accomplished the object at 
which it aimed, and whether it would 
lead to so much litigation as to make it 
unworkable. The main task of the Go- 
vernment would be to prove that their 
measure would be effectual, and that it 
could not be evaded, as it would pro- 
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bably be if it were not very precise. The 
hon. Member for Hull(Mr. Norwood), for 
instance, had himself pointed out one 
danger which might possibly arise when 
he suggested that honour policies would 
supersede legal policies. He hoped the 
Bill would be examined carefully with a 
disposition to meet the Government, if it 
could be done without injury to the 
great interests involved, and with the 
certainty that saving of life would result 
from the changes proposed. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK thought that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Fins- 
bury (Sir Andrew Lusk) was on the 
horns of a dilemma; either excessive 
valuation was frequent—which he him- 
self did not believe—in which case some 
such Bill was surely necessary, or it 
was confined to rare cases of fraud, in 
which case the Bill would not affect 
honest shipowners; but, on the contrary, 
by diminishing marine risk, would tend 
to benefit them by lowering premiums. 
As chairman of a Marine Insurance So- 
ciety, he was not afraid that this portion of 
the Bill would drive insurance abroad or 
to clubs, for clubs would not permit ex- 
cessive overvaluation. It must be re- 
membered that the Bill tended to as- 
similate the law of marine assurance to 
that of fire and life, in neither of which 
overvaluation was permitted. He had 
made inquiries of two of the principal 
fire offices as to the danger of litigation, 
and he was informed that there were 
very few cases of litigation arising out 
of overvaluation in fire insurances; still 
fire insurance offices would be sorry 
to alter the existing law, for the power 
of opening the question of valua- 
tion had in many instances led to 
the detection of gross frauds which would 
otherwise have been successful. He be- 
lieved such would be the effect of the 
clause in the present Bill, and that ship- 
owners, instead of being injured, would 
be benefited by the proposed measure. 
If fraud were stopped by the Bill the 
honest shipowner would be the gainer. 
As regarded the question of freight and 
the other clauses, the matter required 
careful consideration, but he could not 
but hope that on the whole the Bill would 
prove a valuable measure. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER thanked the Committee for the 
manner in which they had received the 
Bill, and said he could assure the hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr, Norwood) that in 
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what he said at the conclusion of his 
speech he had no wish to prevent hon. 
Gentlemen who were interested from 
making any remarks they pleased. 
What he was anxious for was that they 
should, in the first place, go on with the 
interesting subject which his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Charles Adderley) would have 
to bring forward, and also that hon. 
Gentlemen should not be in a hurry to 
commit themselves with regard to this 
Bill until they had had time to think it 
over, because he apprehended it was of 
a character somewhat different from that 
which many hon. Gentlemen might have 
expected. It would require some little 
consideration and study as to the way in 
which it would work before they could 
form an opinion of its effect, and how far 
it met the circumstances of the case. He 
was as anxious as the hon. Member for 
Hull that no prejudice should be raised, 
and that they should consider the Bill 
calmly and see how far it really would 
work. In reply to the remark of the 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. 
Reed), that he had said too much of 
shipowners and too little of another class, 
he desired to say that he was anxious to 
avoid raising anything like feeling in 
this matter, which it was desirable to 
consider calmly and carefully and with- 
out respect to classes; and he was also 
anxious to say, in reply to other remarks, 
that the measure was not brought for- 
ward in any spirit of hostility to ship- 
owners. He was asked whether it would 
be effective, and he hoped it would, for 
it would give the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament to proper principles, which 
in this, as in other cases, was in itself a 
desirable object to accomplish. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to Insurances 
and other Maritime Contracts. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rarkes, Mr. Cuancettor 
of the Excurequer, and Mr. Arrorney GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50. ] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, inrising 
to move that the Chairman be directed 
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to move the House, that leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, said, the Committee 
would recollect that he had introduced 
a Bill on the same subject, with the same 
title, last Session, which, unfortunately, 
was dropped; but he had the good 
fortune to retrieve some of its most im- 
portant clauses in a short and temporary 
Act at the end of the Session. In one 

oint of view he was not sorry that those 
important clauses were so temporarily 
— because an opportunity had thus 

een given of a six months’ experiment 
to test whether they were wisely con- 
ceived and worked satisfactorily. It 
was now 4 gratification to his own 
mind to have to recommend to Parlia- 
ment to make permanent all the provi- 
sions which were temporarily passed in 
the Act of last year, dnd which, with 
one exception, were all taken out of his 
original Bill; and he wished to show to 
the Committee that the experience of 
the last six months, though certainly 
only a short term, still afforded some 
test, and had been satisfactory. The Bill 
he asked leave now to introduce proposed 
to take up other clauses also of the 
dropped Bill, and to make two or three 
additions which he hoped the Committee 
would consider improvements. Before he 
described the provisions of the Bill in de- 
tail, he might, perhaps, dispose of one 
suggestion which had been freely and 
widely made—namely, that Parliament 
would do more wisely to proceed at 
once to the consolidation of all the 
Acts relating to Merchant Shipping. 
He thought he could adduce two valid 
reasons against adopting that sugges- 
tion. The first was that generally it 
was unwise to go on ameniing at the 
time of consolidating any portion of the 
law, because every amendment gave 
cause for further consolidation, and the 
process would become interminable. He 
therefore thought that in this case, as in 
all others, it was wiser to finish amending 
the law before proceeding to consolidate 
it. He had another reason—he thought 
this would be a most unpropitious time 
to attempt to consolidate the Merchant 
Shipping Acts; because there was cer- 
tainly an amount of excitement in the 
public mind on the subject which would 
render it unfit to discuss all the details 
of something like 20 Acts of Parlia- 
ment. A consolidating law would con- 
sist of at least 600 or 700 clauses; 
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and, in the a state of the public 
mind, it would be difficult to put up for 
discussion such a map of details with- 
out running the risk of appealing from 
decisions which Parliament had formed 
in calmer moments to the impulses 
of more exciting and less dispassionate 
times. He had himself attempted, in the 
Biil that was dropped last Session, to 
consolidate the discipline clauses of the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, but he certainly 
found by experience that it was not a wise 
attempt ; and therefore he did not now 
propose to re-introduce that portion of the 
dropped Bill. They had spent the greater 

art of the time allowed in Committee 
in discussing the re-enactment of what 
was already on the Statute Book. He 
had thought it wise to avoid the re- 
petition of such delay, and had con- 
fined the provisions of the Bill to 
the points most prominently before the 
public. The late Government had at- 
tempted to consolidate the Merchant 
Shipping Acts in three consecutive years, 
and their Bills for that purpose, intro- 
duced in 1869, 1870, and 1871, now to 
be found in the Library, certainly were 
a valuable repertory of information ; but 
on every occasion they were brought 
forward without any legislative result. 
He thought the Members of the late Go- 
vernment would therefore agree with 
him in refraining from consolidating. 
When he spoke of the agitation of the 
public mind he did not wish to deprecate 
or depreciate the value of the agitation 
which had arisen on this subject. On 
the contrary, he thought that — 
had roused the attention of Parliament 
to very important purpose; but, at the 
same time, ii must be borne in mind 
that a vast deal of exaggeration and 
misstatements of facts generally attended 
agitation, and this case would prove to 
be no exception to the general rule. He 
would indicate very briefly some heads 
upon which statements were greatly ex- 
aggerated — the deterioration of our 
merchant shipping; the disasters which 
were represented as increasingly hap- 
pening; the deterioration of our sea- 
men, and the greater amount of reck- 
lessness, disaster, and loss of life. The 
conclusion which must be arrived at after 
a careful examination of statistics of the 
highest authority wasthat British tonnage 
had trebled since 1835; that British ships 
clearing for foreign ports had sextupled 
in the same period ; that the men em- 
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ployed in British ships in the trade of 
the United Kingdom had doubled in the 
last 20 years; and that British ships 
were not only absorbing the trade of the 
United Kingdom, but the best trade of 
other countries also, some of which 
was even falling off, and coming into the 
hands of British shipowners. Again, 
the wrecks since 1836 had steadily 
decreased in proportion to the number 
of voyages; and whereas for every life 
lost between 1832 and 1835 the tonnage 
was 4,600, for every life lost in the 
years 1870 to 1873 there were 13,000 
tons employed in the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom, so that the falling-off 
in the loss of life was the most remark- 
able part of these records. He thought 
it desirable to correct these misrepre- 
sentations and exaggerations, and he 
thought so for four different reasons. 
In the first place, for the credit of the 
country ; secondly, in the very interests 
of the agitation itself, as such misstate- 
ments might render men sceptical as to 
the evil which did exist and which should 
be met; thirdly, because such misstate- 
ments and misrepresentations should 
make them doubly cautious lest they 
dealt under the influence of any panic 
with a subject of such vital importance 
as the shipping interest of this country ; 
and fourthly, as the evil of recklessness 
which they had to deal with was so 
shown to be a very exceptional one in 
the general enterprize of the country, 
it was the duty of the Government 
strictly to confine itself to those excep- 
tional cases, and not to attempt to take 
part in the general conduct of the enter- 
prize, nor to render itself responsible in 
the place of the undertakers by prescrib- 
ing the mode of conducting it. The 
main spirit of the Bill was to check reck- 
less imperilling of life in the merchant 
sea-service of this country, and with this 
view to take steps simply as a matter of 
police for the public protection, but, at 
the same time, to refrain from harass- 
ing the whole Mercantile Marine by need- 
less and even mischievous interference. 
He would now proceed to describe the 
contents of the Bill. The first enacting 
clause laid down broadly the principle 
that any man who senta ship to sea with- 
out taking reasonable precautions that it 
was sent in such a condition as not to 
endanger human life was guilty of a 
misdemeanour. That was the law at the 
present moment. By the first statute 
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on the subject—the Act of 1854, Section 
239—any master or seaman who, by 
neglect of duty, endangered life, was 
guilty of a misdemeanour. The Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of 1871 extended 
this liability to the owners of ships and 
to all persons having authority to send 
a ship to sea. The temporary Act of 
1875 extended the liability still further ; 
it not only made anyone, whether owner 
or other person, who sent, or attempted 
to send, or was party to sending a ship 
to sea in an unseaworthy state guilty of 
a misdemeanour, but also the master who 
took the ship to sea in that condition. It 
was a recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission to extend the provision of 1871 to 
the master; and he introduced a clause 
to that effect in the dropped Bill. But 
the clause which he first drafted was 
largely extended by the hon. and learned 
Member for Durham (Mr. Herschell), 
and was, in fact, now called ‘‘ the Her- 
schell Clause,” and had the advantage 
of his high authority, though it was so 
extended with his own full concurrence. 
It was, however, open for the owner to 
show that he had taken reasonable 
means to insure the safety of his ship. 
He had observed that in a discussion 
on the subject the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion considered this provision as a hard- 
ship upon the owner, and not in the spirit 
of the English law. But they entirely 
misunderstood the object of the pro- 
vision, for it was not against, but in 
favour of, the shipowner that the permis- 
sion of exculpation was offered. When 
it had been proved that a ship had 
been taken to sea in an unseaworthy 
state, there was a primd facie case against 
the owner ; but this provision gave him 
an opportunity of showing in exculpa- 
tion that he had taken all reasonable 
precautions ; and as it would be impos- 
sible for the prosecutor to prove a nega- 
tive, or that he had not taken reasonable 
precautions, this was the shipowner’s 
properdefence. Thatclause putthe owner 
of a ship and all engaged very much 
in the position of other carriers. When 
an accident occurred on a railway it was 
usual to prosecute the company’s ser- 
vants for manslaughter through whose 
fault a loss of life was occasioned, and 
it was for them to avoid the charge by 
showing that they had taken all reason- 
able care. A very important provision in 
this clause was the registering a manag- 
ing owner in every British ship, so that 
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there should always be some one under 
the obligations, and subject to the liabili- 
ties of ownership in the Act. There were 
no successful prosecutions under the 239th 
section of the Act of 1854, and under the 
Act of 1871 he believed there were only 
two. But the Board of Trade had now, 
under the Act of 1875, a very efficient 
Law Officer, by whose assistance the law 
had been more actively put in force than 
before; and although he (Sir Charles 
Adderley) could not say, as but a short 
time had elapsed, that there had yet been 
a completely successful prosecution under 
it, yet he believed the indirect operation 
of the law hadbeen very effective. 

The next subject with which the 
Bill dealt was the obligation of a 
shipowner to his crew—that he or his 
agents should take all reasonable pre- 
cautions to make and to keep the 
ship in a seaworthy state. This was 
one of the clauses of the dropped Bill 
of 1875. Before the Act of 1875 the 
Common Law bound a shipowner to his 
crew as a master to his servant—that 
he would take due care, especially in 
dangerous employment, to have his 
machinery in safe condition. But there 
was no warranty of safety; and in the 
ruling ca: this subject, ‘‘Couch ». 
Steel,” it was decided in 1854 that 
seamen could get no damages for in- 
jury from unseaworthiness. It was 
found that there was a statutory obliga- 
tion to find medicines, but not a safe 
ship. It was the opinion of the Law 
Officers in 1855 that a seaman could 
refuse to sail on the ground of the un- 
seaworthiness of the ship ; but when once 
he had sailed there was no redress for 
damage in the voyage. The Act of 
1871, with a view to amend that unsatis- 
factory state of the law, allowed to the 
seaman as a plea in defending himself 
against a charge of desertion, that the 
ship was unseaworthy ; but in order to 
get the benefit of the provision he had first 
to desert. It also gave seamen a right of 
inquiry by the Board of Trade if a 
fourth of the crew complained. The 
clause which he proposed to introduce 
adopted Section 9 of the temporary Act of 
1875, which gave the seaman a civil re- 
medy for injury sustained by the unsea- 
worthiness of a ship, thus imposing 
on the owner an obligation to the 
crew out of which he could not con- 
tract himself. It brought the seaman 
within the operation of Lord Campbell’s 
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Act; if he lost his life his widow had a 
claim, but the owner’s liability was 
kept, as heretofore, limited. As to 
the detention of unseaworthy ships, the 
Bill next proposed to embody the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1873 for the sur- 


. veying of ships, but substituted an 


easier and more expeditious Court of 
Appeal against the judgments of sur- 
veyors; and with the provisions of the 
Act of 1873 it embodied those of the 
temporary Act of last year for appointing 
district officers to whom the Board of 
Trade delegated their powers of deten- 
tion. The process of detention under 
the existing lawwas this: Whenever there 
was any complaint made to the Board 
of Trade that a ship was unseaworthy, 
or when the Board of Trade had reason 
to think that a ship was going to sea in 
that condition, they might send a provi- 
sional order for her detention and an 
officer to survey and report. Upon re- 
ceiving that report the Board of Trade 
could send a final order for the ship’s 
detention until the conditions of the 
order were fulfilled. There was now 
an appeal to the local Admiralty Court— 
that was, the County Court. It was pro- 
posed that an easier appeal should be 
given to the shipowners against the 
judgment of surveyors. The Bill sub- 
stituted for the County Court a Court 
of Survey, consisting of a Judge and 
two assessors, one the nominee of the 
Board of Trade, the other of the Local 
Marine Board or Association of Ship- 
owners. To this Court shipowners might 
appeal in the case of any charge of over- 
loading, and even before appealing they 
might require the Board of Trade sur- 
veyor to take an assessor with him, and 
settle the point at once. In more serious 
cases of. unseaworthiness the appeal 
was to be only against the final order. 
If a Board of Trade surveyor refused to 
certify to the safety of a passenger or 
emigrant ship, the same Court was 
open to the shipowners’ appeal; andif a 
point of science or an important prin- 
ciple were involved, either the Board of 
Trade or the shipowner might refer it to 
scientific referees appointed by the Court 
of Appeal. The Judge of the Court of 
Survey would be either a stipendiary 
magistrate or one of a list of fit persons 
stated in the Bill; while one of the 
assessors would be a persons of nautical, 
engineering, or other special skill and 
experience. These provisions, he hoped, 
would fairly meet the wishes of the ship- 
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owners for a more easy and satisfactory 
Court of Appeal and the just demands 
of the case. The clause also made per- 
manent the provisions in the temporary 
Act of last year as to officers to whom 
might be delegated the powers of the 
Board of Trade in case of emergency. 
Upon this point he would state what he 
had done in execution of the first section 
of the Act of 1875 under which he had 
to make these appointments. After 
Parliament was prorogued, he sent 
the chief professional adviser of the 
Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade, Captain Murray, to make a cir- 
cuit of the districts throughout the 
whole Kingdom and report as to the 
condition of the Survey staff. Captain 
Murray’s Report, which had been laid 
on the Tablé, showed the necessity of 
an entire re-organization of the staff. 
The fact was that the Survey staff of 
the Board of Trade had from time to 
time, by numerous Acts of Parliament, 
had so many and such difficult and com- 
plicated duties thrown upon them that 
they were no longer adequate, either in 
number or qualification, for the dis- 
charge of all these duties. They had 
to inspect ships, survey ships both as 
to their loading, equipment, and ma- 
chinery, examine officers for certificates, 
record the draft of water, and attend to 
tonnage measurement. These numerous 
and onerous duties were imposed upon a 
limited number of surveyors, receiving, 
he must say, rather inadequate pay. 
Shipowners might also, with some jus- 
tice, ask for a higher class of officers to 
deal with more important questions and 
to superintend the ordinary staff, so as 
to insure greater order in their action, 
and, what was of more importance, 
greater uniformity of judgment. With 
this view, following Captain Murray’s 
Report, he had made a consultative staff 
in London, besides the district Survey 
staff; he had put principal officers over 
10 districts, which embraced the whole 
coast of the United Kingdom ; and these 
officers would superintend the whole staff 
of their respective districts. He had also 
given authority, under the Act of 1875, 
to some existing officers to detain ships 
on the part of the Board of Trade, and 
subject to their sanction; and he had 
also weeded out what might be called 
the ineffectives of the staff, and placed 
efficient men in their stead. On the 
whole, he thought he had fully carried 
out the intentions of Parliament, ex- 
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pressed in Section 1 of the temporary 
Act of 1875; and he had the gratifica- 
tion of knowing that what he had done 
was thought satisfactory in the different 
districts where the principal officers had 
been placed. The reports already made 
by these officers showed, too, that great 
benefit had already ensued, and there 
had already in consequence been less 
overloading ; and that by the presence 
of these officers on the spot many ques- 
tions had been settled by amicable cor- 
respondence instead of by dilatory re- 
ference to the Board of Trade, while 
they had given material assistance in 
carrying out the objects of Parliament 
last year. 

Next he came to the question of 
grain cargoes. Immediately after the 
passing of the Act of 1875 the Foreign 
Office sent a copy of the Act to all our 
Consuls at grain-exporting ports, and 
told them to report upon any violations 
of Section 3 in the Act of 1875. Here 
he might frankly say, for he had no 
wish to detract from the credit due to 
the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plim- 
soll), that it was owing very much to his 
exertions in the Black Sea that the 
Board of Trade took the steps they 
The Board telegraphed to our 


did. 
Consuls to do what they could to carry 
out the Foreign Office order, employ- 
ing fit persons to go on board ship, 
with power to incur expenses to the 


amount of £2 per ship. There could be 
no doubt that the hon. Member did 
great service in visiting the grain ships, 
giving information as to the Act, and 
offering advice. But, at the same 
time, the hon. Member would pro- 
bably acknowledge that a Government 
could not do exactly the same thing 
which could be done by a private in- 
dividual in a matter of this kind. The 
hon. Member’s name naturally carried 
great weight on this subject, and his 
advice was readily taken. But a Go- 
vernment officer was not received in the 
same way. His advice was in the nature 
of a Government order, which, unless he 
had some means of enforcing it, would 
perhaps be better omitted altogether. 
Much, therefore, of the private action of 
the hon. Member was more effectual 
than the action of the Government, which 
had rather followed his suggestions and 
in his wake. All, however, that the 
Board of Trade could do wasdone. The 
telegrams to our Consuls to take these 
steps were immediately followed by a 
Sir Charles Adderley 
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circular of instructions, with orders to re- 
port home monthly, and in special cases 
to report immediately, and at the same 
time to call the master’s or the agent’s 
attention to’ any violation of the Act. 
In December the Board of Trade sent 
out a second circular of instructions to . 
all Consuls, Vice Consuls, and Agents, 
empowering a selected list of them to 
employ persons to inspect, and they were 
told to send home reports of all British 
ships loading or unloading grain at their 
respective ports. The Baltic, Black Sea, 
and American ports comprise seven- 
eighths of the grain-loading ports, and 
in many of these ports vessels loaded 
under local regulations, or under the 
strict supervision of the Government or 
of underwriters. From such ports, there- 
fore, reports were not required. In- 
structions were also given to all Board 
of Trade Surveyors at home to inspect 
grain ships arriving with any ‘list ” or 
appearance of improper loading, and to 
enforce penalties where the Act had been 
violated. 

The next clause related to deck car- 
goes. This was a very difficult sub- 
ject to deal with. The Committee must 
bear in mind that already in the eye of 
the law deck-loading was in itself prima 
facie evidence of unseaworthiness ; it was 
cargo in an improper place, impeding 
navigation and causing danger. Goods 
on deck were not covered by a general 
insurance of goods, unless there was a 
special trade usage; and they gave 
no claim to contribution if jettisoned, 
though they were made to contribute to 
general average. The Customs Act of 
1862 abolished the prohibition of deck- 
cargoes of timber, not only because the 
prohibition had proved impracticable—a 
sufficient reason in itself—but because 
the attempts to carry it out were mis- 
chievous. Some things must be carried 
on deck, since they could not be carried 
anywhere else. The law ought to 
check in every possible way such deck 
cargoes as need not necessarily be car- 
ried on deck; and, at all events, the 
law ought not to give a premium for 
that kind of loading, asit did at present, 
inasmuch as deck cargo was the only kind 
of cargo which did not pay tonnage dues. 
Various proposals had been made for 
checking unnecessary deck cargoes. The 
first proposition was to prohibit them 
altogether. Among the Noticesof Amend- 
ments to the dropped Bill of last year 
was one to prohibit the discharge of all 
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cargoes as might be so imported, and 
to prevent them from being landed. 
In his judgment such a proposal could 
hardly be supported by Parliament. 
Suppose a deck cargo brought safely 
across the Atlantic, and, to the delight 
of eager customers, arrived safely at an 
English port, it would be absurd to say 
—‘ By all the rules of the sea you 
ought to have gone to the bottom, and 
you must put out to sea again to as- 
certain whether you will not go to 
the bottom.” The second proposal was 
that no vessel should go to sea with a 
deck cargo without a licence from the 
Board of Trade. Now, although he had 
the highest respect for that Department, 
he could hardly expect that Parliament 
would give it power to grant such 
licences. The third proposal was that 
extra port-dues should be levied on deck- 
loaded ships generally; but then these 
dues would be levied equally on all deck- 
loads of whatever kind they might be, 
and the rule would apply very unequally 
in different cases. For his own part, he 


was in hopes that the Bill proposed a 
mode of dealing with the difficulty that 
would prove satisfactory to the House. 
It was intended specifically to exempt 


some cargoes from prohibition—such as 
cattle, meat, and several things which 
must be carried on deck; but with 
regard to unexempted cargoes car- 
ried on deck, or in any space not in- 
cluded in tonnage measurement, such 
space would be measured into tonnage 
measurement and uncovered cargo on 
the open deck would be measured by 
its area and the rectangle of its bulk. 
This, he thought, was a very feasible 
plan, and would provide an effective 
check on deck cargoes, or, at least de- 
prive them of their present unfair ad- 
vantage, while at the same time it would 
not do more than was in itself reason- 
able. The proposal was free from all 
the objections applicable to the plans he 
had just alluded to. It would give no 
offence to foreign nations—it would not 
lead to evasive awning decks—it would 
carry out the fair principle that all cargo 
bearing space should pay. He was 
told by the men most acquainted with 
the subject that no difficulty or delay 
whatever would arise, for a ship coming 
in with a deck cargo would be met as 
usual by a Oustoms officer, who would 
measure that portion of her cargo which 
was so carried on the way into port. 
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Coasters, however, would not be in- 
cluded in this provision. It was also 
proposed to insert the deck-cargo clause 
of the dropped Bill. That was merely 
a precautionary clause; but it had had 
considerable effect as a caution. It 
rendered it imperative on every owner 
of a ship which cleared with a deck cargo 
to insert in the log both the quantity and 
quality of the cargo carried. This would 
be of great importance to him in case 
of any question arising as to casualty. 

The next clauses of the Bill related 
to the load-line, which, as the House was 
well aware, was one of the most difficult 
and most vexed questions connected with 
the Merchant Shipping Laws. The 
present Bill would make permanent the 
5th and 6th sections of the temporary Act 
of 1875. The reports he had received 
from all parts of England with regard 
to the enacted load-line were satisfactory, 
with the sole exception of Liverpool, 
where, at all events at first, some at- 
tempts were made to render the provi- 
sions of the Act ridiculous, if not nuga- 
tory, by fixing the load-line absurdly 
high. But, after a little reflection, the 
shipowners found it was not quite such 
a trifle as they had imagined. In the 
first place, the load-line by the words 
of the Act indicated the point up to 
which the owner intended to load, 
and, consequently, if the vessel were 
lost he would have to prove to the 
underwriters that he had not really 
loaded the ship up to that point—for the 
underwriters, of course, had a right to 
assume he had done so. Again, in the 
agreement with the crew it was a very 
important check, as it gave them a right, 
which they would not otherwise possess, 
to make claims and remonstrances. 
Besides, for marking so as to mislead 
there was a penalty of £100, which 
might be repeated any number of times. 
Consequently, it had been found at Liver- 
pool that the matter was serious, and 
practical, and evasive load-lines had 
been changed. At the same time, he 
was anxious that there should be as 
little as possible of uncertainty or arbi- 
trariness in the judgments of the Board 
of Trade surveyors as to the overload- 
ing of ships. He wished, therefore, to 
ascertain whether any general rules 
could be laid down by way of instruc- 
tions to surveyors, so as to render their 
judgments about overloading as far as 
possible generally intelligible and uni- 
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form. For the purpose of procuring 
the best opinion on the subject he 
had invited a committee of 12 persons, 
of whom four were from Lloyd’s, 
four from Liverpool Lloyd’s, and four 
from the Board of Trade, as the best 
judges, to decide whether any such 
general rules and principles could be 
laid down. They debated the subject 
for two days, and on the third day they 
separated without being able to come to 
an agreement. It might be concluded, 
then, that such general rules were im- 
possible. Every ship, every voyage, 
every cargo, and every season made the 
load-line a matter of utter uncertainty. 
Underthese circumstances, he simply pro- 
posed to incorporate in the present Bill 
the load-line section of the temporary Act. 

He would next advert to the system of 
wreck inquiries by the Board of Trade. 
Objection had been made to the mode of 
such inquiries because, though they were 
really intended to be principally useful 
for eliciting the circumstances of a 
casualty, they took the character of a 
criminal proceeding against the captain. 
In an inquiry into the cause of a wreck 
it was of the greatest possible importance 
that all the information that was pro- 


curable should be forthcoming, and it 
must tend to vitiate the inquiry if the 
evidence of the captain, not to criminate 
himself,were excluded. It was also ob- 
jected to the present system that, under 
it, masters of vessels were brought be- 


fore Police Courts. The dropped Bill of 
last Session endeavoured to meet this 
objection by restricting the inquiry to 
an inquest, leaving anything in the 
nature of criminal proceedings to the 
Courts of Law. All question as to the 
officer’s certificate would thus be decided 
separately elsewhere. But any endeavour 
in that way would only render another 
inquiry necessary to investigate the com- 
petency of the master to hold his certifi- 
cate. However restricted the first in- 
quest might be, the master would have 
before him the fear of afterwards losing 
his certificate, and his evidence would 
be just as much impeded as if the two 
inquiries remained as now in one. The 
Bill, therefore, gave up all attempt to 
divest the inquiry of so far a criminal 
character, as to involve the competency 
of the master to retain his certificate. The 
Bill proposed to take up a suggestion of 
the Royal Commissioners by the appoint- 
ment of a superior class of Judges to con- 
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duct the inquiries, to be called Wreck 
Commissioners —three in number, of 
whom one only would at first be ap- 
pointed to preside over the largest— 
namely, that of London. The existing 
tribunals would continue with this ad- 
dition. The last important wreck which 
had occurred—that of the Deutschland 
— showed the importance and _illus- 
trated the usefulness of such a step. It 
was most important that an inquiry 
should take place quickly, and before the 
very best authorities; but it turned out 
that there was no police-court in London 
which was ready to undertake such an 
inquiry. A letter was received by the 
Board of Trade from Sir Thomas Henry, 
to the effect that it was utterly impos- 
sible from the enormous amount of work 
he had to dispose of to undertake it; 
and in that letter, which would be laid 
before the House, he gave extremely 
good reasons why in such cases not only 
time but special qualifications were ne- 
cessary to render the inquiry complete 
and satisfactory. Under these circum- 
stances, the Board of Trade commis- 
sioned Mr. Rothery, Registrar of the 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of 
Judicature, and he undertook the in- 
quiry as an Inspector of the Board of 
Trade under the Act of 1854. He be- 
lieved that anyone who had followed the 
proceedings would agree with him that 
the inquiry was in all respects a full and 
satisfactory one. While it was so, it 
nevertheless afforded evidence of the fact 
that the difficulty as to placing the captain 
in the position of a defendant could not 
by any means be avoided. It would, he 
thought, be found that the Wreck Com- 
missioners, if agreed to, would be.a 
superior and better-qualified class of 
judges than now existed for the purpose 
in view. The Bill also proposed that 
the Wreck Commissioners should be 
allowed to take depositions in the same 
manner as the Receivers of Wrecks now 
did. By such means it was very pro- 
bable that a great improvement would be 
effected by the fact that such depositions 
so taken would gradually supersede the 
protests now made before notaries. 

Two clauses only remained for him to 
touch upon, and one related to the subject 
of training ships. He need say nothing to 
enforce the view that if they could get 
well-trained and well-disciplined boys 
to supply the Merchant Marine with 
better crews they would do more for 
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the safety of ships and for the aboli- 
tion of the reign of crimps than any 
Act of Parliament could effect. The 
Government could not undertake the 
charge of schools for that purpose. 
That wasimpossible. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there were a great number of 
persons in the Kingdom who were ready 
to do so, and the number happily was 
increasing. It should be remembered, 
however, that in the existing state of 
things most of the school ships were 
filled by boys who had been committed 
by the magistrates under the Reforma- 
tory or Industrial Schools Act, and thus 
only public aid was given for the supply 
of merchant ship-crews by training boys 
of the worst class, and premiums were 
given out of public funds to the employ- 
ment of such boys in preference to boys 
of respectable parents, who would sup- 
ply merchant crews of the best materials. 
He knew it was very easy to show objec- 
tions to grants of public money for the 
purpose of training the independent poor 
in any kind of industry, and that such a 
system would be open to the grossest 
abuse. Still, he thought that aid could 
safely be given from special funds to 
existing training-ships, and to new train- 
ing-ships which he hoped to see estab- 
lished in all parts of the Kingdom, to 
enable them to train boys of respectable 
parents for the merchant sea-service. 
‘What the Bill proposed on this subject 
was to authorize grants out of any sur- 
plus of the Shipping Office fees—which 
surplus they might expect to become 
greater than now—in aid of school ships 
training boys of respectable parents who 
had not been committed by a magistrate, 
and who when turned out from training 
and obtaining employment in a merchant 
ship passed an efficient examination. 
He had hoped to get a larger sum out of 
which to make such grants by shipowners 
assenting to a special fee—say of 3d. a 
ton—on engaging crews; but he had not 
met with sufficient encouragement to 
justify him in making the proposal. He 
trusted, however, that the small begin- 
ning he might be able to make would if 
successful and found practically useful, 
lead to greater results in the future. The 
proposal would be greatly supplemented 
by what had been done by his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who had made an offer on the part of the 
Admiralty to such boys so trained, and 
who entered the third class boy Naval 
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Reserve, by which they would have cer- 
tain payments, a dress every year, and 
the prospect of a pension, and that he 
could not but think would have great 
effect in holding them hecmenailte to 
the service. 

He now came to the last clause, 
which proposed something in the way 
of a certificate of health to be pro- 
cured by seamen on their engage- 
ment. There was no greater source of 
danger to ships than the diseased and 
rotten state in which seamen joined their 
vessels on starting. He had heard of 
a number of cases occurring on the 
Thames, the Mersey, and other rivers, 
of ships having to be taken to the sea by 
foreigners, owing to the drunken and 
diseased condition of the British sailors 
on board. A large number of such sea- 
men were left abroad diseased, and the 
expense of bringing them home was a 
charge upon the taxpayer of this coun- 
try, now amounting to about £30,000 a- 
year. It would be of great importance, 
then, in every point of view, that steps 
should be taken with a view to secure 
that this advantage to shipowners of 
throwing a diseased crew on the support 
of the country, should be allowed only 
when they had taken the little trouble 
to see to their being first engaged in a 
healthy state. Medical officers were em- 
ployed at public expense to enable them 
to do so—paying only a fee of 1s. per man. 
He proposed, therefore, that unless the 
captain had taken the slight trouble of 
obtaining a certificate of the fitness of his 
crew for service, the cost of bringing his 
sick men back should be charged not to 
the taxpayer, but to the owners of the 
ship. Having avoided many of the topics 
that occupied so much of their attention 
last year, and which were better suited to 
a consolidating than to an amending Bill, 
he trusted that they had in the present 
Bill of 32 clauses fairly and carefully at- 
tempted to meet all the points in which 
the public were chiefly interested at the 
present time. Many who were personally 
interested in this question in this House 
had met the subject in a patriotic spirit, 
and had endeavoured, to carry out, even 
at considerable sacrifice to themselves, 
what the public interests required. He 
could not but think that those who 
represented the demands of the public 
were also inclined to put forward those 
demands in a conciliatory spirit, and 


divest them of anything like hostility . 
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to the great shipowning interests. He 
therefore felt confident that this Bill 
would be passed, and that when passed 
it would meet the objects which the 
public had in view. If the Bill should 
pass he could promise that the Board 
of Trade would vigorously, faithfully, 
and carefully carry out its provisions. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Resolution. 

Mr. GOURLEY, whilst congratulat- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman on the 
clearness and simplicity which charac- 
terized his statement, regretted that 
he had not introduced a Bill to sim- 
plify and consolidate existing laws. He 
thought the proposals contained in the 
Bill so simple that very little time 
need be occupied in passing the mea- 
sure as it stood. At the same time, 
he could not regard the proposal as 
altogether satisfactory, in that it did 
not fix any one with the responsibility of 
determining the load-line. This re- 
sponsibility ought, in his view of the 
subject, to be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, in order to satisfy the public mind 
on the question. It was proposed that 
the grain-loading clauses should be left 
as they were last year; but he adhered 
to his own opinion that the only way of 
dealing with the matter was to provide 
that one-fourth of the cargo should be 
stowed in bags and loaded on the top of 
the bulk. As to deck cargoes, he failed 
to see why one portion of the cargo 
should be exempt from tonnage dues 
whilst another was liable to them. Some 
information was required as to what the 
right hon. Gentleman had done during 
the Recess with respect to foreign Go- 
vernments. If restrictions were to be 
placed upon deck-loading in British 
vessels they ought also, by international 
agreement, to be imposed in the case of 
foreign ships. The Court of Survey pro- 
posed to be constituted was an improve- 
ment upon the plan contained in the Bill 
of last year; but he could not say the 
same with regard to the training-ship 
scheme, unless the Government was pre- 
pared to undertake the sole responsibility 
of establishing such ships at the expense 
of the country, and so providing for the 
merchant service the improved class of 
seamen which was so much required. 
On the whole, there were many objec- 
tions to various clauses in the Bill; but 
he should reserve himself for their dis- 
cussion during its future progress, and 
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especially when it went into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, he did not pro- 
pose to offer any general opinion on 
the subject of the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman until he had had the oppor- 
tunity of reading it and considering it 
carefully ; because, although the state- 
ment which they had heard was lament- 
ably short of what would be necessary 
as a satisfactory solution of the question, 
he was conscious of the great advantage 
of the Government taking up the mea- 
sure, and of the possibility of improving 
it in Committee. He should meet the Bill 
with every disposition to see an oppor- 
tunity of amending it rather than of em- 
barrassing the Government and seeking 
to keep open the question a day longer 
than was absolutely necessary. He 
would like, however, to make one or two 
remarks upon some of the principal 
points. He had been very much struck, 
on the subject of the survey of vessels, 
with the complaint on the part of ship- 
owners that the onus of proof was thrown 
upon them, that the vessels which had 
been lost started in a thoroughly sea- 
worthy condition. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Charles Adderley) contended 
that this was a mistaken view of their 
position. Because nothing could be 
proved, inasmuch as anybody who could 
tell anything was at the bottom of the 
sea. The difficulty of proving a negative 
was so great that he saw no reason why 
they should regard the position as un- 
favourable to them. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken much credit for the 
fact that an efficient Law Officer had 
been appointed to see that the provisions 
of the Act of last Session were carried 
out, although he admitted that there had 
been no conviction under the Act. 
Surely if that efficient officer had done 
his duty he might have discovered in 
some out of the 500 or 600 cases in which 
the Board of Trade had stopped ships 
which were proved to be unseaworthy, 
sufficient evidence to have convicted the 
shipowners of an intention to send an 
unseaworthy ship to sea. He saw no 
reason why ships should not be placed 
on the same footing with factories, 
mines, and mills, and properly qualified 
persons sent to inspect them, armed with 
authority to require all necessary con- 
ditions to be complied with. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to leave the 
subject of grain cargoes: as it was left 
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last Session, and he added that the 
Board of Trade issued instructions to its 
agents on this point. He (Mr. Plimsoll) 
had seen those instructions, and they 
warned the agents that they were not to 
interfere in any way. That was the only 
trace he could find of any instruction in 
the Circular. Whilst he felt thankful 
that duly qualified officers were autho- 
rized to go on board ships, they were in- 
debted for that to the Foreign Office, for 
the Board of Trade gave him a curt 
refusal to make any such arrangement, 
and it was only when Lord Derby was 
referred to that the thing was granted. 
With regard to deck cargoes, the right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the legis- 
lation that existed before 1862 prohibit- 
ing deck cargoes had been absolutely 
nugatory. He (Mr. Plimsoll) was as- 
tonished to hear that statement, because 
one expected a Minister of the Crown to 
inform himself on these points. A Cir- 
cular was issued by the Board of Trade 
itself to Lloyd’s in 1874, asking for infor- 
mation on this very subject. Lloyd’s 
- employed two gentlemen of great ability 
—namely, Messrs. Janson and Wake- 
field—who examined the records of over 
6,800 voyages of timber-loaded ships for 
10 years during which deck-loading was 
prohibited, and for the 10 years after the 
prohibition was removed in 1862, and 
they reported to Lloyds, who, he pre- 
sumed, reported to the Board of Trade, 
that the loss of life since 1862 was vastly 
greater than when the deckloading was 
prohibited. The evidence was most con- 
clusive on the point, though at the 
moment he forgot the figures. The right 
hon. Gentleman made himself a little 
merry at his (Mr. Plimsoll’s) expense, 
because he desired to preventdeck-loaded 
timber ships from entering British ports, 
and had asked whether such ships were 
to be sent out to sea again to be lost. 
He, however, was not to be deterred 
from carrying out his object by ridicule 
of that character. Of course such ships 
were not to be sent out to sea again to 
be lost; but heavy penalties might be 
imposed upon all such ships which 
entered our ports, and the effect in time 
would be to prevent them being sent 
here. That legislation of that kind if 
properly enforced would be successful, 
had been proved by the Indian Govern- 
ment, who had imposed heavy penalties 
on all over-crowded and ill-found vessels 
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ing from Jaffa, and had thus put an end 
to the evils sought to be repressed. The 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
himself satisfied with the legislation of 
last year as to the load-line; but upon 
that point he should be prepared to join 
issue with him in Committee; because 
one of the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
supporters had said, with regard to many 
of the ships sailing from the port he be- 
longed to, that the load-line might just 
as well be put upon the funnel as where 
it was placed under last year’s statute. 
Shipowners who placed a very fair load- 
line on their ships in our ports buried 
that line completely when they got into 
the Black Sea, and thus it became utterly 
valueless. In the present Act there was 
no penalty for submerging the load-line, 
such as it was. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also described how he had got 12 
representative gentlemen to try to devise 
some general scheme by which it might 
be decided when a ship was overloaded, 
and they had failed. No doubt they 
would fail, because the problem he set 
them was the wrong problem. The 
question was not how to get a general 
ruling, for such a thing could not be de- 
vised, but—‘‘Can you, or any two of 
you, on any ship submitted to you, find 
a safe load-line for that ship?’’ The 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce had re- 
cently passed a sensible resolution on 
this point ; but the only method of deter- 
mining what was a fair load-line was by 
considering each individual case. No 
general principle could be applied to 
these matters. But there would be no 
difficulty whatever in experts dealing 
with each case, and the load-line already 
in operation would greatly facilitate their 
labours if such a commission of experts 
should be appointed. The Board of 
Customs were already in possession of 
the lines of each ship; and if the Go- 
vernment were desirous of arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion he should recom- 
mend them to get the 12 gentlemen to 
go through the returns made by the ship- 
owners, and where they found that an 
ample free board had been allowed put 
those ships aside and deal with the re- 
mainder one by one. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the inquiries 
with regard to lost ships generally be- 
came inquiries, not into the seaworthi- 
ness of the ship, but into the guilt or 
innocence of the captain. That was pre- 
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Session, for which he got into dreadful 
hot water at the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman. \ What he said would be 
found in the debates as well as the 
manner in which his remarks were re- 
ceived. Undoubtedly it was the case 
that these inquiries resolved themselves 
into the guilt or innocence of the captain 
and not the seaworthiness or otherwise 
of the ship. It was unnecessary that he 
should disclaim all intention of libelling 
all shipowners ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given an illustration of the 
abnormal position into which this great 
and important question had drifted when 
he informed the House that ships were 
frequently taken down the river by 
foreign crews until the drunken and 
diseased English sailors were put on 
board of them. Why, he asked, were ship- 
ownerstreated entirely differentfrom other 
employers? Suppose the railway com- 
pany had said in respect to the Abbots 
Ripton collision—‘‘ Oh, the engine-driver 
was drunk and the stoker was drunk,” 
and had urged that as an excuse, would 
not the public say—‘‘It is your busi- 
ness to provide sober men?” Why 
should the shipowner be relieved from 
responsibility for the acts of their ser- 
vants? Why should shipowners not in- 
quire into the character of their servants, 
and see the sort of people they were en- 
gaging? If a drunken crew were put 
on board at the last moment, who was to 
blame—the men, who were helpless, or 
the sober men who sent them to sea in 
that condition? He did not see why 
shipowners should not be held respon- 
sible, like any other class of employers, 
for the people they employed. He must 
now repeat what he said at the outset, 
that when he found, although the clauses 
of the Bill were apparently unsatisfac- 
tory, that there were clauses dealing with 
survey, deck cargoes, load-line, and grain 
cargoes, he thought that even if the 
Bill might not be such as the House and 
the country would accept as it stood, yet 
it would afford a framework which the 
House in Committee might fill up with 
some very good and useful legislation. 
While reciprocating the kind expressions 
used towards himself, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would approach the subject 
with a disposition to accept the opinion 
of the House in the matter. He trusted 
the decision on each separate issue as it 
arose in the hands of the House, confi- 
dent that so far as the House could ac- 
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complish it, they would have good and 
useful legislation on the subject. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
failure of last Session was to be aittri- 
buted mainly to the fact that the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman had not pre- 
cedence over the Bills of his Colleagues ; 
it was postponed to almost every Bill 
of his Colleagues. But even when the 
House finally got into Committee upon 
it the House would recollect that the 
measure had hardly been properly con- 
sidered by the Cabinet itself, and the 
right hon. Gentleman did not receive 
from the Prime Minister the support 
which might have been expected. The 
House might hope that these mistakes 
would not be repeated this year, that 
this Bill would be properly considered, 
and that full opportunity would be given 
for the discussion, not only of its clauses, 
but also of the very important Amend- 
ments which would probably be proposed 
by the hon. Miaiber for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll). He regretted to hear what 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
said with respect to the question of con- 
solidation. e (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
thought a Consolidation Bill ought to 
follow this Bill immediately. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade seemed 
to think that there could be no con- 
solidation, because there was too much 
excitement in the mind of the public 
on the subject; but without some in- 
terest in the public mind it would 
be impossible at any time to carry a 
Consolidation Bill. Therefore, he could 
not but think that, considering the 
somewhat meagre programme which the 
Cabinet had laid before Parliament, it 
would be possible to carry not only this 
Bill, but also a Consolidation Biit which 
would reduce to something like order 
the great chaos in which all shipping 
questions were now. He must admit 
that from all the information he had re- 
ceived with respect to the appointments 
made during the Recess under the mea- 
sure of last Session, they were judicious 
and good ones. He was quite certain 
that one appointment made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, or rather by the Prime 
Minister—namely, that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) to 
the Board of Trade—had been received 
with great satisfaction by the House, 
and he might say by the country. He 
did not propose on the present occasion 
to go through the many details stated 
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by the right hon. Gentleman ; but there 
was one point on which he must say a 
few words. The House would recollect 
that last Session the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed in his Bill that a sum out 
of the Mercantile Marine Fund should 
be applied to the training of boys for 
the Merchant Service. He wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would lay on the Table any scheme under 
which that money would be laid out in 
the training of boys for ships. Last 
Session the right hon. Gentleman, he 
believed, was unable to give the House 
any scheme, for the best of reasons— 
because he had no scheme at all. [Sir 
Cuartes AppERLEY dissented.] At all 
events, the right hon. Gentleman was 
not able to give it to the House. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
tell the House what sum of money he 
would contribute towards the training 
of boys, and subject to what conditions. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s proposal 
icra directly or indirectly, the taxa- 
tion of shipowners, and they were en- 
titled, he thought, to know on what 
conditions this money would be spent. 
As to the other details of the Bill, they 
would be better discussed on the second 
reading. 

Mr. E. J. REED admitted that the 
Bill went further than he had antici- 
pated, and he was glad that it did so. 
It proposed to legislate on three out of 
the four important points which had 
been under deliberation last year. It 
did not deal with the question of load- 
line as the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll) would wish; but he (Mr. E. 
J. Reed) apprehended that the object of 
legislation was not to embody the views 
simply of one particular individual, but 
to legislate for the general satisfaction. 
What was wanted was that the Govern- 
ment should show they were disposed 
to go as far as the country desired them 
to go, and that had certainly been done 
in this instance. But though it did that, 
he himself was of opinion it might have 
been better had the Governmert gone 
further. For himself, he believed that 
a survey of ships by the Government was 
perfectly practicable. He did not agree 
with the hon. Member for Derby that 
the load-line proposals were unsatisfac- 
tory. That subj ect, it ought to be borne 
in mind, was full of difficulty, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had shown that 
the owner’s load-line had many bene- 
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ficial indirect effects. "With regard to 
the question of deck cargo, as with 
regard to the question of a load-line, he 
thought that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was an.extremely well-considered 
one; but he doubted if it would be found 
to be a final one; or that it was all that 
the Government could fairly be asked to 
prescribe. He believed that the Bill 
was a very fair proposal as a whole, and 
that, both in what it did and what it 
admitted of being done in Committee, it 
put before the House a measure which 
they might well receive with satisfaction 
and thankfulness. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rares, Sir Coartes ADDER- 
Ley, and Mr. Epwarp STannHope. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—OPPOSED BUSINESS. 
} RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE moved— 


“That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 
the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after 
half-past Twelve of the clock at night with re- 
spect to which Order or Notice of Motion a 
Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have 
been printed on the Notice Paper, or if such 
Notice of Motion shall only have been given 
the next previous day of sitting, and objection 
shall be taken when such Notice is called.” 


Mr. CHADWICK wished to enter 
his protest against the Resolution, on 
the ground that he had often seen the 
Order which it involved used to impede 
important Motions of independent Mem- 
bers of the House. If it were only a 
question as to no new Business being 
introduced after half-past 12 o’clock, for 
which the late Mr. Brotherton so long 
contended, he should heartily support 
the Resolution. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill for facilitating 
the Regulation and Improvement of 
Commons, and for the amendment of 
the Inclosure Acts, said, that no one 
could have read or looked at the Report 
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of the Inclosure Commissioners for the 
last year without being struck with the 
very great number of inclosure schemes, 
passed by the Commissioners, which had 
been silently waiting for their confirma- 
tion by Parliament. For years past 
Parliament had practically come to the 
conclusion, without an absolute vote, 
that it would not confirm any further 
schemes of that kind until the law regu- 
lating the inclosure of commons had 
been, to some extent, revised; and also 
that it would not undertake the revision 
of the law on that subject until it had 
had laid before it as accurate an account 
as could be obtained of the quantity of 
land which yet remained uninclosed, 
pointing out how much of it could be 
cultivated and how much could not, 
together with certain other particulars 
respecting those lands. All those parti- 
culars were now before the House, and 
he thought it was quite time that an end 
should be put to that which had become 
a disgrace to the legislation of this 
country—namely, that there should be 
a law passed for the inclosure of com- 
mons, and that people should go to a 
certain expense to have their lands in- 
closed, and should then find it practically 
impossible to get their schemes con- 
firmed. Therefore, he thought that the 
House would probably be of the same 
opinion as the Government — namely, 
that the period had arrived when that 
question should be undertaken, and in 
a somewhat broad and comprehensive 
spirit, so as once for all to put the mat- 
ter on such a foundation as it might rest 
upon, they hoped, for a long term of 
years. The Report they had had placed 
before them as to the extent of land 
which still remained uninclosed, and 
otherwise was most interesting. He 
found that the total amount of that land 
was about 2,632,000 acres, of which 
about 883,000 acres were apparently 
capable of being brought into cultiva- 
tion ; while nearly 1,500,000 acres were 
unsuited for cultivation, and about 
250,000 acres might be called common 
field land. Now, what had really been 
the reason why Parliament had held its 
hand in confirming inclosure schemes of 
late years? It was briefly this. They 
had not been satisfied that sufficient 
compensation had been given to those 
who had admittedly no proprietory rights 
over the commons, but who, neverthe- 
less, practically incurred a loss by the 
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fact of the commons being inclosed. 
Out of 587,000 acres inclosed since the 


passing of the Inclosure Acts, only 
something like 4,000 acres had been 
made into allotments for gardens, recre- 
ation grounds, &c., although about 
414,000 were available for that purpose; 
and this he believed was one of the main 
causes which had brought the operation 
of the Inclosure Acts into some dis- 
favour, and had led to public opinion 
demanding the revision of those Acts. 
He was not. going to trouble the House 
with a discussion of the ancient laws 
relating to commons; but he thought it 
right to call attention to the origin of 
some of the first Inclosure Acts which 
had been passed. Up to 1845 no in- 
closures occurred without the sanction 
of Parliament, except by private Acts; 
but towards the end of last century 
Select Committees were appointed to 
consider the inclosure question. In 1801 
the Inclosure Clauses Consolidation Act 
was passed, the object of which was in 
the first place to increase the supply of 
food for the people, the extent of uncul- 
tivated land being very great compared 
with the population ; and, sosondh , to 
furnish employment for the soldiers re- 
turning from the war of that time. So 
matters went on until 1845, when, after 
considerable inquiry, a general Inclosure 
Act came into law. This Act was in- 
tended to facilitate the inclosure of lands 
by the great saving of expense effected 
by public instead of private Acts, and by 
having inquiries conducted locally in- 
stead of by Committees of the House, 
which was more convenient for those 
whose interests were concerned. Still, 
there was no doubt the object of the Act 
of 1845 was, in the main, the increase 
of the food of the people; and the 
Commissioners, he believed, had done 
their duty most faithfully and honestly 
according to the intentions of the Par- 
liament of that day. The Act of 1845, 
however, did not recognize any right of 
the public at large to the commons, which 
were practically the property of private 
persons, and no legal decision had ever 
been given to that effect. But the Act 
contained certain provisions in order 
to secure for the public some com- 
pensation for the loss of the enjoy- 
ment which they individually suffered 
by the commons being inclosed. Pro- 
vision was also made for the allot- 
ment of gardens, recreation grounds, 
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&c. Under this Act, inclosures went on 
to a large extent; but, as he had said, 
out of 414,000 acres subject to allot- 
ment, rather less than 4,000 acres had 
been allotted. Circumstances had, no 
doubt, greatly altered since the passing 
of the Inclosure Act of 1801, and even 
that of 1845. The feeling of the coun- 
try had changed on the subject, and the 
reason for it was not difficult to find. 
In the first place, the necessity for in- 
creasing the food supply of the people 
by the cultivation of commons was not 
by any means so pressing as for- 
merly. Indeed, the amount of food that 
could be supplied by the commons if 
put under cultivation would be but as a 
drop in the ocean compared with the 
supplies that now came from abroad. 
Then the general increase of the popu- 
lation was so large that in discussing 
the expediency of inclosing lands they 
had to consider, not merely how to in- 
crease the food supply, but what was 
really best calculated to promote the 
health and material prosperity of the 
people of this country. Whatever could 
be done in this way without interfering 
with private rights, it was their duty to 
do ; and the question of commons, viewed 
in this light, was perhaps of even greater 
importance now than it was in 1801 and 
1845. But it was worth while to con- 
sider whether there was no other reason 
than that he had mentioned for the dis- 
favour into which the Acts had fallen. 
One point was that under the Inclosure 
Act there was no security that land 
which was inclosed would be applied to 
the purpose to which it was intended— 
namely, cultivation. It might be em- 
ployed for building or planting. Again, 
the provision of the Inclosure Acts for 
the protection of the community had 
become practically inoperative. Until 
recently it was undoubtedly the acknow- 
ledged practice of the Commissioners to 
look upon inelosures as private improve- 
ments, and he believed those gentlemen 
had acted from a sense of public duty. 
Latterly, however, inclosure schemes 
had come to be regarded as affecting 
the material interests of the public, and 
great strides had been taken in that 
direction by Parliament. In 1865 a 
Committee was appointed to ‘inquire 
into the best means of preserving for 
the public use the Forests, Commons, and 
Open Spaces in and around the Metro- 
polis,” and in the following year an Act 
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was passed, and was now law, regu- 
lating those commons and dealing with 
them in quite a different way from the 
manner in which they had been dealt 
with before. In 1869 a further inquiry 
was made, and the Committee on this 
occasion made certain recommendations 
which had never before been put in 
force. In the inquiry care should be 
taken that public objects as well as 
private objects should be considered by 
the Commissioners, and that some in- 
formation should be laid before Parlia- 
ment not connected with any particular 
inclosure, but with the general ques- 
tion, in case an Inclosure Bill were 
passed. He would not detain the House 
for a moment in discussing those plans 
in 1870 and 1872 dealing with the pro- 
posals of the Commissioners. The his- 
tory, if he might so call it, of the legis- 
lation down to this point would lead 
many of the Members of that House to 
some of the following conclusions :—In 
the first place, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that a Bill should not be brought 
in having the effect of preventing the 
further inclosure of commons; in the 
next place, that any Bill brought in 
should secure to landowners and those 
interested in commons the same facilities 
that they hitherto possessed to make 
inclosures by a comparatively inexpen- 
sive process; and although it should 
not, any more than any of the previous 
Acts, recognize in any way proprietory 
rights, unless where they really existed, 
it should maintain strictly all the pri- 
vate rights of those interested in the 
commons. When those persons came 
before Parliament the effect of each in- 
closure should be carefully ascertained 
by the Commissioners and brought 
before the cognizance of Parliament 
before Parliament was asked to deal 
with it. There was one more conclu- 
sion to which he thought they ought to 
come—that it was no longer the inte- 
rest of the State—at least, to nothing 
like the extent it was some years ago— 
to interest itself in the multiplication of 
inclosures. They must now rather con- 
sider inclosures as schemes for private 
improvement, the State seeing that the 
public interest did not suffer by the in- 
closures. Ifthe Act of 1845 had been 
brought forward in the present day, 
probably greater effect would have been 
given to it, considering the temper of 
the country. He did not believe, how- 
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ever, that the full effect of the Act of 
1845 was generally known throughout 
the country. There was no doubt that 
in that Act there were very strong pro- 
visions, and he pointed to one of the 
sections which required full information 
from the applicants as to the effects of 
the inclosure, &c.—its advantages and 
its results, so far as the poor were con- 
cerned. A Report had to be made by 
the Assistant Commissioner as to whe- 
ther he considered the inclosure expe- 
dient on private and public grounds. 
He could not forget that when they 
came to deal with this question, to settle 
it they must go upon the lines of the 
Act of 1845, taking care that the provi- 
sions to which he referred should be 
fully carried into effect. If the House 
would permit him, he would explain 
what was the intention of the Govern- 
ment in regard to this point. They 
started in the Preamble by setting out 
the provisions of the Act to which he 
had referred, and by stating that which 
he believed to be emphatically the 
truth—that it was expedient to give 
further effect to the provisions set 
out in the Preamble. They must 
take into consideration that which 
the people of this country wanted al- 
most as much as food—the air which 
they breathed and the health which 
they enjoyed. It might be that a 
great deal should be done with these 
waste lands; but in a very great many 
cases it was no doubt necessary for the 
people of the country that inclosures 
should still be made, but he believed it 
would be still more necessary that these 
commons, in a great number of cases, 
should not be inclosed. He, therefore, 
provided that they should be dealt with 
not only under the old Inclosure Acts, by 
inclosing them separately, but by keep- 
ing them as commons, and giving the 
greatest facility for their regulation and 
improvement. The Bill provided that 
the Commissioners might entertain an 
application fora Provisional Order—first, 
for the regulation of a common; and, 
secondly, for the inclosure of the com- 
mon; and he sincerely hoped, if that 
Act became law, as he trusted it would, 
that more applications would be made 
for the regulation of the commons than 
for their inclosure. As to the regulation, 
he divided it into two heads. In the 
first place, all that might be wanted 
was simply the practical adjustment of 
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the rights of those interested in the 
commons. There were, no doubt, many 
cases where the rights were undefined, 
and where disputes led to great mis- 
understanding. He would take the case 
of commoners’ rights. In the matter of 
pasture he would not deprive any man 
of his rights; but there were rights of 
trover and estrover which might be 
detrimental to the common, and then he 
would give power to compensate those 
with whose rights they would interfere. 
He would give compensation in kind or 
in money. As to improvement, it was 
clear that there were a great number, 
such as the commons of Surrey, which 
no one would think of inclosing, but 
which were in a lamentable state for 
want of all sorts of things being done, 
which there was nobody to do, and for 
which no funds could be found. He 
would give all those interested power to 
apply to the Inclosure Commissioners 
for a scheme by which a common might 
be improved, or by which some portions 
of it might be sold and some sort of rate 
levied on the holders for the purpose of 
having the necessary improvements ef- 
fected. "When an application was made 
under the Provisional Order in .consider- 
ing the expediency of that application, 
he wished to tie down the Commissioners 
more closely than had hitherto been the 
case to the desirability of seeing whether 
the proposed improvements would be 
really for the benefit of the neighbour- 
hood as well as for the advantage of 
private rights. By the benefit of the 
neighbourhood he meant ‘whether they 
would tend to the health and comfort of 
the inhabitants of any city or populous 
a in or near any parish in which the 
and proposed to be inclosed was situ- 
ated. That was merely practically re- 
enacting the words which were to be 
found in the Act of 1845, and enabling 
the Commissioners to put in any scheme 
for inclosure any of those conditions 
which they might deem to be suitable: 
such as that free access should be se- 
cured to any particular path; that par- 
ticular trees should be preserved or 
destroyed ; and where no ground for the 
purposes of recreation was reserved the 
privilege of playing games at such times 
and on such parts of the inclosure as | 
might be thought expedient should be 
secured, so that due care would be taken 
that injury was not caused to the com- 
moner, He must make some reference 
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to the question of suburban commons. A 
Bill had been laid before the House with 


the view of applying the Metropolitan 
Act to all the great towns throughout the 
country. That was an Act, however, 
which it was very difficult to work, and 
what he wished to see done was that in 
dealing with inclosures in the neigh- 
bourhood of populous places ample se- 
eurity should be taken that a full state- 
ment of the facts in each case should be 
brought before Parliament, and that 
those who were locally interested in 
opposing any inclosure should have the 
opportunity of putting forward their 
claims and objections. He therefore 
proposed that notice of any application 
in the case of a suburban common situ- 
ated within six miles of a populous place 
should be served on the ten sanitary 
authority, and that he should have a 
right to go before the Assistant Com- 
missioner and ascertain the views of the 
Board on the question. It was further 
provided that the urban sanitary au- 
thority might acquire by gift or in any 
other legitimate way a common or any 
part of it, and the number of persons 
who would, as he already stated, be re- 
quired to make an application to the 
Inclosure Commissioners in the case of 
an inclosure in severalty might do so in 
the case to which he was now referring. 
He did not know whether he need enter 
further into the details of the Bill; but 
anyone who had looked into the pro- 
cedure clauses of the Act of 1845 would 
see that the question of private rights 
and public interests was mixed up in a 
way which was not very clear, and it 
was, he thought, very much better that 
they should be practically separated. 
He had found it very difficult to embody 
in the clauses, as they stood, of the Act of 
1845 all the recommendations of the 
Committee which sat in 1869; but he 
had adopted all the recommendations of 
that Committee, and had inserted the 
whole of the procedure in the present 
Bill, repealing, for the purpose, the 
few sections of the Act of 1845 to 
which he had just alluded. Hon. Mem- 
bers would, when they saw the Bill, 
at once find the difference which was 
established between the evidence re- 
lating to questions affecting the benefit 
of the neighbourhood, and that having 
reference to private rights. The Go- 
vernment were desirous that on any 
application for a scheme there should be 
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produced before the Assistant Commis- 


sioner all the evidence in favour of the 
advantages which would be conferred 
upon the inhabitants of towns as well as 
that in which private rights were con- 
cerned. Then provision was made, not 
that the Inclosure Commissioners should 
once a year make any general Report to 
that House, but that every scheme which 
came before them, should be separately 
reported, and, together with the scheme, 
all the information which they had re- 
ceived in respect to it. It was further 
proposed for protection of village greens, 
which were so essential in many parts of 
the country, that the provisions against 
encroaching upon them should be 
strengthened. a number of old Acts 
proceedings in such a case could only be 
taken by certain recognized officers, and 
the Government had thought it right to 
make every encroachment on a village 
green a public nuisance, and to enable 
any one to proceed against the persons 
so offending. There was only one further 
point which remained to be noticed, and 
that was when the schemes were passed 
by the Inclosure Commissioners how 
they were to be dealt with. Now, that 
was a question of procedure in that 
House. Originally when the Secretary 
of State brought in the schemes of the 
Inclosure Commissioners, his function 
was one which was purely ministerial in 
regard to it. Of late years, however, 
greater interest was taken in the subject, 
and the Secretary of State for the time 
being not only brought in those schemes, 
but had sometimes to force them through 
the House, although he might never 
have had an opportunity of pronouncing 
a judgment as to whether he deemed 
them to be wise or not. Now, he thought 
some better plan might be devised, by 
means of which those schemes might be 
more carefully watched. He did not 
regard it as right that the Government 
should be mixed up with them in the 
way he had just mentioned, and what he 
should propose was that some such plan 
as that which had hitherto existed, in the 
case of the expiring Turnpike Acts, 
should be adopted. Those Acts were 
scheduled, and when the next Session 
commenced they were referred to a 
Standing Committee of the House, who 
reported upon them, and then it was 
that the Government stepped in, and the 
recommendation, he might add, of. the 
Committee of 1871 was, that all such 
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schemes as those with which he was now 
dealing should be laid before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Such, 
then, was the way in which the Govern- 
ment | to deal with the ques- 
tion of the inclosure of commons. He 
believed it was not expedient that an 
inclosure should take place without full 
information, and without all objections 
being heard. It was much more expe- 
dient that a large number of commons 
should be regulated without inclosures ; 
and he hoped when the Bill was con- 
sidered it would be found that all vested 
interests had been most carefully guarded, 
and that people would also see what was 
equally essential—that we should make 
greater provision to ensure that the other 
part of the case would be looked to— 
namely, the health, comfort, and con- 
venience of those who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of commons, the welfare of 
small commoners, and the comfort of the 
labouring poor who were in the habit of 
frequenting them for the purpose of 
recreation. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for leave to bring 
in the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the inclosure of commons was certainly 
an important subject; but it had not 
been hitherto regarded as one of such 
overwhelming interest as to entitle it to 
a place in the Queen’s Speech. If any 
public interest was felt in the subject, it 
was in the direction of keeping the com- 
mons open rather than inclosing them. 
The Bill of the right hon. Gentleman, 
however, was rather taken from the 
point of view of lords of manors. The 
right hon. Gentleman had given an inte- 
resting account of the question, but had 
stopped short at the year 1869. In that 
year a Committee sat on the question, 
and came to the conclusion that under 
the inclosures which had taken place for 
many years the interests of the public 
had been gravely neglected; and they 
drew up a Report recommending that in 
any future inclosures the interest of the 
public and neighbouring poor should be 
carefully guarded. In 1871 he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) brought in a Bill founded 
on that Report. That Bill was, to a 
certain extent, a compromise, and was 
the cause of something like a rupture 
between himself and hon. Members sit- 
ting below the Gangway on his own side 
of the House. The measure was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee; which 
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—— in its favour; but it was so 
vehemently opposed by hon. Members 
sitting on the other side of the House 
that it was impossible to proceed with 
it. In the Session following the Earl of 
Morley brought in an Inclosure Bill with 
similar provisions, which was more dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords than almost 
any measure of the Session. It had 
reached a third reading, when it was 
opposed, and on the Motion of the Duke 
of Northumberland rejected, on the 
ground that it interfered with the rights 
of property. As he understood the Bill 
now before the House, it was very much 
the same measure as that brought into 
the House of Lords. Why, therefore, 
was not this Bill introduced in the other 
House? Why should they waste their 
time in discussing a measure of this kind 
with the almost certainty that when it 
went to the House of Lords it would be 
rejected? [Mr. Assneton Cross: No. ] 
The Bill certainly did not embrace the 
clauses relative to suburban commons ; 
but otherwise it was substantially the 
same. [Mr. Assneron Cross: It is a 
very different Bill.] He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) must remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that great strides had been 


| made by public opinion on this subject 


since 1870, and that he, for one, should 
not be satisfied with the compromise 
which he was ready to accept in 1870. 
Various law suits relating to the com- 
mons in the neighbourhood of London, 
especially that of Epping Forest, had 
since been brought to a conclusion, and 
the decisions of the Law Courts in regard 
to the commons at Hampstead, Berk- 
hampstead, and Tooting, had thrown a 
flood of light on the subject. Moreover, 
during the last three years a very im- 
portant movement had been going on 
among the agricultural labourers, who 
at all their meetings laid great stress 
upon their grievances arising out of the 
inclosure of commons, and no measure 
would satisfy either them or the public 
which did not deal with the question in 
a broader, wider, and more comprehen- 
sive spirit than the Bill of 1871. What 
had to a great extent preserved the 
commons hitherto had been the uncer- 
tainty as to the rights of the various 
parties. He did not know whether the 
Bill provided for the regulation as well 
the inclosure of commons. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
if any application were made for the 
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tion of commons under this Bill, 
any scheme of improvement would come 
under the notice of Parliament. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he be- 
lieved that very few applications for the 
regulation of commons would be made 
under the Bill, and that they would be 
principally made for inclosures. He 
should look through the details of the 
Bill with interest; and if they were 
really framed on a wide basis, he should 
give it his cordial support. 

Mr. GOSCHEN wished to know 
whether he had understood the Home 
Secretary to state that the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission of 1869—that an 
increased proportion of the land should 
be reserved—would be followed ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had removed all limit. 

Mr. GOSCHEN feared that this left 
the matter at the discretion of the Com- 
missioners and took away the security 
from the public. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked 
that the removal of the limit gave the 
greatest possible security, because that 
particular fact of the proportion of land 
reserved must be brought before the 
notice of Parliament. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, this would be 
one of the points to which the House 
would direct its attention when the Bill 
came before it for consideration. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he hoped the 
country would have time to fully con- 
sider the Bill before it was further pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. LEEMAN thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for the manner in which 
he had introduced the Bill, and ventured 
to think that the measure was one which 
would give great satisfaction to the 
country. He had no hesitation in stating 
that much good for the general public 
was foreshadowed in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he believed 
that all rights would be protected and 
preserved. The Government were en- 
titled to thanks for taking up a question 
which had been hung up so long a time, 
and, in particular, for attempting to 
provide regulations for large suburban 
commons, the magnitude of which was 
out of all proportion to the number of 
the surrounding population who could 
make use of them, and the result was 
they were neglected, to the detriment 
equally of lords of the manor and of 
those who had quasi rights over them. 
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If the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) could see no difference 


between the Government Bill and that 
which he introduced in 1871, in the 
name of reason why did he now oppose 
the Government Bill? If his proposi- 
tions were right then, they were right 
now. The mode of dealing with the 
commons in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don could have no influence on the 
legislation required for commons in the 
remote districts of the country. He 
hoped the Home Secretary would pro- 
ceed with all despatch with a Bill which 
seemed to contain the elements of good 
for all concerned. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, he had 
listened with some little astonishment 
to the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken ; because, if there 
was a Member of the House who had 
done much for the preservation of 
commons, it was the hon. Member for 
Reading, and it was not his fault, nor 
that of the late Government, that they 
could not carry all their measures. No 
one he was sure would be more anxious 
than the hon. Member for Reading to 
give fair consideration to a Bill aiming 
at the objects which he had so long 
laboured to promote. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for facilitating the Regulation and Im- 
provement of Commons, and for the amendment 
of the Inclosure Acts, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Secretary Cross and Sir Henry Setwin- 
IBBETSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


INDIAN LEGISLATION BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Lorn GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Legislation 
in India with a view to the consolida- 
tion thereof, said, it was the same as 
that which received unanimous support 
last Session in the House of Lords, but 
which had to be abandoned through the 
want of time to pass it. The Bill would 
consolidate into one Act certain powers 
conferred on the Governor General con- 
tained in three different Acts of Parlia- 
ment. At present the Governor General 
could not pass any law which might in 
any way affect any part of the unwritten 
law or Constitution of the United King- 
dom wherein might depend in any de- 
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gree the allegiance of any person of the 
United Kingdom. These words were so 
vague and so unmeaning that they were 
very mischievous, and it was a 
to omit them. The Bill would define 
more accurately the limits within which 
the Governor General might legislate, 
and it would alter the machinery by 
which these limits were at present 
tested, which was by a multitude of ap- 
peals from the local Courts to Courts 
of Appeal, and terminating in the High 
Courts of the Presidency. <A practice 
had lately sprung up, where any act of 
the Governor General was involved in 
any suit, for counsel to contend that the 
law was ultra vires, on the ground that 
the Governor General had exceeded his 
powers in passing it, and if the Governor 
General was no party to the suit he had 
no power to appeal. This Bill proposed 
to remedy it by declaring that no Court 
except the High Court of Appeal of any 
of the Presidencies should have power 
to declare the law to be ultra vires, and 
if the Court decided that it was so, the 
Secretary of State for India would have 
an ultimate appeal to the Privy Council. 
The provisions of the Bill had been sanc- 
tioned by every Secretary of State for 
India, and by everyone who had occupied 
an administrative position in India, and 
unless some such Bill were passed serious 
political dangers might arise in India. 
The Bill gave a clear, distinct, and in- 
disputable title to the Governor General 
in India to exercise those powers with 
which he had been invested. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Legislation 
in India with a view to the consolidation 
thereof, ordered to be brought in by Lord Gzorcr 
Hamitton and Mr. Arrornry GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 54.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENSING 
LAW AMENDMENT) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
moved that the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Licensing 
Laws. 

An hon. Memser: What Licensing 
Laws ? 


Lord George Hamilton 
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Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE said, 
those affecting publicans and grocers, 

is Bill, which was a very modest one, 
consisted of three clauses only, and if it 
received the support of the Government 
he looked with confidence to its becoming 
law. Ths object of the measure was to 
suspend the issue of all fresh publicans’ 
licences within certain limits of popula- 
tion, from 500 in towns and populous 
places, to 300 in rural parishes, and to 
suspend the issue of grocers’ licences 
altogether from the present time. If, 
as already stated, he received assistance 
from Her Majesty’s Government there 
would not be much difficulty in carrying 
the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Harcourt Jounstonz, Mr. 
Brrerey, Mr. Pease, and Mr. Bett. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 56.] 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Select Committee on Standing Orders nomi- 
nated :—Mr. Bruen, Sir Epwarp CoLEsrooxg, 
Mr. Cvunirr, Mr. Froyer, Mr. Tuxomson 
Hankey, Mr. Howarn, Sir Granam Monr- 
GomERY, Mr. Mowsray, The O’Conor Don, 
Mr. Scovrrretp, and Mr. WuiTsreap. 


SELECTION. 


Committee of Selection nominated : — Mr. 
Tuomson Hanxey, Sir Granam Montcomery, 
The O’Conor Don, Mr. Scourrtretp, Mr. Wurr- 
BREAD, and the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


Standing Committee appointed, “to control 
arrangements of the Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms, in the department of the Serjeant at 
Arms attending this House: ’”’—Mr. Apa, Mr. 
Dick, Sir Witi1am Hart Dyxez, Mr. Epwarps, 
Mr. Gotpney, Captain Hayter, Lord Kensinec- 
ton, Mr. Munvz, Mr. Sracrooxz, and Sir Henry 
Wotrr :—Three to be the quorum. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN TOWNS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bruen, Bill to reform and 
assimilate the systems of Local Governments in 
force in Towns in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Bruen, Sir ArrHur Guinness, Mr. 
Corry, Mr. MutHotianp, and Mr. Kavanacu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 52.] 
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COUNTY PALATINE OF LANCASTER (CLERK 
OF THE PEACE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hanrnpcasriz, Bill to 
amend the Act for making regulations as to the 
office of Clerk of the Peace for the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Harpcastiz, Mr. Hout, and Mr. 
CuirTon. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 53.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS REPEAL BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Harcourt Jounstone, Bill 
to repeal “The Contagious Diseases Acts 1864, 
1866, and 1869,” ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Harcourt Jounstonz, Mr. Wuirsreap, 
and Mr. SransFre.p. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUN- 
DAY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wiuson, Bill to prohibit 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Witson, Mr, 
Brruey, Mr. Osnornnz Morean, Mr. M‘Artuur, 
and Mr. Jamzs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 57.] 


UNION RATING (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion ‘of Mr. O’SHavucuyezssy, Bill t0 
substitute Union Rating for Electoral’ Division 
Rating for Poor Law purposes in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. O’SuavcHnessy, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. Downtne, and Mr. Suet. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 58.] 


House adjourned at half 
after Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 11th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—.Sat First in Parliament —'The 
Lord Westbury, after the death of his Grand- 
father. 

Pustic Brrt—First Reading—Appellate Juris- 
diction (5). 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had prepared and laid 
it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 4.) 
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EGYPT—MISSION OF MR. CAVE. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY rose to 
ask the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs a Question of which he 
had given him private Notice. He wished 
to ask the noble Earl, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
lay on the Table the Papers and Instruc- 
tions relative to the mission of Mr. Cave? 
That mission had excited, not only in 
the United Kingdom, but in other coun- 
tries, a great deal of interest, which the 
explanation given by the noble Earl on 
Tuesday evening had not tended to allay. 
That explanation was either more than 
was wanting, or it was something less. 
The noble Earl stated —— 

Tue Duxz or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON rose to Order. The noble 
Earl was acting in contravention of the 
recognized practice of their Lordships’ 
House in making a speech while putting 
a Question under the circumstances of 
this particular case. The noble Earl 
had given private Notice of his Ques- 
tion to his noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary, and, taking advantage of 
that Notice, was proceeding to make a 
speech on a matter of considerable im- 
portance. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it certainly 
was a Rule of their Lordships’ House 
that no Question on which a discussion 
was likely to arise should be put without 
Notice in the ordinary way; but he "8 
prehended that the Rule did not apply 
to observations made merely in explana- 
tion of a Question of which private No- 
tice had been given. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, 
he was quite in the hands of the 
House, and he would be very glad not 
to make any further observations if 
the noble Earl said he would produce 
the Papers. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he was 
prepared to lay on the Table the In- 
structions given to Mr. Cave previous to 
his departure, and some other Papers 
connected with the subject. Those In- 
structions and Papers would be laid 
immediately ; but as to any despatches 
which had passed between the Govern- 
ment and Mr. Cave after that Gentleman 
went to Egypt, it would be better to 
wait until his return before those de- 
spatches were published. 
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TRIBUNAL OF FINAL APPEAL—APPEL- 
LATE JURISDICTION OF THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 


BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
question of Appeal from the Queen’s 
Courts in Great Britain and Ireland; 
and to present a Bill on the subject, and 
said: My Lords, I take the earliest 
opportunity of again calling your Lord- 
ships’ attention—and I hope I am not 
. too sanguine in saying for the last time 
—to the subject of a Tribunal for Final 
Appeal for the United Kingdom. 

My Lords, I shall have to throw my- 
self on your Lordships’ indulgence for 
a short time while I explain the propo- 
sals of Her Majesty’s Government; but, 
my Lords, before I bring that ex- 
planation before you I shall have to 
make a short prefatory statement per- 
sonal to myself. My Lords, I have never 
attempted on the discussion of the ques- 
tion now before the House to mix u 
anything of a personal nature; and as 
I have a few words to say of that cha- 
racter now, I think it better to say them 
at the beginning, in order that they may 
be entirely disconnected from anything 
that is to follow. 

My Lords, I heard and saw during 
the last Session of Parliament various 
statements—and, indeed, observations 
were made in this House bearing in 
the same direction — which implied, 
on the one hand, that although I 
might have been responsible for the 
course taken from time to time on this 
question by Her Majesty’s Government, 
yet that the course they had taken had 
not always had my cordial co-operation ; 
and, further, that in any assent I had 
given to that course I had not been my- 
self consistent. I know there are persons 
to whom it gives pleasure to think that 
there are questions on which the Members 
of a Cabinet are divided in opinion. 
Now, in this instance, I have to baulk 
the expectations of such persons, because 
I think it better at once to say that not 
only am I technically responsible for the 
course which the Government have from 
time to time adopted with reference to the 
subject ofa Tribunal of Final Appeal, but 
that in every instance the course so taken 
has had my cordial approbation. My 
Lords, as regards my own consistency, 
I venture to think that it is a very small 
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matter. It is a matter of opinion; and 
my opinion is that I have not been in- 
consistent. I shall venture to express 
very shortly the grounds on which I 
make that assertion. In the year 1856, 
when a proposition was made in this 
House by the late Lord Derby for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the practice of the House in the 
hearing of Appeals, some observations 
fell from him which impressed me very 
much, and which express so entirely 
what I should myself wish to express, 
that I shall ask your Lordships to allow 
me toread them. He said— 

Meg Rares I shall somewhat shock some of 
your Lordships by pm that, highly as I 
value this privilege, I do not consider its main- 
tenance to be so absolutely essential as some 
noble Lords may think to the fitting discharge 
of the other functions of your Lordships. I 
consider it undoubtedly to be a very high privi- 
lege, and a most important privilege; and as 
regards the legal Members of your Lordships’ 
House, it undoubtedly does vest in them, as 
being such Members, a very high and a very 
important and responsible jurisdiction; and 
even with regard to the House at large, I am 
not prepared to say, though substantially the 
authority is not practically invested in them, 
that the apparent semblance of that authority is 
not in itself a real source of power of which I 
should be sorry to see your Lordships deprived. 
But of this I am quite certain, that if it were 
necessary to take the alternative between the 
maintenance of any privilege of your Lordships’ 
House, however important or however valuable, 
and on the other hand the better administration 
of justice, there is not one of your Lordships 
who would hesitate in regard to that alternative, 
and who would not say, let justice be fairly and 
impartially administered whatever privileges 
this House may be compelled to forego.”— 
[See 3 Hansard, cxl. 1448. 


Now, my Lords, in the year 1856 no- 
thing was done in consequence of the 
proposals then made by the late Lord 
Derby towards improving the Appellate 
Jurisdiction of this House. In 1872 it 
certainly did appear to me that on the 
one hand it was impossible that the 
jurisdiction should continue to be exer- 
cised unless accompanied by some im- 
provement; while, on the other hand, 
up to that time nothing in the direction 
of improvement had been effected. 
Therefore, it was that when, in 1872, 
my noble and learned Friend who was 
then Lord Chancellor (Lord Hatherley), 
as the organ of the late Government, 
proposed in this House a Bill for the 
transfer of the Appellate Jurisdiction of 
this House to another tribunal, I refused 
to accede to that proposal; and your 
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Lordships, instead of reading the Bill a 
second time, assented to a Resolution 
I then moved, substituting an inquiry 
by a Select Committee, as to whether 
changes and improvements could not be 
effected in the administration of the Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction of this House. A 
Committee charged with that inquiry sat 
—I refer to this as a matter of history 
—and in the Committee I ventured to 
make proposals which it appeared to me 
would have effected the improvements 
which the administration of the Appel- 
late Jurisdiction of this House required. 
My proposals had very great support. 
My noble and learned Friend who was 
then Lord Chancellor (Lord Hatherley), 
although he preferred his own plan, yet 
when he found that the House was not 
prepared to accede to it, frankly gave 
me his support. Lord Ripon, then 
Lord President of the Council, who re- 
presented the Government on the Com- 
mittee, also supported me, as did also 
the majority of the Committee. But 
there was a division in the Committee. 
Of several Members of great authority, 
some differed as to the details of my 
plan, and some dissented from the 
scheme altogether. The result was that 
the Report of the Committee came down 
to the House with a divided authority. 
It did not, I think, obtain very much 
support in the House, and I know that 
out-of-doors strong opinions were ex- 
pressed adversely to it. I am, perhaps, 
partial to the proposals I then made. I 
thought then and I still think that they 
were good; but I was not so blind as 
not to see that, though the proposals 
were recommended by a Committee, they 
could not, perhaps, be carried through 
this House, and certainly could not be 
carried through the other House of Par- 
liament. It appeared to me, then, that 
improvements were required in the ad- 
ministration of the Appellate Jurisdiction 
of the House, and that it was not likely 
that those improvements would be ap- 
proved by Parliament. Such was the 
state of things when, in 1873, my noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Selborne), 
who then filled the position which I have 
now the honour to occupy proposed his 
measure carrying into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Judicature Commis- 
sion, and I gave him my support. I 
was keenly anxious that the part of that 
eat scheme which did not affect this 
ouse should pass into law. As re- 
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ed the improvement of the Appel- 
ate Jurisdiction of this House, I found 
there was perfect apathy; and, looking 
at the substance rather than the form, 
I gave my support to the Bill of my 
noble and learned Friend, though I did 
not approve that portion of the measure 
which suppressed intermediate appeal 
and gave a final appeal instead of it. 
When Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment came into Office they found the 
measure of my noble and learned Friend 
the law of the land; and it appeared to 
us that as a Government we had only 
one course to pursue—namely, with the 
view of accepting what had been done 
in the case of final appeals in England, 
to —— a similar rule in the case of 
such appeals from Scotland and from 
Ireland, and to make an addition to the 
scheme of 1873 by the constitution of 
an Intermediate Tribunal of Appeal, 
which appeared to me to be necessary. 
Your Lordships will remember that the 
Bill to effect those objects passed your 
Lordships’ House and went down to the 
other House of Parliament, where the 
Business of the Session before that 
House did not allow of the Bill being 
passed into law. We now come to last 
year. In 1875 the Government took the 
only course which, as it appears to me, 
was open to them. They re-introduced 
the Bill which passed this House in 
1874; and then it became evident that a 
very great change had arrived—a change 
of opinion not merely in this House, but 
out of this House. The Government 
were made aware of that—not only in one 
way, but in scores of ways. The change 
of opinion was manifest; and the Go- 
vernment became aware that it would 
be utterly impossible to pass the mea- 
sure in the form it had been passed in 
this House the previous year. But that 
was notall. So obvious was the change 
of public opinion that Her Majesty’s 
Government considered it to be their 
duty to re-consider the question now that 
a new element had entered into it, and 
that could have been done in no other 
way than by the withdrawal of the Bill. 
My Lords, at the time it was being with- 
drawn, I stated that I looked on its 
withdrawal with very great regret. And 
I did so, for this reason—because it was 
my opinion at the time that the with- 
drawal of the Bill must result in the 
whole scheme for the amendment of our 


system of Judicature being deferred. It 
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had already been postponed for two 
years, and it appeared to me that a 
postponement for a third year was in- 
evitable. But subsequently I was glad, 
and the Government were glad, to see 
our way to a Bill which Parliament ap- 
proved, and which, while addressing 
itself to the other portions of our sys- 
tem of Judicature, postponed for a year 
only the question of the Tribunal of 
Final Appeal. That Bill became law. 
The great change in our system of Judi- 
cature came into operation on the 1st of 
November last ; and I am bound to say 
that every day makes me more satisfied 
of the wisdom of Parliament in at once 
introducing that great change by itself, 
and relegating to another occasion the 
question of Final Appeal. Now, my 
Lords, I have done as far as regards 
myself. I hold the opinion which I have 
held from first to last, and I think the 
course I have taken has been a perfectly 
consistent one; my desire has always 
been to secure the best Tribunal of Final 
Appeal that it is possible to obtain—I 
never had, and I have not, any other 
desire in the matter than that. 

Before I proceed to explain our pro- 
posals for the future, let me, my Lords, 
say a word as to the results of the Judi- 
cature Act now in operation. I am not 
going to trespass on your Lordships 
with elaborate statistics —indeed, the 
length of time during which the Act 
has been in operation does not admit 
of the production of such statistics ;— 
but I feel the deepest gratification in 
saying—and I am sure my noble and 
learned Friend by whose exertions this 
great measure was set on foot will feel 
the deepest gratification in hearing— 
that so far as I can observe, the working 
of the Judicature Act has been in the 
highest degree satisfactory. The work- 
ing of the Act has been characterized 
by flexibility, simplicity, uniformity, and 
economy of judicial time. These have 
ensured the happiest results already, and 
these results afford hopeful augury for 
the future of the measure. And, my 
Lords, I cannot refer to this subject 
without bearing my testimony —my 
grateful testimony—to the frank and 
generous exertions made by every Divi- 
sion of the Court in giving effect to the 
Act. My Lords, one can well understand 
that those who have had long experience 
of an old system and practice, and are 
thoroughly conversant with it, might be 
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expected to be somewhat coy in giving 
their assistance to the working of a new 
one. But on the part of the Judges 
there has been none of that feeling. 
They have shown not enérgy merely, 
but ardour, in giving effect to the new 
legislation, and I believe that it is 
owing to this spirit on the part of the 
Judges that the happy results of the 
measure are in a large degree to be at- 
tributed. Though, as I said, I am not 
going to quote elaborate statistics, I 
shall mention one or two circumstances 
by which your Lordships may be enabled 
to form an opinion as to the advantages 
which have already resulted from the 
change. On the 1st of November last 
there were in the three Common Law 
Courts—The Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer, which are 
now three Divisions of the High Court 
of Justice—380 Mist Prius cases, which 
had been made remanets, and were 
waiting for trial. That was a very 
serious amount of arrears; and I am 
afraid to say how long a time must have 
elapsed, according to the former prac- 
tice, before those remanets could have 
been disposed of. But from the 1st of 
November last six Wisi Prius Courts sat 
—first at Westminster and afterwards 
at Guildhall—and before Christmas the 
whole of these 380 cases had been, I will 
not say heard, but called on, so that the 
suitors in every one of them were afforded 
an opportunity of having their case 
heard if they themselves were prepared 
to have it disposed of. Of course, several 
cases were called on and subsequently 
deferred at the instance of the parties 
because it suited their convenience ; but 
the suitors in all those cases had, I 
believe, an opportunity of having their 
cases heard. My Lords, there is another 
fact. On the same date—the Ist of 
November last—there were standing for 
hearing from the three Divisions—the 
Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas, and 
the Exchequer—27 appeals, which, ac- 
cording to the former practice, would 
have been heard by the Court of Exche- 
quer Chamber. I cannot say what time 
would have elapsed before these Appeals 
in Error would have been disposed of, 
but I think the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber was not in the habit of dis- 
osing of more than 27 cases in a year. 
Naewees, the whole of those 27 Appeals 
were heard and judgment given in them 
before Christmas. I beliéve that judg- 
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ment on one point only was held over, 
but, with that exception, the whole of 
them were heard and disposed of. I 
think I may say, therefore, that the 
working of the Act has led to the best 
possible results in respect of economy of 
judicial time. 

I now, my Lords, come to the question 
of the Tribunal of Final Appeal. In the 
course of last Session I took the liberty 
of saying that there were certain points 
which the Government would consider 
essential in any proposal on this subject 
that they might make to the House, and 
these, I think, were four in number. 
First, that the Tribunal should be the 
same for England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; secondly, that security should be 
taken that every case heard before that 
Tribunal should be heard before an ade- 
quate number of the most highly trained 
and experienced judicial minds that the 
country could supply ; thirdly, that the 
sitting of the Tribunal, whatever it might 
be, should be continuous throughout the 
judicial year; and fourthly, that care 
should be taken that the expense of ap- 
pealing before the Tribunal should be 
kept within as moderate bounds as the 
nature of the case would allow. My 
Lords, I took the liberty of saying that 
in my opinion if those conditions could 
be secured, the question where or in 
what form that Tribunal should be found 
was, I would not say unimportant, but 
comparatively unimportant, as compared 
with the securing of those conditions. 
It might be a question of sentiment, 
prestige, or of traditionary honour and 
dignity, and if its solution could be ac- 
complished while these greater objects 
were secured, that, of course, would be 
the most desirable result at which we 
could arrive. My Lords, I would 
now venture to those essentials which 
I enumerated last Session to add an- 
other. Perhaps I should not say it is 
an essential; but, at least, it would be 
very desirable. My Lords, I venture to 
think it would be very desirable if it could 
be accomplished, that a point of contact 
should be obtained from the Tribunal of 
Final Appealforthe United Kingdom and 
the tribunal which now disposes of appeals 
from the colonies and dependencies of the 
Crown. I mean, of course, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

I do not propose to ask your Lord- 
ships to accompany me in an investiga- 
tion of antiquarian law, but I think 
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your Lordships will hold me justified in 
asking you for a moment to consider what 
is the origin of the Appellate Jurisdiction 
of this House in which we sit. My Lords, 
we are in the habit of saying and recog- 
nizing as one of the maxims of Constitu- 
tional law on which we set the greatest. 
store that the source and fountain of all 
justice in this country is the Sovereign. 
My Lords, let us look at the Courts. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench—what does it 
mean? Justice is there administered, 
according to our idea of the Constitution, 
before the Sovereign through the medium 
of her Justices. Then the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas—justice is there administered 
by the Justices of the Queen. Then the 
Court of Exchequer—justice is there ad- 
ministered by the Barons of the Queen. 
In the Court of Chancery justice is 
administered as in the Queen’s Court. 
and when I turn to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the 
source of its authority is even more 
marked, because there the Sovereign 
directly refers the case to be considered 
to the Judicial Committee, that Com- 
mittee reports its decision to the Sove- 
reign, and the Sovereign gives it effect 
by an Order in Council. My Lords, 
whence is the jurisdiction of this House ? 
Is it the case that this House overrules 
by its own authority the judgment given 
by the Queen, through her Judges in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench and other 
Courts? Now, my Lords, this appears 
to me to be a matter of no small import- 
ance, and I ask your Lordships’ atten- 
tion toit fora few moments. My Lords, 
there is no doubt as to the history of the 
jurisdiction of this House. I ask you 
to bear in mind the distinction between 
two parts of its jurisdiction which are 
essentially different. No doubt your Lord- 
ships are aware of the technical differ- 
ence in this House between Writs of 
Error and Appeals. Writs of Error 
related to the Common Law Courts—the 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and the 
Exchequer. The judgments of those 
Courts are subjects of Writs of Error. 
My Lords, what is a Writ of Error? It 
is a writ issuing from the Sovereign and 
in the name of the Sovereign. It is a 
writ directed to the Chief of the Court— 
the Lord Chief Justice, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, or the 
Lord Chief Baron—and it commands 
him to bring to the; Bar of your Lord- 
ships’ House the record of action as to 
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which complaint has been made, and to 
hand it in, in order that it may be con- 
sidered by the Queen in the presence of, 
and with the assistance of, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal. That is the 
source of the jurisdiction of this House. 
The source is not a claim by this House 
to overrule the decision of the Courts— 
it is the Sovereign of the country asking 
the advice of this Courtasto whether what 
has been done by the inferior Courts has 
been done rightly or wrongly. Let me 
read the words of the form—though 
forms may be dry things—yet I am 
anxious to get at the root of the matter, 
and forms give a great deal of informa- 
tion. I hold in my hand the form of a 
Writ of Error, which, though it was 
abolished two years ago, is good for the 
purpose of showing the source of the 
jurisdiction of this House. It is ad- 
dressed to the Chief of the Court, and it 
commands him— 


“That you do distinctly and openly send 
under your seal a transcript of the record and 
proceedings thereon, with all things touching 
the same, to us in our present Parliament [or if 
Parliament be not then sitting, in our Parlia- 
ment at the next Session thereof, to wit, on the 

day of next ensuing, to be 
holden], and this writ, that the record and pro- 
ceedings thereon being reviewed, we may further 
cause to be done thereupon, with the assent of 
the lords spiritual and temporal in the same 
Parliament, for correcting the error, what of 
right and according to the law and custom of 
England ought to be done.” 


Formerly the Chief of the Court came to 
the Bar of the House and handed in the 
record: now that is done by an officer 
of the Court. The form then pro- 
ceeds :— 

“ Afterwards ’’—that is to say, after the tran- 
script of the record had reached the House of 
Lords—“ on the day of before our said 
Lady the Queen and the Peers of this Realm in 
the present Parliament at Westminster, in the 
county of Middlesex, assembled, comes the said 
C. D. by G. H. his attorney, and says that in 
the record and proceedings aforesaid, and also 
in giving the judgment aforesaid, there is mani- 
fest error, &c., and the said C. D. thereupon 
prays that the judgment may be reversed, &c.” 


Then the duty of the defendant is pointed 
out— 


“ Defendant comes, and by his attorney says 
—‘that there is no error either in the record 
and proceedings aforesaid or in giving the judg- 
ment aforesaid, and he prays that the Court of 
Our Lady the Queen, in her Parliament here, 
may proceed to examine as well the record and 
proceedings aforesaid as the matters aforesaid 
above assigned for error, and that the judgment 
aforesaid may be in all things affirmed,’ &c.” 


The Lord Chancellor 
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Then what does the House when it comes 
to a decision— 

“Whereupon all and singular the premises 
being seen, and by the Court of Parliament 
then and there fully understood, and as well the 
record and proceedings aforesaid, and the judg- 
ment aforesaid given in form aforesaid, as also 
the causes and matters aforesaid by the said 
C. D. as above for error assigned being by the 
said Court diligently examined, reviewed, and 
fully understood, and mature deliberation being 
thereupon had, it seemed to the Court of Parlia- 
ment now here that there is manifest error in 
the record and proceedings aforesaid, and in 
giving and affirming the judgment aforesaid. 
Therefore it is considered by the said Court of 
our said Lady the Queen in her Parliament here 
that the judgment aforesaid in form aforesaid 
given by the said Court of our said Lady the 
Queen before the Queen herself at Westminster 
in form aforesaid for the errors aforesaid and 
other errors therein being, be reversed, an- 
nulled, and altogether holden for nothing, and 
that the said A. B. &c. be restored to all things 
which he hath lost by occasion of the said 
several judgments, and thereupon the record 
aforesaid remitted from the Court of Parlia- 
ment aforesaid to the Court of our said Lady 
the Queen before the Queen herself, to the end 
that execution may be had thereupon, and the 
same now remain in the said Court, to wit, at 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex.” 

It will be seen from this form, my 
Lords, that so far from the old jurisdic- 
tion of this House being such as would 
imply that the House interfered with 
the action of the Courts of the Sove- 
reign, it is the Sovereign here acting in 
concert and consultation with this House 
who reviews the judgments of her Courts, 
and does away with any error which 
those Courts may have committed. That 
is the case as regards Writs of Error. 
And when was the origin of Writs 
of Error? My Lords, it is a very 
ancient jurisdiction. We know that 
Writs of Error were in use as early as 
the reign of Edward I., and I believe 
that we stop there, because there are no 
records to carry us further back. I be- 
lieve they are coeval with the Magnum 
Concilium of the Sovereign, and that it 
was to this Great Council that the So- 
vereign applied in the last resort for 
assistance in dealing with the cases pre- 
sented for his decision. But at what time 
did the jurisdiction of this House in re- 
spect of appeals arise? As compared 
with the jurisdiction in Writs of Error, 
it is a thing of yesterday. It was utterly 
unknown until the middle of the 17th 
century. Then it was that for the first 
time appeals were brought here from 
the Court of Chancery. Your Lordships 
are aware that the jurisdiction claimed 
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for this House in the case of appeals 
gave rise to great debate and great con- 
troversies. I am not, however, referring 
to it for that purpose, but for a very dif- 
ferent one. It happened that the first 
time your Lordships’ House exercised 
the jurisdiction of hearing appeals from 
the Court of Chancery, the appeal brought 
up was unfortunately not couched in the 
form of a Writ of Error, but in that of a 
Petition addressed to your Lordships as 
the Peers Spiritual and Temporal in 
Parliament assembled. I believe that 
was little more than an oversight, but 
the appeal took the form I have de- 
scribed and has continued it; and it is 
my opinion that a great deal that has 
been said against the jurisdiction of this 
House has been advanced under the 
objection which fairly lay against this 
novel hearing of appeals, and is by 
no manner of means applicable to the 
early and original jurisdiction of this 
House and the early and truthful way 
in which that jurisdiction was exer- 
cised. There is an essay of Lord 
Hale’s on this subject, and, though in 
the early partof it there is a good deal 
that is technical, very broad views are 
laid down in this tract. Lord Hale was 
no enemy to the jurisdiction of this 
House, but he made various suggestions 
which are worthy of attention, and there 
are one or two sentences of his which I 
should like to quote. He says— 


“ All jurisdiction in this realm, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, is derived from the Crown; 
and the exercise thereof in the Ministers or 
Judges, to whom it is so delegated by the Crown, 
is in right of the Crown and by virtue of a de- 
legation from it. And it were a thing scarce 
consistent with the Monarchical Government 
that those sentences, judgments, or decrees, 
which are pronounced and given by the King’s 
authority and commission, should be examined 
by an original jurisdiction lodged in the House 
ot Lords without especial authority given by 
the King by writ, commission, or endorsement. 
This were to make the basis of the Government 
aristocratical, since the last devolution of appeals 
would be from the King, and the judgments 
given by his authority unto the Lords. . 
As the decrees are passed by the King’s autho- 
rity, so by the same authority they are avoided, 
if there be cause; and not by a kind of primi- 
tive, superintendent, inherent jurisdiction in the 
Lords’ House, which some may possibly think 
savours too much of an aristocracy, giving an 
appeal from the King to the Lords by an in- 
herent right of a dernier resort, which seems not 
agreeable to the constitution of the English 
Government.” 


My Lords, I am very anxious to lay 
before your Lordships fully the distinc- 
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tion which I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain, and Iam so for two reasons. If 
any alteration in the jurisdiction of this 
House is made, and if that jurisdiction 
is continued with regard to appeals, I 
hold it to be a matter of paramount im- 
portance that the true basis of the ju- 
risdiction should be exactly understood 
and recognized. 

My Lords, Her Majesty’s Government 
are about to propose a measure for the 
improvement of the jurisdiction of this 
House ; and the first alteration they pro- 
pose is that in all cases in which there 
are appeals to this House there should 
be a recognition of this principle—that 
this House in judicial matters sits here 
as the adviser of the Sovereign ; that it 
is the Court of Parliament advising the 
Sovereign. We propose that this shall 
appear by the form of Petition. We 
desire that this should be done before 
any other change is made. It is not a 
matter of form—it is to my mind a 
matter of substance. It is all important 
that it should be done now because, by 
reason of changes brought about by the 
Judicature Act, we have put an end to 
the formality of Error; and therefore 
those proceedings in Error which before 
now were a test of jurisdiction in this 
House, will cease to have any existence. 

I shall now state the tribunal before 
which it is proposed those appeals shall 
be brought. We propose that there shall 
be in this House Lords of Appeal; and 
I will state to your Lordships of whom 
we propose this body shall be con- 
stituted. It will be constituted, in the 
first place, of those Members of the 
House of Lords who have filled certain 
‘thigh judicial offices’’ in the State—these 
will include the Lord Chancellor, ex-Lord 
Chancellors, and others who have filled 
high judicial offices and have seats in 
this House. In addition, we propose 
that there should be appointed in the 
first instance two other Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary, to be selected from persons 
of high qualifications at the Bar or on 
the Bench; and that while they hold 
their office as Lords of Appeal, they 
shall receive a writ of summons as 
Barons and shall sit and vote in this 
House like other Peers. We propose 
that they shall hold their rank for life, 
that they should have a salary of £6,000 
a-year, which is £1,000 a-year more than 
the salary of the ordinary Judges, and, 
as I said, we propose that in the first 
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instance their number should be two. 
As to continuous sittings, we have to 
provide for the case of Prorogation and 
for the case of Dissolution. As to the 
case of Prorogation, there is no diffi- 
culty. In the Bill which passed your 
Lordships’ House in 1856, went to the 
other House of Parliament, and was 
there laid aside, there was a clause pro- 
viding that for the purposes of judicial 
business this House should sit during 
Prorogations at any times for such 
sitting which had been fixed before 
the Prorogation. We purpose that 
there should be a similar provision 
in the Bill which will embody the pro- 
positions which I am now submitting to 
your Lordships. I omitted to state, 
when speaking of the constitution of the 
Tribunal by Lords of Appeal, that Her 
Majesty’s Government propose that no 
. ease should be heard in this House un- 

less three Lords of Appeal are present. 
With regard to Dissolutions, there is, of 
course, the possibility of a Court of 
Final Appeal being required during that 
interregnum; but, in point of fact, I 
doubt whether it ever would be desirable 
to have an Appellate Court sitting at 
such a time—which under our present 
electoral arrangements is usually very 
short. Experience shows us that the 
people in this country are so much occu- 
pied in other matters-at such a time that 
they are not disposed to prosecute with 
energy appeals before a Court of Ulti- 
mate Jurisdiction. We have, however, 
a precedent for what could be done. If 
it should be necessary to assemble the 
Tribunal at such a time, we have a pre- 
cedent for the way of doing it in an old 
statute passed in the reign of Edward 
IIl., when the intervals between the 
dissolution of one Parliament and the 
summoning of another were much longer 
than they are now. That is a precedent 
for enabling the Sovereign to assemble 
the Lords of Appeal by issuing a Royal 
Commission, requiring them to meet for 
the dispatch of judicial business, and to 
exercise the same powers as if Parlia- 
ment were sitting; and if so assembled 
they would have the same powers as at 
any ordinary sitting of the House. That 
disposes of the question of continuous 
sittings. 

Now comes the other question—the 
desirability of obtaining a point of con- 
tact, if it can be done, with the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Your 
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Lordships are aware that there 'are at 
present in that Committee four Members 
who are called salaried Members of the 
Judicial Committee. They were con- 
stituted by an Act which passed a few 
years ago, and practically the disposing 
of appeals rests mainly with these learned 
persons. My Lords, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council has before it 
the appeals which come from the colonies 
and the dependencies of the Crown: if 
the proposals of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are approved by Parliament, this 
House, sittfag in the way I have de- 
scribed, would have before it the appeals 
coming from the United Kingdom—that 
is, the portion of the dominions of the 
Queen directly under the Parliamentary 
Government of the Imperial Parliament. 
Of course it would be very desirable that 
between those two bodies disposing of 
judicial business—the one disposing of 
business coming from within the ambit 
of the authority of Parliament, and the 
other of business coming from outside 
the ambit of that authority—there should 
be some legal point of contact. In the 
case of the four salaried Members of the 
Judicial Committee there can be no fresh 
appointment under the Act constituting 
them. If their offices became vacant, no 
person could be appointed to them 
without a fresh provision by Parlia- 
ment. Now, what we propose is this. 
We do not propose to interfere in any 
way with those four Members acting on 
the Judicial Committee; but what we do 
propose is this—that, when there are two 
vacancies among those four salaried 
Members, there should be a power of 
appointing one other Lord of Appeal 
in this House; and so likewise, when 
two other vacancies of salaried Mem- 
bers occur, there should be a power of 
appointing one more Lord of Appeal 
—so as to make four [salaried Lords of 
Appealinthis House. The result, there- 
fore, will be that, when the four salaried 
Members of the Privy Council have come 
to an end of their office, there will be 
four Lords of Appeal in ordinary, and 
we propose that they, being Privy Coun- 
cillors, should be charged with the duty 
of sitting in the Privy Council as well as 
of performing their duties in this House. 
F shall now state the amount of busi- 
ness which would have to be discharged 
by these two Tribunals. Without 
troubling your Lordships with too many 
Fing an average, 
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that the judicial business which falls to 
this House in a year and that which falls 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the same period is such as 
would require the sitting days to be not 
less than 200 and not more than 300. 
In fact, the sitting days may be nearer 
to 200 than 300; 300 days at the 
most; and that would be sufficient 
for the discharge of the business of 
both Tribunals. Let me state to your 
Lordships that the judicial year may be 
said to comprise 200 days. Any tri- 
bunal which sits during the judicial year 
is said to sit for 200 days in the year. 
Therefore, as regards this House and 
the Judicial Committee you get this state 
of things—the business to be disposed 
of is rather more than could be done 
by one tribunal, and rather less than 
could be done by two tribunals, sitting 
throughout the judicial year. Therefore, 
if you get a tribunal which can sit in 
two divisions, you will have a tribunal 
which can easily dispose of the business 
of both this House and the Privy Council. 
There will be in this House the Lord 
Chancellor, and ultimately four Lords of 
Appeal in ordinary, and they will have 
the great assistance which I trust we 
shall long enjoy of the Peers who have 
filled the post of Lord Chancellor or 
other high judicial offices, and in the 
Privy Council there will be always 
several ex officio Members of the Judicial 
Committee; so that your Lordships will 
see that with the most perfect facility such 
a tribunal may dispose of the business 
both of the House of Lords and of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
In cases of such importance as to require 
the presence of five Lords of Appeal, we 
can have them; but when three are 
deemed to be sufficient—and, as a general 
rule, I think three is the best number for 
a Court of Appeal—the tribunal may be 
constituted for hearing by the presence 
of three Judges. It may be asked why 
the Government do not propose at once 
to constitute four Lords of Appeal, and 
why they only for the present purpose to 
appoint two. It is for this reason: The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
are doing their work with great care and 
diligence, and we think it better not to 
make any change in that Court tuntil it 
shall come in the natural course of events. 
This House possesses in my noble and 
learned Friends an unusual number of 
Judges who have held high judicial 
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office and who are qualified to sit in 
Appeals; and this House is, therefore, 
in no immediate distress in point of num- 
bers for a larger Court of Final Appeal 
than I have proposed. But above and 
before this there is another reason. It is 
undesirable at any one moment to make 
a great drain upon the Bar for the 
supply of new Judges. The Bar is like 
other professions, and cannot afford to 
give to the Bench more than a limited 
number of its highly trained members 
at any given time. The country gains 
by taking from time to time such mem- 
bers of the Bar as prove themselves 
fitted for judicialoffice; but, unless incase 
of absolute necessity, a proposal to take 
either from the Bench or the Bar any 
great number of their members is to be 
deprecated. 

Let me now say a word upon another 
point—the question of expense. Some 
persons have said that this House is a 
very expensive tribunal. Now, there are 
three elements of expense connected with 
the judicial business of this House, and 
it ought to be distinctly understood what 
they are. One element is the fees of 
this House, which must be paid, of 
course, by the suitors. The second is the 
cost of printing the records and books 
which constitute the subject of the ap- 
peal. The third is the professional re- 
muneration of the advisers of the parties. 
Now, with regard to the fees of this 
House I have made some inquiry, and I 
find that the fees which have to be paid 
by the appellant amount to about £20 
and by the respondent to about £17. So 
far as I know of the expenses of other 
Courts, I have a great suspicion that the 
expenses of appeals to your Lordships’ 
House will contrast not unfavourably 
but favourably with any other Court in 
the country. The printing of the books 
and records in the case no doubt 
occasions expense, and if it can be les- 
sened it would be desirable that it should 
be diminished. But I am bound to say 
that wherever you may place your Court 
of Final Appeal it is important that 
every scrap of paper should be in print 
in orderly and proper form ; for my ex- 
perience convinces me that very often 
errors in the decisions of the Courts 
below have been discovered just as much 
from the orderly and clear way in which 
printed papers bring the case before the 
mind as from any superior knowledge of 
the law possessed by the higher tribunal, 
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With regard to the remuneration of the 
professional advisers, it is impossible for 
any tribunal to exercise any control over 
this element of expense. It may be as- 
sumed that cases which come before a 
Court of Final Appeal are always of con- 
siderable importance—the parties are 
naturally anxious to obtain the best pro- 
fessional advice that can be had—it is 
in the nature of things that the highest 
class of professional assistance should 
cost most money; and I am afraid we 
cannot prevent the parties from indulg- 
ing themselves in the luxury of such 
assistance. It is quite true you may lay 
down some rules by which the unsuccess- 
ful party shall not have to pay costs ex- 
cept according to a fixed and regulated 
tariff of charges for professional assist- 
ance. What the Government propose on 
that head is that, if this scheme is 
adopted, there should be a Committee 
of Inquiry of your Lordships’ House 
into this question of expense, in order 
that it may be brought down to the 
lowest point to which it can be brought 
with regard to the nature of the case. 

We also propose that, although there 
is at present an Appeal Committee which 
meets at certain intervals, and before 
which matters of practice connected with 
appeals are brought, a more regular 
system should be adopted. We pro- 
pose that an Appeal Committee should 
be constituted out of the Lords of Appeal, 
and that they should meet regularly once 
a week to dispose of all matters of prac- 
tice now disposed of by the General Ap- 
peal Committee. 

I have now gone through the proposal 
of the Government. With regard to the 
Final Court of Appeal, your Lordships 
will have observed that our proposals 
provide one Court of Final Appeal for 
every part of the United Kingdom. We 
provide that an adequate number of 
highly-trained judicial minds shall be 
present at every appeal—that the sitting 
of the tribunal should be continuous 
during the whole of the judicial year— 
and that the expense of the tribunal 
should be regulated as far as possible. 
We also establish a point of contact 
between the judicial proceedings of this 
House and of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, because in substance 
they will be the same tribunal, although 
acting with different forms and dealing 
with different business. 

There are certain further proposals of 
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the Government which relate, not to the 
Court of Final Appeal, but to the Court 
of Intermediate Appeal. Last year there 
was established a new Court of Inter- 
mediate Appeal. That Court was con- 
stituted of three permanent Judges of 
Appeal and five ex officio Judges, who 
may sit as time and opportunity serve— 
namely, the Lord Chancellor, the Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, the Master 
of the Rolls, the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pieas, and the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer—making in all eight 
members. In addition, the Court has 
the power to ask for the attendance of 
two of the Primary Judges at any time 
when they are required: so that you 
have got nominally 10 names on the 
roll of that Court. Last year great ob- 
jections were made to this Intermediate 
Court of Appeal. It was said it was 
very weak, and would be the Exchequer 
Chamber over again. I certainly did 
not agree with those objections, and I 
agree still less with them now that we 
have had experience of the working of 
the Court. That Court has in it two very 
excellent elements—one, that you have 
a nucleus of permanent members who 
never change, and the other that you 
have the power of supplementing those 
members by the addition of two Primary 
Judges, and such of the Chiefs as the 
occasion may require. Another advan- 
tage is that we are always in this country 
very much embarrassed about the dis- 
position of judicial time. The great 
strain upon the Judges is at the time of 
Circuits, and you want more Judges 
during that time than at any other period 
of the year. By the Bill of last year, 
when the Judges are not going on 
Circuit you are able to obtain the at- 
tendance of two of the Primary Judges 
in the Intermediate Appeal Court, and 
in that way their time is utilized to 
great advantage. I have seen this Court 
at work; and, so far as I can collect, 
public opinion is in favour of the work- 
ing of the Court as constituted by the 
Act of last year. That is, therefore, a 
Court which may be continued to act as 
it has been doing. We do, however, 
propose with a view to the future to 
strengthen that Court, and in this way. 
I have referred to the four salaried 
Members of the Judicial Committee. We 
propose: that when two of those offices 
become vacant, and when a Lord of 
Appeal is appointed, so-also an addi- 
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tional member of the Intermediate Court 
of Appeal may be appointed; and like- 
wise when the remaining two salaried 
Members of the Judicial Committee shall 
retire or die, another Member of the 
Intermediate Court of Appeal may be 
appointed. The result of that will be 
that when the whole system comes into 
operation you will have in this House, 
besides the Lord Chancellor, four Lords 
of Appeal in ordinary, bound to dis- 
charge the judicial business of this 
House, and of the Privy Council, and 
you will have in the Intermediate Court 
of Appeal five permanent Members of 
that Court, who, with the very slight 
additional assistance they will require 
from the Primary Judges, will be able 
to discharge the whole of the business 
of that Court in a manner that will be 
satisfactory to the country. 

There is still one more change, which 
it will be convenient to mention here. 
The Judicature Act of 1873 proposed 
that there should be a reduction in the 
number of the Primary Judges, and that 
two of the number of Primary Judges 
should not be re-appointed. When the 
Act of last year passed the other House 
that provision was repealed, and the 
Primary Judges were restored to their 
former number. My Lords, looking at 
the arrears to be disposed of, I think 
that was a wise thing. Butassoon as the 
propositions I have made have come into 
operation—as soon as the Intermediate 
Court of Appeal has been strengthened 
in the manner I have mentioned—the 
time will have arrived when, the arrears 
having been entirely worked off, we shall 
be able as I hope to dispense with two of 
the Primary Judges; and the more so 
because all the new Judges that may be 
appointed will be bound to go Circuit. 
I therefore think, that when that period 
arrives, two of the Primary Judges may 
be dispensed with. The result of the 
whole will be that you will then have, for 
the purposes of Appeal, the four Lords of 
Appeal in this House and five members 
of the Intermediate Court of Appeal. I 
may mention that is exactly the same 
number—not one more—than was pro- 
posed by the Judicature Act of 1873; 
and yet by the different arrangement of 
the same materials we shall have secured 
what I believe your Lordships will 
think, what certainly I think, an efficient 
Court of Intermediate as well as of Final 
Appeal. You will also have the same 
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reduction in the number of Primary 
Judges. My Lords, I refer to the num- 
ber of Judges and their reduction, not 
because I think this country would 
grudge any expenditure that would 
really be necessary for the purpose, but 
because I think it is satisfactory that we 
should be able to keep these large pro- 
posals which I have now made within 
proper bounds and compass. I think 
that, while on the one hand a sufficient 
amount of judicial power is absolutely 
necessary, any superfluity of judicial 
—— is a positive evil. No judicial 

ody works so efficiently as when fully 
occupied. This consideration is not only 
important with regard to the money ex- 
pended, but with regard to the efficiency 
of the service itself; and I believe it is 
above all things important that here in 
England, as distinguished from other 
parts of the dominion, we should set an 
example that we have not provided more 
judicial force than is required. We have 
to call on another part of the Empire to 
submit to a reduction, and certainly we 
ought to take care that our own staff is 
not greater than is requisite. I believe 
that under the proposal I have now made 
we shall have all we require. I believe 
we shall have the most efficient Court of 
Appeal which the country can desire, 
and I trust, on full consideration, the 
proposals I have made will have your 
Lordships’ approval. 


Bill for amending the Law in respect 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords; and for other purposes, 
presented (The Lord Chancellor). 


Lorp SELBORNE: My Lords, my 
noble and learned Friend has detailed, 
with his usual clearness, a series of most 
important proposals which your Lord- 
ships will deliberately consider—as I 
promise to do—with a sincere desire to 
do the best that can be done for the ad- 
ministration of justice in such a manner 
as may be final, at all events for many 
years tocome. It would not be fitting 
or convenient that I should now discuss 
in detail any of those proposals. We 
must have the time and opportunity for 
deliberately considering them—which, 
no doubt, we shall have before the second 
reading of the Bill. There are, however, 
some parts of the speech of my noble 
and learned Friend on which I think 
it right to make a very few observations. 
First of all, with respect to that part 
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which was personal to my noble and 
learned Friend himself. If there be any 
one Member of your Lordships’ House 
who is bound to express his assent to the 
vindication he offered of himself—if, 
indeed, vindication was necessary from 
the charge of inconsistency — if such a 
charge has been made anywhere against 
my noble and learned Friend—I am 
certainly bound to express my full and 
unqualified assent to what my noble 
and learned Friend has said on that 
subject. The course he has taken in 
this matter from first to last is before 
your Lordships and the country. I 
am bound always to acknowledge the 
patriotic and generous way in which my 
noble and learned Friend supported the 
proposals I had to make to Parliament 
in 1873—a course worthy of himself, 
and the only course I could have ex- 
pected ; because, so far as related to the 
other subjects of that measure, except 
what affected your Lordships’ House 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, he himself had contributed in 
no small degree in the Judicature Com- 
mission to the maturing of the proposals 
I embodied in that measure. On the 
subject of the Appellate Jurisdiction of 
your Lordships’ House, I am bound also 
to say that my noble and learned Friend 
at that time, being very frank as well 
as kind in his communications with 
myself, did not conceal the preference 
he would have felt for retaining —for 
certain purposes at all events—an ulti- 
mate recourse to your Lordships’ House; 
and if he did not press that view as the 
measure passed through this House, it 
was only, I believe, because he did not 
attribute, in the then state of public 
feeling on the subject, sufficient im- 
portance to it to delay the passing of 
the measure. My Lords, I heard, with 
the greatest satisfaction, the testimony 
borne by my noble and learned Friend 
to the successful working of that mea- 
sure during the short period, and that a 
most trying period of transition, while 
the Judicature Act has been in opera- 
tion; and the importance of that tes- 
timony will be felt the more when you 
recollect what were the four great objects 
which that measure had in view, only one 
of which really could be adequately tested 
during the period that has now elapsed. 
The first object was the economizing of 
judicial power, and by that the preven- 
tion of delay as well as of cost to suitors. 


Lord Selborne 


{LORDS} 
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That object has been tested, even in the 
short period which has elapsed; and I 
think the most sanguine supporters of 
the measure could hardly have expected 
a greater degree of success than that, to 
which my noble and learned Friend has 
borne his testimony. The other three 
objects were these—first of all, to unite, 
under one administration, the whole law 
of thecountry—Common Law and Equity 
—the result of which could only be ob- 
tained in the course of time: but I have 
heard nothing to shake my belief in the 
probable success—as well as the great 
importance—of that change. Then there 
was the simplification of procedure, which 
stands, toa great extent, on the same 
ground with the fusion of Law and Equity, 
sufficient time not having yet elapsed 
to test its entire success ; but I am glad 
to hear from my noble and learned 
Friend that as far as experience has yet 
gone it has given satisfaction; and if 
satisfactory to him, with his opportunities 
of knowledge, it is likely, I am sure, to 
be satisfactory to the country. The fourth 
object of the Bill which I introduced 
was undoubtedly a very important one ; 
—the re-constitution of the Appellate 
Jurisdiction. Undoubtedly, and [ still 
think unfortunately, through the cir- 
cumstances to which my noble and 
learned Friend has referred, the scheme 
of the measure of 1873 has in that re- 
spect been displaced. My noble and 
learned Friend has now proposed an- 
other elaborate scheme, as to which, all 
I can now say is, that, although not at 
present satisfied that it is equally advan- 
tageous with that of 1878, I shall con- 
sider it without the slightest personal 
feeling in the matter, and with every 
desire to secure the object, which must 
necessarily be common to myself and to 
my noble and learned Friend. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he con- 
sidered the legal origin of appeals to 
the House of Lords to arise from the 
Act which the Lord Chancellor had 
quoted, as to the power of sitting in 
Vacation — namely, 14 Edward IIL, 
ec. 5—in which delays in Chancery were 
specially included —Commons, Lords, 
and the Royal Assent — legalized the 
appointment of a Committee; (having 
the statute book before him) he re- 
ferred to the terms of the Act. He 
had the same opinion that he held in 
1856 as to the unconstitutional nature 
of the proposed appointments, and 
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being 70 years of age, he could only 
warn the House against evils which 
he foresaw, and to the possibility of 
which, in 1856 and 1878, this House 
had too readily assented. He would 
be happy if, before he was gathered 
to his Fathers, he could see a more 
constitutional measure adopted than 
those Acts or the Bill in its present 
shape. 


Bill read 1*; to be printed. (No. 5.) 


House adjourned at a quarter to 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 11th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrer — Public 
Accounts, nominated. 

Resotvtion 1x Commirree—Council of India 
[Pensions]. 

Pusuic Buus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Valuation [59]; Salmon Fisheries* [60]; 
Criminal Law Evidence "Amendment * fer 
United Parishes (Scotland) * [62]; Burglary 
and Forgery* [63]; Newspaper Registra- 
tion, &c.* [64]; Oyster Fisheries* [65]; 
Epping Forest * [66]. 


CHURCH ENDOWMENTS IN 
GIBRALTAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the consent of the Crown has 
been given to an Ordinance constituting 
Church bodies for the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic communities at Gib- 
raltar, with the object of vesting in such 
bodies annual grants of money ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: An Ordinance, 
Sir, has been drawn up with the object of 
continuing to the Church of England 
and Roman Catholic Church Bodies at 
Gibraltar, in the form of an annual 
fixed payment, the sums hitherto paid 
to individual clergymen and priests. This 
Ordinance has not, as yet, I believe, 
been enacted by the local Government, 
and has therefore not received the Royal 
Assent. 


VOL. COXXVIL. [rurep sertzs. ] 


{Fesrvary 11, 1876} 
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EGYPT—MISSION OF MR. CAVE—THE 
PURCHASE OF THE SUEZ CANAL 
SHARES.—QUESTIONS. 


THe Marovzss or HARTINGTON 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(in the absence of the Prime Minister), 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Instructions to Mr. Cave 
in regard to his mission to Egypt, and any 
Correspondence between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the 
Khedive on the subject of that mission ? 
Perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to put another Question on the 
same subject to him which he may pos- 
sibly be able to answer. He will, I sup- 
pose, have a very important statement 
to make on Monday next respecting the 
financial bearings of the purchase by 
Her Majesty’s Government of the in- 
terest possessed by the Khedive in the 
shares of the Suez Canal; and I there- 
fore wish to ask him, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to ask the 
House on Monday evening to proceed to 
take the Vote which he will lay upon 
the Table of the House; or, whether the 
Government will, in accordance with 
what I conceive to be the convenience of 
hon. Members, as well as with our ordi- 
nary practice, give the House another 
opportunity of considering the statement 
which the right hon. Gentleman will 
have to make ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: As to the first Question, Sir, of 
the noble Lord, the mission of Mr. Cave 
is not yet completed; but there will be 
no objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House the Correspondence between 
the Government and the Khedive which 
led to the appointment of that mission 
and the instructions to Mr. Cave. Those 
Papers shall be printed in the course of 
this evening, and will, I hope, be in the 
hands of hon. Members before the dis- 
cussion comes on on this subject on 
Monday night. In reply to the noble 
Lord’s second Question, I may say that, 
as he did not give me Notice of it, I have 
not had an opportunity of consulting the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government in reference to it; but Iam 
quite sure that there will be every dis- 
position on the part of the Government 
to consult what may appear to be the 
wishes of the House on this matter. 
With reference to the Question which 
was put to me last night without Notice 


I 
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by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), I 
may take this opportunity of stating 
that the Papers of which he spoke, re- 
lating to the Concessions of the Couiphiny 
and to the Firmans by which those 
Concessions were granted, will be pre- 
pared and laid before the House, al- 
though I am afraid that it will take 
some time before that can be done. For 
the convenience of hon. Members who 
wish to know the nature of those Con- 
cessions, I may state that they are all 
contained in Volumes 55 and 56 of 
Hertslet’s State Papers, which are in the 
Library. They will, however, be sepa- 
rately printed for the convenience of the 
House. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I wish to explain, Sir, that although I 
did not give the right hon. Gentleman 
Notice of my intention to put a Question 
to him on this subject this evening, I 
had reason to believe that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kinross (Mr. 
Adam) had asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury privately yesterday whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
ask the House to take the Vote in ques- 
tion on Monday. I thought, therefore, 
that the matter had been brought under 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Tart CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE-: 


QUER: It was not mentioned to me. 


POST OFFICE— MAIL ROUTES IN IRE- 
LAND.—QUESTION. 

Captain NOLAN asked the Postmaster 
General, If he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House, Copy of a 
map showing the routes by which mails 
are carried in Ireland to and from the 
different post-offices ; and also showing 
in each case where the mails are for- 
warded by railway, car, or foot mes- 
senger ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, a corrected Map of the kind re- 
ferred to would be ready in about a 
month, and he should be happy to send 
a copy of it to the hon. and gallant 
Member, who would perhaps confer with 
him afterwards as to laying a copy of it 
on the Table of the House. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1870— 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE — CASE 
OF GEORGE BEAVIS.—QUESTIONS. 
Mr. BOORD asked the Vice President 

of the Committee of Council on Educa- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





tion, Whether his attention has been 
directed to a letter which appeared in. 
“‘The Kentish Mercury” of the 22nd 
January, and was reprinted in ‘The 
Times”’ of the 3rd February 1876, signed 
‘George Beavis,” in which the writer 
complained of having been fined two 
shillings with one shilling costs for neg- 
lecting to send his child, a girl seven 
years of age, to school, under the follow- 
ing circumstances: (1.) She had ring- 
worm ; (2.) Two of her brothers or sisters 
had whooping cough ; (3.) Three children 
of lodgers in the same house had measles ; 
and whether the terms of the Education 
Act are enforced so as to encourage the 
neglect of proper precautions against the 
spreading of infectious diseases ? 

Viscount SANDON: My attention, 
Sir, has been directed to the statement 
in The Times, signed ‘‘George Beavis,” 
as it is directed, I need hardly say, to 
all similar statements. I have no means 
of ascertaining whether such statements 
are correct, and I have no authority what- 
ever to interfere with school boards in 
the administration of their compulsory 
bye-laws, or with the magistrates in their 
adjudication upon the cases arising under 
them. I am sure, therefore, my hon. 
Friend will understand that I cannot ex- 
press any opinion on the case to which 
his Question refers. As far as my in- 
formation goes, I believe that the terms 
of the Education Act are not generally 
enforced so as to encourage the neglect 
of proper precautions against the spread- 
ing of infectious disease; if any cases 
of such neglect should occur, I trust the 
sanitary authorities will at once inter- 
fere to prevent such a perversion of the 
Act. 

Mr. BOORD asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware that George Beavis, the 
person referred to in the preceding Ques- 
tions, who was convicted of a misde- 
meanor under the Education Act at 
Clerkenwell Police Court on the 10th 
November 1875, was refused the means 
of communicating with his friends, com- 
pelled to wear the prison dress and have 
his hair cut on arrival at Coldbath Fields 
Prison, and in all respects treated as a 
felon ; and, whether any compensation 
will be offered to him for having suffered 
such indignities, and if he will take steps 
to prevent their recurrence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I believe 
that the facts of this case are accurately 
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stated in the hon. Member’s Question 
with one exception—that is to say, that 
the prisoner was not refused the means 
of communicating with his friends. It 
appears that it is not the practice of the 
police court to keep messengers to take 
m s for persons who may be com- 
mitted, but the police are always ready 
to forward any communication which 
prisoners may desire to send to their 
friends by any of the policemen who 
may happen to be about the office. In 
the present case it unfortunately hap- 

ened that the prisoner was brought up 
ate in the evening, when no one was 
available for taking his message to his 
friends. I am bound to say that I deeply 
regret the circumstances of this case. I 
know that what was done was done ac- 
cording to strict law; but I am quite 
sure that the House will agree with me 
in saying that if this is law it is not 
equity. I may state that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in a 
Bill this Session for the purpose of re- 
lieving persons under such circumstances 
from being subject to treatment of this 
character. 

Mr. BOORD reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had not stated whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to give Beavis any compensation 
for the treatment he had received. 

Mrz. ASSHETON CROSS: We can- 
not give compensation merely be- 
cause the magistrates have enforced the 
law. 


THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY—THE 
STATUTES AND BYE-LAWS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, in addition to the Concession and 
Statutes of the Suez Canal Company, 
which he promised yesterday, he will 
lay upon the Table the ‘‘ By-laws of the 
Company and the resolutions adopted 
by general meetings of the shareholders,”’ 
to which the possession of shares obliges 
the English nation to adhere ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was unable at 
so short a Notice to tell the noble Lord 
whether he should be able to comply 
with the request contained in his Ques- 
tion, but he would make inquiry into the 
subject, 


{Fzsrvary 11, 1876} 
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( Christianity). 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE CIRCULARS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITBREAD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to lay upon the Table Papers 
relating to the Fugitive Slave Circulars 
beyond those referred to in the Return 
yesterday, especially any correspondence 
and despatches which might throw any 
light upon the reception and treatment 
of fugitive slaves? He also begged to 
remind the hon. Member that the First 
Circular was not included among the 
Papers referred to. 

. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
all Papers relating to the subject had 
been in course of preparation for some 
time, with the view of their being placed 
before the Royal Commission. Since the 
Notice of the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman had been given, orders had been 
issued by the Department that the Papers 
should be prepared as early as possible, 
in order that they might be placed in 
the hands of hon. Members before the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman came on 
for discussion. Of course, the First Cir- 
cular would be printed with the other 
Papers. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER 

MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

Tue COMPTROLLER or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Henry Somerset) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth :— 

“T have received with much satisfaction your 
loyal and dutiful Address. 

“You may rely on My hearty co-operation 
in all measures best calculated to promote the 
happiness and contentment of My People.” 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


EAST INDIA (CHRISTIANITY). 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. O’REILLY, in moving for an 
Address for certain Papers relating to 
the position of Roman Catholic chaplains 
in India, and the numbers of Christians 
of all denominations, expressed his sur- 
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rise that his Motion should not have 

een allowed to take the form of one for 
an unopposed Return. As early as the 
year 1833 a solemn pledge was given 
that Her Majesty’s Christian subjects of 
all denominations in India should be 
placed upon a footing of perfect equality. 
Up to the present date that pledge had 
not been redeemed, a circumstance, 
which, he thought, was hardly creditable 
to those in power. For many years the 
Roman Catholic soldiers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army in India were without a 
chaplain of their own religion to minister 
to them, and although lately something 
had been done in the matter the state of 
affairs was still very unsatisfactory. As 
an instance of the injustice that was com- 
mitted he might mention that while the 
Roman Catholic chaplains were paid 
only at the rate of 100 rupees a-month, 
rising gradually to 300, the Anglican 
chaplains were paid at the rate of 500, 
rising to 800. Surely that alone was a 
crying injustice and inequality. Further 
than that, there was not a sufficient 
number appointed. Nor could ignorance 
be pleaded for such a state of things. 
Complaints had been repeatedly made 
to the Indian Government with reference 
to the great inequality of these payments, 
but without any result. The subject had 
been fully considered by the Indian Go- 
vernment, all the correspondence relat- 
ing to it had been concluded, and the 
country had a right to have a copy of the 
correspondence in order that it might be 
able to judge whether the Indian Go- 
vernment was justified in making no 
alteration with reference to these salaries. 
He asked for the Returns on this subject 
nearly nine months ago, and he wished 
to know why they had not been given ? 
He wanted to see from these Papers why 
justice had not been done in that matter, 
and whether, even if to do justice it 
should be necessary to cut down existing 
establishments, it might not be proper to 
consider that alternative. Those Papers, 
though they were State, and therefore 
public property, had been withheld. 
The matter had been before the Indian 
Government since 1870, and it was high 
time that the Papers, which would en- 
able the public to judge of the matter, 
should be produced. What, in short, had 
been the course of proceeding on the 
part of the Indian Government in this 
matter? In 1870 the whole question 
was brought under their notice by Lord 


Mr. O Reilly 
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Mayo and nothiug was done. In1872, he, 
himself(Mr. 0’ Reilly) brought thesubject 
under their notice in a letter addressed to 
the then Secretary of State, the Duke of 
Argyll, who was confident that there 
would be no undue delay in ascertaining 
the views of the Indian Government. 
In August, 1872, the Indian Government 
said that they would reserve their opi- 
nion, until they could go into the whole 
matter. In August of the following year 
he (Mr. O'Reilly) made applications on 
the subject again, but still nothing was 
done. Again and again the Indian Go- 
vernment were applied to, but they did 
nothing. They did, he believe, decide, 
but they decided to do nothing, and did 
not choose to announce that decision, and 
finally, last year, he gave Notice of his 
intention to ask for the Papers. The 
India Office undertook to write out to 
India and ask the Indian authorities to 
send those Papers to this country. On 
the first day of the Session he made 
further inquiry, but got no answer until 
that day, when he received a courteous 
communication from the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Lord 
George Hamilton) saying that there had 
been some delay, which he could not ac- 
count for, in hearing from India. He 
must now ask the House to insist on an 
answer from the Indian Government 
with respect to those Papers, of which 
he believed there was not one that could 
not be produced. The first paper for 
which he asked was the Circular Letter 
of the Governer General in Council to 
Local Governments, dated 14tk. August. 
and the 2nd November, 1872, calling for 
Returns of numbers of Christians in con- 
gregations, salaries of ministers to same, 
&ec., and Returns to the same by Local 
Governments. A very distinguished 
Member of the Indian Council promised 
to take up this question, but yet we were 
without the required information. A 
local Indian paper quoted from a Memo- 
randum of Lord Mayo on the subject of 
Roman Catholic chaplains this remark- 
able expression—‘‘ The present state of 
things is anomalous and difficult to de- 
fend.’’ He (Mr. O’Reilly) asked for that 
Memorandum of Lord Mayo, dated 2nd 
December, 1870. He also asked for the 
despatch of the Governor General in 
Council to the Secretary of State, dated 
2lst December, 1870; and for the 
Minutes by Members of Council on the 
question of the position. of the Roman 
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Catholic clergy in India, dated 15th and 
22nd of June, 1872. He (Mr. O’Reilly) 
supposed the terms of that despatch to 
be to the following effect—‘‘ The ques- 
tion of the reduction of the number of 
ecclesiastical chaplains in India is now 
receiving our earnest attention, and we 
hope to be soon able to lay before you 
our views on this subject.” The next 
Paper he asked for was Minutes by 
Members of Council on the same subject, 
dated 16th December, 1873, and 10th 
March, 1874. He wanted to know the 
opinion of the Indian Government on 
this subject. Suppose they held the 
“levelling down” principle, and that 
the reduction of the Anglican establish- 
ment in India was the right course, and 
that another form or religious instruction 
should be substituted, ought we not to 
know the reasons? He also asked for 
the Memorial of the Most Rev. Dr. 
Stein, delivered to the Government of 
India on this subject, and some letters of 
his own addressed to the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Indian Government did not 
choosé to answer, and that was the 
reason for their silence. Let it be sup- 
posed that the answer of the Indian Go- 
vernment was practically this—‘‘ We 
will say nothing at all, until directed by 
the Secretary of State. If levelling 
down is then suggested from England, 
we can think of it afterwards.’’ That, 
he feared, was the real explanation of 
the Indian Government with regard to 
the judicious silence which they had 
maintained from year to year; and the 
answer of the House of Commons to that 
ought to be given by a note calling for 
the production of the Papers. 


Amendment proposed, : 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 

ive directions that there be laid before this 

ouse, Copies of — 

“1. Circular Letter of Governor General in 
Council to Local Governments, dated the 14th 
day of August and the 2nd day of November 
1872, calling for Returns of numbers of Chris- 
tians in congregations, salaries of ministers to 
same, &c., and of Returns to the same by Local 
Governments ; 

“2, Memorandum by Lord Mayo, dated the 
2nd day of December 1870, on position of 
Roman Catholic Chaplains in India ; 

“3. Despatch of Governor General in Coun- 
cil to the Secretary of State, dated the 21st day 
of December 1870; 

“4, Minutes by Members of Council on the 


question of the position of the Roman Catholic 
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Clergy in India, dated the 15th and the 22nd 
days of June 1872; 

“5. Despatch of Governor General in Coun- 
cil to the Secretary of State, dated Simla, the 
19th day of August 1872; 

“6. Minutes by Members of Council on same 
subject, dated the 16th day of December 1873 
and the 10th day of March 1874 ; 

“7, Same by same, dated the 2nd and the 
22nd days of July 1874; 

“8. Memorial of Most Rev. Dr. Stein’s deli- 
vered to Government of India; 

“9. Minutes by Members of Council on Dr. 
Stein’s Memorial dated the 19th day of October 
and the 9th day of November 1874; 

“10. Letter and Memorandum addressed to 
the Secretary of State by M. O'Reilly, Esq., 
M.P., dated the 28th day of October 1875 ; 

“11, And, any further Correspondence on 
same subject between Secretary of State and 
Government of India or M. O’Reilly,”—(M/r. 
0’ Reilly,) - 

— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
would at once admit that thehon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. O’Reilly) had pressed 
the question of the position of Roman 
Catholic chaplains on the India Office 
with great consideration. The remarks 
of the hon. Member naturally divided 
themselves into two parts—first, the 
ens under which the Roman 

atholic chaplains were said to labour, 
and secondly, the reasons which could 
be adduced for the production of the 
Papers. When the present Ministry 
was formed they-found that a despatch 
as to those Papers had been sent out to 
the Indian Government in 1872, to which 
no answer had been received, and Lord 
Salisbury had twice since then addressed 
the Indian Government on the matter. 
Last year, when the hon. Gentleman 
moved for those Papers, he (Lord George 
Hamilton) told him that, though some 
of them were at the India Office, there 
were others which he had never seen, 
and therefore it would be impossible for 
him, as the Representative of a public 
Department, to promise their production. 
The Papers which the hon. Member 
moved for from the Government of India 
were Memorandum Minutes, which were 
often of a private character, and could 
not be produced; and he had said last 
year, that before he could consent to the 
production of those Papers he must com- 
municate with the Government of India. 
The India Office pressed the Government 
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of India very shortly after last Session, 
and expected a reply. About six weeks 
ago they received a despatch from the 
Government of India asking them to send 
an enclosure which appeared to have 
been omitted from the despatch. That 
was sent on the 15th of January, and he 
felt when the hon. Member placed his 
Notice on the Paper that it was due to 
him to telegraph to India for a reply as 
to which Papers might be presented. 
In answer, he had that day received a 
telegram to the effect that the Papers 
would be forwarded without further 
delay. There was not the least wish on 
his own part, or on the part of the Sec- 
retary of State, to keep back these 
Papers; but he could not pledge him- 
self to produce them until he had seen 
them, which he hoped very soon to be 
able todo. There was one portion of 
the telegram from the Indian Govern- 
ment which would be satisfactory to the 
hon. Member who had moved for these 
Papers. The hon. Member had said 
that the pay of the Roman Catholic 
chaplains rose to 300 rupees, whereas it 
only rose to 200. He (Lord George 
Hamilton) did not seek to deny that there 
were a great discrepancy between the posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic chaplains and 
the Anglican chaplains. But it wasto be 
borne in mind that the Roman Catholic 
chaplains in India stood on a different 
footing from the Established Church and 
Presbyterian chaplains. In this matter, 
in fact, the Indian Government might 
be said to pay by results. [ Laughter. } 
That perhaps might not be a very 
reverent term, but he had not intended 
to use it irreverently. The hon. Gentle- 
man declared that the position and status 
of the Roman Catholic chaplains was not 
what could be wished, but it ought to be 
remembered that many of them were not 
English, and could not even speak 
English ; and the work they performed 
for the troops and white subjects of Her 
Majesty was not their only work, for 
they also acted as missionaries. The 
Duke of Argyll had pointed out the 
broad distinction between the position of 
the clergy of the Churches of Englandand 
Scotland and that of the priests of the 
Church of Rome in India; the former 
being bound to obey the orders of Go- 
vernment, and the latter only the 
orders of their spiritual superiors. That 
explained the great disparity which 
doubtless existed between the salaries of 
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the chaplains of the Established Church 
and those of the Roman Catholic chap- 
lains. With regard tothe telegram, the 
portion to which he had just referred 
stated that the Indian Government had 
determined to increase the allowances of 
the Roman Catholic chaplains. Their 
number at present was about 76, and 
they received payments varying from 
100 to 200 rupees per month. It was 
now proposed that 20 of not less than 
15 years’ service should receive 300 
rupees a-month, and that 24 of not less 
than seven years’ service should have 
250 rupees, and that the remaining 32 
should get 200 rupees per month; while 
it was further suggested that they should 
receive in addition a service allowance of 
80 rupees per month. It was evident, 
therefore, that the position of the chap- 
lains would be very considerably im- 
proved, the mimimum allowance under 
the scale about to be adopted being the 
maximum at present. With regard to 
the Papers, he could assure the hon. 
Member for Longford that as soon as the 
despatch of the Indian Government was 
received, and if there was no objection, 
they would at once be produced. The 
hon. Member might meanwhile move for 
a Return of the Papers that were already 
in the hands of the Government, and to 
the production of which there was no 
objection, and wait for the reply of the 
Indian Government with respect to the 
others. 

Caprain NOLAN said, that as to the 
production of the Papers, he could not 
congratulate the Government on the 
rapidity of their communications, seeing 
that it took them six years to obtain as 
much information as private enterprize 
in the public Press could obtain in afew 
hours. With regard to the proposed 
increase of the allowances of the Roman 
Catholic chaplains in India, it would 
only raise their pay about one-third of 
what the Established Church and Pres- 
byterian chaplains were getting. The 
first class might have a little more, 
but the second and third classes would 
still have less pay than subalterns had, 
and it could hardly be said that that was 
a fair position for these chaplains to 
occupy. Nor was it quite fair to say 
that they were not in the service of the 
Government, and that they obeyed only 
the orders of the heads of their Church. 
He was aware, from personal observa- 
tion, of the services which they performed 
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in the Army, and knew of instances in 
which their chaplains had applied to the 
commanding officer for permission to 
hold Bible services. It was true that 
they would not obey the Commander-in- 
Chief on a question of doctrine or sacra- 
ment; but he should like to see the Com- 
mander-in-Chief interfering in that re- 
spect either with Established Church or 
Presbyterian chaplains. As to some of 
them not being natives of England, some 
of the soldiers complained of the want 
of chaplains from other countries who 
could speak the language of those coun- 
tries. If the Government would agree 
to pay them at the same rate, or at 
nearly the same rate, as the ministers 
of the Established Church or,Presbyte- 
rian Church, while they were servants 
of the Crown, they would accept that 
compromise. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would bear testimony to the excellent 
service of the Roman Catholic chaplains 
in India, and to their readiness on a 
occasions to go where their services were 
required in the face of danger and death. 
No doubt they were formerly very poorly 
= and lived poorly. Their position, 

owever, had been improved, and it was 
to be improved still further, and he was 
not in favour of placing chaplains of any 
persuasion in India too much in the posi- 
tion of highly-paid clergymen at home. 
They often did better in the position of 
independent ministers. He favoured a 
levelling down policy of reducing the 
number of very highly-paid chaplains 
entirely at the service of the Crown, and 
trusting more to the many zealous minis- 
ters of different denominations in India. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he would accept 
the suggestion of the noble Lord, and 
withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


COUNCIL OF INDIA (PENSIONS). 
RESOLUTION. 

Council of India [Pensions] considered 
in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
rising to move a Resolution in reference 
to the Council of India (Pensions) on 
which to found a Bill for the purpose of 
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enabling the Secretary of State to appoint 
certain professional men—not exceeding 
three—as his advisers, said, it had for its 
object the removal of an inconvenience 
resulting from the mode of appointing 
Members of the Council. Under the Act 
of 1858 Members were appointed to the 
Council of India for life, and were en- 
titled to a pension of £500 a-year after 
10 years’ service. It was, however, 
afterwards found desirable to limit the 
appointments to 10 years. But it was 
absolutely essential that the Secretary 
of State should have upon that Council 
certain professional advisers, and the in- 
ducement at present was not sufficient 
to attract eminent lawyers. The pro- 
sed Bill would give the Secretary of 
tate power to appoint Members of the 
Council who would have the same privi- 
leges as they would have had under the 
original Act of 1858; but the tenure of 
office would not last more than 15 years, 
and the number so appointed could not 
He did not consider this 
an extravagant proposal. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was glad to find that the Bill 
differed from the proposal made last 
Session. It omitted the section which 
provided for superannuation to the 
Auditor of Indian Accounts, who was now 
understood to have had his rights to 
superannuation recognized prior to his 
transfer from the Home Civil Service to 
the India Office. But it was only right 
that the portion of service spent in the 
Home branch should bear the share of 
the superannuation which might be 
awarded on the completion of his duties 
as Auditor. The charges for pensions to 
officers and soldiers of the Army were 
graduated in ratio to the years and days 
served in India and in the direct 
service of the Crown. It was, therefore, 
only fair to India that the superannu- 
ation, when granted to the gentleman 
appointed Auditor, should, on the same 
principle, be divided between Imperial 
and Indian Revenues in proportion to 
the years respectively served under the 
two Governments. ‘This new Bill was, 
however, of great importance, for it 
made a great change in the conditions 
on which appointments were to be made 
to the Council of India. Under the Act 
of 1858 no one could be appointed to the 
Council who had not served in India for 
some years, and the Act of 1869 con- 
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however, provided for three Members 
being appointed to the Council, without 
the condition of India service. Such a 
change as that ought not to be made 
without the fullest information being 
laid before Parliament as to the causes 
which had led to the change. Looking, 
also, to the exclusive way in which 
offices in the Imperial Service were re- 
stricted to those who had actually 
belonged to that Service, it did appear 
a most unusual course to pass laws by 
which those who had spent their life in 
the service of India should have the few 
openings for service at Home diminished 
in favour of those who had no claims 
and might have no motives for protecting 
the interests of India. This change also 
provided for pensions being granted to 
these three Councillors, and if report 
could berelied on, thelearned and talented 
gentleman who was now on the Council 
was likely to benefit by this new law ; and 
what was most objectionable, the law was 
to have retrospective effect, so as to cover 
his service in the Council, notwithstand- 
ing the intentions of the Legislature, 
which, under the Act of 1869, wereunder- 
stood to have excluded all new Coun- 
cillors from the right to pensions. On 
these grounds he felt it his duty to 
oppose the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That ittis expedient to authorize the 
payment, out of the Revenues of India, of any 
Pension that may be granted to any Member of 
the Council of India. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in moving 
for leave to introduce a Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the Laws relating to 
the Valuation of Property for the pur- 
poses of Rates and Taxes, said, during 
the Recess, at many of the meetings 
which had been held, expectations were 
held out that, at the commencement of 
this Session, the Government would be 
prepared to lay upon the Table what 
was called a comprehensive measure of 
reform as regarded local taxation and 
local government. Without pausing to 
inquire what was the exact meaning of 
the somewhat ambiguous phrase “a 
comprehensive measure,” he might take 
that opportunity to repeat the few ob- 
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servations which he made last year on a 
similar occasion. He yielded to no man 
in his sense of the pressing importance 
and oar bea of questions of this 
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kind, and the hold they had taken on 
the public mind. He had had the sub- 
ject under his careful attention the whole 
time he was in office, and he had lost no 
opportunity of bringing the questions 
involved under the notice of the Govern- 
ment. Hedid not, however, think it was 
reasonable to expect that anything like 
what could be called a comprehensive 
measure on this question could be ex- 
pected from that or any other Govern- 
ment at present, considering the crowded 
condition of the Business of the House. 
It seemed to him much more practical 
and satisfactory to proceed by degrees 
to improve and simplify the system to 
which he was alluding, and he hoped in 
the course of the present Session to have 
several opportunities of making substan- 
tial progress in that direction. They all 
knew that important alterations were 
required in regard to the collection, the 
assessment, and the administration of 
local rates, and all admitted the neces- 
sity of bringing together the present 
scattered and sometimes conflicting areas 
of local administration. But he must 
point out that at the foundation of all 
these questions lay the necessity of sim- 
plifying the law as regarded the valua- 
tion of property for rating and taxing 
purposes, and he did not stand alone in 
his opinion that a Valuation Bill was 
an essential preliminary to all other im- 
provements. When this question: was 
discussed at considerable length in the 
newspapers, he was struck by a letter 
which appeared in Zhe Times, written by 
Sir Edward Kerrison, formerly a Mem- 
ber of that House, and possessing the 
confidence of, and accepted as a repre- 
sentative man among, landlords and 
tenants. What did he say? He 
said— 

“T venture again to call attention, through 
your columns, to the undoubted fact that no 
satisfactory solution of this great question can 
be reached until all rates and taxes are levied on 
one basis. Even if.a subsidy be given by Par- 
liament in relief of local taxation, it cannot 
be fairly distributed while the rateable value of 
the same property in different Unions varies 
from 10 to 40 per cent. 


Successive Governments during the last 
10 years had entertained that view, and 
there was not a time at which during 
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that — a Valuation Bill might not 
have been found in the pigeon holes of 
the public offices. So long ago as 1867 
a measure was brought forward by his 
right hon. Friend the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty proposing to unite for 
purposes of valuation the functions of 
the surveyor of taxes with those of over- 
seers of parishes and assessment com- 
mittees; but it was afterwards withdrawn 
for want of time. In 1869 his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Goschen) was success- 
ful in carrying through a most excellent 
measure of reform in this respect, appli- 
cable only, however, to the metropolis. 
That Act had now been in operation for 
seven years, and two valuations of the 
metropolis had taken place in accor- 
dance with its provisions. The Act was 
so comprehensive and complete in its 
character that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
when he proposed a Bill on the subject, 
stated by way of Preamble the expe- 
diency of extending to the whole King- 
dom the provisions of that measure. 
Last year the Bill which he (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) now proposed to lay 
on the Table was in a forward state 
of preparation, and might have been 
introduced had an opportunity offered 
for its consideration. Not only had 
the public Departments, public officers, 
and members of various Governments 
shown their appreciation of the neces- 
sity of this measure, but while he had 
been in office he had received commu- 
nications from different parts of the 
country, and various public authorities, 
as well as private individuals, all illus- 
trating the fact that there was now in 
the public mind a general conviction of 
the necessity of proceeding in this mat- 
ter. He had an elaborate statement from 
a gentleman in Norfolk, complaining that 
in 22 Unions of that county no two bodies 
adopted the same principle of deduction 
in arriving at the rateable value, and he 
had also a complaint from a gentleman 
in Devonshire, who mentioned that there 
had been no fresh valuation of his parish 
for 40 years. He had heard from other 
quarters, too, a general desire expressed 
that reforms should be made with a view 
to coming at a more accurate and just 
valuation. Two days ago he received 
letters from chairmen of important local 
boards in Lancashire, expressing an 
opinion as to the great difficulty of arriv- 
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ing at the real value of property for the 
purposes of local rates. Again, within 
the last few days, he had met a deputa- 
tion of gentlemen, representing rate- 
payers of Swindon, where the growth of 
property had been great, and they in- 
formed him that, in consequence of the 
impossibility of exercising any control 
over the operations of the assessment 
committee, there was a belief that equal 
justice was not dealt out to different 
ratepayers of that town. He need not 
remind the House that there was in every 
parish in the Kingdom a rankling sense 
of injustice on the part of at least one 
important ratepayer — namely, the 
clergyman in receipt of the tithe rent- 
charge. Although he did not see his 
way to giving all that relief which many 
hon. Gentlemen would desire, he thought 
that, if only with the view of doing jus- 
tice to the clergy, some means should be 
adopted in order to insure that all the 
ratepayers were assessed equally and 
more in accordance with the real value 
of the property. The clergy had asso- 
ciated themselves together for the pur- 
pose of getting some redress on frequent 
oceasions; but he believed that those 
who were wisely advised did not desire, 
beyond one small matter, that any spe- 
cial provision should be made for them, 
merely wishing that fair measure should 
be dealt out to all classes of the commu- 
nity. When he came to the question of 
county rating, he must confess there 
was no uniformity whatever with regard 
to securing that the payment made should 
be uniformly assessed. In some coun- 
ties great expense had been gone to in 
special valuation which might well have 
been avoided had this Bill been in exist- 
ence. In the county to which he had 
the honour to belong, by constant atten- 
tion to the subject, the county rate had 
been well kept up to the mark ; but, on 
the other hand, he had heard a statement 
recently with regard to Gloucestershire 
to the effect that in many cases the 
assessment remained much as it was 10 
or 20 years ago. He had not taken the 
trouble of going into the cases of the 
other counties, but he was sure that they 
would show a like state of circumstances. 
Now, in order to cure those inequalities 
which were complained of, not only by 
experts, but also by the public at large, 
it was proposed now, as it was before, 
and as was already the law in the metro- 
polis, that a Government officer—namely, 
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the surveyor of taxes—should be a party 
to the preparation of the valuation lists. 
The exact mode in which his functions 
were to be brought into play was rather 
different from what had been proposed on 
previous occasions. He was to be asso- 
ciated with the overseers in the necessary 
preliminaries to the preparations of the 
lists, and was also to be an authority in 
fixing the amount at which the gross 
value was to be returned. This, it might 
be said, was but a small change to give 
occasion for a Bill of upwards of 100 
clauses ; but the real fact was, that there 
was no need of any great changes, pro- 
vided only they could insert into the 
machinery that was provided the influ- 
ence of the surveyor of taxes. The 
Union Assessment Committee Act was, 
and had been, an exceedingly good mea- 
sure, and might be and was in many 
parts of the country worked with great 
assiduity and success. It would be re- 
membered by hon. Gentlemen who had 
gone into the subject at length that Mr. 
Poulett Scrope—a high authority on 
these subjects—originally drew his Bill 
so as to secure that individual ratepayers 
in a parish should be rated equally, and 
the object of the Union Assessment 


Committee Act was that that principle 


should apply to Unions. The object of 
the present measure was not only to 
secure more uniform action amongst 
assessment committees for that particular 
object for which they existed, but tosecure 
that the contribution of Unions to county 
rates should be also fairly assessed ; and 
it would be of immense advantage that 
the assessment for the property and 
income tax and the local assessment 
should be made at the same time, both 
as giving additional security to the 
ratepayer, and conducing to the success 
of the valuation, and also reducing the 
number of inquisitorial demands made 
on the ratepayers as to their property 
and the value of the hereditaments they 
possessed. As he had stated, the Union 
Assessment Act was remarkably well 
worked in some parts of the country, and 
there would be no occasion to interfere 
with it if it were equally well worked in 
all. As an illustration, he would men- 
tion that he had been informed by an 
authority he could not doubt that one of 
the largest properties mentioned in the 
Return upon the Table of the House— 
one of the largest estates}in the King- 
dom—was given so accurately, both as 
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to acreage and value, that the gross 
value taken from the rate-book, between 
£70,000 and £80,000 a-year, was within 
a fraction of the sum received by the 
owner of the estate; and that fact was 
due to the strict carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the Union Assessment Act. It 
might also be mentioned as evidence in 
favour of the Act that the deductions 
made in order to ascertain the annual 
value averaged 15 per cent over the 
whole Kingdom. The variations were, 
however, considerable, as between purely 
agricultural districts and districts near to 
great towns, the latter having the advan- 
tage of the former. Thus, in North- 
umberland and Huntingdon the ave- 
rage was 9 per cent; whereas in Sur- 
rey and Kent it was 19 per cent. The 
Bill he asked leave to introduce was in 
a great degree a consolidation of the 
Metropolitan Valuation Act of 1869 and 
the Union Assessment Committee Act. 
The provisions of the former Act had been 
slightly varied in some unimportant par- 
ticulars, and there were some improve- 
ments in the mode in which the surveyor 
of taxes was instructed to proceed. He 
was to be associated withthe overseerfrom 
the first, before the preparation of the 
list; and during the early part of the 
year that which had proved to be a great 
difficulty in the assessing of the gross 
valuation would be got rid of. The 
appeals under the Bill were, in the first 
instance, to a special sessions, and ulti- 
mately to the quarter sessions. The 
special sessions would for the most 
part decide cases in which individual 
ratepayers were interested; the quar- 
ter sessions those in which Union com- 
plained against Union or county against 
Union. There were provisions in the 
Bill for securing the rights of rate- 
payers in the event of notices not 
being properly given to them, so as 
to secure that they should not be 
ousted from any redress they might be 
entitled to. An important alteration 
was proposed with regard to the periods 
of valuation by extending them to every 
seven instead of every five years, as 
now in the metropolis, and he felt 
satisfied that any slight loss that might 
arise to the revenue by delaying the 
valuation would be more than com- 
pensated to the Government by the in- 
creased accuracy of the valuations then 
made, and the increased attention that 
would be given to the annual supple- 
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mentary and provisional valuation lists, 
and the result would be that the same 
term would hereafter apply to the 
valuation for the property and income 
tax. It would be a very great change 
in favour of the taxpayer and rate- 
payer that a very unpleasant process 
would require to be gone through only 
once in seven years. It was proposed 
that the assessment of tithe rent-charge 
should also be made once in seven years, 
and not be varied from year to year as it 
now was, anda statutory enactment would 
be placed in the Bill that for the pur- 
poses of valuation, where the circum- 
stances of the parish required it, the 
salary of the curate should be deducted 
from the income of the rector. Taking 
into consideration the satisfactory manner 
in which the Metropolis Valuation Act 
had worked, he though there would be 
no objection on the part of the local 
authorities to be associated with a public 
officer in this particular work, or that 
there need be any apprehension that the 
valuation would thereby be pushed up 
unduly, and to any unreasonable extent. 
That was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment, as was shown by the proposal 
substituting seven for five years. He 
would go further, and say that as far as 
he was informed—and he had taken 
great pains to inform himself—the asso- 
ciation of the surveyor with the local 
authority in the metropolis had been a 
successful experiment. It was quite 
true that during the summer of last year 
the newspapers were full of remon- 
strances from individual ratepayers who 
conceived themselves to be surcharged 
beyond what was reasonable. He had 
no doubt that in many cases those re- 
monstrances had been well founded ; 
but he had the best reason for thinking 
that the supervision of the surveyor of 
taxes in the valuation which had gone 
on during the last year had been quite 
as much of a mediatory character as the 
reverse ; and he could quote instances to 
show that such was the case. The pro- 
cess, therefore, would not, he thought, 
justify the views of those who might be 
alarmed at the change proposed. On 
the contrary, it would, he believed, be 
found to be rather of a soothing than of 
an irritating character. The intervention 
of the Government in matters of valua- 
tion in Ireland, he would remind the 
House, had been the rule for local and 
Imperial purposes. In Scotland, that 
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was not quite the case, but very nearly, 
the Government valuation being, to a 
great degree, the valuation for local 
purposes in that country. Although he 
listened with some sympathy to those 
who objected to a Government officer 
participating in this local work, yet they 
should remember that the circumstances 
had very much changed since the ques- 
tion was last before the House. The 
Government was now by far the largest 
ratepayer in the country. Subventions 
were made by the Government in aid of 
local rating in every Union and county, 
and it was the bounden duty of the 
Government to see that the valuation of 
properties was effectually and fairly 
carried out, and it was the duty of Par- 
liament to see that the Goverment did 
not pay subventions which were not in 
aid of charges rightly and strictly levied 
upon all the ratepayers of the country. 

e should ask the House to read his 
Bill for the first time on the following 
grounds:—firstly, because it was absurd 
that the same property should be valued 
three times by three different authorities 
for the purposes of taxation; secondly, 
because it was unjust that the basis of 
the common contributions to the county 
funds should be based upon widely differ- 
ing scales of deduction ; thirdly, because 
the principle of the central Government 
acting in matters of assessment and 
valuation had already been adopted with 
satisfactory results in the metropolis as 
well as in Scotland and Ireland; and 
lastly, because the Bill embodied an im- 
provement of the law which might pave 
the way to very important changes in 
the local administration of the country. 
He could foresee the time when it might 
be expedient to do for the counties what 
had already been done for the metro- 
polis—namely, to spread over wider 
areas than at present the incidence of 
some items of local taxation, and so to 
reduce and mitigate the burden which 
at present pressed most grievously upon 
the poorer class of taxpayers. That 
that could be done without breaking 
up the integrity and independence of 
local administration had been shown 
by the experience of the metropolitan 
system during the last 10 years. Whe- 
ther a time would come when his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be able to make use of 
the means proposed in the Bill for the 
purpose of assessing the property tax 
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upon rateable value he did not know; 
but if the rateable value column could 
be made use of for that purpose there 
would be much greater satisfaction in 
the payment of the tax, and the Govern- 
ment would be relieved from much 
anxiety, trouble, and expense, as well as 
from the animosity of the taxpayers, 
arising from a sense of injustice under 
which they now supposed themselves to 
suffer in being assessed for the property 
tax upon their gross receipts. Beyond 
that, the convenience resulting from 
having but one Valuation Act for the 
metropolis and the whole of the country 
would undoubtedly prove a great ad- 
vantage in the end. He hoped the 
House would be so forbearing as not to 
rip up the provisions of a law which had 
already worked well, or to occupy time 
in discussing clauses in the present Bill 
which really contained no new matter. 
The proposals of amendment were trifling 
in point of extent, if not in point of 
meaning and intention, and he therefore 
hoped the House would see its way to 
dealing with the measure in the shortest 
amount of time consistent with a due 
consideration of the important points 
involved. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by formally moving for leave 
to introduce his Bill. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
so far as it went, was very satisfactory. 
The complaint of last Session was, that 
it was a blank on these matters, when 
they were led to suppose that the subject 
of local taxation would have engaged 
the attention of Parliament and the Go- 
vernment. He therefore hoped that as 
there was a very small programme of 
domestic measures before Parliament, 
this Bill would receive a full and fair 
consideration, and, with such modifica- 
tion as might be found necessary, passed 
into law. The necessity for simplifying 
the law of assessment lay at the root of 
the whole question, for it was ridiculous 
that three different systems should pre- 
vail for dealing with the same property, 
and as the Government sestinetl was 
aimed at achieving this object there was 
the more reason for accepting its pro- 
posals. It was satisfactory to know that 
the Bill passed for the metropolis had 
worked so well. He doubted if it would 
be satisfactory in every case; but he was 

lad to hear there was some reason to 
elieve so. It had been held that the 
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introduction of a Government surveyor 
of taxes into the provisions of a Bill 
like the present was objectionable as 
tending to centralization. He person- 
ally had no strong objection to the prin- 


‘ciple of centralization, and should cer- 


tainly be inclined to accept :t if it was 
combined with relief of local taxation 
from Imperial sources. He accepted 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with the more satisfaction because 
it showed the intention of the Govern- 
ment to redeem one, at least, of the 
pledges which they made while in Oppo- 
sition, that this subject would receive 
their immediate attention. The point 
to which those who pleaded the cause 
of the local taxpayer chiefly looked was 
the additional assistance which was to 
be obtained from the Imperial Exche- 
quer towards local purposes, but that 
had been generally treated as the last 

ortion of the subject to be dealt with. 

e hoped, however, now that the Go- 
vernment had brought in a Bill applica- 
ble to one branch of the question, they 
would not intermit their exertions, but 
endeavour to deal with the most impor- 
tant part of it during the present Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he could not 
agree with the hon. Member who had 
just sat down in thinking that the 
House would be willing to abandon the 
principle of local self-government and 
independence, simply because some small 
amount of relief was afforded to local 
taxation from Imperial funds. He 
therefore hoped that the Bill would not 
have the effect of overriding parochial 
government, though it was capable of 
improvement: and, further, that before 
a revolution was commenced, some prin- 
ciple would be laid down in the Bill 
upon which the new valuations and 
assessment should be made. At present 
the greatest possible differences existed 
in the allowance made for tear and wear 
and other deductions from the gross 
value of property in neighbouring pa- 
rishes where the valuations were made 
in reference to the original cost ; while in 
many places large and costly houses were 
let at a merely nominal rental, and were 
assessed upon the basis of real lett- 
able value. The injustice was so great 
that he must be allowed to express 
his surprise that some such measure was 
not brought forward years ago. Now, 
however, that it had, he trusted that 
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care would be taken to lay down some 
rule by which this injustice would be 
prevented, and that equal uniformity 
should be enforced. If that were done, 
he felt sure hon. Members on both sides 
of the House would do all they could to 
assist the right hon. Gentleman in carry- 
ing such a measure. 

Mr. FLOYER, while expressing his 
satisfaction that the Government had 
introduced the measure with the view 
of giving relief to the local ratepayers, 
aid, the modes of valuation to which 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz) had referred were contrary to 
the statute law which had been in exist- 
ence many years, and, as expounded by 
the Judges, laid down the only sound 
poneiere-- mente, that property should 

e valued according to what it would let 
for. He therefore thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had done wisely in 
avoiding the laying down of any new 
prneine for the valuation of property, 

ut had laid before the House the simple 
and sound proposal that property should 
be valued according to the same principle 
as heretofore. He doubted whether, be- 
cause a certain system of valuation of pro- 
perty could be carried out without diffi- 
culty in the metropolis, such a system of 
valuation would be equally applicable to 
the country generally. Nothing could be 
more different than the nature of pro- 
perty in London and that of property in 
rural parishes. The overseers who were 
employed in valuing property in London 
had a considerable amount of official 
character, had had a great deal of ex- 
perience, and were a very different class 
from the rural overseers. He was 
afraid, therefore, when the right hon. 
Gentleman talked about associating the 
surveyor of taxes with the rural over- 
seer, that the latter would go to the wall 
whenever any difference arose between 
them, because it was impossible that he 
could hold his own as well as the over- 
seer of the London parish, whé, with 
his experience, was more than a match 
for the surveyor of taxes. It would not 
be right to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to go into minute details in introducing 
a measure of this kind; but it appeared 
to him that the practicability of asso- 
ciating the surveyor of taxes with the 
overseer would depend upon what posi- 
tion was secured to each of those officials 
in carrying out their duties. If he un- 


derstood the right hon. Gentleman cor- 
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rectly, he proposed to classify appeals 
against the ai wae with the soa of 
sending one set of appeals before the 
special petty sessions and the other set 
before the quarter sessions. He did not 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
mean that all appeals were to go first to 
the special petty sessions and from thence 
to the quarter sessions, but that they 
were to be classified according to their 
pevoues character, only one appeal 

eing allowed. He did not know why 
one appeal in such cases should not be 
sufficient, and the only difficulty would 
be to which of the Courts of Appeal the 
eases should be sent. He thought that 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the salaries of curates should 
be deducted from the income of rectors 
and vicars for the puree of valuation 
was a mere act of justice, although he 
did not know exactly the circumstances 
under which that allowance would be 
made. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that that principle of reduction in the 
assessment of clerical incomes had been 
adopted in some parts of the country, 
although from a recent decision of the 
Courts it seemed not to be justifiable in 
point of law. He had thus folléwed the 
sense of the country as to what was fair 
and just in this matter. Hon. Members 
would look forward with interest to a 
fuller statement from the right hon. 
Gentleman when the Bill came on for a 
second reading, because, in a matter of 
this kind, so much depended upon de- 
tails. He thought, on the whole, that 
the House had shown a general disposi- 
tion to agree with the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and that the 
sketch which the right hon. Gentleman 
had given of his Bill had been satisfac- 
tory. Under these circumstances he 
should be prepared to give the right 
hon. Gentleman his best assistance to- 
wards carrying this measure. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he agreed 
with the remark that had fallen from 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Floyer), 
that all discussion upon the measure 
should be reserved until the second 
reading, because it was at all times 
highly inconvenient to attempt to dis- 
cuss a Bill which they had not seen, and 
with the provisions of which they were 
not fully acquainted. In fact, he should 
not have risen on that occasion at all had 
it not been that the right hon. Gentleman 
had, not exactly thrown out a challenge 
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to him, but almost invited discussion 
upon a somewhat wider issue than that 
involved in the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, at the commencement of 
his speech, given the House to under- 
stand that this measure was to be a part 
fulfilment of the expectations which Her 
Majesty’s Government had raised with 
reference to the relief that was to be 
given to local taxation, and he pointed 
specially to the possibility of a time 
arriving when taxation would be light- 
ened by being spread over a wider area. 
He did not think that he should be doing 
much service to the public or to the 
House by taking advantage of that ob- 
servation of the right hon. Gentleman 
in order to raise a discussion at the 
present time as to whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had by this measure 
sufficiently fulfilled the expectations it 
had raised on this subject. He wished, 
however, to remove an impression under 
which the hon. Member for East Glouces- 
tershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) evidently 
laboured, and which was, that, as to this 
measure, Her Majesty’s Government did 
not intend to come before the House, as 
their predecessors had done, with a pro- 
position that any contributions to the 
relief of local taxation should be post- 


poned until after a reform of the local 
government had heen effected. He could 
not accept that statement as an accurate 
representation of the views of the late 


Government upon this question. The 
truth was that in 1873 he had introduced 
three Bills—one a Rating Bill, the prin- 
ciples of which the present Government 
had practically accepted and passed into 
law; the second a Valuation Bill, on the 
lines of which the present Bill had been 
drawn ; and the third a Bill for the Con- 
solidation of Rating for the convenience 
of collecting rates. The late Govern- 
ment had, indeed, declared that Session 
that they were not prepared to vote the 
money out of the Imperial Exchequer for 
the relief of local taxation until the work 
of that Session had been accomplished; 
but, nevertheless, the Government was 
undoubtedly pledged to give in one shape 
or another relief to local taxation. The 
right hon. Gentleman would recollect 
that the then President of the Poor 
Law Board had introduced a very 
wide measure, one leading feature in 
which was to give relief to local taxa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, he felt 
bound to say that it was no part of the 
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theory of the late Government that 

relief to local taxation was to be post- 
med until local administration had 
een reformed. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman on the pre- 
sence at last of the Bill whose advent 
had been so long expected. In his 
opinion, it was far easier to carry through 
a measure of this kind in a comprehen- 
sive form than to pass it piecemeal for 
counties and divisions of counties, and 
then to endeavour to reconcile the con- 
flicting systems which would grow u 
under separate administration. He dif- 
fered from those who thought that a new 
a se of valuation ought to be intro- 

uced. The sound principle had been 
laid down in the Valuation of Property 
(Metropolis) Act. With regard to the 
nage at which a new valuation should 

e made, he would have been better 
pleased to see ‘‘ five” remaining in the 
Bill, because it was rather a serious 
thing to fix upon anybody an erroneous 
valuation which could not be disturbed 
for seven years. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke truly of the very great advan- 
tage of having one basis of valuation 
and one rating authority instead of three 
—he (Mr. Hubbard) might say, instead 
of 13, for in the Metropolis alone there 
were 13 different rates levied. The 
consolidation into one uniform system of 
these conflicting means of levying rates 
must be very beneficial both as regarded 
economy of administration, and the 
absence of the recurrence of the demands 
made upon the taxpayer. He believed 
the apprehension was quite unfounded 
that Englishmen would lose their in- 
dependence if they were not allowed 
to assess their property. He thought 
the system of self-assessment had 
been grossly abused, and that the 
country would be far better satisfied if 
men of responsibility appointed by the 
Crown were made the medium of deter- 
mining what was the value of property. 
In carrying outa system of single assess- 
ment we should get not only a single 
basis, but also a single expression of 
value both for local taxation and for Im- 
perial taxation. Opportunity would be 
given for further remark when the 
clauses of the Bill appeared before the 
Committee, and he would only add the 
expression of his gratification at the an- 
nouncement that the country clergy 
would get some relief, He trusted that 
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this would be an occasion upon which 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
allow the demands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to be inferior in accuracy 
to those of local bodies throughout the 
country, but that they would have one 
and the same system, thus securing 
equality and simplicity of action and 
contentment on the part of the tax- 


payers. 

Sm JOHN SCOURFIELD thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for intro- 
ducing a measure on this subject. Al- 
though he was quite ready to give every 
assistance in his power’ to make the 
measure a perfect one, he was not quite 
so sanguine as some might be. The 
difficulties were enormous, and he was 
a little disturbed at the present moment 
by the appearance of that very extraor- 
dinary document which now arrested the 
attention of half the Kingdom. He al- 
luded to that book which had been some- 
what romantically called Domesday Book. 
An hon. Friend of his in that House 
had spoken of it as Zhe Money Lenders’ 
Guide, while others called it Zhe Mothers’ 
Manual. All he (Sir John Scourfield) 
could say was that if either the money- 


lenders or the other more interesting. 


class of the community trusted to that 
manual for estimating the wealth of in- 
dividuals upon whom they had designs, 
he feared they would be woefully de- 
ceived. Many persons would be sur- 
prised to see their names attached in it 
to such an infinitely greater amount of 
wealth than they believed themselves to 
be the possessors of. He trusted that 
whatever valuation was made under this 
Bill it would be conducted on a more in- 
telligible principle than the valuation 
in that book. However that might be, 
he earnestly desired that this measure 
should lead to a successful determination 
of this subject. 

Mr. GOSCHEN wished to know whe- 
ther the alteration of “‘ five” to ‘‘ seven” 
with regard to the number of years at 
which a re-valuation should be made 
would be extended to the metropolis? 
It would be scarcely fair that the metro- 
polis should be re-valued every five years, 
while other places were re-valued every 
seven years. With regard to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill he had only to express 
his satisfaction at the handsome lan- 
guage in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of the Metropolitan 
Valuation Act, which he (Mr. Goschen) 
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had the honour of introducing. Occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench, when they 
quitted their places, did not always re- 
ceive compensation for unexhaysted im- 
provements. Therefore, he could only 
express his satisfaction that in this case 
acknowledgment had been made. The 
late Government thought they put a 
good deal of stuff into the ground, and 
if the result should be a rich crop of 
legislative measures, they would cer- 
tainly not complain, but congratulate 
their successors upon them. At the same 
time, they hoped the measures would 
follow each other with reasonable des- 
patch, and that the present Government 
would not act upon the plan of the Queen 
in the Arabian Nights, and so extend 
their legislative story as to make it last 
for ever. There was a Consolidation and 
a Rates Bill which was perfectly ready 
to the hands of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He hoped the House would not 
have to wait two years for the appear- 
ance of that Bill, as they had to wait 
two years for the appearance of this 
Bill; but that the Government would 
produce that and other measures which 
were ready to their hands as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, after thank- 
ing the House for the kind manner in 
which his Motion had been received, 
said, in reply to the question of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Goschen) that the me- 
tropolis would be spared for, he be- 
lieved, eight years from a fresh valua- 
tion. The number of appeals this year 
in the metropolis to the special sessions 
under the right hon. Gentleman’s Act 
was very trifling. They amounted to 
only 120, although he believed the 
number of assessments was upwards of 
500,000. That spoke a good deal for 
the operation of the Act. In reply to 
the observation of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), that hon. 
Gentleman would find an important 
clause in the Bill establishing a relation 
between actual rents and values which 
he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) hoped would be 
satisfactory. In reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire (Mr. Floyer), it was 
not the case that special sessions were 
constituted the final Court of Appeal for 
the ordinary ratepayer, but, as a matter 
of fact, he had no doubt that would be 
generally the result. Appeals of pri- 
mary importance would go to the special 
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sessions ; those of secondary importance 
to quarter sessions. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Valuation of Property for the 

urposes of Rates and Taxes, ordered to be 

rought in by Mr. Scuater-Booru, Mr. Sax, 
and Mr. Wiiu1am Henry Smiru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 59.] 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Committee of Public Accounts nominated :— 
Mr. Dopson, Sir Water Barrretot, Lord 
Freperick CavenpisH, Mr. COvsrrr, Lord 
Estineton, Mr. Goipney, Mr. TxHomson 
Hankey, Mr. O’Rerty, Sir Cuartes Miits, 
Mr. Szery, and Mr. Writ1am Henry Sarru. 


SALMON FISHERIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Assueron, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Salmon Fisheries in Eng- 
land and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. AssHeton and Mr. Ropertson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


CRIMINAL LAW EVIDENCE AMENDMENT 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Asnuzy, Bill to further 
amend the Law of Evidence in Criminal Trials, 
and to enable prisoners or defendants, and their 
wives or husbands, to give evidence at such 
trials, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Asuiry 
and Mr. Grorce CiIve. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 


UNITED PARISHES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Datrymp rz, Bill to amend 
the Act of the seventh and eighth years of Her 
Majesty, chapter forty-four, relating to the for- 
mation of Quoad Sacra Parishes in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. \DaLRyMPLE, 
Colonel ALEXANDER, and Mr. M‘Laean. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.] 


BURGLARY AND FORGERY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Forsyru, Bill to en- 
able Justices in General and Quarter Sessions 
and Recorders of Boroughs to try cases of Burg- 
lary and Forgery, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Forsyrx, Lord Francis Hervey, Mr. 
Locxg, and Mr. Serjeant Suwon. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63.] 


NEWSPAPER REGISTRATION, &c. BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wanpy, Bill to provide 
for the Registration of Newspapers, and to 
amend the Law of Libel, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Wanpvy and Mr. Asuury. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.] 


OYSTER FISHERIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wanpy, Bill for the better 
protection of the Oyster Fisheries, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wappy and Mr. Mountz. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 65.] 


Mr, Sclater-Booth 
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EPPING FOREST BILL. 

On Motion of Lord Henry Lennox, Bill to 
extend the time for the Epping Forest Commis- 
sioners to make their final Report, ordered to be 
brought in by Lord Henry Lennox and Mr, 
Wim Henry Samira. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 66.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Seven o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 14th February, 1876. 
Their Lordships met ;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 14th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.|—New Wrir Issvep—For East 
Retford, ». Viscount Galway, deceased. 

Serect Commirrezr — Public Petitions, ap- 
pointed, 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Sunz Canat 
(£4,8000,000)—r.p. 

Pustic Briis—Resolution [February 11] re- 
ported—Ordered—First Reading—Council of 
India (Professional Appointments) * [69]. 

Ordered—Drainage and Improvement of 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders *. 

Ordered—First Reading— Burial Grounds * [67] ; 
Industrial and Provident Societies * [68]. 


ARMY—MILITARY PRISONERS—CASE 
OF GUNNER CHARLTON. 
QUESTION. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
compensation has been made, as pro- 
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mised last year in the House by the 
Secretary of State for War, to Gunner 
Charlton of Topsham Barracks, Exeter, 
crippled for life by frost-bite while under- 
going solitary confinement as a prisoner 
at ,Millbank Prison; and, if so, what 
was the amount of the compensation in 
annual pension or fixed gratuity ? 

Mr. GA THORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
cannot quite admit the correctness of the 
Question of the hon. Member. Gunner 
Charlton cannot be pensioned until dis- 
charged ; and he is still in hospital at 
Exeter, where he will remain until less 
inclement weather admits of his being 
sent before a Discharging Board at 
Devonport. His case has been laid be- 
fore the Chelsea Board, with a strong 
recommendation from me, in accordance 
with what I alone promised—namely, 
‘‘without entering into the merits of the 
case, I would recommend that some- 
thing should be done for the man after 
leaving the hospital.” The Secretary 
of State is not empowered to order or 
promise compensation in such a case. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—EXA- 
MINATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If the changes in the 
Army Medical Department, indicated in 
his speech towards the close of the last 
Session of Parliament, are likely soon 
to be carried out? _ 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, there were three Questions on the 
Paper in reference to the subject, and, 
in answer to them all, he might say it 
was perfectly true that at present there 
were 40 vacancies in the Army Medical 
Service and that there were only 12 
candidates for them. The examination 
of candidates which ought to have taken 
place that day had therefore been de- 
ferred. He had laid before those De- 

artments which must be consulted 

efore he could bring any measure under 
theconsideration of the House, a proposal 
which he believed would remedy a great 
many, if not all, the present difficulties 
in connection with the Army Medical 
Department. ' 


INDIA—THE DISTURBANCES IN THE 
MALAYAN PENINSULA—THE PAPERS. 
QUESTION. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table Papers showing the cause of the 
recent disturbances in the Malayan 
Peninsula, and the Orders of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the subject ? 

Mz. J. LOWTHER: Sir, Papers upon 
this subject will shortly be laid upon the 
Table, though their production is tem- 
porarily delayed in order that certain 
important despatches may be added. 
Amongst these is one from Sir William 
Jervois, now on its way home, and 
which he has specially requested may be 
included amongst the other Papers. 


POST OFFICE CHEQUES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
will facilitate the sending money through 
the Post Office, either by the sale of 
cheques for a limited amount at the dif- 
ferent branches, or by some other method 
by which the trouble and high charges 
of the present Money Order system may 
be avoided ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the subject was now undergoing 
the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 


POST OFFICE—THE NORTH AMERICAN 
MAIL CONTRACTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Postmaster 
General, If notice has been given to 
terminate the contracts with the Cunard 
and Inman Companies for carrying the 
Mails between this country and North 
America ; and, if he can now state what 
new arrangements were to be proposed 
for conducting the service ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the notices in question were de- 
livered on the 11th of August last, and 
he hoped soon to be in a position to state 
what the new arrangements would be. 


THE “MISTLETOE” COLLISION—BARON 
BRAMWELL.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether Mr. Baron Bramwell has ever 
been officially asked whether in his 
charge to the Jury on the ‘‘ Mistletoe” in- 
quiry he had used the words ascribed to 
him by the newspapers of the day (or 
words of anything like similar import), 

K 
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these words being “a verdict against 
Captain Welch would give great pain to 
Her Majesty; and ‘as Englishmen 
would you not be proud to think that the 
Queen travelled at a greater pace than 
anybody else ;”’ and, whether he can in- 
form the House what was Mr. Baron 
Bramwell’s reply ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: No, Sir, I 
have not thought it my duty to make 
any official inquiry into this subject. 
Since the Question of the hon. Member 
was placed upon the Paper, however, I 
have communicated with the learned 
Judge referred to, and I hold in my hand 
a letter from him. With reference to 
the last part of the Question, I have to 
state that the five or six words quoted in 
the Question bear a very different inter- 
pretation standing by themselves from 
what they do when read in connection 
with the rest of the learned Judge’s lan- 
guage. With regard to the first words 
quoted in the Question, I have distinctly 
to state, on behalf of the learned Judge, 
that he not only did not say what he was 
supposed to have said, but that he said 
the negative of it. He “cannot but say 
that he was supposed to have said what 
no Judge on the bench could possibly 
have said,’”’ and he ‘‘ cannot understand 
how he could be believed to have made 
use of those words.” 


ARMY—THE MILITARY SCANDAL AT 
HYTHE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. SANDFORD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will lay 
yp the Table of the House the Report 
of the Commission issued to inquire into 
the Military scandal at Hythe? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY : Sir, it is 
not because there is anything to conceal, 
but, on general principles, it is not con- 
sidered expedient to place the proceed- 
ings of Courts of Inquiry on the Table 
of the House. There was no Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. SANDFORD gave Notice of his 
intention to call attention to the subject 
on the Army Estimates. 


ARMY—THE BARRACKS AT OMAGH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY CORRY. asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, If he will state 
when the building of the barracks for 
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the Depét Centre at Omagh will be com- 


menced ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, alte- 
rations to the existing barracks at Omagh, 
for the purpose of the Depét Centre, 
have been in progress for some time, 
and are nearly completed. The arrange- 
ments for proceeding with the construc- 
tion of certain additional buildings which 
are required are in a forward state, and 
it is hoped that they may be commenced 
in the course of the next few months. 


ARMY—THE COMMISSION ON PROMO- 
TION AND RETIREMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, When it is 
likely that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Promotion and Retirement 
in the Army, which was assembled in 
November 1874, will be laid before the 
House ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he was sorry he was unable to give 
the hon. Gentleman the information he 
asked for. The Commission had been 
very actively engaged on the subject, 
but the actuarial calculations would 
take a longer time than was expected. 
He hoped the Commission would be able 
to report in the course of two or three 
months; but, of course, he was not able 
to say until that Report had been re- 
ceived what course he could pursue in 
regard to it during the present Session. 


INDIA—DEPRECIATION OF SILVER— 
THE INDIAN CIVIL AND MILITARY 
SERVICES.—QUESTION. 


Str PATRICK O’BRIEN askzd the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the attention of the Indian Go- 
vernment had been directed to the loss 
sustained by Members of the Indian 
Civil and Military Services (when trans- 
mitting money home to their families), 
in consequence of the depreciation of the 
exchangeable value of the rupee; and, 
whether it is contemplated to propose a 
gold currency for India, or to take other 
steps to remedy the grievance com- 
plained of? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
has been drawn to the depreciation of 
the exchangeable value of the rupee, 
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but the rates at t allowed to mem- 
bers of the Civil and Military Services 


considerably exceed the rate at which 
the Secretary of State can obtain remit- 
tances from India. In fact, the grievance 
is not against the Indian Government, 
but against silver which will insist upon 
depreciating itself. There is no intention 
at toe to alter the currency in India, 
and it would be very difficult—if not 
impossible, for the Secretary of State to 
make any further concession to these 
officers, as the depreciation of silver 
largely increases the expenditure of the 
Indian Government. 


ARMY—THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 
QUESTION. 


Smr PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there is an intention on the part of the 
Military authorities to permit the 88th 
Regiment (Connaught Rangers) to serve 
in Ireland prior to their proceeding on 
Foreign service, over thirty years having 
elapsed since the Regiment was quar- 
tered in Ireland, and considerable ex- 
pense being incurred by Irish privates 
in the Regiment when proceeding on 
furlough to that country to visit their 
relatives ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
happy, Sir, to inform the hon. Baronet 
that his patriotic wishes will be grati- 
fied, and that in the ordinary course the 
88th Regiment will go to Limerick and 
New Ross in the course of the present 
year. 


EDUCATION — THE FACTORIES ACT, 
1874—EXAMINATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it is true that the Inspectors of Facto- 
ries are instructed to disregard Clause 
12 (the Educational Clause) of the Fac- 
tories Act 1874, and that children are 
being passed daily as full-timers con- 
trary to the Act, without being subjected 
to any educational test ; and, if so, who 
is responsible for the same ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that a Minute was presented to the 
Education Department at the end of 
June, and the Act would have come into 
operation at the proper time, as fixed by 
the Act itself, but the recommendations 
for the granting of certificates did not 
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a0 to have been fully understood. 
e was happy to say, however, that 
arrangements were now being made by 
the Mineation Department to enable 
persons to be examined immediately in 
the great centres of industry, so that no 
further difficulty need be experienced in 
putting the Act into operation. 


INDIA—THE EXCHANGES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BECKETT DENISON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
the Secretary of State in Council has it 
in contemplation to review and revise 
the present system of drawing bills 
of exchange upon India each month, 
whereby a loss of two million pounds 
per annum is sustained by the Indian 
Exchequer, or a sum equal to the interest 
at 4 per cent, of a public debt of fifty 
millions ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
Secretary of State, Sir, does not at pre- 
sent intend to alter the system of draw- 
ing bills of exchange upon India, but 
he is quite prepared to adopt from time 
to time such measures as may appear to 
him likely to lessen the loss on ex- 
change, and he will be glad to consider 
any practical suggestion which my hon. 
Friend or any other authority may have 
to make to him. The loss of £2,000,000 
per annum, spoken of by my hon. Friend 
as sustained by the Indian Exchequer, 
is chiefly one of account. Previous to 
1857 the rupee was always estimated at 
1s. 104d., but for convenience of account 
it has since been estimated at 2s.; and 
the loss accruing, placed under the head 
of ‘‘loss on exchange.’”’ No doubt, loss 
to the Indian Government has been 
caused by the accumulation of silver. 


CHURCH BODIES (GIBRALTAR)—THE 
ORDINANCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Ordinances which have been pre- 
pared for constituting and endowing 
Church bodies for the Anglican and Ro- 
man Catholic communities at Gibraltar? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, it 
was not usual to lay before Parliament 
the draft of measures which were under 
consideration ; but, in this instance, if 


his hon. Friend would like to see the 
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ordinances to which he referred, he (Mr. 
Lowther) would be glad to show them 
to him if he would be so good as to com- 
municate to the Department on the 
subject. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to legislate on the subject of 
intermediate education in Ireland during 
the present Session ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH : 
Sir, it is difficult at present, at this early 
period of the Session, to give a definite 
reply to the Question. I fear, however, 
that there will not be sufficient time at 
the disposal of the Government to enable 
me to introduce any measure on the 
subject. 


SEAL FISHERY.—CLOSE TIME.—INTER- 
NATIONAL AGREEMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. YEAMAN asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been able to 
make any arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a close time in the Seal Fishery 
off Greenland ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
reply, said, that arrangements under the 
Act passed last Session had been made 
by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
establishment of a close time in the 
Greenland Seal Fishery, which would 
have been in operation during this sea- 
son’s fishing. A day or two ago, how- 
ever, information was received by tele- 
graph that Norway, who is largely 
interested, is unable to legislate in time 
for this year’s fishing, and as the 
arrangements, to be of any value, must 
be international and mutual, the Go- 
vernment have been most reluctantly 
compelled to rescind the arrangements 
they had made. There could, therefore, 
be this year no restriction imposed on 
—— for commencing the capture of 

eals. 


NAVY.—H.M.S. VANGUARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is true 
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that the wreck of the Vanguard is silti 
up with sand; and if so, whether he hed 
any information as the extent of the 
silting up; and, if the Admiralty, in any 
contract entered into for the raising of 
the ship, has reserved power to itself to 
take steps, prior to the expiration of the 
time allowed for the completion of the 
contract, to prevent the wreck from be- 
coming a permanent obstruction to navi- 
gation ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that by the 
last report he had received, which was 
dated the 22nd January, it appeared that 
the Vanguard had sunk vertically into 
the sand to the extent of 94 feet since 
the 11th of September. If any contract 
were entered into for the raising of the 
vessel power would be reserved to the 
Government to terminate such contract 
in the event of the rate of progress not 
being satisfactory, and to take any 
necessary steps to prevent the vessel 
being any obstruction to navigation, and 
if the ship were not raised the masts 
would be removed. 


SHERIFFS COURTS (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. FARLEY LEITH asked the Lord 
Advocate, If it is his intention to re-in- 
troduce the Bill for extending the juris- 
diction of the Sheriffs Courts in Scotland, 
which was withdrawn last Session ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: In reply to 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman, I 
have to state that it is my intention to 
introduce a Sheriff Courts (Scotland) 
Bill, with provisions similar to those in 
the Bill of last year. I hope to have an 
opportunity of doing so soon. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)— LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If it is proposed 
to extend to Ireland the promised legis- 
lation for the better management of 
prisons ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, the course proposed in the 
Question of the hon. Member would be 
taken, and he had prepared a Bill on the 
subject, which he hoped to be able 
shortly to introduce, 
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THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY—THE 
BYE-LAWS AND STATUTES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in addition to the Concession 
and Statutes of the Suez Canal Company 
which he has promised to lay upon the 
Table of the House previous to the dis- 
cussion on the purchase of shares, he 
will also lay upon the Table of the House 
‘the Bye-laws of the Company and the 
Resolutions adopted by the General 
Meeting of the Shareholders,” to which 
the English nation is bound by the pos- 
session of shares? 

Tue CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he thought his 
noble Friend had been misled by the use 
of the word “bye-laws.’”’ There were 
no bye-laws in addition to those included 
in the Concession and in the Statutes of 
the Company. There were, of course, a 
certain number of resolutions that had 
been passed at the General Meetings of 
the shareholders; but the majority of 
them were merely of a formal character, 
which it was not desirable to trouble the 
House with, but in preparing the copies 
of the Concession he would take care 
that any important resolution which 
might have been passed should be added 
to it. 


INDIA—TENDERS FOR BILLS ON 
BOMBAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman W. M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Why the Secretary of State has 
refused to accept tenders for Bills of Ex- 
change on Bombay to the extent of 
7,000,000 rupees, which have been ad- 
vertised for? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the India Office advertisement of the 10th 
of November, 1863, the terms of which 
are by the advertisements now issued 
applicable to tenders for bills on India 
provides that ‘‘the Secretary of State 
will not be bound to accept any tender.” 
On the 2nd inst. tenders were accepted 
to the amount of 17,50,000 rupees at 
1s. 94d. and 1s. 93d the rupee, all other 
tenders at lower rates being, in the ex- 
ercise of the power referred to, rejected. 
Application was subsequently made that 
the accepted tenders might be cancelled 
on the ground that by a clerical error 
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the rates had been wrongly stated, the 
figure ‘‘8” having been substituted for 
“9,” and the Secretary of State, being 
satisfied of the accuracy of that repre- 
sentation, consented to cancel the 
tenders. 


THE MINISTER OF WAR IN EGYPT. 
QUESTION, 


SmH.DRUMMOND WOLFF begged 
to ask, Whether it is true that General 
Pettie is to be appointed Minister of 
War in Egypt; and, whether that gen- 
tleman is a Russian officer, and one of 
the leaders of the Panslavic party in 
Russia? 

Mr. BOURKE requested the hon. 
Member to repeat his Question on some 
future day. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE— 
FUGITIVE SLAVES—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION—NOMINATION. 


Mr. DISRAELI : I will announce to 
the House the names of the Gentlemen 
whom Her Majesty has been pleased to 
appoint as a Royal Commission to inquire 
into Her Majesty’s engagements with 
other States and other matters con- 
nected with Slavery. They are the 
following :— Duke of Somerset; the 
Lord Chief Justice of England; Sir 
Robert Phillimore; Mr. Justice Archi- 
bald; Sir Henry Holland; Sir George 
Campbell; Sir Henry Maine; Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen; Mr. Rothery; Right 
Hon. Sir Mountague Bernard; Rear- 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Leopold 
Heath ; and Hon. Alfred Thesiger. 


SUPPLY—THE SUEZ CANAL SHARES. 
Order for Committee read. 
Suprty— Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Tue CHANCELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have to submit to the 
Committee that a Vote of a sum not ex- 
ceeding £4,080,000 be granted to Her 
Majesty to enable Her Majesty to 
pay the purchase-money for shares 
which belonged to the Khedive in 
the Suez Canal, and the expenses at- 
tendant thereon. The explanation of 
this Vote is in the printed Tacos which 
is in the hands of hon. Members; and 
I will shortly state the effect of that ex- 
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lanation. His Highness the Khedive, 

aving proposed to sell the whole of his 
shares in the Suez Canal to Her Majesty’s 
Government for £4,000,000, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government accepted the propo- 
sal. His Highness the Khedive’s shares 
were supposed at first to be 177,642, the 
number formerly belonging to him; but 
it was subsequently found that in con- 
sequence of his having sold some of 
them, the number was only 176,602. A 
reduction corresponding with the reduced 
number of shares was therefore made in 
the purchase-money, bringing it down 
to £3,976,582. The Messrs. Rothschild 
undertook to pay this sum to the Khe- 
dive, and in consideration of their 
trouble and risk it is agreed that the 
Government will pay them 24 per cent 
commission on the purchase-money, or 
£99,414. A small balance to make up 
a round sum is added in order to meet 
any additional expenses which may have 
been incurred. That arrangement, which 
is referred to in this Paper, was come to 
by Her Majesty’s Government, as the 
Committee are aware, in the month of 
November last ; and we have taken time 
before calling the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the subject. An opinion has 
been expressed in some quarters that 
we should have done better to have ad- 
vised Her Majesty to call Parliament 
together immediately the bargain had 
been made; but I think that, upon re- 
flection, most persons will be satisfied 
that, independently of the inconvenience 
which is always attached to summoning 
Parliament unexpectedly in the winter 
season, there were reasons which made 
it better that the discussion of the sub- 
ject should not be hurried forward. The 
matter was one which took the public, 
at all events, both in this country and 
abroad, by surprise. There was some 
natural excitement at the announcement. 
It is probable, from the opinions which 
were expressed—I may say in almost 
every quarter—at the moment of the 
announcement that, as far as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were concerned, if 
they had met Parliament immediately 
on the completion of the transaction, 
they would have received a very cordial 
and enthusiastic support. But I cannot 
help thinking that complaints might 
not unreasonably have been made on 
the part of some hon. Gentlemen that 
they had not had time to consider so 
grave a matter; and perhaps, when the 
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first enthusiasm had subsided, a regret 
might have been felt that more oppor- 
tunity for full consideration had not been 
afforded. There was no constitutional 
reason for the immediate assembling of 
Parliament ; and, therefore, the oppor- 
tunity has now been given, both to 
Members of this House and the country 
at large, to consider this question in all 
its bearings; and I hope that the dis- 
cussion which will no doubt occur on the 
proposal of the Vote to-night will be of 
a more searching and more thorough 
character than could possibly have been 
the case in the month of December. 
Sir, the great difficulty I feel in bring- 
ing this Vote under the notice of the 
Committee arises from my sense of the 
large mass of information which we 
have at our disposal, and the great 
range of subjects over which it would 
be possible for me to travel, and my un- 
willingness unnecessarily to detain or 
to confuse the House by going into all 
the details which naturally suggest 
themselves tome. I will endeavour, as 
far as I can, to condense what I have to 
say, and avoid going over ground which 
is already familiar to the Committee. If 
I omit any points I shall have the op- 
portunity, 1 hope—or, rather, Members 
of the Government will have the oppor- 
tunity—of supplying whatever may ap- 
pear to hon. Members to be defective. 
Therefore, I will proceed, as concisely 
as I can, to lay before the Committee 
the leading features of this transaction, 
and the reasons which have induced 
Her Majesty’s Government to take the 
course they have pursued. Now, the 
great enterprize of the Suez Canal is one 
which from its first inception has at- 
tracted the attention of this country. It 
has been the subject of much criticism 
and of many doubts. There were great 
doubts, in the first instance, whether 
the enterprize was one that could pos- 
sibly be accomplished. There were doubts 
whether, if accomplished, it would be of 
any advantage to England. There were 
doubts also whether, in the event of its 
being carried through, it would not pro- 
duce political consequences which might 
be disadvantageous to this country. And 
the result was that the Parliament and 
the Government of England held aloof 
at the beginning of the undertaking 
from assisting in its commencement ; 
and not only held aloof, but discouraged 
—and, perhaps, it may not unfairly be 
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said, to some extent impeded—the ope- 
rations of the projector. I think that 
subsequent events have shown that this 
is one of those cases in which the old 
saying applies—that incredulity also 
has its dupes, for I cannot help thinking 
that if the English nation had taken a 
somewhat different line on the first 
commencement of the undertaking, some 
of the. disadvantages which have been 
experienced of late years might have 
been avoided. However, the doubts 
which were felt—and honestly and very 
naturally felt—with regard to this en- 
pons ae have been gradually dispelled 
under the influence of facts. The Canal 
has been made, has been opened, and 
has been proved to be of great advan- 
ne to England ; while as respects the 
political inconveniences that would re- 
sult from it, they are, at all events, as 
yet undeveloped. The Canal, at any 
rate, is a fact; and I wish to call the 
attention of the Committee now to the 
position of the undertaking, and of the 
Company by which it has been carried 
through. We all of us, when we speak 
of this great work, most justly pay the 
first tribute of respect to the name of 
the projector, M. de Lesseps, and I am 


most anxious to speak with full and en- 
tire sympathy and admiration of that 


gentleman. I am anxious also to do 
justice to another whose share in this 
enterprize is, perhaps, somewhat left 
out of sight, and yet it was not an in- 
considerable one. I refer to the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and when I say the Viceroy 
of Egypt, I wish to be understood as 
speaking not only of the present Vice- 
roy, but of his predecessor, Said Pasha. 
It was through the hearty and energetic 
co-operation of these two great and emi- 
nent personages that this undertaking 
has been brought to the condition of 
success which it has attained. I wish 
to call the attention of the Committee 
briefly, as my subject to-night is mainly 
a financial one, to the financial position 
of the Company, and to the connection 
of the Khedive of Egypt with it from a 
financial point of view. I have seen in 
the public papers and elsewhere very 
interesting atid elaborate accounts of the 
financial position of the Suez Canal 
Company; and hon. Gentlemen who 
have read the various articles and letters 
which have appeared both in the Eng- 
lish and the foreign newspapers must, I 
think, unless they are very familiar with 
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the details of such accounts, have become 
a little perplexed with the great com- 
plication of the different classes of capital 
and classes of obligations, and the dif- 
ferent relations between the different 
kinds of securities with which we have 
been so abundantly supplied. I have 
endeavoured, as well as I can, to obtain a 
concise opinion upon the actual position 
of the Company, and with the assist- 
ance of the able gentlemen who compose 
the financial Department of the Trea- 
sury, I have obtained some analysis of 
the position of the Company. Even so, 
it is far too long and too complicated 
for me to trouble the Committee with 
it; but I can give them in a short form 
one or two of the results to which it 
leads. The capital of the Company— 
what may be called the open capital— 
was £8,000,000 sterling, and, in addi- 
tion to that £8,000,000 of capital of the 
Company, there have been created bonds 
for the accrued interest of the share- 
holders during the time when the re- 
ceipts were not sufficient to pay that in- 
terest, though the Canal had been 
opened and the work was in operation, 
to the amount of £1,360,000. There- 
fore the capital of the Company is placed 
at £9,360,000. In addition to that the 
Company raised loans of £4,480,000, 
making together £13,840,000. Now, I 
find that they have charged to capital, 
as having been expended on works, about 
£15,000,000, and that, moreover, they 
have paid in interest charged to capital 
about £4,000,000 more, making a capi- 
tal expenditure of £19,000,000. But 
they only raised £13,840,000, and the 
difference between what they have raised 
and what they have expended amounts 
to £5,160,000—a sum which was almost 
entirely provided in one shape or an- 
other by the Viceroy of Egypt. More- 
over, the Company are in possession of 
lands granted to them by the Khedive 
which, after all they have had to sur- 
render, are worth about £4,000,000. 
Again, the Committee will remember 
that at the commencement of this under- 
taking the Viceroy of Egypt, besides the 
direct pecuniary aid he gave to the Com- 
pany, agreed to supply them with labour 
upon cheap terms—forced labour, in fact. 
That labour was supplied for several 
years, but ultimately, in consequence of 
objections taken to the system, that as- 
sistance was withdrawn and compensa- 
tion was paid to the Company for its 
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loss. But up to the time of the with- 
drawal a considerable amount of labour 
had been contributed by the Khedive. 

This amount, on a rough calculation, 
may be taken at £400,000. Moreover, 
the Khedive having forestalled the pay- 
ments made by him under the Emperor’s 
award, made no charge for discount, 
thus virtually contributing a further sum 
to the Company which may be taken at 
£350,000. These sums, added together, 
amount to £4,750,000, so that we may 
say the Khedive, besides taking the 
shares, supplied the Company with nearly 
£10,000,000 of money or money’s worth. 

It is almost superfluous to point out that 
in some respects the Canal has been a 
disadvantage to the Khedive, inasmuch 
as it competes with other modes of transit 
from which he obtained some profit ; 
and it may be a question, indeed, whe- 
ther he has not found the Canal a direct 
pecuniary loss. But I do not dwell upon 
that. I only point out that in one shape 
or another the Company have received 
large advantages from the Khedive, from 
which he gets no return. Well, what 
has been the result? The result to the 
Khedive has been, as I shall presently 
point out, embarrassment. To the Com- 
pany the result, which is not unsatisfac- 
tory, has been this. They have, as I have 
pointed out, in the shape of lands, assets 
of about £4,000,000; their loan liabili- 
ties amount to £4,480,000. Therefore, 
their assets, if realized, are pretty nearly 
sufficient to balance their liabilities. 
Thus they have their capital disengaged 
and their net profits, whatever they may 
be, available for dividends. Well, now 
I may be asked, What are these net 
profits and how far is the Company sol- 
vent and successful? Upon that point 
I think the figures, and they are very 
few, which I shall mention to the Com- 
mittee, show the Company in a pecuniary 
sense to be making very satisfactory 
progress. I have here a statement of 
the business of the Canal, taken from 
the Company’s annual reports for the 
years 1870-74, that for 1875 not having 
yet come to hand. I will only trouble 
the Committee with the net results in 
each year. In 1870 there was a deficit 
of £383,570. The following year the 
deficit had been reduced to £105,700. 
In 1872 the deficit disappears altogether, 
and there is a small surplus of £82,851. 

The fourth year the surplus amounts to 
£299,397, and during the last year it 
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has risen to £822,348. I believe the 
result for the present year is likely to 
be more favourable still, and that it is 
such as to show that the Company are 
in a prosperous and satisfactory condi- 
tion. Now, with regard to the import- 
ance of the Canal to this country, I will 
just call attention to the number and 
tonnage of British ships passing through 
it. I find that these figures have been 
advancing with very great rapidity. In 
the first of the years I have just men- 
tioned, 319 British ships, with a tonnage 
of 291,000, passed through the Canal. 
Those numbers steadily advanced year 
by year, till in 1874 we find the number 
of ships 898, and their total tonnage 
1,209,000. The following year the num- 
ber of ships appears as 884, and their 
tonnage 1,221,000, and by the end of 
this year probably 1,500,000 of British 
tonnage will have passed through the 
Canal. Without going into further de- 
tails, these figures show very conclusively 
that the Canal is of no small importance 
to British commerce. I will just add 
this one fact—that the proportion which 
British tonnage bears to foreign appears 
for last year and the year before 73 per 
cent, to which it had increased from 67 
per cent in the first year. But I do not 
think I should be quite doing justice to 
the advantages which this means of com- 
munication confers upon us if I did not 
also lay before the Committee a very re- 
markable statement made to me on the 
part of the India Office. I will take the 
liberty of reading to the Committee a 
short extract from this memorandum— 


“The Suez Canal was opened on the 17th of 
November, 1869. Its influence on our relations 
with India is twofold—administrative and com- 
mercial. The administration has greatly bene- 
fited by the additional facilities afforded for the 
transport of troops to and from India. Instead 
of the service being conducted with two vessels 
plying between Southampton and Alexandria, 
and three between Suez and Bombay, the ships 
are now sent the whole way to and from India. 
By this course it is possible to make ten instead 
of eight voyages every season, and consequently 
to convey 25 per cent more troops; while, when 
—as happens this year—the number of the 
reliefs is somewhat reduced, the whole service 
can be performed by four instead of five ships, 
the other being kept in reserve at small expense, 
or lent to the Imperial Government. During 
the summer also there are five instead of two 
ships at home to meet any emergency. The 
disembarkation and re-embarkation of the troops 
ont their baggage in Egypt is avoided—a point 
of very t importance in the case of women 
and children, and especially of, invalids, who 
used to be cent round the Cape in order to escape 
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the trials of the land route. The ships can be 
easily and more economically examined in Eng- 
land, and any repairs or improvements effected, 
instead of their having to be brought home 
specially round the Cape. The necessity for 
maintaining the full complement of officers and 
men in all the ships during the summer is 
removed, and a great reduction effected in the 
expenditure for repairs, stores, mess, and provi- 
sions; while the coal depédts at Suez and Aden 
have been given up, and the stock at Bombay 
greatly reduced, a measure resulting in a large 
saving, since the freight of coal to Port Said is 
much less than the cost of conveying it round 
the Cape to India or the Red Sea. The hospital 
at Suez has been abolished, and the staff both at 
that place and at Bombay reduced. As regards 
the despatch of stores to India for the use of the 
Government, the convenience of the Canal is 
very great. It is true that the charge for 
freight is very high, owing to the employment 
of steamers and to the heavy Canal dues; \but 
there is a great practical gain in consequence of 
the much shorter time within which the stores 
can reach India in case of emergency, on the 
one hand, and the longer time afforded for 
obtaining them economically when there is no 
great hurry, on the other. Under the former 
system the cost of sending stores overland 
through Egypt was very heavy, when pressing 
necessity led to the adoption of such a step.” 


The memorandum goes on to discuss the 
commercial advantages of the Canal; 
but I will not detain the Committee on 
this head. I have preferred to point out 
its administrative advantages, because I 
think this is a matter in which we are 
not merely interested for the sake of trade 
and commerce, but also with respect to 
our communication with our Indian Em- 
pire; and when the question is asked 
whether there is any use in making a 
sacrifice to keep open the road to our 
Eastern dominions, and whether we are 
only thinking of time of war and the 
mode of providing against a possible in- 
terruption of this communication, I can- 
not help reminding the Committee that 
there is an important public service con- 
tinually going on between England and 
the East in time of peace, and that it is 
of great importance that we should make 
the best provision we can for securing 
an uninterrupted passage to India and 
our Eastern possessions. It has been 
said that what we should have to do in 
time of war as the owners of a certain 
number of shares would be precisely 
what we should have to do if we did not 
own shares at all—that is to say, we 
should have to use force. But I am not 
contemplating times of war when we 
might have to resort to force. I am 
speaking of times wholly independent of 
uropean complications. I will point 
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out to the Committee one advantage of 
great importance to us which we gain 
by having free access to this passage. 
Some hon. Members may remember a 
difficulty which arose some years ago in 
relation to one of our colonies. They 
may remember that there was an insur- 
rection on the Red River, and that the 
Canadian Government had occasion to 
send troops from Canada to put down 
that outbreak, and a difficulty arose in 
sending those troops because they had 
to pass through a canal, which was closed 
against them, being under foreign in- 
fluence. The same kind of difficulty 
might arise on an occasion of our having 
to send troops to the East in a matter in 
which no European Power was inte- 
rested. We might have to send troops 
to suppress a mutiny in India or to take 
part in operations in some portion of the 
East, and it is of very great importance 
that we should not be liable to be stopped 
by difficulties if we can prevent them 
arising. I am aware, as I have just 
heard said, that the purchase of the 
shares would not prevent it, but I shall 
deal with that point presently. I will 
return, if the Committee will allow me, 
to the history of the Canal. It was started 
under circumstances of difficulty and dis- 
couragement; and although the enter- 
prize was completed, for the first few 
years, as the statement just read will 
show, it was not financially profitable ; 
and, moreover, there were fears enter- 
tained that the Canal would cost a great 
deal more to keep it in order than had 
been reckoned upon, and that large and 
costly works would have to be under- 
taken in order to maintain the access to 
Port Said. Consequently the Company 
were anxious to take some steps which 
would enable them to improve their re- 
ceipts. M. de Lesseps came over here. 
He was anxious to seek co-operation in 
England. His feelings towards England 
with reference to the Canal were not al- 
together satisfactory ; but M. de Lesseps, 
although he might feel more or less 
pleased with England — although he 
might feel more or less of that jealousy 
which we attribute to Frenchmen, and 
which perhaps we have done something 
to provoke—was, at all events, in this 
case entitled to a great deal of praise. 
But whatever might have been his feel- 
ings on such points as these, one feeling 
I believe to be paramount in his mind, 
and that is, a feeling which the artist 
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has for the work of his own creation. 
He loved the Canal ; he felt that his name 
was associated with that great work, 
and he had an earnest desire that that 
great work should not perish. He was 
anxious to secure the success of that 
work. He was ready to make friends 
with England. He was ready to go to 
war with England, so far as a director 
can go to war. He wasready to do any- 
thing to secure that which was necessary 
for the success of the Canal. Well, he 
came over here and he made proposals 
which were discussed with Her Majesty’s 
Government of the time. The proposals 
were not made at a favourable time. 
The price of the shares was very low, 
and perhaps a little help at that time 
would have been acceptable; but the 
Government decided that they could not 
entertain the proposals which M. de 
Lesseps had made, so that they then 
came to nothing. M. de Lesseps then 
tried other measures ; he tried to get the 
charge which he was authorized to lay 
upon vessels raised. Of course that was 
an attempt against which England was 
bound to protest, and a great deal of 
correspondence passed; a great many 
difficulties had to be encountered, and 
ultimately a conference was held at Con- 
stantinople. An arrangement was come 
to by the Representatives of the nations 
there assembled; and while M. de Les- 
seps was obliged to give way on many 
points with regard to which he advanced 
his contentions, at the same time terms 
were arrived at by which he was author- 
ized to levy a certain limited amount of 
surtax on vessels passing through the 
Canal. The object of that surtax was 
to provide funds for the expenditure re- 
quired for the Canal. M. de Lesseps 
was never satisfied with that. He pro- 
tested against it, and he attempted some 
time ago to resist {it. Of course, his 
opposition was overborne, but it was 
overborne by means which, I consider, 
it is undesirable to call into operation 
more often than can be helped—that is, 
by our invoking the assistance and active 
interference of the Porte and the Viceroy 
of Egypt. We were right in invoking 
that assistance, and they were right in 
giving it; and that is the ultima ratio to 
which you must have recourse when 
difficulties such as those with which we 
were met arise. But it hardly needs 
that I should show how unsatisfactory it 
is to invoke such interference more fre- 
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quently than is absolutely necessary. 
Then the question still arises—what was 
the position of the concern, and what 
were the probabilities that it would be 
financially a successful undertaking, and 
what were the probabilities of any further 
large amount of expenditure being re- 
quired? Upon that subject we have 
had—as our Predecessors have had— 
many causes for anxious consideration 
and reflection. I may say, for myself, I 
had not been in office many months when 
serious representations were made, and 
proposals involving questions of loans, 
questions of guarantees, and other ques- 
tions were brought forward, all of which 
pointed to the probable necessity of some 
very large expenditure being required 
within a short time. I should like now 
to mention to the Committee that from 
the earliest period, I think, of these dis- 
cussions, we have had the advantage of 
the assistance of a gentleman of very 
great ability and long connection with 
this matter—I mean Colonel Stokes. 
Colonel Stokes, who is an officer of En- 
gineers, was originally employed on the 
Commission for the regulation of the 
navigation of the mouths of the Danube, 
and he has since been employed at the 
Suez Canal. It has been the practice of 
Her Majesty’s Government to give him 
every facility on the subject and consult 
him freely and confidentially on every 
phase of the matter, so that he has been 
to us a very admirable book of refe- 
rence upon all questions connected with 
the Canal. Now, of course, on this par- 
ticular question of the physical condition 
of the Canal, Colonel Stokes’s testimony 
would be of great value; and it is with 
very great satisfaction that I have found 
Colonel Stokes’s reports as to the 
measures which have been adopted for 
dredging have of late been more and 
more cheerful, and that the probability 
of a very large outlay being needed for 
securing access to Port Said has become 
less and less. It is impossible to say 
what another year or two will bring 
forth; but as far as we can see at 
present, the opinion seems to be that it 
is not exceedingly probable that any 
very large or gigantic expenditure will 
be called for for purposes of that kind. 
We found that the Canal was in good 
order ; we found that the difficulties with 
which it was threatened were at all 
events smoothed over; and at the begin- 
ning of last autumn those who had the 
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success of the Canal at heart were in 
good spirits, and satisfied with the state 
of things. But in the meantime let us 
go back to the position of the Khedive. 
The financial difficulties of the Khedive 
had been continually increasing, as such 
difficulties are apt to do. It would not 
be correct to say that the expenditure in 
connection with the Suez Canal had been 
altogether the cause of these difficulties, 
but it had undoubtedly contributed to- 


. words them. The Khedive, who is a 


man of a very ardent temperament—very 
keen indeed to improve the condition of 
his country, and ready to expend money 
not merely upon frivolous luxuries, but 
upon works which are intended, and, 
under certain circumstances, are calcu- 
lated to develop the resources of the 
country—had been outspending himself. 
The consequence was, ie was pressed 
for money. Not only was that the case, 
but the financial administration of Egypt 
is in an unsatisfactory condition, and the 
manner in which his finances have been 
guided has not been such as to do fair 
and full justice to his resolves. The 
ready means which presented itself to 
him was to part with or mortgage the 
property which he possessed. There 
were always people ready to lend the 
money on terms very much more to their 
advantage than to his. There were 
people who would purchase his property, 
but on terms rather more favourable to 
the buyer than to the seller. Now, his 
property was not only important to him 
as the Ruler of Egypt, but it was more 
or less of international importance, con- 
sisting, as it did, of railways, and har- 
bours, and other undertakings in a 
country which is on the highway of the 
world; and it was to be deprecated that 
the Khedive should divest himself of it, 
and that it should pass into the hands of 
those who would only desire to make as 
much money of it as they could. The 
Khedive, I would point out, has fre- 
quently parted with property at a mo- 
ment of pressure at what I cannot help 
feeling was much less than its real value. 
Perhaps the circumstances of the moment 
were such that it could not be otherwise. 
Let me just give as an illustration the 
result of his parting with these coupons, 
of which we have heard so much, and of 
which we shall hear so much more. I 
mean the coupons on the shares which 
we bought. The Khedive found him- 
self to be indebted to the Company in a 
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sum of 30,000,000 francs. He had to 
raise that money, and the way in which 
it occurred to him to raise it was by 
cutting off the coupons of his 176,000 
shares for twenty-five years and handing 
them over to the Company. The Com- 
pany, in place of these 176,000 coupons, 
issued 120,000 délégations, of the same 
nominal amount (500 franes), but they 
issued them at the price of 270 francs. 
At that price the issue produced rather 
more than the required 30,000,000 
francs. The holders of the délégations 
are entitled to the interest and dividends 
which the Khedive would have been re- 
ceiving had he retained his coupons. 
But what is now the value of these dé/é- 
gations? They represent the property 
which the Khedive parted with in order 
to raise the sum of 30,000,000 francs, 
and they are now worth upwards of 
70,000,000 francs; in that way, and by 
transactions such as that, it is obvious 
that the Khedive was rashly and hastily 
parting with his property in order to 
meet present necessities without refe- 
rence to its future value. I must apolo- 
gize to the Committee for going at such 
length into this subject. It may seem 
to be ‘travelling out of the way, but I 
think it was necessary that I should 
make these few observations. I come 
now to the actual transaction which we 
are submitting to the consideration of 
the House at the present moment. In 
the middle of November my noble Friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs re- 
ceived some. communications which led 
him to believe that negotiations were 
going on with the view of enabling the 
Khedive to raise more money by the 
sale or mortgage of his Canal shares. 
My noble Friend accordingly made in- 
quiries, through our able Consul General 
at Cairo, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether such was the case. It at once 
appeared to us that the transaction was 
one which was, for many reasons, un- 
desirable. We were the more alive to 
the injury which would result to the 
Khedive from hastily {pledging those 
shares, because, immediately before this, 
His Highness had asked the English 
Government to give him the assistance 
of one or two gentlemen from England 
in the regulation of his finances. That 
was a request which made us naturally 
feel more interest than would otherwise, 
perhaps, have been the case in the step 
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We could not help feeling that, excellent 
thing as it might be to send out one or 
two of our best accountants to Egypt, it 
would be still more valuable to him 
when it appeared to us that he was 
about to take an unwise financial step 
that we should offer him our advice. 
The first impulse of the Government, 
therefore, was to counsel him not to 
raise money on those shares; but to give 
that bare advice without at the same 
time offering any alternative, we thought 
might be a course which, although it 
might be looked upon by His Highness 
as very kind and well meant, yet would 
at the same time be exceedingly futile. 
He would, perhaps, say—‘‘I am ina 
position in which it is absolutely neces- 
sary for me, in order to avoid bank- 
ruptcy, to raise three or four millions of 
money within the next few weeks, and 
unless you show me some other way to 
do so, this is the mode in which I must 
proceed.” Under these circumstances, 
we caused it to be intimated to him that 
if he desired, to part with the shares, we 
should not be unwilling to enter into 
communications with him with the view 
to becoming the purchasers of them our- 
selves, if fair terms could be arranged. 
I will not trouble the Committee by 
going through the different stages of the 
transaction. The answer we received 
was that His Highness did not at the 
present moment wish to pledge the 
shares, but that if he should be disposed 
to sell them he would give the British 
Government the preference in the pur- 
chase. For the next 10 days we were 
in the constant receipt of intelligence, 
sometimes official, sometimes private, 
with reference to proposals which were 
being made to the Khedive for the pur- 
chase of the shares. Sometimes we 
were informed that the Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank was negotiating the purchase; 
sometimes the Société Générale; some- 
times one thing and sometimes another ; 
and we undoubtedly had good reason to 
suppose that something serious was 
going on with respect to them. In the 
meantime we did what we could to keep 
ourselves well informed on the subject 
by means of constant communication 
with our Consul General in Egypt. We 
repeated the proposal that the Govern- 
ment were willing to send a confidential 
agent, if necessary, to confer with the 
Khedive in regard to the shares. At 
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think it was—we received a communica- 
tion which appeared to make it obvious 
that the matter had come to a crisis. 
We were informed that the Khedive had 
had a distinct offer of £4,000,000 for the 
shares, while he desired it should be 
intimated to us that he would give us 
the preference, and that we might have 
them at that price. I must pause here 
to correct a misapprehension as to a 
statement which has been attributed to 
my noble Friend the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He was represented 
to have said, in ‘‘another place,” that 
the French Government were anxious to 
buy those shares; but what he said was, 
not that the French Government, but a 
French Company was desirous of making 
the purchase. I mention this because 
the French Government have taken 
notice of the misreport, and have asked 
me to say that they never did propose 
to make such anoffer. I have now come 
to the point when the question presented 
itself for decision, whether we should or 
should not buy them ourselves. It may 
be said—I have heard it said—that we 
were over-alarmed, and that if we had 
held our hands a little, nothing would 
have come of the whole affair. From 
the communications which we received, 
however, it was perfectly clear to us that 
an offer for the purchase of the shares 
had been made, and we felt that if we 
had shrunk from the purchase, and had 
allowed theshares to get into the hands of 
a foreign country, we should have been 
reproached by England; and, I may add, 
we should have reproached ourselves. 
There are cases in which you must, after 
all, trust to the judgment of somebody. 
I can only say that we were fully alive 
to the responsibility of our position. We 
knew we were taking a step of a very 
novel and a very important character. 
We knew it was a step which would 
be looked upon with a very jealous 
and a very critical eye. We knew, 
besides, that if it happened to be 
a step which the country did not ap- 
prove, the consequences to the Govern- 
ment would be of a nature which I need 
not further indicate. But we thought 
we should be cowards if we were to 
shrink from the responsibility of ful- 
filling the trust which had been com- 
mitted to our keeping. We did not 
come to a sudden decision—that is to 
say, we did not come to a decision the 
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us without a due knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of the case. We did not 
come to a resolution in the course of an 
hour or two. We had had this question 
of the Suez Canal for months and years 
under our notice, and we had had this 
special crisis under our notice for a 
period of more than 10 days. We had 
at our command information enabling 
us fully to understand what we were 
about, and we arrived at our decision 
deliberately. Now, what were the con- 
siderations which induced us to come to 
that decision? It may be said that it is 
all very well to point out that which 
nobody doubted, that this Canal is a very 
valuable highway for our commerce, and 
a most important road of access to our 
Indian Empire ; but, after all, we shall 
be asked, what advantage is it to our 
interests to have become the purchasers 
of these shares in the Canal? Now, in 
the first place, we have to look, not only 
at the results of the step which we have 
taken, but at the alternative of what 
would probably have been the conse- 
quences if we had not taken it. Those 


shares were in the market, of that we 
were satisfied. If we did not buy them, 
somebody else would; and we had to 


consider what would be the effect of such 
a purchase. It is said that we have got 
shares which will bring us in no divi- 
dend, and which will only give us 10 
votes; but, even so, is it not something 
to have prevented others acquiring so 
large a number of shares, which they 
might, perhaps, split up, and be de- 
sirous of bringing to account by offering 
them here and there? For my own 
part, I do not think it would have been 
desirable that we should have so great a 
voting power suddenly thrown into the 
hands of we did not know whom. I do 
not undertake to forecast the future of 
this Canal. Nobody can forecast it. It 
has been said that it may be bought up 
and thrown open to the whole world. 
Others have said that it may be con- 
verted into an international undertaking. 
Well, whatever might be the case, we 
should have to bear the lion’s share of 
any price that would have had to be 

aid for it. And so, too, we should have 

ad to do in respect of any international 
expenditure in connection with it. If 
works had to be constructed beyond the 
means of the Company for keeping up 
this important means of international 
communication, we, no doubt, should 
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have to pay that 70 per cent, or what- 
ever it might be, which was fairly attri- 
butable to our position as customers. 
These are matters which we had to take 
into account ; but, above all, we had to 
consider the possible political conse- 
quences of leaving the matter open. We 
had no intention of turning the Canal 
into a political engine for our own pur- 
poses, but we were very desirous not to 
see it used as a political engine against 
us. We have been asked whether we 
look upon this purchase as the more im- 
portant with reference to a state of war 
or of peace, and I, in answer to that 
question, say that I look upon the 
transaction as one of great importance 
for preventing complications and for 
preserving peace. But we are told that 
perhaps we did right in purchasing 
these shares, but that we have paid too 
dearly for them. I should like to ask 
those who say this whether they mean 
that we paid more than the shares were 
worth, or more than we might have 
been able to get them for if we had 
haggled for them and offered £1,000,000 
or £500,000 less than it is proposed to 
pay? I very much doubt, looking at 
the position of the Khedive, and the 
fact that he had an immediate necessity 
for this particular sum of money, whether 
it would have been possible to obtain the 
shares on lower terms than those we 
were asked to pay. The Khedive would 
say—‘‘I must realize this amount of 
money somehow,” and he would have 
gone to some one else and got it on 
worse terms. I will now deal with the 
question of whether we have made so 
bad a bargain as in some quarters we 
are told we have. The noble Lord oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Hartington) told 
us the other night that he had analyzed 
our purchase, and found that we had 
bought shares with a deferred interest 
for £2,000,000—for that was what he 
said they were worth in the market—and 
that we had lent the other £2,000,000 as 
a loan at an interest of 10 per cent. The 
process in which the noble Lord indulged 
reminded me of what some schoolboys 
do when they purchase knives—they say 
—‘‘TI give so much for the blade and so 
much for the handle.” I prefer to look 
at the transaction as a whole; and if I 
have a right so to look at it, I may put 
the business in a light different from that 
in which the noble Lord regarded it. I 
should not be nearly as wide of the mark 
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as was the noble Lord if I said that we 
have bought this valuable property at a 
price which will give it to us for nothing 
after a certain number of years; because, 
having agreed to pay £4,000,000 for the 
shares, we are to receive interest upon 
the purchase-money at the rate of 5 per 
cent perannum. If the House assents 
to the Vote now before it, it will in due 
time be my duty to propose the financial 
arrangements by which the purchase is 
to be completed. The nature of the 
arrangement which I shall propose will 
be that we should keep this transaction 
apart from the ordinary finance of the 
year; that we should raise a' sum of 
money by means of a loan from the 
Commissioners of the National Debt, 
and that we should apply the £200,000 
a-year to be received as interest on the 
purchase-money in payment of the in- 
terest on the loan and reduction of the 
principal, so that within a certain 
number of years—35, I think—we shall 
be entirely free of the payment, and 
shall have our property in the Canal for 
nothing. This will, of course, be con- 
ditional upon two things—firstly, that 
the Khedive continues regularly to pay 
his £200,000 a-year. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 


From the Opposition}; and, secondly, 
that the Canal during the interval 
between the 19 and the 35 years con- 
tinues to pay its 5 per cent of interest, 
which we have every reason to hope and 


believe will be the case. I will reply in 
a moment to the cheer which we heard 
a moment back from the benches oppo- 
site. When we are asked what we have 
got for our money, I reply that we have 
got two things. In the first place, we 
have got value for our money; and, in 
the second place, we have obtained in- 
fluence in the administration of the 
Canal. We may be asked to explain 
the nature of the influence which we have 
acquired. To this question Lord Derby 
gave an answer which, perhaps, was 
sufficient, when he said— 


“ Tf anybody doubts that the possessor of two- 
fifths of the shares in this Canal obtains no in- 
fluence, it is as difficult to argue with him as 
with a man who says that two and two do not 
make four.” 


I must mention to the Committee that 
our influence will not be limited to 
the possession of 10 votes. The effect of 
this transaction has been the establish- 
ment of very friendly relations between 
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Colonel Stokes, the representative of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and M. de 
Lesseps, one result of which has been 
that arrangements are in progress which 
will, we hope, lead to a settlement of the 
questions connected with tonnage dues, 
which have caused so much agitation, 
and also to the introduction into the ad- 
ministration of the Company of three 
representatives of England. Something 
has been said about the proportion of 
voting power which will be possessed by 
these representatives as compared with 
that of the other persons who will take 
part in the administration of the Com- 
pany; but I would remark that it is not 
merely the number of votes they may 
possess which will give them influence, but 
the fact that they will be present as the 
representatives of England, and, as has 
been well said, votes in such cases are 
not only counted, but weighed. Then I 
come to the question of whether we 
shall get payment of the £200,060 
a-year from the Khedive. I speak with 
some reserve upon this question, but I 
venture to say that I have every reason 
to think and to hope that we shall; I 
see no reason why we should not. It is 
very difficult for me to say anything 
upon this point without referring to an- 
other matter, upon which I am obliged 
to touch in the present condition of 
affairs, but regarding which the Com- 
mittee will not expect me to say much 
—I mean, of course, the mission of Mr. 
Cave to Egypt. What I shall say on 
this question must be spoken with an 
amount of reserve, but it will be stated 
honestly and frankly. Papers which 
have been presented to the House fully 
show the origin of that mission, which, 
however, I may briefly state. Tn Octo- 
ber last, before this question of the pur- 
chase of the Canal shares had arisen, 
the Khedive made application to Her 
Majesty’s Government for the assistance 
of gentlemen or of a gentleman compe- 
tent to assist him in the administration 
of his finances, and there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
assist him, if possible. Such a request 
was not altogether unprecedented. It 
may be remembered that some years 
ago a somewhat similar application was 
made by the Turkish Government, and 
gentlemen were sent out to advise and 
report upon the financial position of 
Turkey. We were, as I have said, not 
unwilling to comply with the request of 
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the Khedive if we were able to do so 
in a satisfactory manner ; but, of course, 
we felt that it would be a very delicate 
thing for us to send out gentlemen who 
might carry with them something of the 
financial prestige of England to mix 
themselves up with the financial admi- 
nistration of another country, and espe- 
cially of a country which was in some 
financial difficulty. This point was con- 
sidered for some time, end the Treasury, 
to whom the matter was referred, in- 
formed the Foreign Office that while 
there was every desire to give the assist- 
ance asked, it was important that they 
should be fully informed as to what was 
to be the position, the functions, and 
the powers of those gentlemen who 
might be sent out. We also took the 
opportunity of saying that which is a 
fundamental truth in these matters— 
namely, that if the finances of a country 
are to be set straight, it is not to be 
done by having skilful accountants to 
manipulate matters of detail, or by adopt- 
ing the best possible methods which have 
been elaborated by the wisdom of coun- 
tries the most advanced, but there must 
be a determination on the part of the 
Government of the country interested to 
conduct its affairs in a sound, honest, 
and rigorously economical manner. There 
is little hope for a country which does 
not act upon these principles; and we 
thought it essential to point out distinctly 
to the Khedive the nature of the condi- 
tions on which alone any gentleman 
could be sent out to Egypt as requested, 
in order that we might be satisfied that 
we were not sending out any one on a 
mere fool’s errand, or in the nature of a 
show director of a company, and so 
giving a false and fictitious character to 
the finances of Egypt. It appeared to 
us that the position was one of so much 
delicacy and importance that it would 
not be at all unworthy the occasion to 
send out a Colleague of our own—a 
Gentleman of high position, great expe- 
rience, and mature judgment — who 
would command the confidence, as we 
believed, both of this country and of the 
Ruler of Egypt. I need not say to hon. 
Members of this House that there was 
probably no man we could have selected 
who combines these qualities so well as 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Cave). He 
went out on instructions which are in 
the hands of hon. Members, and he was 
received in a very favourable manner 
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by the Khedive. He was received with 
great friendliness, and was treated with 
great frankness. He was enabled by 
the Khedive to inspect everything that 
he chose to ask for, and, as far as it is 
possible to form a judgment, the infor- 
mation given to him was full and 
honest. I am not going—it would be 
wrong for me to do so—to state in any- 
thing like detail what the result of Mr. 
Cave’s inquiries has so far been. I 
do not know that it would be right, 
under any circumstances, that the in- 
formation he has collected and the 
reports he has prepared for the confi- 
dential advice of the Khedive, and 
which he has communicated confiden- 
tially to Her Majesty’s Government, 
should be published. The mere publi- 
cation of figures would probably lead to 
complications and controversies which I 
think ought to be avoided. However, 
I reserve my opinion on that point. At 
the present moment it is impossible to 
give anything like the particular results 
of the figures; but this I may say, that 
the general result of Mr. Cave’s inqui- 
ries convinces us of three things. It 
convinces us, in the first place, that the 
resources of Egypt are considerable— 
that they have been rapidly advancing 
and developing. In the second place, it 
convinces us that the financial adminis- 
tration of Egypt is, or has been, to a 
considerable extent, bad; and, thirdly, 
it has led us to form the opinion that 
if the Khedive will pursue the course 
pointed out in the letter to which I have 
referred, if he will honestly and sincerely 
devote himself to the control of his ex- 
penses and to the cutting off not only 
of all unproductive expenditure, but 
even to the limitation of works which 
might be reproductive, but which are 
at present beyond the extent of his 
capital, it would be possible for Egypt 
still to make the necessary arrangements 
to meet all her engagements, and for 
the Khedive to carry on his finances in 
a satisfactory manner. Under these 
circumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have now to consider what course 
they ought to take with reference to 
the request made by the Khedive, and 
they have resolved that they will send 
out a gentleman of great official expe- 
rience, who will go out to judge of the 
as which may be offered him for 

imself. If he considers that it is one 


he could usefully occupy, and in which 
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he will be able to do justice to himself 
and justice to the Egyptian Government, 
he will resign the important office he 
now holds in this country, and will ac- 
cept service under the Khedive, entirely 
as a servant of the Khedive, and not as 
in any way connected with the British 
Government. If, however, that should 
not prove to be so, he will return and 
resume the post he now occupies. I 
should have stated that Mr. Rivers 
Wilson, the able Controller General of 
the National Debt Office, is the gentle- 
man who has been selected to fill the 
office in question. I have now stated 
what we have thought it right to com- 
municate to the House. It is impossible 
to say more at present as to the result 
of this transaction. I have only now 
to submit to the Committee the Vote 
which I have placed in the hands of the 
Chairman. We believe that the pur- 
chase is one which has been, and will 
be, advantageous to all parties concerned. 
We believe that it will be of advantage 
to this country, to the Ruler of Egypt, 
and to the great Company with which 
we have now associated ourselves. Our 
feelings towards that great Company 
and its distinguished founder and lead- 
ing promoters are those of entire friend- 
liness. We desire to associate ourselves 
with this important undertaking. I 
think that England made a great mis- 
take in her incredulity at the outset. I 
hope it is not too late to retrieve that 
error, and to associate ourselves with 
the Company now that it has attained 
a position of prosperity. We believe 
that the effect of our taking our proper 
place in this matter, no longer separat- 
ing ourselves in our character as cus- 
tomers from our interest as shareholders 
—but rather, I should say, combining 
the character of shareholders with that 
of customers—will be to strengthen, 
and perpetuate, and ensure the duration 
of this great work. It is not destined 
to be a nine years’ wonder. It is des- 
tined to be an eternal possession of the 
human race; and it will, Iam sure, be 
a proud satisfaction to us if England 
fulfils her proper part in securing and 
consolidating this great enterprize. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £4,080,000 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to enable Her Ma- 
jesty to pay the Purchase Money of the Shares 
which belonged to the Khedive of Egypt in the 
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Suez Canal, and the Expenses attendant thereon, 
which will come in course of payment durin 

the year ending on the 31st day of Marc 

1876.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not rise, Sir, for the purpose of fol- 
lowing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
through the long and important state- 
ment which he has just made. I merely 
rise to renew an appeal which I made 
on Friday last to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—but, unfortunately, in the 
absence of the Prime Minister—that he 
should not ask the House to proceed at 
once to discuss in detail the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
take the Vote for which he asks, I 
think that I shall in very few words be 
able to show sufficiently good grounds 
why the request should be complied with. 
The right hon. Gentleman began his 
speech by acknowledging the difficulty 
which he felt in dealing with the mass of 
information which it would be his duty 
to lay before the House. Nobody com- 
plains that he has laid too much before 
us; but he has been as good as his word, 
and he has laid an immense mass of de- 
tailed information before us which was 
not before us previously. The right 
hon. Gentleman has gone not only 
through the history of the Suez Canal, 
but has given us a history of the finan- 
cial position of Egypt, of the financial 
difficulties of the Khedive, and other 
information which, perhaps, was not in 
the possession of some of us. For the 
first time the right hon. Gentleman has 
gone into transactions as to which, I 
think, it would not be fair to ask the 
Committee hastily to express an opinion. 
That he has gone into all these matters 
with clearness and in great detail I 
admit; but still we have now fur the first 
time fully stated the reasons which have 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to 
take the course which they have adopted. 
We have been informed for the first time 
of the amount of representation we are 
to have in the direction of the Canal, 
and we have had laid before us, in much 
greater detail than were presented to us 
before, the reasons which induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to send Mr. Cave 
upon a special mission to Egypt. I 
think the Committee will see that much of 
this is purely in the nature of new mat- 
ter, and that we ought not to be required 
to decide upon the question before us im- 
mediately after hearing the statement of 
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the right hon. Gentleman. It is per- 
fectly fair when all the information upon 
the subject is equally before both sides 
of the House that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should call upon us to answer 
the speeches which have been made by 
Members of the Government; but a 
great deal of what has been submitted 
to-night is entirely new matter, and I 
appeal to the fairness of Her Majesty’s 
Government not to ask the Committee to 
come to a hasty and premature decision. 
If I had not already sufficient grounds 
for making thig appeal, I would find 
another reason in the short time that the 
Papers have been laid before us. It is 
not yet a week since Parliament met, 
and I acknowledge there has been no 
delay in the presentation of the Papers. 
The first batch were Papers of a very 
interesting character, but not containing 
a great deal which was not known be- 
fore. A much larger instalment was 
presented on Friday, and I shall be very 
much surprised to hear that there are 
many Members of the House who have 
fully mastered that second instalment of 
Papers. At first sight they appear not 
to contain information of a very valuable 
character; but when they are examined 
more carefully it will be found that they 
show in the clearest manner the diffi- 
culties which had arisen since the Con- 
stantinople Commission—difficulties not 
yet settled, and which will fairly require 
the action of our Government with a 
view to remove them. We have not 
had long to consider those Papers; the 
Papers which are promised the noble 
Lord the Member for Westmeath (Lord 
Robert Montagu) are not yet on the 
Table; and, under all the circumstances, 
Ican hardly imagine—although, through 
the courtesy of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I have received an intima- 
tion that it is the wish of Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed to a vote to-night 
—that it will be thought reasonable, or 
for the interest of the public service, that 
a division upon so great and important 
aquestion as this should be taken hastily, 
and upon information so recently re- 
ceived. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, so far as I can 
collect the feeling of the Committee it is 
not one favourable to the suggestion of 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord com- 

lains that a great mass of information 
is brought before the House for the first 
time, and it is called upon immediately 
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to decide in reference to that. Now, 
in the first place, we have no wish to 
curtail debate. The matter is in, the 
hands of the Committee, who can pro- 
long the discussion until they have 
satisfied themselves that they are in a 
position to come to a final decision. 
Then the noble Lord has spoken vaguely 
about the information before the House 
and the great quantity of new details 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has presented to the 
Committee, and he has protested against 
being called upon to vote in the matter. 
But really the great body of details which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer neces- 
sarily in his first complete statement on 
the subject has afforded to the Com- 
mittee to-night were details already well 
known to the Committee. But when the 
noble Lord says that it is unfair to call 
upon the House to give a vote without 
having before it the details of Mr. Cave’s 
mission, I would remind him that the 
Vote before us does not involve any ap- 
probation or disapprobation of that mis- 
sion. That was a subject only inciden- 
tally and collaterally introduced by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for the more complete eluci- 
dation of the subject of which he was 
treating; but it was not necessarily a 
part of his statement, so far as regards 
the Vote which the Committee are called 
upon to give. And therefore, when we 
look to the gist of the complaint of the 
noble Lord it seems to be this—that we 
have been favoured to-night with details 
about Mr. Cave’s mission, and therefore 
we ought not to be called upon to give a 
vote for the £4,000,000 for the shares of 
the Khedive. The two subjects, however, 
have no necessary connection, as I have 
already pointed out to the Committee, 
and approbation or disapprobation of 
Mr. Cave’s mission is not involved in the 
Vote before us. These are the real rea- 
sons given by the noble Lord. The 
other reason is that the Papers moved 
for by the noble Lord the Member for 
Westmeath (Lord Robert Montagu) 
have not yet been laid upon the Table of 
the House; and when they are before 
us, I doubt whether they will throw any 
great illustration on the subject. To 
postpone the Vote because the bye-laws 
—which do not exist—of the Suez Canal 
Company are desired by the noble Lord 
the Member for Westmeath seems to 
me to be a reason of insufficient va- 
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lidity. I trust the noble Lord will not 
press this matter. Let us go on with 
the “discussion. I do not ask for the 
Vote to-night. On the contrary, I wish 
the question to be thoroughly discussed. 
If the Committee go on to-night and 
should wish to adjourn the debate until 
to-morrow, or the day after, or the whole 
week, I shall not murmur. On the con- 
trary, I should think that course would 
be very advantageous. But to postpone 
this Vote, and thus to disturb all the 
arrangements for Public Business which 
have been made is a very unusual re- 
quest. And, believing that I have al- 
ways shown anxiety to meet the wishes 
of the House of Commons, I hope and 
trust the noble Lord will, upon re- 
flection, not press me to assent to a Mo- 
tion which would be most inconvenient 
to the public service. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I was hardly 
prepared for the answer which the right 
hon. Gentleman has just given to the 
request of my noble Friend. He says 
he does not wish to have the Vote to- 
night if the House should think that an 
adjourned debate is necessary. But 
what the right hon. Gentleman does 
wish is that we should enter upon this 
most important discussion with insuffi- 
cient information. [‘‘No.”] I am not 
appealing to the abstract opinion of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; but I think I can 
show the truth of what I say. In the 
first place, I must say that with regard 
to a subject at once so novel, so impor- 
tant, and so complicated as this, quite 
irrespective of Parliamentary Papers, the 
House—aye, and not only that, but the 
minority of the House—for which the 
right hon. Gentleman has not so much 
mercy as he had in former times—is en- 
titled to expect some time for considera- 
tion after hearing for the first time an 
exposition of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. For I maintain it is the first time 
the policy of the Government has been 
explained. All that has been said on a 
former occasion was by way of answer 
to one or two inquiries upon one or two 
incidental points. When important 
financial propositions are made on the 
Budget, time is always allowed for their 
consideration. It is quite true that these 
financial propositions are not known be- 
fore, and that this has been. But, on 
txe other hand, such financial proposi- 
tions relate to subject-matters with which 
we are all conversant, and usually lie 
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within the lines of precedent. But as 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has truly said—and as all 
the admirers and critics of the measure 
have uniformly said—this is one of the 
most novel and unusual proceedings that 
have ever been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. When, in bringing in the Army 
and Navy Estimates it happens that the 
oo of any particular subject in- 
volves novelty of matter, it is the com- 
mon courtesy of the Government to allow 
to the House and to the minority time 
for consideration before asking them to 
enter into the discussion. But this re- 
quest of my noble Friend enters upon 
ground very much more specific. When 
Her Majesty’s Government have called 
our attention to certain official Papers, 
and have assented to requests for the 
production of Papers connected with a 
particular question, there is an absolute 
right on the part of the House to request 
that these Papers should be in the hands 
of Members before the House enters 
upon a debate which is to end in a defi- 
nite vote. Now, how does this matter 
stand? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has found fault with himself, and 
has modestly apologized for the length 
of his speech. Now, I confess I am 
more inclined to complain of its brevity. 
A more concise speech generally on a 
matter of such importance I never heard ; 
but upon one branch of the question— 
and that the most vital of the whole—he 
said nothing, except that there was a 
likelihood that we should have three 
members sitting on the Direction—with 
regard to which Direction some inquisi- 
tive persons suggested an inquiry as to 
numbers, and that inquiry was sum- 
marily put aside. But the one thing I 
am anxious to know is this—What is the 
position into which we are to enter as 
shareholders? What are the legal 
rights that we possess as shareholders ? 
and, what are the legal remedies 
to which we shall be entitled as share- 
holders? In what Courts and under 
what circumstances and conditions of 
law will those rights be asserted and 
those remedies be granted? These are 
at once the most important and the most 
difficult portions of the whole question. 
And upon these my right hon. Friend 
has not said one single word. The —_ 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, taking credit for his own uni- 
form courtesy in meeting the wishes of 
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the House—perhaps it would have been 
better for him to wait for the compli- 
ment from some one else—requires, not 
that we shall proceed to vote to-night, 
but only that we shall proceed to speak 
to-night. But as I wish not to vote with- 
out information, so I have a considerable 
objection to speaking without informa- 
tion. Now in this matter we are share- 
holders. Do the Government consider 
that we are in possession at the pre- 
sent moment of all the information 
which we ought to have with respect to 
our position as shareholders? No, Sir. 
Turn to the Papers presented this morn- 
ing, and you will find that the Govern- 
ment do not possess this information. 
Lord Derby writes to Colonel Stokes on 
the 6th of December— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government also desire that 
you should confer with Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt on the subject of 
the recent purchase on behalf of Great Britain, 
of the shares in the Suez Canal heretofore held 
by his Highness the Khedive, and furnish a 
report on the position which Her Majesty’s 
Government will occupy as possessors of those 

g,’” 
Now, Sir, that is a Report required by 
Her Majesty’s Government as part of 
the information necessary to a full un- 
derstanding of the case. I have said 
that this information is not in their 
hands. Ido not know whether it is or 
not; but it is not in our hands, and, 
clearly, it is right and necessary that 
such a Report should be in our hands. 
This is a question with respect to which, 
if nothing else, the extreme complica- 
tion of its details will render it neces- 
sary to approach it in a dispassionate 
spirit. There is another reason for keep- 
ing this question, if we can, out of the 
vortex of Party discussion and dealing 
with it as a matter of business. We are 
discussing it in the face of the world. 
Europe has great interest in this matter, 
as well as ourselves; and any weakness, 
or passion, or unconstancy we may show 
in dealing with it will, undoubtedly, be 
severely criticized. I am sure Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not complain 
that this proposal was not originally re- 
ceived by the public as a Party question. 
For my part, I should have found it dif- 
ficult—so far as the metropolitan Press 
at least was concerned—to draw a dis- 
tinction between that portion which was 
Conservative and that which was Liberal 
in their—I may almost say—inflamma- 
tory approval of the measure,. For my 
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part, I must say that I am not willing 
to discuss the question without the in- 
formation which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have pointed out to us as being an 
essential portion of what is requisite. 
The House may take its own line. It 
may be that the right hon. Gentleman 
may have estimated the intentions and 
views of the majority aright ; but I feel 
it to be my duty to reserve for myself 
every opportunity of giving a very calm 
and very careful consideration to the 
entire subject on which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has given us so much 
assistance to-night; and I am very 
much obliged to him for it. I certainly 
feel unable to enter into the discussion 
with any advantage to the House in the 
condition in which this matter now 
stands, and our course will be a very 
simple one. If the Government perse- 
vere in their views, we shall have to 
record our respectful protest against so 
unusual and inconvenient a manner of 
proceeding. And I shall reserve the re- 
marks I mean to make until some future 
stage of the discussion, when I hope the 
very important Papers moved for by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and the Re- 
port of Colonel Stokes, to which our 
attention is directed in the Papers, 
are on the Table of the House. I trust 
that time will be given for the better 
consideration of this question. I do 
seriously point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the course he proposes 
to take is without precedent. I am not 
aware in what sense it can serve the 
public convenience that the House 
should be required to enter upon this 
Vote when Papers, indicated by the 
Government and allowed to be material, 
have not been laid on the Table of the 
House. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU entirely 
concurred in the view taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich. There were special reasons why 
the debate on this question should be 
postponed. Without seeing the statutes 
of the Company and the bye-laws, which 
the Prime Minister said did not exist, 
they could not know either their rights 
or obligations as shareholders. If the 
right hon. Gentleman doubted the exist- 
ence of the bye-laws, let him read the 
despatch written by Lord Derby, in 
which he urges that they should be at 
once sent home for the information of 
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the Government. It was clear from the 
language of the concession and the reso- 
lutions of the Company, that shares pur- 
chased with a view to acquire moral 
influence in the administration of the 
Canal were illegal, and an infringement 
on the rights of the Sultan, who had the 

ower of withdrawing his consent to the 
Sasa they made with the Khedive 
whenever he pleased. The discussion 
ought therefore to be postponed till the 
resolutions and bye-laws of the Company 
were produced. The question was not 
as to the enormous benefit of the Canal 
to us—that was undoubted—but whether 
we were right in purchasing these shares 
by gambling with the people’s money, 
of which we were the trustees. He 
maintained it was a stock-jobbing trans- 
action, one stock-jobber helping another. 
It was like the case of an officer in the 
Army who, in order to support his ex- 
travagance, got into the hands of Jews. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
advanced only two arguments—first, if 
we had not bought the shares which 
gave us 10 votes at the Board they would 
have fallen into other hands; but if 
others had bought them they might have 
been split into a great many votes, and 
every owner of 25 shares, so far from 
attempting to shut the Canal, would 
have done all they could to keep it open. 
Their interests would have bound them 
to assist us in doing that which we could 
not do with merely 10 votes. The other 
argument of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was that negotiations were in pro- 
gress by which he hoped to have three 
English directors on the Council. That 
only showed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not taken the trouble to read 
the concession. If he had read it, he 
would have seen that M. de Lesseps was 
absolutely despotic. He could do what 
he liked, and the Board or Council could 
do very little indeed. There was another 
reason for postponing this debate. He 
would quote the opinion of a man who 
had studied this subject for 33 years and 
made it his own—a man who had been 
the political tutor of the Prime Minister 
in his youth, and who had since been 
his political Mentor—he meant Mr. 
David Urquhart. He asked those who 
were acquainted with the writings of 
that gentleman whether they had not 
seen his thoughts and arguments fre- 
quently repeated by the Prime Minister. 
When the words he was about to quote 
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were written, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Lord Derby had spoken on 
the subject ; and what did the political 
Mentor of the Prime Minister say? He 
said— 

“The purchase of the Suez Canal shares was 
the act of Mr. Disraeli: we need not, therefore, 
attach any importance to the trivial words 
quoted about the transaction by other Members 
of the Government.” 


He (Lord Robert Montagu) thought 
they need not trouble themselves, there- 
fore, about what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Lord Derby said. Cer- 
tainly the Firman, the concession, and 
the statutes of the Company ought to 
be produced before this discussion was 
allowed to proceed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER desired to 
bring back the Committee to what was 
really the question before them—Whe- 
ther the Government would or would not 
accede to the appeal of his noble Friend 
and his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenwich to postpone the discussion 
of this Vote till another evening? The 
noble Lord who had just sat down began 
by urging that the debate should be 
postponed because they were not in a 
pensen to discuss the subject ; although 

e certainly went on to discuss it. But, 
looking at this matter in a business-like 
point of view—and they they must look 
at it in a business-like point of view—he 
did not think they had the information 
before them which would enable them 
fully to discuss it. He could understand, 
though he should very much regret if 
the Government should say that they 
could hardly afford to wait till they got 
the Reports of Mr. Cave and Colonel 
Stokes; but they would be in a much 
better position if they had them. At 
any rate, they had a right to ask that the 
documents which did exist should be 
placed in their hands. With regard to 
the statutes, he had been kindly referred 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
volumes in the Library which contained 
them. He had found them, and he must 
say they were of so much importance 
that they ought to be circulated to every 
Member of the House. He wanted to 
know what power we had obtained by 
the purchase of the shares; how far we 
had put ourselves into the hands of the 
present administration of the Canal; 
whether it was possible to change that 
administration; and how far we were 
bound by the resolutions of a general 
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meeting? The Committee had a right 
to know to what we have given our ad- 
hesion. He was egy! aware that the 
question was looked at quite otherwise 
than from a financial point of view; but 
it certainly was revolting to any man of 
business to be told that he was to pur- 
chase anything subject to conditions of 
the nature of which he was ignorant. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, with respect to what had 
just fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the noble Lord (Lord Robert 
Montagu), that it might be convenient 
to make a short explanation as to the 
bye-laws, because he thought they had 
been misunderstood. The circumstances 
were these. There were the Concessions, 
and accompanying the Concessions were 
what were called in French the statuts 
of the Company. That expression was 
translated in one instance ‘‘ bye-laws,”’ 
but there were no bye-laws. [Lord 


Rozsert Montacu said, that was what 
he meant ; statutes or bye-laws.] These 
were in course of preparation. At pre- 
sent they were in the hands of the 
Foreign Office printer, and would, no 
doubt, be soon presented to the House. 


Then with regard to the resolutions, un- 
doubtedly the shareholders were bound 
by the resolutions passed at the general 
meetings of the Company. The Com- 
pany held its meetings regularly ; at each 
meeting there was a report and certain 
proceedings; and, naturally, certain reso- 
lutions were passed. He had had the 
whole of the proceedings at the meetings 
since the commencement looked through, 
and he was told there were hardly any 
resolutions that were of the smallest 
general importance. They were, for the 
most part, resolutions approving of some 
statement of accounts, or electing direc- 
tors, or other matters of no great impor- 
tance; and, indeed, they could not be, 
because if they amounted to anything 
like a change of the statutes they could 
be of no avail without the consent of the 
Egyptian Government. However, direc- 
tions had been given that such resolu- 
tions as appeared to have any general 
interestshould be attached tothe statutes. 
The matter would be pushed forward as 
fast as possible. He wished also to men- 
tion this. Some little time ago, one of 
the Legal Advisers of the Government 
was employed to make them a careful 
memorandum and précis of the statuts, 
and of the various questions connected 
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with them. In that précis he set out 
shortly all the more important questions ; 
and that Paper would be printed and 
delivered in the course of a day or two. 
It was not a very long one, and con- 
tained information that would be of 
great interest. It would give the Con- 
cessions, extracts from the principal 
articles of the statutes, the agreement, 
and the arbitration of the Emperor of 
the French. 

Mr. DILLWYN rose to support the 
appeal made from the front Opposition 
Bench. He did so as one who, with the 
information he now possessed, was alto- 
gether in favour of what the Govern- 
ment had done; but the Committee was 
not in possession of all the information 
it ought to have. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY observed, 
that whereas the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had told them in his speech that 
we should have little or nothing to spend 
on the property, we were asked to take 
up, he found that that view was entirely 
opposed to the view taken by M. de 
Lesseps, who knew more about the 
Canal than anybody else ; because as he 
(Mr. Ashley) understood, the whole 
course of the disputes during the last 
year between the Company and the 
maritime powers had turned upon this 
—that the state of the Canal was such 
as would require a large expenditure to 
make it fit for conveying the commerce 
of the world. Without having the Re- 
port of Colonel Stokes before them, it 
was impossible for the House to deal 
with the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I only wish to say 
—and I do so with some trepidation, lest 
I may again be accused of paying myself 
a compliment—that I think the predo- 
minant feeling of the House, and, indeed, 
the feeling of the minority, ought to be 
considered. I never did absolutely op- 
pose the suggestion of the noble Lord. 
I only said I did not think there was any 
precedent for it, and I thought there 
should be good reasons shown in favour 
of it before I acceded to the suggestion 
of the noble Lord. Now, the business 
is one that cannot be delayed beyond a 
certain point without grave inconve- 
nience to the public service. It has been 
suggested that the Vote ought to be put 
off until Thursday; but I myself feel 
that if it is to be dealt with for the rea- 
sons alleged we ought to give to its con- 
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sideration as much time as possible. 
The statutes referred to are in the 
Library ; but they are somewhat elabo- 
rate, and I will make every exertion to 
have them placed soon upon the Table. 
My right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has offered to give to the 
Committee what they would find very 
convenient—a precis, or synopsis, pre- 
pared by an eminent authority; and 
therefore, so far as the statutes are con- 
cerned, I should imagine we shall have 
sufficient information when the discus- 
sion comes on. With respect to what 
has been said about a Report of Colonel 
Stokes, the subject to which it would re- 
late is at present in negotiation, and when 
circumstances are in negotiation, critical 
remarks in popular assemblies do not 
do much good. Therefore, I would de- 
precate any discussion on that subject. 
it would be impossible that we could 
produce a Report which:does not yet 
exist, and which would embody results 
which I trust may be accomplished, but 
which have not yet been. But the other 
Papers we shall do our best to produce. 
I shall propose, then, that the debate be 
adjourned until this day week. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to whom shall be referred all Petitions presented 
to the House, with the exception of such as 
relate to Private Bills; and that such Com- 
mittee do classify and prepare abstracts of the 
same, in such form and manner as shall appear 
to them best suited to convey to the House all 
requisite information respecting their contents, 
and do report the same from time to time to the 
House; and that such Reports do in all cases 
set forth the number of Signatures to each Peti- 
tion :—And that such Committee have power to 
direct the printing in extenso of such Petitions, 
or of such parts of Petitions, as shall appear to 
require it:—And that such Committee have 
power to report their opinion and observations 
thereupon to the House:—Sir Cuartes Forster, 
Mr. Kay-Suurriewortu, The O’Donocuve, 
Mr. O’Conor, Mr. M‘Lacan, Earl De Grey, 
Mr. Kiynarrp, Lord Arruur Russet, Mr. 
Wittiam Ormspy Gore, Mr. Cavenpisu Brn- 
TInck, Mr. Recrnatp Yorxg, Sir Cuaries 
Russert, Mr. Sanprorp, Mr. Simonps, and 
Mr. MurHotianp :—That three be the quorum. 
—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. Disraeli 


{LORDS} 
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COUNCIL OF INDIA (PROFESSIONAL AP- 
POINTMENTS) BILL, 
Resolution Sgro | uy reported, and agreed 
to:—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rarxes, Lord George Hamirron, and Mr. 


Witu1aM Henry Samira. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69. ] 


BURIAL GROUNDS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jonn Taxszor, Bill to faci- 
litate the provision of Burial Grounds in Eng- 
land and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Joun Tatzsot, Mr. Cusrrr, and Mr. Wi1- 
BRAHAM EGERTON, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67,1 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sravetzy Hix1, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Laws relating to 
Industrial and Provident Societies, orderd to be 
brought in by Mr. Sravetzy Hitt, Mr. Cowrer- 
Tempe, and Mr. Ropwe.t. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68. ] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Wiit1am Henry Smiru, 

Bill to confirm two Provisional Orders made 

under “The Drainage and Improvement of 

Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” constituting the 

River Bride and Kilcrea and Tory Hill Drainage 

Districts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. W11- 

LIAM Henry Smiru and Mr. Sonicrror GENERAL 

for InELAnp. 


House adjourned at half after 
Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 15th February, 1876. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 15th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Pusric Brits—Ordered—First 
Reading—Cheques on Bankers* [70]; Man- 
chester Post Office* [72]; Partition Act 
(1868) Amendment * [73]. 

First Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Land (Ireland) Provisional Orders * [71]. 

Second Reading—Municipal Officers Superannua- 
tion * (2) ; Publicans Certificates (Scotland) * 
[45]; County Palatine of Lancaster (Clerk of 
the Peace) * [53]. 


COMMISSION ON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
—THE REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he is able to state when the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Railway Ac- 
cidents, and the evidence taken before 
the Commission, are likely to be pre- 
sented ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, I 
have heard from Lord Aberdeen, who 
is Chairman of the Royal Commission 
since the Duke of Buckingham left for 
Madras, and who is in Ireland now with 
some of his Colleagues, that he sees no 
prospect of their being able to present a 
Report until after Easter. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION (INDIA). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, in reference 
to his answer of the 8th of February 
1875, Whether anything has yet been 
done, or is to be done soon, as to Fac- 
tory Legislation in India ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : Sir, 
the matter at present stands thus :—In 
March last year a Commission was ap- 
pointed in Bombay to inquire into the 
subject. The Commission made its Re- 
port in July, 1875, the majority being 
adverse to any legislation upon the sub- 
ject. The President and Dr. Blaney, 
another member of the Commission, 
however, were of opinion that a simple 
legislative Act would be beneficial both 
to masters and operatives. The Govern- 
ment upon receiving this Report deter- 
mined to make further inquiries, and 
the Collectors of Surat and Broach are 
now collecting evidence. A final Report 
may therefore shortly be expected, and 
upon that the Government of Bombay 
will base their action. 
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JUDICATURE ACT, 1873—THE SURREY 
ASSIZES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If it is in contemplation to 
abolish the holding of assizes in the 
county of Surrey; and, if so, whether 
he will state to the House the reasons 
for this determination ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, that an Order in Council 
stated that it was not contemplated by 
the Judicature Act that Surrey was to 
be included in any circuit; but commis- 
sions were to be issued into it not less 
than twice a year for the discharge of 
civil and criminal business therein, and 
therefore the Assizes for that county 
would not be abolished. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—SCURVY 
ON BOARD THE “ ROYAL SOVEREIGN.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARD asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether an official 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
breaking out of scurvy on board the 
‘“‘ Royal Sovereign ” will be, or has been 
ordered by the Board, when and where 
it will be held, and whether the report 
will be published ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
reply, said, that a searching inquiry 
had been ordered at Falmouth, where 
the Royal Sovereign put in. That in- 
quiry would be continued to-morrow in 
London, and the Report, when presented, 
would be laid upon the Table of the 
House, together with other Papers re- 
lating to scurvy in the Mercantile Ma- 
rine, which he regretted to say had 
lately increased. ‘The owners of the 
Royal Sovereign had freely placed at the 
disposal of the Boarb of Trade all the 
documents and invoices showing from 
whom their stores were purchased. 


JUDICATURE ACT, 1873—OFFICIAL 
REFEREES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. WADDY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether 
itis true that Mr. H. W. Verey has been 
appointed Official Referee under the pro- 
visions of the Judicature Act, 1873 ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS in reply, 
said, he had communicated with the 
Lord Chancellor on the subject, and he 
was informed that the gentlemen who 
had been appointed Official Referees under 
the provisions of the Judicature Act were 
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Mr. Anderson, Q.C., one of the Exami- 
ners of the Court of Chancery; Mr. 
Dowdeswell, Q.C., of the Oxford Circuit; 
Mr. Charles Morris Roupell, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Mr. H. W. Verey, of the Home 
Circuit. 

Mr. WADDY gave Notice that on the 
earliest day practicable, upon going into 
Supply, he should call attention to the 
appointment of Mr. Verey, and should 
move a Resolution. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL RATES—GENE- 
RAL POSTAL UNION—REDUCTION OF 
RATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANKEY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is contemplated to 
make any and what reduction in the 
postage of letters to India, the West 
Indies, and Australia, from one shilling 
and one shilling and sixpence respec- 
tively, seeing that the French Govern- 
ment have reduced their postage for 
similar distances to all their own colonies 
to twopence halfpenny ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, it has 
been settled at the recent Conference at 
Berne that British India shall enter the 
Postal Union on the Ist of July next, and, 
in consequence of that arrangement, the 
single rate of postage on letters to British 
India will be reduced on that day from 
9d. vid Southampton to 6d., and from 1s. 
vid Brindisi to 8d. The only alteration 
contemplated in the case of letters for 
Australia is to charge those sent vid 
Brindisi 8d. instead of 9d. No determi- 
nation has been come to as to reducing 
the rate to the West Indies. It is not 
known that the French Government have 
already reduced their postage on letters 
to the French Colonies; that postage is 
now generally 5d. for a single letter. A 
reduction will, it is believed, take place 
on the Ist of July next, but only to 4d., 
not 23d. 


METROPOLIS (PAROCHIAL SYSTEM.) 
RESOLUTION. 


Sir WILLIAM FRASER, in rising 


to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
parochial system is unsuitable and inadequate 
to the reasonable requirements of the inhabitants 
of the Metropolis; and that the subject deserves 
the best attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
with a view to remove by legislation the great 
evils which at present exist,” 


Mr. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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said, that the Motion differed in some 
respects from that which he proposed 
last year. He now went a step further 
and said that the subject was one which 
deserved the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The history of the City of 
London would probably be well known 
to most hon. Members. Very soon after 
the Norman Conquest a Charter was 
granted which created the Corporation of 
the City of London; this continued to 
exist down to the present day. Since 
that time very few alterations were 
made in it, which showed the wisdom 
and foresight of those who prepared it. 
King James I. had a very just impression 
that the size of London would become 
so great that it would at last be unman- 
ageable, and he wished to make some 
serious alteration, with a view to control 
its size. In the reign of King Charles 
II. some effort was made to bring 
outside wards within the municipal 
enclosure, and Farringdon and Bishops- 
gate Street Wards were accordingly in- 
cluded. There were also established 
Bills of Mortality, means of recording 
the deaths, and of arriving at other sta- 
tistical knowledge relating to London. 
But the limits of the Corporation had 
remained to this day more or less as 
they were originally established. It 
was to London outside the walls that 
he wished to draw the attention of 
the House. In 1855 a very consider- 
able alteration was made by Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, subsequently Lord Llan- 
over, who created an outside corporate 
system, in which there was a single 
body made up of various local Boards. 
By Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act, in ad- 
dition to a Council selected by the 
Vestries, there were local Boards which 
were elected by the ratepayers. How 
had the local Boards done their duties 
under the Act of 1855? The following 
duties were imposed upon them; they 
had to superintend the paving and light- 
ing of London and the cleansing of 
streets; and, what was still more im- 
portant, they had to inspect vaults and 
cellars; to prevent overcrowding of 
dwellings ; and to appoint inspectors of 
nuisances and medical officers of health. 
Those duties, he believed, it would be 
acknowledged were most imperfectly 
performed. As regarded paving, hon. 
Members of the House had ocular evi- 
dence of that. If any further evidence 
were needed, he might quote that given 
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before a Committee of that House in 
1866 by Mr. Beal, a prominent vestry- 
man, who said— 

“No one can look at the streets of the metro- 
polis, particularly the back streets, without being 
struck by their very bad condition.” 

Perhaps the Vestries were not altogether 
to blame for the lighting, which was a 
fault resulting rather from the system, 
under which powerful companies had to 
be opposed by weak Vestries, so that it 
was not surprising that the public suf- 
fered. As to cleansing, we occasionally 
saw a watercart, but our roads were al- 
lowed to be in a dirty condition, and 
the dust was sometimes intolerable. 
It was the duty of Vestries to remove 
dust and refuse from houses. He was 
informed that that was extremely im- 
perfectly done; that unless servants 
gave something in the shape of a bribe 
to dustmen, dust was not removed at all, 
and that it was a perpetual source of 
annoyance to householders. With re- 
gard to houses in Southwark, in the 
parish of St. George, Dr. Rendle, in 
his letter printed in the Appendix to 
the Report of Mr. Aytoun’s Committee, 
said—‘‘ Most of the houses are, from 
various causes, too unclean to be safe.” 
They could not be otherwise ; water for 
purposes of cleanliness was almost every- 
where deficient. In two houses the 
people said—‘‘ We are in a dreadful 
state; our rent has been raised from 
7s. to 8s. a-week, but we can get no- 
thing done.” One woman appeared 
quite terrified, and assured her land- 
lord, who was there, that she ‘“‘ had not 
informed.” Itis useless to expect the 
poor, lodgings being scarce, to speak 
out. ‘* The foul smells are scarcely en- 
durable,” said one. Another said— 
“They do the outside, but not the in- 
side.” Of the 96 houses visited 30 stood 
as follows:—The water-closets were en- 
tirely without water, and there was not 
the least attempt at a supply, although 
the 18 & 19 Viet. c. 120, s. 81, ordered 
‘‘ sufficient water supply to closets.” 
There were water closets with water 
supply through a straight pipe without 
valve or tap, and privy gases were ad- 
mitted easily and directly into the 
drinking butt. In three places, the 
closets not being fit for use, the open 
yards were used instead. In four places 
the one closet for five houses was open 
to the observation of boys in the next 
street, and the soil was heaped up and 
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running out at the door. Of the 96 
houses visited 42 required the inspector; 
some were without any water supply, 
some without water receptacles, and 
some had rotten or broken receptacles ; 
‘they let the water out as fast as it 
runs in.” All the houses, with two or 
three exceptions, were without covers 
to butts, and so, as one woman said, 
“‘ every bit of dust and dirt comes in.” 
These, if cleansed, would become filthy 
immediately, from the atmosphere in 
these close, filthy places, from drains 
and dung-heaps close at hand, from re- 
fuse, rags, and dead animals wantonly 
thrown by children into the open butt. 
In two cases the small open casks were 
standing in pools of liquid night-soil. 
In a very large number the supply was 
quite insufficient—15 houses with 181 
inhabitants had water receptacles hold- 
ing 456 gallons, 23 gallons to each per- 
son. The 25 & 26 Vict., c. 102, s. 77, 
ordered a supply not exceeding 30 gallons 
per individual. From this evidence it 
appeared that the Vestry did not order, 
or the orders were not carried out. This 
state of things he (Sir William Fraser) 
ventured to say was attributable in no 
smal] degree to the system of govern- 
ment which now prevailed in the metro- 
polis. It was the opinion certainly of 
some of the vestrymen that in the Ves- 
tries there were persons one would not 
wish to see there if London was to be 
well governed. Meetings and elections 
of Vestries were, according to Mr. Beal, 
not unfrequently held in public-houses, 
and only a small number of vestrymen 
attended. For instance, in the parish 
of St. James, where there were 30,000 
ratepayers, he understood, that only 25 
ratepayers attended to electthe 60 vestry- 
men. The election of the vestrymen was 
conducted by a few individuals, and 
appeared to be a mere nominal pro- 
ceeding. He thought it was well worth 
the attention of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to remove this state of things from 
London, which as had been said, con- 
tained more inhabitants than Portugal, 
Holland, and Scotland. Various schemes 
at different times had been proposed 
for the improvement of this state of 
things. One was to extend the power 
of the Lord Mayor and Corporation, and 
make one vast corporation of the whole 
of the metropolis, including about 
4,000,000 souls. Another was to take 
the Parliamentary boroughs and make 
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them into municipal boroughs, with 
mayors and common councils of their 
own. It was also proposed by other 
reformers to give the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department larger powers, 
and to place the population of London 
under his control. There were other 
schemes, but these, he thought, were 
the principal ones. Although the task 
might be difficult, he could not help be- 
lieving that some scheme might be de- 
vised, not to create a Utopia, but to im- 
prove materially the condition of the in- 
habitants of the metropolis. He did 
not ask that we should attempt to make 
of London 


“ Some faultless monster whom the world ne’er 
saw.” 
At that moment Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had a very loyal majority, 
and the present seemed a fitting op- 
portunity for dealing with this ques- 
tion. We found that greater cities 
had existed than the metropolis in past 
days. We resembled the Romans, who 
retained possession of the world for 
many centuries, not so much by their 
soldiers as by their admirable method 
of government. Like the Romans, we 
had but little public taste; but’ with 
regard to the power of organization, he 
believed no people ever existed in the 
world who were capable of so much or- 
ganization asthe British. The give-and- 
take—the power of forbearance must 
have immense influence in all municipal 
institutions, and the population of Lon- 
don were most patient and enduring. 
Perhaps it might be asked, if he thought 
things were so bad, why he did not 
bring in a Bill to remedy them? But 
for any unofficial Member of the House 
to carry a Bill on that subject was quite 
impossible. It would require the whole 
power of a strong Government to ac- 
complish it. He would, however, offer 
two very humble suggestions, the adop- 
tion of which might somewhat lessen 
the existing evils. The first was to 
diminish the number of the parochial 
districts; and the second to have the 
central body elected, not by the ves- 
tries, but by the general body of the 
ratepayers. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to take the matter up, and en- 
deavour to remedy the grievances of 
the people of this great metropolis, who, 
as he had said, were more numerous than 
the population of Scotland, and who surely 


Str William Fraser 


Metropolis 
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deserved that some attention should be 
paid to their wants. In that way the 
present generation might leave the local 
administration of London in a con- 
siderably better state than they had 
found it. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving the Resolution. 
Mr. LOCKE seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
parochial system is unsuitable and inadequate 
to the reasonable requirements of the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis; and that the sub- 
ject deserves the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government, with a view to remove by legisla- 
tion the great evils which at present exist.”— 
(Sir William Fraser.) 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he was induced 
to join in that discussion only because he 
had for several years past taken an 
active part in reference to two of the 
points mentioried by the hon. Baronet— 
namely, the supply of gas and water. 
He had listened to the hon. Baronet, and 
thought his complaints were very small 
and trivial in comparison with the mag- 
nitude of his Motion, and the only sug- 
gestion the hon. Baronet seemed to have 
to make was, that they should diminish 
the number of the parochial authorities. 
There were at present 23 parishes carry- 
ing on local administration with an 
average population of 100,000 each. 
There were and must be complaints at 
all times of local government, and both 
last year and this year the head of the 
Local Government Board had given 
notice of intended measures for its im- 
provement. But he maintained that 
there were no bodies who were making 
greater progress than the constituted 
authorities now existing, and there were 
no Petitions from the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis complaining that the vestry- 
men were improperly elected or failed in 
their duty. Water had been supplied 
with great care to every district. He 
did not think that any great abuse ex- 
isted if nothing more could be said than 
that some old Tady had been called on to 
pay sixpence on account of her water- 

utt on entering upon her property. 
Was that a sufficient reason for coming 
forward to ask for a sweeping change in 
the government of the metropolis, a sub- 
ject which had puzzled some of their 
greatest legislators during the last 20 
years. He was satisfied that every mea- 
sure that was brought forward for the 
improvement of the condition and com- 
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fort of the inhabitants of the metropolis 
would receive proper consideration from 
the Metropolitan Board, who had per- 
formed their duties in a very efficient 
manner, for the benefit of the metropolis 
generally, especially as regarded the 
supply and purity of gas. Unless more 
distinct complaints could be brought for- 
ward he did not think the hon. Baronet 
could hope for success in the prosecution 
of his Motion. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he was astonished 
at the charming description given by the 
lastspeaker ofthe admirable wayin which 
those who supplied the public with gas 
and water did their duty. If everything 
was really so satisfactory as the hon. 
Gentleman said, the consumers must be 
very ungrateful, for they found conside- 
rable fault with those articles from time 
to time. He did not, however, quite 
understand what the hon. Baronet (Sir 
William Fraser) wished, for he had not 
pointed out any mode of setting things 
right if they were wrong. He was not 
aware that the persons whom the hon. 
Baronet wished to seek were not there 
already. There were a great many per- 
sons appointed to look after them, and 
to set them ina proper condition, but he 
did not see that his hon. Friend had 
shown any mode of setting things right 
if they were really wrong. He had 
looked into these matters some years 
back, and had considered whether by a 
different division of the metropolis its 
condition might not be improved, but the 
plan he had approved had not been taken 
up. For himself, he did not say that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
not performed their duty to a certain ex- 
tent, but he thought that the metropolis 
would be better governed if the City 
were extended, so as that one body should 
embrace the whole of London, and per- 
form its duties without any clashing be- 
tween one authority and another. The 
hon. Baronet had said that everything 
was very wicked, very shocking, and 
very uncomfortable, but he had not made 
any suggestion for remedying the evil. 
He left all that to the Government. It 
was sincerely to be hoped that whatever 
the Government might say or do in the 
matter would redound to the advantage 
of the community. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK, speaking as 
the Representative of a metropolitan con- 
stituency, maintained that the work of 
cleansing, lighting, &c., in the metro- 
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polis was very well done indeed, consi- 
dering the difficulties the Vestries and 
district Boards had to contend with. If 
any one went to his borough, he hoped 
not as an intending candidate for Parlia- 
mentary honours, they would find it as 
well paved and lighted and cleaned as 
the City of London. In that respect 
London was certainly better off than 
Glasgow, Manchester, or Liverpool. It 
was all very well for the hon. Baronet 
to find fault with vestrymen; but they 
gave much valuable time from day to 
day in discharging the duties of their 
office, and they were men, many of 
them of good ability, and discharged 
these duties in a way creditable to them- 
selves and useful to the public. The 
hon. Baronet spoke slightingly of vestries 
because some old woman had had her 
water-butt empty, and some other old 
woman was grumbling about her dust- 
hole; but what scheme had the hon. 
Baronet to propose for the better go- 
vernment of the metropolis? None. 
The government of London was a work 
of immense difficulty, and for his part he 
would say it was— 


“ Better to bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of,” 


It was easy to grumble about the way in 
which vestrymen and others did their 
work, but he should like to see any Lord 
or Baronet who complained of this mal- 
administration on the part of vestries 
and district boards, looking after the 
sweeping of the streets, the dust carts, 
and nuisances themselves. Instead of 
attempting to upset the existing state of 
things, for which it would not be easy to 
devise a better, he hoped the hon. 
Baronet would withdraw his Motion, and 
leave the matter to the Government, who 
would no doubt do what was proper. 

Sir JAMES HOGG said, he felt bound 
to say a few words on the subject, though 
he did not propose to follow the hon. 
Baronet into the history of the Corpora- 
tion of London, which had nothing to 
do with the present question. The hon. 
Baronet contended that the parochial 
system was unsuitable and inadequate 
to the requirements of the metropolis. 
He (Sir James Hogg) must confess he 
had some difficulty in understanding 
what was meant by the parochial system 
of London, and he could not conceive 
how anyone who took the trouble to 
prepare speeches for that House could 
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fall into such a mistake as to speak of 
the local management of the metropolis 
by that name. He was bound to take 
exception to much of what the hon. 
Baronet had stated in support of his 
Motion in saying that the parochial and 
district Boards had not fulfilled their 
charge in respect of paving, lighting, 
and cleansing. As regarded the paving, 
in attempting to make out a case against 
the authorities, he did not even bring up 
his statistics, but had contented himself 
with quoting from a Report dated as far 
back as 1866, and relying upon the 
evidence of Mr. Beal, who had made 
himself notorious in connection with the 
subject. As for the charge that some of 
the back streets of London were not kept 
in such admirable order as could be 
desired, it was no doubt true, and he 
(Sir James Hogg) hoped the Vestries 
concerned would do their best to improve 
matters. As to lighting, the hon. 
Baronet had some complaint to make, 
but said he did not blame the Vestries 
or district Boards. Why, then, did he 
bring up the question at all? The 
quality of the gas was not under the 
control of those bodies, and all they 
could do was to endeavour to get it as 
good as possible. The Metropolitan 
Board, for their part, had done and 
would do their best, in conjunction with 
the City of London, to improve the gas 
supply, and to have it placed under better 
regulations. Last Session he ventured 
to bring in three Bills, backed by the 
Corporation of the City and the Metro- 
politan Board, to deal with the subject, 
but, unfortunately, he did not meet with 
as much support as he should have liked. 
Two of the Bills had, therefore, to be 
given up, but one—the Regulation Bill 
—was read a second time and went 
before a Committee. The alterations 
then made upon it had been accepted 
by the Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Board, and were embodied in a 
Bill which he should bring before the 
House on the earliest possible day for 
the second reading. It was futile to 
say there was no central authority, be- 
cause the Metropolitan Board was really 
a central authority to all intents and 
purposes; and although he did not wish 
to speak in any laudatory spirit of the 
work of that body, yet as a simple matter 
of justice he wished to show that they 
were striving to do their duty to the 
metropolis at large. The question of 
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dust was no doubt of some importance. 
He had himself received many complaints 
about it, and he thought more attention 
ought to be paid to it by the various 
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Vestries and district Boards. "Whenever 
he received complaints of that kind, he 
invariably sent them to the authorities 
concerned, and at the same time brought 
them under the particular notice of the 
representatives of those bodies sitting at 
his Board. Those complaints, he be- 
lieved, had received every attention, and 
he hoped the evil would gradually 
diminish. He remembered, when he 
held the position of a vestryman, the 
medical officer had reported that there 
were cellars and places inhabited by 
poor people, andin which human beings 
ought not to live; but if those poor 
people were turned out, the question 
was, where were they to go? Under 
the admirable Artizans’ Dwellings Act 
he hoped this evil, too, would be greatly 
mitigated, if not entirely removed, by 
the combined action of the various bodies 
concerned. The water supply of London 
had been complained of. Well, it was 
at least a question whether it was not 
superior to that of many large cities and 
towns in England, and reports which had 
been made on the subject showed that, 
at all events, it was not the detestable 
compound it was said to be. The hon. 
Baronet said he had been informed that 
Vestry elections were often held in public- 
houses. Though he (Sir James Hogg) 
had himself been several times elected as 
a member of local Vestries, he had never 
heard of any such elections taking place, 
except at a large public building hired 
for the purpose. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Baronet that a large number of 
people did not attend to these matters, 
but that was the fault of gentlemen of 
intelligence and standing, who, instead 
of going on the local and district 
Boards, and giving attention to local 
affairs, contented themselves with find- 
ing fault with those who had to discharge 
that duty. The hon. Baronet proposed 
to diminish the parochial areas, and that 
the members of district Boards be elected 
by householders directly and not by the 
ratepayers only. He also suggested that 
members of the Central Board, meaning 
the Metropolitan Board, should be elected 
directly instead of being chosen by the 
Vestries and local Boards they repre- 
sented. With respect to the first point 
there were Returns showing that the 
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local areas were at present sufficient to 
ensure fair elections, while as to direct 
representation on the Metropolitan Board, 
the members who were sent there by the 
various local Vestries and district Boards 
brought with them a large amount of 
practical knowledge and varied experi- 
ence, and did honour to the districts 
which sent them; and he could person- 
ally testify to the admirable manner in 
which they discharged their duties. Of 
course, it was for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to say whether a certain portion 
should be brought in by direct repre- 
sentation. The hon. Baronet said the 
City of London did not wish to join the 
Metropolitan Board on account of the 
debt, but he was not aware that the City 
had no debt. The debt of the Metro- 
politan Board was consolidated, and with 
regard to that consolidation, it was clear 
that it was a great public advantage in 
every way to have one stock at 34 per 
cent, instead of having one part at 4, 
another at 43, and another at 5 per cent, 
and all running for different periods. 
Since the Report to which the hon. 
Baronet alluded was made many of the 
evils referred to had been ameliorated, 
others were being ameliorated, and he 
could assure him that whenever any evils 
or defects were pointed out they would 
be attended to, and would receive full 
consideration, not only from the Vestries 
and district Boards, but from the Metro- 
politan Board, who would endeavour 
to exercise their powers for their re- 
moval or amelioration. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. Baronet who had brought this mat- 
ter forward had it greatly at heart, be- 
cause many years ago he had it under 
his consideration, and had brought it 
before Parliament more than once. The 
hon. Baronet called everything he could 
to his aid; for, unlike the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), who brought the subject forward 
in the sunshine of June or July, he took 
advantage of the wet and snow of 
February. He hoped, however, he 
would be excused if he did not enter into 
any lengthened statement on the ques- 
tion at present. He did not gather that 
it was the wish of the House that they 
should just now discuss what would be 
the best form of government for the 
whole of the metropolis. The Motion 
referred to the parochial system ; but the 
original parochial system had, to a con- 
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siderable extent at all events, been 
changed by the legislation which led to 
the sales of district Boards. No 
one could say the present system was 
— ; no one could say it might not 

e amended, but it was more difficult to 
say the best form of government to 
adopt. They would have in the course 
of the present Session several very prac- 
tical points brought before them bearing 
on this question. If he understood 
rightly, they would have the great ques- 
tion of the water supply to the metro- 
polis brought directly before the notice 
of the House, and they already had 
notice that they would have to discuss 
the whole question of the gas supply; 
and, further, the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire would again bring 
forward his Bill and invite discussion 
upon it. When those schemes were put 
forward in a practical shape, he should 
be prepared, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to discuss them, to raise objections 
to them, or to say what he could in their 
favour, as the case might be. With all 
these particular schemes before them, he 
thought it would be better to postpone 
any lengthened discussion until other 
opportunities occurred. The hon. Baronet 
might be quite sure that the attention of 
the Government must necessarily be 
directed to the subject by those various 
measures, and he hoped, therefore, that 
the Motion would not be pressed to a 
division. It would, no doubt, be em- 
barrassing that there should be a Reso- 
lution that this question deserved the 
immediate attention of the Government, 
and he hoped the Government would be 
allowed to wait until the schemes to 
which he referred were brought forward. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER said, al- 
though the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was satisfactory as 
far as it went, yet it would have been 
much more satisfactory to have heard 
something approaching a promise not 
only that the attention of the Govern- 
ment would be directed to this subject, 
but that the House might hope to have 
something approaching to a measure 
dealing with the grievance. As to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Truro (Sir James Hogg), he did not 
think there was much to argue. He 
regretted to hear expressions used which 
they were not accustomed to, such as 
“futile,” applied to the remarks of a 
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Member. Although, no doubt, there 
was an assembly in Spring Gardens 
where language of that description was 
sometimes heard, he trusted it would 
not be imported into that House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CHEQUES ON BANKERS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD, in rising to 
move that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to explain the Law relating to 
Cheques or Drafts on Bankers, said, 
that before 1854 cheques were distin- 
guishable from bills of exchange in 
several important particulars. They 
were payable exclusively to bearer on 
presentation in cash; they were un- 
stamped, and were assignable by deli- 
very. In 1854, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone), in one of his Stamp 
Acts, assimilated with cheques to bearer 
cheques to order, which were’ to be un- 
stamped. In 1856 legislation took place 
to enable the crossing upon a cheque to 
become an essential and integral part of 
the cheque itself, so that the crossed 
cheque became payable only through a 
banker. In 1858 a further change took 
place with regard to the stamp duties, 
the cheques upon bankers, whether 
payable to bearer or to order, were to 
be stamped with a penny stamp. An- 
other clause was introduced into the Act 
of 1858. A banker was responsible for 
the genuineness of any endorsement 
upon a bill of exchange which was ad- 
dressed to his house, and which he paid ; 
but a banker, from the very necessity of 
the case, when the new instrument of 
which he was speaking was introduced, 
was exonerated from any liability as re- 
garded the responsibility for endorse- 
ment, so that, so far as that responsi- 
bility and the stamp duty were con- 
cerned, cheques became very different 
documents from bills of exchange. 
Under the then provisions of the law 
those cheques to order became one of 
the safest and most convenient mediums 
of making payments, either for trade or 
personal purposes, and to a large extent 
did away with the necessity of using 
Bank-notes. The money for them could 
be received by nobody but the person 
for whom it was intended, for if one of 
those cheques fell into the hands of a 
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thief, he could do nothing with it, bein 

crossed to a banker, unless, indeed, 
which was very improbable, he hap- 
pened to have a banker of his own, 
or a confederate who was in that 
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position. In the event, therefore, of 
the cheque being presented for payment 
the banker would have the means of 
tracing the thief and bringing him 
to justice. Under the operation of 
a form of payment so convenient, not 
only trading operations, but personal 
payments or tradesmen’s bills were 
easily dealt with, and on the cheque, 
when once paid and returned with the 
endorsement of the payee, there was a 
full discharge of his claim. Within the 
last 12 months, however, the security 
and convenience of that form of payment 
had been very rudely assailed. Mills 
and Co. drew a cheque for £21 on the 
Union Bank of London, payable to the 
order of Smith, who, having endorsed 
the cheque and crossed it with the name 
of his own bankers—the London and 
County Bank—gave it to his clerk to 
pay into his account. The clerk was 
waylaid by a thief, who stole the cheque, 
and passed it toa man named Thurger 
for £8 10s., who in his turn passed it on 
to a person with the initial ‘‘ C.” a cus- 
tomer of the London and Westminster 
Bank, who paid the cheque in there, 
and the bank, not looking particularly 
to the nature of the crossing, presented 
it to the Clearing House, and there, 
equally without examining the crossing, 
the Union Bank by pure inadvertence 
paid it. Smith, when he discovered his 
loss, applied to the Union Bank, which 
he held to be responsible to him. The 
Union Bank, however, not unnaturally 
disliked to pay twice over, and said they 
would fight the question of responsibility. 
They accordingly fought it, and, unhap- 
pily for the trading community, they 
succeeded in the suit, which was tried 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, when 
Mr. Justice Blackburn decided that 
Smith, the plaintiff in the case, had no 
valid claim, because ‘‘C.’’ the holder of 
the cheque, was a bond fide holder, and 
was, therefore, entitled to the money 
which he received. Against that deci- 
sion there was an appeal to the Superior 
Court, when the judgment of the Court 
below was affirmed; the argument of 
Mr. Justice Blackburn as to the inexpe- 
diency of not restraining the negotia- 
bility of the document being there re- 
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peated, while the Judges evidently felt 
that there was something wrong, because 
they did not deny that nothing could be 
more distinct than the provisions of the 
Act of 1858, which set forth that any 
banker paying a cheque crossed with 
the name of a banker to any other 
banker than the person named in the 
crossing should be held to have done 
wrong. But as no penalty was attached 
to that provision, it was maintained that 
if it was intended to be anything more 
than a caution, it ought to be carried 
further by means of legislation. Now, 
that was what he proposed to do. The 
Judges in both Courts, he might add, 
contended that ‘‘ C.” must be held to be 
the bond fide holder, and had assumed 
that it was so admitted on the part of 
the plaintiff; but he was in possession 
of a statement of the attorney for the 
plaintiff, in which, in the most dis- 
tinct terms, he repudiated the idea that 
his client or himself had for a moment 
admitted the bond fide ownership of ‘‘C.” 
They, on the contrary, maintained that 
the cheque, being crossed with the name 
of a specific banker, constituted a warn- 
ing to him which precluded him from 
becoming the bond fide holder. As to 
the question of negotiability which had 
been raised, he believed that it was in 
the case to which he referred a perfect 
figment. Negotiability involved the 
existence of a bargain, and in the case 
of bills of exchange there was a bargain, 
and the price to be given for them, 
therefore, became matter of negotiation. 
A cheque, however, was subject to no 
bargaining, and it was payable imme- 
diately. The only price which could 
be given for it was the amount which 
it bore upon its face. Nor were these 
cheques negotiable in the same way as 
bank notes. Bank notes passed from 
hand to hand without responsibility 
for their nominal value. Cheques 
were the creation of the individual for 
his own convenience; whereas bank 
notes were the creation of the sovereign 
aon They were paper money, and the 

anks which had the delegated power of 
issuing them paid a considerable revenue 
on account of that privilege into the 
Exchequer. If cheques were to be placed 
on the same footing, it would enable the 
individual of his own motion to do that 
which the banks could only do by the 
delegation of the State, and thus the 
Exchequer would be deprived of a con- 
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siderable amount of revenue. To make 
a crossed cheque transferable like a 
bank note would be impolitic and de- 
structive to the purposes for which 
it was created by the drawer. It was 
not created to pass from hand to 
hand, but to make a payment from his 
own banker to another individual. The 
House would, therefore, see that the 
negotiability stipulated for as an attri- 
bute of crossed cheques was most unreal, 
and, if it could be realized, would be 
most destructive and impolitic. Further, 
the drawer wanted to make a payment 
through his own banker to a certain in- 
dividual and to get a receipt; and if it 
was delayed there were two risks, as the 
banker might fail, in which event the 
drawer might have to pay the money 
over again. The simple remedy he had 
to propose was—first, that a banker 
having paid a cheque wrongfully, in 
violation of the statute, should not there- 
by be discharged from the liability in- 
tended to be imposed upon him by the 
directions of the cheque ; and, secondly, 
that he who should steal, or whose con- 
federate should steal, a crossed cheque 
should not by that theft acquire a title 
in a document which was distinctly, from 
its nature and contents, not intended to 
pass from hand to hand. His Bill was 
confined to these two points, and he hoped 
it would receive the sanction of the House. 
In conclusion, the right hon. Member 
moved for leave to introduce the Bill. 
Mr. GREGORY, in seconding the 
Motion, expressed, as a man of business 
experience, his thanks to the right hon. 
Member for the City of London for 
having proposed it, as it dealt effectively 
with a subject of great importance to the 
commercial classes in this country. He 
regretted his right hon. Friend had not 
been one of the counsel in the case; for 
if he had been retained the result might 
have been different. Although, no doubt, 
an appeal might be preferred against 
the judgment of the Court, having re- 
gard to the constitution and strength of 
that Court, he did not think there would 
be much chance of such an appeal being 
successful. There was one point in his 
judgment, however, on which he might 
be allowed an observation. The Judges 
seemed to have assumed that the pre- 
senter of the cheque was a bond fide 
holder of it; but by the Act 21 & 22 
Vict. it was distinctly laid down that 
the crossing of a cheque was an integral 
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pet of the cheque itself ; and, therefore, 
ow any person could be a bond fide 
holder who taking a cheque so crossed 
paid it to one when it was crossed to 
another banker he was at a loss to 
conceive. But for present purposes we 
must accept the judgment of the Court, 
and deal with it as we found it. He 
was glad to think that further legis- 
lation on the subject had been sug- 
gested by the Lord Chancellor him- 
self. In his opinion, the Bill now in- 
troduced by his right hon. Friend was 
so moderate in itself, and so well calcu- 
lated to remove the grievance occasioned 
by the judgment, that he trusted it would 
receive the sanction both of the House 
and of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not desire in the least to oppose 
the introduction of the Bill, which might 
prove to be a very excellent and bene- 
ficial measure. On this point, however, 
he did not at present wish to pronounce 
any opinion. He believed that the Bill, 
if it were to be operative in the direc- 
tion in which it was intended to be 
operative, must be a Bill to restrain the 
negotiability of crossed cheques. That 
might be a very wise and politic measure 
to introduce, and he would say nothing 
further on that point ; but, as the de- 
cisions of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
and the Court of Appeal seemed to have 
been arraigned, perhaps the House would 
pardon him if he made a remark or two 
about that. The facts of the case, which 
had been already detailed, were very 
short and simple. Mills and Co. had 
drawn a cheque in favour of Smith, 
payable to Smith’s order. After Smith 
indorsed it, it was stolen from his clerk, 
and it went through a few hands, or a 
number of hands, until it came, as was 
admitted, for value, into the hands of 
“©.” According to the view which the 
Courts took of the matter, that cheque 
could not be paid to anybody but ‘C.” 
It could not be paid to Smith, and if the 
Union Bank of London committed an 
error in paying it—as they undoubtedly 
did—still they had not done any injury 
to Smith, the plaintiff in the case; be- 
cause under no possible circumstances 
could he have recovered the amount for 
which the cheque was drawn. There- 
fore, the whole judgment of the Queen’s 
Bench and of the Court of Appeal—over 
which the Lord Chancellor presided— 
was founded on this—that the Act of 
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the negotiability of cheques — that 
cheques crossed in this way were nego- 
tiable, and that this particular cheque 
having been negotiated, Smith, who was 
the plaintiff, could not be damaged by 
its having been per in the way it was. 
And now he would say a few words con- 
cerning the negotiability of a cheque. 
The law at present was—it might be 
desirable to alter it, but the law at 
present was—that a cheque made pay- 
able to bearer was negotiable—that was 
to say, it might pass from hand to hand. 
It was a mandate to the banker with 
whom the drawer had assets to pay the 
money to anybody who presented the 
cheque. So with regard to a cheque 
payable to order; it was a mandate to 
the banker to pay the money to any 
person who might be authorized to re- 
ceive it. The meaning of negotiability 
was that the document passed under 
such circumstances from hand to hand. 
This was the law, and the view the 
Courts took was that there was nothing 
in the Act of Parliament which inter- 
fered with or altered the law in this 
respect. In his humble opinion, that 
view was perfectly sound and right. 
Reference had been made to some ad- 
missions supposed to have been made 
by the plaintiff's attorney or counsel 
with respect to the fact that ‘‘C.” was a 
bond fide holder for value. Whether he 
was or not was a question of fact, with 
regard to which he knew nothing; but 
he did know that the question could 
not have been brought before the Court 
to be disposed of as a legal question 
unless it had been admitted or taken for 
granted that ‘‘C.”’ was a bond fide holder 
for value; because if the question had 
been left at large whether ‘‘C.”’ was a 
bond fide holder for value, that was a 
matter which would have been disposed 
of by a jury, and not by the Judges. 
Having made these remarks, he did not 
wish to offer the least opposition to the 
Bill. 

Mr. FORSYTH agreed in the expe- 
diency of the Bill being brought in, 
though he thought that the judgment 
of the Court of Law ought not to be 
challenged. In the case referred to the 
proper appeal was not to the House of 
Commons, but to the House of Lords 
sitting as a judicial tribunal. It would 
be unfortunate if this House were to pro- 
ceed on the ground that the judgment of 
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the Court was wrong. It was better to as- 
sume that the judgment was right, and 
to say it was desirable to alter the law. 
He thought the judgment was right for 
technical reasons, with which he would 
not trouble the House; but he would 
endeavour to show that it was desirable 
to alter the law, and that this Bill would 
do it effectually. The law laid down 
was that although if a person who 
had a cheque given to him crossed it 
to a particular bank, yet if it got into 
the hands of a bond fide holder, the 
crossing of it, even if it had been stolen 
from the payee, would be no protection, 
and it might be presented through any 
banker for payment. That seemed to 
him dangerous, because the object of 
crossing was to prevent its being paid 
by any banker except the banker whose 
name was crossed upon it. Such a 
payment was, however, held to be good 
in the case which had been referred to. 
He did not agree with his right hon. 
Friend that cheques were not negotiable, 
They were. They passed from hand to 
hand constantly; but if they went through 
a dozen hands it ought to be provided 
that they should ultimately be paid only 
though the banker whose name was writ- 
ten across them. It was an unfortunate 
feature of the case under consideration 
‘ that the cheque was stolen, and yet that 
the thief was enabled to give a bond fide 
title to another holder, so that by that 
means the latter was enabled to procure 
payment of the amount for which the 
cheque had been drawn. If the Bill 
which his right hon. Friend asked leave 
to introduce passed, the thief would not 
be allowed to take advantage of his theft, 
nor would a person who had stolen a 
cheque be able to give a better title to 
another person in respect of it than he 
himself possessed. By that means the 
inviolability of the cheque would be 
maintained and a panic such as the 
judgment in question had occasioned 
among the commercial community would 
not again occur. 

Sirk GEORGE BOWYER regretted 
that occasionally Judges started new and 
ingenious points which gave rise to great 
inconvenience. People went on with 
their business believing that they were 
acting in strict accordance with the law, 
when suddenly a question arose, inge- 
nious counsel started a novel point, it 
was adopted by the Judge, and long- 
established usage and practice was at 
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once upset. For his part, he held that 
a person who took a crossed cheque was 
party to acontract. If it was crossed to 
a particular banker, he agreed that he 
would receive payment through that par- 
ticular banker, and not in any other way 
—the drawer having secured himself 
against loss by the crossing of the 
cheque. That appeared to be a sensible 
and intelligible view of the case, and 
when he was told that the holder of the 
cheque in the case alluded to was a bond 
Jide holder, he demurred to the assertion. 
Even though he had given full value for 
the cheque, he was not, in his opinion, 
a bond fide holder—for this reason, that 
he was a purchaser with notice. He 
saw on the face of the cheque that it 
was crossed toa particular banker. That 
was notice to him and ought to have 
excited his suspicion. It was not gene- 
rally negotiable. If it had been, it would 
be sanible to bearer, and if he took the 
risk of accepting the cheque after notice, 
he had no reason to complain if he lost 
his money. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London had, he 
thought, done good service to the com- 
mercial community by introducing a 
measure which would have the effect of 
placing the law on the subject beyond 
the reach of doubt. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to explain the Law relating to Cheques 
or Drafts on Bankers, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Husparp, Mr. Goscuen, and Mr. 
TWELLs. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


MUNICIPAL OFFICERS SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL—[Bu1 2.] 
(Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Birley, Mr. Dizon, Mr. 
Cawley, Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, Mr. Torr.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. RATHBONE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he should like to quote an argument 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
founded on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commissioners who had been ap- 
pointed to consider the subject. They 
reported that it was important that 
the mind of the Civil servant should be 
set at ease as to his position in case his 
health broke down, or that he was other- 
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wise incapacitated; next, that when a 
Civil servant had spent the best part of 
life in the public service and was sud- 
denly incapacitated, they thought public 
opinion would not allow him to starve; 
and thirdly—and this last was the main 
ground on which he based the measure 
—that many persons were kept in the 
service after they had become unfit to 
fulfil their duties, simply because their 
removal would be a hardship. Actual ex- 
et of the latter ground had shown 

im the necessity for some such measure 
as he submitted to the consideration of 
the House, and which he might say he 
did at the request of the Corporation of 
Liverpool. They had been told that in 
one Corporation the retention of officials 
who had been meritorious public servants 
and who had lost their health by their 
devotion to the service and were no longer 
able efficiently to perform their duties 
had cost the town no less than £70,000. 
He would mention one case with the 
circumstances of which he was person- 
ally acquainted. It was that of the 
medical officer of a large town who had 
conferred great benefits not only on 
the community among whom he had 
laboured, but on the public at large. 
This gentleman was just able now to 
carry on his work. If, however, an 
epidemic should break out, and if he 
were to break down, and was unable 
to discharge his duties, would not the 
loss to the town be ten times greater 
than if they provided him with a decent 
retiring pension? Yet it would be un- 
fair to turn him out without some provi- 
sion for his old age. The present Bill, 
which was supported by nearly all the 
Corporations in the Kingdom, provided 
that before a pension was granted to a 
ma officer the approval of one of Her 

ajesty’s principal Secretaries of State 
should be obtained; that the superan- 
nuation should not exceed the rate of 
pensions granted under the best tables 
to public servants; that the grant of a 
pension should be voluntary on the part 
of the Corporation or the public body; 
that no grant should be valid unless 
sanctioned by two meetings of the Coun- 
cil, the second of which was held at the 
interval of a month from the first, two- 
thirds of the members of the Council 
being present ; andthatthe Council or pub- 
lic body might, if they thought fit, make 
arrangements to deduct certain portions 
of the officers’ salaries or emoluments to 
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form a fund out of which such superan- 
nuation might be paid. As the Bill also 
provided all necessary checks he hoped 
the House would consent to the second 
reading of the measure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Rathbone.) 


Mr. FIELDEN said, that as he o 
posed the same Bill in the year 1873, he 
must oppose the Bill now before the 
House. He opposed it on the broad 
principle that the tendency of legislation 
of this kind was to treat people as chil- 
dren and not as grown-up men; whereas 
what the House ought to encourage, 
especially in persons in the receipt of 
large incomes, was a feeling of indepen- 
dence, self-reliance, and thrift. Now, 
the system of pensions and superannua- 
tions struck at all these principles. He 
opposed this measure also on account of 
the experience already obtained as to 
the effect of granting pensions and 
superannuations in the public service. 
If the same principles were introduced 
into municipal corporations, the increase 
of local rates would become so enormous 
that they would be perfectly unbearable. 
What had been the increase of pensions 
and superannuations in the public De-° 
partments during the last 30 years? In 
1844 the amount of superannuations and 
pensions was £627,400; in 1854 it had 
increased to £706,400; in 1864 it was 
£850,300; while in 1874, according to 
the last Return issued, it had increased 
to the enormous amount of £1,080,700, 
an increase of £453,300 in 30 years, or 
at the rate of 72 per cent. Looking at 
its working in the public service, it was 
probable that if the principle were in- 
troduced into municipal corporations it 
would cause a great increase of rates. 
The fact was that the House as holding 
the purse-strings of the nation would be 
compelled to meet this matter face to 
face. He wanted to know, if this Bill 
should pass, where the principle was to 
stop? The hon. Member had quoted 
individual instances of hardship; but 
if we legislated on individual instances 
we should make bad laws, and do what 
the House would, individual griev- 
ances would occur. If the principle 
of superannuation were extended to 
municipal corporations, did the House 
suppose it would end there? IJf mu- 
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nicipal corporations were excluded, all 
we | bodies would be prevented from 
claiming the same privileges; but once 
open the door by this Bill, and why 
should not Boards of Guardians and Local 
Boards be permitted to grant superan- 
nuations? [An hon. Memszer: Local 
Boards do.] He was not aware of this. 
They could compensate for removal from 
office; but Local Boards had no power 
to grant superannuation allowances. 
Other Boards, such as school boards, 
had been established which made heavy 
demands on the rates. They were told 
that in the metropolis alone the enor- 
mous sum of £25,000 last year had 
been spent in getting children out of the 
streets and making them go to school. 
If the House would remember the num- 
ber of persons now employed under 
school boards, they would be able to 
estimate the drain upon the school 
boards if all these officials were able to 
claim superannuation allowances. The 
local rates were growing enormously, 
and he would ask hon. Members whe- 
ther they were prepared to vote for a 
measure which, if carried to a logical 
conclusion, would add largely to the 
rates? In the appendix to the fourth 
annual Report on the Local Government 
Board for 1874-5 would be found a 
statement of the sum levied as poor rates 
in England —only a portion of which 
went to the poor, while a large propor- 
tion went to other purposes. In 1840 
the amount levied under the head of 
poor rates in England was £6,067,400; in 
1844, £6,990,100; in 1854, £7,317,900; 
in 1864, £9,680,400;in 1874,£12,851,000. 
Within the period embraced by the Re- 
turns the increase had been £6,783,000, 
or at the rate of 112 per cent, and he 
did not think it would stop there. Then, 
if it was proposed to give superannua- 
tion in respect to men receiving from 
£300 to £600 a-year, why not also 
superannuate the labouring man when 
he was broken down in health or over- 
taken by accident? for he did as much in 
his way to produce the wealth of the 
country as any official of a corporation. 
He opposed the Bill on the ground that 
they ought to teach the people habits of 
independence, self-reliance, and thrift; 
and, because he believed it to be op- 
posed to that principle, he moved that 
it be read a second time that day six 
months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.””—(Mr. Fielden.) 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, 
that the large increase in pensions was 
due to a corresponding increase in the 
number of Civil servants and the total 
amount of wages; and he considered 
pensions to be deferred wages. The 
granting of pensions secured efficient 
services at a price lower than that at 
which they would be obtained if there 
were power to turn a man away at any 
time without any provision for his future 
maintenance; and it had been generally 
considered that the allowance of pen- 
sions was an advantageous method of 
paying for publicservices. The Bill did 
not affect the position of persons who 
were in the service of the Government; 
but the same principle was of course in 
existence there and elsewhere. In the 
Bank of England they considered that 
pensions were only a part of salary. 
They were only deferred salary; and it 
was considered that the service of the 
Bank was more efficiently and economi- 
cally performed because pensions were 
given. This, therefore, was by no means 
so one-sided a question as it had been 
represented to be. Although manual 
labbesies were not pensioned, they were 
not usually turned away after many years 
of faithful service ; and he would appeal 
to the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) 
to say whether the men in his estab- 
lishment were turned away penniless in 
their old age. He would also appeal to 
the Members of the Government to say 
whether the granting of pensions did 
not work advantageously in the public 
service. They were given by almost 
every bank and by many private estab- 
lishments ; and all that the Bill pro- 
posed was that the municipal service of 
the country should not be an exception 
to asalutary rule. He agreed with the 
hon. Member (Mr. Fielden) that every 
encouragement should be given to work- 
ing men to lay money by. Was that 
not done already? Had they not their 
clubs to provide against calamities which 
might occur to them in life? He 
thought this Bill a wise and prudent 
one, and should therefore vote for the 
second reading. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he thought the 
argument of the hon, Member who had 
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last spoken was a strong one against the 
Bill. He also said pensions were a part 
of salaries, and the consequence of the 
passing of this Bill would be that a great 
number of municipal servants whose ser- 
vices had been fixed without any view to 
a pension, and consequently on a liberal 
scale, would put pressure upon their dif- 
ferent municipalities to give them pen- 
sions in addition. This showed that the 
argument of the hon. Member cut two 
ways. Undoubtedly, if they gave muni- 
cipalities this power of superannuation, 
they would open up a field for unlimited 
jobbery, for municipalities would be sub- 
jected to constant pressure for superan- 
nuation allowances. He would have 
been surprised at the hon. Member for 
Liverpool bringing forward this Bill, 
but for the fact that he brought forward 
the same Bill three years ago, when 
there was, though not a majority, alarge 
minority against it and it failed to pass. 
If it were, as alleged, that the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool was anxious to super- 
annuate one of its officers, let the om 
poration bring in a Private Bill for the 
purpose, and not saddle the whole of the 
country with a jobbery Bill for super- 
annuating all municipal officers merely 
to please Liverpool. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
thought he should explain to the House 
the vote he meant to give upon this 
question. He should vote for the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Liverpool, because 
his (Mr. Cross’s) name was on the Bill 
when it was introduced in 1873. Hehad 
the misfortune to differ from the hon. 
Member for Yorkshire (Mr. Fielden) on 
is question when hisname appeared on the 
Bill in the place of that of his lamented 
friend, formerly the Member for Liver- 
pool, Mr. Graves. After the remark of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Ander- 
son) that this was a Liverpool Bill, it 
was only right that he should state to 
the House that a short time ago a large 
deputation waited upon him at the Home 
Office from very nearly all the municipal 
corporations of England, strongly press- 
ing upon the Government to take up this 
measure. On the part of the Govern- 
ment he declined to take up the measure; 
but, having given his opinion three 
years ago that better men would be ob- 
tained for the public service, and at 
lower salaries, and still adhering to that 
view, and believing also that a great 
saving would be effected to the public, 
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he should, as an individual Member, 
“= the second reading of the Bill. 
r. M. T. BASS said, he wished to 
make a remark or two on what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Peterborough 
Hankey) in reference to pensions 
orlabourers. His hon. Friend doubtless 
knew many manufacturers who em- 
loyed 2,000, 3,000, or even 5,000 men. 
He (Mr. Bass) employed only about 
2,000; but he thought it would be hard 
if he were called upon one day to give 
pensions to every one of those 2,000 
men. If the Bill were passed, he be- 
lieved it would be employed for Party 
purposes, and that Liberals or Tories 
who happened to be in power in a corpo- 
ration would avail themselves of the 
measure to grant good pensions to officers 
who had favoured their views. On all 
grounds he thought the measure a most 
injurious one to the public interests, and 
he should join the hon. Member for 
Yorkshire in opposing it. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 101; Noes 
94: Majority 7. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


PUBLICANS CERTIFICATES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Bu 45.] 
(Dr. Cameron, Sir Windham Anstruther, Mr. 
Ramsay, Mr. Mackintosh.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second tinie, said, its 
object was to assimilate the law of Scot- 
land relating to the granting of Licences 
to sell intoxicating Liquors to the Law 
of England. It was unnecessary to ad- 
duce any argument to show that the need 
for some reform of the licensing law had 
long been feltin Scotland. He believed 
that every Scotch Member would admit 
that such was the case, and he was cer- 
tain the right hon. Gentleman the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment must have learned that it was so 
from the numerous deputations which 
from time to time had waited on him on 
the subject. There were two great de- 
fects in the Scotch method of granting 
licences for the sale of intoxicating 
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liquors. The first of these consisted in 
the fact that there was an appeal from 
the licensing Courts to the county 
justices of the peace assembled in quarter 
sessions, and that the decisions in licens- 
ing cases of the burgh magistrates and 
the justices in petty sessions were liable 
to be overturned to any extent on ap- 
peal. The second grave defect in the 
Scottish system was that it permitted of 
canvassing and of bringing up the jus- 
tices of the peace to vote in the Appeal 
Courts, a practice which had given rise 
to very great scandal. He did not pro- 
pose to say anything about the latter 
result of the system, which was notorious ; 
but in regard to the first-mentioned de- 
fect—that of allowing the justices in 
quarter sessions to overthrow the pro- 
ceedings of the burgh licensing magis- 
trates—he might state that he found from 
two Returns laid before the House two 
years ago, that in four years to which 
they referred, 223 licences, or one- 
seventh of the entire number of licences 
then in existence in Glasgow, were 
granted in that city by the justices in 
quarter sessions on appeal, after their 
refusal by the licensing magistrates of 
the city. Both these evils would be 
avoided under the English system. The 
first—the overturning of the decisions of 
the licensing magistrates—was avoided 
by the enactment that in the case of ap- 
plications for new licences, a refusal on 
the part of the licensing magistrate was 
final. There was no appeal against 
their decision. The system of canvassing, 
which had excited so much dissatisfac- 
tion and comment in Scotland, was 
avoided under the English system by 
the institution of licensing committees, 
to whom was intrusted the responsibility 
of confirming the licences granted by the 
inferior Court. He proposed now to ex- 
plain very briefly the working of the 
English system. Under it, as he had 
said, the local magistrates in Brewster 
Sessions were entitled to refuse abso- 
lutely all and any applications for new 
licences that might be brought before 
them, and no appeal existed against their 
decision. Each year a licensing com- 
mittee of not more than 12 or less than 
three individuals was appointed by the 
quarter sessions, and to this committee 
was intrusted the responsibility of con- 
firming such licences as might be granted 
by the inferior Courts. They could not 
increase the number of licences granted, 
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because no appeal existed to them in the 
case of refusal; but they could restrict 
the number granted in case they thought 
the inferior Court had granted licences 
in too large numbers. In the burghs a 
joint licensing committee was intrusted 
with the same duties. This joint licens- 
ing committee was composed of three 
members nominated by the licensing 
committee of the county, and three mem- 
bers nominated by the licensing commit- 
tee of the borough, and their functions 
were the same as those of the licensing 
committee of the counties. The essential 
difference, in fact, between the Scotch 
and English systems of granting licences 
was that the functions in Scotland of the 
Appellate Tribunal were, in practice, al- 
most purely expansive, while in England 
they were purely restrictive. It might 
be asked, Why introduce all this ma- 
chinery? Why not simply do away 
with appeals altogether? The sugges- 
tion had been made again and again by 
the corporations of the different towns of 
Scotland; but it was open to this great 
objection—that it would entail an altera- 
tion in the law which would seriously 
affect the interests of holders of existing 
licences, whereas by adopting the Eng- 
lish system they would. avoid the diffi- 
culty. Under the Bill before the House, 
the interests of the holders of existing 
licences would remain precisely as they 
now stood, and regulated by the same 
provisions as those that now existed. 
The system which had been adopted in 
England also possessed another advan- 
tage over the simple proposal to abolish 
appeals, and this advantage was that in 
case of the simple abolition of all appeal, 
the inferior Court of licensing magis- 
trates would, if so disposed, have it in 
their power to grant any additional num- 
ber of licences. In the working of the 
English system an effectual check was 
put upon the abuse of such a power by 
the existence of the licensing committees 
intrusted with the function of restricting 
the issue of licences to such a number as 
they might judge to be fitting. The pre- 
sent Bill was introduced and printed last 
year, so that ample time had been al- 
lowed for its discussion in Scotland. He 
would, therefore, ask the Government to 
allow it to be read a second time that 
evening ; and, in the event of their con- 
sidering it desirable that the country 
should express a further opinion in re- 
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Order for going intoCommittee until such 
date as would afford ample time for full 
consideration. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill be read 
a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Dr. Cameron.) 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The Go- 
vernment are willing to consent to the 
second reading of this Bill. It origi- 
nated, I believe, in a suggestion which 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department made in 
a remark to a deputation that waited 
upon him last year. While the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is, in our opinion, correct, 
I venture to think there are some matters 
of detail, which it is unnecessary to 
specify at present, which may admit of 
some improvement in Committee. If 
necessary, we shall propose Amendments 
on the Bill and give every facility for 
considering them. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 28th March. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON 
BILL.—[Bu 1.] 
(Mr. Charley, Mr. Whitweil.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Charley.) 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR appealed to the 
hon. and learned Member for Salford, 
who had charge of the measure, not to 
press the Committee stage at so early a 
period afterithad been read asecond time. 
Under another name this Bill was in 
reality the Infanticide Bill of last Ses- 
sion, which had been opposed, and many 
persons then absent from the House were 
not, he believed, aware of the identity of 
the two measures. Further time, there- 
fore, ought to be given to consider its 
provisions. He objected to the measure 
because, by diminishing the punishment 
for a particular class of offence, it sought 
to make it more probable that juries 
would find guilty those who were 
charged with that offence, which in itself 
was an unsound and unsatisfactory 
mode of legislation. When women were 
charged with infanticide, it was always 
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a most painful and difficult task for 
juries to decide upon the case, as it was 
a well-known fact that women otherwise 
of sound mind might become absolutely 
irresponsible beings during and imme- 
diately after childbirth, and he there- 
fore objected to the Bill on the ground 
of its too great severity, because it at- 
tempted to make juries find verdicts of 
guilty when they would otherwise not 
do so. He also objected to the Bill on 
the ground of its too great laxity, be- 
cause when murder was proved it did 
not become a lesser offence when it was 
inflicted by a mother upon a child. He 
suggested to the House that it was al- 
together unusual that they should be 
asked to go into Committee upon such 
a Bill within a week of the opening of 
the Session. 

Str EDWARD WATKIN also op- 
posed the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee. He objected to the Bill because 
its title was misleading, because it 
created a new class of offence, and be- 
cause it was a cruel measure, totally un- 
called for by any facts before the House 
and the country ; and he did not consi- 
der that Parliament would increase its 
dignity by voting for anything of the 
kind 


Mr. CHARLEY said, that the Bill in 
its present form had passed through 
Committee last Session, and received 
the approval of the House and of the 
Prime Minister, who stated that it was 
a Bill which the House desired to pass. 
His reason for wishing to take the Com- 
mittee so early was because it was most 
important that the House of Lords ge- 
nerally should have an opportunity of 
considering it fully. One of the Law 
Lords was to take charge of the Bill. 
The Bill was founded on the unanimous 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Capital Punishment—four of the 
Commissioners being Members of the 
existing Cabinet — the Duke of Rich- 
mond, thefarl of Derby, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and the Secretary of 
State for War, and another being the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright). The 
Report of that Royal Commission was 
founded on the recommendations of 
many eminent Judges. The Bill had 
been read a second time on four occa- 
times in this House without opposition, 
and the lawyers of the House, including 
the Recorder of the City of London, 
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the Attorney General of the late, and 
the Attorney General of the present Go- 
vernment, and the hon. and learned 
Members for Durham, South Derby- 
shire, South Warwickshire, and Beau- 
maris—subject to certain Amendments 
—were unanimously in its favour. It 
was only towards the close of last Ses- 
sion that the measure, when it reached 
its final stage, experienced any opposi- 
tion from the late hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. Vance), whose loss as an 
old and respected Member of the House 
they all deplored. When it was con- 
sidered that out of 51 murders, 50 
were infanticides, it would be seen 
that it was most urgent that the matter 
should be dealt with by law, and that 
could not be done except on the lines of 
this Bill. In his opinion, no social ques- 
tion was of a more pressing nature, or 
more deserving of the immediate atten- 
tion of a reformed Parliament. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT failed to 
see that any such Bill as that introduced 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Salford was recommended in the Report 
of the Capital Punishment Commission. 
The Bill would inflict punishment unne- 
cessarily severe. The Capital Punish- 
ment Commissioners contemplated cases 
where the death of the child had fol- 
lowed the grievous bodily harm inflicted, 
but here no mention was made of any 
death. The Bill also proposed to add a 
count for felonious wounding to a 
capital charge, but it was not right to 
give the jury an alternative, by which 
they might release themselves from 
finding on the charge for murder. He 
should to-morrow ask permission to 
introduce a Bill strictly following out 
the recommendations of the Commission, 
and particularly that portion of it by 
which the crime of infanticide could be 
dealt with, and therefore he appealed to 
the hon. and learned Member to allow 
his Bill to stand over for the present. 

Mr. LOPES also hoped that the Bill 
would not be pressed forward that even- 
ing, inasmuch as it would effect many 
alterations in the criminal law with re- 
spect to which further discussion was 
requisite. For his own part, he objected 
to piecemeal legislation on the subject of 
thecriminallaw. The chief object of the 
Bill was to create a new crime; but 
apart altogether from that, there were 
several of its provisions that were objec- 
tionable. One of its sections, for instance, 
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proposed to repeal a portion of the 
Criminal Consolidation Acts, and for this 
and other reasons he should certainly 
oppose it. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD supported the 
Motion for going into Committee on the 
Bill. The question had been frequently 
and fully discussed, and all the facts 
connected with it freely announced. In 
reality, the Bill was a very simple one, 
although attempts had been made to 
mystify it. Any one who considered the 
present state of the law could not fail to 
arrive at the conclusion that an altera- 
tion was, to say the least of it, desirable. 
The Bill proposed to repeal the proviso 
contained in Section 60 of the 24 & 25 
Vict. c. 100, which enabled a jury to 
find a woman guilty of concealment of 
birth upon an indictment for murder. 
Concealment of birth had nothing to do 
with the principal charge, and it was 
wrong to allow a jury to shirk the re- 
sponsibility of deciding as to the offence 
to which the evidence pointed by finding 
the prisoner guilty of a different offence 
of which there might be but slight evi- 
dence. It was objected to the Bill that 
it created a new crime. But whether it 
were a new crime or a modification of a 
crime already known to the law mattered 
not, if it had the effect of getting rid of 
undue severity of the law on the one 
hand, and the uncertainty of conviction 
on the other. It was only the further 
development of a principle already 
known in the administration of the 
criminal law, by which a prisoner in- 
dicted for an attempt to commit a felony 
was not entitled to an acquittal because 
the evidence proved not only that he 
had been guilty of the attempt but also 
of the actual felony. At present, if on a 
charge of malicious wounding, the evi- 
dence proved not only that the wound 
was inflicted, but also caused death, the 
prisoner must be acquitted of that 
charge, but might be again indicted for 
murder ; but under the present Bill the 
jury might convict of the malicious 
wounding though death might have been 
caused thereby, and the prisoner could not 
pe be indicted for murder in respect 
of the same facts. That he believed to 
be a real improvement in the law. It 
lessened its severity, and rendered con- 
victions more certain. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL joined 
in the appeal made to his hon. -and 
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not to press on the measure at once, but 
to allow time for its consideration. His 
opinion was mainly in favour of the Bill, 
which, he thought, might in Committee 
be made a very useful measure. The 
subject with which the Bill dealt was of 
avery subtle character, and it required 
an intimate knowledge of the criminal 
law to enable hon. Members to under- 
stand it thoroughly. He believed if his 
hon. and learned Friend would yield to 
the appeal made to him from both sides 
of the House, he would find in the course 
of a short time that hon. Members would 
become well acquainted with the subject, 
and they would then see that the Bill was 
not deserving of the epithets which the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) had used towards it. He there- 
fore joined in the appeal for a postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he had no 
desire to press the Bill with undue haste. 
His reason for bringing the measure 
forward so early in the Session was that 
last year it was kept in a state of sus- 
pended animation for two months, 
awaiting the third reading, and was 
at length dropped because there was 
not sufficient time left for its passage 
through the other House. In conse- 
quence of the appeal which had been 
made to him he would willingly post- 
pone the Committee stage. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


COUNTY PALATINE OF LANCASTER 
(CLERK OF THE PEACE) BILL. 
(Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Holt, Mr. Clifton.) 
[ziti 53.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
explained that from time immemorial 
the office of clerk of the peace of the 
County Palatine had been a sinecure, 
the duties being entirely performed by 
deputy ; but in 1872 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed by which, on the death 
of the then occupant of the office, who 
was still living, the sinecure clerkship was 
to be done away with, and a really active 
clerk of the peace appointed, and it was 
pre, in addition, that there should 

e two deputy clerks of the peace ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor of the Duchy. 


The Attorney General 
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The magistrates of the county, how- 
ever, were unanimously of opinion that 
this last provision would not work well ; 
that the two deputies appointed by 
the Chancellor would be practically 
independent local clerks of the peace, 
with whom the magistrates would have 
to deal instead of with one head clerk, 
and that there would necessarily be 
a divided responsibility which would 
be attended with great inconvenience 
both as regarded the criminal and civil 
business of the county. The Bill now 
before the House had been brought in 
with the approval of the justices, and it 
sought to repeal the clause empowering 
the Chancellor of the Duchy to appoint 
deputy clerks of the peace, and to enact 
that the appointment of those officers 
should be intrusted to the clerk of the 
peace himself, as was the case in all 
other counties. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hardcastle.) 


Mr. RATHBONE denied that any 
inconvenience had been shown to exist 
sufficient to justify a change in the pre- 
sent law, which was the result of a com- 
promise, and was, he considered, a step 
in the right direction. It was a mistake 
to think that the sub-division of business 
which the hon. Member complained of 
did not exist in other counties. In York- 
shire the business of the county was 
much sub-divided, and it was the opinion 
of many able magistrates that sub- 
division should be carried to a greater 
extent in Lancashire also. The point to 
which the present Bill applied was, he 
admitted, not one of great public im- 
portance ; but inasmuch as no adequate 
reasons had been assigned for changing 
the law, he moved that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Mr. TORR seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. Rathbone.) 


Mr. ASSHETON supported the second 
reading, and stated that in 1875 the 
whole of the magistrates of Lancashire 
assembled at Preston and unanimously 
agreed to promote this Bill. 
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Str EDWARD WATKIN, as a ma- 
gistrate of Lancashire, felt bound to say 
that a large majority of the magistrates 
were anxious that the Bill should be 
passed. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 29th February. 


MANCHESTER POST OFFICE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wixt1am Henry Smiru, 
Bill to enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster General 
to acquire a site for the extension of the Man- 
chester General Post Office, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Wiit1am Henry Sairx and Lord 
Joun Manners. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72.] 


PARTITION ACT (1868) AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Henry Jacxson, Bill to 
amend “The Partition Act, 1868,” ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Henry Jackson and Mr. 
ALFRED Marten. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 73. } 


House adjourned at a quarter, 


after Eight o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 16th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Brts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Valuation of Property (Metropolis) 
Act (1869) Amendment [74]; Homicide Law 
Amendment [75]; Toll Bridges (River 
Thames) * [77]; Mercantile Marine Hospital 
Service * [76]. 

Second Reading—Increase of the Episcopate [11], 
debate adjourned. 


INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE 
BILL—[Buz 11.] 
(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said: Mr. Speaker, I should have 
felt oppressed by the responsibility of 
so very grave a question having de- 
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volved upon a private Member, if it had 
not been for the remarkable history of a 
measure as to which I am, however 
unworthy, the mouthpiece of a prepon- 
derating public opinion—which sweeps 
in Churchmen generally, the entire Epis- 
copate, the clergy, and, all butcompletely, 
the Government of the day. For this 
reason I can move the second reading of 
the Bill before the House with a great 
deal of confidence, even in the face of 
the extraordinary array of opposition 
which is to be brought against me. 
Many a man has trembled before a single 
opponent; but I have to deal with a 
three-headed opposition. First, there is, 
politically, my stern antagonist—per- 
sonally, my hon. Friend in every way— 
the Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). 
Then there is my hon. and learned, but 
candid Friend, the Member for Glou- 
cester (Mr. Monk), who wants what I 
want, only when it is offered to him he 
will not take. it in the way I present it 
to him. Lastly, there is my hon. and 
gallant, but incomprehensible, Friend, 
the Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
Barttelot). In fact, Sir, it is not the 
‘‘ dogs of war,’ but the Cerberus of war 
that has been “let slip” upon me, 
while, as I learn, both hon. and learned 
Gentlemen have given place to the hon. 
and gallant Baronet—cedant armis toga. 
I will not take up the time of the House 
by any arguments to show that an in- 
crease of the Episcopate is absolutely, I 
will not say essential, but most desirable 
for the well-being of the Church of Eng- 
land: that is a proposition which is ac- 
cepted by everyone who wishes well to 
that Church. In some form or other, 
an increase of the Episcopate is most 
desirable. One single fact of itself 
provesthat. The population of England 
has doubled during this century, and it 
is now five-fold what it was in the reign 
of King Henry VIII., and positively 
there has not been the addition of a 
single Bishop to the Episcopal bench 
since that time. It is true that we have 
gained Ripon and Manchester; but we 
have lost Bristol and Westminster. 

This growing disproportion was recog- 
nized by a Bill which passed through 
both Houses of Parliament in 1869 for 
the creation of three additional Sees, and 
which only fell through at the latest 
stage; but the Bill which I am bringing 
forward is founded originally upon the 
Report of one of the most grave and 
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important Commissions that ever sat on 
ecclesiastical matters—the Cathedral 
Commission—which was appointed in 
the year 1852, and which made its final 
Report in 1856. That Commission was 
appointed by the Conservative Govern- 
ment of the day, the first in which the 
present Prime Minister was Leader of 
this House, and in which my right hon. 
Colleague and Friend was Home Secre- 
tary, so that to him the Church owes a 
special debt of gratitude, which can 
hardly be sufficiently estimated, for 
having promoted the appointment of 
that Commission. The machinery for 
the creation of fresh Bishoprics, which 
the Commissioners recommended, is 
that which is embodied in the present 
measure. ‘Twenty years further on, in 
1872, a scheme similar to mine was 
recommended by a body which, however 
some people may say ought to be re- 
formed, is, at the least, the most influ- 
ential Committee of the clergy in 
the Country —the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury. That body, 
in 1872, put out a Report recom- 
mending a similar Bill. In the mean- 
time, a strong demonstration had been 
made in favour of an increase of the 
Episcopate, in the shape of lay and 
clerical Memorials which were adopted 
in the year 1862, the clerical Memo- 
rial to Convocation having actually 6,000 
signatures appended to it, whilst the 
names to the lay Memorial to Lord 
Palmerston included those of the present 
Prime Minister, of the present Lord 
Chancellor, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the present Postmaster Gene- 
ral, and the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for West Sussex. 

Such were the circumstances under 
which, in the year 1873, the question 
was again revived. My noble Friend, 
Lord Lyttelton, undertook to introduce 
the Billin ‘‘ another place,” and adopted 
the wise precaution of writing round to 
the Bench of Bishops, to ask if they 
stood to the recommendations of Con- 
vocation of the year before, and all 
of them, with two or three exceptions 
only, answered ‘‘Yes;” so that the 
Bill which I now bring forward has 
the direct and written approbation of 
almost the entire Episcopate. Besides 
these, about 450 rural deaneries — 
that is, the representation of nearly 
the entire Church in England—declared 
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themselves in favour of an increase of 
the Episcopate. So armed, Lord Lyttel- 
ton was ready to have moved in 1874, 
but the Dissolution led him to postpone 
action. However, he brought in this 
Bill in ‘another place,” at the begin- 
ning of the last Session of Parliament, 
and the result was that it passed through 
every stage without a single Division, 
and with only one Amendment, which 
was a very marked improvement in it, 
and to which I shall have occasion to call 
attention when I come to the details of 
the Bill. It went through without a 
single Division; but its career was not 
without debate; and I may read the 
words of one for whom we all entertain 
a very great and sincere respect—the 
present very eminent and respected Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. On the second 
reading of the Bill ‘‘ elsewhere,” on the 
23rd of February, 1875, the Archbishop 
began his speech with these words— 


“The noble Lord (Lord Lyttelton) has 
brought before us a very important practical 
question.” 


I pray the attention of the House to that 
word ‘ practical””—-it is in the eyes of 
the Archbishop, not a vague, but a 
“practical question”—and, continued 


the Archbishop— 


“ T should not be doing my duty if I did not, 

in fulfilment of the pledge I have given to him, 
express my hearty concurrence in the measure 
he r brought forward.’’—[38 Hansard, ccxxii. 
733. 
So that I am bringing forward a Bill 
which has the ‘‘ hearty concurrence” of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
third reading of the Bill was taken on 
the 16th of March, and on thut occasion 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) who so ably represents Her 
Majesty’s Government in that exalted 
Assembly, said— 


“The Government did not think it right to 
accept the responsibility of the measure, but, as he 
had stated, they did not oppose it.” [Zdid., 1867.] 


The Government did not oppose the 
measure. Oonsidering what the Bill is, 
I think I may claim that this is one of 
the cases in which it may be truly said 
that those who are not against us are 
with us. If Her Majesty’s Government 
did not oppose so important a Bill as 
this, though brought in upon private 
responsibility, we may conclude that it 
wees very near indeed towards approving 
of it. 
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That ends the history of the Bill 
‘‘elsewhere.”’ I was then invited to take 
it up in this House. There was a 
debate on the second reading, when a 
hearty speech was made in its favour by 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War. The House was ready 
to have divided on the main question, 
when three Divisions were taken on Mo- 
tions of Adjournment, which were meant 
to obstruct, if not to prevent the passing 
of the Bill, and there were in each case 
decided majorities on the side of the 
supporters of the measure, which, as 
everyone knew represented thedivision of 
opinion within the House on the question 
itself. I would call the attention of the 
Treasury Bench to my reason for not 
moving the second reading till the month 
of May, though the Bill had passed the 
House of Lordsin March. In the mean- 
time, Her Majesty’s Government had 
brought in the St. Albans Bishopric Bill. 
I was, therefore, anxious not to interpose, 
_ even, a seeming obstacle to the passage 
of that measure. I might have pressed 
forward my Bill with a better chance of 
its passing; but as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had made their contribution— 
a small and local one, it is true, yet a 
tangible one—to the increase of the 
Episcopate, I determined not to stand in 
their light, and the result was that, in 
helping them with their Bill, I lost the 
opportunity of carrying my own that 
Session. That is the reason for the 
course I then took, while I believed that, 
as I had helped them, so I have a right 
to look for their help. And here I may 
state that I do not look upon any Bill 
for creating single Sees—be it for Corn- 
wall, or Liverpool, or Halifax, or any 
other place—as in any way antagonistic 
to my measure. It will, as I shall pro- 
ceed to show, make all such special Bills 
wholly unnecessary; and if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or anyone else, 
pleases to bring in such special Bills 
they will have my support. It will, at 
any rate be an addition to the Episco- 
pate. It will not be a general measure ; 
and a general measure will remain as 
much a necessity as ever for the great 
margin of country which the special Bills 
have not covered. I put the Bill often 
on the Notice Paper, and the oftener I 
did so the more vexed seemed my hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea at the 
zeal on my part to give him the oppor- 
tunity, which I thought would be gra- 
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tifying to him, of letting us know what 
he thought of the measure. So we came 
on the end of the Session, and the two 
last divisions of that Session were upon 
this Bill, as will be the second one of 
the present Session. In fact, the two 
Bills have followed each other so rapidly 
that we may look upon them as almost 
the realization of the day-dream of the 
Reformers of our Parliamentary proce- 
dure, who wish to carry on the unfinished 
Business of one Session into another. 
The second of these two last divisions 
was on the Main Question, and that was 
carried by 54 to 23, or a majority of 
more than two to one. Here I have to 
express my thanks to the Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government in this House 
for the large and satisfactory numbers 
in which they appeared in those five 
divisions. The great majority of the 
Members of the Government having 
seats in this House voted for me from 
one to five times; and not one voted 
against me. It would be invidious to 
mention names; only I may say that, 
among those Members of the Govern- 
ment were the four Law Officers of the 
Crown then in Parliament, of whom the 
present Attorney General appeared not 
less than five times. I cite that fact as 
an answer to those who try to make out 
that the Bill I bring forward is a vague 
and an unworkable measure. I do not 
believe that the Law Officers of any Go- 
vernment in Parliament would all of 
them have voted for a Bill, if they were 
not fully satisfied that it was one that 
would work consistently with the statute 
law of the Realm. 

This is the history of the Bill down to 
the close of the Session of 1875; and 
with such antecedents I have this year 
no option but to bring in the Bill lite- 
ratim as it passed the House of Lords, 
and made some progress in this House 
last year. It would be disrespectful to 
those who then gave it their support; 
it would be disrespectful to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; it would be dis- 
respectful to Her Majesty’s Government ; 
above all, it would be disrespectful to 
this House, if I had not given it an op- 
portunity of considering the Bill, line 
for line and word for word, in the form 
in which it received the approval of the 
House last Session. Having done so, I 
discharge my duty in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time to-day. It 
will then come under the scrutiny of a 
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Committee of the Whole House; and 
in reference to that, I wish to say that 
I am open to consider in the most candid 
and friendly spirit any Amendment that 
may be suggested, whether it comes from 
one side of the House or the other. I 
am not irrevocably wedded to the Bill 
in the shape in which it stands, though 
I think I can give adequate reasons why 
it should pass in that shape. My only 
wish and desire will be to send it to ‘ an- 
other place,” and to help it on to the 
Statute Book, in as perfect and useful a 
shape as it can be possibly made to as- 
sume. I suppose that the House is suffi- 
ciently familiar with the general outline 
of the Bill. It is emphatically an en- 
abling Bill. It is not a Bill to make 
one or more specific Sees. It is simply 
a Bill to provide an easier and cheaper 
machinery whereby, through private 
munificence, a larger number of Sees 
may be created than at present exist; 
and for that purpose, it brings into play 
the machinery which is most familiar to 
us in connection with questions relating 
to the Church—the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, who will have to prepare the 
scheme and to see that the funds pro- 
vided by private munificence are suffi- 
cient to put the scheme in operation con- 
sistently with the present framework of 
the Episcopate. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission is prevented from giving any 
money for the creation of a new See; 
and before it can promote a scheme, it 
must be satisfied that there is money 
enough forthcoming to carry out the ob- 
ject. Then the scheme has to go before 
the Queen in Council, and afterwards it 
will have to be for a certain time upon 
the Table of both Houses. All possible 
safeguards are provided against abuse : 
in fact, the Bill bristles with safeguards, 
against any risk of its tending to scatter 
Bishoprics broadcast over the land. There 
is one provision and only one in respect 
of which the Bill came out of the House 
of Lords in a form different from that 
in which it was introduced there—that 
is the clause which we owe toa right 
rev. Prelate, whose zeal and energy 
every one will gladly admit, the very 
able, active and devoted Bishop of Exe- 
ter. Those who are familiar with the 
history of the re-arrangement of Sees 
initiated by Sir Robert Peel know that 
with a few exceptions, the incomes of 
all the Bishoprics have been fixed at 
between £5,000 and £4,200 in view of 
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the supposed expensiveness, in the way 
of outgoings in each diocese. Clause 11 
of the Bill allows a Bishop to alienate a 
portion of his income towards a new See 
to be carried out of his diocese, while 
no doubt there is an understanding that 
this concession should not be taken to 
allow of a diminution below the lowest 
existing figure. Nothing could be more 
reasonable, safe and conservative than 
this provision so limited. Some persons 
may think that £3,000 or £3,500 a-year 
would be enough to maintain a Bishop 
in his social rank and position. I am 
not here either to contest or to support 
that opinion. My Bill contains nothing 
which can be used for or against it, for 
it leaves the question of the sufficient 
income to the action of the executive 
authorities in each particular case. 

This, then, is the Bill which has been 
called a vague one, because it does not 
recite any particular Sees to be created. 
Why, I never heard of such a misuse of 
a word as of this word “‘ vague ”’ in the 
present instance. What is it, let me 
ask, that has produced the extraordinary 
development of church building, the 
creation of new parishes and new endow- 
ments, followed by the erection of thou- 
sands of schools all over the country? 
Why, the series of Church Building 
Acts which have been passed from time 
to time since 1818, every one of which is 
a vague Act in the sense in which the 
term has been applied to my Bill. It is 
vague, simply because it does not recite 
new Sees to be created. It says that, 
where there is a proved grievance, the 
proved grievance may be met and reme- 
died under certain well-conside:ed con- 
ditions; and it brings in the highest 
authorities in State and Church as 
umpires and arbiters to decide whether 
a want is proved, and the remedy pro- 
posed is a proper one. So far as the 
Forms of the House will allow me to do 
so, I call as my witness to the efficiency 
of the Bill a Return which was ordered 
in ‘another place” at the instance of 
one who was long well known in this 
House as Sir John Pakington, now Lord 
Hampton, of churches built or restored at 
a cost exceeding £500 since 1840. That 
Return shows that millions i millions 
have been given to the Church by private 
hands in the way of building and restora- 
tion. Whocan doubt that this material, 
enormous increase of Church property 


owes its direct impulse ‘to those vague 
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Church Building Acts; so, to put the 
matter on the most practical basis, I do 
not see why this ‘‘ vague”’ Bill of mine 
should not produce analogous results in 
the multiplication of the higher pastorate 
—the Episcopate of the Church of Eng- 
land. At the same time, as I have said, 
I am willing, and not only willing, but 
anxious, to consider any friendly Amend- 
ments which may be proposed in Com- 
mittee; not Amendments which, like the 
kiss and the sword of Joab are intended 
to smite the Bill, as it were, under the 
fifth rib; but such Amendments as are 
honestly proposed to make it more 
efficient and useful. And here I would 
call the attention of the Treasury Bench 
to one Amendment that has occurred to 
me as being perfectly consistent with the 
intention and object of the Bill, which 
would neither cripple its efficiency, nor 
stiffen its elasticity, whilst it would give 
full effect to all its beneficial intentions. 
One mischievous result which my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for West 
Sussex may anticipate, is the creation of 
Bishoprics without areas or populations 
sufficient to justify the proceeding. Now, 
in reference to that point, I have no ob- 
jection to insert a Proviso that no new 
See shall be created of a less area than 
. an entire county, or some portion of a 
county, with a given minimum of popu- 
lation, it being further provided that the 
residuary See or Sees should fulfil the 
same conditions. In short, the whole 
county of Northumberland, or a sub- 
stantive portion of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, might be made a 
a new Bishopric ; but it would be impos- 
sible to tender a scheme for a new See in 
the shape of a circle of 10 miles round a 
favoured spot, the Bishop of which 
. would be something like the private 
chaplain of the munificent and magnifi- 
cent founder. It would be a misfortune 
if the Bill were to be worked in that 
way; but although there are, as I be- 
lieve, already, ample safeguards in it 
against the occurrence of such an abuse, 
I have no objection to meet the wish for 
a precise enactment, by providing that 
there shall be such minimum of area 
and of population. It may be a healing 
balm for my hon. and gallant Friend, 
that, under this Proviso, he need not be 
afraid of being over-Bishoped in his 
county of Sussex. You could not cut up 
that county into new Bishoprics until 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastingsand other 
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towns had grown much larger than they 
are at present, or to such a size as they 
are not likely to reach in our life-time. 
There is another provision which has 
been suggested to meet the case—that of 
a Schedule to the Bill specifying the new 
Sees which are to be created. Candidly, 
I must say that I do not think such a 
provision would be so desirable as the 
suggestion which I have just thrown 
out. In the first place, such a provision 
would, as it seems to me, ignore the 
element of human nature; for the Bill 
os to private munificence, and we 

know the justifiable pride which a 
man takes in being the originator of a 
great and good work ; it appears to me, 
therefore, that if there were a Schedule 
of the kind attached to the Bill, it would 
be very likely to take away the personal 
glory of initiating new Sees. That is my 
first objection to a Schedule. My other 
objection is less sentimental and more 
practical in its character. I think you 
would find yourselves in a great diffi- 
culty when you came to arrange the 
Schedule and define the places where 
new Sees should be created. You do 
not want to be bringing in a Bill every 
successive Parliament; and if the Sche- 
dule is to be a comprehensive one, its 
framers would have to forecast the con- 
dition of England 40 or 50 years hence, 
and I think that a complete Schedule of 
all the Sees which it would be a desirable 
thing to possess, say, in the year 1900, 
would rather startle the House, and 
make it think that the measure was a 
more speculative one than it really was. 
On the other hand, if your Schedule was 
a small one, how could you choose be- 
tween pretty equal claimants? This is 
my second objection to the Schedule. 
In the present condition of England, 
with Durham having a population that 
approaches to 700,000; with Northum- 
berland approaching to 400,000; the 
West Riding of Yorkshire nearing 
2,000,000; our rural Warwickshire—the 
forest-land of Shakspeare and the Eli- 
zabethan poets — now inhabited by a 
great teeming population, town and 
country, of nearly 700,000; my own 
county of Stafford, with a population 
rising 900,000; with an aspect so varied 
as the Black Country in the south and 
the mountain district in the north, 
where you may fancy yourselves on 
the Moors of Scotland; Derby, with its 
400,000 people, and Nottingham with 
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its 800,000; with all these claims upon 
you, how, I ask, could you make your 
selection? Any selection of seats for 
new Bishoprics must be invidious. If, 
then, all parts of the country are to be 
gratified, you had better follow the prin- 
ciple which has governed appointments 
to the public service for so many years, 
and let there be a competitive examina- 
tion. Have your enabling Bill, and let 
those localities have new Sees which 
show, by their energy and munificence, 
that they are most deserving of them. 
I have now stated the grounds upon 
which I doubt the expediency of a Bill 
with a Schedule, though I think that a 
Bill with a well-considered Schedule 
would be better than no Bill at all. But 
an enabling Bill, such as that which I 
am moving, with a limitation of area 
and population, such as I now submit to 
the House, would be a more elastic, and, 
I believe, quite as efficacious a way of 
working the matter. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Sir JOHN KENNAWAY seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mir. Beresford Hope.) 


Srr WALTER BARTTELOT, in 
rising, according to Notice, to move the 
Previous Question, said he had to thank 
the hon. Members for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) and for Gloucester (Mr. Menk) 
for having kindly given way to him on 
the present occasion. He humbly ven- 
tured to think that by moving the Pre- 
vious Question he best met the require- 
ments of the present case. The hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had described his Bill 
as one for increasing the Episcopate ; but 
his (Sir Walter Barttelot’s) Amendment 
was by no means directed against that 
object, and the hon. Member was per- 
fectly accurate when he said that he who 
now moved the Previous Question was 
in favour of the increase of the Episco- 
pate in 1873. He was not only in favour 
of increasing the Episcopate in 1873, but 
he was of that opinion at the present 
moment. [Mr. Hryeatz: Then why 
oppose the Bill?] His hon. Friend said, 
then why oppose the Bill? and his 
answer was, he opposed it because he 
thought it a very bad one; but his hon. 
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Friend could get up and support it if 
he thought proper. He (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) thought that the Government 
possessed ample power to increase the 
Episcopate by bringing in a Bill for that 
purpose whenever they thought it neces- 
sary to take such a step. He had shown 
what his opinion was on this question of 
the increase of the, Episcopate by the 
vote in favour of the St. Albans Bill, 
which was carried by a majority of 273 
against the minority of 61, who voted 
with the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
H. Richard) on his Motion for its rejec- 
tion. The result of that decision showed 
that the general opinion of the House 
was strongly in favour of an increase in 
the Episcopate, when it was clearly shown 
by those who were responsible in that 
House for the management—he would 
say boldly—of the affairs relating to 
the Church, and whose duty it was to in- 
troduce Bills upon this important subject, 
that it was desirable that such an increase 
should be made. The hon. Member 
had in his speech modified his Bill 
very materially, and finding that it was 
too loosely drawn he was prepared, should 
the measure get into Committee, to move 
some important Amendments in it, and 
thus reduce his scheme to one which 
might be brought in by the Government 
for erecting a new Bishopric. If the 
Bill was not intended to create a number 
of new Bishoprics, the matter had better 
be left in the hands of the Government 
rather than of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. What had been the history of 
this Bill? It was perfectly true that it 
had come down to the House from 
‘‘another place ” last year; but it could 
scarcely be said that it had met with an 
enthusiastic reception in that ‘“ other 
place ;” indeed, its reception was of the 
coldest character possible, and to show 
that the hon. Member had been afraid 
of the position of the Bill he had, he 
would not say used un-Parliamentary 
language, because in his most courteous 
speech, he had stated the case most fairly, 
fully, and frankly, but he had taken a 
step with regard to the second reading 
of the Bill which he regretted, and which 
the hon. Member himself would regret 
when he came to look back upon it. He 
denied that the great majority of the 
people in this country were in favour of 
the Bill, although no doubt those who 
had considered the matter would be in 
favour of an increase in the Episcopate, 
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His hon. Friend the Member for West 
Kent (Mr. J. G. Talbot) had inserted in 
a | newspaper, which circulated in 
three counties, under different headings, 
a notice asking for Petitions in favour of 
this Bill, but it appeared to have met 
with no response. He wanted to know 
where were the Petitions which were to 
show that the majority of the people in 
this country were in favour of the mea- 
sure? It was impossible in a matter of 
this kind to separate the laity from the 
clergy, and it would be most mischievous 
to attempt to do so. The laity were 
willing to work hand and heart with the 
clergy of the church, but the clergy 
must bow to the decision of that House, 
and it was for that House and the 
people, and not merely for the clergy, 
to say when Bills of this character were 
brought in, whether they ought to pass 
or not. He objected to this measure, 
because it proposed to place in the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners a 
power which he did not think should be 
intrusted to them. He had every respect 
for his right hon. Friend (Mr. Mowbray) 
sitting on his left, and for the Body to 
which he belonged, but he doubted 
whether the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would desire to have this grave and im- 
portant responsibility of deciding what 
new Bishoprics should be created thrust 
upon them ; because if they accepted it, 
they would haveschemes without number 
from all sorts of places pressed upon 
them, and they would never be free from 
importunity of one kind or another. The 
hon. Member for Cambridge University 
said he (Sir Walter Barttelot) ought to 
be satisfied with this Bill, because under 
it Sussex could not be divided into dif- 
ferent dioceses; but, as the Bill now 
stood, if Brighton were to raise the ne- 
cessary funds, and were to ask to be 
made the seat of a new Bishopric, there 
was nothing in the Bill to prevent the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners from ac- 
ceding to the proposal. Was it wise to 
give the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 

ower to create an enormous number of 

ishoprics? True it was that the hon. 
Member proposed that the schemes 
should lie upon the Table of the House 
for 42 days before they came into force ; 
but surely that in itself would give rise 
to much evil, inasmuch as it would afford 
an ese 2 for those who were op- 
posed to the Church to say much in its 
disparagement. In his opinion, it would 
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be better to let things go on as they 
were, because no good would result from 
thus tampering with the old constitution 
of the Church, which had done such 
wonders in the land during the last 300 
years. He objected to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners having power to divide 
the present Sees, and to parcel out the 
old historic Bishoprics of this country. 
It would be preposterous, monstrous, 
and most mischievous if it were easier to 
set up a new Diocese than to procure the 
inclosure of acommon. He had heard 
with surprise the hon. Member state that 
there was a provision in the Bill that no 
Bishopric that was created or that was 
divided should have a less income at- 
tached to it than £4,200, for, as he read 
the measure, there was nothing in it to 
prevent the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
from creating a Bishopric with an income 
of £1,500, or even less. Another objec- 
tionable feature in the Bill was the clause 
that provided that the new Bishops to 
be created under this Bill were not to 
have seats in the House of Lords until 
after the lapse of a certain time. The 
result of that provision would be that 
they would not get into the Upper House 
until they were too old to be of any 
practical use there, and such a circum- 
stance would go far to justify those who 
sought to exclude the Bishops from the 
House of Lords. Having thus touched 
upon some of the chief objections to the 
measure, he now asked whether there 
was any necessity for such a measure 
as this atall? For his own part, he was 
ignorant that there was any universal 
demand for the large increase in the 
Episcopate which this Bill was intended 
to provide for. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he need scarcely say, would meet 
with the most cordial support in the 
event of their introducing a measure for 
the increase of the Episcopate in par- 
ticular cases; they had already created 
one new Bishopric, and they were now 
— to bring in Bills to create new 

ioceses in Cornwall and Yorkshire, but 
he was of opinion that such Bills should 
be brought in on the responsibility of 
the Government alone. When the hon. 
Member referred to the necessity that 
existed for creating a new Bishopric for 
Northumberland, he appeared to forget 
that a Conservative Government would 
not refuse to take all necessary steps that 
the interests of the Church might require. 
In the belief, therefore, that the sure, 
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sound, and honest way to deal with this 
question was to call upon the Govern- 


ment to fulfil their duties in the matter, 


which they were prepared and were 
willing to perform; and in the belief 
that this Bill was unnecessary and mis- 
chievous, he begged to move the Amend- 
ment that stood in his name. 

Mr. MONK, in rising to second the 
Amendment, said, he entirely adopted 
the principle that “inderlay it—namely, 
that any Bill on the subject should be 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Provided the necessity for it were 
shown, he was by no means opposed to 
the increase in the Episcopate, as his 
vote on the St. Albans Bill of last year 
sufficiently proved; but he objected al- 
together to placing in the hands of a 
body like the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, for whom personally he had the 
highest respect, a sort of roving Commis- 
sion for making new Bishoprics and 
dividing Sees over the length and 
breadth of the land. There might have 
been a good excuse for the noble Lord 
(Lord Lyttleton) who introduced this 
measure into the House of Lords last 
year, because then there was a general 
desire among Churchmen that certain 
Sees, such as those of Rochester and 
Winchester, should be divided, and there 
were no means for doing so; but that 
desire had been met by the introduction 
of the St. Albans Bill, which was ad- 
mitted on all hands to be a good mea- 
sure, and one calculated to fulfil the ob- 
ject in view. In his opinion, as he had 
said, the responsibility of bringing for- 
ward schemes for the creation of new 
Sees should rest with the Government. 
The hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity had told the House that there 
was a preponderating feeling of public 
opinion throughout the country in favour 
of this Bill, but he had yet to learn from 
the Petitions presented to the House in 
reference to it that such was the case. 
The hon. Member also said that Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Bishops, 
with a single exception, were in fayour 
of the Bill last year—[Mr. Brrrsrorp 
Hore: I said, with a few exceptions]; 
he thanked the hon. Member for the cor- 
rection, and would further say that Lord 
Lyttelton in his speech complained of the 
treatment the measure had received at 
the hands both of the Government and 
of the Episcopal Bench, and predicted 
that if it did not receive a more hearty 
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support from the Government in the 
House of Commons, it would stand but 
a small chance of passing. A Cabinet 
Minister had stated last year that the 
Government were neither prepared to 
support the Bill nor to oppose it; but he 
thought that the House was entitled to 
the advice of Her Majesty’s Government 
upon it. If this power were transferred 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the 
whole matter would be left in the hands 
of two or three of the members of that 
Body, or perhaps of their secretary, the 
scheme would be presented to the Privy 
Council and receive its sanction as a 
matter of course, and when it reached 
that House Her Majesty’s Government 
would find themselves virtually pledged 
to support it. If this measure were 
agreed to, the right of Parliament to 
declare whether or not there should be 
an increase in the Episcopate would be 
taken away altogether, and the question 
would be determined by an irresponsible 
body. Seeing that the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter Barttelot) had so fully ex- 
plained the objection to the Bill, he 
should not trespass further upon the at- 
tention of the House, only to say that he 
could not join his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) in his 
reasons for not passing the measure, and 
that he should content himself with 
seconding the Amendment. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘ That 
that Question be now put.” —(Sir Walter 
Barttelot.) 


Sm JOHN KENNAWAY said, that 
after the able manner in which his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) had 
stated his reasons for an increase in the 
Episcopate, and after the admissions 
made by his hon. Friends who opposed 
the Bill, he felt some scruples in taking 
up the time of the House in supporting 
it. The facts of the country spoke for 
themselves. An increase in the Episco- 
pate had been felt ever since the Church 
awoke from her slumbers in the last cen- 
tury. There had been development of 
old and the growth of new centres of 
population, and there had been a vast 
increase in the numbers of the people, 
and of the clergy, and the parochial sys- 
tem. Episcopacy was the corner-stone 
of Church government, and now that the 
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more pressing needs of the Church, in 
creating new districts had been accom- 

lished, the necessity for an increase of 
Bishops had become more and more felt. 
He would be one of the last men to ad- 
vocate for an increase of Bishops with- 
out clergy, but he might just state that 
the first church which the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury consecrated in the 
diocese of London was the 200th after 
the appointment of Bishop Bloomfield 
to the See, the whole of which had been 
built by voluntary subscriptions, the 
commencement of which had been in- 
augurated by that lamented Prelate; and 
what had been done since in the country 
generally was in the memory of all of 
them. In the days of their forefathers 
the.idea regarding a Bishop was that he 
was an elaborate and expensive piece of 
Church furniture, not to be approached 
too closely by common eyes, and not to 
have much dealing with the clergy, but 
rather to spend his time in writing 
elaborate treatises on Divinity in his 
study, or on the Greek particles or Greek 
plays. But that was all changed now, 
and there was an increased activity go- 
ing on in all the parishes of the country ; 
and where Church work was going on, 
it was considered proper that the Bishop 
should visit the parish, and see what it 
was and give his sanction to it. The 
duties, indeed, had become so heavy that 
even men with iron constitutions like the 
Bishop of Exeter had to confess that 
they were unable to perform them. It 
was said that the laity did not feel that 
there was any want of more Bishops; 
but the clergy felt it, because they saw 
the great necessity of it. For instance, 
out of 477 clergymen, 468 had petitioned 
for this increase of Bishops. The hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. H. Richard) 
last year objected to any increase of what 
he called political ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries, and he indulged on the occa- 
sion of the passing of the St. Albans 
Bill in the pastime of the vivisection of 
the Church of England; and the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt) also objected to the 
Bill last year, on the ground that Parlia- 
ment ought to judge for itself on each 
separate case; but he thought those ob- 
jections to the Bill would not be well 
founded now, especially after the pro- 

osal now made that a new See should 

e limited to a county or to part of a 
county containing a large population. 
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If we had had more Bishops we would 
not have so many critics indulging in 
that sort of pastime which he would call 
the vivisection of Ritualistic and other 
differences among Churchmen, for our 
Bishops would have had time to put . 
down irregularities by authority, and 
many scandals would thus have been 
avoided. He could notagree with those 
hon. Members who seemed to wish that 
the Church should become intolerable, 
and thus bring about a separation be- 
tween Church and State. A further ob- 
jection to the Bill that it did not contain 
a provision that the income of a new 
Bishopric should not be less than £4,200 
would be obviated in Committee, because 
the promoters of the measure were quite 
willing that a clause to that effect should 
be inserted in it. There could be no 
doubt the income would be provided, 
and willingly too, if the Bill passed. He 
hoped that the House of Commons would 
not on that occasion listen to those 
who might desire to get rid of the Bill. 
Parliament took the view of the Church 
of England, which had been well ex- 
pressed by the leading journal that 
morning. It said the Church of Eng- 
land was— 

“A great national Institution which has every- 

where been eliciting money, influence, and de- 
votion in the cause of religion, morality, and 
education.” 
There remained only the question whe- 
ther the Government should take this 
question up. No doubt, they should; 
but it was too much to ask them to do so 
until public opinion had been brought 
to bear upon them. He thought, how- 
ever, that this discussion and the support 
the measure had received might en- 
courage the Government to introduce a 
Bill on the subject. 

Mr. J. P. C. STARKIE supported 
the Motion of the hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet the Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter Barttelot). We wanted Bishops 
very much in this country, but as the 
course now being taken was likely to 
impede the appointment of Bishops, he 
thought the less evil would be to allow 
Government to take its own course and 
bring in a Bill, as was done in the case 
of St. Albans, which should be submitted 
to the whole country, because the coun- 
try would be less jealous of proceeding in 
that way than in the way proposed by 
the hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 
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Mr. MOWBRAY said, he did not 
advocate this Bill in any sense as an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner. He should 
deprecate the amount of labour which 
the passing of the Bill would throw upon 
him in that capacity; but, viewing this 
Bill as a Churchman, he felt it his duty 
to give his cordial support to its second 
reading. His hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) advised the House not to dis- 
cuss this question or legislate upon it, 
but to leave it to be dealt with by the 
Government. He (Mr. Mowbray) re- 
gretted to hear such sentiments expressed 
by a Conservative Member. This ques- 
tion was not merely fit for discussion, 
but ripe for legislation. It was a ques- 
tion on which the most thoughtful mem- 
bers of the Church had arrived at a de- 
liberate conclusion. His hon. and gal- 
lant Friend said that the views of the 
clergy alone should not be adopted on 
this matter, but that the wishes of the 
laity, as well as of the clergy, should be 
consulted. He (Mr. Mowbray) entirely 
assented to that. This was a matter on 
which the opinions of the clergy and the 
laity who had thought on the subject 
had arrived at the same conclusion. The 
House was asked not to bow to the 
views of the clergy, but to carry out the 
wishes, generally speaking, of the mem- 
bers of the Church of England. He was 
greatly surprised to hear any doubt ex- 
pressed on the Ministerial side of the 
House as to the necessity for increasing 
the Episcopate. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. six Sees were created and 10 more 
were promised; but during the last 330 
years, notwithstanding the great increase 
of the population, practically only one 
addition had been made to the number 
of our Bishops. When Lord John 
Russell was at the head of the Govern- 
ment three more Sees were to be founded. 
Had that promise been fulfilled? Only 
one Bishopric, that of Manchester, was 
erected in 1847. In 1867 a Bill for the 
erection of three new Sees actually 
passed both Houses, but fell through 
at the last moment upon questions 
of detail, when it went back from this 
House to the House of Lords. While 
there had been only one addition to 
the number of our Bishops since the 
Reformation, making them 28, our 
Church population had become five or 
six times larger. What had the Church 
of Rome been doing in this country? 
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The Roman Catholics in this country 
did not amount to 2,000,000, but they 
had 16 Bishops and an Archbishop. 
What was the case of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States? 
It was a voluntary Church, and was not 
above 90 years old. What was the num- 
ber of its Bishops? Fifty-eight ; more 
than twice the number of the Bishops 
in the Church of England, whose mem- 
bers were five times the number of the 
members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. What 
had happened in the Colonial Church 
during the same time? Fifty years ago 
there were, perhaps, half-a-dozen Bishops 
in the Colonies, now there were upwards 
of 60 Colonial Bishops. That showed 
what voluntary organization could do to 
promote the efficiency of the Church and 
to increase the number of Bishops in 
proportion to the number of the cle 

and laity of the Church. He thought 
this was a matter which eminently de- 
served the attention of the House and 
the Government, and that there could 
be no more favourable moment than the 
present for dealing with it. The Church 
had reason to expect that a Conservative 
Government and a Conservative Parlia- 
ment would do something to remedy an 
evil which had been admitted for 40 
years, and which successive Governments 
had promised to meet. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) said this 
was a sort of measure which ought to 
originate with the Government. He 
(Mr. Mowbray) entirely agreed with his 
hon. Friend. He wished the Government 
would take it up. He quite admitted 
that until the Government cid take it 
up, it was not likely that it could be 
forced through Parliament. Under this 
Bill a scheme for the creation of a 
Bishopric would have to be submitted 
to the House and receive the sanction 
of Parliament, and that was the answer 
to those who argued that a separate Bill 
should be brought in on every occasion 
when it was thought expedient to create 
a Bishopric. He thought every Church- 
man would admit that there was a ne- 
cessity for an increase of the Episcopate. 
He admitted that if he had brought in 
a Bill on this subject he would not have 
introduced it in the shape in which his 
hon. Friend had brought in this Bill, 
and that there was some force in many 
of the objections made to this Bill, but 
his hon, Friend had told the House the 
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cireumstances under which this Bill came 
before them. The principle for which 
he was about to vote was that contained 
in the Preamble—namely, that it was 
desirable that new Sees should be created 
in England and Wales. 

Mr. DILLWYN, who had given 
Notice that he would move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, but who had given way 
to the hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
Barttelot), said, he had mingled with 
different classes of society, and had not 
heard any general desire expressed for 
the increase of the Episcopate. On the 
contrary, the general opinion was, he 
thought, that if any extension of the 
Church was required, it was not among 
the’ highly-paid officials, but rather 
among the poor curates and the work- 
ing clergy. He did not believe that the 
connection between the Church of Eng- 
land and the State would long be main- 
tained. He looked around him and saw 
the Nonconformists not decreasing, but, 
he believed, increasing. [‘‘Oh, oh!” 
and ‘“‘Hear, hear!”] In his (Mr. 
Dillwyn’s) own part of the country, at 
least, there could be no doubt that they 
were increasing. Assuming, however, 
that they remained in statu quo, he was 
not aware that there was any diminu- 
tion in their antagonism to Church, not 
as a religious community, but as a State 
institution. The Church of England was 
torn with dissensions, and there was an 
existing rancour which was unparalleled. 
If he wanted to find specimens of evil 
speaking he looked into the Church 
newspapers, and, looking at all these 
influences, he did not think the day far 
distant when the connection between 
Church and State would be severed. 
He certainly thought that day would 
come, and he objected to see high-class 
officials increased in the Church. He 
objected to it for this reason — those 
who had had listened to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) last year could not forget the 
charges which he had made against the 
Church, with reference to the Irish 
Church disestablishment, and those 


charges had never been refuted; and 
if the disestablishment of the English 
Church should come—as come it surely 
would, he had little doubt but that a 
similar proceeding of obtaining undue 
compensation would be repeated. He 
thought it most ungracious in the 
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promoters of this Bill to ask the House 
of Commons to delegate its powers to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Let 
the House have the whole scheme be- 
fore them, and let them see what was 
to be done. It was proposed by the Bill 
to give a power to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to increase the number 
of Bishops and to divide the dioceses of 
England and Wales. The authority of 
Parliament was proposed to be taken 
away by such a step as that. No doubt 
the scheme would be laid before Parlia- 
ment for six weeks or more, to consider 
its provisions, but what security had 
Parliament that the Bill would not be 
swept through towards the end of the 
Session? They all knew what was done 
in “the small hours” towards the end 
of a Session, and that when it became a 
question ‘ Aye” or “No” whether a 
Bill should pass, undesirable measures 
were not unfrequently swept through 
Parliament. This was a question of great 
importance, and was one which should 
be taken up by the Government, and not 
left to Ecclesiastical Commissioners or 
private Members. He submitted, in con- 
clusion, that he should be very sorry if 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to aid in delegating the authority 
of Parliament to’the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and in taking from Parlia- 
ment the powers which it possessed and 
ought to maintain. They ought not to 
shirk their responsibility, and upon those 
grounds he should heartily support the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex. 
Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he 
thought the Bill was one which ought to 
meet with the support of both sides of 
the House. It was a Bill which only 
proposed to place the National Church, 
in relation to its own government, on 
the same ground as every other Church 
and religious denomination was placed. 
It was a Bill which it was surprising to 
find hon. Gentlemen, who in other re- 
spects professed to be the advocates of 
religious liberty and toleration, opposed 
to. It had been truly said by the right 
hon. Member for the Oxford University 
(Mr. Mowbray), that the population of 
this country was now infinitely larger 
than it was at the time of the Reforma- 
tion; and he (Mr. Hubbard) held that 
it was time that the Church of England 
should have a power delegated to it to 
increase its Episcopacy, in relation to the 
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increased number of the members of the 
Church. Regarding the Church of Eng- 
land as a National Church, he thought 
the assent of Parliament ought to be 
given to a measure, the object of which 
was to give to the Church a power to do 
its own work; and in asking for that 
power, the Church did not ask for any 
increase of its income, whether from the 
Consolidated Fund or otherwise. It was 
prepared by the liberality of its own 
members to find the resources from which 
these new Bishops were to be created ; 
end therefore he was at a loss to under- 
stand on what reasonable ground the 
Bill could be objected to. His hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter Barttelot) said there 
was no evidence that a general desire 
had been expressed for the passing of 
this Bill, but he destroyed his own pre- 
mises, for he proceeded to say that if 
the Bill were passed, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners would be unable to resist 
the applications which would be made 
by persons in all parts of the country 
forthe appointment of additional Bishops. 
There was, he thought, a very strong 
feeling in favour of that measure on the 
part of intelligent, thoughtful, and de- 
voted men in the Church, whose views 
and wishes were entitled to the con- 
sideration of the House. It was un- 
reasonable to expect a great number of 
Petitions from the public at large on 
such a subject. The hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) wound up his 
attack upon the Church by saying he 
was a staunch member of it. He 
thanked him for that declaration, be- 
cause it could hardly have been guessed 
from the tenour of his speech. For 
himself, he was not surprised or con- 
cerned that Dissent had taken hold of 
the people in Wales, where the Church 
had laboured under great disadvantage 
from the ignorance of many of the clergy 
of the native language, and also from 
much neglect on the part of both clergy- 
men and laymen; because he would in- 
finitely sooner see energetic, conscien- 
tious, and zealous Dissenters doing a 
good work in Wales than see the people 
utterly neglected, as they would other- 
wise have been. The apostles of reli- 
gious equality said a Church could not 
be national unless it was co-extensive 
with the nation; but such a Church 
could never exist in a country like this, 
where religious freedom prevailed. He 
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was therefore not concerned to maintain 
that the Established Church contained 
the whole of the people. All he said 
was that it was recognized by the State ; 
that three-fourths of the nation adhered 
to it; that its religion was the religion 
of the Sovereign and of the State, and 
must remain so unless they entirely de- 
stroyed the Constitution of this country. 
Religious liberty was one thing, and it 
was fully enjoyed in this Kingdom. Re- 
ligious equality was another thing, and 
it amounted to nothing else but a Re- 
public. They could not maintain a 
Monarch on the Throne who had not a 
religion, and they could not find any 
religion for the Monarch which the 
people of England would accept but the 
one that was now connected with the 
State. He demurred, in the interests of 
liberty itself, to the attempt to force on 
changes in the Constitution which would 
utterly destroy the liberty they now en- 
joyed. The difficulty as to claims for 
compensation mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Swansea was removed by 
the circumstance that under this Bill no 
money would be taken from any public 
funds, while the necessary means would 
be provided by the personal liberality of 
Churchmen. If the Bishops should, at 
any future time, be deprived of their 
positions, they could be paid off with 
the principal of the monies, the interest 
of which would be amply sufficient to 
provide for them during their tenure of 
office. They would not receive £5,000 
a-year, and would live quietly and use- 
fully in their dioceses. He saw an ad- 
vantage in having a class of Bishops 
who, as would be the case under that 
Bill, would be free from the enervating 
effect of political bias in their original 
selection, and who, if they subsequently 
found their way to the House of Lords, 
would reach it by their own merits. The 
Bill was one which the interests of the 
country demanded, and he should there- 
fore give it his support. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he would op- 

ose that measure on the ground that it 
had been avowed by one of its supporters 
in the House that it aimed at withdraw- 
ing in part the National Church from 
the control of the National Legislature, 
and that, too, in a manner affecting the 
constitution of the other House of Par- 
liament. This was certainly not a mo- 
ment for withdrawing from the control 
of Parliament and handing over to the 
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Church itself the power of not only 
electing Bishops, but of placing them on 
the high road to the other branch of 
the Legislature. Though many of the 
clergy were the friends of enlighten- 
ment and freedom, the Church was 
nevertheless doing its best to de-Pro- 
testantize the country and spread a 
vicious superstition through the land ; 
and he thought it was a most lamentable 
thing that the constitution of a Church 
which was allied to the State should not 
place the clergy under more restraint, 
and prevent them from holding out in- 
ducements to their flocks to put their 
confidence in regard to matters of faith 
and religion upon forms and ceremonies 
which were spurned and turned out of 
the Church long ago, in what they might 
fairly call the dark ages. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that no one 
either in that House or out of it was 
more sensible than he was how necessary 
it was that there should be some increase 
in the Episcopate, owing to the great in- 
crease in the pepulation of the country ; 
but while he admitted that in its fullest 
sense, he was also bound to say that he 
thought the means or machinery intro- 
duced by his hon. Friend (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) to supply that want was not only 
not well suited to the purpose, but also 
in many particulars likely to prove mis- 
chievous. For that reason he was unable 
to support the Bill. A question of that 
importance, moreover, ought to be taken 
in hand by the Government. If they 
thought upon consideration that the 
want could not be met by an individual 
Bill here and there, and that it required 
a larger measure, then the attention of 
the Government ought to be given to a 
general scheme, by which the size and 
the population of the new Diocese should 
be well considered, in order that the 
matter should not be cast, as that Bill 
would cast it, upon a sort of ‘‘ happy-go- 
lucky” system, without any principle to 
guide the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
either as to the extent of the Dioceses or 
as to any other point, except that they 
were to exercise a discretion on the 
money to be given. No man had a 
greater respect than he for the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners; but he did not 
think it was fair to throw on them that 
with respect to which Parliament was 
more competent to form an opinion. 
That was another reason why the Bill 
was unsuitable. Again, apart from the 
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—_— view of the question, there was 
the constitutional question of the number 
of Bishops who were to have seats in the 
House of Lords. As to that, he thought 
it would not be unwise to assume that 
it was not likely the number would be 
increased ; and then the question arose, 
How was that number to be kept up ? 
Then, again, if was most important that 
an opinion should be formed beforehand 
of the extent of the probable increase of 
the Episcopate which they thought right; 
because if there was only a moderate in- 
crease, the system proposed by the Bill 
might possibly work without much in- 
convenience. But if there was to bea 
large increase—say of ten or a dozen, 
which probably his hon. Friend might 
not think very large—then the system of 
succeeding to the seats in the House of 
Lords would, in his opinion, be certain 
to lead to this conclusion—that the whole 
body of the Bishops would be excluded 
from the House of Lords. Because, 
what would be the position of things? 
They would have them coming one after 
another at that time of life when men 
were less able, if able at all, to perform 
those duties which hitherto they had 
performed. Therefore, the work of the 
Dioceses would not only not be so well 
performed, but in what position would a 
man be, going quite at what might be 
called the evening of life into the House 
of Lords, to take a part in thedeliberation 
of that great Assembly, and, what was 
more than taking a part, that he should 
have established sucha place there as to 
lead that House to value his opinions on 
the matters brought before it? Those were 
some of the reasons which prevented him 
from voting with his hon. Friend. He 
thought nothing could be so mischievous 
as to havea machinery created by which 
a large number of Bishops in a number 
of years—he was unable to calculate 
either the number of years or the length 
of the lives before they would reach the 
House of Lords—would evidently enter 
that Assembly as worn-out men. A 
good deal had been said about the au- 
thority on which that Bill came down 
last year from the other House. He was 
as well disposed as any man to yield, 
and he always did, to such authority. 
But, unfortunately, some 30 years ago 
another Bill came down from the same 
place with some very curious recommen- 
dations. That Bill proposed not only 
that one Bishop should do the work of 
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two, if paid for it, but also that one Arch- 
bishop should do the work of two Pro- 
vinces and two Dioceses—one in York 
and the other in Canterbury ; but to that 
he was opposed ; and, in fact, neither he 
nor those with whom he had acted at the 
time could swallow it; and he was one 
of four, the present Postmaster General 
being another, who were in a mino- 
rity on a division on the Bill. He be- 
lieved it was law now; at any rate, he 
had never heard of its being repealed. 
It was therefore important that they 
should consider these questions on their 
own merits, and not allow themselves to be 
carried away by the authority on which 
they were recommended. These were 
shortly the reasons which induced him 
to support the Amendment. He earn- 
estly hoped the Government would give 
their best attention to the subject; and, 
if they thought it necessary, lay down 
some general proposition with respect to 
the number and size of the Dioceses pro- 
posed to be formed. This was a matter 
on which he held a very decided opinion, 
and he felt bound to give his vote against 
the Bill. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
remarked that if the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Hubbard), that Bishops were far more 
useful in their dioceses than in the House 
of Lords represented generally the views 
of the Church of England, it would go far 
to avert that opposition which many hon. 
Members on that side of the House en- 
tertained for this Bill. They would 
gladly give the Church of England as 
many Bishops as she liked, if for each 
one given one of those now sitting in the 
House of Lords would be relegated to 
his own Diocese. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not correct in saying that 
this was a Bill to enable the Church to 
govern herself. That might be true if 
the Bill gave power to.Convocation— 
particularly to a remodelled Convocation, 
though he would not himself be prepared 
to assent tosucha proposal. But he had 
never before heard that the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners—one of whom was 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and two by the Crown—were 
synonymous with the Church. The real 
question for consideration was, however, 
whether the Bill was likely to strengthen 
the Church in her relation to the nation. 
If they considered the Church as a na- 
tional Church, what was more clear than 
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that, if new Bishoprics were wanted, they 
should be proposed upon the responsi- 
bility of the Government, and that the 
question should be submitted by them to 
both Houses of Parliament. To dele- 
gate the power of creating new Sees to 
any other body would to that extent 
weaken the status of the Church of Eng- 
land, which as a national Church, had 
better deal directly with the national 
legislation; and, as a friend of the 
Church and one who was not in favour 
of disestablishment, he held that this Bill 
tended directly towards disestablishment. 
In his opinion, the fairest and wisest 
course to take was to support the Pre- 
vious Question. 

Mr.SPENCER WALPOLE observed, 
that there was a general concurrence of 
opinion in the House as to the necessity 
of doing something to meet the spiritual 
wants of the population which was grow- 
ing up in different parts of the country. 
Any one who reflected on the state of the 
Diocese of Exeter could not fail to see 
that there, for instance, some additional 
Episcopal superintendence was required, 
and the same want was experienced in 
other places. But, while the necessity 
of increasing the Episcopate was obvious, 
the Bill did not appear to him to be one 
that Parliament could accept. A measure 
which propounded loosely and vaguely 
that they should leave the matter to 
private and voluntary exertion, without 
any information as to what were the 
parts of the country which required an 
increase of the Episcopate, could not be 
accepted; and it would be idle, and 
worse than idle, to leave it to the dis- 
cretion of zealous friends of the Church 
to increase the Episcopate where it 
might not be desirable, while other parts 
of the country where it was desirable 
were left neglected. The details of the 
Bill altogether were so objectionable 
that, to have any chance of passing at 
all, it would have to be completely re- 
modelled. He entertained avery strong 
opinion that those who desired to have 
an established religion in this country 
must feel that any changes or additions 
which were made to that Establishment, 
or any alterations that were propounded 
in the law with reference to it, ought to 
come before Parliament with the joint 
concurrence of the Episcopal Bench and 
the Government. Now, that unanimity 
in the present case did not exist. The 
measure was not one which the Govern- 
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by the Episcopal Bench. Believing that 
it could not be remodelled without 
changing the whole framework of the 
measure, he hoped that the Government 
would tell the House, whether they could 
see their way to increasing the Episcopate, 
and then they might obtain a measure 
which would be very beneficial to the 
country. He would support the second 
reading of the Bill merely as an expres- 
sion of his opinion that some increase of 
the Episcopate ought to be made; but it 
must be on the understanding that it 
should not be further proceeded with 
until the Government took the subject in 
hand. 

Mz. CUBITT said, he should vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walier Barttelot). The necessity for 
an increase of the Episcopate, urgent 
as it was, would have been more felt 
if it had not been for the accident of 
many retired Bishops from the colonies 
being in England and the restoration 
by the late Government of the order 
of suffragans. There were no public 
funds available for new Bishoprics, and 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would 
be prevented this year, as they were 
last, from accepting more than one-third 
of the benefactions offered them because 
they had not sufficient funds to meet 
them. It was to private, and not to 
public, funds, therefore, that they must 
look for provision for an increased Epis- 
copate. As an Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioner, and speaking for himself, he 
thought the duties sought to be imposed 
upon that body by this Bill were duties 
which they would find it very difficult 
to discharge, even if they were not alto- 
gether beyond their province. In these 
days of generosity it was possible that 
some impulsive and generous person 
might offer a large sum to found a 
Bishopric in one large and populous 
parish of London; and the Commissioners 
would be placed in the dilemma of either 
having to refuse a large benefaction 
made to the Church, or to prepare a 
scheme which would not be at all likely 
to enhance the opinion entertained by 
Parliament of their wisdom, and which 
would have no chance of passing. The 
question of the increase of the Epis- 
copate had passed out of private hands 
into that of the Government. Last year 
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they passed a Bill for the Bishopric of 
St. Albans, and it was said that efforts 
were being made with their sanction to 
obtain the residue of the funds needed 
for the establishment of a Bishopric for 
Cornwall. He thought the matter might 
well be left in their hands; and he pro- 
tested against the duties which the Bill 
proposed being thrown upon the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
he hoped that the Memorial lately 
presented to the Government in favour 
of the increase of the Episcopate would 
have due weight. If the Bill were 
pressed to a second reading he should 
support it, because he wished to affirm 
the principle that it was undesirable to 
have piecemeal legislation on this sub- 
ject. Out of 450 rural deaneries, re- 
presenting some 10,000 parishes, from 
which communications had been re- 
ceived on the subject, 441 were in fa- 
vour of an increase, the only doubt 
entertained being as to the raising of 
funds, and the propriety of increasing 
the number of Bishops in the House of 
Lords. The laity, he believed, were 
generally in favour of an extension of 
the Episcopate in districts where there 
had been a large increase of population. 
The greatest benefits had resulted from 
the division of the diocese of Chester, 
Episcopal supervision had become a 
reality and nota name. At the present 
moment there was still a population of 
1,500,000 under the Bishop of Chester, 
and a very strong opinion prevailed in 
favour of the appointment of a new 
Bishop for Liverpool. He quite agreed 
that, for the first year, a Bishop should 
not be called upon to attend to his duties 
in Parliament ; and he was therefore in 
favour of Bishops taking their seats in 
the House of Lords by rotation. The 
Government had admitted the principle 
of an increase of the Episcopate by their 
Bill of last year, and he therefore 
thought that the time had come for the 
Government to deal with this question 
in a comprehensive measure. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS congratu- 
lated the House upon the calm and 
temperate character of the discussion, 
and upon the evident desire which had 
been shown on all sides to deal with the 
matter dispassionately, fairly, and in a 
= of entire justice to the Church of 

ngland. No one who had had to deal 
with the large masses of our population, 
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which had increased so rapidly during 
the last few years, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, could possibly 
have witnessed that increase without 
having come to the conclusion that if a 
Bishop of the Church of England was to 
attempt to do his work with anything 
like satisfaction he must have assistance, 
otherwise he could not possibly do it. 
He (Mr. Cross) knew nothing so abso- 
lutely depressing to a man placed in a 
position of high authority, with the most 
responsible of all duties and with the 
most earnest desire to fulfil his work, as 
to feel that however much he exerted 
himself, whatever self-sacrifice he in- 
curred, it was impossible for him to fulfil 
the duties which were incumbent upon 
him. If this were so, it was clear that 
there must be some relief granted. He 
was sure the House would agree with 
him when he said that there was the 
most earnest desire on the part of the 
Bench of Bishops to do their duty in 
their dioceses; but what could they do if 
circumstances were too strong for them ? 
Let them take the case of the diocese of 
Chester, which had been divided. What 
could the Bishop of Chester, by even 
more than human strength, do if he had, 
in addition to all the duties which at 
present devolved upon him, the spiritual 
charge of the vast diocese of Manchester ? 
Why, that diocese alone had increased 
to such an extent within a few years as 
to overstrain the powers of one of the 
most earnest, zealous, and efficient 
Bishops on the Bench. Ifa man in full 
health and strength, with only that por- 
tion of a diocese under his control, was 
rendered absolutely unable to perform 
his duties, what would have been the 
case if the burden had been left upon 
the Bishop of Chester? Owing to the 
vast increase of wealth and population 
in this country large towns, such as 
Middlesborough and Barrow-in-Furness, 
sprang up in the course of 10 or 12 years 
where previously there had been but a 
scanty population. It was quite clear, 
therefore, that if the work was to be done 
there must be, from time to time, some 
revision of the number of those who had 
to do it, and of the extent of the work 
which each had todo. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) must have been 
aware from the action already taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government, of their 
opinion that the necessity existed for 
some steps being taken to remove this 
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evil. They had passed into law an Act 
for the episcopal supervision of one of 
the most populous dioceses in this coun- 
try. He did not believe there was any 
difference of opinion as to the point of 
which he had already spoken ; but the 
question of the means by which that 
view was to be carried out was a totally 
different matter, and he hoped his hon. 
Friend who had charge of this Bill would 
tell the House that it was not his inten- 
tion to make any division of opinion 
apparent where no such division really 
existed. His right hon. Friend the 
senior Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Spencer Walpole) had stated that, 
in his opinion, this was a bad measure. 
No one who had read the Bill could, in 
his (Mr. Cross’s) opinion, come to any 
other conclusion. He considered his 
right hon. Friend’s objections to the pro- 
visions of the Bill to be of vital impor- 
tance. Even the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Mowbray), 
who supported the Bill, was obliged to 
say that in voting for the second reading 
he was only voting for the Preamble, 
and that almost all its provisions would 
have to be changed. For his own part, 
he thought it would never do to bestow 
upon the Ecclesiastical Commissioners— 
for whom he had the highest respect—a 
sort of roving Commission to make 
Bishoprics at their discretion. There 
was, no doubt, a provision in the Bill 
that the schemes of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should be laid before 
Parliament, as a safeguard against the 
adoption of any ill-judged proposal ; but 
that would involve an evil which it was 
desirable to avoid—namely, the per- 
petual discussion of Church questions in 
that House, for every scheme proposed 
by the Commissioners would, no doubt, 
excite controversy. At the same time, 
the Commissioners were invested with 
very questionable powers, the 11th 
clause, for instance, providing that they 
might attach to any new Bishopric a 
portion of the income of the Bishop 
whose diocese had been diminished. 
Thus the Commissioners were to be in- 
trusted with the disposal of money which 
was already applied by Parliament to a 
particular purpose. Surely that was not 
a wise provision. However, he would 
not discuss further the details of the 
Bill, but proceed briefly to state what 
the Government were prepared to do in 
reference to the Episcopate. The diocese 
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of Exeter undoubtedly called for some 
action being taken. Well, a proposition 
was made to him some months ago for 
the formation of a diocese of Cornwall. 
Funds to the amount of £1,200 a-year 
were placed at his disposal, on the con- 
. dition that the Bishopric should be 
founded during the lifetime of the donor. 
That generous offer was met in the most 
liberal spirit by the Bishop of Exeter, 
who was willing to give up £800 a-year 
of the income of his diocese to be added 
to the £1,200 offered. He thought that 
a very generous proposition. As soon 
as sufficient additional funds were pro- 
vided to furnish a proper income for the 
new Bishop, a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a Bishopric of Cornwall would, 
no doubt, be prepared. Up to the pre- 
sent moment, unfortunately, the neces- 
sary funds had not been forthcoming ; 
but he hoped they would be, and in that 
case he would strongly recommend the 
adoption of a measure for effecting the 
object in view. He felt that it was not, 
perhaps, the wisest course to bring for- 
ward a separate Bill for each separate 
diocese, and he was not prepared to say, 
therefore, on behalf of the Government, 
that he should not be willing to consider 
a well-prepared scheme for a limited 
number of new dioceses. He thought, 
however, with his right hon. Friend 
behind him (Mr. Spencer Walpole), that 
in selecting these special dioceses, in 
fixing their limits, and in dealing with 
the intricate questions which would be 
raised, Her Majesty’s Government, in 
concurrence with the Bench of Bishops, 
had a much better opportunity of know- 
ing, and were much more likely to come 
to a wise conclusion, than the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners ; and he thought a 
matter of this gravity, touching so deeply 
the interests of the Church and the State, 
should be brought forward on the re- 
sponsibility of the Government. He 
might also state that negotiations had 
been, he would not say entered into, but 
proposed for the formation of other 
dioceses in other parts of the country ; 
but no proposition had come before him 
in such a form as would at the present 
moment justify him in laying it before 
the consideration of the Government. 
He was, however, perfectly prepared 
when any such propositions were made 
to lay them before the Government. In- 
stead of dealing with cases individually, 
he should prefer to lay on the Table of 
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the House a scheme for a limited num- 
ber of Bishoprics, so that the work of 
the Bishops might be properly divided, 
at all events, until the changes in the 
population of the country rendered some 
re-adjustment necessary. He hoped, 
therefore, that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) would not press for a 
division. There was no difference of 
opinion amongst his Friends and amongst 
a great number of Members on the oppo- 
site side of the House as to the necessity 
for some increase in the Episcopate. 
There was no difference in any portion 
of the House on the question that if 
the work was to be done there ought to 
be men to do it; and he trusted his 
hon. Friend would not put them in the 
false position of being apparently divided 
amongst themselves when practically 
there was no division of opinion. 

Mr. HALL said, that the course of 
the debate had so altered the position 
in which he stood with respect to the 
measure, that with the view of giving 
further time for consideration, he would 
move that the debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. GRANTHAM seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Hail.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had only to state, in reply to the friendly 
criticisms upon his Bill, that he had no 
option as to its form. He introduced it 
as it had come from ‘another place” 
without a division, as the Episcopate 
had sanctioned it, as the ministry 
had also virtually approved it, and in 
particular as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had very warmly commended ‘it, 
so the shafts of his right hon. Colleague 
and of the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) struck a far higher 
quarry than himself. Upon the general 
question, he was sorry that the Govern- 
ment had not made up their minds nine 
months earlier. This would have saved 
a great deal of trouble. He did not 
think the just expectations of the coun- 
try would be satisfied by little Bills 
dropping in from time to time, enacting 
a Bishopric here and a Bishopric there. 
However, he accepted the statement of 
his right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary as a general promise that the Go- 
vernment would take in hand the exten- 
sion of the Episcopate in a systematic 
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way, and by some measure providing 
for the creation of a plurality of Sees. 
Accordingly, he most willingly accepted 
the Motion for the adjournment, hoping 
that in the meantine Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be able to state some- 
thing more definite than what they had 
heard that day. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had not heard 
any reason why the debate should be 
adjourned. There was a general opi- 
nion that this measure could not be 
adopted, and it was better that it should 
be disposed of at once. The best course, 
he thought, was that the Bill should be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that the 
reason for adjourning the debate was 
this—the Bill had commanded a great 
deal of support, and the Government 
had, through the Home Secretary, made 
an important announcement, which was 
a great encouragement to the supporters 
of the measure. If the Bill were with- 
drawn, it would seem as if it had re- 
ceived a blow, whereas, in fact, the dis- 
cussion had shown that it was strongly 
supported; and further, no inconve- 
nience could arise from an adjournment 
of the debate, for the subject could then 
be more fairly and adequately discussed. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I hope the House 
will assent to the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Oxford (Mr. Hall). We understand 
that it is the wish of the Mover of the 
Bill; and as the Mover of the Bill has 
placed his interpretation on that Motion 
—namely, that the debate is adjourned 
to an indefinite day—I trust that after 
the discussion which has passed, the 
House, as an act of courtesy to my hon. 
Friend, will agree to the Amendment. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 174; Noes 
90: Majority 84. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday 5th 
July. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY (METRO- 
POLIS) ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Valuation of Property (Metropolis) Act, 
explained that the object of the measure 
was to carry still further the principle 
of valuation in the direction of a general 
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system by having the house tax and the 
income tax calculated on the net rateable 
value of property, and not on the gross 
value or rent paid by the tenant. They 
found by looking at the Act that, whereas 
all local rates of whatever kind were 
assessed upon a measure of value laid 
down in the net rateable value, yet Im- 
perial taxes were levied on the gross 
value. For example, the gross rental 
of the metropolis was £24,000,000, and 
the net rental £20,000,000; and while 
the local taxation was levied on the 
£20,000,000 only, the Imperial taxes 
were raised from the £24,000,000, which 
was, he conceived, an unjust anomaly. 
That was to say, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
taxed the £4,000,000 which were ex- 
pended in repairing and keeping up the 
property. Even this did not represent 
the full extent of the evil which was 
suffered. Suppose a man had £2,400 
a-year gross, and £2,000 net rental, and 
that there were incumbrances to the 
extent of £1,600 a-year, the owner, in 
such a state of things, would be taxed 
upon £800 a-year, whilst he would only 
receive £400 a-year. He thought it 
was @ gross injustice, and one that 
demanded a remedy ; and it might fairly 
be asked why was there this difference ? 
He thought the difference was easily 
explicable. The income tax was intro- 
duced merely for a temporary purpose, 
and it was, therefore, easily understood 
why it was inexpedient to disturb one 
year the basis of a tax which next year 
might be wholly abolished. ‘Under the 
present system, they had the fright- 
ful anomaly that the individual owner 
of real property paid a double income 
tax, and the capitalist was relieved. 
With the slight amendment of the 
Metropolitan Act which he proposed, he 
thought that Act would be a model anda 
specimen of the system which he hoped 
to find prevailing throughout the whole 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for leave to bring 
in the Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, there 
could be no possible objection to the 
Bill being brought in; but it must be 
understood that the Government was 
not pledged to it as regarded the limita- 
tions imposed, for he did not see how 
its operation could be confined to the 
metropolis alone. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill to amend the Valuation of Property 
ge ge Act, 1869, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hvupsarp, Mr. Forsyru, and Mr. 
TWELLs. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 74.] 


HOMICIDE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Srr EARDLEY WILMOT, in moving 


for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law of homicide, said, it was founded on 
the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 
1865, and was drafted in accordance 
with the statutes now in operation in 
America, which established first and 
second degrees of murder, for which 
specific punishments were awarded, and 
also for improving the law of infanticide. 
The hon. and learned Baronet concluded 
oe eene for leave to bring in the 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law of Homicide, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Eaxpiey Wiuwor and 
Mr. WuitweEtu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75.] 


TOLL BRIDGES (RIVER THAMES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Alderman M‘Arruvr, Bill 
to provide for throwing open for the free use of 
the public the present Toll Bridges connecting 
the counties of Middlesex and Surrey across the 
River Thames, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Alderman M‘Arruvr, Sir James CLarxe Law- 
RENCE, Mr. Forsyru, Sir Henry Peex, Sir 
Trevor Lawrencez, and Sir Cuaries Russe. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 77. ] 


MERCANTILE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE 
BILL. 

On Motion of Captain Pim, Bill to provide 
for the organization of a Mercantile Marine 
Hospital Service and the Medical Examination 
of Seamen, ordered to be brought in by Captain 
Pix and Mr. Wuetnovse. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 17th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—Earl 
Stanhope, after the death of his Father. 


NEW PEER. 

Henry Gerard Sturt, Esquire, having 
been created Baron Alington of Crichel 
in the county of Dorset—Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


{Fesrvary 17, 1876} 
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WEST COAST OF AFRICA—EXCHANGE 
OF TERRITORY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARNON rose to 
call attention to the negotiations with 
the French Government for certain ter- 
ritorial exchanges on the West Coast of 
Africa, and said:—My Lords, I shall 
have to ask your Lordships for unusual 
patience this evening, because I amsuffer- 
ing from a cold so severe that I feel I shall 
find some difficulty in making the short 
statement; but, at the same time, I am 
aware that there is at the present so 
much misunderstanding on the subject 
of the proposed transfer as to make it 
desirable that at the earliest possible 
moment I should make a few observa- 
tions to Parliament in respect of it. My 
Lords, your Lordships will remember 
that at the close of last Session, when 
this question was mooted, I gave a dis- 
tinct promise on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that no conclusive 
—no final—steps should be taken which 
could preclude Parliament from having 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion. 
My Lords, I do not now ask your Lord- 
ships to agree to any Resolution. I de- 
sire, so to say, to lay the matter—with 
regard to the few points raised in which 
I think there is some misunderstanding 
—before your Lordships, in order that 
you may have a general idea of what is 
proposed. It is extremely difficult for 
anyone to appreciate the facts, circum- 
stances, and necessities of the case unless 
he is familiar with the geography of the 
regions in question. Your Lordships 
will recollect we have three settlements 
on the Gold Coast. Gambia, which is 
the northernmost; Sierra Leone, which 
is separated from it by a long interval ; 
and the newly-consolidated settlement 
of the Gold Coast and Lagos. The 
Gambia settlement, going back from the 
coast, is in proximity to the French 
colony of Senegal, and may be described 
as the outlying part of the national 
estate. I do not propose to detain 
your Lordships by going into all that 
occurred at the outset of the negotiations 
with France with respect to these terri- 
tories. Suffice it to say that since 1866 
these negotiations have been continuous. 
With the exception of an interval during 
the Franco-German War, they have been 
almost continuous from year to year. 
In 1866 proposals were made by the 
French Government to Lord Clarendon. 
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In 1867 they were renewed; and in 
1868 the French Colony of Senegal made 
certain advances of territory abutting 
on Sierra Leone, which led to appre- 
hensions of difficulty to our Colony. In 
1869 and 1870 the negotiations were 
still continued ; and the only point to 
which I need direct your Lordships’ 
attention is that up to that time what 
this country proposed to do was to ex- 
tinguish the rights which the French 
had in the neighbourhood of Sierra 
Leone. Buta very much more favour- 
able arrangement has since been pro- 
posed for our acceptance. As I have 
stated, the Franco-German War caused 
an interruption in the negotiations, and 
though they came before us from time 
to time nothing tangible was proposed 
till 1874. By that time circumstances 
as regards our possessions had very much 
altered :—the Gold Coast Colonies had 
been consolidated, and thus what might 
have been desirable had become almost 
a necessity, looking at it in the way of 
revenue. The substance of the propo- 
sals made by the French Government to 
me may be briefly stated as follows :— 
First, that the French should abandon 
all their rights and establishments in 
and around the territory of Sierra Leone; 
secondly, that they should abandon their 
posts of Assinie and Grand Bassam, and 
all their posts further down the Coast on 
the other side ; thirdly, that they should 
abandon all territory claimed by them 
between the Gold Coast and Lagos; and 
fourthly, that they should abandon any 
pretensions or rights they may have east 
of Lagos to their own settlement of the 
Gaboon. Your Lordships will see that 
by this arrangement not only all French 
claims between Sierra Leone and the 
easternmost extremity of Lagos would 
be swept away, but we should acquire 
exclusive rights at the mouths of the 
Niger if we like to use them. When I 
say that the French surrender these 
rights and pretensions, it does not follow 
that we acquire fresh territory. So far 
from increasing our responsibilities in 
these quarters, I am prepared to con- 
tend that by such an arrangement as 
that proposed we should be diminishing 
them; because we should be making 
the territory that belongs to us more 
compact and more consolidated, and, 
therefore, more manageable for political 
and fiscal purposes. WhatI think the 
transfer would do is this: it would re- 
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move all French rights, claims, and 
pretensions in the places I have named, 
and thereby prevent the conflict of au- 
thority which now exists, and which is 
so extremely injurious to our interests. 
There has been so much misunderstand- 
ing, and I may say so much misrepre- 
sentation, with regard to this exchange, 
that I hope your Ecokihipe will forgive 
me if I feel it necessary to go into these 
matters. My desire is to show that many 
of the objections I have heard do not 
really go to the point, and that more of 
them are founded on a total misappre- 
hension of the facts. It has been said 
that an exchange of this kind in- 
volves a dismemberment of Imperial 
rights. I am at a loss to see how 
that can be the case in such an ar- 
rangement as this. Ifthe policy hither- 
to pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and if what we have said from 
time to time’ on subjects of this kind 
does not justify them against a charge 
of wishing to dismember Imperial rights, 
nothing that I can urge will. Then I 
am told that this is one of our oldest 
Colonies. But that is not the fact—it is 
not an old Colony, for the settled insti- 
tution of the Gambia Colony only dates 
from 1821, and consequently it is not 
more than about half a century old. It 
is true that so far back as 1588 the ori- 
ginal charter was given to merchants to 
trade on the Coast; but for many gene- 
rations afterwards there was no settle- 
ment. There were disputed claims. One 
part of the Coast was held by the French 
and the other by ourselves, and it was 
only by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 
that the French resigned all their rights, 
and only by the Peace of 1814 that what 
they so resigned was secured to us. It 
was still later, not until 1816, that a 
small settlement was found on the Gam- 
bia, and a few years afterwards, in con- 
sequence of an attack by certain of the 
Native tribes, a detachment of a West 
India Regiment was sent there. In 1821 
settled institutions were established there. 
What we now propose is called by some 
a ‘‘cession.” I object to the word—it 
is not a ‘‘cession,’”’ but an “‘ exchange ;” 
and just as itis reasonable for the owner 
of a private estate to round off and ¢con- 
solidate his possessions, so it is equally 
reasonable to do the same for the public 
estate, and to make such arrangements 
as will enable us to consolidate a terri- 
tory which at present, owing to its want 
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of consolidation, is exposed to v7 
difficulty as to its te = tr Bh Sliti- 
cal and fiscal. But then it is urged that 
the noble Earl who preceded me at the 
Colonial Office (the Parl of Kimberley) 
in 1870 or 1871 gave a pledge that this 
question of transfer was then abandoned, 
never to be opened again. If that alle- 
gation was true, I should attach great 
weight to the objection based upon it. 
But the fact really is that my noble 
Friend never made any statement of the 
kind. I should have been surprised if, 
with his caution, he had done so. But 
what is the fact? In 1870 Lord Kim- 
berley informs Sir Arthur Kennedy that 

“though the intended transfer was postponed, 
Her Majesty’s Government wish him to examine 
into the feelings of residents, especially Natives, 
and the obstacles which may present themselves 
to the transfer when occasion for it shall occur, 
and to take any steps which appear to him pru- 
dent to remove those obstacles.” 


That is not the language of a Minister 
giving an assurance that the question 
would never be stirred again. Again, 
in 1870, in reply to certain merchants, 
the noble Earl says— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government state that, owing 


to the war, the negotiations for cession are sus- 
pended for the present.” 


And in August, the same year, our Am- 
bassador at Paris informed the French 
Government 

“ that the negotiations could not be continued 
during the war, but that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment reserve to themselves liberty to consider 
before renewing them the objections which have 
been raised to the transfer.” 
It is perfectly clear from this that, what- 
ever course might have been ultimately 
adopted by the late Government, they 
had most carefully and jealously guarded 
themselves against any such pledge as 
that which they were alleged to have 
given. If this had not been the case, 
having regard to what the French call 
the solidarité which ought to exist be- 
tween successive Governments, I should 
have paused before renewing the nego- 
tiations for the transfer. Another objec- 
tion urged against the transfer is that 
there is an unanimous objection to it on 
the part of the Colonists. I take it upon 
myself to say that I have evidence that 
so far from there being a unanimous, 
there is scarcely a fractional objection to 
it, and, forming my own opinion from 
Papers in the Colonial Office, I have no 
doubt that the Colony is at the utmost 
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indifferent to the whole transaction. If 
I for a moment supposed that there was 
any validity in this objection I would 
not be the one to make this proposition. 
Ihave a horror of trafficking in popu- 
lations. I think such transactions are 
most foul, and can be adopted only in 
furtherance of the most base policy. To 
my mind nothing can be more reprehen- 
sible than to tamper with the feelings 
of populations in such a manner. But 
what is the state of facts as to the popu- 
lation of Gambia? That population 
consists mainly of Natives, and of a 
comparatively insignificant number of 
Europeans. The Native population is 
stated to be 14,000. What is the 
European? In the year 1851 it was 
191. Twenty years afterwards it had 
dwindled down to 50; in 1872 it had 
diminished to 30; and in 1874 it had 
fallen to 20; and perhaps it may be 
below that number at present. Such is 
the population of Gambia. Now, let us 
see what the representation made by 
that population amounts to. During the 
time the negotiations were in progress 
under my noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Kimberley) a Petition was sent 
to him against the transfer signed by 
502 persons; and in the course of last 
year there was forwarded to me a Peti- 
tion with a similar prayer signed by 152 
persons only. But I am bound to in- 
form your Lordships that as regards the 
latter Petition the Governor states that 
of the 152 petitioners many were boys; 
others were what he describes as ‘‘ men 
of straw ;” and he adds that in numerous 
instances it was obvious that the signa- 
tures were written by the same hand. I 
do not think your Lordships will attach 
much importance to such a Petition as 
that. When it is urged that there is a 
strong and almost unanimous feeling on 
the part of the population against the 
transfer, words should be more carefully 
measured, and facts more strictly tested. 
Within the last few days I have been 
told by some gentlemen who take a great 
interest in the question that Gambia is 
very valuable to this country. NowI 
should not think it right to sacrifice 
a Colony simply because it did not 
pay its own expenses; but it is only 
right that your Lordships should be 
put in possession of the facts on this 
financial point. What is the real state 
of the case? It can be told in a very 
few words. Gambia has but few natural 
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roducts. My noble Friend on the cross- 

enches (Earl Grey) once indulged in 
the hope that cotton might be grown 
there; but that dream has passed away. 
The cotton cultivation of Gambia was 
proved to be visionary. On the other 
hand, English trade, while I would not 
say it has absolutely and positively 
diminished, has been overshadowed by 
the French trade. It is not too much to 
say that the trade there has passed, or 
is passing, from English traders into the 
hands of French colonists. During the 
last seven years, with the exception of 
1871, the revenue of Gambia has been 
in deficit. From 1821 to 1871 there had 
been Parliamentary grants in aid— 
sometimes large and sometimes small ; 
but since 1871 no such Vote has been 
taken, and the consequence has been 
that there has been an increase of the 
debt, which from £75 has risen to 
£4,890. In addition to that, none of 
those works which are the life-blood of 
such a colony can be prosecuted in 
Gambia. It has been repeatedly pointed 
out that roads which are necessary for 
trade and for the defence of the country 
remain unmade. Mail steamers do at 
resent touch at the Colony; but why ? 

ecause they are subsidized by the Trea- 
sury, which spends £1,200 a-year on 
them. The Colony can contribute no- 
thing to the service; and when it has 
been found necessary to employ a de- 
tachment of troops in the Colony, the 
Imperial Government has been obliged 
to bear the expense. But it has been 
said that Gambia will ultimately have 
the trade of Central Africa. If that 
prediction is well-founded it is strange 
that it has been so long unverified. 
There are as yet no signs of that trade. 
There is another argument which has 
struck me as being the strangest one of 
all. It is alleged that Gambia has a 
healthy climate. Now, my Lords, what- 
ever the other merits of Gambia may 
be, I never expected to hear that state- 
ment, and I heard it with astonishment. 
The climate along that West Coast 
differs in degrees, but it is in degrees of 
badness. The only question is which 
part has the worst. Nothing gives me 


so much pain as the receipt of the ac- 
counts which reach the Colonial Office 
of the mortality and sickness of the 
officers serving along that Coast. Last 
week I heard of the death of four, who 
within a very short time had been swept 
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away by the remorseless fevers of that 
country. I admit that the Gold Coast 
may be worse than Gambia; but I say 
that at best Gambia is only one degree 
better. Though there may not be at 
the latter place the chronic and persis- 
tent illness there is at the former, still 
Gambia is subject to epidemics which 
sweep over it from time to time. Within 
the last 10 years there have been three 
of those epidemics. In 1866 yellow 
fever raged there ; in 1869 cholera; and 
in 1872 yellow fever again. ‘In the 
rains the Europeans die, and in the cold 
the Africans.” This was what was said 
by the Administrator in 1866. It is 
urged that the River Gambia is an im- 
portant river. I admit it is a fine river, 
but its value is more than doubtful. It 
is not suited for ships of large burden; 
and my noble Friend opposite, who was 
at the head of the Foreign Office in 1870 
(Earl Granville), said he could not con- 
ceive what the value of the Gambia 
could be, unless it were for the purpose 
of concealing sailors who might run 
away and wish to hide themselves in 
time of war. No doubt, it did render 
important service in former times; but 
those days are past, and the necessity 
for us to have that river no longer exists. 
As to its use as a coaling station, the 
Admiralty established a smali coaling 
station on the Gambia which proved to 
be of so little value that after the expe- 
rience of a few years it was abandoned. 
Again, we are told that the tribes in the 
neighbourhood of the settlement. are 
amicable. I observe that if at any time 
the Colonial Office proposes to do any- 
thing which is regarded as rash towards 
a colony, they are reminded immediately 
of the amiability of the surrounding 
tribes; and I believe there never was 
less foundation for the assertion than 
there is in this instance. For what is 
the real state of the case? We have 
on our frontiers a large tribe of Maho- 
medan fanatics, who have gradually de- 
scended from the interior to the sea 
coast, sweeping all before them. They 
are eminently warlike and averse to 
order ; and so far from having any rea- 
son to suppose they are amicably dis- 
posed towards us, we have very good 
grounds for believing that they are quite 
the reverse. Within the last two years 
since I have been in the Colonial Office 
we have been on the eve of a war with 
them, And what has been the previous 
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history of their relations towards us? 
In 1858 the Colony was involved in a 
war with them, from which it was extri- 
cated by requesting the assistance of the 
French Colony at Senegal. In 1855 the 
Colony was again at war with them; in 
1861 the same state of things arose, and 
again theColony had French help against 
the Mahomedans ; and again, in 1866, a 
war with them broke out which lasted 
two years. It is, I think, impossible, 
with those facts before one, to say that 
the tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Gambia are of a pacific or amicable cha- 
racter. I hope, my Lords, that in this 
brief outline I have shown that there is 
no foundation for the objections to which 
I have just referred. But it may be 
said—‘‘ Granted that the Colony is un- 
healthy ; granted that it does not pay 
its way; granted that it is exposed to 
the attacks of warlike tribes in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and yet none of 
these circumstances affords a sufficient 
justification for a transfer.” Even if 
that were so it would not affect my pro- 
position. I put forward what is to be 
gained by our West African Settlements, 
looking at them as a whole—looking at 
the whole rather than at a part. But 
then it is said—‘‘ Why not acquire the 
French settlements by purchase?” I 
admit that if we could accomplish what 
we require by purchase, a proposition to 
do it in that way would be well worthy 
the consideration of Parliament. If it 
could be gained in any other way I 
should not have advised the exchange 
of Gambia. But that is the price asked. 
The French desire Gambia, and we de- 
sire the French Settlements. It is for 
Parliament to consider whether the price 
asked is equivalent to what we are to 
give, or is it an excessive price. Now, 
what is our position on the West 
Coast? It is simply this—We hold a 
line of coast; at various intervals along 
that line are various French settle- 
ments, through which goods of all kinds 
are smuggled into the interior, and com- 
pete on manifestly unfair terms with our 
imports. We, at present, raise our re- 
venue in these parts by customs duties ; 
but it is impossible that we can secure our 
revenues while this state of things exists, 
and when we know that other parties 
can undersell us in every way it is neces- 
sary that something should be done. 
Well, not to go into detail, it has been 
estimated that if the transfer can be 
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effected the revenue of Sierra Leone 
will be enormously increased, and that 
the revenue of the Gold Coast, which is 
now £70,000 a-year, can be increased to 
£170,000—some carry the estimate as 
high as £200,000. I shall not pronounce 
an opinion as to whether that is exces- 
sive ; but there is good reason to believe 
that the revenue of the Gold Coast may 
be doubled. Now, what is meant by 
revenue? Revenue on the Gold Coast 
means everything. It means good go- 
vernment; it means the health of the 
English officers who are employed there; 
it means the civilization of the Natives 
on the Coast; and it means security 
against attack. I say we are not ina 
position of security on the Gold Coast, 
and to put us in that position increased 
expenditure is necessary. There are but 
two ways in which revenue for such a 
Colony may be obtained. On the one 
hand, it can be found from within; and 
I believe the resources of the Gold Coast 
with Lagos are such as to secure for us 
a revenue which will enable us to secure 
the great objects to which I have just 
adverted. On the other hand, if you do 
not get a revenue from within, there is 
one other source from which it can be 
had, and that is a’ Parliamentary Vote 
in aid. My noble Friend who is sitting 
on the cross-benches (Earl Grey), in 
very able letters which he wrote 20 years 
ago, makes some very cogent observa- 
tions. In one of these letters my noble 
Friend observes— 


“But these objects could not be obtained 
without a large increase of expense, and Parlia- 
ment has always shown what I consider a well- 
founded reluctance to increase its Votes for pur- 
poses of this description. It does not appear to 
me that the people of this country ought to be 
called upon to pay for the cost of extensive 
schemes of internal improvement in Africa.” 


He then goes on to say— 


“For these reasons I considered myself bound 
to adhere to the rule of not proposing to my 
Colleagues that Parliament should be asked to 
increase the usual grants for the civil establish- 
ments on the West Coast of Africa ; and though 
I was most anxious for the adoption of measures 
of improvement which could not be accom- 
plished without considerable expense, I thought 
it right in this part of the African Continent, 
as well as in Natal, to proceed with these mea- 
sures only as their cost could be provided for by 
means of local resources.” 


Well, my Lords, that is the alternative 


Parliament has before it? Parliament 
deliberately decided to retain the Gold 
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Coast Colony. It did so undoubtedly in 
the belief that good government could 
be established in that Colony, and for 
the improvement and the civilization of 
the Native races. In a great part the 
intentions of Parliament have been 
carried out; but owing to climate and 
other causes this has been at a much 
greater expenditure than would other- 
wise have been called for. If the Cus- 
toms duties can be made available by 
such protection against smuggling as 
this transfer would secure to us, then I 
believe the revenue will be sufficient to 
meet all the requirements. If not, then 
I see no alternative other than that Par- 
liament should step in. But, my Lords, 
there is another point in connection with 
this matter which ought not to be con- 
cealed from your Lordships. It is not 
merely ordinary goods and other articles 
of commerce which are imported through 
the French settlements, but large im- 
portations of ammunition and of most 
dangerous weapons of war are effected 
through them. This is no fanciful dan- 
ger. During the Ashantee War we had 
evidence that immediately before it im- 
portations had been carried on which 
went far to enable the Ashantees to 
maintain that war; and it was only a 
short time since I received a despatch 
from the Resident at Coomassie in which 
he stated that he had seen a review of 
Ashantee troops on their return from 
some proceedings in which they had 
been engaged, and not only had they an 
abundant supply of arms of all sizes, but 
one detachment had been drilled in the 
use of the breech-loader, and apparently 
had become familiar with the method of 
handling it. During the Ashantee War 
in which we were engaged their weapons 
were bad, and, consequently, the loss of 
life was small:—there can be no doubt 
that had they been then supplied with 
arms of precision the loss of life on our 
side would have been very much larger. 
My Lords, to sum up what seem to me 
to be the arguments in favour of the 
proposed transfer. The exchange now 
proposed is, in my opinion, more fa- 
vaurable to this country than any pre- 
viously offered; secondly, as it is more 
fovourable, so it is more important at 
this moment, because there is now a 
greater necessity than ever for some such 
arrangement. It may be said, perhaps, 
that in urging such considerations I have 
stated the case too strongly, and that if 
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the exchange was really so favourable 
to us, it would not be likely that the 
French would propose it. My Lords, 
from the nature of our institutions it is 
impossible to disguise facts in connection 
with such transactions as this. They 
must be stated for what they are worth, 
and it must be left to the good sense of 
Parliament and of the English people to 
deal with them. But what I have said 
as to the advantages to us is equally 
applicable to the French. They, in re- 
spect of their settlement at Senegal, are 
situated as we are in respect of ours on 
the Gold Coast. They labour under the 
same difficulties that we do, and it is as 
important to them to consolidate their 
possessions as it is to us to consolidate 
ours. At the same time, in a matter of 
this kind, I have no wish to force the 
proposition on Parliament. It is, no 
doubt, a question of exchange, or of 
giving up, in some form or other, terri- 
tory which we now possess. When that 
is the case, I hold that the Government 
cannot proceed with too much caution to 
ascertain that it is in unison with the 
feelings of Parliament on the subject. I 
wish Parliament to understand the pro- 
posal, to sift and analyze it, and to sub- 
ject it to any test that may be thought 
fit. I believe that the more the question 
is tested and analyzed, the more it will 
be shown that these negotiations on 
which successive Governments have been 
more or less engaged are now more im- 
portant than ever. As I have before 
put it, there are only two alternatives if 
Parliament wishes to retain the Colony 
of the Gold Coast and to promote the 
civilization of the Natives, and to adopt 
the best measures possible for the safety 
and the health of the English officers 
employed there. You must either find 
means to increase the revenues in the 
Colony itself, or the Imperial Parliament 
must vote a grant in aid. I believe that 
if Parliament gives its approval to this 
transfer it will do well. I submit it to 
your Lordships for consideration, thank- 
ing you for the patience with which you 
have listened to an imperfect statement 
of a measure which, if it cannot be called 
a large one, is certainly one of some 
importance, if we consider the interests 
which will be affected by the course 
which Parliament may decide on with 
respect to the proposition the details of 
which I have now laid before your 
Lordships. 
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Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am extremely sorry to hear of the indis- 
osition from which the noble Earl (the 
rl of Carnarvon) is suffering, but I 
congratulate him on being able, notwith- 
standing that indisposition, to give your 
Lordships so clear a statement of his 
views as that to which we have just 
listened. I presume the noble Earl does 
not intend that the House should on 
this occasion enter upon a discussion of 
the proposed transfer; because, con- 
sidering that the Papers on the subject 
were only delivered a few hours ago, it 
would hardly be reasonable to expect 
that noble Lords should be prepared for 
such a discussion. But as, in a certain 
sense, 1 have been appealed to, and as 
the.Government with which I was con- 
nected had something to do with nego- 
tiations on this subject, perhaps the 
House will allow me to at once say a few 
words. They shall be few, for when I 
say I shall not be long I always adhere 
to that promise. I will first allude to 
what was done bythe late Government. 
But. before doing so I would observe 
that on the question of the connection of 
our Colonies with the mother country 
two sets of opinions are held which are 
not only extreme in themselves, but are 
entirely opposed the one set to the other. 
Some people hold that our Colonies are 
a loss rather than a gain to the mother 
country, and that it is an advantage to 
us to lose rather than to acquire colonial 
possessions. These persons maintain 
that our Colonial Empire may be sur- 
rendered without disadvantage. On the 
other hand, there are persons who con- 
tend that to hold our colonial possessions 
must be an advantage, and that the 
giving up of any of them must be a loss, 
because it is a diminution of our Colonial 
Empire. I am happy that the noble 
Earl opposite has adopted the course 
taken by previous Colonial Secretaries, 
and has not ranged himself with either 
of the parties who hold these extreme 
views. I am glad to think he considers 
that each case should be decided on its 
own particular merits. My noble 
Friend, in his statement to your Lord- 
ships, has laid stress on his view, that 
the scheme which he brought before us 
is not a ‘‘ cession,” but an ‘‘ exchange.” 
I am inclined to think it is a cession. 
He said that it is not a cession, because 
we get something in exchange; but I 
think that the transfer of a Colony may 
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be a cession without that fact militating 
against the transaction :—because I am 
not prepared to hold that, if a colonial 
dependency is found to be a burden to 
us, and might be a benefit to some other 
nations, there are no circumstances under 
which we should be at liberty to part 
with such a dependency to that other 
country. Therefore, my Lords, I do not 
quarrel with the word cession. My 
Lords, as to my share in negotiations 
for a transfer, while I was at the Colo- 
nial Office, what happened was this :— 
It was represented to the Government 
here that the climate was so bad that no 
one could remain two years in those 
parts, except the unfortunate officials 
who were sent there by the Government ; 
and that not only was our trade small, 
but the imports of the English houses 
were daily diminishing, while the French 
were increasing their trade and carrying 
it on in such a way as was sure to do 
injury to the English. It was further 
stated in the communications from the 
Colony that the Colony was a difficult 
one to manage in consequence of the 
character of the neighbouring tribes. 
That being the state of things, and there 
being no longer any advantages from the 
possession of the Colony in the way of 
suppressing a slave trade which no longer 
existed, I thought that the Government 
would be acting quite within the spirit 
of the recommendations of the Committee 
of the House of Commons in receiving 
proposals and entering on negotiations 
such as those spoken of by the noble 
Earl. I may say that when I left the 
Colonial Office the great difficulty that 
was felt was as to the feeling of the 
Natives, which we felt bound to consult. 
I am glad to hear that no such difficulty 
exists now. Thus matters stood and I 
left the Colonial Office absolutely un- 
pledged to the French Government. My 
noble Friend beside me (the Earl of 
Kimberley) took up the business of the 
Colonial Office and we acted entirely in 
concert. The unfortunate Franco-Ger- 
man War broke out, and we were of 
opinion that that put an end necessarily 
to any negotiation in the matter. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) was 
full right in saying that my noble Friend 
did not give any pledge that the question 
would not berevived again. How could 
my noble Friend give any such pledge ? 
Then the noble Earl said that there were 
advantages in the present arrangement 
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I certainly cannot give an opinion on 
that subject. It may be that there are 
advantages—it may be that there are 
disadvantages ; but I am glad to hear 
that the noble Earl considers that there 
are advantages. Itis incompetent in me 
to oppose the proposition of the noble 
Earl, but I own it appears to me rather 
an unusual course to make such a state- 
ment as that to which we have just 
listened. The usual course is for the 
Government to make up its mind as to 
the policy it will recommend, and then, 
by bringing forward a Bill or in some 
other manner, to elicit the opinion of 
Parliament in reference to it. The noble 
Earl, however, in laying the Papers on 
the Table, has, notwithstanding his in- 
disposition, been good enough to make 
the explanation we have heard. What 
I rather gather is this, that the Govern- 
ment have not now quite made up their 
minds, although a short time ago they 
thought they had made up their minds, 
and that they think it better to ventilate 
the subject, and see how the cat jumps, 
leaving the ultimate result to the noble 
Duke and the Chief Justice. That, I 
believe, is what is behind; but, mean- 
while, I thank the noble Earl for the 
interesting statement he has made. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, he 
trusted the Government would not take 
further steps in this matter until Parlia- 
ment had received more information 
than had been laid before them. The 
information they at present had before 
them was very meagre ; they knew a 
very little of what they were asked to 
do, and Parliament ought to have com- 
plete information before it was asked to 
assent tothe proposal now made. They 
knew something of the country which it 
was proposed they should give up, but 
they knew nothing or very little of the 
territory which it was suggested they 
were going to receive. The noble Earl 
(the Karl of Carnarvon) had told them 
that Gambia owed £5,000, and that it 
was very unhealthy; but that was a 
very small sum, and the sanitary con- 
dition might be improved. On the other 
hand, Gambia was a place well situated 
for trading with, and the civilization of 
Central Africa was a matter which was 
becoming of more and more importance 
to this country. All that they now knew 
of the interior of Africa, and all that 
he had heard from naval officers, led 
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him to believe that the river Gambia 
would be a valuable means of communi- 
cation with the interior. This country 
had made a bargain with the Dutch for 
the acquisition of some of their settle- 
ments; and what did either party get 
from the bargain? He believed that it 
got us into a war from which we had got 
out with some credit and much cost; 
while the Dutch had got into a war from 
which they had not yet got out. He 
found among the Papers, that we had 
nearly got into a small war on the Gam- 
bia through a very small matter. A 
panic had arisen among the residents; 
the Governor applied to the Colonial 
Office; the Colonial Office sent to the 
Admiralty ; and the Admiralty dis- 
patched a small vessel of war to the 
river; and then it was found that this 
grave complication had originated in a 
fraudulent message purporting to have 
come from an African king. The only 
person disappointed was the lieutenant 
in command, who, no doubt, expected 
to get his O.B., or peshaps to be made 
a Baronet. Their Lordships had been 
told that the Gold Coast was very un- 
healthy. Then, why should they in- 
crease their territory in that direction ? 
It was said that though the Gambia 
was navigable for 300 miles it was a 
very unhealthy river. Well, was the 
Niger not also unhealthy ? He believed 
the navigation of the Niger was not so 
good and the climate not healihy. Why 
had Gambia been so much depreciated ? 
Trade had fallen off there because the 
traders had for 10 years been expecting 
to be transferred to the French Go- 
vernment. Why did the French Govern- 
ment want Gambia with its insalubrity, 
no trade, and with a large Mohamme- 
dan force around it? There must be 
some good reason for their wanting it. 
It might be that by means of it they 
would find easy access into the interior 
of Africa and they would be able in 
time to cut off the trade of this country 
up the Niger. This was a matter which 
must be much more fully looked into 
before Parliament could sanction it. 
There ought, he thought, to be a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion, as at present Parliament had heard 
only one side of it, and this possession 
might become very valuable to this 
country in the future. 

Lorp BLACHFORD cordially sup- 
ported the proposed cession, The ques- 
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tions to be considered were—what was 
the national interests in the matter ?— 
what were the local and individual in- 
terests?— and, in case those interests 
conflicted, which should prevail? The 
first point to be determined, as to the 
national interests, was this—was it de- 
sirable to adopt, on the West Coast of 
Africa, a policy of territorial extension ? 
If it were, then, no doubt, it would be 
worth while to make some sacrifices to 
acquire and preserve small outlying 
settlements as nuclei of future aggran- 
dizement ; just as a person, desiring to 
build up a great landed property, would 
buy plots of land here and there in hopes 
of being able to purchase up to them at 
his leisure. Was this our case? Some 
persons did seem to cherish the dream of 
a great West African Empire. Possibly 
it was with some such ideal before him 
that a correspondent of the Colonial 
Office desired to retain the command of 
the Gambia as the shortest road to Tim- 
buctoo. Visions of this kind would 
scarcely find favour with their Lordships. 
But a less impracticable idea was that of 
uniting, by continued annexation, our 
scattered posts on the Coast, and thus 
by degrees rendering England mistress 
of the seaboard, and charging us with 
the control and protection of the Natives 
from the French Settlements on the 
Senegal down to the mouths of the 
Niger, and as much further as British 
trade might callus. In his (Lord Blach- 
ford’s) opinion nothing could be more 
disastrous than such a policy, because it 
would be utterly impossible to perform 
properly the obligations which it imposed 
upon us. Our strip of maritime pos- 
sessions would have at its rear the king- 
doms of Dahomey and Ashantee, the 
warlike Mohamedans of {whom the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) had 
spoken, and other barbarous and slave- 
holding Powers of whom we had, as yet, 
happily no experience. Our duty would 
be not only to control our barbarous 
subjects, but to defend them against this 
line of enemies. And what were our 
means of performing these duties? Ob- 
serve, to compare small things with 
great, how they were performed in India. 

ou had there, perhaps, the best civil 
service in the world, composed of men 
attracted by high pay and hope of dis- 
tinction, and devoting themselves to the 
service of their adopted country as a life- 
long career, You had an English army 
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furnishing an example and a means of 
control to the Native Forces attached to 
it. And these great civil and military 
forces we had found equal, indeed, but not 
much more than equal, tothe task imposed 
on them. It was well known, but not 
sufficiently considered, that on the West 
Coast of Africa the deadly nature of the 
climate rendered all this utterly impos- 
sible. In that country appointments to 
civil offices were only possible on the 
understanding, or, at least, on the legiti- 
mate and well-founded expectation, that 
if a White officer showed industry and 
capacity he would be speedily transferred 
to a less dangerous post. He (Lord 
Blachford) had heard a Secretary of 
State say, with a bitterness which did 
him credit, that when he made an ap- 
pointment to some of these posts he felt 
as if he was committing a murder. In 
respect to the military force, matters 
were, if possible, worse. The Horse 
Guards would give you no White soldiers. 
Even the West Indian coloured regi- 
ments had been withdrawn by the noble 
Earl. The Admiralty would not give 
you sailors, if they could help it. You 
might send out English policemen, but 
only to get drunk and die; and you had 
to do your work with the Native Force 
collected, he did not know, and he sus- 
pected the Government did not know 
where, and which you would not dare to 
make strong enough to overawe your 
enemies lest you should make it—what 
such forces rapidly become—too strong 
for its masters. If, then, the policy of 
extension were impossible, the arguments 
for the counter-policy of consolidation 
were irresistible. Where the territories 
of civilized nations interlaced in bar- 
barous countries, the difference of their 
methods in the administration of justice, 
the punishment of criminals, the collec- 
tion of revenue, the treatment of slavery, 
and other matters, distracted the: minds 
of savages, whose obedience was secured 
only. by’ intelligible consistency, and in 
numberless ways rendered effective ad- 
ministration impossible; while the rival 
policies and rival alliances of the Euro- 
peans gave the savages a means of 
embroiling us, which they were cunning 
enough to use, and subordinate officers 
allowed themselves to be engaged in 
disputes troublesome on the spot and 
sometimes of serious consequence at 
home. ‘The true interest of all was 
that the limits of each civilized in- 
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fluence should be so determined as 
to afford the European Powers the ut- 
most facility for effectively govern- 
ing the Natives, and the least possible 
occasion for quarrelling among them- 
selves. The exchange proposed by Go- 
vernment was evidently calculated to 
effect this, and therefore to serve the 
public interest. Then, as to local and 
individual interests. Those of the traders 
he did not rate very highly. The in- 
terest of British commerce was one thing, 
the interest of a few individual firms 
another. The whole profits of the trade 
at the Gambia did not amount to more 
than one large income, and the question 
was not, whether this should be de- 
stroyed, but whether there was ground 
for apprehension that it might be di- 
minished. It was not reasonable that 
national policy should go out of its way 
on such a consideration. A much more 
serious question was our duty to the 
Natives. Great consideration was due to 
the interests and even sentiments of our 
subjects, provided, however, that the 
interests were real and the sentiments 
genuine. The noble Earl had shown 
that the Petition sent home against the 
cession did not represent the sentiment 
of the people. And what were their 
interests? Their most pressing want was 
of military protection. The Marabouts 
—a warlike and fanatical tribe of Mo- 
hamedans — had thrust themselves in 
between the French Settlements on the 
Senegal and the English Settlements on 
the Gambia. They had driven the in- 
land tribes before them, and were now 
within a few hundred yards of our 
frontier. It was quite clear that sooner 
or later we should have to fight for the 
safety of our settlements. It was far 
from impossible that we might be fight- 
ing at this moment. Now, it might be 
right for the European Powers to meet 
hostility half way—it might be right to 
conciliate and temporize. It could not 
be right to do both. Yet this was what 
we were doing now. While the French 
were fighting serious battles with these 
invaders in front, the English were ne- 
gotiating with them in the rear. A 
common course—the protection of our 
subjects — should dictate a common 
policy. This consistency would be se- 
cured by the union of this part of the 
coast underthe French. And the people 
of the Gambia would be much safer 
under the wing of Senegal, and in the 
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neighbourhood of a large military force, 
readily employed in their defence, than 
while sheltered by the mere prestige of 
English negotiations. Therefore, be- 
cause the national interest was clear— 
the traders’ interests insignificant—the 
sentiment of the Natives doubtful or 
divided, and their essential interests best 
consulted by the exchange—he gave his 
hearty support to the proposal of the 
Government. 

Tue Duxe or MANCHESTER said, 
that though he regretted to do so he 
must oppose the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, ane he regarded it as unwise, 
improvident, and unjust. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) had correctly 
described the proposed exchange in his 
despatch to the Foreign Office, in which 
he said— 


“By the arrangement now proposed France 
would receive, in exchange for one small 
isolated post, and certain claims to influence and 
jurisdiction of, to them, little appreciable value, 
an old-established European Settlement, with 
the command of the Gambia, which is one of the 
finest rivers in Africa, navigable for 300 miles 
into the interior for vessels of 10ft. draught. 


The noble Earl might have gone further, 
for the Gambia was navigable for ves- 
sels of 100 tons for a distance of 400 
miles from its mouth, and the Native 
traderscame from Timbuctoo, the journey 
occupying 46 days. The whole case did 
not depend so much on the advantages of 
the Gambia as a settlement, as upon the 
question whether the proposal of the 
Government would attain the end it had 
in view. It was proposed that the 
French should give us two rivers and 
stations to the west of the Gold Coast 
in exchange for the Gambia. Now, the 
French had no jurisdiction, exercised no 
authority, and levied no duties in those 
places. The English trading there had 
just the same rights and position; and 
the Portugese were in much the same 
situation. Our object in obtaining the 
cession of these stations was stated to be 
to levy customs duties on all the goods 
imported, and to prevent the introduc- 
tion of warlike stores and intoxicating 
liquors. So far from this object being 
attained by the cessions proposed to be 
made by the French for the 100 miles of 
coast which would be acquired, there 
would be left 800 miles of coast over 
which we could have no control ; and all 
along this coast there were stations 
of Portuguese, Danes, and Spaniards, 
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who could import as much of warlike 
stores and spirituous liquors as they 
chose. As to the other river proposed 
to be ceded by the French to the north- 
west of Sierra Leone, that river had at 
its mouth certain islands which belonged 
to America, and, as the possession of 
those islands carried with it power to 
close the river, he could not understand 
what advantage the cession of the river 
would confer. As to the cessions to be 
made to us on the east of the Gold Coast, 
he could not gather from the Papers 
what the distance was to the head of the 
Bight of Benin, but it seemed to be 
about 10 degrees of longitude, and in 
that distance we had got only one station 
—Lagos—a small island in the most 
westerly mouth of the Niger—by means 
of which we could control these 10 degrees 
of coast. Altogether he thought this an 
unwise and improvident arrangement, 
and one most unjust to the people pro- 
posed to be transferred ; for none of them 
had expressed approval of the transfer. 
The Papers endeavoured to make out a 
case for transfer; but Sir Arthur Ken- 
nedy had not ventured to say that even 
the French traders in the Gambia did 
not prefer the rule of the English Go- 
vernment, and the civil, religious, and 
commercial liberty they enjoyed under 
it, to the petty and vexatious restrictions 
which they knew would follow their sub- 
jection to French Colonial policy. For 
his part, he hoped the Government would 
re-consider the decision they had come to, 
and that they would abandon the project 
and endeavour to secure a more effectual 
control of the commerce along the Coast. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the ill results of the last trans- 
fer of territory, the bad effects of which 
subsisted still, were such as to make 
great caution necessary before sanction- 
ing another, and as the Colonial Office 
had more on its hands than it could well 
attend to, in the Malay Peninsula, and 
the South African Colonies, it would be 
well not to undertake another affair 
which would cause further troubles. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
had said that only a fraction of the 
Colony of the Gambia had petitioned 
against the transfer, and that there had 
been a change of opinion in the Colony 
since the late Government had first pro- 
posed the exchanges, but this was not so, 
for a further Petition with 400 signa- 
tures was now on the way here. The 
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French were only able to cede a post on 
the Mellicourie River, they could not 
cede the populations, and now that the 
noble Earl had published the opinion of 
one of his Governors, that we were not a 
military nation, these populations might 
resist the cession. The noble Earl said 
he was going to remove a conflict of 
fiscal authority, and to do this he would 
have to occupy 800 miles of the Gold 
Coast with customs officers. He would 
read an extract from a letter of an Afri- 
can merchant, formerly President of the 
Marseilles Chamber of Commerce. After 
saying that the French residents in the 
Gambia Colony preferred that matters 
should remain as they were now, be- 
cause change would disturb their trade, 
and the expense of the French Govern- 
ment would be higher ; he wrote— 


“T do not mean to say it is impossible to oc- 
cupy the sea-coasts of these countries, but we 
must look forward to the most formidable op- 
position from the King of Dahomey, who will 
never agree to farm the Customs, nor to give up 
his territory. At Porto Novo I anticipate great 
difficulties also, and it seems quite certain that 
for a long time trade will be stopped and politi- 
cal complications will arise among the Natives.” 


If this cession took place we should be 
certain to have a war with the King of 
Dahomey and he would have the Ashan- 
tees for allies; and the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) had just said that the 
Ashantees had recovered their strength. 
He hoped the country would have an 
opportunity of pronouncing on this ex- 
change before it was carried out, and 
that we should not complete the arrange- 
ment in the hurry with which we made 
our recent exchange with the Dutch 
Government. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
had little to add to what had fallen from 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) behind 
him. In reference to the transaction 
which had been referred to by the noble 
Lord who had just spoken, he desired to 
say that no exchange of territory was 
made—the Dutch ceded to us certain forts 
they had on the Gold Coast, and we made 
certain concessions in regard to Sumatra ; 
but there was no cession of territory on 
our side, and of course therefore no ex- 
change. As to the proposed cession of 
the Gambia, the small part he had in the 
matter had been accurately stated; 
nothing that was done while he held the 
Seals of the Colonial Office precluded us 
from renewing negotiations at any time; 
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and, indeed, it would have been very ar- 
rogant and rash on his part to do any- 
thing which should attempt to preclude 
such renewal. As to the merits of the 
question, it was one of considerable diffi- 
culty. The reasons for the cession had 
been forcibly stated; but, on the other 
hand, the wishes of the inhabitants 
against the cession were strongly ex- 
pressed, and that was a material con- 
sideration to which the Government 
ought to give much weight. This was a 
matter in which sentiment could not be 
altogether disregarded ; for it would be 
remembered that in the case of the ex- 
change of territory which had occurred 
between us and the Dutch on the Gold 
Coast some years ago—an exchange 
which seemed mutually advantageous— 
the Natives resented it, the town of Com- 
mendah, which had been English, was 
bombarded, and other disturbances oc- 
curred, the memory of which still lingered 
at the time of the Ashantee War. All 
these things showed it was no slight 
matter to hand over the Natives of a Set- 
tlement from one Government to another. 
It might seem that the transference of 
Natives from one civilized Government 
to another civilized Government was a 
comparatively small matter; but the 
practical result was not so. The Natives 
clung to old habits and traditions, and 
there was no doubt they were at- 
tached to the flag they had been ac- 
customed to see. He did not know what 
might be the results of the cession which 
the French proposed to make on the 
Gold Coast. This was a new matter, 
which did not enter into previous nego- 
tiations. So far as he knew, there were 
no actual French Settlements, although 
at Assinée a French merchant who re- 
sided there hoisted the French flag. If 
we were to acquire control over Assinée, 
with a view to prevent the importation 
of arms and spirits, the question arose, 
how were the objects aimed at to be at- 
tained ? At present the merchants 
might import what they liked, and 
were we to establish our supremacy 
so as to deprive the merchants of the 
liberty of importation they had hitherto 
enjoyed? He did not say the object 
might not be advantageous enough if it 
could be attained; but it was not evi- 
dent that it would be attained by the 
simple ratification of a treaty. From 
the Papers he gathered that his noble 
Friend had been much occupied with 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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the consideration of our position to the 
east of the Gold Coast, where there were 
800 miles of coast over which we exer- 
cised no control. If this exchange were 
carried out, it would be necessary to 
acquire something more than the right 
of the French, and to take possession of 
300 miles of coast was rather a serious 
matter. It might appear on paper a 
great advantage we were going to obtain; 
but he had some doubt whether it would 
turn out to be so advantageous in actual 
result. Without wishing to express any 
opinion adverse to his noble Friend on 
this matter, and being most anxious that 
the effect of the policy of the Govern- 
ment might be to introduce civilization 
into that part of Africa, he still thought 
that sufficient doubt rested on the sub- 
ject, as now presented to them, to make 
it desirable that further information 
should be afforded by the Government 
as to the manner in which their policy 
was to be carried into effect. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, that the 
West Coast of Africa Committee on 
which he sat in 1842 had reported 
unanimously that the Settlement of the 
Gambia possessed advantages far beyond 
any other British settlement on that coast, 
and was likely to become of the highest 
value to the trade of this country. But 
the rumour that this cession was about 
to be made would naturally paralyze 
trade there. If the cession were made we 
were pretty sure to be exposed to a sys- 
tem of commercial restriction, which 
would discourage the trade of every na- 
tion but that to which the Settlement was 
to be transferred. The French had 
always acted on that exclusive principle. 
The question was, not what our trade 
with the Gambia now was, but what it 
might be under the happier circumstan- 
ces in which that Settlement and the 
whole of Africa might yet be placed. 
He feared that for the trifling immediate 
advantages of improved police regula- 
tions, and a greater facility of collecting 
the Customs duties, we were giving up, 
or at least, endangering a great future 
trade, and were jeopardizing the oppor- 
tunity offered us by that great navigable 
river of civilizing and Christianizing the 
interior of Africa. Upon the whole, he 
agreed with the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Somerset) that further information 
should be granted to Parliament before 
they were called upon to ratify an ar- 
rangement, which might, indeed, be 
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convenient for the moment, but which 
put in peril the advantages we at present 
possessed on the West Coast. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE thought 
that by giving up the Gambia they would 
virtually be giving up the whole of 
Northern Africa to the French. The 
Gambia was at all times and seasons 
navigable for 300 or 400 miles, and the 
French had been always trying to get 
hold of that river. There was no river 
on the West Coast which afforded such 
facilities for trading with the interior as 
the Gambia. Therefore, he hoped that 
Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sider seriously before they decided to 
give it up. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 


Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 17th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]— New Memsers Sworn — Vis- 
count Hinchingbrook, for Huntingdon Bo- 
rough; Thomas Blake, esquire, for Leomin- 
ster. 

Pusuic Brrus—Ordered—Royal Titles. 

Ordered—First Reading—Poor Law Amend- 
ment * [78]; Marriages (Saint James, Bux- 
ton) * [79]. 

Second Reading—Merchant Shipping [49]; In- 
dian Legislation * [654]; Drainage and Im- 
provement of Land (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders * [71]; Municipal Privileges (Ireland) 
[39]. 


ARMY—THE INDIAN AND HOME 
SERVICES.—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have yet 
come to any decision regarding the ar- 
rangements by which adequate provision 
for the Military requirements of India 
may be combined with short service in 
the Army at home ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he had caused very careful inqui- 
ries to be made into the subject, but no 
decision with reference to it had yet 
been come to. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL gave 
Notice that on Friday, the 25th, on 
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going into Committee of Supply, he 
would call attention to the injury which 
would result from the further postpone- 
ment of a decision on this question. 


SLAVE TRADE LEGISLATION—THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Royal Commission alluded to in the 
Speech from the Throne as about to in- 
quire into all Treaty engagements and 
International obligations bearing on the 
action of British National Ships in the 
territorial waters of Foreign States, will 
also be instructed to report on the ex- 
pediency or otherwise of further Impe- 
rial Legislation on the subject of the 
Slave Trade? 

Mr. DISRAELI: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I must 
remind him that the instructions to the 
Commissioners will necessarily be of a 
very wide character, and it certainly 
does appear to me that one of those in- 
structions will be to fulfil the duties to 
which the Question of the hon. Member 
refers. 


TURKEY—THE GUARANTEED LOAN 
OF 1855.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. GORDON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, hav- 
ing regard to the present financial state 
of Turkey, any steps have been taken to 
insure the continued remittance to this 
Country of the securities pledged for 
the Guaranteed Loan of 1855, viz. the 
Egyptian Tribute and the Customs of 
Smyrna and Syria? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the engage- 
ment of the Turkish Government in con- 
nection with this loan was that the in- 
terest and sinking fund of the loan 
should form a charge upon the whole 
revenue of the Ottoman Empire, and 
especially on the annual amount of the 
tribute of Egypt which remained over 
and above the interest appropriated to 
the first loan, and, moreover, on the 
Customs of Smyrna and Syria. That 
was the security given for the loan. 
With regard to remittances, the Sultan 
engaged that he would cause to be re- 
mitted to the Bank of England, on or 
before certain days, one half-year’s in- 
terest and sinking fund on the whole 
amount of the fund to be so raised, until 
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it shall be paid off. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had every reason to suppose 
that the Turkish Government would 
fulfil their obligations in the matter, 
and therefore no special step had been 
taken with regard to it. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 
(SCOTLAND)—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Str EDWARD COLEBROOKKE asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether the Go- 
vernment have had under their con- 
sideration the Reports of the Endowed 
Schools and Hospitals (Scotland) Com- 
mission; and, whether they intend to 
bring in any measure in the present 
Session to carry out any of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, the Government had considered 
the Reports referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman. They contained a large 
amount of valuable information with 
regard to the endowments relating to 
the elementary and secondary schools 
in Scotland. The Commissioners laid 
down certain principles which they re- 
commended should govern the application 
of these endowments, and they recom- 
mended that an Executive Commission 
should be created to carry out the 
changes they proposed. As at present 
advised, the Government did not see 
their way to adopt the recommendation 
for the appointment of an Executive 
Commission. He might say, however, 
that, although the matter was still 
under consideration, they thought powers 
should be given to the local bodies and 
trustees themselves to adapt the ma- 
nagement of the institutions under their 
control to the circumstances and wants 
of the present time. 


METROPOLIS—REMOVAL OF SNOW. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
What instructions are given to the Me- 
tropolitan Police, in order to secure the 
observance (in the event of a fall of 
snow) of the 60th section of the Act 
2 and 3 Vic. ce. 47, whereby a penalty 
‘‘not exceeding forty shillings for each 
offence”’ is directed to be imposed on 
‘‘ every occupier of a house or tenement 
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shall not keep sufficiently swept and 
cleansed the premises occupied by him,” 
and, in the absence of any occupier, 
upon ‘‘the owner thereof?” 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that the duty of enforcing the 
regulations for the removal of snow 
rested with the vestries and the district 
boards ; and that, acting upon the in- 
structions of those bodies, the police had 
been very active in calling the atten- 
tion of the inhabitants of the houses to the 
necessity for carrying out those regu- 
lations. 


INLAND REVENUE—TAXES ON CASUAL 
SERVANTS.—QUESTION. 


Smr HENRY PEEK asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether his 
attention has been directed to more than 
one prosecution recently carried on at 
the instance of the Board of Inland 
Revenue or its officers, whereby certain 
persons employing boys for the casual 
services of boot and knife cleaning have 
been brought before various benches of 
magistrates and fined for not entering 
such boys (many of whom go regularly 
to school) as men servants for whom 
payment to the Revenue should be 
made; and, whether he will take some 
steps either immediately or during the 
coming financial year to stop such prac- 
tice on the part of the Board and its 
officers ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had heard com- 
plaints as to the prosecutions against per- 
sons for employing boys for the casaul 
services of bootand knife cleaning and not 
entering them as men servants. He had 
made inquiries of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and was informed that the 
Board did not consider the employ- 
ment of boys for casual services in 
knife and boot cleaning—who jobbed 
their services to several employers— 
was liable to be taxed. The prosecu- 
tions which had taken place were in 
cases where a boy was regularly em- 
ployed by a single employer in domestic 
duties. Such employment the Board 
considered did render the employer 
liable, because the law distinctly defined 
the term ‘‘male servant,” not ‘‘man 
servant,” to mean any male servant 
employed, either wholly or partially, in 
specified domestic affairs. The Board 





in any town within the said district who 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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would be neglecting their duty if they 
did not collect in the ordinary manner 
this tax which Parliament had imposed. 
The fact that the persons prosecuted 
were fined proved that the Commission- 
ers were merely carrying out, and not 
exceeding the law. In old time there 
was a limit of age, but this became a 
fruitful source of evasion, and it was 
omitted when the present licence duty 
was imposed in 1869. 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE — CIVILIAN 
DOCTORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WARD asked the Secretary of 

State for War, How many civilian me- 

. dical men are at present employed in 
the United Kingdom doing duty with 
troops ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that several civilian medical men 
were employed in the Army in the place 
of certain military medical men who were 
absent on leave, and some of them were 
attached to the auxiliary forces on special 
occasions. 


NAVY—THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION.’ 
QUESTION. 


Caprain PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, What arrangement he 
proposes to make to follow up the track 
of the Polar Expedition this year, with 
a view if possible to communicate with 
the ships; whether it is proposed that 
Captain Allen Young, in the ‘‘ Pandora,” 
should on his proposed voyage to the 
position of the ‘‘ Erebus” and ‘‘ Terror,” 
fifteen miles N.N. W.from Cape Franklin, 
endeavour also to perform this service 
of following the expedition now absent 
in an opposite direction ; and, whether 
a vessel will be sent which shall be ex- 
clusively devoted to effecting a commu- 
nication with the Arctic ships ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, the arrangements 
made by the advice of the Arctic Commit- 
tee, and with the full approbation uf Cap- 
tain Nares, provided forthe sending out of 
a relief ship in the Spring of 1877 to the 
entrance of Smith’s Sound, unless the 
Expedition should have previously re- 
turned. A letter received from Captain 
Nares states his intention of sending a 
sledge party down to that locality in the 
Spring of 1876, if possible, with de- 
spatches, for the chance of a ship from 
England calling there. The Admiralty 
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have arranged with Captain Allen Young, 
who was contemplating a voyage to the 
Arctic regions this year in his yacht, 
to look for cairns in which such de- 
spatches might be deposited; and he 
has, with great public spirit, consented 
to make this the primary object of his 
voyage, undertaking to bring home any 
such despatches, unless he can find 
means for sending them to England 
otherwise. 


CATTLE DISEASE (IRELAND)—PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, When the 
regulations for slaughtering animals 
affected with pleuro-pneumonia will be 
put in force ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
Sir, for reasons which I have stated on 
previous occasions to the House, and 
which arise partly from the special cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, but much more 
from the existing state of the law with 
regard to cattle diseases in that country, 
the Irish Government have felt unable 
to issue an Order for the compulsory 
slaughter of animals affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia. I hope in a few days to 
introduce a Bill proposing certain altera- 
tions in the law in order to meet the 
difficulties which have hitherto existed, 
and to enable us to secure uniformity of 
regulations on this subject throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Afterwards— 


Cartas NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Under what system 
will veterinary advice be afforded in Ire- 
land to decide whether Cattle reported 
to have been attacked by pleuro-pneu- 
monia are or are not affected with that 
disease ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH, in 
reply, said, it would perhaps be more 
convenient that he should defer any 
statement on the subject until he intro- 
duced the Bill relating to it. 


METROPOLIS—PUBLIC OFFICES AND 
IMPROVEMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, If it is the intention 
of the Government to introduce a Bill 
for the purpose of appropriating the area 
within Charles Street, 


King Street, 
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Great George Street, Westminster, and 
St. James’s Park for the erection of 
Public Offices and improvements to the 
street approaches to the Houses of Par- 
liament; if so, whether he will state 
further to the House the object of these 
contemplated changes, and their pro- 
bable cost; and, if he can lay upon the 
Table the Plans and Estimates relating 
to the subject ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: Yes, Sir, 
I have received the directions to prepare 
a Bill for the acquisition of the area in- 
cluded in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Gateshead. The object of 
that is to effect the concentration of the 
Government offices, now very inconve- 
niently scattered in different parts of 
London. I am happy to think, also, 
that in carrying out this very necessary 
work a great public improvement will 
be effected. The plans for the distribu- 
tion of the various offices are still under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but when I introduce the 
Bill I will take care that both the plans 
and the estimates for the purchase of the 
area and for the erection of the offices 
shall be in the hands of hon. Members. 


BRAZIL -— OUTRAGE ON A _ BRITISH 
SUBJECT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
an alleged outrage on a British seaman 
on board a French vessel called ‘‘ La 
Cygne”’ at Pernambuco; and, whether 
he has any official information on the 
subject, or has taken any steps to procure 
it? 

Mr. BOURKE, in’ reply, said, the 
attention of the Foreign Office had been 
called to this outrage within the last 
hour by a communication from the Board 
of Trade; but before taking action it 
would be necessary to communicate with 
the British Consul at Pernambuco, be- 
cause the information he had sent to the 
Board of Trade was very incomplete. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—RULE OF THE 
ROAD AT SEA.—QUESTION. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If the depart- 
mental Committee appointed last year 
to consider the Regulations in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, commonly styled 


Aly. James 
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the Rule of the Road at Sea, has re- 
ported; and, if so, if he will lay the 
Report upon the Table of the House ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, the 
Committee appointed by the Admiralty, 
the Trinity House, and the Board of 
Trade to consider the regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea have reported. 
Their Report, recommending certain 
amendments in the regulations, has been 
approved by the three Departments, and 
the proposed amendments will at once 
be submitted to foreign Governments. 
I will lay upon the Table of the House 
Papers showing what the proposed 
amendments are. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH STAMPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Post- 
master General, If he is aware that the 
recent order on the subject of Telegraph 
Stamps is much disliked by the mer- 
cantile community, and if he will explain 
the necessity which has led to the change, 
and say whether he intends the order 
to be strictly interpreted and enforced ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he was not aware that the order in 
question had occasioned any inconve- 
nience to the mercantile community. 
The change that had been adopted was 
an economical one, and he hoped that by 
means of it many thousands a year would 
be saved in salaries throughout the 
Kingdom. In order to produce that re- 
sult, it would be necessary that the order 
should be strictly enforced. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether itisthe intention 
of the Government to introduce any 
measure during the present Session for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
Irish National School Teachers as re- 
gards their salaries or pensions; and, 
whether anything will be done to in- 
demnify the teachers in the non-contri- 
butory unions for loss of pay in conse- 
quence of the guardians in such unions 
having refused to become contributory 
for the years 1875 and 1876? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
With regard to the second part of the 
hon. Member’s Question, it appears to 
me to be based on a misunderstanding 
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of the arrangement which was agreed to 
by Parliament last year, under which 
provision was made for granting to the 
teachers of schools in contributory unions 
an additional sum for results’ fees equal 
to that voted by the Guardians. The 
teachers of schools in non-contributory 
unions have not, of course, benefited 
by this, nor was it expected that they 
would; but even they have, as a body, 
received more in salaries and results’ 
fees combined than they did in previous 
years. With regard to the first part of 
the Question, I must remind the hon. 
Member that the Act to which his Ques- 
tion refers only became law at the close 
of last Session, and has therefore been 


as yet so short a time in operation that. 


the time can hardly be said to have ar- 
rived for amending it, particularly as its 
results has been to place the teachers’ 
emoluments in a large and increasing 
number of Irish unions in a very satis- 
factory position. The question of pen- 
sions is still under the consideration of 
the Government. 


NOXIOUS NUISANCES—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


CotonEL EGERTON LEIGH asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether there is any intention 
this Session of bringing forward a Bill for 
the repression of Noxious Nuisances ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: I am afraid 
I am unable to say anything more defi- 
nite in reply to my hon. and gallant 
Friend’s Question than that the subject 
is, and has been for some time, under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


ARMY—THE BARRACKS AT ALDER- 
SHOT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Secre- 
tary of Statefor War, Ifit betrue, asstated 
in a letter to “‘The Daily Telegraph,” 
said to have been written by a Major in 
the Army at Aldershot, that three and 
often four families are crammed toge- 
ther in one room, without any attempt 
at separation even by screens and cur- 
tains ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Before 
the letter to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers appeared in The Daily Telegraph a 
complaint had been addressed to the 
War Office on this subject. Upon in- 
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quiries being made I found that in the 
Royal Artillery Barracks at Aldershot 
there was such a state of things as the 
hon. Gentleman speaks of—namely, four 
families in one room, in which there was 
no separation by screens or canvas. 
Directions have been given that such a 
state of things should be immediately 
put an end to. 


and Grosvenor Place. 


PERU—GUANO.—QUESTION. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, seeing that the price of Peru- 
vian guano is at present nearly £3 per 
ton higher in this Country than in 
America, Her Majesty’s Government has 
called upon the Peruvian Government 
to equalise the price in the two Countries, 
in terms of a promise made on a former 
occasion by the Agent of the Peruvian 
Government, viz. that ‘‘ the same price 
would in future becharged in thisCountry 
as was charged in America ?”’ 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that the 
Government had again urged upon the 
Peruvian Government that England was 
fairly entitled to receive the ‘‘ most 
favoured Nation” treatment in this 
matter. 


TURKEY—BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, When 
the Papers relating to the insurrection in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina will be laid 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
Papers were extremely voluminous. 
They were being prepared, and he 
hoped that in a short time they would 
be in the hands of hon. Members. 

Mr. BRUCE gave Notice that on an 
early day he would call the attention of 
the House to and move a Resolution on 
the subject. 


METROPOLIS—PICCADILLY AND GROS- 
VENOR PLACE.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES LEGARD asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, If he 
proposes that the road from Piccadilly 
across the Green Park to Grosvenor 
Place, the Plan of which was placed 
before Parliament last Session, shall be 
soon commenced ? 
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Lorp HENRY LENNOX: In answer 
to the Question of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Scarborough, I am here to 
admit, with great regret, that I do not 
see my way to carrying out the scheme 
of a road across the Green Park which 
was laid down on the model exhibited 
in the Conference Room during last Ses- 
sion. The model and the gradients 
marked on it were perfectly correct; but 
at the close of the Session I received 
communications from gentlemen of great 
experience, pointing out several serious 
drawbacks to the scheme which, I must 
confess, had up to that time escaped my 
notice. After going over the ground 
again, I felt there was’so much force in 
some of these criticisms that I thought 
it better not to proceed with the work at 
that time. I have nothing further to 
add, Sir, but to express a hope that the 
House may be of opinion that, in the 
interests of the public service, it was 
better that I should stand here and with 
great regret confess to an administrative 
disappointment rather than that I should 
have forced on the carrying out of my 
scheme, to which some serious objections 
had been rightly and justly urged. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—UNSEAWOR- 
THY SHIPS—RETURNS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, In how many 
cases, if any, a ship has been detained 
for survey on a requisition signed by 
one-fourth of the crew ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
reply, said, a Return giving the in- 
formation asked for by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was laid on the Table on the 
first day of the Session. In 22 cases 
ships had been detained on the applica- 
tion of one-fourth of the crew. In 16 
cases ships had not been detained, in 
consequence of such complaints being 
considered frivolous by the Court. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
be postponed until after the Notice of 
Motion for a Bill relating to the Royal 
Titles. —(Mr. Disraeli.) 


ROYAL TITLES BILL. 
LEAVE, 


Mr. DISRAELI moved that the Para- 
graph in the Gracious Speech from the 
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Throne relating to India and the Royal 
Titles be now read from the Table. 


Motion agreed to. 


Paragraph from Her Majesty’s Speech 
read :— 

“Tam deeply thankful for the uninterrupted 
health which My dear Son, the Prince of Wales, 
has enjoyed during his journey through India, 
The hearty affection with which he has been 
received by My Indian Subjects, of all classes 
and races, assures Me that they are happy under 
My rule, and loyal to My throne. At the time 
that the direct government of My Indian 
Empire was transferred to the Crown, no formal 
addition was made to the style and titles of the 
Sovereign. I have deemed the present a fitting 
opportunity for supplying this omission, and a 
Bill upon the subject will be presented to you.” 


Mr. DISRAELI: After the reading 
of that paragraph in the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, I have now to ask 
leave of the House to introduce a Bill 
which will enable Her Majesty to add 
to the Royal Style and Titles appertain- 
ing to the Imperial Crown of the United 
Kingdom and its Dependencies. After 
what we have heard from the Table the 
House will not require me to inform 
them that the change contemplated by 
Her Majesty refers to India. At the 
time when the Government of India was 
transferred to Her Majesty by the East 
India Company, who were her trustees, 
the propriety of some addition of this 
kind to the Royal Style and Titles was 
felt by persons of considerable authority 
in these matters, and was considered by 
the Government of that day, of which I 
happened to be a Member. The propo- 
sition was not at that time udopted; 
but, on the other hand, it was not nega- 
tived. There existed circumstances at 
the time which made us think that it 
might be premature; but the idea was 
not relinquished, and it has been one 
that has often occupied the speculations 
of those interested in Indian affairs. 
Since that period—since the transfer of 
the direct Government of India to the 
Queen—the interest felt by the people 
of this country in India has greatly in- 
creased. It has become every year 
deeper and wider. I remember when I 
first entered this House, now about 40 
years ago, that there were, I believe, 
even Members of Parliament who looked 
upon India as a vast country which, 
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generally —aee was inhabited by a 
single and by a subjugated race. But 
since then information Sea been so much 
diffused among all classes of our coun- 
trymen on the subject of India, that 
even those who have the most ordinary 
information are now well aware that 
India is an ancient country of many 
nations; that it is peopled by various 
and varying races, differing in origin, in 
language, in religion, in manners, and 
in laws—some of them highly gifted and 
highly civilized, and many of them of 
rare antiquity. And this vast commu- 
nity is governed, under the authority of 
the Queen, by many Sovereign Princes, 
some of whom occupy Thrones which 
were filled by their ancestors when Eng- 
land was a Roman Province. The pre- 
sence of the Prince of Wales in India 
has naturally increased and stimulated 
this feeling of sympathy in both coun- 
tries. Itis not for me to offer compli- 
ments to a Prince so near the Throne, 
but in fulfilling a public duty the lan- 
guage of truth may be permitted; and 
I am sure that I am justified in saying 
that, throughout this great enterprize 
on his part, his demeanour and his con- 
duct have been such that he has proved 
that it is not his birth only which quali- 
fies him for an Imperial post. Under 
all these circumstances, we have consi- 
dered that the time has arrived when the 
original intention of Her Majesty and her 
Advisers should becarried into effect; and 
I have therefore to ask the House to- 
night to introduce a Bill which consists 
of only one clause; which will enable Her 
Majesty, by Proclamation, to make that 
addition to her style and titles which 
befits the occasion. In taking this course 
I am following a precedent, the validity 
of which, I think, cannot be impugned. 
At the time of the Union with Ireland, 
in the Act of Union itself, there was a 
proviso enabling the Sovereign, when 
the Act was passed, to announce, by 
_ Proclamation under the Great Seal, the 
style and title he would assume; and, 
accordingly, His Majesty King George 
III. issued a Proclamation under the 
Great Seal, and adopted the title of King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and its Dependencies. ) I 
propose in the present instance to take 
the same course. I have to ask the 
House to-night to give me leave to bring 
in a Bill which will enable Her Majesty 
to exercise her high prerogative, and to 
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proclaim the addition to her style and 
title which she deems expedient and 
proper. I trust that the House will sup- 
port Her Majesty’s Government in the 
course they are adopting; because we 
have reason to feel that it is a step 
which will give great satisfaction not 
merely to the Princes, but to the nations 
of India. They look forward to some 
Act of this kind with intense interest, 
and by various modes they have con- 
veyed to us their desire that such a policy 
should be pursued. Icannotmyself doubt 
that it is one also that will be agreeable 
to the people of the United Kingdom ; 
because they must feel that such a step 
gives a seal, as it were, to that senti- 
ment which has long existed, and the 
strength of which has been increased by 
time, and that is the unanimous deter- 
mination of the people of this country to 
retain our connection with the Indian 
Empire. And it will be an answer to 
those mere economists and those foreign 
diplomatists who announce that India is 
to us only a burden or a danger. By 

assing this Bill, then, and enabling 

er Majesty to take this step, the House 
will show, in a manner that is unmis- 
takable, that they look upon India as 
one of the most precious possessions of 
the Crown, and their pride that it is a 
part of her Empire and governed by Her 
Imperial Throne. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, I cannot doubt 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
not have introduced this measure to 
the attention of the House unless they 
were aware that such a measure would 
be agreeable to Her Majesty’s feel- 
ings. It is, therefore, doubly diffi- 
cult for anyone to state any doubts or 
objections he may have on the subject. 
But this matter does not only concern 
Her Majesty—though, no doubt her 
feelings and wishes in regard to it are 
entitled to the greatest possible consi- 
deration, and I am sure they will always 
receive it from this House—but it also 
concerns the people of this country; and 
the view I take of it is that it is not 
without importance to their welfare. I 
hope, therefore, I shall not be thought 
to’ be acting disrespectfully in taking the 
opportunity of the first reading to lay 
before the Government and the House 
the objections which occur to me on this 
subject, I trust they may be carefully 
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considered before the Bill reaches: its 
second reading; and this, perhaps, may 
be the means of obviating some compli- 
cations which it would be most desirable, 
if we can, to avoid, because the House 
can have no desire to do anything con- 
sistently with their duty, not agreeable 
to Her Majesty. I beg to be understood, 
then, as wishing merely to suggest to 
the consideration of the Government 
points of sufficient importance, as I think, 
to justify me in taking the rather unusual 
step I am taking at this time. Now, 
the first thing which it would be de- 
sirable to know is the exact meaning of 
the word ‘‘ Imperial ;” because, although 
the right hon. Gentleman has most pro- 
perly foreborne from anticipating what 
use Her Majesty may make of the power 


proposed to be given her, we all know: 


pretty well that what is pointed at is the 
addition of some title taken from her 
Indian dominions, and that title, I ap- 
prehend, can be only one of two—either 
that of ‘‘ Queen” or that of ‘‘ Empress.” 
Now, I think it is extremely desirable 
that we should know, when we are deal- 
ing with this question, what we exactly 
mean by “Imperial,” and what is im- 
plied by the word ‘“‘ Empress.” Let me 
point out what is the law on this sub- 
ject. Itisnot very abstruse. The notion 
of the Crown of England being an Im- 
perial Crown is a very old one, as the 
24th & 25th of Henry VIII. will show. 
At the time he had his quarrel with the 
Court of Rome he passed two successive 
Acts declaring the Crown to be an Im- 
perial one. That was reiterated when 
James I. succeeded to the Crown of 
England and Scotland, and it was again 
reiterated in the year 1800 at the time 
of the Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. It is, therefore, perfectly well 
established that the Crown of the United 
Kingdom of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland is an Imperial Crown. But still 
it remains to be seen what an Imperial 
Crown means. Blackstone, in his Com- 
mentaries, shows clearly that it means 
something very different from what was 
supposed by many persons. In page 
497 of the second volume of Stephens’ 
Blackstone, reference is made to the fact, 
that formerly the ridiculous notion ex- 
isted that an Emperor could do many 
things which a King could not, and that 
all Kings were subordinate to the Roman 
and German Emperors. The meaning 
of the Legislature in using the word 
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imperial was only to assert that a 
Sovereign was as‘supreme in this King- 
dom as an Emperor was in his, and 
was not subject to any Potentate on 
the earth. Well, then, that being the 
meaning, what is the state of the case 
with regard to India? Is not India 
precisely in the position of an Imperial 
Crown? There is nobody else who can 
set up any claim of supremacy over Her 
Majesty, who holds the uncontrolled and 
undivided sovereignty of India. The 
matter, then, resolves itself into this— 
Her Majesty has precisely the same 
rights over the United Kingdom as over 
India, and yet—I am now going on the 
supposition that the title of Empress will 
be chosen—Her Majesty is to bs called 
the Queen of one and the Empress of 
the other. (In other words, we are to 
have the same thing designated by two 
different names. I can see no advan- 
vantage which can possibly follow from 
that. To designate the same thing in 
different ways can only lead to confusion 
and mischief. \It is, in fact, opposing 
two things to each other, between which 
there is no opposition at all. Then the 
practice of the country is worth notice. 
As the right hon. Gentleman has said, 
the Act of Union of 1800 authorized the 
style and title of King or Queen for the 
Sovereign of the United Kingdom, and 
accordingly on the 3rd of January, 1801, 
George III. declared his style and title 
to be that of ‘‘ King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith.” 
My memory is at variance with that of 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the use 
of the word ‘‘ dependencies,” though I 
do not pretend to put my recollection 
against that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but according to my recollection 
in the Proclamation the word “‘ depen- 
dencies ” is not to be found. That is a 
matter of great importance in this ques- 
tion. The King took as his description 
in Latin Georgius Tertius, Dei Gratia, 
Britanniarum Rex, Fidei Defensor, and in 
English he was described as ‘“ George 
the Third, by the Grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith.” 
I quote this Proclamation at this par- 
ticular time to show, that( although 
George IIT. was possessed of an Impe- 
rial Crown, yet, acting on the advice of 
statesmen and lawyers as eminent as any 
who ever adorned Parliament, he did 
not think fit to take the title of Emperor, 
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but contented himself with that of King. ) minently forward? The Emperors of 


Then we come to the transfer of India 
to the British Crown, in 1858. Here 
we have a precedent of particular im- 
portance, because it may be said to have 


received the assent of two distinct Go-. 


vernments, having been prepared ori- 
ginally by the Government of Lord 
Palmerston and completed by that of 
Lord Derby. Both Governments, no 
doubt—certainly that of Lord Palmerston 
—very carefully considered the question, 
and did not think it advisable to add 
anything to Her Majesty’s title. In these 
matters precedent goes for a great deal, 
and I have just brought under the notice 
of the House two cases in which the 
title of Emperor might have been and 
was not assumed by Sovereigns of 
this country. I question very much the 
expediency of breaking away from a 
custom established for so many centu- 
ries, in the matter of the title of our 
Sovereigns. But though this is the 
legal meaning of the title of Emperor it 
has in ordinary parlance a very different 
meaning. If what it is now proposed 
to do is right, there is no reason why 
Henry VILI. might not have called him- 
self by the title of Emperor. Indeed, 
before the Conquest some of our Sove- 
reigns did call themselves by the name 
of Emperor; but as the nation im- 
roved, and as liberty increased, they 
ell back on the good old title of King. 
The constitutional maxim laid down by 
legal writers is, that the King ought to 
be under the law because the law makes 
the King. The law of Imperial Rome 
says just the contrary. The doctrine it 
lays down is that in all things the will 
of the Emperor is to be accepted. That 
is the Lr waa notion of an Emperor. 
Another idea entertained concerning an 
Emperor is, that he is one who has 
gained his power by the sword, and that 
he holds it by the sword.) But if we 
consider a little shall we find it wise and 
rudent, in dealing with a country like 
Tiesdadien, to make a marked distinction 
between the two countries by giving to 
our Sovereign a title which implies 
obedience to law, and to their Sove- 
reign a title which implies the supremacy 
of force? Why should we give the 
idea that we won India by the sword, 
and that we mean to keep it by the 
sword? That may be true; but is it 
wise to state it? Is it not one of those 
things that had better not be put pro- 





Hindostan were Mahomedan conquerors. 
Would it be wise or prudent in us to 
confound in name our wise and benefi- 
cent government with that of the Rulers 
who preceded us? Would it not be 
much better for us to teach the Natives 
of India that those men reigned for their 
own pleasure and gratification, the wel- 
fare of their people being a secondary 
consideration ; and that our object, on 
the contrary, is simply to do as much 
good to the people under our Govern- 
ment as possible, and to spend their 
money, not in luxury, debauchery, and 
show, but in promoting their interests 
materially and morally? There is an- 


other objection to the title of Empress— 
a rather sentimental one perhaps, but 


which has, nevertheless, some weight 
with me, particularly as we know that 
‘‘ young India”’ now reads classics and 
history. Which would furnish the bet- 
ter associations in their minds? Whe- 
ther the memories and deeds of the 
noble line of Kings that have reigned in 
England from the time of Egbert, who 
have associated their names with the 
glories of her history, and with the 
triumphs of her civilization; or of the 
wretches who have filled the throne of 
Imperial Rome, who have been often 
raised to their position by military 
violence, and who sank below ordi- 
nary human nature in debauchery and 
crime? If we have two sets of associa- 
tions, why choose the worse? Taken 
altogether, our history for 1,000 years 
will compare favourably with that of 
any other country in the world for the 
same period. What I would urge in 
view of all this is that the assumption 
by Her Majesty to the title of‘ Empress 
of India would not be a wise or judicious 
course. There still remains the question 
—which I have not yet touched upon— 
whether Her Majesty might not with 
propriety assume. the title of Queen of 
India. I am sure the House will see, 
even if this discussion be rather dry, 
how very desirable it is that matters 
which are not fully understood by every- 
body should be fully stated. As far as 
I am concerned, it is my utmost wish, 
if we can, to comply with Her Majesty’s 


desire. Suppose we say the Queen 
of India. The Queen is Defender of 
the Faith. ‘‘ Defender of the Faith’ is 


a title which has done much hard work 
in its time, from the period when 
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Henry VIII. received it for supportin 

the Roman Catholic faith, and retain 

it after he had suppressed that faith. 
Therefore, as the title has borne so 
much, it may be considered that it can 
bear a little more. Supposing it to 
be the wish of Her Majesty to assume 
the title of Queen of India; the title 
would run something like this— Her 
Majesty, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and India; Defender of the 
Faith. Then the question would arise, 
‘Whose faith?” If we were to take 
the grammatical construction, it would 
mean the faith of India; but some 
people might wish to be more explicit 
and add an ‘‘s,” so that it would read 
Defender of the Faiths. This is a diffi- 
culty which I do not say might not be 
overcome, but I do say it is not merely 
ludicrous. It illustrates the difficulty of 
putting on new titles upon those old 
time-worn English titles which have got 
a meaning of their own beyond what 
they had when they were first in- 
stituted. It is, in fact, like putting a 
new patch on an old garment. I have 
two other difficulties on this question 
which I wish to state, and one of these 
is that I suppose there is no greater 
marvel in the world than the conquest of 
India by England, except the feat of re- 
taining it at this moment. Most of us 
remember how very near we were losin 

India some 20 years ago. “No! 
Well, that was the impression then, 
at any rate. Suppose the Crimean 
War had lasted another year, and then 
that the rebellion had taken place, 
instead of giving us nearly a year’s 
breathing time, might not this country 
have been put to a greatextremity? It 
is quite ‘possible, at any rate. We 
cannot regard our position in India with 
the confidence we feel with reference to 
the possession of Hampshire or Sussex. 
I want to know what sort of feelings the 
Parliament of the day would have when 
they came to alter the style of Her Ma- 
jesty and blot India out from her titles. 
We once believed ourselves to be the con- 
querors of France, and our Kings as- 
sumed the title of Kings of France; but 
the French beat us out of France, and 
left us only with a single small town 
in it. In 1450 our chance of ruling it 
was utterly destroyed; but how long 
was it before we could make up our 
mind to give up the title of ‘King of 
France?” It was not till 1801, 350 years 
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after the last possible opportunity of get- 
ting it back had disappeared, and some 
130 or 140 years after our King had con- 
descended to live upon the moneys doled 
out to him by Louis XIV. That shows 
the inconvenience of loading yourselves 
with titles which you are not sure of re- 
taining. The last objection which I 
have is much more powerful, and I hope 
it will receive the serious consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government—a favour 
which I hope will also be extended to 
to the other points I have urged. The 
Queen is Sovereign of other dominions 
besides that of the United Kingdom. 
Among these other dominions is India ; 
but India is not the only one, and it is 
by no means the most important one. 
Certainly, itis not the dominion of which 
we have most reason to be proud. There 
is no use going back on the history of 
our connection with India; what is done 
is done. We gained our Colonies in 
gallant action, fighting our equals in 
civilization and the arts of war. We 
won them gloriously, we held them by 
the strong hand, and none of them have 
since had any reason to repent that they 
came under our rule. We planted them 
with a hardy and industrious race of 
men, and enabled them to become in due 
time the mothers of nations, and the 
seeds themselves of great Empires. There 
is nothing of which England has more 
reason to be proud. We have founded 
colonies, like Australia for instance, of 
which we have every reason to be proud, 
without shedding a drop of bleod. Well, 
what do you think these great communi- 
ties will say if they find India—of which 
I will say nothing that is not per- 
fectly fair and respectful—selected to be 
placed above them, although in no re- 
spect so important to this country ?) It 
will be putting aside our own flesh and 
blood, our own descendants, who have 
so nobly vindicated the character of Eng- 
land in every quarter of the globe, by 
their industry and success, in order to 
bestow this extraordinary mark of Royal 
favour and approbation. Having been 
a colonist myself I am quite certain 
this slight will be extremely felt. I 
should be sorry to find it was not, be- 
cause it would prove, what I do not 
now believe, that our fellow-country- 
men in the different colonies and 
dependencies of England do not care 
whether or no their connection with the 
mother country is maintained. No 
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doubt it would be a sufficient answer, 
if the right hon. Gentleman could give 
it, to say that the colonies were men- 
tioned in the Royal style, and, therefore, 
that we only have to add India to com- 
plete it. But the colonies never have been 
mentioned. The definition of a colony 
is a settlement beyond the seas to which 
Acts of Parliament do not apply unless 
it is named in them, but which is under 
the Crown. The colonies are no parts of 
the United Kingdom, nor are they, pro- 
perly speaking, dependencies — these 
words apply to the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man. To pick out India now, 
and put a slight on all these great com- 
munities, is a matter which I think ought 
to be well weighed by the House. If 
my.argument has more warmth than 
my undertaking warrants, my excuse is 
that I wish the question may be fully 
and completely laid before the House, 
the Government, and Her Majesty ; 
and I hope, if these difficulties cannot 
be avoided, that their statement will 
lead to a re-consideration of the whole 
question, or if they can, when the mea- 
sure again comes before us, that it will 
be in such a form that we shall have 
no difficulty in accepting it. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought it right to disclaim any com- 
munity of feeling with the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, so far 
as regarded the particular arguments 
which he had adduced. Being con- 
nected with India himself, he was proud 
Her Majesty was about to take a title 
which would indicate that we had taken 
India, and that we meant to keep 
it. He was not afraid that Her Ma- 
jesty should take the title because a 
day might come when this country 
would lose India. He doubted if that 
time would’come; and he did not be- 
lieve it would come for a long time. He 
thought it well that Her Majesty should 
mark the position which this coun- 
try held in relation to that country, by 
assuming a title connected with India. 
What that title should be it was not for 
him to say; but he must remark that 
he hoped the title would be one which 
would distinctly mark the Imperial cha- 
racter of ourrule. He thought that the 
time had come when Her Majesty should 
assume in name, as in effect, the posi- 
tion hitherto occupied by the Great 
Mogul in India. en he said that he 
did not mean that Her Majesty should 
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personally assume the position of an 
absolute Sovereign; but he said that 
She, as the Representative of the British 
Nation, should occupy Imperial power, 
and be superior to all other power in 
India. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had said 
that India under Her Majesty was ruled 
by Princes; but four-fifths of India was 
not ruled by Princes at all, and our 
greatest interest was connected, not with 
the Princes, but with the ryots of India. 
No doubt, a considerable portion of 
India was ruled by Princes under the 
British Government; but he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman was in 
error when he spoke of them as coming 
of ancestors who held their position 
when Britain was a Roman province. 
The history of the Princes in India was 
very much shorter than that, for all the 
greatest of them were creations of the last 
century. The only Princes who were of 
very ancient ancestry were the chiefs of 
clans, like the Highland clansin this coun- 
try. He did not know that there was any 
Prince with a very ancient family who 
held a higher historical position in India, 
at any rate in his eyes, than the Duke 
of Argyll in Scotland. He repeated 
that the ancient Indian Chiefs were very 
much in the position of our Highland 
Chiefs; but there were more modern 
families who occupied, under the Great 
Mogul, a very high position, as they 
did now under Her Majesty. It was 
politic, therefore, that some title should 
be taken by Her Majesty to mark her 
superiority to those Princes; but, as re- 
garded the position of Her Majesty in 
relation to this country, it was not de- 
sirable that She should hold personally 
the position of the Great Mogul in India ; 
and he assumed that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would take such measures that 
Her position would not be inconsistent 
with the control of Parliament, and 
that it should be within the four corners 
of the Constitution of the Realm. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
they had had a long dissertation from 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) 
upon a subject which was not really 
before the House.) He had assumed 
that Her Majesty would be advised to 
take the title of Empress of India; but 
there was nothing before them to show 
this. As the question, however, had 
been raised in the course of the discus- 
sion, he (Sir George Bowyer) would say 
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a word or two about it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said truly that the 
Crown of this Realm had always been 
held to be Imperial, in order to meet 
the idea that an Emperor held power 
over a King; but he (Sir George Bowyer) 
apprehended that if Her Majesty should 
decide to take the title of Empress of 
India She would take that title in a very 
different sense from that in which the 
Crown of England was called Imperial, 
which was with the view of asserting 
that that Crown was not inferior to that 
of any other country. History showed 
that the title of Emperor was derived 
from the Roman Empire—from Cesar ; 
and the idea of a Roman Emperor was 
that of a King over other Kings, a 
potentate who had for subjects tributary 
Kings. This seemed to him to meet 
the difficulty which had been raised. 
In India the Queen was undoubtedly 
the Sovereign over Sovereign Princes. 
It might be all very well to compare 
the Princes of India to the Duke of 
Argyll; but the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Geveiatateh was per- 
fectly right, for there were Rajahs in 
India, Sovereign Princes, whose fami- 
lies went back more than 1,000 years, 
and whose ancestors had always been 
great Princes in that country. There 
were other Princes whose origin was 
more modern, who had great armies 
and vast, territories—as, for example, 
Scindia. (The idea of an Emperor, that 
of King over Kings, was an Oriental 
idea, as was shown by the title Shah-in- 
Shah, and the Queen in India might 
well be called a Sovereign over Sove- 
reign Princes. He thought that this 
was a sufficient answer to what had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe). Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman came to the title ‘‘Queen of 
England,” and he was so difficult to be 
pleased that he was not even satisfied 
with that. He said that what was pro- 
posed would offend the Colonies. But 
the Sovereign’s title had never been 
taken from the Colonies. Sovereign 
titles also were mostly taken from con- 
quest, and we had taken India by con- 
quest. Then he objected to the title of 
“‘ Defender of the Faith ;” but he (Sir 
George Bowyer) did not see any diffi- 
culty in Te of that obstacle. The 
Queen might be called ‘‘ Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, and Queen of India.” This would 
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raised. He was sure that the assump- 
tion of a title by Her Majesty—be it | 
that of Queen or Empress—with refer- 
ence to India would give great satisfac- 
tion in that country. It would give the 
inhabitants of India the feeling that 
they were no longer to be ruled as a de- 
pendency acquired by conquest, but that 
both the Sovereign and people of Eng- 
land took a pride in that great East- 
ern dominion, with its population of 
240,000,000, and were beginning to have 
a deeper interest in its welfare. The 
notion of governing India by the sword 
—at one time a necessity—was, he 
hoped, for ever abandoned, while he 
had every confidence that the proposal 
of the Prime Minister, if carried, pre- 
ceded as it would be by the visit of the 
Heir to the Throne to India, would con- 
vince the people of that country that we 
were anxious that our rule there should 
be one of strict justice, and that our de- 
sire was that we should long continue to 
possess her to be an honour and a glory 
to the Imperial Crown. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I merely rise 
for the purpose of saying that, though 
I do not complain of the form in which 
this Bill is brought before the House— 
that of giving power to the Queen to 
assume what title She may think fit— 
yet I venture to say that I trust the 
House will be informed before the second 
reading what the title will be. I do not 
think that we should be departing from 
our respect for the Queen, or that we 
should not be showing due deference to 
Her wishes—and, indeed, I think that 
we should not be doing our duty as sub- 
jects—if, in a matter so closely connected 
with our position as subjects, we did not 
take the opportunity of expressing our 
opinions with regard to this title. I 
confess that I think it is possible that 
a title might be assumed to which we 
might, from motives of loyalty, feel that 
we ought to make some objection. I 
agree with my right hon. Friend that 
the word ‘ Empress”—although I do 
not know that either the Minister or 


the Crown would suggest that title—is 
|a word not very suited to English ideas, 


and the Imperial idea of government is 
not one very pleasing to English feelings. 
I would prefer the old phrase of King 
or Queen. Again, if we are to make 
this an opportunity to convey an im- 
pression to our Indian fellow-country- 
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men, let us endeavour to convey a true 
one. (If we convey the idea of personal 
_rule, it would not be a true impression. 
The Queen governs over them, as over 
us, with the assistance of the Lords and 
Commons—of her Parliament; and it 
would not be right, or wise, or true to give 
a notion to the vast multitudes of India 
that in her dominion they would have 
anything approaching a personal govern- 
ment. Another reason why I am very 
anxious to know what the title is to be 
is the possibility of what may be omitted. 
If there is any change, there ought to 
be an allusion to the colonies. It would 
be a slight to them if they were omitted. 
So long as our Sovereign is called King 
or Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
they were included; but if India be 
picked out the colonies will feel that 
they ought at least to be mentioned. I 
do not doubt that is found to be a prac- 
tical difficulty. The Prime Minister was 
under the impression that in the first 
year of this century a Proclamation was 
made alluding to the ‘‘ dependencies.” 
The right hon. Gentleman would see 
that that was not the case. [Mr. D1s- 
RAELI: It is in the Act. ] at is in 
the Act is, that there is power to do so 
if the King should think fit. The Act 
says that— 


“the country shall pass by the name of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and that the Royal style and title appertaining 
to the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom 
and its dependencies should be so as by our 
Royal Proclamation we should appoint.” 


There is, however, no mention of the 
dependencies in the Proclamation, and 
this shows practically the difficulty. Of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman would 
not think of calling our vast colonies 
now ‘‘ dependencies,” and I am only 
pointing this out as a practical difficulty. 
A difficulty, I suppose, was felt at the 
time of the change of rule in India, for 
the Proclamation there alludes to both 
colonies and dependencies. It was never 
issued in England or passed by the Coun- 
cil in England; but I suppose it was 
sent here for approval by the Council, 
and I find it in Zhe Times of December 6, 
1858. It isa Proclamation by the Queen 
in Council to the Princes and people of 
India. It is stated to be by the ‘‘ Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Colonies and Dependencies thereof in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Aus- 
tralasia ;’’ and I think it is desirable 
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that this should be borne in mind. If 
after this India was added, and no allu- 
sion made to the great colonies of Canada 
and Australia, I think there would be 
a discontent, which I should be glad 
to see exist, because the absence of it 
would show disloyalty. 

Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE de- 
sired to express his total dissent from 
the observations of the hon. Member 
near him (Sir George Campbell), and 
he hoped this debate would not close 
without Her Majesty’s Government 
giving some disavowal to the proposal 
that,\in assuming this new title they 
were advising the Queen to assume new 
powers and new prerogatives as regarded 
the Princes of India which the Queen 
did not at present possess.) It was to 
be very much deprecated that it should 
go forth to the people of this country 
and of India that observations had been 
made in this House by a Gentleman 
having a large acquaintance with India, 
calling upon the Government to advise 
Her Majesty to assume the powers of 
the Great Mogul. Having some know- 
ledge of India himself, he strongly pro- 
tested against anything of the kind, 
because it was most unadvisable and 
dangerous. Many years ago a certain 
doctrine- was started by a former Go- 
vernor General of India as to their being 
Lords Paramount of India, which had 
its effect in the assertion of the Govern- 
ment with regard to cases of adoption. 
The power they had received a rude 
shock in the Sepoy War, and at its 
close, when the Government of India 
was assumed by the Sovereign of this 
country, the Government of the day 
issued a Proclamation disavowing those 
doctrines, and announcing that the rights 
of succession which the Native Princes 
held so dear would be respected. That 
precedent might, in his opinion, be fol- 
lowed at the present time. He would 
not enter into the question as to the 
meaning of the titles of Emperor and 
King; but he thought the people of 
India would watch the matter very 
closely and anxiously, to know if under 
it any extra power or authority was as- 
sumed; and in the event of the House 
advising Her Majesty to adopt this new 
title, a Proclamation ought to go forth 
assuring the Native Princes and the 
people of India generally that no more 
was meant by the title than the words 
themselves conveyed. With regard to 
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the Native Princes, of whom his hon. 
Friend had spoken so slightingly, and 
almost contemptuously — [Sir GzorcE 
CampseLL: No, no!]—well, perhaps he 
meant to compliment them by comparing 
them to Lord Lorne. These Native 
Princes held their rights under treaties 
by which they entered into voluntary 
engagements with the British Govern- 
ment, and which placed them, it was 
true, in a certain position of dependency; 
bnt they were as much the champions of 
their rights and held them as dearly as 
the inhabitants of this country do the 
liberties they enjoy. Nothing was more 
to be deprecated than our assuming 
power beyond these treaties. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, while no one 
was more anxious that everything should 
be done to secure and, if possible, en- 
hance the dignity of Her Majesty’s titles, 
hoped nothing would be done to disturb, 
directly, or indirectly, or in any way, 
the title by which the Queen and Her 
Majesty’s predecessors had been long 
honoured as Kings and Queens of the 
United Kingdom. He remembered that 
in 1850, with reference to the question 
of a new coinage, an attempt was made 
to abridge the title of Her Majesty. It 
was sufficient at that time to call the at- 
tention of the House to the change that 
was contemplated, in order to induce 
the Government of the day to abandon 
the idea of curtailing Her Majesty’s title 
as Queen of the United Kingdom. The 
Crown of the United Kingdom was un- 
doubtedly Imperial by the ‘title of cen- 
turies. Nothing could add to its force, 
and it could only lose by being tampered 
with. Whatever additional titles Her 
Majesty might be advised to assume, he 
trusted that Her Majesty’s present title 
to the Crown of the United Kingdom— 
‘‘ Victoria, by the Grace of God, of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of 
the Faith,” would remain inviolate. 

Mr. ANDERSON( said, it was some- 
what premature to discuss the Bill. It 
was quite true that so far they had had 
no proposal that the new title should 
be Empress of India, but that would be 
the question of interest. \If the title of 
Empress was combined’ with that of 
Queen, they would have to consider what 
those terms meant. If they had the same 
meaning, one or the other must be su- 
perfluous; but if, on the other hand, 
they had different and opposing mean- 
ings, the one must contradict the other. 
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We need not go back to the hi of 
the words in order to find out their 
meaning, because the people of this 
country would be content to take their 
ordinary acceptation of the meaning— 
namely, that ‘‘King” or ‘‘ Queen” 
was a constitutional title, and that 
“Emperor” or ‘‘ Empress” was a 
despotic title. Consequently, to add 
‘‘ Empress” to the title of the British 
Queen would be derogatory to her. He 
sincerely hoped it would not be at- 
tempted, and he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) that it would 
be a slight and an insult to our great 
colonies if we took up India and left 
the others out altogether. He should, 
indeed, be surprised if the colonies did 
not regard such an attempt with great 
indignation. If they did not, it would 
mean that they cared little about us. 
He would suggest that Her Majesty’s 
title should be ‘‘ Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, and South Africa.”’ That 
title might be inconveniently lengthy ; 
but it would not insult either of our 
colonies. 

Mr. DISRAELT: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
London (Mr. Lowe) himself must have 
felt that, with the exception of his last 
remarks, he was dnd able to attract 
the attention of the House. There 
was one feature about them which 
did not surprise me, and that was that 
the right hon. Gentleman contemplated, 
as the basis of his argument, that we 
should one day lose India. He is the 
only right hon. Gentleman in the House 
who would have offered an argument of 
that kind. The right hon. Gentleman is 
a prophet, but he is always a prophet of 
evil. Whether retaining our rule in 
India, or attacking a war in Abyssinia, 
I am always prepared to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman a prophecy of the 
dark-coming fortunes of this prosperous 
country. \'Then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the precedents are against 
us. He says that the Government of 
Lord Palmerston, which had to consider 
the state of India, and the Government 


of Lord Derby, which had to construct 


the new Constitution for India, both de- 
clined taking the step which I have to- 
night asked the House to advise Her 
Majesty to take. But is it not obvious 
that there were ample and sufficient rea- 
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sons why the Ministries of Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord Derby should not have 
considered it then expedient for the Go- 
vernment of this country to take a step 
of this kind? Why, when our swords 
were reeking with carnage in termin- 
ating a mutiny of almost unequalled 
magnitude, that certainly was not a 
period when we could advise Her Ma- 


jesty to make an addition to Her titles. 


Though I did not care to mention the 
subject, that, of course, was the reason 
why, in the Administration of Lord 
Derby, we did not take the step which 
we for some time considered. Then the 
xight hon. Gentleman said his last obser- 
vation was one worthy of the attention of 
the House, and of a most serious charac- 
ter. (That was as to the slur we are now 
putting on the colonies by the course I 
am indicating by the introduction of this 
Bill. We need not now go into any ar- 
gument, after what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Memberfor Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) has said, on the language of 
the Act of Union and the Proclamation. 
It turns out, as was my first impression, 
that by the provision in the Act of 
Union Parliament enabled the Sovereign 
to proclaim his style and title for the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and its dependencies. But I was 
first met by a denial that that language 
was in the Act. 

Mr. LOWE: I said there was nothing 
about it in the Proclamation. 

Mr. DISRAELI: When the King, 
who had to carry into effect the provision 
of the Act of Parliament, considered 
what was the style and title which would 
adequately and completely represent his 
position as a Sovereign, he described 
himself as King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, because 
the dependencies were contained in that 
title, because he felt that the colonies were 
contained in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Therefore, as to the alleged slur, I think, 
on the contrary, it would be a slur to 
introduce the names of the colonies into 
this Bill. It would be a slur to tell Aus- 
tralia and Canada and the men of New 
Zealand—‘“ You are to create a specific 
title for the Sovereign, and are not to 
rank amongst the population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” Considering the intimate re- 
lations between our colonies and the 
United Kingdom—considering that this 
House of Parliament is strengthened and 
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enlightened by several Gentlemen who 
distinguished themselves in the colonies 
— it is absurd to suppose that our colo- 
nial fellow-subjects misconceive the spirit 
in which we are proposing to legislate ; 
but, onthe contrary, I believe there would 
be great cause of complaint if we drew a 
line and made a distinction between 
those of Her Majesty’s subjects who live 
in the United Kingdom and those who 
are to be found in Canada or elsewhere. 
Still there is one point upon which( I 
would make a remark, and that is with 
reference to the observations of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Lanarkshire 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke), with regard 
to the possible misconception of our pro- 
posal by the Indian Princes. I have no 
fear of that. Certainly, this Bill is not 
brought in merely to gratify the Indian 
Princes; but with a conviction that it 
will be a source of satisfaction to the 
many millions of people who in India 
obey the rule of Her Majesty the Queen, 
but I may say, that we happen to 
know that, as far as any particular class 
in India is concerned, it is the Native 
Princes who will be peculiarly gratified 
if this step is taken. I must still de- 
scribe them as a numerous body of 
Sovereign Princes. The statement that 
some are of very great antiquity I was 
surprised to hear doubted, for it is 
a subject which is capable of demon- 
stration. Others, it may be, are of more 
recent origin; but in the majority of 
cases they possess large armies, vast 
treasures, capital cities, and millions of 
subjects. During the visit of the Heir 
Apparent to India these Princes have 
been brought very much together at 
courtly festivals and on occasions when 
His Royal Highness has held investi- 
tures of knightly orders. These last as- 
semblies have, more than the merely 
festival occasions, brought the Princes 
into intimate relations with the Crown ; 
and while they have felt proud to be the 
feudatories of a great Power, they have 
felt anxious that some steps should be 
taken in order to bring them more closely 
into union with the Crown. I think, 
therefore, that to the Indian Princes this 
course which we suggest will be most 
gratifying. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate) deprecates any change in the 
titles of Her Majesty; but I would re- 
mind him that the present Bill, so far 
from making any change, would merely 
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enable Her Majesty to add to the titles 
She at present possesses—therefore, the 
fears of my hon. Friend have no founda- 
tion. I trust, therefore, that the House 
will allow me to introduce this Bill. Of 
course, every observation that has been 
made will receive grave and sincere at- 
tention on our part; but it is because we 
are convinced that it is a matter of high 
policy that this step should be taken that 
I press upon the House for permission to 
introduce this Bill, and to ask that it be 
now read the first time. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I do not intend to 
add a word to the debate on this subject, 
which has been so interesting; but the 
question which has been asked by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), as to whether 
the Government will state what is in- 
tended to be done before the Bill comes 
to a second reading, is an important one, 
to which no answer has been given. I 
think hon. Members who are quite 
willing that something should be done, 
and hon. Members who think nothing is 
necessary, will be equally anxious to 
know what is intended to be done before 
they pass the Bill. For what we are 
doing affects, no doubt, the sentiment of 
the people, not only in the United King- 
dom, but in every part of the Empire, 
and it affects also, not only those who 
are now living, but those who are to 
come after us. Therefore, I think the 
House is entitled to know what is in- 
tended to be done before it passes a Bill 
giving the power to do something in 
regard to a matter which we deem to be 
of considerable importance. 

. Mr. DISRAELI : I would just point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that if 
I give the information which he requires 
—I do not say, so faras I am personally 
concerned, I will or will not; but I am 
now speaking abstractedly on the point 
—if I give the information which he 
requires, we shall not pass a Bill 
enabling Her Majesty to use and assume 
titles which She thinks expedient; but 
that, on the contrary, we shall be bind- 
ing Her Majesty down to use only that 
one we shall have passed. It is quite 
unusual to take that course; it was not 
taken in the former instances to which I 
have adverted; and it would be an in- 
vasion of the just Prerogative of the 
Crown which certainly ought not to be 
rudely touched. At the same time, it 
is well known that Her Majesty has 
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hitherto exercised her Prerogative in the 
most gracious manner, and I will only 
say at present that I hope the House 
will allow the Bill to be introduced. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
thought that as Queen was the title held 
by Her Majesty as the head of the United 
Kingdom, a State with a Constitutional 
Government, She ought to be styled 
Empress of India where the Govern- 
ment was despotic. In Austria, Francis 
Joseph was Emperor—for there his Go- 
vernment was a despotism—but in Hun- 
gary, the Constitution of which differed 
very materially from that of Austria, he 
was King. India was not a representa- 
tive Government, but a Government of 
Lieutenant Governors and Commis- 
sioners not elected by the people of 
India. 

Mr. GOLDSMID begged to say, that 
the Government of Austria was no more 
a despotic Government than the Govern- 
ment of England. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to enable Her Most Gracious Majesty to 
make an addtion to the Royal Style and Titles 
appertaining to the Imperial Crown of the 
United Kingdom and its Dependencies, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Disrazu, Mr. Secre- 
tary Cross, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, and Lord 
Gerorce Hamitton. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL—[Bu 49.] 
(Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Edward Stanhope.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —.( Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Mr. RATHBONE said, he thought 
hon. Members might congratulate them- 
selves that they were approaching this 
difficult and intricate subject in a state 
of feeling admirably calculated to lead 
to a satisfactory conclusion. The dis- 
cussion, so far, had been generally 
marked by an evident desire to approach 
the subject with fair argument and 
without the introduction of irritating 
language. No one could listen to the 
speeches of the Members of the Govern- 
ment without seeing how carefully and 
thoughtfully they had inquired into and 
weighed all the considerations that ought 
to affect legislation; and he believed it 
would be a great relief to all those who 
understood the real difficulties of the 
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question to know that the Government 
had taken their stand on the sound 
principle of English legislation—that a 
shipowner was to be allowed to conduct 
his business with the freedom enjoyed 
in other trades, but held strictly respon- 
sible for the use he made of his freedom. 
Had anybody supposed it possible to 
combine the two incompatible prin- 
ciples of minute Government inter- 
ference and direction and shipowners’ 
responsibility, their minds must by 
that time have been disabused of 
the notion. The hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) had himself fully 
and frankly admitted the impossibility 
of this double responsibility. He stated 
plainly that if the system of Government 
surveys and load-line which he advo- 
cated were adopted. He (Mr. Rathbone) 
would use his own words— 


“Tn the absence of proved subsequent neglect, 
of course it should relieve from responsibility, 
as also a properly ascertained and determined 
load-line should relieve from responsibility for 
overloading if that line is not submerged. We 
have practically asserted the responsibility of 
the shipowner when we require him to repair 
his ship, and when we define the point beyond 
which he shall not load, and to talk therefore of 
holding him responsible if accident occurs even 
while these requirements are complied with, is 
unreasonable and absurd.” 

Many shipowners were at first inclined 
to accept a proposal which would relieve 
them from responsibility on condition of 
their compliance with certain minute but 
clearly laid-down regulations; but they 
soon saw that, in the first place, it was 
impossible for Government to assume 
such a responsibility ; and, in the second 
place, that if it did, it would inevitably 
lead step by step to such an amount and 
detail of Government interference—such 
a gradual and inevitable tightening the 
iron machinery of Government control— 
that would crush the very life out of the 
trade, and utterly prevent improvement 
and progress. Suppose the Government 
survey given and the Government load- 
line fixed, and a certificate of seaworthi- 
ness granted to the loaded ship, Govern- 
ment would have dealt with avery small 
portion, and, in ordinary cases, by no 
means the most important portion, of the 
elements of safety for a ship. Govern- 
ment had already ample powers to stop 
cases of very excessive and conspicuous 
overloading, and, short of such very ex- 
cessive and conspicuous overloading, the 
way in which a cargo was stowed was of 
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far more importance to the safety of a 
ship than the exact depth to which she 
was loaded. Was it intended that Govern- 
ment officials were to watch the stowage 
of every ship and to certify that it was 
properly done; because, if not, would 
not the other certificate that the ship was 
properly loaded, because her Government 
load-line was not submerged, have the 
inevitable tendency of setting at rest the 
consciences of shipowners and the vigi- 
lance of the underwriters, the shipper of 
cargo, the sailor, and the surveyor, 
whose interested vigilance was far more 
effective than any Government control? 
The investigations made during the 
Recess had clearly shown the danger 
which must result from a general adop- 
tion of Government surveys. On this 
point he could refer with confidence to 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Board of Trade and to the hon. and 
learned Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), who, to the great 
satisfaction of the whole Mercantile com- 
munity, was now the Parliamentary 
Secretary to that Board. They had 
visited together during the Recess 
several of the seaports, and had ex- 
amined sailors, captains, surveyors, en- 
gineers, machine makers, shipbuilders, 
and shipowners, and he would appeal to 
them to endorse his statement that from 
the evidence of those persons the surveys 
of passenger ships under the Board of 
Trade had prevented the safest, the most 
economical, the most effective, and the 
best form 6f ship and machinery being 
adopted. They stated further that they 
had been repeatedly compelled, in com- 
pliance with the rules of the Board of 
Trade and the demands of the surveyors, 
to do that which they did not consider 
was the most desirable for the safety or 
the efficiency of the vessel. This evi- 
dence came from men who were con- 
nected with the most wealthy and power- 
ful shipping companies in the Kingdom ; 
and if men in their position, with wealth 
and influence at their back, and able, 
therefore, to hold their own with ex- 
ceptional vigour against the Government 
requirements, had been hampered by 
them, what must be the effect of such-a 
system upon the less wealthy rising set 
of shipowners to whom we must look for 
improvement and progress? One of the 
most valuable parts of the present Bill 
was that which gave a prompt appeal 
from the surveyor’s decision to skilled 
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referees in doubtful cases; and the mere 
fact that there was such an appeal would 
tend to make the surveyors more careful, 
and their decisions, when confirmed, 
would carry much more weight with the 
shipping community. Carrying public 
opinion with them, their work would be 
not only more easily, but more effectually 
done. The hon. Member for Derby 
offered the option of compulsory classi- 
fication, and perhaps the most practical 
answer to that suggestion was, that the 
largest and most important steamship 
owners declined to class their ships at all. 
Out of over 750,000 tons of the leading 
steamship lines which were represented 
by the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation — an association representing 
one-third of the whole steam tonnage 
of the Kingdom—over 400,000 tons were 
not classed in any public register. The 
reason for that was, not because the 
owners wished to build ships inferior in 
strength or quality to Lloyd’s require- 
ments, but because they wished to build 
them in a different and superior manner, 
and to have their hands free to intro- 
duce such improvements as they thought 
desirable, without having to consult the 
Committee of either Lloyd’s or of the 
Liverpool Registry as to whether they 
might do so or not. Besides those Liver- 
pool steamers, those of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company and of the Royal 
Mail Company, and other large London 
lines were unclassed. That was a prac- 
tical assertion of great authority and 
weight that compulsory classification was 
not desirable. Could it, on the other 
hand, be shown that the great loss of 
life at sea which had so naturally ex- 
cited public interest would be prevented 
by classifying the whole shipping of this 
country? From the Report of the Royal 
Commission it appeared that there were 
in six years 5,316 lives lost by ships 
where the cause of loss was ascertained ; 
but of these 5,153, or 97 per cent, were 
lost in vessels which there was every 
reason to believe were seaworthy, and 
only 163 were lost in vessels from un- 
seaworthiness. Besides these lives lost 
from known causes, there were 5,345 
lost in missing ships, the cause being 
unknown, and of these 4,223, nearly 
four-fifths, were lost in classed ships, 
and only 1,122 in unclassed ships. It 
was, therefore, clear either that the great 
bulk of these missing ships were not 
lost through unseaworthiness, or, if they 
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were, that classification was no security 
against it. Lloyd’s, the Liverpool Re- 
gistry, and the Bureau Veritas were all 
very well managed, and most useful 
societies as voluntary societies, and would 
be generally used by shipowners where 
there was no great change or improve- 
ment going on in the model or machi- 
nery of ships; but to make their rules 
compulsory would impede progress, and 
could have very little effect on loss of life 
at sea. But it might be justly contended 
that those who represented shipping com- 
munities ought not to be content with 
merely demonstrating the dangerous 
tendency of proposals for legislation, but 
should show plainly what they thought 
could be done to diminish unnecessary 
loss of life at sea. In what he was about 
to say he might assume that everybody 
interested in merchant shipping had read 
or would read the admirable article in the 
last Quarterly Review, for it contained, in 
the shortest space possible, the most com- 
plete account of the facts and principles 
of legislation concerning shipping. It 
was evidently written by one who had 
made the matter the study of his life, 
and who viewed it not from a ship- 
owner’s, but from an official and execu- 
tive point of view. Clause 3 of the Bill, 
which was a repetition of the misde- 
meanourclause of last Session, would have 
a most beneficial effect in saving life. It 
would impress upon the mind of the 
most thoughtless that it was a crime 
wilfully, or by criminal negligence, to 
send an unseaworthy ship to sea, and 
the effect of that on public opinion would 
be more powerful than the deterrent 
effect of that clause itself. But there 
were undoubtedly some trades in which 
there had been unnecessary loss of life, 
to which we might with advantage direct 
our attention. These were, principally, 
the export trade of dead weight—coal 
and iron—from this country, and the 
import trade of grain and timber into 
this country. Now, with regard to the 
outward trades of iron and coal, as they 
started from ports in this country, the 
legislation of 1871 and 1873, with that 
of last Session, gave ample power to the 
Board of Trade to deal with them, and 
survey and stop any ships that they had 
reason to suppose were either defective 
or overladen, and all that was needed 
now was good administration rather 
than fresh legislation. Again, the clause 
in the Act of last Session dealing with 
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the grain trade, introduced by the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed), 
enacted what was requisite in this re- 
spect; and what was now required was 
such arrangement for the administra- 
tion of the law that it should be effec- 
tual. But with respect to deck-cargoes 
of timber, he was not sure whether it 
would not be necessary to go somewhat 
further than the proposal of the Govern- 
ment; for, from all connected with the 
trade whom he had been able to consult 
upon the subject, he had received but 
one opinion—that the great loss of life 
in the timber trade arose from carrying 
deck cargoes in the winter season; and 
they all agreed in thinking that if the 
law could be made to affect all, so as to 
put all ships, foreign as well as British, 
on the same footing, deck cargoes of 
timber ought to be prohibited altogether 
in the winter season. That, however, 
was a matter for consideration in Com- 
mittee, and when the Bill got there, he 
thought it would be possible to show 
how the object sought might be obtained 
by a clause not open to the objection 
made by the President of the Board of 
Trade to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby. Before sitting down, he 
must try to get rid of certain confused 
ideas which seemed to have possessed 
the minds of many who were not ac- 
quainted with ships and shipowners. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Pembroke that it was most undesirable 
to speak of shipowners as if they were 
better than, or in any respect different 
from, the rest of humanity; but, argu- 
ing the question solely upon the most 
plain, clear, and pure self-interest, it 
was a most extraordinary delusion to 
suppose that the great body of respect- 
able shipowners were interested in pro- 
tecting. the owners of unseaworthy ships 
or overladen ships from interference or 
punishment, and that all shipowners must 
be regarded in this matter as biased 
witnesses, whose opinion and testimony 
were to be received with hesitation, as 
men whose aim and interest would be 
to throw a shield over the culprits. So 
far from that being the case, we could 
not confer a greater benefit on respect- 
able shipowners than, in the first place, 
to prevent unseaworthy ships being sent 
to sea and to cause them to be broken 
up, or, failing that, to drive them under 
foreign flags; for, if they were to sail 
at all, they had far better, in the in- 
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terests of British honest shipowners, sail 
under a foreign flag. An unseaworthy 
ship under the British flag injured the 
British shipowner in three different 
ways. It exposed him to an unfair 
competition ; it increased the insurance 
which he had to pay, for the under- 
writers so regulated their premiums that 
the ships which went habitually safely 
paid for the ships that were lost; and, 
thirdly, an unseaworthy ship under the 
British flag degraded the British flag, 
and to that extent put it to a disadvan- 
tage in competition with other nations. 
But while we must do all we could by 
wise and sound legislation, based on the 
principles that were applied to other 
trades, to make our shipping as safe as 
possible, we must be careful lest, by 
unsound legislation and excessive inter- 
ference, we drove the heavy trades which 
were in their nature more difficult and 
dangerous than other trades under a 
foreign flag. If we did this we should 
cause two evils—we should drive these 
trades from under the British flag, out 
of the reach, therefore, of that reason- 
able and wise legislation and control 
which might be productive of great - 
benefit ; we should thereby increase the 
risk to life which we were attempting to 
prevent, and we should lose to this 
country trades which were absolutely 
necessary to its prosperity and maritime 
safety. It was in these heavy trades, 
carried on in sailing ships, that we made 
good sailors. The work of a large 
passenger steamer, or a Government 
steamer, containing everything that 
human ingenuity and great wealth could 
provide to make her safe and effective, 
with its minute division of labour, was 
no school for seamanship, energy, or 
resource. It was the practice of some, 
if not all, of the larger steamship 
owners not to take even as a first mate, 
with a view to his ultimately becoming 
a captain of a steamer, any man who 
had not served for a certain time as 
captain of a sailing vessel. As in former 
times, so now, it was the much-abused 
sailing ships of the north-east of Eng- 
land that turned out the finest seamen 
the world could produce. The introduc- 
tion of steam had brought with it dangers 
in this respect, which were the subject 
of constant anxiety to careful steamship 
owners—and the danger had not been 
unfelt in the Royal Navy. Considering 
the large and varied interests which he 
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represented, he hoped he had not intruded 
unreasonably on the attention of the 
House. He had tried to show that, in 
the legislation which was desirable to 
prevent loss of life and property at sea, 
it was not necessary—nay, that it would 
be dangerous—to deviate from the Eng- 
lish principles of leaving the action and 
energy of our citizens free and unfettered 
by minute Government direction ; but 
holding them to a strict account for the 
use of that freedom, when they injured 
or attempted to injure others thereby. 
He had spoken with some confidence, 
for he had taken the utmost pains to 
gain from practical men of all kinds the 
results of their experience; and the 
answers to these inquiries had been so 
uniform that he had acquired an almost 
certainty that the line taken by the Go- 
vernment in their Bill was wise, states- 
manlike, safe, and much more likely to 
be effective than if we were to adopt 
the Continental plan of Government 
surveys and minute interference, which 
those who had tried it admitted to have 
failed. 

Mr. GORST said, that there was a 
general feeling of regret in the country 
that the Government had not dealt with 
that part of the law of Merchant Ship- 
ping which regulated the relations 
between seamen and their employers. 
These relations were embodied in a code 
of laws which was at once very peculiar 
and very stringent. This code was con- 
solidated in the Merchant Shipping Bill 
of last year, and underwent a great deal 
of discussion. Several Amendments were 
introduced into it, and many of its more 
stringent provisions were only carried by 
narrow majorities. Towards the close of 
last Session, Parliament passed two most 
important measures, by which the gene- 
ral relations between employers and 
employed were placed on an entirely 
new footing, and when it was announced 
that the Government intended to legis- 
late on Merchant Shipping it was ex- 
pected that they would apply the prin- 
ciples contained in those Acts, as far as 
possible, to the merchant seamen. It 
was evident that in order to maintain 
life at sea men must be subjected to cer- 
tain rules and discipline. Sailors causing 
loss of life or serious injury to property 
by deserting should be subjected to 
penalties in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the 5th section of the Conspi- 
racy Act, 1875, and therefore the only 
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excuse for special legislation was to stop 
desertion in cases where there was no 
danger to life or property. If any work- 
man, except a seaman, brokea contract he 
could only be sued for damages in a civil 
Court; but a seaman who deserted, 
although that was simply breach of con- 
tract, was liable to be imprisoned on 
summary conviction for three months 
with hard labour, and to forfeit all his 
effects left on board, and all the wages 
he had earned. Again, if a seamen were 
absent from his ship, no matter from 
what cause, 24 hours before his ship was 
due to sail, he could be sent to prison 
for 10 weeks, forfeiting his wages to the 
extent of two days’ pay. Many other 
illustrations could be given of the strin- 
gent and peculiar penalties to which 
seamen were subject. Would Parlia- 
ment venture to impose on any other 
class of workmen penalties of this kind 
for breach of contract? But the objec- 
tion to the law was trifling in comparison 
to the objection to the procedure by 
which it was enforeed—a procedure to 
which we did not subject our criminals. 
A seaman found absenting himself with- 
out leave might be arrested by a master 
or mate, or any other person, without 
warrant, and it was not necessary to carry 
him before a magistrate, unless he re- 
quired it. That need not be done then, 
however, if no justice of the peace hap- 
pened to be near the place where he was 
apprehended. He might at once be 
taken by main force on board ship and 
compelled to fulfil his duties. Would 
they empower any other class of em- 
ployers to enforce performance of con- 
tract by so tyrannical a procedure? There 
was another reason why these laws ought 
to be amended. A seaman might beseized 
in the colonies, in spite of any colonial 
legislation; so that it was in the power of 
the mate of any ship to cause the most 
serious complications between the mother 
country and a colony whose laws on the 
subject of merchant seamen were more 
enlightened than our own. Seamen 
were as respectable a class and as much 
entitled to the protection of the law as 
any other class in the country, and he 
believed they would never have been 
treated in this manner if they had had 
the same electoral influence as other 
working men. If, however, they were 
as degraded as some people alleged, it 
might easily be shown that the class 
laws to which they were subject tended 
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to bring about such a result. He, there- 
fore, hoped the Government would, in 
Committee, introduce a code of law re- 
lating to the relations between merchant 
seamen and their employers which should 
be morein accordance with the enlighten- 
ment of the present day, and carry 
out, so far as was practicable, those prin- 
ciples which the House and the country 
adopted last year. 

Mr. A. PEEL said, in common with 
every other hon. Member, he could not 
but rejoice that at last they saw the 
prospect of the settlement of that ques- 
tion for some considerable time to come. 
The House, he was sure, was now pre- 
pared to deal with the subject in a calm 
spirit, without respect to party, and with 
a sole view to the welfare of our Mer- 
cantile Marine. He held that the estab- 
lishment of Government survey, to the 
extent which some proposed, would 
weaken the responsibility of the ship- 
owner, and as the principle of the liabi- 
lity of the shipowner, which was the 
one they had in view, had been asserted 
in the Bill, he was anxious that nothing 
should be said that would tend to impair 
its application to the fullest extent. The 
Government, however, seemed to doubt 
the application of their own principles, 
for they had filled the Bill with clauses 
that showed they mistrusted the ship- 
owner, and wished to prevent him from 
doing that for which they said he was 
responsible. In dividing the country 
into districts under Wreck Commission- 
ers the Government, he believed, were 
following the advice of a gentleman 
well known at the Board of Trade (Mr. 
O’Dowd); but he could have wished 
they had followed that gentleman’s 
advice a little further and abolished 
advance notes, which were a cause of 
improvidence, and of so many ships 
going to sea with drunken crews. 
[‘* Hear, hear!” and “No, no!”] He 
knew there was much difference of 
opinion upon the subject; but he (Mr. 
Peel) believed the system of advance 
notes might be very safely done away 
with, or at least modified in such a way 
as to be no longer a main source of the 
vice and misery of the seaman. The 
question of laying down rules for the 
proper loading of ships was one of such 
difficulty that the idea which had been 
carried out by the Board of Trade of 
summoning a conference of experts in 
order to determine the general instruc- 
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tions to be issued to inspectors as a 
guide on the subject was almost amusing. 
Judges of the highest character enter- 
tained widely different opinions on this 
question. Even the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) had not been quite 
clear on the subject before the House. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL, in explanation, said, 
that he held that no particular rule 
should be laid down, but that each ship 
should be judged according to the cir- 
cumstances peculiar to her case. 

Mr. A. PEEL said, that as regarded 
the proposed Superior Court, to which 
appeals might be made from the deci- 
sions of surveyors, he did not think 
there was any ground for complaint; 
but with respect to the proposed Court 
of Inquiry, supplemental to the present 
Court of Justices assisted by assessors, 
he thought the essential difficulty of the 
case still remained. There would still 
be the danger of criminating somebody, 
and by whatever Court the inquiry was 
held, there would remain, and always 
must remain, the risk that the civil or 
criminal liability of the master or owner 
would affect the course of the enquiry, 
and divert attention from what was the 
main point of investigation — namely, 
the cause of the casualty. He did 
not think any sufficient grounds had 
been shown for the change, and he 
should like to know exactly what were 
the motives which had prompted the 
Government to introduce this great ma- 
chinery of Wreck Commissioners, sti- 
pendiary magistrates, and special asses- 
sors, when no substantial grievance 
was alleged against the old system. He 
wished to know whether it was intended, 
in the clause respecting shipowners’ lia- 
bility, to make them responsible for 
anything which happened to seamen 
from the act of their fellow-sailors. If 
this principle were laid down in the Bill, 
the railway companies would be on 
the qui vive; their position would be a 
serious one if they were held respon- 
sible for accidents to men in their em- 
ploy from the acts of their fellow-ser- 
vants. As to the proposed certificates 
of health, he hoped they would answer, 
but his hopes were small. The Act of 
1844 provided for certificates distin- 
guishing able-bodied seamen from sea- 
men of any other class; but these cer- 
tificates soon became a dead letter. 
He was sorry to criticize the Bill, to 
which he was not hostile; his sincere 
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desire being to facilitate its passing 
and settle a question which was not 
only of great importance, but one of 
great difficulty. 

Dr. KENEALY expressed a desire to 
say a few words on this important sub- 
ject. He was sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade was actuated by the truest 
desire to advance the interests of the 
Merchant Shipping service and the wel- 
fare of our seamen. There were, how- 
ever, parts of the Bill which were open 
to misconstruction, and should be 
amended. One clause provided that an 
owner sending an unseaworthy ship to 
sea should be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
unless he proved that her going to sea 
in such a state was, under the circum- 
stances, reasonable and justifiable. Now 
what circumstances could justify the 
sending of an unseaworthy ship to sea ? 
The clause should be made more strin- 
gent. The next clause of the Bill re- 
lated to prosecutions, and laid it down 
that no prosecutions should be under- 
taken unless by the sanction of the 
Board of Trade. That, in his opinion, 
was most objectionable. The greatest 
violations of the law took place in con- 
sequence of persons not being at liberty 
to institute prosecutions, because they 
had not received the sanction of the 
Attorney General; and in a matter of 
such great and vital importance as the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, he apprehended 
that the public would be apt to think 
the Government were not sincere when 
the clause provided that no prosecution 
should take place except by the sanction 
of the Board of Trade. He would also 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the persons appointed for this par- 
ticular service under the Board of Trade 
should be persons who had been in the 
Mercantile Marine, and of great expe- 
rience. There was another point which 
related to what was called ships perma- 
nently retired. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman intend to do with those ships ? 
As he was informed, some of them were 
in such bad condition that their timbers, 
if the ships were broken up, would not 
be found available for any useful pur- 
pose. There was another point to which 
he deemed it necessary to call attention, 
and that was as to the importance of the 
manner of stowing grain. As he under- 
stood from experienced authority, the 
best manner of stowing a cargo of grain 
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would be by putting it into bags; and 
he submitted that the owners of ships 
should be compelled by a provision in 
the Bill to have cargoes of grain secured 
for carriage in bags. Another important 
point was that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
should not allow loads to be carried on 
deck. That was a matter calling for the 
serious consideration of the House, and 
heavy penalties should be imposed on 
owners who might allow deck-loading on 
board their ships. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH said, on looking 
over the Bill, he could not again enter 
upon the discussion of whether it 
was desirable to have “‘ grandmotherly 
legislation’’ for taking care of mer- 
chant ships and seamen. ‘There were 
one or two points which shipowners 
regarded with considerable regret. The 
first was that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
not brought in a measure dealing with 
other ships besides British, and thus put 
British and foreign vessels on an equal 
footing. The effect of the present Bill 
would be that many ships would be 
transferred to foreign flags, and their 
owners would thus evade the provisions 
of the Act. He objected to Clause 4 on 
the ground that it adopted an entirely 
new principle with regard to seamen, 
and one which had no existence in the 
ease of other trades in this country. 
Shipowners were entitled to meet with 
due consideration at the hands of the 
Board of Trade, inasmuch as he thought 
it not right to make them answerable 
for acts of their captains and seamen, 
when those parties were away at sea, 
and not under their control. Railway 
companies were in a far better position ; 
they had the means of exercising super- 
vision over their lines day by day ; but 
not so with shipowners, who knew no- 
thing of what occurred on board their 
ships when those ships were away at 
sea, and who therefore ought not to be 
held responsible in such cases. That 
was a matter which he hoped would 
meet with due consideration in Com- 
mittee. With regard to the new Court 
Sr ate to be established by the Bill, 

e thought it would prove very satisfac- 
tory ; and with regard to the appoint- 
ment of two assessors by the Board of 
Trade, he thought it more desirable 
that one of the two should be appointed 
by the local Marine Board. With re- 
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spect to the danger to life from deck- 
loading, he thought the practice of put- 
ting 20 or 30 tons of coal on the deck 
of steamers leaving port, in the hope of 
burning them before bad weather came 
on, most dangerous, and that a clause 
should be embodied in the Bill to prevent 
it by the infliction of severe penalties. 
He regretted, with regard to deck car- 
goes, that there were any exemptions. 
He had little faith in attempts to put 
down deck cargoes of timber; and, 
with reference to the extraordinary 
statement about abolishing bulkheads, 
he always thought they strengthened 
ships. He believed when they had a 
fleet of ships under this Bill without 
bulkheads, there would speedily be an 
an ‘end to the Mercantile Marine of this 
country. One result which he did look 
forward to from the present measure 
was that there would be a material re- 
duction in the cost of ships. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, he approached 
the consideration of the question with 
very great anxiety, he wished, however, 
to make a few remarks to remove, if pos- 
sible, some false impressions as to the 
course he had taken, created by exag- 
gerated statements. The comparisons 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade ranged. in the most extraordinary 
and mysterious manner over different 
periods, indeed, the speech itself was a 
perfect dance among statistics, and he 
(Mr. Plimsoll) confessed that when he 
heard the right hon. Gentleman.impugn 
what he had said as to the loss of life, on 
the authority of a Lloyd’s Reéport, it 
seemed that it was really impossible 
there could be any foundation for the 
charge. He had, therefore, obtained 
the Report, and looked carefully over it, 
and he found that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had compared two different periods 
for his Returns—namely, 1832-35 and 
1870-73; but, in speaking of wrecks, he 
began with the year 1836, and therefore 
the comparison was not fairly made. He 
submitted his own statement on the sub- 
ject, together with the official document, 
to the Statistical Society, and asked them 
to provide a return which would be ac- 
cepted as authoritative on the subject. 
For his own part, he had dealt but 
very little with statistics, and his state- 
ments of facts had been based upon the 
findings of Courts of Inquiry, official 
Returns, Parliamentary Reports, official 
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documents, and other papers of the 
highest kind; and he now found that 
the exaggerations of which he was ac- 
cused were two—first, that one night 
last Session he had overstated—very 
slightly—the loss of life in the last year ; 
and secondly, that, whereas, when he 
spoke of a ship not having been heard 
of he ought to have said she foundered. 
But what happened in consequence of 
these alleged small discrepancies ? Three 
hon. Members of that House upon dif- 
ferent occasions and at widely different 
places had attacked that statement, each 
of them as if it was a separate error, so 
that he had been subjected to no fewer 
than 11 attacks, because he had misstated 
the total loss of life for one year. The in- 
ference was, he thought, irresistible, and 
that was that those hon. Gentleman 
would not have fiddled so long on one 
string if they had had another on which 
to play. It was not, however, for him to 
defend these figures, he would let them 
defend themselves. Then, with respect 
to the loss of life, the Board of Trade al- 
together ignored the great improvements 
which had taken place in the number of 
light-houses, life-boats, and other ap- 
pliances which had been introduced of 
late years for ensuring safety, and the 
result of their calculation was, that sup- 
posing a steamer made five trips in the 
time it would take a sailing vessel to 
make one, we should consider ourselves 
well off if there were only 44 lives lost 
by the steamer as compared with one by 
the sailing vessel. When the first iron 
vessels were constructed the iron was of 
the best quality, equal, in fact, to the 
plates of the best iron boilers, and they 
were practically unsinkable. He had 
talked with the captain of one of those 
ships which had run right against an 
iceberg and lost all her masts, and yet 
made her voyage home in safety. Since 
then it was well known that a very dif- 
ferent quality of iron had been used for 
the construction of such vessels in many 
cases. It was, he could not help think- 
ing, much to be regretted that the whole 
matter should thus have been thrown 
into confusion, for the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman was one to which 
it was difficult to make a reply without 
trespassing unduly on the attention of 
the House. He might, however, be al- 
lowed to refer for a moment to the latest 
‘Wreck Register”’—a document which 
had been issued by the Board of Trade, 
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and the evidence furnished by which he 
presumed the right hon. Gentleman 
would not call in question. In that Re- 
port it was stated that of the total num- 
ber of ships lost on our own coasts in 
1873-4, the loss of 30 was attribut- 
able to defects in the ships or their 
equipments, and of the 30, 19 appeared 
to have foundered from unseaworthiness. 
Referring to the casualties during the 
second period of the year, still on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom, the Re- 
port stated that 91 had occurred from 
defects in the ships and their equipments, 
so that the loss of 121 vessels in one 
year was attributable to unseaworthiness. 
These facts in themselves, it seemed to 
him, furnished ample evidence that some 
legislation on the subject was urgently 
required. In page 10 of the Report it 
was further set forth that 1,000 had been 
lost when the force of the wind did not 
exceed a strong breeze, and that there 
had been 314 casualties when the ships 
ought to have been able to hold their 
course against the wind which prevailed. 
There were many statements of a similar 
kind contained in the Report which he 
did not deem it necessary to quote, and 
he would now address himself to the Bill 
before the House, with which he was not 
at all surprised to find that the ship- 
owners were not displeased, for from 
beginning to end of it the shipowner ap- 
peared to him to count for everything 
and the sailor for nothing. The Bill 
sought to protect the sailor by providing 
certain legal remedies against the ship- 
owner, while it gave to the sailor certain 
legal rights. He had, however, no 
hesitation in saying that those legal 
rights would in the hands of our seamen 
turn out to be useless, for the penalties 
to which shipowners were to be made 
liable would be of very little value, judg- 
ing from the fact that there had been in 
1873-4, as he had just stated, 121 casual- 
ties owing to unseaworthiness, while only 
22 vessels out of the unseaworthy ships 
sent to sea within a given time were 
stopped. He was not surprised at this, 
because he and they all knew how cheap 
professional evidence was, and when 
testimony of that kind was given, the 
men of course had the matter decided 
against them. He did not object to the 
clause, but he did not think it would do 
any good. He had, indeed, not heard 
of one single shipowner having been 
prosecuted by the Board of Trade in 
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England, and only of two in Ireland. 
Nor from the answer which had been 
given to him that very day by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade did he think 
the legal rights which the Bill would 
confer on the sailor would afford him any 
better protection. He did not think sea- 
men were proper judges of the seaworthi- 
ness of vessels, and it was unfair to ship- 
owners that they should be exposed to 
great loss by giving to ignorant men the 
opportunity of stopping vessels. The 
law committed this ridiculous folly—first 
of all it made the seaman a judge, and 
then if, however sincere he might be, he 
made an error, it treated him as a crimi- 
nal and sent him to gaol. In the case of 
scurvy, every one knew that it could be 
prevented bya proper supply of healthy, 
good food. The Government took care, 
that in the case of passenger and emi- 
grant ships the provisions were sur- 
veyed as a matter of course, but there 
was no such survey for seamen’s provi- 
sions. The Act 17 & 18 Vie, ec. 
104, s. 221, provided that three sea- 
men might demand a survey under cer- 
tain circumstances, but he had not heard 
of its ever having been done, and it gave 
an instance how sailors exercised their 
legal rights. He had before him a list 
of four vessels belonging to one firm, 
and on board them 18, 24, 4, and 35 
men were dreadfully afflicted with scurvy. 
Fifteen out of one ship’s company died. 
In order to avoid strong feeling in the 
matter, he thought it better not to name 
the firm.to which these vessels belonged. 
The strange thing, however, was, that 
whenever men suffering from scurvy were 
landed and able to obtain wholesome 
food they got better. He was told, 
though he did not state it asa fact within 
his own knowledge, that the Admiralty 
sold their beef and pork when they were 
no longer fit for the Royal Navy, and 
that they were supplied to merchant 
vessels. As he had on the Paper a Mo- 
tion for Returns on this subject, he would 
only remark now that if the beef and 
pork were bad they ought to be de- 
stroyed, and not sold to unscrupulous 
men to spread disease and death on 
board ship. He believed that with re- 
spect to health on board merchant ships, 
the last Returns of the Board of Trade 
showed that scurvy was very prevalent, 
and that a very large proportion of the 
crews were landed in such a state that 
they had at once to be sent to their 
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friends or to hospitals, while in some 
cases the disease was so bad that the 
ship was unable to continue on her 
course. Now, if men who suffered so 
frightfully never dreamt of bringing an 
action-at-law against their owners, what 
was the use of the legal rights they pos- 
sessed? The legal liability reins ya 
the owners and the legal rights con- 
ferred on the men were, in his opinion, 
perfectly valueless. As to the proposed 
Court of Survey, he sincerely hoped it 
would not be established. It would be 


the Board of Trade over again, and in- 


its dealing with the Mercantile Marine 
that Department seemed to have united 
the maximum of meddling with the 
minimum of management. He wondered 
that. shipowners had not insisted long 
ago on the total re-organization of the 
Board of Trade and demanded a special 
Board of Commissioners, consisting of 
retired shipowners and shipbuilders, who 
knew all about their business, and who 
would be able in a very short time to 
bring about the necessary alterations 
with the least possible trouble. Such a 
body ought to have power to make bye- 
laws about undermanning, boats, and 
other matters which were essential, but 
which could not be crystallized in an 
Act of Parliament. When this was 
done we should see daylight, and he 
was persuaded that in a very short time 
there would be a wonderful diminution 
in the loss of life at sea, and such an 
addition to the comfort and safety of 
the men as would make it no longer 
difficult to man our vessels, while respect- 
able men would not be ashamed, as they 
were at present, of beginning life as 
sailors. ith respect to the load-line 
there was no supervision provided either 
at the port which a vessel was cleared 
outwards, or at the port of unloading; 
and the clause as to grain-loading as it 
stood in the Bill would be perfectly 
valueless. Then with respect to deck- 
loading, the provisions respecting which 
would be practically nugatory, the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade dealt with that practice 
in an entirely new way, for through Mr. 
Thomas Gray, he wrote to Lloyd’s Com- 
mittee and asked them to investigate 
this subject. That Committee accord- 
ingly nominated two gentlemen of great 
experience, who examined the data of 
6,830 voyages made by timber-laden 
ships from North American ports while 
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deck-loading was prohibited, and in the 
10 years following the removal of the 
prohibition. Although the traffic was now 
three times as great, and consequently 
men have a better chance of escape in 
the event of vessels becoming water- 
logged, yet it was found there were four 
times as many lives lost since the prohi- 
bition of the practice was swept away 
as were lost during the period when 
the prohibition existed. To neglect to 
deal with that question in the Bill, or 
deal with it in an ineffectual manner 
was very silly. The load-line proposed 
by the Bill seemed to be an owner’s 
load-line, but there was no principle laid 
down for guidance, and if he chose to 
put it on the bulwarks probably no one 
would interfere with him. He objected 
to the proposal, because owners were 
often shopkeepers, without the special 
and technical knowledge requisite for 
that purpose. It was his intention, in- 
stead of recognizing the owner’s load- 
line, to ask for the appointment of a 
Commission to examine all such load- 
lines, with power to provide a proper 
freeboard wherever necessary. The Bill 
was also defective in not providing a 
penalty for a wrong load-line, but he 
should endeavour in Committee to supply 
the omission. The Bill provided means 
for better investigating casualties than 
now existed; but the difference between 
his proposal and the proposal of the 
Government was this—that he advocated 
precaution, while they advocated sub- 
sequent inquiry; but the precaution 
would be infinitely cheaper and more 
efficacious for the object in view, and 
when the Bill went into Committee he 
hoped to give good reasons for inducing 
Parliament to accept his proposal. Train- 
ing ships were affected by the Bill, and 
he saw no reason why little orphan boys 
at present running through the streets 
—the waifs and strays of society—should 
not be taken into training-ships and 
made seamen after we had got some 
seaworthy ships, supplied with good pro- 
visions. The loss of life at sea, however, 
was at present so great that it would 
take a great many of those training- 
ships to meet the demand for sailors. 
He had heard of one shipowner, a Mem- 
ber of that House, who had lost 28 men 
within the last year, and of another, also 
a Member, who had lost seven ships, 
whereby 100 seafaring lives were sacri- 
ficed, If there were to be such a waste 
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of the raw material as this, he thought 
the House would pause before it ex- 
pressed satisfaction with, or assented to, 
any arrangement such as the Govern- 
ment proposed. Let life be first made 
safe at sea, so that nothing but unavoid- 
able danger and hardship would have 
to be encountered, and then there would 
be no disposition to begrudge any amount 
of money for training ships. What he 
submitted to the House was this—that 
ships which needed repair should be re- 
paired, and that ships should not be al- 
lowed to be overloaded. Let there be 
an efficient survey, so that vessels which 
had gone through their classes, and were 
unfit to carry coal and ore on coast 
voyages, should no longer be entrusted 
with human lives. On these points, 
then, it was his intention to join issue 
with the Government by asking for a 
compulsory survey. His Amendments 
would be drawn by able counsel and in 
a conciliatory spirit, anxious as he was 
to consult the wishes and interests of 
shipowners to the utmost. Those Amend- 
ments he would give the Committee an 
opportunity of deciding on by their vote, 
and might God defend the right. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it was not 
his wish to offer any observations upon 
points which must be more fully dis- 
cussed hereafter in Committee on the 
Bill; but there were one or two subjects 
upon which some misconception existed 
not only in regard to the provisions of 
the Bill, but as to the action of the Board 
of Trade as the Department charged 
with the administration of previous Acts. 
It was stated the other day, as it was 
also said last year, by the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), that it was not 
the custom of the Board of Trade to hold 
wreck inquiries, except in cases in which 
the guilt of the captain in command was 
concerned. That was not the case, for 
reports were made in all cases by the 
Receivers of Wrecks, and if from these 
reports an inquiry into the circumstances 
of a wreck seemed to be desirable, the 
Board of Trade always ordered such an 
inquiry to be made. In corroboration 
of that statement, if hon. Members would 
look through the Wreck Registers they 
would find that Courts of Inquiry were 
held where the guilt of the master was 
not concerned, but where there was 
reason to believe the vessel was either 
not seaworthy, or was overloaded, or was 
an improper ship for the purpose for 
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which she was employed. An objection 
had been taken to the existing Courts of 
Inquiry, on the ground that the civil and 
criminal proceedings were mixed up 
together. In the dropped Bill of last 
year a proposal was made on the part of 


_the Government to distinguish between 


the civil and criminal liability of the 
captain. That proposition had been 
abandoned this Session, for the reason 
that if an inquiry were held into the 
causes of a casualty, and if the certi- 
ficate were left to be dealt with by 
some Court afterwards, the certificate 
would never be dealt with at all. In 
small cases the witnesses would never 
be kept together. Moreover, in such 
inquiries it was found, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel) had 
pointed out, that it was, in practice, im- 
possible to separate the civil and cri- 
minal proceedings. It would be found 
that when there was anything hang- 
ing over the head of the master, and 
when it was possible that his conduct 
might be made liable to future con- 
demnation, whether in a Court of Law or 
by public opinion, then in any formal in- 
quiry the master’s mouth was sealed, and 
it was, therefore, unnecessary and useless 
to hold two inquiries instead of one. 
Now, how did the Government propose 
to deal with this case? First, they pro- 
posed to establish a superior class of 
Judges, called Wreck Commissioners. 
In the first instance, they proposed to 
appoint a Wreck Commissioner, specially 
qualified for the purpose, to sit in Lon- 
don, where it was found impossible for 
the police magistrates to hear these cases. 
The Government also took power to ap- 
point two additional Commissioners, be- 
cause the number of these inquiries would 
probably be increased, and in cases of 
great importance a Special Commissioner 
would be sentdown. In doing so, how- 
ever, the Government did not intend ge- 
nerally to supersede the local magistrates 
or the stipendiary magistrates, whose 
powers had been exercised with great 
advantage. In the next place, the Go- 
vernment took power to make rules; and 
their object in doing so was that rules 
should be in all cases strictly prescribed, 
so that in all inquiries held before two 
justices, or a stipendiary magistrate, 
or a Wreck Commissioner, the primary 
duty of the Court should be to insti- 
tute a full and searching inquiry into 
all the causes of the disaster. The 
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rules would also provide that if in the 
opinion of the officer Ss the 
Board of Trade, or of the Judge, the 
circumstances disclosed were such as to 
incriminate any one person, then the 
Court should be bound to give him notice 
of all the charges, and afford him, by 
adjournment or otherwise, every oppor- 
tunity of meeting the case against him. 
That was the explanation of the form of 
procedure which his right hon. Friend 
proposed to establish by this Bill. To 
show to what extent the number of in- 
quiries had increased since it had been 
provided that a legal officer of the Board 
of Trade should attend to them, he might 
mention that whereas in 1865 there had 
been only 37 inquiries, there had been in 
1875 274 inquiries, and they had every 
reason to believe that under the provi- 
sions of this Bill the number of inquiries 
would be still more increased. The hon. 
Member for Derby seemed to think that 
the Board of Trade must be remiss in 
its duty, because it had stopped a great 
number of ships as unseaworthy and 
had yet instituted so few prosecutions ; 
but it was the merit of the system now 
in force and proposed to be continued 
that it stopped people from committing 
crime—it ails stopped ships before 
they were sent to sea and before there 
was an attempt to send them to sea. The 
Board of Trade might be justified in de- 
taining a ship, and yet the owner might 
not come within the letter of the law as 
criminally guilty of sending or attempt- 
ing to send the ship to sea. That morning 
a valuable Paper had been placed in the 
hands of hon. Members, and it showed 
clearly the difficulties with which the 
Board had to contend, the reasons why 
it had instituted so few prosecutions, and 
why it had been successful in still fewer 
cases. The various proposals relating 
to deck cargoes would have to be fully 
considered in Committee, but he should 
be justified in making one remark now. 
On several occasions the hon. Member 
for Derby had referred to a report made 
by two members of Lloyd’s at the request 
of the Board of Trade, and laid before 
the Commission on Unseaworthy Ships ; 
but the hon. Member was clearly not 
cognizant of another table, of exactly 
equal authority, because it was also pre- 
pared by Lloyds, but applied to many 
more ports, and extended over a longer 
period. It showed distinctly what the 
casualties were between 1840 and 1862, 
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when the deck-loading law was in opera- 
tion, and between 1862 and 1872, when 
it was repealed; and it was a curious 
fact that this Return was contradictory 
of the other, because it showed distinctly 
that the total losses had not increased 
and that the casualties had actually 
diminished. This only proved that there 
were varying statistics which the Royal 
Commissioners were unable to reconcile, 
though they attempted to do so; but 
when the House decided this matter 
it would do so not upon statistics, but 
upon arguments in favour of the Go- 
vernment proposal or any counter pro- 
posals which might be made. As to 
grain cargoes, his right hon. Friend had 
hardly been understood in the statement 
he had made, for he had fully explained 
how loyally he had endeavoured to carry 
out the intentions of Parliament. The 
difficulty the Department had experi- 
enced in considering the peculiar circum- 
stances of so many ports had not been 
fully realized. It had to discover where 
surveyors ought to be appointed, where 
special circumstances rendered such ap- 
pointments unnecessary, where the un- 
derwriters caused surveys to be made 
which need not be repeated, and the 
peculiar circumstances of isolated ports. 
The exceptional position of Taganrog, 
for instance, to which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Plimsoll) had alluded, occasioned 
difficulty, for it was found that an efficient 
survey there would cost £800 a-year. 
As regarded surveys at home the in- 
structions were most precise; and, as it 
was hoped most ships would be inspected 
before leaving ports abroad, it was be- 
lieved that such inspection would be the 
less necessary in all cases here. They 
had directed the inspection of those ships 
which showed a list or had met with 
casualties during the voyage, and, after 
the experience of two months at the end of 
the grain season, he believed this would 
enable them to deal satisfactorily with the 
question of grain cargoes. He believed 
the 4th clause of the Bill would not bear 
the construction which the hon. Member 
for Warwick had put upon it ; it was not 
the intention of the Government that it 
should alter the law; and he believed 
when its terms came to be more fully 
criticized it would be found that it did 
not. While thanking the hon. Member 
for Derby for the careful criticisms he 
had passed upon the Bill, he did not 
wish to follow the hon. Member into the 
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statistics relating to the loss of life at 
sea, because the House would not be 
governed by a few statistics ; the intro- 
duction of the Bill proved that the Go- 
vernment was satisfied there was loss of 
life at sea, which all equally regretted, 
and that in some cases it had arisen from 
the unseaworthiness of ships; and the 
Bill showed that the Government de- 
sired to deal as fully as they were able 
with these cases. They wished to im- 
press upon shipowners the responsibility 
of the business in which they were en- 
gaged, and to require them to show that 
in all cases they had taken reasonable 
pains to secure seaworthiness in the 
ships they sent to sea; and, therefore, 
it was difficult to understand how it 
could be said that nothing had been 
done for seamen. Surely the tendency 
of such legislation must be to increase 
the safety of seamen at sea? They con- 
tinued the enactment of last year which 
gave seamen a direct means of challeng- 
ing the seaworthiness of a ship, and re- 
lieved one-fourth of a crew from the 
necessity of finding security for costs; 
and the only change made was one 
which would affect small ships in re- 
spect of which complaints might be 
made by one or two drunken men. It 
would be hard, indeed, if a ship should 
be detained on such a complaint, and a 
proviso was inserted to guard against 
such cases by empowering an officer 
who considered that a complaint was 
vexatious and frivolous to require se- 
curity for costs before detaining a ship. 
On the whole, he ventured to hope that 
the proposals of the Government would 
prove satisfactory to the House. 

Mr. WILSON, as representing the 
shipping interests of the port of Hull, 
desired to give the measure a general 
support ; and, while expressing satisfac- 
tion that the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) had avoided those per- 
sonalities which last Session gave a tone 
of intimidation to his remarks, to con- 
fess regret that the hon. Member had 
not, by apologizing for his past errors, 
strengthened the sympathy of the House 
and the country in the cause of the 
merchant seamen. There was no object 
in legislation if it was not to protect 
seamen; there had been no agitation 
for legislation to protect shipowners, al- 
though as a class they had grievous 
complaints which might justify a counter 
agitation for their remedy. What he 
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meant was to some extent proved by 
Board of Trade statistics, which showed 
that the tonnage—meaning both sailing 
ships and steamers—of Norway had 
increased from 640,705 tons in 1864 to 
1,245,293 tons in 1874, while the steam 
tonnage of the United Kingdom had 
increased from 5,251,757 tons in 1864 
to 5,681,000 in 1873—the former in- 
crease being double, and the latter only 
10 per cent. By imposing restrictions 
on the shipowners of this country they 
gave decided advantages to foreign 
shipowners; and, therefore, instead of 
an increase of British tonnage, they 
might find foreigners coming in and 
taking away the carrying trade of the 
country. In one year the British sailing 
ships coming to the port of Hull 
amounted to 121,151 tons, while in the 
same year the foreign sailing ships com- 
ing to that port amounted to 364,989 
tons—there were coming to Hull three 
tons of foreign shipping for one ton of 
British shipping. They must, therefore, 
take care on this subject not to legislate 
in a manner that would drive British ton- 
nage from the seas. With regard to 
the 3rd clause of the Bill as to sending 
unseaworthy ships to sea, the objection 
entertained by shipowners was that it 
assumed a person to be guilty before he 
was proved to be so, whereas it had 
hitherto been the law to assume inno- 
cence till guilt was proved. So far as 
he had heard, there was no objection to 
Clauses 4, 5, 6, 7,8, and 9. In Clause 10, 
which gave power to one-fourth of the 
crew to stop a ship going to sea, there 
was debateable ground between ship- 
owners and the friends of seamen. At 
the large meeting of the shipowners in 
the City the other day, an almost unani- 
mous protest was raised against this 
clause; but he did not think that even 
that point would be seriously pressed by 
shipowners, because they felt it their 
duty to do all they could to assist the 
Legislature in passing a law which 
would put an end to agitation on the 
subject. With regard to grain cargoes, 
he could speak, not from theory, but 
from great personal experience, and he 
must say, so far as the subject had been 
brought before him, he considered the 
action of the Board of Trade had been 
satisfactory in the extreme. Only last 
Session he had considered it his duty to 
call attention to the long list of steamers 
laden with grain which had foundered 
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in the Bay of Biscay. Since the short 
Act of last year had come into operation 
they had not had to deplore the same 
loss of life and property. There had 
also been a lamentable loss of life and 
property in steamers coming across the 
Atlantic loaded with grain, and they 
had not had a repetition of those losses. 
The same might be said of steamers 
coming from the Black Sea and from 
Mediterranean ports. That was the 
best practical commentary on the work- 
ing of the temporary Act of last Session. 
The deck cargo clause raised a serious 
difficulty. He would at once support a 
measure which in any way tended to 
prevent deck-loading, and in his opinion 
the difficulty might be met by providing 
that, within certain limits of time, no 
vessel crossing the Atlantic should be 
allowed to carry a deck-load of any de- 
scription ; but it became a serious ques- 
tion when a proposal was made which, 
if carried out, would interfere with the 
great mass of the coasting trade of this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade ac- 
knowledged the difficulty, and in order 
to meet it he proposed to put a tax on 
deck cargoes by charging extra dock 
dues. But who would benefit by that? 
The dock companies were perfectly satis- 
fied with the charges they now imposed, 
and these extra dues would, he feared, 
tend materially to lessen the dues now 
received, and would in that way operate 
injuriously upon the carrying trade of 
the country. There were some cargoes 
which could not be carried except on 
deck. Among these were cattle, fruit, 
agricultural machinery, wood from the 
Baltic, which were mostly carried in the 
summer time, and generally when the 
holds of the vessels were only half full. 
It would, therefore, be unfair to impose 
upon shipowners an extra charge for 
dock dues in such cases. With regard 
to a load-line, the shipowners of the 
port of Hull had met and decided to 
carry out that provision to the best of 
their ability. For himself, he must say 
it was not right that the attempt to solve 
a difficult question like this should be 
treated with ridicule or contempt. Asa 
shipowner he had come to the conclu- 
sion, with many other practical men, 
that a maximum load-line should be 
fixed, and if on going abroad that load- 
line was varied, it would soon be found 
out who was responsible for it. Public 
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opinion, he thought, would be strong 
enough to prevent any attempt to evade 
the law. He felt it to be his duty to 
give the Government every assistance in 
passing this Bill, which he believed 
would effect the object which all had in 
view—namely, the protection of the 
lives of our seamen, without acting pre- 
judicially to the interests of our Mer- 
cantile Marine. 

Mr. BENTINCK begged to endorse 
the comments which the hon. Gentleman 
who had just down had made upon the 
language and conduct of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll). Without 
any wish to be discourteous to any hon. 
Member, he must say that the hon. 
Member for Derby had upon more than 
one occasion been most unfortunate in 
his statements in this House, and had, 
moreover, thrown out charges broadcast 
against the shipowners of this country, 
than whom no body of men stood higher 
in public estimation; and, having done 
so, had failed either to substantiate or to 
retract them. With reference to this 
Bill, it was not his intention io enter into 
any discussion of its merits; but it was 
impossible to exaggerate its importance. 
Amongst the grievances put forward 
justly by the shipowners, one had been 
that they were harassed by constant 
legislation, and what they asked for was 
a permanent measure. He understood 
that the Government brought in that Bill 
as a permanent measure, and it was on 
that ground he wished particularly to 
offer a few observations. The joint 
object of the hon. Member for Derby 
and the Board of Trade was to save life 
at sea; but both the hon. Member for 
Derby and the Board of Trade were 
affected with what in medical parlance 
was called monomania. They seemed 
to think that the way to save life at sea 
was by dealing with one question only. 
But his right hon. Friend failed entirely 
to deal with the principal cause of the 
loss of life at sea, and if the Bill were 
carried in its present shape, it would 
perpetuate and sanction the existing 
state of things, which must lead annually 
to an enormous loss of life, for which the 
Government would be held responsible. 
We had been told that a certain place 
was paved with good intentions; but 
unless the Bill was amended, the inten- 
tions of the House of Commons would 
bear the same fruits as the good inten- 
tions which were said to exist in another 
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place. He admired the talent, the 
energy, and the zeal which his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade had shown in handling the 
question ; but his right hon. Friend was 
immensely overloaded by the multiplicity 
of business with which he had to deal, 
and that circumstance had compelled him 
to neglect what ought to be the most im- 
portant element of a Bill on this subject. 
On the question of grain cargoes all were 
agreed; and as for deck cargoes, they 
ought, except in coasting vessels, to be 
altogether prohibited. A great deal was 
said about the necessity of preventing 
overloading. But was the House aware 
of the number of ships lost from under- 
loading? A light ship was quite as 
dangerous as an overloaded ship, and 
more so, for in certain cases you could 
not keep her from going ashore. But 
there was a much more fruitful cause of 
loss of life than unseaworthy ships, and 
that was unseaworthy seamen. If the 
House would take the trouble to inquire 
into the cause of wrecks, especially those 
on our coasts, they would find that a 
very large number of wrecks were to be 
attributed not to unseaworthy ships, but 
to unseaworthy sailors—men shipped as 
‘“‘A.B.’s,” who not only came aboard 
intoxicated, but were utterly unable to 
perform the duties which they engaged 
to perform. The only practical way of 
dealing with this serious difficulty was 
not to accept anyone as an A.B. who 
could not produce a certificate of his 
former service. One of the chief causes 
of loss of life at sea was want of disci- 
pline. Unfortunately, the magistrates, 
in cases which came before them, gene- 
rally leaned to the men, and disorderly 
and mutinous conduct was thus en- 
couraged on shipboard. The Bill ignored 
that subject altogether. Again, fires on 
board emigrant ships at sea were often 
caused by what on shore would be called 
burglary, but what was known at sea as 
boring through a bulkhead to get at 
liquor. Yet, the master of the ship had 
no power to deal summarily with offences 
of this description. Another point was 
the bad form of ships. In bad weather 
many steamers, especially those going 
from the East Coast ports to the Baltic, 
foundered, though they were well-found 
and well-manned, because they were so 
long that they were unmanageable in 
bad weather. That was in a great 
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but the Bill did nothing to correct 
them. A still more grave omission 
was the failure to deal with the sub- 
ject of collisions at sea and the blun- 
dering ‘‘rule of the road.” Unless in 
the event of a collision, there was no 
legal penalty for not carrying the proper 
lights at night; but ought there not to 
be a penalty for disobeying one of the 
most stringent regulations of the Board 
of Trade? At present, the penalties were 
so trivial as to be oaneicall no penalties 
at all. Substantially the same remark 
applied to the offence of keeping a bad 
look-out. Then there was the practice 
of driving steamers at full speed in fogs 
and at night, more especially in narrow 
channels, when numbers of vessels were 
sure to be near. In a Bill which had 
for its object the prevention of loss of life 
at sea, it was unaccountable that such 
matters should not be provided for, and 
unless they were dealt with many lives 
would be lost which might be saved. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: A remark made in 
the course of the debate by the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) gave 
considerable pain to some shipowners in 
this House. The hon. Member for 
Derby referred to the cases of two ship- 
owners—Members of this House—and 
said that one of them had lost 100 men 
in the course of 12 months, while he 
quoted some statistics also about the 
other. Now, shipowners in this House 
feel that a general statement of this 
kind, not fixed upon any individual, and 
one, therefore, to which it was impos- 
sible for any one of them to reply, is 
rather a hardship. I ventured to com- 
municate with the hon. Member for 
Derby on the subject, and he, approach- 
ing the matter with fairness and in the 
best spirit, anxious to do nothing which 
should prejudice the great cause he has 
at heart, has authorized me to say on 
his behalf that, seeing that the effect of 
his remarks might be to fix his state- 
ments on the wrong men, he regrets 
having made them at all, as it is far 
from his desire to create prejudice by 
any words, ceachitnaiiaied by specific 
facts, affecting the general character of 
shipowners in this House. I think the 
House will be pleased to hear this state- 
ment. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, he had 
pleasure in congratulating the Presi- 
dent of the Board .of Trade and 
the House on the fact that up to the 
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present there had been an evident de- 
sire on the part alike of hon. Members 
who were shipowners and of those who 
might be described as treating the ques- 
tion from a national point of view, to 
approach the question calmly and to 
discuss it without resorting to the inflam- 
matory language which had on some 
occasions been used both in the House 
and outside its walls. He had hoped 
that the present Bill would be so drawn 
as to effect a satisfactory and permanent 
settlement of the question ; but he could 
not so regard it, for the reason that it 
contained no proposal to consolidate the 
vast mass of existing law on the subject. 
He hoped that before the measure left 
the House an assurance would be given 
by the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of it that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to deal with the matter in this 
sense. It was very proper to rivet upon 
the shipowners the full responsibility of 
any action on their part which might 
endanger the safety of ships and the 
possible loss of valuable lives; but he 
contended that before they called upon a 
man to obey the law they were bound to 
make him understand what the law was. 
At the present moment the laws relating 
to Merchant Shipping were in a state of 
great confusion; and unless during the 
present Session some attempt was made 
to consolidate them, the House wouldonly 
be adding another statute to the already 
vast mass of legislation on the subject. 
The present Bill was, in its main clauses, 
a re-enacting measure, and the new pro- 
visions which it contained were such as 
would be accepted with gratitude and 
satisfaction by the great body of ship- 
owners. Upon one point, however — 
namely, the constitution of the superior 
Court which should decide such ques- 
tions as those relating to the best con- 
struction of ships or machinery—he held 
strongly that one of the referees should 
be chosen by the shipowners themselves, 
so that the decision upon these impor- 
tant points should not rest with nominees 
of the Board of Trade. He regretted that 
prominence had not been given to the 
subject of the training of seamen and ap- 
prentices. Every encouragement ought 
to be given to shipowners to carry ap- 
prentices. Compulsory apprenticeship 
could not, of course, be enacted ; but it 
was clearly the duty of the Government 
to remove any restrictions which at 
present prevented the proper develop- 
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ment of the system of apprenticeship. 
In his opinion, the Mercantile Marine 
should be placed under the control of a 
competent Board. He would congratu- 
late the hon. Member for Derby on the ex- 
treme moderation of his present demands, 
and wished to point out that while the 
shipowners of this country were content 
to accept the main principles of the Go- 
vernment Bill, they would do their best 
to modify many of its details in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, it was important 
to bear in mind that when they were 
seeking to pass a permanent measure 
the Government ought to accept reason- 
able and proper Amendments from what- 
soever quarter they might come, in order 
that their Bill might be rendered as 
perfect as possible. Although he agreed 
with most of the proposals which it con- 
tained, there were certain of its provi- 
sions which did not in his opinion meet 
the altered circumstances of the case 
since the end of the last Session. He 
should desire to see a provision intro- 
duced into the Bill absolutely prohibit- 
ing the change of the name of a vessel. 
It was a common thing for the names 
of vessels of the most inferior class to 
be changed, notwithstanding the ob- 
stacles the regulations of the Customs 
and the Board of Trade placed in the 
way of such proceedings. The result 
was that the thing was so cleverly done 
that the public were deluded into trust- 
ing their lives in vessels, sailing under 
a new name, that were utterly unsea- 
worthy. As to deck cargoes the penalty 
was not sufficient, they ought to be ab- 
solutely prohibited in the cases of voyages 
across the Atlantic, when they were found 
to be inconsistent with the public safety. 
It had been said that if all these restric- 
tions were placed on English shipping, 
the result would be that the trade would 
be thrown into the hands of foreigners. 
But the question they had to determine 
was not as between English and foreign 
shipowners, but whether, in the interests 
of public policy, they were justified in 
making such laws as would tend to the 
destruction of property and of human 
life. It had been stated that night, and 
Returns bore out the fact, that the loss 
of life owing to the practice of carrying 
deck cargoes was five times as great 
since they had been allowed to be carried 
as it was when they were illegal. The 
fact was, that it was not in the interest, 
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of the nation to allow people to enter 
into a particular trade which resulted in 
loss of life. The right hon. Gentleman 
had made a broad statement to the effect 
that there was not an increasing loss of 
life and property at sea; but the only 
justification for his Bill was that there 
was an increase in such loss. With re- 
gard to the subject, he would remind 
the House thatas he had stated on seve- 
ral occasions the Wreck Register showed 
in the five years ending in 1853 the total 
loss of ships was 969 per year, in the 
following five years 1,118, in the next 
five years 1,488, and in the last 1,748 
per annum. Between 1858 and 1868 
the number of ships and steamers on 
the British register had increased only 
from 27,000 to 29,000, so that whilst 
the increase of ships during those 10 
years was 8 per cent the increase in 
losses was 50 per cent. During the same 
period the loss of life rose from 350 to 
850 a-year. Everything ought to be 
done to restrain the carrying of goods 
on deck, because he believed that was a 
most dangerous mode of employing ships. 
With reference to load-line, he entirely 
agreed with the view of the Govern- 
ment, and believed compulsory classifi- 
cation to be unnecessary and impossible. 
The only load-line which it was prac- 
tical to give to a ship was that load- 
line which the owner of the ship, acting 
on his own judgment, decided to be the 
correct line to use. His right hon. Friend 
proposed, very justly, to make every 
shipowner mark his line; but he put no 
penalty whatever on a non-adherence to 
that line. He (Mr. Samuda) thought a 
clause ought to be inserted in the Bill 
compelling a shipowner who had marked 
his line to pay for all losses which might 
result from overloading. He regretted 
that no mention was made in this Bill 
of a subject with which the Bill that 
was dropped last Session proposed to 
deal—namely, seameh’s advance notes. 
He admitted that a great many disad- 
vantages were connected with the sys- 
tem of making advances to seamen ; but 
he also believed it was absolutely im- 
possible to do without advances of some 
sort. They ought to face that subject. 
He fully approved of .his right hon. 
Friend’s desire to obtain a certificate of 
health, and he approved of the plan he 
had adopted for that purpose; but he 
feared that he would meet with a great 
deal of opposition. The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had brought forward a Bill which dealt 
with restriction on insurance which he 
(Mr. Samuda) believed to be the essence 
of the whole question. He approved of 
that Bill, but he wanted it to go further, 
and to provide that the amount to be 
recovered by insurance in cases of total 
loss should be restricted to three-fourths 
of the amount insured. Such a provi- 
sion would effectually ensure care on the 
part of shipowners, and prevent to a 
great extent disasters at sea. On the 
whole he should give the Bill his cordial 
support, and assist the Government in 
passing it as soon as possible. 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY acknow- 
ledged the very encouraging spirit in 
which the debate had been conducted, 
and hoped the House would feel that 
the Bill itself had been framed in the 
same fair spirit, and with the wish to 
meet the very serious national evils the 
existence of which all admitted, their 
only ground of difference being as to 
the mode in which those evils could be 
dealt with most satisfactorily. That Bill 
was not, as one speaker had described 
it, a re-enactment of a hasty measure 
of last year ; because the temporary Bill 
of last year, with the exception of its 1st 
section, for enabling the Board of Trade 
to delegate some of its functions to de- 
taining officers, was taken out of the 
dropped Bill, which was prepared with 
the greatest care, and introduced with 
the greatest deliberation at the com- 
mencement of the Session. There had 
been no hurry in the composition of the 
present Bill, which had, in fact, had a 
longer period of gestation than almost 
any measure he knew of; while, more- 
over, it had had the peculiar advan- 
tage of six months’ trial as an experi- 
ment to test it. There were no novelties 
in this Bill except two valuable additions; 
the one the appeal given from the judg- 
ment of the Board of Trade surveyor 
to a new Court constituted for the pur- 
pose, and the other, the appointment of 
a superior Judge for inquiries into 
casualties. Those two improvements had 
been very much derived from advice and 
information acquired on a circuit of some 
of our principal ports which he had the 
advantage during the Autumn of making 
in company with his hon. Friend the 
Parliamentary Secretary of his Depart- 
ment, whose advent to the Board of Trade 
nobody more highly appreciated than 
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he did. While on that tour as much 
of their time was spent in communica- 
tions and discussions with the seamen 
of the various ports as with the ship- 
owners, and valuable suggestions had 
been equally obtained from both of 
those interested classes. The criticisms 
offered upon that Bill divided them- 
selves into its sins of omission, and 
its sins of commission. The noble Lord 
the Member for South Northumberland 
(Lord Eslington) complained that the 
measure did not embrace a consolidation 
of the law. He thought he had given 
sufficient reasons against attempting this 
now in his introduction of this Bill; 
but something had been done in the 
way of a temporary substitute for con- 
solidation by the preparation of a digest 
of the law and a copious index which 
rendered the law perfectly intelligible 
to anybody. That was, he thought, as 
much consolidation as he now could do. 
The various provisions of all the Acts 
on this subject were so collated as to 
form, practically, one consolidated Bill, 
with the advantage of a very elaborate 
table of reference. The consolidated 
Bill, which was thrice in vain intro- 
duced by the late Government, was 
not very much better, and rather 
larger than that to digest. However, 
he could not, for the reasons he had 
given in the previous discussion, un- 
dertake the consolidation of the whole 
of the law affecting Merchant Shipping 
at the present time. The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) 
complained that the clauses in the Bill 
of last Session on the subject of the dis- 
cipline of seamen had been omitted in 
this Bill. That was done purposely, 
and he thought rightly, because the 
existing law was not so much deficient 
as its exercise; and the clauses he intro- 
duced were more for the sake of method- 
izing than altering. His chief altera- 
tions were offering an alternative of 
forfeiture of wages for imprisonment; 
but he was blamed for intruding the 
subject altogether in the way of what 


the House was more intent upon. The | 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) | 
had very naturally complained that this | 
Bill did not embody his views in regard | 
to a compulsory Government survey and | 
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fact that the hon. Gentleman had found 
himself obliged, in attempting to work 
out his object, to change perpetually his 
own proposals. The hon. Member’s pro- 
position now amounted to this—that ships 
which were not classed by Lloyd’s or at 
Liverpool should be classed by the Go- 
vernment; and in order to do that he 
was compelled to ignore all the other 
registries and all the private clubs, and 
to except many of the best lines of ships 
which did not classify or insure at all, 
leaving to the Board of Trade only the 
ships that were, in his opinion, badly 
classed or too bad to class. If, then, 
the Board of Trade was to have nothing 
to do but to look after the worst class of 
ships which endangered life, that was 
really what the Department attempted 
now to do as a matter of police; so that 
they and the hon. Member came unin- 
tentionally to a common ground, only 
he maintained that his was the right and 
safe principle, and the other fraught 
with infinite mischief even to its osten- 
sible object. As to the complaint of 
the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Samuda) that the Bill did not 
deal with the system of advance notes, 
the more he thought of the subject the 
more he saw that it was a matter which 
the shipowners had in their own hands. 
If the advance note system led to de- 
moralization, why did they not leave it 
off, as many of the best lines had already 
done? He hoped shipowners would see 
that this was a matter of private ar- 
rangement between them and their ser- 
vants, in which legislation ought not to 
be called upon to help them. As to 
sins of commission in the Bill, the clause 
asserting it to be a misdemeanour to 
send an unsafe ship to sea, was accused 
of making men prove their innocence. 
It was a misconception to say that the 
Bill threw the onus of proof on ship- 
owners. The fact was first proved which 
gave primd facie evidence of a grave 
crime—that of knowingly sending a ship 
to sea in a way to endanger life. There 
was then offered means of self-exculpa- 
tion by a man’s proving that he had used 
all reasonable means of safety. It was 
said many shipowners did not know the 
condition of their ships, but that was no 
reason why the Government should find 


classification of ships. Now, while com-| such information for them; and there 


plimenting that hon. Member on the’ 


moderation with which he had spoken 
that night, he must remark that that 


moderation was no doubt due to the | 


was no other trade that pleaded igno- 
rance of the undertaking and asked Go- 
vernment to supply the requisite science 
for it. It was supposed by the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Warwick that the 4th clause, 
disputing shipowners’ liability to seamen, 
deviated from the late Act in including 
accidents from fellow-servants, but he 
would see it was not so; the wording was 
simplified, but the substanceremained the 
same. The hon. Member for Stoke (Dr. 
Kenealy) asked when it could be justifi- 
able to send an unsafe ship to sea, which 
words occurred in the Bill and in the 
existing law. The answer was, when a 
ship put into a port where she could not 
be repaired. The hon. Member for Derby 
said that the issue between them was 
whether ships should be allowed to go to 
sea that required to be repaired, and 
the hon. Member added—‘‘May God 
defend the right!” but there was no 
such issue involved. It was admitted 
that there were ships that needed re- 
pair and that they ought to be repaired, 
and that overloaded ships ought not to 
go to sea; the only issue was as to 
the mode in which repair should be 
secured and overloading prevented. The 
Government proposed to throw the re- 
sponsibility on those who understotd 
their own business or ought not to under- 
take it, and to interfere only when life 
was endangered ; the hon. Member pro- 
posed to cast the responsibility on the 
Government and to invest a Commission, 
consisting of retired shipowners by the 
side of the Board of Trade, with execu- 
tive and legislative powers. Parliament 
would certainly not permit such a Com- 
mission to exercise legislative functions 
in so important a matter, nor set up a 
double executive by way of curing one. 
If the Board of Trade was to undertake 
unlimited responsibility and partnership 
in connection with the trade of the coun- 
try it certainly would require to be re- 
constituted ; but if it was to keep to its 
proper functions, and only to watch the 
interests of the public in connection with 
private enterprize, and see that human 
life was not unnecessarily endangered, it 
was not overworked, but was equal to all 
that Parliament required of it, and there 
was no necessity to create a second body 
to hold one rein while it retained the 
other. He entertained a confident hope 
that the Bill would furnish a basis for a 
satisfactory settlement of all the points 
on which the country were now intent, 
demanding amendment of the law for 
greater security of life at sea. 

Mr. E. COLLINS said, he had plea- 
sure in giving a general support to the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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President of the Board of Trade, who 
dealt with this difficult and delicate ques- 
tion in a manner acceptable to ship- 
owners and satisfactory to the country. 
It was too much the practice to treat 
this as if it were merely a shipowners’ 
Bill; he contended it was a question of 
larger public policy, affecting the more 
important trade interests of this country. 
He was not at present disposed to dis- 
cuss the clauses of the Bill: if he were 
so disposed, his criticisms would be of a 
friendly character. He preferred to 
confine his observations to suggestions 
to hon. Gentlemen who professed sympa- 
thies for seamen, that they could find a 
large field for them if they directed 
their attention more to the means for 
elevating seamen from the wretched 
habits of drunkenness and disorder, to 
which they were perhaps more prone than 
any other class in the community. He 
regretted to have found persons through- 
out the country agitating the minds of 
sailors, and impressing them with a be- 
lief that their interests were not pro- 
vided for, whilst the capitalist classes 
got all the benefit of legislation affecting 
shipping. This was not creditable to 
persons who could better employ them- 
selves in advocating temperance amongst 
seamen, in educating them in their 
duties, and in other such measures as 
might rescue this most valuable class 
from degrading habits, and render them 
more respectable than they were. All 
wouldcheerfully admitthatthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby had done much to improve 
the condition of the sailor—he had roused 
public attention to this most important 
of our national obligations. Having 
now advanced the question to a position 
enabling it to be dealt with effectively 
by practical men, he ventured to believe 
that his patriotism and generosity which 
all admired would find still greater recog- 
nition if he now left the subject in the 
hands of Government, giving them his 
valuable aid in producing a really good 
measure. He could not sit down with- 
out expressing regret that the hon. 
Member for Derby had, in his speech 
to-night, reflected on two Members of 
this House, imputing to them more than 
mere words conveyed, when he told the 
House that within a period of 12 months 
one had lost seven ships with 100 pre- 
cious lives, and the other four ships with 
over 28 lives. Such imputations had 
been before now disproved, when it was 
shown to the satisfaction of the House 
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that no blame attached to the owners, 
since the ships had a high classification 
and were greatly under-insured. He 
appealed to the hon. Gentleman in the 
spirit of generosity for which he gave 
him credit, to withdraw irritating im- 
putations in deference to the feeling of 
the House. 

Mr. D. JENKINS considered that the 
question of load-line had been satisfac- 
torily disposed of by the Bill of last 
year, and expressed a hope that the Go- 
vernment would abolish deck cargoes, 
excepting with regard to certain goods 
which could not be carried below. He 
believed that the machinery provided at 
the various ports for the stoppage of 
ships reported on as unseaworthy would 
prove both cumbrous and ineffectual. It 
was absolutely essential that surveys 
instituted under such circumstances 
should be conducted by experienced 
persons. With respect to the compul-. 
sory survey of unclassed ships there was 
great difference of opinion; but many 
shipowners were in favour of it, and the 
proposal of the Government was a step 
in the right direction, inasmuch as it 
would tend to prevent disasters at sea, 
which was as much desired by ship- 
owners as by any other class. He be- 
lieved, on the whole, that though the 
Bill might be improved in Committee, 
it was a good Bill, and he should support 
the second reading. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he believed 
that though the measure would not be a 
final one, it would be, to a considerable 
extent, a permanent one; because it 
showed that the Government were de- 
sirous of showing their sympathy with 
public opinion upon those points on 
which public opinion was generally made 
up. With respect to compulsory survey, 
that would one day take its place on the 
Statute Book, and it would be found to 
give less trouble to the Government, to 
shipowners, and be of greater advantage 
to the public than any course short of 
such an enactment. Such a thing could 
not be done in this Parliament, and 
therefore he should give the Government 
his most cordial support in carrying 
through the present measure, and would 
not be too exigent in regard to any 
Amendments which might be proposed. 
They were discussing a general measure, 
and he deprecated the complaints which 
had been made by hon. Members on 
strong expressions of the hon. Member 
for Derby. It was better to treat the 
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subject as one of national importance 
than to impart personal considerations 
like that into it. Ships had exhibited very 
strange incidents during the Recess; and 
considering that the Prime Minister had 
uttered his little personal gibe at a 
former Minister, because he was a re- 
turned colonist, the hon. Member for 
Derby might be permitted to speak of 
the vessels in the way he had spoken 
this evening, although the hon. Member 
had withdrawn his statement when 
appealed to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London 
to withdraw it. One point was deserving 
of notice. While the representatives of 
shipowners in that House deprecated 
the interference of Government with 
Merchant Shipping, they, at the same 
time, insisted on urging upon the Govern- 
ment the duty of making provision for 
a supply of seamen to our Mercantile 
Navy. Why should they do that? They 
were no more bound to do that than to 
supply workmen for any other trade. 
All they could do was to aid shipowners 
in-any effort they might make for that 
purpose. With regard to grain cargoes 
and the load-line, it would be possible to 
improve the clauses when they got into 
Committee; and he would venture to 
suggest to the Government that before 
the Bill went into Committee, they 
might select and incorporate in it such 
Amendments as had been placed on the 
Paper which they might consider to be 
improvements. He thought the Govern- 
ment had done well in concentrating 
attention upon a few practical leading 
points, instead of attempting the con- 
solidation of all the statutes as to Mer- 
chant Shipping. Such a measure would 
have led to debates which could have 
ended, that Session, at all events, in 
nothing. He regarded the proposal of 
the Government that in the event of a 
quarter of the crew joining in a repre- 
sentation to stop a ship they would be 
exempt from punishment, as one which 
met the difficulties of the case, and he 
only hoped that the Government would 
give to the suggestions that would be 
made in Committee such consideration 
that the Bill—which was a Bill in the 
right direction—might become a work- 
able, and, if possible, a final measure. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 
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INDIAN LEGISLATION BILL—[Brx1 64.] | 


(Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Attorney General.) | 


|and they approved of it? There were 
| those who were most deeply interested 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Lord George Hamilton.) 


Mr. BECKETT-DENISON said, he 
should move certain Amendments in 
Committee. By the present law it was 
not lawful for Her Majesty to disallow 
law passed by the Governor General in 
Council, but by this Bill it was proposed 
to give power to Her Majesty to disallow 
such law or any part thereof. There 
were other objections to the Bill in giving 
power to the Governor General to pass 
new measures. 

Mr. FARLEY LEITH expressed his 
satisfaction that the provisions of the 
present Bill were different from those un- 
constitutional ones which were contained 
in the measure discussed last Session, 
and stated that he should also propose 
some Amendments in Committee to 
remedy what he considered to be its 
faults. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL much pre- 
ferred the Bill which the Government 
had introduced last year to the measure 
at present before them, and he regretted 
that the Government had given way so 
much to the lawyers. He looked upon 
the present as an unconstitutional mea- 
sure. 

GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
strongly protested against the unprece- 
dented and objectionable proposal to 
allow a Court-martial to interfere with 
laws that had been passed by the Go- 
vernment of India. It was only right 
that some safeguard against objection- 
able legislation should be provided ; but 
the mode of doing so, as provided by 
this Bill, of allowing Courts for the ad- 
ministration of justice and Courts-mar- 
tial to challenge the validity of laws 
duly passed by the Indian Government, 
at the very time those courts were as- 
sembled to try cases under such laws, 
appeared to beopen to the gravest ob- 
jection. 

Mr. FAWCETT thought that to bring 
on the Bill at 12 o’clock at night with- 
out explanation, was a significant illus- 
tration of the amount of interest taken 
by that House in the affairs of India. 
It was a fitting comment upon the views 
in respect to the despotic rule of India 
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| which had been expressed early in the 


evening. He asked the Government 
whether the Bill had been submitted to 
the Governor General and his Council 


‘in the affairs of India who looked with 
_ the utmost concern upon the manner in 
| which the Governor General was con- 
‘trolled by telegraph from Whitehall, 
/and he was inclined to think that that 
control had largely increased during the 
last two years. 

| Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
was in error in supposing that it was 
intended to diminish the powers of the 
Governor General by this Bill; on the 
contrary, its object was to strengthen 
the hands of the Governor General. 
Certainly the Government of India had 
an objection to the Bill that it did 
not go far enough; but its simple 
object was to give to the Governor 
General a Parliamentary title to his 
legislative powers. The Bill had two 
objects ; the first to define more clearly 
the duties and powers of the Governor 
General, and the second to provide a 
quick and sure method of testing whether 
he had exceeded those powers. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Brx 39.] 

(Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. Butt, Mr. Ronayne.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. M. BROOKS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
its object was to assimilate the law re- 
garding the election of high sheriffs for 
cities and boroughs in Ireland to that of 
England and Scotland. Should the Bill 
pass, it would simply restore to Irish 
corporations privileges which they for- 
merly enjoyed, but of which they had 
been deprived. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Maurice Brooks.) 


Sir ARTHUR GUINNESS, in the 
absence of the hon. Member for Armagh 
(Mr. Verner), moved the rejection of the 





Bill. He denied that public opinion in 
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Ireland was favourable to giving to 
corporations the appointment of high 
sheriffs or clerks of the peace; but, on 
the contrary, the general opinion was 
that these appointments should continue 
to be vested in the Crown. 

Mr. I. T. HAMILTON seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.”—(Sir Arthur 
Guinness.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
appealed to the hon. Member for Dublin 
not to persist in his opposition to this 
stage of the Bill, but to allow it to pass 
the second reading, and to endeavour to 
amend anything he might consider ob- 
jectionable in Committee. It would be 
advisable that the Committee on the 
Bill should be postponed for some time, 
in order that hon. Members might have 
before them the proposals which the Go- 
vernment intended to make for uniting 
the offices of Clerk of the Crown and 
clerk of the peace in Ireland. Should 
these proposals be adopted, the office of 
clerk of the peace in boroughs could not 
be dealt with as suggested in this Bill. 
He would therefore recommend his hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. BUTT said, he had made a 
similar proposal with regard to Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Kil- 
kenny. He did not succeed, and the 
Trish felt naturally dissatisfied that such 
a broad distinction was made between 
Irish and English corporations. He 
hoped the present Bill would be more 
successful. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 2nd March. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DISRAELT, in rising to move a 
Resolution with respect to Supply as 
the First Order of the Day, said, the 
result of the Resolution would be to put 
an end to the numerous and well-founded 
complaints which had been made by 
hon. Members on both sides of the House 
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that they never knew when the great 
Estimates—more particularly those re- 
lating to the Army and Navy—were 
coming on for discussion. Amendments 
on miscellaneous subjects frequently oc- 
cupied the whole evening; and hon. 
Members, after having attended several 
times, watching for an opportunity of 
revising or checking the great sources 
of public expenditure, for those services 
whose condition was a subject of uni- 
versal interest, found the opportunity 
had been lost, and got weary of the dis- 
appointment and the uncertainty of the 
Estimates being discussed. Practically 
the effect of the Resolution would be 
that on Monday, and on Monday only, 
when the Committee of Supply was 
moved, the Speaker would leave the 
Chair as a matter of course, and the 
only Amendments which could be dis- 
cussed would be those on the subject 
before the House respecting the Army 
or Navy. The Resolution had origi- 
nated with the Committee on Public 
Business which sat in 1871, and of 
which he and, he believed, the noble Lord 
opposite were Members. It wasintroduced 
into the House modified, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Bouverie, a great authority 
on the Business of the House, who 
altered the last three lines. It was 
adopted by the then existing Govern- 
ment as an Order which consider- 
ably and beneficially affected the con- 
duct of Business during the remaining 
years of the last Parliament. The year 
before last, when the present Govern- 
ment had the responsibility of managing 
the Business of the House, he did not 
think it necessary to make a Motion of 
this kind. This year, however, he wished 
to adopt the course which was sanctioned 
by the last Parliament. He was pre- 
pared for the complaints that this was 
an attempt to diminish the nig, 3 of 
private Members. Generally speaking, 
he agreed that those privileges ought 
not to be curtailed, and he had given 
many instances, not only on that, but 
also on the other side of the House, of 
his sympathy with their views in this 
respect. At the same time the passing 
of the Estimates was one of the highest 
duties—if not the highest duty—of Par- 
liament, and it was therefore desirable 
that they should be passed in a full 
House. He wished to put an end to that 
state of things, and he therefore asked 
the House to revert to the course which 
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their Predecessors had adopted by ac- 
cepting the Resolution. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Resolution. 


Parliament—Business 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That whenever notice has been given that 
Estimates will be moved in Committee of Supply, 
and the Committee stands as the first Order of the 
Day upon any day except Thursday and Friday, 
on which Government Orders|have precedence, 
the Speaker shall, when the Order for the Com- 
mittee has been read, forthwith leave the Chair 
without putting any Question, and the House 
shall thereupon resolve itself into such Com- 
mittee, unless on first going into Committee on 
the Army, Navy, or Civil Service Estimates 
respectively an Amendment be moved relating 
to the division of Estimates proposed to be con- 
sidered on that day.”’—(Mr. Disraeli.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE repre- 
sented to the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, that, grant- 
ing the truth of a great deal of what he 
had said, it would not be agreeable to the 
great body of the House to find that a 
Motion of this sort, which very materi- 
ally altered the relations of the Govern- 
ment to the House, had been carried at 
so late an hour at night, under these 
circumstances, which characterized the 
original introduction of the innovation 
in the former Parliament, when 13 
Members of the present Government, 
including some Cabinet Ministers, voted 
in the minority against it, and the 
Tellers were the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral and the Under Secretary for Home 
Affairs. The House during the two last 
Sessions learned with much satisfaction 
that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
persist in the demand, and the dis- 
appointment would be proportionately 
great at so precipitate and high-handed 
a resumption of the claim. He begged 
to move the Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. GOLDNEY supported the Mo- 
tion, on the ground that it would be very 
convenient for hon. Members to know 
with certainty when Supply was to be 
taken. 

Mr. CHAPLIN could not see that 
there was any such necessity for the 
House making this sacrifice as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated. He hoped 
the Government proposal would be post- 
poned ; if not, he should feel it his duty 
to support the Amendment. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, that the effect 
of the Resolution would be to prevent 
grievances being brought before that 
House. 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the Order, convenient as it 
was to the Government and to indepen- 
dent Members, was not perfect. Neither 
the late nor, he believed, the present 
Government wished to hinder Motions 
on going into Committee of Supply. 
But, under that Order, only one division 
could be taken on going into Committee, 
and thus Members would be precluded 
from bringing forward their views re- 
specting the various services of the 
country. He thought the general feel- 
ing of the House would be consulted 
if the Government would undertake 
that Estimates should not be put down 
for Mondays, until an opportuuity had 
been afforded to hon. Members who 
had given Notice of Motions to bring 
forward the subjects in which they were 
interested. 

Mr. BENTINCK was opposed to an 
infringement of the rights of private 
Members, and supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Stir WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
they were all anxious to advance the 
Business of the House; but as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee which sat on the 
subject in 1871, he must say that the pre- 
sent proposal of the Government was 
exactly that made by Mr. Bouverie, and 
was opposed by many of the Committee, 
but eventually carried. He had the 
same objection to it now as he had then, 
and he thought a fair compromise would 
be—which he hoped his right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister would accept 
—that only matters relating to the Esti- 
mates set down for discussion should be 
brought forward. 

Mr. DISRAELI thought the diffi- 
culty that had been suggested would be 
obviated by omitting the word “ first,” 
before ‘Order of the Day.” 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 44; Noes 
136: Majority 92. 
Question again proposed. 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER, speaking 
seated, said, he was informed that the 
hon. Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) had brought for- 
ward a Motion and had himself voted 
against it. He appealed to the Speaker 
to say whether that was in Order 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, that if, when 
the Question was put, the hon. Member 
for Cambridge University gave his vote 
as he gave his voice, he was in Order. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY proposed 
to amend the Resolution by leaving out 
the word ‘ first.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 7, to 
leave out the word “first.” —(Mr. Secre- 
tary Hardy.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE explained 
that, a suggestion having been made 
from the Treasury Bench before the 
division, which considerably modified 
the Resolution, he had acted on the 
principle that half a loaf was better 
than no bread. The omission of the 
word ‘first’? made it a very different 
state of things from that which had been 
forced on the House by the late Go- 
vernment. Their plan only enabled 
three Motions to be made on Supply 
Mondays through the entire Session. 
As it was proposed now, on every Mon- 
day of the Session, when Supply was 
brought forward, opportunity was also 
given for a grievance being brought for- 
ward germane to the particular Supply 
which stood on the Paper. By a little 
management, and by reserving military, 
naval, and Civil Service questions for 
these days, and allowing other matters 
to be brought on upon Tuesdays and 
Fridays, private Members would find 
themselves very fairly provided with 
legitimate opportunities for raising need- 
ful questions. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the effect 
of the Resolution, if agreed to, would be 
to prevent morning sittings as much as 
possible; and it was at the beginning of 
the Session that its true value could be 
best appreciated. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘first’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, That whenever notice has been given 
that Estimates will be moved in Committee of 
Supply, and the Committee stands as the first 
Order of the Day upon any day except Thursday 
and Friday, on which Government Orders have 
spray en the Speaker shall, when the Order 

or the Committee has been read, forthwith leave 
the Chair without putting any Question, and 
the House shall thereupon resolve itself into 
such Committee, unless on going into Com- 
mittee on the Army, Navy, or Civil Service 
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Estimates respectively an Amendment be moved 
relating to the division of Estimates proposed to 
be considered on that day. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sctarer-Boorn, Bill to 
provide for the better arrangement of Divided 
Parishes and other Local Areas, and to make 
sundry amendments in the Law relating to the 
Relief of the Poor in England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sciater-Boorn and Mr. 


Satr. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 78.] 


MARRIAGES (SAINT JAMES, BUXTON) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Henry Setwrn-Ippertson, 
Bill to render valid Marriages heretofore solem- 
niesd in the Chapel of Ease of Saint James, in 
the parish of Buxton, in the county of Derby, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry Seiwin- 
Ispetson and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 79.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 18th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bui—First Reading— 
Crossed Cheques (12). 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That this House will not receive 
any petition for a Private Bill after Friday the 
17th day of March next, unless such Private 
Bill shall have been approved by the Court of 
Chancery; nor any petition for a Private Bill 
approved by the Court of Chancery after Thurs- 
day the 4th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to 
this House for Private Bills after Thursday the 
4th day of May next. 


CROSSED CHEQUES BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in pre- 
senting a Bill for amending the Law 
relating to Crossed Cheques, said, he 
thought he would best consult the con- 
venience of their Lordships by reserving 
an explanation of the provisions of the 
Bill till it was in print. The subject 
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was a technical one, and therefore any 
remarks of his by way of explanation 
would come better on the second read- 
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ing. 


Bill presented; read 1*, to be printed. 
(No. 12.) 


JUDICATURE ACT, 1873—ABOLITION 
OF THE HOME CIRCUIT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MIDLETON rose to call at- 
tention to the contemplated abolition of 
the Home Circuit, and to ask, What were 
the intentions of the Government with 
respect to the Surrey Assizes? Under 
the Act of 1875, which empowered the 
Queen by an Order in Council to alter 
the arrangement of the Circuits, a re- 
arrangement had taken place, the prac- 
tical result of which was—Hertfordshire, 
Kent, and Sussex had been joined to the 
Norfolk Circuit, and the Home Circuit 
was no more. Having had the honour of 
being for some years a member of that 
Circuit, he could not but look with re- 
gret to the severance of old ties and old 
associations, which the separation must 
occasion—nor could he forget how many 
men of learning and intelligence that 
Circuit had contributed to the Bar and 
the Bench. He could see no grounds 
whatever for the abolition. Moreover, 
an apprehension had existed since the 
charge of Baron Bramwell at Guild- 
ford, that the Surrey Assizes were to be 
hereafter held at Newington—a change 
which could not but be attended with 
great inconvenience to the jurors. The 
feeling of the county, of the assize 
towns, and of the Bar, was adverse to 
the change. He begged to ask his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
what were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the Surrey Assizes ? 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not help feeling very well satisfied 
that his noble Friend had introduced the 
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ties and old associations which would be 
caused by the new arrangements made 
with respect to that Circuit. Of course, 


_|achange as to a Circuit must prove in- 


convenient in some respects to members 
of that particular Circuit; but time 
and circumstances would demand that 
changes should be made in Circuits, ag 
well as in most other things. In truth, 
the noble Lord himself was an example 
of what had been done in respect of the 
county of Surrey. His noble Friend 
was a Member of the Legislature last 
year, and, therefore, shared the respon- 
sibility for the Act passed last Session, 
in which it was provided that, by Order 
in Council, Her Majesty might provide 
for the formation, or alteration, or entire 
discontinuance of a Circuit. The Judi- 
eature Act had rendered a change in the 
Circuits absolutely necessary, with a view 
to overcome the pressure of business in 
particular places and to economize judi- 
cial time. Now, putting aside Surrey, 
the change in respect of the Home Cir- 
cuit was only one in name. As Surrey 
was to be dealt separately with, mani- 
festly the other counties which with 
it had composed the Home Circuit 
would not have been sufficient to con- 
stitute a Circuit. Accordingly it became 
necessary to join what remained of the 
Home Circuit to another Circuit, and the 
only Circuit to which it could be joined 
was the Norfolk Circuit; but in order 
that the newly-constituted Circuit should 
not be too large it, was necessary to take 
some counties from the Norfolk and add 
them on to the Midland Circuit. Then 
came the question, by what name the 
consolidated Circuit should be called. 
He had no prejudice in the matter. He 
was anxious to do what would be most 
agreeable to all parties concerned, and 
he put himself in communication with 
the Judges. There was no difference of 
opinion between those learned per- 
sonages, and he heard no remonstrance 


'from any one when it was proposed to 
subject to their Lordships’ attention, be- | change the name. 


Suppose the Circuit 





cause when a person so observant and | as now formed was called the Norfolk 
usually so well informed as his noble | Circuit, there could be very little doubt 
Friend laboured under such misconcep- | | that objection would be made by Kent 
tions as to what was proposed, it was in| and Sussex. On the other hand, what 
the last degree likely that misconception | would the county of Norfolk say to 
of the same kind would be spreading | having it called the Home Circuit? In 
unduly over the county of Surrey. Asa the North, where a slice was taken off the 
well-remembered and respected member | Northern Circuit, a new name, “the 


of the Home Circuit his noble Friend was | North-Eastern,” was given to the newly 
entitled to speak of the rending of old | | formed Circuit. A similar course was 


The Lord Chancellor 














adopted when thename “South-Eastern” 
was substituted for ‘‘the Home” and 
“the Norfolk.” He should have been 
very glad if both could have been pre- 
served, but it would have been impos- 
sible to preserve either without causing 
some dissatisfaction. As regarded the 
question of Surrey, that was one not of 
form, but of substance; but on the part 
of the Government there had been no 
intention to abolish the Assizes for that 
county. The Act of last year gave Her 
Majesty in Council the power to issue 
Commissions for the trial of criminals 
and civil business in places which did 
not form a portion of a Circuit. What 
had happened in the case of Surrey was 
this—The time for the Misi Prius sit- 
tings in London and Middlesex was very 
limited as compared with the number of 
London and Middlesex cases to be tried. 
Suitors, rather than have them post- 
poned for an indefinite time, took them to 
the county of Surrey. The consequence 
was that at the Surrey Assizes there al- 
ways appeared to be a good crop of civil 
business—and so there was ; but it was 
not Surrey business, but business properly 
belonging to London and Middlesex. 
While the Assizes in other counties 
lasted two or three days, those in Surrey 
lasted weeks, and London solicitors and 
London witnesses went down to Croy- 
don, Guildford, or Kingston to attend 
the hearing of cases which ought never 
to have left the metropolis. The griev- 
ance of such a state of things had fre- 
quently been pointed out; and by the 
arrangements under the Judicature Act 
for continuance sittings of Wisi Prius 
Courts in London and Middlesex, its 
continuance was rendered unnecessary. 
All that remained to be done was to 
make provision for the discharge of the 
Surrey business proper. It was deter- 
mined that a Commission should issue 
for that county, and that two of the 
Judges who had remained in London 
when the others went out on Circuit 
should go to Guildford or Croydon or 
Kingston and hold sittings of Oyer and 
Terminer and Wisi Prius. The Com- 
mission was already issued for the 
Spring Assizes, which would be held 
by the Lord Chief Justice of England 
and another learned Judge. His noble 
Friend (Viscount Midleton) had spoken 
of the _ of the County of Surrey. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) would read an 


extract of a memorial addressed to the 
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Privy Council last year by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough 
of Guildford. It was in these terms— 


“Your memorialists believe that by a proper 
re-arrangement of the sittings in London and 
Middlesex and by confining the Assizes in Surrey 
to the trial of cases belonging properly to the 
county, any inconvenience at present sustained 
by the Bench, the Bar, or the public may be 
duly met, without the ancient rights and privi- 
leges enjoyed by the county of Surrey and 
borough of Guildford being taken away.” 
What was there prayed for was just 
what had been done. As to the proposi- 
tion to have the Assizes for Surrey held 
at Newington, no such proposition had 
been put forward by the Government, 
and the Commission for the Spring As- 
sizes would go to one of the boroughs in 
which the Assizes were usually held. 
To show, however, that the county of 
Surrey was not quite unanimous on this 
point, he might mention that a repre- 
sentation in favour of holding the As- 
sizes at Newington had been made. In 
that representation it was urged that the 
greater number of the prisoners to be 
tried at the Assizes were confined at 
Newington. That might be so; but as 
the Government had not proposed such 
a change he did not feel it necessary to 
follow his noble Friend into his argu- 
ments on that point. He trusted he had 
given a sufficient explanation of the 
measures which had been adopted with 
the sanction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Viscount MIDLETON was sure the 
statement of his noble and learned 
Friend would be very satisfactory to the 
county of Surrey. 


House adjourned at quarter before Six 
o'clock, till Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 18th February, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surrry—considered in Committee 
Crvim Service Estrmates—Class IT. 

Pusitic Bris — Ordered — First Reading— 
Medical Practitioners (Ireland) * eu ; Grand 
Jury Laws (Ireland) * [80]; Civil Bill Courts 
(Ireland) * [82]. 

Second Redding—Commons [51]. 
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CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Justice Quain, one of 
the Judges selected, pursuant to the Parliamen- 
tary Elections Act, 1868, for the trial of Elec- 
tion Petitions, a Certificate and Report relating 
to the Election for the Borough of Horsham. 
And the same was read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table of this House. 


ROADS (SCOTLAND)—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp DALKEITH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he intends to introduce a Road Bill 
for Scotland this Session ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that it was the intention of the 
Lord Advocate to introduce such a Bill 
as early as it was convenient to do so. 


JUDGES’ CHAMBERS— ADMISSION OF 
REPORTERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is true, as stated 
in the legal journals, that Her Majesty’s 
Judges have passed a resolution to the 
effect that reporters shall not be admitted 
to hear and report the decisions upon 
the matters disposed of at the Judges 
Chambers in Serjeants’ Inn; whether 
any reason has been assigned for that 
proceeding ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will take any steps in the matter 
to prevent the exclusion of reporters 
from the Judges Chambers ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that having consulted the learned 
Judges on the subject referred to in the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s Question, 
he had received a letter from Mr. Justice 
Lush, in answer to his inquiry, to this 
effect—That it was a matter of common 
knowledge with the profession that the 
rooms in which Judges sat in Serjeants’ 
Inn were not, and never had been, open 
to the public. There was no accommo- 
dation in them, and none could be pro- 
vided there, for the reporters; but it was 
quite true that in the early part of 
November, when the Judicature Act first 
came into operation, an application was 
made to Mr. Justice Lush, as the Judge 
then sitting in Chambers, to allow a 
reporter to attend in order to furnish for 
one of the law papers notes of the deci- 
sions under the new Act. Mr. Justice 


Lush went on to say that he thought the 
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occasion was so exceptional, and that 
the publication of the early cases upon 
points of practice would be so beneficial 
to the profession, as to justify him in 
departing from the established usage for 
the time; and some arrangements were 
made for one gentleman of the Press to 
be admitted, on condition that he sup- 
plied others with the reports. The ar- 
rangement was considered as temporary 
and exceptional, and not to be taken as 
a precedent for the future. At a meeting 
of the Judges, which had been recently 
held, it was considered that the Judica- 
ture Act had been long enough in opera- 
tion to make any further reports unne- 
cessary, and they therefore reverted to 
the original practice. The matter was 
one entirely in the discretion of the 
learned Judges, and in which he could 
not interfere. 


JUDICATURE ACTS—JURYMEN. 
QUESTION. ‘ 


Mr. LOPES asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether, having regard to the 
increased and increasing burdens im- 
posed upon jurymen by the Judicature 
Acts, Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to introduce a measure this Session for 
the amendment of the jury system; and, 
whether such measure will contain the 
provisions of a Bill introduced in the 
Session of 1874, which passed through 
Committee, and was approved of by this 
House ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, a Bill had been prepared by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and would 
be introduced as soon as possible, having 
due regard to the state of Public Busi- 
ness and the prospects of its passing into 
law. It would contain the principal 
provisions of the Bill introduced in 1874. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1870— 
SCHOOL BOARD PROSECUTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOORD asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the following case, which was 
heard at the Greenwich Police Court on 
the 8th instant :— 


“John Speer was summoned for neglecting 
to pay a School Board fine of 6d. and 2s, costs, 
imposed for not sending his son to school. The 
defendant, who was nearly blind, in a very 
feeble state of health, and unable to work, 
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stated that it was quite out of his power to pay 
the amount. His wife, who assisted to support 
the family, had just been confined. He two 
other children, and that morning the whole 
family had only a pound of bread and a penny- 
worth of tea and sugar for breakfast between 
them. He was committed for five days to 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol ;’’ 
and, whether, in view of the frequent 
occurrence of cases involving great hard- 
ship, he is prepared to make any sug- 
gestion whereby the operation of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, may 
be rendered less oppressive to the poor ? 

Viscount SANDON : I am, of course, 
aware of the statement to which my hon. 
Friend calls my attention. But as I 
mentioned to my hon. Friend last week, 
I have no means of investigating 
the circumstances of the cases occur- 
ring under the compulsory bye-laws 
of the school boards; nor have I any 
authority to interfere with the school 
boards or magistrates in the execution 
of the difficult duties imposed upon them 
by Parliament under the Act of 1870, 
when they have passed compulsory bye- 
laws. Sir Charles Reed, however, has 
written to offer me all the information 
which he possesses on the subject, and I 
must say that the statement which he 
has sent appears to me, as far as it goes, 
to alter considerably the aspect of this 
case from that which appears in the 
paragraph to which my hon. Friend 
alludes; and he has also sent a letter 
from the magistrate who tried the case. 
The statement, however, is necessarily 
so long that it would be impossible for 
me to trouble the House with it in answer 
to a Question. I will, therefore, show 
it to my hon. Friend, and if he desires, 
I shall be happy to place it upon the 
Table of the ices I hope my hon. 
Friend will not think that I do not share 
his most natural feelings of pain at the 
hardships which must, I fear, necessarily 
arise in dealing with the great evils 
which the Act of 1870 endeavours to 
meet; but I am bound to say that, as 
far as my information goes, I think there 
has been a great deal of exaggeration in 
these matters. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
it would be well that the statement should 
be laid on the Table. 


CRIMINAL LAW—AGGRAVATED 
ASSAULTS ON WOMEN.—QUESTION. 


Coronet EGERTON LEIGH asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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meee Whether, if there is time, the 
overnment will bring in a Bill, similar 
to that of last Session, for the protection 
of women, &c. from Aggravated Assaults? 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had been requested to postpone 
the further inquiries which he had to’ 
make until after the Spring Assizes, 
when no doubt he would receive the 
replies of the learned Judges. 


NAVY—WIDOWS OF SEAMEN AND 
MARINES.—QUESTION. 


Captarn PRICE asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he has ex- 
amined the amended proposal for the 
formation of a Fund for making provi- 
sion for the Widows of the Seamen and 
Marines of the Fleet; and, whether he 
will recommend the Government to assist 
the scheme by an annual grant; or, if 
he will state to the House the position in 
which the matter now stands? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, he had 
referred the amended proposal to the 
Accountant General of the Navy; but 
that, in consequence of the — in 
the Department occasioned by the pre- 
paration of the Estimates, the Report 
had not yet been made, and therefore he 
was unable at present to make any state- 
ment on the subject. 


ARMY—PROMOTION IN THE ORD- 
NANCE CORPS.—QUESTION. 


Mason BEAUMONT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
romotion of the Officers of the Ordnance 
orps is under the consideration of the 
Royal Commission now sitting on Army 
Promotion; and, in the case of those 
Officers of Artillery and Engineers where 
promotion has been lost owing to Lord 
Cardwell’s arrangement of 1872 not 
having been acted on since 1874, whether 
the promotion so lost will be made good 
to them ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he had reason to believe that the 
subject of promotion of the officers of 
the Ordnance Corps was under the con- 
sideration of the Royal Commission now 
sitting on Army Promotion. He did not 
understand that any engagement had 
been entered into with the officers of 
Artillery and Engineers which had been 
broken, although no doubt the proposal 
of 1872 in reference to promotion had 
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not been carried out. Before anything 
was done in the matter it would be ne- 
cessary to wait until the Report of the 
Commission was received. 


GRAND JURY SYSTEM (IRELAND)— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether he intends 
to introduce a Bill this Session deal- 
ing with the Grand Jury System in 
Ireland ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH: Sir, 
I expressed more than once last year 
my hope of being able to introduce a 
Bill on this subject, and towards the 
end of the Session I sketched out the 
lines upon which, as it A goes to me, 
the reform of the Grand Jury Laws 
should proceed. My views did not 
receive the approval of hon. Members 
opposite ; but I still hope to propose 
legislation with regard to this matter. 
Whether, however, I shall be able to do 
so in the present year must depend on 
the progress of measures dealing with 
other matters of importance in Ireland, 
which have appeared to the Government 
to be of a more pressing character than 
Grand Jury reform. I cannot think that 
any useful purpose would be served by 
the introduction of a Bill without some 
hope of proceeding with it within a 
reasonable time. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1870— 
SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS—RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION—QUESTION. 

Mr. RICHARD asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether it is 
true, as alleged in the “ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette’”’ of the 2nd instant, that there is 
reason to believe the practice was ob- 
served until recently in certain localities 
of giving instruction in the Church of 
England catechism in School Board 
Schools; and, if so, whether he will 
state to the House in how many cases 
the returns reported such instruction 
was given in Board Schools, and what 
course the Educational Department has 
taken in regard to those cases ? 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, when the 
replies were received last year to the Re- 
turn respecting religious instruction in 
board schools, moved for by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Plymouth, it 
was found that in the case of five board 
schools instruction was being given in 
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the Church Catechism. None of these 
schools had been inspected since the 
date when they came under the control 
of the board, so that the time-tables had 
not been seen or approved by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors. Four of them had 
been previously Church schools, and were 
either temporarily occupied by the board, 
or were in course of being transferred 
to the board. Only one was a new school 
provided by a school board. A letter 
was at once, as a matter of course, ad- 
dressed to the school boards, pointing 
out that Section 14 (2) of the Act was 
being violated by the provisions made 
for religious instruction, and stating 
that it would be the duty of the Depart- 
ment to declare the boards to be in de- 
fault, unless the time-tables of their 
schools were at once brought into con- 
formity with the requirements of the 
Act as to the admission of the Church 
Catechism. In every case the necessary 
alteration was at once made. 


PATENT LAWS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to re- 
introduce, during the present Session, 
the Bill of last year on the Patent 
Laws ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, he intended to do so, with some 
modifications on matters of detail. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with re- 
ference to the third section of the recent 
Order in Council applicable to the Civil 
Service, wherein it is stated that such 
situations in that service as are not 
suitable to be filled by members of the 
lower division are excluded from that 
Order, and shall, until Her Majesty’s 
pleasure shall be further declared, be 
regulated, as now, by the heads of De- 
partments to which they belong, Whe- 
ther it be the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government forthwith to deal with the 
other recommendations of the ‘‘ Play- 
fair Commission ” as regards the higher 
division, which so materially concerns the 
interests of the present members of the 
Civil Service ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, sdid, it was not the 
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intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
at present to issue any further Orders in 
Council with regard to the Civil Service. 
He would point out to his hon. Friend 
that the ‘Playfair Commission” to 
which he referred proposed a system 
applicable to the whole of the Service ; 
but the Commissioners pointed out that 
the gist of their recommendations was 
the substitution of a large number of 
clerks of the lower division for the clerks 
of the higher division. They said that 
unless that could be accomplished they 
could not consider themselves justified, 
on account of the increased expenditure 
which would be entailed on the Govern- 
ment, in submitting their plans. Of 
course, it was impossible to adapt their 
lans by a stroke to the whole of the 
Rervice ; and all that could be done at 
present was that which the Treasury had 
done—that was, to prepare a constitu- 
tion of the lower division, and look to 
the gradual increase of the lower divi- 
sion which would take the place of a 
certain number of those who were un- 
necessarily employed in the higher divi- 
sion. At the same time this was a 
matter which would be dealt with in the 
several Departments; and if any De- 
partment made proposals for bringing 
the scheme into operation in that De- 
partment, and accompanied such pro- 
posals with a plan for re-organization, 
and, of course, reduction of the higher 
staff, the Treasury would be prepared 
to co-operate with the Department in 
such re-organization. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILLS— 
REFEREES. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in rising “to call 
the attention of the House to the posi- 
tion of those officers of the House called 
‘Referees,’ and to move for a Commit- 
tee to inquire and report on that posi- 
tion, and particularly as to the legality 
and expediency of allowing ‘ Referees’ 
the same power of voting on a Private 
Bill Committee as a Member of Parlia- 
ment regularly elected by a constitu- 
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ency,”’ said: In bringing before the 
House what appears to me an impor- 
tant constitutional question, I shall en- 
deavour to do so without unduly tres- 
passing on the time of the House. It 
may perhaps be asked why I should now 
call in question a decision of the House 
which was come to eight years ago, 
which was discussed at the time by hon. 
Members of far greater experience than 
myself, and which for those eight years 
has remained unquestioned. My reply 
is that the point which I wish to bring 
before the House appears to have been 
entirely unnoticed in the debates of that 
day; that it has never been called in 
question since, because the number of 
hon. Members who seem to be aware 
that these Referees were exercising a 
power of voting has been but small— 
and that in an institution whose powers 
and privileges are the growth of ages, 
eight years are by no means enough to 
create immunity from question. It was 
only near the end of last Session that I 
myself became aware that any one not 
an actual Member of this House had a 
vote in any stage of our legislation. I 
derived the information through finding 
that the vote of a Referee had decided 
the fate of two important local Bills in 
a way which I, with far better know- 
ledge of the locality, considered illogical 
and absurd. Desiring to dispute the 
decision in this House on the third 
reading, I found that the actual deci- 
sion had been given by one who could 
not come into this House to explain or 
justify what he had done. I thought 
that a most extraordinary and improper 
state of matters, and immediately set 
about inquiring how it should be so. I 
asked several old Members, but they 
knew nothing of it; in fact, did not be- 
lieve it could be so at all. They had 
never heard of Referees voting. I then 
had recourse to Sir Erskine May’s most 
valuable book, to the Standing Orders, 
and to the Journals of the House, and 
discovered that it was a thing of quite 
recent origin—that the power of a Re- 
feree to sit on a Committee had been 
conferred by a simple Resolution of this 
House only in 1868, and that the Reso- 
lution did not specify any power of voting. 
In the meantime I had failed in getting 
the House to upset the decision of its 
Committee, for the House hardly will 
do that in any case at all; and the con- 
sequence was, that a most unjust Bill 
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had been passed through this House, 
nominally by the House itself, but really 
and practically by the vote of an out- 
sider elected by no constituency, respon- 
sible to no constituency, not even re- 
sponsible to this House—in fact, an 
utterly irresponsible individual, not even 
able to come into this House to explain 
his reasons. In this case fortunately, 
we had a House of Lords, and the 
blunder of this House was rectified 
there. I have said that the Resolution 
which enabled a Referee to sit on a 
Committee had not specified any power 
of voting. I may also say that in the 
whole debate the only trace that such a 
power was contemplated is in its inci- 
dental mention by the noble Lord at that 
time Member for the East Riding of 
Yorkshire (Lord Hotham), but alluded 
to by no other speaker, and it seems 
therefore very much open to doubt if 
the House really intended to confer 
voting power. But the point I wish to 
press is that, even if the House did in- 
tend to do it, it was unconstitutional 
and ultra vires to make such a change 
in the process of legislation by a mere 
Resolution, or in any other way than by 
an Act of Parliament; and it does seem 
to me to be a most unfortunate thing 
that the Resolution did not specify fully 
its whole scope, for in that case I think 
its unconstitutional character would have 
been detected at the time, instead of re- 
maining till now, when it can be set 
right only by an acknowledgment of 
error, which the House, and especially 
the official element in the House, will 
be most unwilling to make. At the 
time when this error was committed, 
the Private Bill legislation of the House 
was in a state of great difficulty. The 
burden of that legislation was pressing 
heavily on Members, and it was urgently 
required that some means should be 
found of getting through that business 
more easily. In 1864 a Court of Re- 
ferees had been established to examine 
the engineering and estimates of certain 
Bills, and to report on these to the Com- 
mittees. That had been found to work 
well, in so far that their technical advice 
was a manifest aid to the Committees, 
but it was also found that in considering 
these details a large part of the evi- 
dence on the subject of the Bill had to 
be gone over before that Court of Re- 
ferees, and afterwards be repeated be- 
fore the Committee, and that this double 
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evidence led to an extra expense, which 
it was thought might be saved. For 
that purpose it was proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman now the Member 
for Chester (Mr. Dodson), then Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, that the Com- 
mittee of Selection might, if they pleased, 
refer any Bill entirely to the Court of 
Referees, which, I may mention, consists 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means 
along with three other persons appointed 
by the Speaker, and not necessarily 
Members of the House. That course 
was objected to by the House, and par- 
ticularly by Lord Hotham, then Chair- 
man of the Standing Orders Committee, 
who gave strong reasons against such 
an arrangement, one of which was that 
when such a Court reported to the House, 
and hon. Members wished to question 
that decision, these Referees were unable 
to appear here to defend their decision. 
ook Hotham then proposed the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 


“That the Committee of Selection may refer 
any opposed Private Bill, or any Group of such 
Bills, to a Committee consisting of Four Mem- 
bers and a Referee ;”’ 


which was assented to by the House, 
and is the Resolution which I wish to 
call in question. It does seem strange 
that Lord Hotham did not observe that 
the very argument which he had used 
with such effect against the proposal of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means— 
namely, that a Referee could not appear 
in this House to justify a decision—ap- 
plied also to his own proposal, though 
not quite in the same degree; and that 
is specially so if the Resolution was in- 
tended to confer voting power, and the 
House will understand that it is only to 
the voting power that I make objection. 
I can understand it to be a suitable 
enough arrangement that the Referees 
should attend the Committees as asses- 
sors or advisers to give the Committee 
the benefit of technical knowledge on 
those points of engineering and estimates 
which, as Referees, they were specially 
appointed to examine ; but if the Reso- 
lution meant to go further than that it 
was wrong. Now, whatever the Reso- 
lution meant to do, the power of voting 
certainly has been assumed by the Re- 
ferees, and I will now lay before the 
House the grounds on which I think it 
was unconstitutional. Every hon. Mem- 
ber is aware that the powers and privi- 
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leges of this House were in old times 
far more the growth of custom and pre- 
cedent than of statute, and therefore it 
is not possible for me to adduce any 
statute prescribing the legislative pro- 
cess of passing Bills through Parliament. 
Here, however, is an extract from Sir 
Erskine May’s work— 


“The Imperial Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, is com- 
posed of the King or Queen, and three Estates of 
the Realm—viz., the Lords Spiritual, the Lords 
Temporal, and the Commons. These several 
powers collectively make laws that are binding 
upon the subjects of the British Empire.” 


Here we have the legislative function 
clearly restricted to the Monarch and the 
three Estates of the Realm. They are 
to make the laws. Now, surely it can- 
not be contended that the making of a 
law consists merely in the final passing 
of it; but it consists of certain well- 
known stages through which every Act 
of Parliament, whether Public or Pri- 
vate, has to pass, and every one of which 
stages was, up to the passing of that 
Resolution, strictly limited to the 
Monarch and the Estates of the Realm. 
I presume an attempt will be made to 
show that a Private Bill is different 
from a Public Bill; but I do not think 
that, as regards legislative process, that 
distinction can be maintained, and for 
this among other reasons, that no one 
can draw a definite and distinct line be- 
tween the two classes of Bills. We speak 
of Public Bills and of Private Bills, and 
of Hybrid Bills, but the difference can- 
not be strictly defined, for it may even 
happen that two Bills might be identical 
in their subject and in their provisions, 
and if one of them applies to London, to 
Edinburgh, or to Dublin, it would be a 
Public Bill; while, if its duplicate ap- 
plied only to Manchester, to Glasgow, or 
to Belfast, it would be a Private Bill. 
Nor is there any material difference in 
the stages through which the two classes 
have to pass. Kach must be introduced 
under the endorsement of two Members. 
Each must be read a first time, each 
must be read a second time, each must 
be gone through by Committee, clause 
by clause, each must be reported to the 
House, and each must be read a third 
time and passed ; and I repeat that, till 
the passing of this unfortunate Resolu- 
tion, every one of these stages in this 
Houso was strictly confined to Members 
of the House. The only difference that 
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has existed has been the very slight one 
that the Public Bill is discussed clause 
by clause by the House in Committee, 
while the Private Bill is discussed clause 
by clause by a Committee of the House ; 
but whether by the House in Committee 
or by a Committee of the House, the 
stage is one of the necessary stages in 
the making of a law, and is therefore 
part of the legislative function which 
cannot be exercised by any one other than 
those on whom the Constitution has im- 
posed it. The only argument I have 
heard in justification is that the decision 
of the Committee and Referee is not 
final ; that the Bill has to be reported 
to the House, and the House can re- 
verse the decision, but the reply to that 
is that practically the decision is final, 
because the House hardly will consider 
the merits of such a Bill but simply 
confirms its Committee; but more than 
that, the very same argument applies to 
a Bill which is discussed by the House 
in Committee. That also only reports 
to the House, yet I hardly think any 
hon. Member would be found to main- 
tain that it would be open to the House, 
if it chose, to bring in outsiders to walk 
through our Division Lobbies, and give 
votes on the clauses of a Bill on an equal 
footing with ourselves merely on the 
pretence that the stage was not final, 
and would still come under review of 
the House. It seems to me that if the 
House claims a right to confer a legis- 
lative vote on anyone outside the House 
by any other means than by Act of Par- 
liament, it is assuming to itself a new 
prerogative, and one for which there is 
no precedent. Now, I find that in 1704 
the House of Lords, at a Conference 
with the House of Commons, communi- 
cated the following Resolution :— 


“That neither House of Parliament hath any 
power, by any Vote, or Declaration, to create 
to themselves any new privilege that is not 
warranted by the known laws and customs of 
Parliament.” —[ Parl. Hist. vi. 387.] 

That Resolution was assented to by the 
Commons, and was always acted upon. 
It is for those who defend the Resolu- 
tion of 1868 to show that it is not a new 
privilege to confer legislative votes on 
men not elected by any constituency, not 
responsible to any one, and who cannot 
appear in the House to justify their 
vote. Ido not ask the House to come 
to any hasty decision; I do not ask the 
House to accept my statement of the 
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case; all IT ask is that they should ap- 
oint a Select Committee of their own 

embers to investigate the matter. I 
earnestly hope that the Committee may 
be granted, for I see possibility of grave 
difficulty if it be refused. It may lead 
to the loss of public confidence in the 
decisions of such Committees. It might 
lead to the decision of such a Committee 
being disputed in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and I think it would hardly con- 
sist with the dignity of this House that 
such an issue should be raised at all. 
It would be far better for the House 
to investigate the matter for itself, and 
even, if necessary, retrace a wrong step 
of its own free will than have its autho- 
rity questioned elsewhere. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the Re- 
solution. 

Mr. FORSYTH, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he believed that it raised 
an important constitutional question. He 
did not believe that it ever was the in- 
tention of Parliament to transfer its 
voting powers to the Referees. How 
did the matter work? The Chairman of 
a Select Committee had a casting vote, 
and when there were three other Mem- 
bers of the Committee, including the 
Referee, the Chairman and the Referee 
could arrive at and make effective a de- 
cision which was against the views of 
two hon. Members of the House, that 
decision being practically carried not by 
the vote of a Member of the House, but 
by the vote of a Referee. In the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council there 
were sometimes three assessors, who 
took full part in the discussion, sug- 
gested points, and heard arguments, but 
in the decision itself they had no voice 
at all. He thought it would be a mis- 
take to have a portion of the legislation 
of Parliament decided by the votes of 
those who were not Members. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
and report on the position of the Referees 
of the House on Private Bills, and particularly 
as to the legality and expediency of allowing 
the Referees the same power of voting on a 
Private Bill Committee as a Member of Parlia- 
ment regularly elected by a constituency,’— 
(Mr. Anderson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. RODWELL trusted the House 
would not think him guilty of presump- 
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tion inrising at that time; but he thought 
he should be almost guilty of disrespect 
to the House if, after his experience of 
Parliamentary Private Bill Committees, 
he did not give the House the benefit of 
his inativian It seemed to him that 
no solid and real ground had been laid 
why the system, which had worked well 
for a considerable number of years, 
should be destroyed. Some gross mis- 
carriage of justice, or something worse, 
should have happened to induce the 
House to interfere with a state of things 
which had given satisfaction to the public 
and to those concerned with Private Bill 
legislation. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
had erred in two respects; he had in one 
respect exaggerated the importance of 
the functions of these Referees, while he 
had in some degree underrated their 
position. These Referees were officers 
of the House. But they were also 
something more. A series of Reso- 
lutions and Standing Orders had been 
passed which gave them a certain status, 
and their position might be said to have 
been determined in 1867 by an Act which 
positively clothed them with the same 
powers in dealing with Private Bills, 
under certain circumstances, as Commit- 
tees of the House. Then the hon. 
Member had overrated the powers of 
the Referees in assuming that they or 
the Committees had the power of de- 
ciding the fate of Bills. It was useless 
to disguise the fact that, in a great many 
cases, the verdict of the Committee was 
accepted by the House; but, properly 
speaking, the Committee’s function was 
to report, and if it appeared that they 
had omitted to take some important evi- 
dence, it was possible to have the Bill 
re-committed, and the whole subject re- 
discussed. Therefore, although the Re- 
ferees had a voice in Committees, it 
could not be said that they could walk 
into the House and influence the finat 
determination of Bills. He thought the 
hon. Member would have taken notice 
of the Referee as to the question of locus 
standi. The system which had been 
adopted, by avoiding hap-hazard or con- 
flicting decisions, had saved an enormous 
amount of time, and an enormous amount 
of money; but if the Referee were to 
have no vote, it would materially oe 
the usefulness of the tribunal. The whole 
course of proceeding had been reduced 
to a system, and had worked admirably; 
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but as he had said, if the Referees 
were not to have votes their use- 
fulness would be very much di- 
minished, for the House could hardly 
confer upon the Referees functions in 
one case which were to be denied in the 
other. The question had undergone dis- 
cussion in 1864, 1865, and 1867, and his 
experience showed him that the Referees 
had been a very useful body. He did 
not know the merits of the particular 
case to which the hon. Member referred, 
but was that case, which was the only 
one of the kind the House had ever 
heard of, a sufficient ground for granting 
a Committee to inquire into the general 
practice on this question, a practice which 
had continued for so many years? He 
trusted the Committee would not be 
granted, as he did not think it would do 
any good. Another thing, it was not 
required, for no grievance had been 
made out. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that probably his experience of these 


matters was more remote than that of 


the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell), and there- 
fore he might be excused if he could not 
join in the conclusion his hon. Friend 
had arrived at. The question raised by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) was a new one, and 
one of such importance that it was de- 
sirable it should be settled. If it were 
a question as to whether the Referees 
formed a good tribunal, or the element 
of one, he should be disposed to vote 
against them ; but the point raised was 
not that—it was much more serious, and 
one which called for the attention of the 
House and Her Majesty’s Government, 
and he therefore hoped they would state 
their opinion on the subject. The more 
highly the House valued their privileges, 
the more careful they should be to guard 
their integrity, and to inquire into the 
operation of any system by which they 
might possibly be impaired. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow had pointed out 
that the functions attributed to the 
Referees were a delegation of the func- 
tions belonging to that House, and 
which functions were being performed 
by gentlemen who were not Members of 
the House. Now that was a very serious 
matter, and they had to consider whether 
they could delegate such powers merely 
by Resolution. If it was a good thing 
to do, then let it be done in the proper 
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way; and he was disposed to agree that 
it ought to be done by Act of Parliament, 
because he {doubted very much whether 
that House had the power by Resolution 
to delegate to those who were not Mem- 
bers any portion of its functions. Sup- 
posing by Resolution the House had 
etermined that one of the Judges of the 
land should sit upon Election Commit- 
tees, and determine the seat of a Member 
of that House. He thought every man 
would agree with him that that would 
be an unconstitutional Resolution, and 
that they would have no power to pass 
it. Nodoubt the House had thought fit 
to make the Judges try the Election 
Petitions, but it was not done by Reso- 
lution. There was nothing about which 
they ought to be more careful than a 
matter of the kind. He had no doubt 
his hon. and learned Friend had truly 
stated the efficiency of the Referees; but 
however satisfactory the tribunal might 
be, however high the character of its 
members, it appeared that it was now 
formed by a species of Constitutional 
lapsus, which could not be too soon re- 
medied. The Report of a Select Com- 
mittee might, therefore, be useful in 
lacing the whole matter on asound and 
onstitutional basis. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL completely 
agreed with the observations just made. 
This was a matter involving Constitu- 
tional principles, and he was quite sure 
that House had no power to delegate its 
functions to gentlemen who were not 
Members of the House, because, if they 
had the power, it might be used in such 
a way as to lead to serious conse- 
quences. The maxim Delegatus non pro- 
test delegare applied to all their legisla- 
tive powers, nor was there any differ- 
ence between Public and Private Bills. 
The Act of 1867 largely extended the 
powers of the Referees in respect of 
locus standi and other matters; but the 
Standing Order which put the Referee 
upon the Committee was not passed 
until the Session of 1868, and it might 
be desirable to have evidence as to the 
manner in which the tribunal thus con- 
stituted had actually worked. He was 
of opinion that the question had been 
very properly brought before the House, 
and the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) deserved their thanks for the 
action he had taken. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, that the question 


was no less than this—whether the Busi- 
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ness of the House should be continued 
to be discharged by Members of the 
House alone. It seemed to him a re- 
markable proceeding that gentlemen 
who were not Members should be autho- 
rized to vote upon Committees ; and that 
merely by a Resolution. Had a Referee 
been appointed upon a Committee of 
which he was Chairman, he should have 
felt it his duty to report that matter to 
the House; and he now hoped that the 
House would not refuse to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the subject. 
It would tend to impeach the authority 
of the Private Bill Committees of the 
House if it was known that matters in- 
volving millions of money were to be 
settled by two Members of Parliament 
and that another who was not a Member 
of Parliament should have a casting vote. 
He should certainly support the Motion. 

Mr. RAIKES said, the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
was one which dealt with the question 
from two points of view; because the 
Committee he was so anxious to have 
appointed was to inquire into the legality 
as well as the expediency of allowing 
Referees the same power of voting in 
Private Bill Committees as Members of 
Parliament. He thought there was 
rather a tendency to confuse these two 
issues, which were quite separate in 
their character. He would endeavour 
to give a sketch of the history of 
the tribunal of Referees, and to show 
how the present system, which he ad- 
mitted was an anomalous one, had come 
to exist. The first step was taken in 
1864, when it was referred to a Select 
Committee to consider whether it was 
desirable to appoint Referees for parti- 
cular purposes. The Motion was made 
by a Member of very great authority, 
the present Lord Winmarleigh (then 
Colonel Wilson-Patten), and the Com- 
mittee reported that it was desirable that 
such a tribunal should be constituted, 
and should have cognizance not merely 
of matters of engineering and finance, 
but also of other matters having 
reference to four classes of Private 
Bills. The tribunal was really set 
up as a tribunal of experts, to relieve 
Members of the House of duties which 
in many cases they were scarcely ade- 
quate to perform. At the end of 1865 
a further Committee was appointed, to 
consider how that tribunal had worked, 
and that Committee reported in favour 
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of rather extending the powers of the 
Referees. In 1867 a rather considerable 
addition was made to the powers of the 
Referees, because power was given to 
the Committee of Selection to refer Bills 
to Referees instead of to a Committee of 
the House of Commons. This reference, 
however, was confined to Gas and Water 
Bills. In 1868 the then Chairman of 
Ways and Means brought forward a 
proposition that still further extended 
the powers of the Referees, by al- 
lowing them a jurisdiction over all 
Private Bills, and not merely Gas and 
Water Bills. The House hesitated to 
give them such an extended power, and 
an Amendment was moved by the 
noble Lord the Member for the East 
Riding of Yorkshire (Lord Hotham), 
the Chairman of the Committee upon 
Standing Orders, to get rid of the 
double inquiry which had existed by 
the amalgamation of the two tribunals 
which had up to that time exercised 
a divided authority. It was accord- 
ingly provided by the Standing Orders 
that a Bill might be referred to a Com- 
mittee of four Members of the House, 
or to a Committee of four Members and 
a Referee. There must, however, be 
four Members of Parliament on a Com- 
mittee where there was a Referee. Not- 
withstanding the change, however, it 
was not correct to say, as had been 
stated by the last speaker, that a ques- 
tion involving large sums of money could 
be decided by the vote of the Chairman 
of a Committee and a Referee alone. A 
Referee, of course, might make his in- 
fluence felt, and with two other Members 
of the Committee might outvote the 
Chairman, and he was not altogether 
sure that it was desirable in cases in 
which interests so important were con- 
cerned, that the votes of two Members 
should overrule those of the other two 
Members simply because of the casting 
vote of the Chairman. Even in a case to 
which the hon. Member for Glasgow had 
referred, in which there were two Mem- 
bers on one side and two on the other, 
on a division the result might have been 
the same as that he had stated, without 
the intervention of the Referees. He 
would also remind the House that, owing 
to the fatalities which attended the last 
General Election, it had been deprived 
of the services of several Members who 
had had great experience as Chairmen 
of Committees on Private Bills, and that 
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it was well that those who succeeded 
them, and who had not the same expe- 
rience, should have the assistance and 
advice which such men as the Referees 
were able to afford. He was aware that 
the hon. Member for Glasgow did not 
propose altogether to expel the Referees 
from those Committees; butif the House 
were to decide that a system which had 
been tried for several years, and with 
which the greatest satisfaction had been 
expressed out-of-doors, should be now 
abolished, a great blow would, in his 
opinion, have been struck at the autho- 
rity of those officers. To strike such a 
blow would, he thought, be most inex- 
pedient. The Referees were not merely 
assessors upon these Private Bill Com- 
mittees; but they also formed part of a 
Court of locus standi, which was com- 
posed of five Members of this House 
and three paid Referees. There was 
likewise the Committee upon Unopposed 
Bills, upon which Referees also served. 
They could not deal with one of these 
matters affecting Referees without deal- 
ing with all of them. While upon the 
question of legality he might observe 
that it was a serious matter that the 
House should, after the present system 
had been in operation for eight years, 
and after numerous cases had been de- 
cided under it, cast a doubt upon the 
authority of those Committees, and, as 
it were, retrospectively invalidate their 
decisions. Surely, if the question of 
legality were to be tested at all, it should 
be tested outside those walls, where an 
authoritative exposition of the law could 
be obtained. He thought that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow would, under the 
circumstances, do well to pause, if it 
were only out of consideration for the 
interests which would be affected, before 
raising this question of legality. For 
his own part, while sufficiently aware of 
the anomaly of the practice of Referees 
having votes, he was as jealous as any 
other Member of the privileges of the 
House, and he frankly confessed that if 
they were now constructing these tribu- 
nals, he would not propose to give the 
Referees votes. They were, however, 


now looking back over the practice of 
the House which had existed for many 
years. He had only to add that he 
would promise to give his attention to the 
subject, and that he should be happy to 
confer upon it with his right hon. Friend 
the Chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
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ing Orders, and others whose opinions 
were entitled to more weight than that 
of any individual Member on so great 
and important a point. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
thought the working of the present 
system had been most beneficial, but 
admitted that, in regard to expediency, 
a fair question had been raised by the 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson). He should 
not for a moment deprecate the full in- 
vestigation before a Committee of the 
question of the maintenance of Referees 
as a constituent part of the Committees 
upstairs. However, he trusted the 
House would pause before taking a step 
which would stamp with illegality an 
act considered to be one of the privi- 
leges of the House—namely, that of 
appointing servants of the House to 
assist them in their deliberations on 
private Bills. He should deprecate a 
hasty Resolution condemning the legality 
of a system which had been sanctioned 
by the leading Members of the House, 
and which had been in operation for 
eight years. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was of 
opinion that, as the question had been 
raised, it must be settled, though whe- 
ther it should be referred to the Com- 
mittee proposed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
was another matter. The question that 
had been raised was, not whether the 
system had worked well, but whether 
the House had not gone beyond its 
power in allowing Referees to do that 
which it had no right to allow them to — 
that of taking part in making Acts of 
Parliament affecting the property of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. He thought that 
his hon. Friend had very properly 
brought the subject before the House, 
and that as it had been raised, it could 
not be allowed to go to sleep. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY confessed 
he was much surprised to hear about a 
year ago that the Referees did vote, as 
it had never occurred to him to see a 
Referee vote. As the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had remarked, 
it was absolutely necessary that, the 
question having once been raised, must 
be settled. The House, in so doing, 
would not be throwing any discredit on 
what had been done in past years, if it 
called in question the powers of the 
Referees. The point was, whether the 
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House was right in giving them those 
powers, and not whether the Referees 
had done wrong. There was no shadow 
of imputation upon the Referees, and, 
indeed, they deserved all the credit 
which had been given to them by his 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. He should have liked to see 
the Motion in a very different form, but 
that was hardly worth while dwelling 
upon. In his judgment it would be 
well if a very strong Committee were 
appointed to investigate this matter. It 
must be settled at once, for the power 
of the Referees might be questioned 
from without, and then the House would 
be placed in a worse position than it 
occupied at present. 

Str FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
should have been unwilling to concur in 
the present Motion, if his doing so were 
considered to indicate the slightest dis- 
satisfaction with the way in which the 
Referees had discharged their duties ; 
but the legality or “‘ constitutionality ”’ 
of the arrangement having been now 
disputed, it ought to be decided. 

Mr. DODSON said, it appeared to 
him that after the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, the House had better endeavour 
to modify the terms in which it was pro- 
posed to appoint this Committee. His 
hon. Friend had pointed out with great 
force that the functions of the Referees 
could not be separated. In his (Mr. 
Dodson’s) opinion, the best course would 
be for the hon. Member for Glasgow to 
withdraw the present Motion, and sub- 
stitute for it a new one, for an inquiry 
into the working of the system of Refe- 
rees. He wouldsuggest that the Amend- 
ment should be confined to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee ‘‘ to inquire into 
the position of those Officers of the 
House called Referees.” 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he preferred 
his own Amendment, as that suggested 
did not raise the Constitutional point. 

Mr. BUTT said, he also preferred 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow to that proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Chester. 
The Bill referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow as having been read a 
second time in the House was altered in 
Committee, in which the Referees took 
part, and when it came back for the 
third reading, it was not the Bill the 
House agreed to on the second reading. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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It was necessary, on Constitutional 
grounds, that some alterations should 
take place. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and ngatived. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire and report on the position of the 
Referees of the House on Private Bills, and 
particularly as to the legality and expediency 
of allowing the Referees the same power of 
voting on a Private Bill Committee as a Member 
of Parliament regularly elected by a consti- 
tuency. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF 
THE HOUSE—THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘ That this House will immediately re- 
solve itself into the Committee of Sup- 
ply.”—(Mr. W. I. Smith.) 


Tut O’DONOGHUE said, he wished 
to call attention to the fact that the 
second reading of the Irish Land Bill, 
introduced by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt), had been fixed for Wednes- 
day, the 29th of March. It was a 
measure which the people of Ireland 
considered as of payamount importance, 
and in which they took a deep and 
burning interest. The agricultural 
population of Ireland numbered con- 
siderably more than 3,000,000, and a 
general feeling of insecurity pervaded 
that population. What they required 
was a Parliamentary title to their homes, 
and they naturally looked forward with 
intense interest to the discussion of a 
measure which was introduced at their 
express desire to secure to them that 
Parliamentary title. It wasclear that a 
Wednesday sitting would be wholly in- 
adequate for the discussion of the 
measure. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE rose to 
Order. Was the hon. Member regular, 
he inquired, in discussing, on the Ques- 
tion that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of Supply, whether an Order 
of the Day fixed for the 29th of March 
should not be debated on some other 
day? The House having fixed the day, 
that determination could not. be altered, 
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except by a direct Resolution of the 
House itself. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member had not proceeded far enough 
to satisfy him that the object referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman was that 
which he had in view. If it were, the 
hon. Member was clearly out of Order 
in questioning the decision of the House 
that a particular Bill should be put on 
the Orders of the Day for reading a 
second time on a given day. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, his object 
was to point out that a Wednesday 
sitting of five-and-a-half hours would be 
wholly insufficient for a satisfactory de- 
bate of the subject dealt with by the 
Bill, and to suggest to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether another day 
could not be secured. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Gentleman was out of Order. If he 
desired the Order of the Day to which 
he referred to be discharged, it must be 
done by substantive Motion. It could 
not be done on a Motion for going into 
Committee of Supply. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he would 
bow to the decision of the Chair, and 
would, before bringing the matter before 
the House in the form of a Motion, 
consult his Friends in respect to the 
terms of it. 


Supply— Civil 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Cuass II.—Satarizs AND EXPENSES OF 
Pusiic DEPARTMENTS. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £43,489, House of Lords Offices. 

(2.) £50,006, House of Commons 
Offices, 

(3.) £58,010, Treasury. 

(4.) £90,178, Home Office. 

(5.) £63,196, Foreign Office. 

(6.) £34,755, Colonial Office. 

(7.) £145,958, Board of Trade. 


(8.),Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,773, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
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the year ending on the 3ist day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Office of the Lord Privy Seal.” 


Mr. MONK said, that the Vote had 
usually been objected to on the ground 
that the office of Lord Privy Seal was 
practically a sinecure, and useless. The 
only excuse offered for maintaining it 
was that it enabled the Government to 
confer the office upon some excellent and 
valued Member of the House of Lords 
who might be able to give attention to 
matters which the heads of other De- 
partments were unable todo. He could 
not but think that the parties responsible 
should perform those duties, and not the 
Lord Privy Seal, who was not respon- 
sible. He would not move the rejection 
of the Vote himself, but he would vote 
with any hon. Member who would 
challenge it. 

Mr. JAMES supported the opposition 
to this expenditure, and expressed his 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, when in 
office, had not done away with this 
appointment. There was a strong feeling 
in the constituencies against sinecure 
offices. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he should 
like to ask whether it was true, as was 
said, that there were no duties connected 
with the office; because, if not, there 
was no occasion for the Lord Privy Seal 
to have a chief clerk and an establish- 
ment costing the country £750 a-year. 

Mason O’GORMAN said, it was a 
monstrous thing that they should be 
called upon to vote the money without 
any information of the ‘duties attached 
to the office. It would only have been 
respectful to the Committee if some ex- 
planation on the subject had been given 
them by a Member of the Government. 

Mr. DISRAELIT said, that the subject 
had been so often before the House, and 
had been so completely and recently dis- 
cussed, that he had not thought it neces- 
sary to rise before, more especially as 
the few Gentlemen who had addressed 
the Committee did not appear disposed 
to persist in their objection to the Vote. 
The office of Lord Privy Seal was one 
not only of great dignity and antiquity, 
but also of great utility, and, far from 
thinking that because the Lord Privy 
Seal had not a Department to organize 
and manage he ought not to be a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, it was because he 
had no Department to manage that his 
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presence in the Cabinet was often of the 
greatest advantage. The office had been 
held by many experienced and eminent 
men. Lord Halifax—one of the most 
efficient public men of our generation— 
was Lord Privy Seal, and the present 
Lord Privy Seal had presided over the 
most laborious Department of the Go- 
vernment. It was, indeed, a great 
advantage to a Government to have 
such men as Lord Halifax and Lord 
Malmesbury available for general con- 
sultation and advice. There were many 
duties which the Lord Privy Seal was 
called upon to discharge, which it was 
impossible to indicate on an occasion 
like the present; but he had some- 
times allotted to him some of great 
delicacy and importance, when it could 
not be expected that a Secretary of State 
or the President of a laborious Depart- 
ment could give the time required for 
such performance. The Lord Privy Seal 
was always ready to attend to such 
duties. The present Lord Privy Seal re- 
presented also an important Department 
—-the Admiralty—in the House of Lords, 
and was there to give information when 
it was asked for. He remembered that 
Lord Malmesbury was intrusted in a 
former Government over which he (Mr. 
Disraeli) presided with negotiating a 
matter which the Members for Ireland 
ought not to consider insignificant. When 
it was necessary to hold communications 
with the Roman Catholic clergy and other 
Bodies in attempting to bring about an 
arrangement on the Education question, 
the person intrusted with the negotia- 
tion was the present Lord Privy Seal. 
He appealed to the Committee to sup- 
port the Vote, which any one who had 
had experience of the Government of 
this country must feel to be necessary, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) two or three 
years ago had vindicated to the complete 
satisfaction of the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
last year the Prime Minister, upon the 
question of the publication of the de- 
bates, had attributed to him the wish to 
form a ‘‘ Speech Preservation Society.” 
He ought now to admit that if such a 
society existed it would save a great deal 
of public time, and serve a useful end, 
for during every Session since he had 
been in Parliament he had heard a de- 
bate on this particular subject. The 
vote he should now give he would admit 
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would not be the same that he had first 
given, because the reasons advanced by 
the late and present Prime Ministers 
appeared to him to be overwhelming in 
favour of the Vote. If there were any 
proper record of these debates and the 
explanations given by the Minister, hon. 
Members would not be always called 
upon to repeat the same objections to 
this Vote. 


Service Estimates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 145; 
Noes 50: Majority 95. 


(9.) £33,500, Charity Commission. 
Mr. GOLDSMID said, he had for- 


merly complained of the want of celerity 
on the part of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners in dealing with schemes 
for the management of endowed schools. 
Since then the House had transferred 
the endowed schools to the Charity 
Commissioners. The Chief Commissioner, 
Sir James Hill, a man of great ability, 
recently died, and in his place the Go- 
vernment had appointed a right hon. 
Gentleman against whom he desired to 
say nothing—Sir Seymour Fitzgerald— 
who had been incapacitated by illness 
from attending to the duties of the office. 
The result had been that if the former 
Commission was slow, the present Com- 
mission was slower, for the work which 
was before too much for three men had 
to be discharged by two. He believed 
several schools were awaiting the next 
step in the settlement of their schemes ; 
and yet that no communication of any 
kind had been made to them for the last 
two or three months. He, therefore, 
desired some information as to the pro- 
spect of this deadlock being removed. 

Mr. MONK desired to know, whether 
there was any qualification for the office 
of Chief Commissioner ; and, if so, what 
it was ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was un- 
fortunately true that the late Chief Com- 
missioner died suddenly in the month of 
September, and the new Chief Commis- 
sioner had been suffering from illness 
since his appointment. It was possible 
that the death of the former Commis- 
sioner, the necessary delay in filling up 
the office, and the illness of the pfesent 
Chief Commissioner might have retarded 
the business of the Department; and, 
although no representation on the sub- 
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ject had reached the Treasury, he would 
undertake that inquiry should be made 
and measures taken, if possible, to facili- 
tate the business forthwith. As to the 
qualifications for the office, he believed 
one of them was that the Chief Com- 
missioner should be a barrister of 12 
years’ standing. 

Mr. GOLDSMID appealed to the 
Vice President of the Education Depart- 
ment to say whether any arrangement 
could be made to expedite the work of 
the Commission. Had not great delay 
occurred in reference to some schools in 
the country? He was well aware that the 
duties of the Commissioners could not 
be interfered with by the Education De- 
partment. Still, as the House had no 
organ through whom to communicate 
with the Commissioners, they were 
obliged to appeal to the Treasury Bench 
for information. 

Viscount SANDON said, he was glad 
to have the opportunity of saying a few 
words. He had no business to interfere 
officially with the Charity Commission ; 
and, like his Predecessor in office, he 
had given the House a pledge not to do 
so. It was only due to the present Chief 
Commissioner it should be known that 
he had been suffering from a severe 
attack of typhoid fever, and in his 
anxiety concerning the duties of his 
office he allowed a Commissioner to 
come to his bedside to dispose of some 
official business. The result was, he 
was thrown back seriously and his reco- 
very rendered doubtful, and the medical 
men prohibited any further communica- 
tion with him on official matters. Of 
course, the business of the office had 
necessarily suffered, first, from the death 
of the late Chief Commissioner, then 
from delay in filling up the vacancy, 
and, lastly, from the lamentable illness 
of the present Chief Commissioner. The 
Lord President took all the official steps 
he could to forward business, and used 
the power conferred upon him to enable 
one of the other Commissioners to sign 
certain official documents. In that way 
he had removed all the difficulties 
he could, and he need hardly say the 
Department was anxious that the busi- 
ness of the Commission should proceed 
with all possible despatch. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK, calling atten- 
tion to the great cost of the Commission, 
asked whether a large portion of it could 
not be borne by the charitable funds, 
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for the due management of which it was 
called into existence ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the question 
had been seriously considered by the 
Treasury whether it was expedient, and, 
if so, possible, to keep up the Charity 
Commission by taxing charities. But 
great difficulties stood in the way. A 
great portion of the work performed was 
of a voluntary nature, and if a tax were 
imposed on the receipt and administra- 
tion of their funds, it was quite open to 
the great majority of charities to remove 
their funds from the inspection and con- 
trol of the Commissioners. On the 
whole, great public good was done by 
the management of that body; the 
operation of the charities being brought 
under the light of day rather than with- 
drawn from the Charity Commission. 


Vote agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £22,893, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. BAXTER rose to call attention 
to the increase of the Vote by the addi- 
tion of £500 to the salary of the Chief 
Commissioner. The Second Commis- 
sioner received £1,200, and an addi- 
tional Commissioner had been appointed. 
As no greater duties had been devolved 
on the Commission than were formerly 
performed, he wished to know why there 
had been an increase in the salaries of 
the Commissioners of £1,700? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that it had 
been found necessary to appoint Mr. 
Walrond, the former Secretary, a third 
Commissioner, and Lord Hampton had 
been appointed First Commissioner on 
the death of Sir Edward Ryan. It was 
true that the duties of the Commission 
were not of a wider character than those 
which they had discharged on the pre- 
vious year, but still they had been 
growing in importance and magnitude 
for a long time past. They were in a 
very large degree independent of any 
public Department. The duties dis- 
charged by the Commission were most 
delicate and responsible, and it was 
therefore desirable that the Commission 
should be a strong one, having the con- 
fidence of Parliament. The Government, 
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therefore, thought it advisable to appoint 
Lord Hampton to the position of First 
Commissioner, as he was a statesman of 
great experience in public and official 
life, and it was desirable to have some 
one in Parliament who would be able to 
account for the action of the Commis- 
sion, in case it should be questioned. 
The increase of salaries had for a long 
time been promised, and he believed 
was very well deserved by the officers of 
the Department. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he had not found 
fault with the appointment of Lord 
Hampton, but the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury had given the Committee no infor- 
mation as to the necessity for appoint- 
ing an additional Commissioner and 
increasing the salary of the First Com- 
missioner.” If any one was inclined to 
question the Vote he should support 
him. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the constitution of the Civil 
Service Commission, as now arranged, 
was similar to that of other public Boards, 
such as the Inland Revenue Board, where 
a Chairman and two Commissioners re- 
ceived the same rate of remuneration 
as in the present case. It was difficult 
to say that there had been any imme- 
diate increase of duties as compared with 
last year, but there could be no doubt 
that for a considerable time past the 
importance of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion had been increasing; and under 
the Order in Council which had just re- 
ceived Her Majesty’s approval it was 
probable that more duties would be 
thrown upon the Commission than it 
now discharged. Hitherto the Commis- 
sion had been in a position both impor- 
tant and invidious, and when their con- 
duct was challenged it was difficult to 
say who was responsible. The object of 
the Government in placing Lord Hamp- 
ton, a Member of the other House, at 
the head of the Commission was that 
there might be some one who could au- 
thoritatively explain the policy and pro- 
ceedings of the Commission. Like the 
Audit Office, they acted to a consider- 
able degree as a check on the proceed- 
ings of other Departments, and must be 
in an independent position, not subject 
to the direction of any Department over 
whose proceedings they were intended 
to be a check. By putting the Com- 


mission on a more important footing, 
they were doing what they could to 
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strengthen it in the eyes of the public, 
and enable it more efficiently to hold its 
own in the various important duties it 
had to discharge. He thought the work 
to be done by the Commission was fairly 
worth the money proposed as compared 
with that paid in other public Depart- 
ments. 

Mr. MONK asked, under what Act 
of Parliament the new Commissioner 
had been appointed ; and why the Vote 
was introduced in a different manner 
from the other Votes, the Act under 
which the salaries were authorized not 
being quoted ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH reminded the 
Committee that the Civil Service Com- 
mission was not constituted under an 
Act of Parliament, but by Order in 
Council. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU did not 
think the reasons given by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer sufficient to ac- 
count for the increase of the Vote. It 
seemed that the work of the Commis- 
sioners would be more in future; but in 
that case they should wait, and not have 
their salaries increased before they had 
the work to do. He thought £2,160 
was too much to pay for bringing the 
Civil Service Commission into symmetry 
with other public Departments. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he should 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £1,700, for it was evidently time 
that the House should put a stop to the 
contemplated increase of all the Esti- 
mates. It was said that the work to be 
performed was of a delicate character. 
If it was considered that the person 
appointed to perform it was 76 years 
of age, it ought to be delicate work 
indeed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £21,193, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Civil 
Service Commission,” —(Mr. Macdonald.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would 
support the proposed reduction, though 
larger than he would have desired ; but 
it did appear as though what had been 
done was something like the creation 
of a sinecure. Sir Edward Ryan was 
very advanced in years, and a gréat deal 
of work could not have been required of 
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him. But on his demise two gentlemen 
had been appointed to do the work which 
he had done—Lord Hampton with a 
salary of £2,000 a-year, or £500 more 
than Sir Edward Ryan had, and a new 
Commissioner, with £1,200 a-year. With 
the prospect of bad trade and a declining 
revenue, there would probably be a 
Nemesis, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
find it as much as he could do to make 
ends meet. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he felt bound to correct 
what was no doubt an unintentional mis- 
representation of something which had 
fallen from him. What he stated was, 
that comparing this year with the last 
there was no special increase of work, 
but there had been a considerable in- 
crease of late years, and a still further 
increase might be expected in conse- 
quence of the new Order in Council. It 
should be remembered that Lord Hamp- 
ton, though of advanced years, was a 
man of energy, was every day at his 
office, and took an active part in the dis- 
charge of his duties. He would have 
thought that anyone who had sat in 
the House of Commons with Lord Pal- 
merston would not have laid down the 
rule that men advaneed in years were 
not able to work. Lord Hampton had 
by nature a great desire for work, and 
it had never before been suggested that 
he had ever flinched from it. As to the 
other Commissioner, Mr. Walrond, he 
had for many years ably filled the office 
of Secretary, and had well earned his 
promotion and the small increase of pay 
which accompanied it. Certain other 
arrangements had been made in the 
office which had led to the promotion of 
gentlemen who had been engaged in 
the Department, and whose salaries it 
would have been only reasonable to have 
raised even if these arrangements had 
not been made. The office of Secretary 
had been conferred upon Mr. Horace 
Mann, who had been acting as registrar, 
and he took some additional duties, and 
received a very small addition to his 
salary. Mr. Headlam, who had for many 
years been acting as chief examiner, was 
now promoted to the office of director of 
examinations, with an addition to his 
salary, which had been well earned by 
20 years’ valuable service. When it 
was said that there was no additional 
work, it must have been forgotten that 
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the examination of officers in the Army 
had of late years been added to the 
duties of the Commissioners. He must 
repeat that as Questions were often asked 
in Parliament as to the conduct of the 
Commissioners, and the Government 


could only say that they were an inde- © 


pendent body with whom Ministers could 
not interfere, it was an advantage that 
there should be some one—not neces- 
sarily in the House of Peers, though in 
that, too, there might be some advan- 
tage, inasmuch as he would be more 
dissociated from politics—who could give 
the necessary explanations and speak 
with authority. 

Mr. BAXTER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer appeared to intimate that in conse- 
quence of the raising of the salaries, 
there had been a certain amount of sav- 
ing in the office. But, on the contrary, 
though no additional clerks had been 
appointed, there was an absolute increase 
of £2,160 a-year in the office itself and 
£250 for writers. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) that this was like the creation 
of asinecure. For many years past the 
tendency of Parliament had been to keep 
down the Estimates, but now that we 
had got a new régime economy was at a 
discount. Not one valid argument had 
been adduced for giving the increase of 
salary to Lord Hampton. 

Mr. E. J. REED contended that the 
men who had been all their lives in a 
particular Department, and had served 
the country faithfully, were entitled to 
advancement when an opportunity arose. 
If the opposite rule were to be adopted, 
and persons from outside brought into 
an office to supplant those who had all 
along worked in it, great damage would 
be done, and the class of Civil servants 
must inevitably be deteriorated. No- 
body could object to Mr. Walrond’s 
promotion. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) 
had not touched the point which would 
cause the Vote to be looked at with sus- 
picion. A vacancy in the Commission 
occurred, and the Secretary was most 
properly appointed to fillit; but, beyond 
that, the objection was to the appoint- 
ment of a new,man, besides and above 
the other two, ‘as an ornamental Com- 
missioner, who received £500 more than 
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was given to the working Commissioner 
who had been his predecessor. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER protested against the idea that 
Lord Hampton was in any sense an 
ornamental Commissioner. [ Laughter. | 
He meant a merely ornamental Com- 
missioner. Lord Hampton had taken 
to his work with all the zeal he had shown 
in other Departments; he was thoroughly 
mastering the work, and there was no 
question of a sinecure at all. The ap- 
pointment was made simply with a view 
of strengthening the Commission, and 
placing it on the same footing as the 
great Revenue Depariments. The im- 
portance of an office was a good deal 
measured by the salary of its Chief, and 
the re-organization of the office on this 
scale had done something to strengthen 
its position. It was true that, notwith- 
standing a reduction effected by Mr. 
Headlam’s promotion—a junior exa- 
miner being appointed With £300, in- 
stead of £800, a-year—there was not a 
saving in the whole office, but an in- 
crease. But the position of the persons 
in this office had been for several years 
under consideration by the Treasury, 
and it was felt that as their duties were 
increasing they deserved some increase 
of pay. 

Mr. WHITWELL agreed that a 
stimulus was necessary to keep an officer 
in good heart. The chief objection of 
the opponents of the appointment was 
that where a vacancy occurred advan- 
tage was not taken of it to advance all 
those who formed the staff of the service 
a step in promotion. Nothing could 
have been more annoying to these 
worthy, steady, hardworking men than 
to find a nobleman from the outside pro- 
moted over their heads. 

Mr. SAMUELSON asked, whether 
there was any precedent for the appoint- 
ment of an outside gentleman to a pro- 
minent position in the Civil Service at 
the age of 76? 

Sr ANDREW LUSK said, it was 
pleaded by the Government that there 
was a great deal of new work to be ac- 
complished in the office. If that were 
so, he should like to know what it was, 
and who was doing it, for he observed 
that the staff was, with the exception 
of Lord Hampton, exactly the same as 
last year. 

Mr. GOLDSMID reminded the Com- 
mittee that while this appointment had 
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been made of a nobleman to the highest 
office in the Civil Service at the age of 
76, it was a rule of the service that 
men in a lower grade should be super- 
annuated at the age of 60. Was this 
fair? Moreover, it was true that the late 
Sir Edward Ryan performed his duties 
with great ability at the age of 85; but 
how was it that three Commissioners 
were now required to do the work pre- 
viously done by two, including one 
Commissioner aged 85 ? 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he wished to 
point out the proportions in the increase 
of the Vote in question. Last year the 
Vote was £20,000; this year it was 
£22,000—that was to say, there was an 
increase of 10 per cent. It was said 
there had been an increase in the work 
of the Department, but the same thing 
was said by every one of the Depart- 
ments every year. Why, then, should 
there not be 10 per cent of an increase 
allowed to all the Departments? The 
expenses of all the Departments, deduct- 
ing the National Debt and Crown Land 
offices, amounted to £45,000,000, and if 
an increase of 10 per cent were allowed 
to all the Departments there would be 
a total increase of £4,500,000. 

Mr. JAMES suggested that hence- 
forth the Civil Service Estimates should 
be introduced by a speech in the same 
way as were the Army and Navy Estimates. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not answered the ob- 
jections urged, and unless the matter 
was fully explained he should move to 
report Progress. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER said, he would be exceedingly sorry 
for it to be supposed that he was wanting 
in respect to any Member of the House. 
He had given the only answer he could 
give, and he had no doubt that to most 
hon. Gentlemen it was satisfactory; but 
it appeared that there were other hon. 
Members to whom his explanations were 
not satisfactory. Ifthey were not satis- 
fied he was sorry, but he could not help 
it. With regard to the question of the 
hon. Member for Banbury (Mr. Samuel- 
son), he was not able at present to call 
to mind any precedent for the appoint- 
ment of a gentleman of the age of Lord 
Hampton; but this he could say, that in 
appointing Lord Hampton the Govern- 
ment had appointed a man who was 
thoroughly competent for the work, 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked whe- 
ther, if Lord Hampton should take a 
different view of any question affecting 
his Department from that taken by the 
Government, he would still be under 
the influence of the Government ? ig 
Cuancettor of the Excurquer: No. | 
Then was he to be independent of the 
Government? [The Cuancetxor of the 
Excuequer: Yes.| That was unfortu- 
nate, and quite contrary to usage. It 
was a doubtful precedent to appoint to 
an office of the Kind a Peer of Parlia- 
ment, who in the office he held should 
be perfectly independent of the Govern- 
ment which appointed him or of any 
succeeding’ Administration during his 
tenure of office. [The Cuancetxor of 
the ExcnEquer : The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners are in the same position. | 
That was true enough; but the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners were not paid by 
the Government, whereas Lord Hampton 
was. He thought it would have been 
far better had the Government, in select- 
ing a successor to Sir Edward Ryan, ap- 
pointed Mr. Walrond, a gentleman of 
great experience and ability, thoroughly 
acquainted with the Department, and 
who had gained the confidence of all 
connected with it. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he objected to 
the Vote on the ground that no case had 
been made out for increasing the num- 
ber of permanent officials in the Depart- 
ment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 62; 
Noes 87: Majority 25. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, the facts were 
so plain and the defence was so lame, 
that he thought at least one more divi- 
sion should be taken on the matter. He 
had to express his regret that the name 
of Lord Hampton should be mixed up 
in such a transaction. The Government 
had set a bad precedent in appointing 
to an important office one of their sup- 
porters whose age, in all human proba- 
bility, would soon render him incapable 
of discharging the duties for which he 
was to receive £2,000 a-year. He would 
— that the Vote be reduced by 

500. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £22,393, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Civil 
Service Commission.” —(Mr. Mundelia.) 


Mn. ANDERSON said, he could not 
see why, if Lord Hampton was not to do 
more work than his predecessor, he 
should receive a higher salary. He 
would therefore support the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 63; 
Noes 79: Majority 16. 


Mr. BUTT drew attention to the 
large sum derived from stamps paid by 
candidates for examination in the Civil 
Service. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, those 
fees were a heavy tax on competition. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied that the 
fees had been,paid since the foundation 
of the Civil Service Commission, and 
there had been no change during the 
last few years. They were very varied, 
some being very small sums, while 
others amounted to £2 or £3. He would 
endeavour at some future time to give 
the hon. and learned Member such in- 
formation on the subject as he desired. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE complained 
that boys from the country were placed 
at a disadvantage by having to incur 
much larger expense than competitors 
from London or the neighbourhood in 
coming up for examination. 

Mr. MELDON asked why those fees 
were exacted ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he found 
the system in existence when he came 
into office, and did not feel it to be his 
duty to deprive the Exchequer of any 
funds. As these young gentlemen were 
seeking to obtain a reward which they 
could not get in ordinary life, it seemed 
only fair that they should pay some 
small amount of the necessary charge for 
ascertaining their qualifications. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY inquired on 
what authority the Commissioners levied 
the tax ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had no 
doubt they had the authority of the 
Treasury, but was not able to answer off- 
hand. 
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Mr. BUTT considered that these 
sums, however small, were opposed to 
the principle of open competition. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(11.) £18,619, Copyhold, Inclosure, 
and Tithe Commission. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK expressed a 
hope that the Commissioners would not 
in future legalize such inclosures as had 
caused so much difficulty in regard to 
Epping Forest. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
aware that the Commissioners had had 
anything to do with the inclosures of 
Epping Forest. Two of them were bar- 
risters who had given particular atten- 
tion to the law as it affected land, and 
the third was well known in agricultural 
matters. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £8,600, Inclosure and Drainage 
Acts, Imprest Expenses. 

(13.) £46,065, Exchequer and Audit 
Department. 

(14.) £4,496, Registry of Friendly 
Societies. 


Mr. COWAN said, he noticed an in- 
crease of nearly £1,500 in the Vote. 
Was that due to the cost of carrying 
out the Friendly Societies Act of last 
year ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was, 
and he was afraid it would be larger 
next year, as there might be some ad- 
ditional charge for actuarial service. The 
item would be a permanent one. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £693,287, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Local Government Board, including various 
Grants in aid of Local Taxation.” 


Mr. MELDON, in rising to move a 
reduction of £1,000 on the portion of 
the Vote applicable to the medical de- 
partment, said, his object in doing so 
was not to oppose the sum voted by 
Parliament for public vaccination ex- 
penses in England, about £10,000 
a-year, but to point out the injustice 
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done to Ireland in that matter. The 
only State grant of any kind made to 
Ireland for the purposes of vaccination 
amounted to £400 a-year, and the medi- 
cal department of the Privy Council 
withheld from that country the assist- 
ance in regard to the supply of vaccine 
lymph which it ought in fairness to re- 
ceive. Medical men in Ireland were 
now obliged to take lymph from chil- 
dren’s arms, and as the people had a 
strong objection to this practice vacci- 
nation had become extremely unpopular. 
The difficulty arose from the defective 
supply of vaccine lymph. Up to 1871 
Ireland was supplied to a great extent 
with vaccine lymph, through the Cow- 
pock Institution in that country; and a 
greater supply could be obtained, if 
thought desirable, from England. In 
1871, from some unexplained cause, it 
seemed fgood to the Privy Council to 
change the system in Ireland. The 
Cow-pock Institution in Dublin could 
not supply the whole country, and the 
Government offered to supply vaccine 
lymph if the Institution would reduce 
its charges from 2s. 6d. to 6d. The 
Cow-pock Institution complained of the 
conduct of the Privy Council. He did 
not grudge any increased Vote for Eng- 
land, but he was compelled by the Forms 
of the House to adopt the course he did 
to obtain justice. He would conclude 
by moving the reduction of ths Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £692,287, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Local 
Government Board, including various Grants in 
aid of Local Taxation.” —(Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN suggested whether 
it would not be advisable to postpone 
the consideration of the Vote until after 
Wednesday, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had arranged to have a meet- 
ing with Scotch Members in reference to 
questions affecting Scotland similar to 
those which the Vote raised with respect 
to England. It would be better to hear 
what the right hon. Gentleman had to 
say on these subjects before passing the 
Vote. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
with regard to the remarks of the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) as to a breach of faith between 
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the Privy Council and Ireland, he would 
have taken measures to inform himself 
on the subject if the hon. and learned 
Member had given him Notice of his 
intention to raise the question. He 
should be happy if the hon. and learned 
Member would confer with him on the 
matter. With respect to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren), he did not see that any ar- 
rangements which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might make in relation to 
Scotland could possibly affect the ar- 
rangements under the Vote. 

Carrain NOLAN said, that what 
Irish Members desired to draw attention 
to was the fact that, proportionately 
keeping in view the different conditions 
of the two countries, more money was 
expended for vaccination in England 
than for the same purpose in Ireland. 
Ireland had of late suffered terribly 
from the want of vaccination ; and, while 
he should be sorry to reduce the Vote 
for England, he thought that this was a 
proper opportunity for calling attention 
to what the state of matters in Ireland 


was. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that with reference to the grievance 
complained of in the case of Ireland, he 
had not had any opportunity of ascer- 
taining what had previously been done 
in the matter, but suggested that if the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) would call attention to it 
again, he should endeavour to inform 
himself more fully, and if it could be 
shown that there was anything in the 
present system which operated against 
compulsory vaccination in Ireland, he 
should be most cordially disposed to 
make the necessary change. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he did not 
agree with the President of the Local 
Government Board that the question of 
the arrangements under the Vote did 
not affect the case of Scotland. Under 
the head of medical department in the 
Vote, there was an expense of £24,900 
for vaccination, &c. in England ; yet the 
allowance to Scotland was only £500. 
The grants in aid to Poor Law schools 
in England was £36,500, while Scotland 
did not get a shilling. In England, the 
medical officers and inspectors of nui- 
sances got £60,000, while in Scotland 
not one penny was given. Now, all 
these Votes for England ought to be 
objected to if Scotland was not to be 
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properly treated in regard to the same 
matters ; but he did not wish to raise a 
discussion until after the interview with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
therefore thought his request for a post- 
ponement of the Vote was a reasonable 
one. 

Dr. WARD said, he thought it was 
a matter well worthy the consideration 
of the Government whether free lymph 
should not be given to Ireland. In 1871 
the system of giving free lymph was 
brought to a close; but there was the 
significant fact that following that there 
was the greatest outbreak of small-pox 
known in Ireland for 30 years. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that 
none of the charges were new; and, 
while admitting that the remarks of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Captain Nolan) were deserving the at- 
tention of the Government, he hoped 
the opposition to the Vote would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. MELDON said, he thought the 
Vote ought to be postponed. The people 
of Ireland had reason to be dissatisfied 
that while £10,000 a-year was voted for 
vaccination in England, only £400 was 
voted for Ireland. He should, therefore, 
feel it was his duty to take the opinion 
of the Committee, as that was the only 
practicable opportunity they would have 
of dealing with the matter. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU explained 
the advantages that resulted from vacci- 
nating children from arm to arm—that 
was, from taking the vaccine matter on 
the eighth day from the arm of a pre- 
viously vaccinated child and introducing 
it into the arm of an unvaccinated child. 
Such a mode of vaccination was called 
the ‘‘ living” vaccine matter, which was 
found to be far preferable to ‘‘ dead ” 
vaccine matter, often found to be acrid, 
and sometimes putrid, a state which was 
apt to produce serious consequences to 
the patient. 

Mr. WADDY said, he could not un- 
derstand how knocking off the lymph 
for England would get it for Ireland. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER did not see why the Vote should 
be postponed on account of the pleasure 
he was going to enjoy from an interview 
with the Scotch Members on Wednesday. 
What was proposed for England was 
what had always been done for England, 
and if there were circumstances which 
required a distinction in the case of 
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Scotland that was a separate question. 
If he understood them aright, the Scotch 
Members did not want less done for 
England, but more done for Scotland. 
How the case might turn out upon exa- 
mination, however, he did not know, 
and would rather not discuss now. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY remarked, 
that although the Scotch Members had 
brought the subject forward on former 
occasions, they had not pressed it, trust- 
ing to subsequent Votes to put the 
matter right. That course had not met 
the reward they expected, and therefore 
now they must insist on the question 
being taken seriously into consideration. 
He would move that the Chairman re- 
port Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’”— 
(Mr. James Barclay.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER thought it would be better to 
settle each case on its own merits. 
Scotchmen really had no cause to com- 
plain. 

Captain NOLAN said, that six times 
as much was spent for vaccination per 
head of the population in England as in 
Ireland ; and Irish Members only wished 
to bring Ireland in this respect up to the 
English level. They did not wish to re- 
duce the English Vote, but the Forms of 
the House compelled them to bring the 
matter forward in this shape. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the object of 
the Scotch and Irish Members could 
hardly be attained by reducing the Eng- 
lish Vote. He was always prepared to 
support the Irish Members in any way 
he could; but he could not on this ques- 
tion vote for a reduction of the English 
Vote, especially as it had not been shown 
to be too large. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH explained 
that the present Vote had been readily 
agreed to for years; the various items 
of it sprung out of Acts of Parliament 
which were still in force. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he considered 
that there were two ways of treating 
the matter—by leaving local funds en- 
tirely to themselves all over the country, 
or by subsidizing local funds in every 
part of the Kingdom alike. Either they 
must do away with the unequal grant of 
contributions by taking advantage of 
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the exigencies of the Government, or 
obtain a promise that equal justice 
should be done to Scotland and Ireland 
as to England. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought that 
the Vote ought to be agreed to on its 
merits, and the other matters discussed 
on a subsequent occasion. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had not pro- 

osed the reduction of any Vote for 
Nagland. He had merely mentioned 
the fact that England got £25,000 a-year 
for vaccination purposes, including the 
payment of medical men, and Scotland 
only £500, while Scotland paid between 
a sixth and a seventh of the whole na- 
tional Revenue. Last year the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had an interview 
with the Scotch Members on the subject. 
They had great pleasure in listening to 
him, and all went away in great good 
humour, having no doubt from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s kind words that he 
would make all right. Now, however, 
on returning to the Estimates they found 
the old rigid figures. The English ex- 
enses under the item had increased 
rom year to year, while the Scotch 
Grant for medical expenses was the 
same as it was 20 years ago. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he would be 

lad to hear the grounds on which the 
ant was made for teachers in Poor 
Law schools in England, and what was 
the corresponding Grant in the case of 
Scotland. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated that favours to Scot- 
land were included in the Estimates. 
He (Mr. Ramsay) was not aware of any 
item in which favour was obtained by 
Scotland. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had referred to the grant in aid of 
pauper lunatics. He was kind enough 
to make a concession to Scotland in con- 
sideration of the system under which 
lunatics were cared for in Scotland, 
which was altogether different from the 
English system. But the Scottish Mem- 
bers would never object to have the law 
relating to lunatics administered in the 
same way in England as it was in Scot- 
land, and to let the Grant become what 
it might if the same system was adopted. 
But it must not be said, where the law 
was so entirely different, that a favour 
was granted to Scotland. He had to 
complain of the difference between the 
Grant for teachers for pauper schools in 
England and what was done in Scotland. 
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there were no exclusively pauper schools 
in Scotland.] He would ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to direct him to 
any Grant corresponding to the £36,500 
proposed to be voted for the payment of 
teachers in Poor Law schools in Eng- 
land. Scotland had no such Grant. But 
the Scotch were taxpayers into the Im- 
perial Treasury in the same way as the 
people of England. But although there 
were no schools in Scotland exclusively 
for teaching pauper children, there were 
a great number of the children of the 
poor educated at the expense of the 
parochial boards, and they asked that, 
the circumstances of Scotland being con- 
sidered, they should get a Grant in pro- 
portion to the taxes they paid. They 
asked no favour—only justice; nothing 
more. That these Votes were the same 
from year to year was the matter of 
which they complained. So far they 
had got nothing more in consequence of 
their representations than courteous 
words. They wanted evidence of the 
sincerity of those words. No other 
course was open to them than to chal- 
lenge the Votes put before them ; be- 
cause it was not competent by the Forms 
of the House for any hon. Member to 
propose an augmentation of a Grant. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that 
after what had been elicited from the 
Government he should withdraw his 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £692,287, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Local 
Government Board, including various Grants in 
aid of Local Taxation.” 


Mr. WHITWELL asked, whether 
the £330,000 voted last, year in aid of 
pare lunatics in this country would 

e required, as the Committee had no 
information in reference to the expendi- 
ture of that Vote before them? He 
would also like to know, whether in 
future the sum of 4s. per week would be 
allowed for the maintenance of such 
lunatics in workhouses? . He believed 
that there was an increase of lunacy in 
the country, and that the question of the 
pees management of lunatics would 

ave to be discussed sooner or later by 
- that House. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 


the sum mentioned was within a fraction 
of that which had been required. So 
far as the Returns went, there was no 
growth of lunacy in this country out of 
proportion to the increase of the popula- 
tion. As to the 4s., he hoped soon to 
see the day when full provision would 
be made for the lunatics in workhouses. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(16.) £15,026, Lunacy Commission. 
(17.) £50,250, Mint, including Coin- 
age. 


Srr WILLIAM FRASER said, the 
abolition of the Mastership of the Mint 
was to be regretted: it gave a Minister 
means of rewarding great scientific 
merit: it had been held by Sir Isaac 
Newton and other very distinguished 
persons. He should be glad to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who was 
respoasible for the coinage and designs 
at the Mint? Of late years a great 
deterioration had taken place in the 
designs; not very long ago a large 
coinage of sovereigns had to be recalled. 
As to the silver coinage it was most dis- 
creditable : some one might be found 
who could turn out coin worthy of the 
country. 

Mr. ANDERSON expressed his sur- 
prise at the moderation of the Vote, and 
inquired whether the idea of acquiring 
a new site for the Mint had been aban- 
doned ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that though nominally he 
was responsible, yet, in fact, the working 
of the Mint was under the direction of 
the Deputy Master, who was most atten- 
tive to his duties, and most anxious in 
every way to produce work which would 
be profitable to the office which he held. 
He was quite sure that if at any time his 
friend Mr. Fremantle came to him with 
a proposal on this subject his suggestions 
would receive warm support. But Mr. 
Fremantle laboured under this diffi- 
culty, that the Mint was by no means in 
the condition in which it ought to be. 
The service was carried on there in con- 
stant fear and trembling lest there 
should be a breakdown of the machinery, 
and suitable machinery could not be 
substituted without causing a stoppage 
of the work. Under these circumstances 
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both he and his predecessors in office 
had been anxious to procure a site for 
the erection of a new Mint, the cost of 
which in the long run would not be very 
expensive, as they would be able to re- 
cover a large proportion of it by the sale 
of the existing Mint. Some two years 
ago there was a proposal to purchase 
another place, but it failed; and at the 
present moment negotiations were in 
progress to purchase some premises in 
the neighbourhood of Waterloo Bridge. 
They had been going on for a good 
many months, and, he hoped, would be 
successful. If that were so, it would be 
their duty to bring the question before 
the House. As to the coiner and en- 
graver, payment was made for the work 
done, and that was all he knew of the 
matter. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that it was a mis- 
take to suppose that silver and copper 
coinage was carried on at considerable 
cost to the country. So far from that 
being the case, there was usually a profit 
- of about £100,000 a-year. He hoped 
the Deputy Master would be enabled to 
present to the House a profit and loss 
account in connection with the matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON thought the site of 
the present Mint was better than any 
other that could be procured ; but having 
gone over the place, he felt bound to 
admit that the building was so badly 
arranged that it would be impossible to 
make the necessary improvements with- 
out stopping the works, and therefore 
the only alternative was to erect a new 
Mint on another site. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether the removal 
of the Mint to such a close neighbour- 
hood as surrounded Waterloo Bridge 
might not be attended with injurious 
consequences to the health of the inha- 
bitants. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would admit that the 
residents in the neighbourhood of the 
proposed new site had objected to the 
erection of the Mint there, because the 
manufacture involved the production of 
injurious or disagreeable gases. But the 
Committee that two or three years ago sat 
on the transfer of the Mint, and before 
whom that point was strongly urged, 
pointed out that there was no necessity 
for such being the case. There were 
two processes employed in minting coin 
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—one which evolved smoke and gases, 
and the other that did not; and the 
former process was, he believed, carried 
on in a neighbouring refinery that did 
not belong to the Government. An un- 
dertaking was offered before the Select 
Committee that if the Mint were brought 
into the neighbourhood of the Savoy, as 
he hoped it would, no melting should be 
carried on which would cause these gases 
to be evolved, and he would undertake 
that care should be exercised in these 
particulars. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, the only 
fault he had, in common with the public, 
to find with the sovereign was that he 
got too few of them. The present 
Mint was in a very inconvenient place, 
and the building occupied a large space 
that might be better and more usefully 
turned to account, being better suited 
for docks, railway termini, or similar 
purposes. He did not see why the Mint 
should be kept at the East End if it 
was unhealthy, as was said, and the 
poor people be punished. It was better 
that it should :be at the West End, where 
the inhabitants were better able to em- 
ploy a doctor and take care of them- 
selves than were the poor in the East. 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer would carry out the ideas shadowed 
orth, and give us a Mint worthy of the 
country, situated in a place more con- 
venient and better adapted fcr its pur- 
poses than the present structure. 

Mr. LOCKE objected, as he had done 
from the first, to the erection of a new 
Mint on the Thames Embankment. That 
Embankment was not intended for such 
a purpose, and if a Mint was erected 
there it would be as great a nuisance as 
gasworks and other buildings which 
were so strongly objected to, and some 
of which had been already removed. 
He should really like to know why the 
place for coining money should be re- 
moved from its present position. It had 
long occupied the site. There was ample 
space for all purposes, a large sum had 
been expended on the building, and the 
people and businesses of the neighbour- 
hood were adapted to the circumstances. 
He trusted the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer would inform the Committee where 
the new Mint was to be placed, and 
hoped the Thames Embankment, which 
ought to be an elegant place, but unfor- 
tunately was not, would not be selected 
as the now site, for no one could think 
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it would be improved by such a class of 
building. Hecould only account for the 
desire to remove the Mint from its pre- 
sent locality, from there being somebody 
behind who wished to acquire the site 
for building ground for their own ad- 
vantage. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the best answer he could 
make to the hon. Member for South- 
wark was to say that whenever the Go- 
vernment were in a position to make a 
definite proposition to the House they 
would do so, and then the House would 
be able freely to discuss it. The site 
upon the Thames Embankment upon 
which it was proposed to build the new 
Mint belonged partly to the Duchy of 
Lancaster, partly to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and partly to the 
Marquess of Salisbury, and it was in 
the neighbourhood of the Savoy. 


Vote agreed to. 
(18.) £17,334, National Debt Office. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


COMMONS BILL—[Br11 51.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment— 

“ That this House considers that the Bill does 
not provide sufficient facilities for the regula- 
tion and improvement of commons in their pre- 
sent open condition, and is of opinion that, after 
the recent decisions given in regard to Epping 
Forest and other cases, where inclosures have 
been illegally and arbitrarily made, no inclosures 
should be itted except under the special 
sanction of Parliament,” 


said, he had been under the impression 
in listening to the excellent speech of 
the Home Secretary in bringing in this 
Bill that it was substantially the same 
measure as that of 1871, which was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee and re- 
ceived the sanction of that House, but 
which was rejected by the House of 
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Lords. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 

ever, disclaimed that comparison, and 
rightly so, because it differed on many 

important points from the Bill of 1871. 

In some respects he was bound to admit 
that it was an improvement on that 
measure, but in other and more impor- 

tant respects it was far behind it. The 
clause which remitted the matter to the 
consideration of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners before they gave their assent to 
any inclosure was a good one, and had 
been framed with the obvious intention 
of limiting inclosures as far as possible. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in intro- 
ducing the Bill, seemed to be far from 
anxious to extend inclosures, and evi- 
dently wished that lands which could 
not be inclosed to the advantage of the 
public should remain uninclosed. He 
would not, however, enter upon any in- 
vidious comparison between the two 
Bills; but, having given much attention 
to the matter, and having done some- 
thing to hasten on the progress of public 
opinion on this subject by those rapid 
strides which the Home Secretary had re- 
ferred to, he might claim a right to criti- 
cize the measure. Its defects were these— 
The Bill did not provide any remedy for 
the protection of the public against the 
violent and arbitrary inclosures of com- 
mon land of which they had had so many 
illustrations in past years, and which at 
a great expense had been declared ille- 
gal. The clauses for the regulation and 
improvement of commons would be nu- 
gatory and useless, and sufficient secu- 
rity was not provided that the interest 
of the agricultural labourer when in- 
closure took place should be properly 
protected. Before discussing these de- 
fects, he desired to say a few words on 
the extent of our commons and manorial 
wastes, and the history of legislation 
affecting them. Their extent had been 
estimated, sometimes at 5,000,000 acres 
and at other times at 7,500,000 acres; 
but we were now informed by the Home 
Secretary that the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners had come to the conclusion that 
the waste lands did not exceed more 
than 2,500,000 acres, of which only 
800,000 acres were improvable. Since 
then an apparently more careful estimate 
had been produced in the Return of 
landholders, which had been called the 
second Domesday Book, and, according 
to that, the aggregate amount of unin- 
closed places and waste lands was only: 
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1,500,000 acres, of which 1,200,000 acres 
were in England, and 300,000 acres in 
Wales. The Return showed the distri- 
bution of this waste land in the respec- 
tive counties, and it appeared that Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, and 
Devonshire, and the other mountain- 
ous counties, contained 950,000 acres, 
leaving only 266,000 acres for the other 
counties; and when 60,000 acres were 
subtracted for the New Forest, which 
Parliament had decided should be left 
open, and 40,000 for the Surrey Com- 
mons, the westerly winds over which 
contributed so much to the salubrity and 
health of London, and which the Home 
Secretary had admitted ought not to 
be inclosed, it would be seen that the 
quantity of land available for inclosures 
was reduced to a small amount. The 
Returns from Bedford, Bucks, Oxford, 
Hants, and other counties showed that 
that was the case, and that, as he had 
said, there had been great exaggeration 
as to the amount of these waste lands, 
and they ought to take care that the 
Government did not give any unneces- 
sarily due facilities for these inclosures 
for private purposes by private persons. 
He quite agreed with the Home Secre- 
tary’s statement that any food that could 


possibly be produced by the inclosure of 
these lands would be but a mere trifle, 
and that they must depend under un- 
altered circumstances on supplies from 
other countries, while the wastes and 
commons should be looked upon as health 
reserves for the benefit of the community 


at large. The difficulty in dealing with 
the question of commons arose from the 
fact that the legal position of the public 
and of the agricultural labourers was 
not in harmony with practice and facts. 
According to the strict technical law, 
invented by the feudal lawyers—and 
superseding a much wider and more 
popular law, under which undoubtedly 
the commons were the common property 
of the village or community—the com- 
mons were the property of the lords of 
manors, and the tenants of their manors, 
and the public had no right to them, 
no matter how long or how much they 
had used them for recreation, no matter 
how necessary they might be for the 
health of the district. It was true that 
the law had recognized the right of in- 
habitants of a village to the village green 
acquired by user and by the custom of 
playing games and dancing; but the 
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law seemed to have drawn no analogy 
between the village and its green and 
the populous town or district and its 
common, no matter how close that ana- 
logy might be. By a miserable techni- 
cality a custom must be limited to a 
limited class or to a limited custom, and 
it was said that a custom for all the 
world to recreate and play games on 
such a common as Blackheath or Hack- 
ney, which were, in fact, playgrounds, 
was bad because it was too general. 
Technically, also, commons might be 
inclosed with the consent of lords of 
manors and their commoners, but in 
practice this consent could not be ob- 
tained ; and by the old Statute of Merton, 
passed in the interest of agriculture, a 
lord of the manor could inclose provided 
he left sufficiency of common to the com- ° 
moners. This statute was practically 
obsolete and only applied to common of 
pasture. The lord could not avail him- 
self of it, and as the onus of proving 
that a sufficiency of common was left 
for the other commoners lies with the 
lord, it was admitted that this could 
never be done. In all the great cases 
which had occupied the Law Courts of 
late years, although the Statute of Mer- 
ton was always pleaded, it had never 
since been attempted to show that a 
sufficiency of common had been left. 
Now, this being the very unsatisfactory 
state of the technical law, practically 
the case was very different. The 
commons were kept open by the adverse 
interests of lords of manors and com- 
moners, by the impossibility of getting 
consents, by the uncertainty as to what 
the rights were and who were entitled 
to them ; and it was the experience of 
ages that commons could not be lawfully 
inclosed without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. If it were not so, why the many 
hundred private Inclosure Acts, why the 
General Inclosure Act, why this Bill? 
So long as the commons remained open 
the public enjoyed them. The public 
were what the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) had 
called ‘‘dispunishable trespassers.”” In 
respect, however, of the commons in 
populous districts, this difficulty had 
arisen. By the growth of populations 
enjoying the common without stint or 
without any power on the part of the 
lords and commoners to restrain them, 
the circumstances of the commons greatly 
altered, and it became impossible or un- 
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profitable for the commoners to exercise 
their rights. They ceased to turn out 
their cattle upon them, they no longer 
burnt the turf. People took the place 
of cattle, they wore down the grass in 
lieu of browsing on it, the turf was 
more useful for games than for burning. 
The law, however, had not been pliant 
enough torecognize this practical transfer 
of user and custom, or to legitimize the 
public user which had thus ousted the 
private user. In ancient times, the com- 
moners were, for the most part, copy- 
holders, who were mere tenants of the 
will of the lord liable to be ousted at any 
moment, villeins and serfs who had no 
rights of any kind; but by degrees these 
customs of the copyholders ripened into 
right, and the lawyers of those days re- 
cognized that long-established custom 
gave sanction to right, and the conver- 
sion of villeins and tenants-at-will into 
customary copyholders with certain 
tenure, had always been looked back to 
by our law-writers and historians as an 
act of great justice and most advan- 
tageous to the country. But now-a-days 
the law failed to grasp the same prin- 
ciples, and to recognize the customary 
user of the people as one equally de- 
serving of consideration. The Home 
Secretary very rightly dated back the 
change of opinion with regard to 
commons to the year 1865, when a very 
important Committee investigated the 
subject of the Commons round London. 
Though this Bill did not apply to metro- 
politan commons, yet the principles laid 
down by that Committee applied equally 
to all commons, or, at all events, those 
within reach of other populous places. 
It was contended before the Committee 
by the agents of the lords of manors 
that by the disuser of rights the commons 
practically belonged tothem free of rights, 
and that they could inclose at will. The 
Committee, however, was of opinion after 
hearing much evidence, that the rights of 
common of the commoners, though dis- 
used, still subsisted at law sufficient to 
prevent inclosure, and that the com- 
moners might be expected to put them 
in force to prevent inclosure. They re- 
jected, therefore, a scheme for the pur- 
chase of the commons which would have 
involved paying £6,000,000to £7,000,000 
for that which the public had always 
used, and they recommended the scheme 
under which the commons might be 
placed under proper regulation and 
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management for the prevention of nui- 
sances and the maintenance of order, 
and under which the ratepayers’ money 
could be applied for the improvement of 
the commons. The Committee further 
recommended the repeal of the Statute of 
Merton, on the ground that even in the 
agricultural districts, any attempt at in- 
closure of lands under the alleged autho- 
rity of the statute would be entirely in- 
consistent with the more comprehensive 
legislation of the present day. The re- 
commendation of the Committee with 
respect to the management of commons 
was afterwards adopted by Parliament 
and the Metropolitan Commons Act, 
under which some five or six commons 
had been placed under proper manage- 
ment. The Act was not without diffi- 
culties ; but it would have been put into 
operation more frequently but for cir- 
cumstances to which he should presently 
revert, and for the same reason the pro- 
posal to repeal the Statute of Merton 
was postponed. These circumstances 
were that immediately after the Report 
of the Committee there commenced a 
raid upon the commons near London of 
a most formidable character. Inclosures 
were made in all directions; 3,000 acres 
of Epping Forest were inclosed, and 
some 10 or 12 other commons were 
either inclosed or threatened. This led 
to a counter-demonstration. A society 
was formed for the purpose of resisting 
these inclosures, and to test the truth of 
the conclusions of the Committee of 1865, 
that inclosures were illegal and could 
be put down. Local committees were 
formed; public-spirited persons came 
forward ; Mr. Augustus Smith sent 200 
men to pull down the fences which had 
been erected by Earl Brownlow as lord 
of the manor. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) 
undertook to resist the inclosure of 
Plumstead, which had been made by an 
Oxford College. In Epping Forest the 
battle was fought for three orfour years by 
a brave old labouring man named Wil- 
lingale, assisted by friends of the cause. 
In all, some 10 or 12 suits were com- 
menced, which occupied the Court of 
Chancery for many years. Ancient re- 
cords were searched, manorial law was 
furbished up, and it was found that the 
old law of the country was quite equal 
to the task of putting down these ille- 
galities. With one exception—that of 
Hampstead, where a compromise was 
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effected by the Metropolitan Board pur- 
chasing the common for a comparatively 
small sum—all the cases were success- 
ful, and fully established the fact that 
the inclosures were as illegal as they 
were arbitrary and without consideration 
for the public. In the case of Epping 
Forest, the investigations of old Wil- 
lingale’s suit showed that the Corpora- 
tion of London, as the owner of a ceme- 
tery, had rights of common over the 
whole forest. The Corporation, full of 
zeal for the public interest, was induced 
to put those rights in force, and it 
brought these suits, which ended only 
last year in the most complete victory, 
and in the practical restoration of 3,000 
acres to the forest, and therefore to the 
use of the people. Pending these cases, 
he need hardly say that all questions of 
altering the law, or of repealing the 
Statute of Merton, were naturally sus- 
pended. But he thought the time had 
now come for a proper consideration of 
the question. They had practically 
shown that these inclosures were ille- 
gal; it was only a question of money. 
He felt confident that any inclosure 
could be put down. The question, how- 
ever, arose whether the State should 
not interfere to prevent these arbitrary 
inclosures, to give greater protection 
against them, to stop useless litigation, 
to avoid the necessity of these circuitous 
actions, and to forbid all further en- 
croachments, except such as received the 
sanction of Parliament, through the 
proper course of the Inclosure Commis- 
sion. But of this he was confident— 
that no Bill would be satisfactory or 
lasting as a settlement of the question 
which did not deal with this matter by 
securing the public from these arbitrary 
and illegal inclosures. The second 
question he had to deal with was that 
affecting the regulation and manage- 
ment of commons, especially those within 
reach of populous places. The present 
Bill was very skilfully, he might say 
artfully drawn. It put in the fore- 
ground the clauses for the regulation 
and improvement of commons, and kept 
in the background the inclosure, and 
the Home Secretary, with perfect can- 
dour, told them that he hoped there 
would be many more applications for 
the one than the other. We wished he 
could think so ; but he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was under a delusion 
on that point. He knew it had been 
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suggested by the Inclosure Commission- 
ers that power should be taken to re- 
gulate commons; but he believed it to 
be an entire mistake to suppose that a 
lord of the manor would ever apply for 
the regulation of his common. What 
lords of manors wished to do was to in- 
close, and not regulate; if they could 
not get consent to inclose, they would 
not go to the expense of regulation. He 
would be told, however, that under the 
Bill local authorities would have power 
to initiate proceedings for regulating com- 
mons ; but they must first get the consent 
of two-thirds of the personsinterested, and 
as no scheme could be finally concluded 
without the approval of the lord of the 
manor, practically it came to this—that 
the scheme of the local authorities must 
necessarily be subject to the veto of the 
lord of the manor. That was a very 
poor substitute for the extension of the 
Metropolitan Commons Act to commons 
in other populous places. The true 
course was to extend the Metropolitan 
Commons Act to other populous places. 
With respect to the position of the agri- 
cultural labourer who was tenant of a 
cottage on a common, though he had 
strictly no legal right to the common, 
since such rights were attached to land 
only, and not to persons, still as long as 
the common remained open he exercised 
a right in lieu of the owner of the cot- 
tage which he occupied, and conse- 
quently was entitled to cousideration. 
All that the Bill provided to meet such 
cases was that it removed a limit con- 
tained in the Act of 1845 in regard to 
the amount of land that was to be ap- 
propriated as garden allotments or re- 
creation grounds upon an inclosure tak- 
ing place. The Committee of 1871 re- 
commended as a minimum that one- 
tenth of the common inclosed should be 
set apart for such purposes. Many at 
the time objected, on the ground that 
that minimum was excessive; on the 
other hand, others thought it too small. 
Looking back at the miserable pittance 
allowed for gardens in the Act of 1845 
to agricultural labourers, where inclo- 
sures had occurred, he came to the con- 
clusion that grave injustice had been 
done. The Bill proposed in future to 
leave the matter to the discretion of the 
Inclosure Commissioners. He had the 
greatest respect for these gentlemen ; 
they had done their duty honestly and 
according to the instructions of Parlia- 
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ment; but the instincts of Inclosure 
Commissioners must necessarily be in 
favour of inclosure. For his own part, 
he did not desire to leave such matters 
entirely to the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners, and thought that it would be 
easier to lay down at least a minimum 
jn the Bill. In conclusion, he would 
point out what appeared to be three 
grave defects in the Bill—1. It provided 
no remedy whatever against arbitrary 
inclosures, such as we had so many ex- 
amples of, and, which, although they 
had been declared illegal after expensive 
and lengthy process of law, were certain 
to break out again. 2. It provided no 
adequate means for the regulation and 
improvement of commons within reach 
of populous places. 3. It did not suffi- 
ciently secure the interest of the labour- 
ing class in case of inclosure. Unless 
these defects were cured, the Bill would 
not be that lasting settlement which 
the Home Secretary desired, and which 
was equally in the interest of lords of 
manors, of commoners, and of the public. 
Thehon. Gentlemanconcluded by moving 
his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to ths 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House considers that the Bill does not 
provide sufficient facilities for the regulation 
and improvement of commons in their present 
open condition, and is of opinion that, after the 
recent decisions given in regard to Epping 
Forest and other cases, where inclosures have 
been illegally and arbitrarily made, no inclosures 
should be permitted except under the special 
sanction of Parliament,” —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. PEASE said, that as a Member 
of the Inclosure Committee of 1869 he 
had gone carefully through this Bill 
with the Report of that Committee, and 
so far as he could find out the Resolu- 
tions and Report of that Committee had 
been fairly and honestly brought for- 
ward in the Bill. So far as he could see 
the Bill was one which, after the Amend- 
ments it might undergo in Committee, 
would be a very great improvement on 
the present Inclosure Act—bearing in 
mind the principle that they were en- 
deavouring to keep the commons open 
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for public use, and to provide suitable 
recreation grounds and garden allot- 
ments for the agricultural poor. The 
hon. Gentleman had urged three objec- 
tions against it. He alleged that it 
would not prevent inclosures; but he 
had, while admitting the efficacy of the 
means already available for that pur- 
pose, failed to specify the remedy he 
would substitute for it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said proceedings in Chancery 
were attended with great expense, but 
where questions of land arose, it was 
impossible to deal with them without 
calling witnesses into Court; but when 
those proceedings had been taken, sub- 
stantial justice had been obtained. The 
next point urged by the hon. Gentle- 
man was that the regulations for the 
improvement of the commons would 
prove nugatory, as the consent of the 
lord of the manor would have to be ob- 
tained; but then, if the lord of the 
manor refused his consent, the common 
would remain as it was—still an open 
space. With respect to the privileges 
of agricultural labourers, his hon. Friend 
admitted that a great improvement in 
their position would be made by the 
Bill; for not only would they, so long 
as they tenanted their cottages, enjoy 
the garden allotments, but the Inclosure 
Commissioners would have power to pay 
the original expense of bringing the 
allotments into culture. His hon. Friend 
had talked of the rights of the agricul- 
tural labourers who might have occupied 
a cottage near acommon for six months ; 
but his hon. Friend would find it very 
difficult to give such a labourer the same 
rights as a freeholder. The conclusions 


from ‘‘Domesday Book” were anything. 


but reliable, as he had found it very inac- 
curate in every instance in which he 
had had occasion to consult it, and he 
feared a great deal of money and of 
pains had been lavished upon it without 
producing any very good result. The 
Bill, so far as he could see, carried out 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
by whom great attention was given to 
the subject, was simple in its character, 
and was calculated to do a considerable 
amount of good. 

Mr. PELL observed, that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had given the House a learned 
speech on the subject, which he had lis- 
tened to with much interest. But he must 
take exception to what he said respecting 
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public rights. If by that expression he 
meant the rights of the inhabitants of 
the vicinity of the common, he was ready 
to assent tohis view. He thought, how- 
ever, the expression might be inter- 
preted to mean the rights of the public 
generally, though resident in places 
which might be very distant from the 
public locally interested. He (Mr. Pell) 
thought that the great feature of the 
Bill—the feature which ought to give 
the greatest satisfaction—was, that it 
made provision for keeping open within 
reasonable limits all the open spaces in 
the country. That was a result which 
could not fail to be productive of good. 
Another good point in the Bill was, that 
whilst it would thus reserve to the use 
of the people places of much natural 
beauty, where they could enjoy season- 
able and healthful recreation, it would 
disabuse the minds of the people of the 
very great prejudice and misconception 
that they had indefinite rights and in- 
terests in the property of commons 
where they had no such rights whatso- 
ever. As regarded the labourers, no- 
thing the House could do for them would 
place them in the position they formerly 
enjoyed before they lost the advantages 
attending the ownership of common 
rights; but because the Bill did not do 
that for them, it was was no reason why 
it should not still be accepted. He 
hoped that the hon. Member for Reading 
would not press his Motion to a divi- 
sion, because his speech contained no- 
thing that was really hostile to the Bill. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, that 
his objection to the Bill rested not on 
what it contained, but on what it omitted. 
The Bill was satisfactory so far as it 
embodied a great number of recom- 
mendations which had been made by 
three Committees; but he hoped that 
when the Home Secretary introduced 
this Bill he would have made a full set- 
tlement of the question by complete pro- 
visions for dealing satisfactorily with 
the subject. The omission which he 
thought the most grave, and which he 
wished to see remedied, was that re- 
lating to suburban commons. The Bill 
maintained the principle of the Act of 
1845, and amended the procedure and 
ensured a fuller consideration of the in- 
terests of the Commoners, but it en- 
tirely ignored the principle of the Me- 
tropolitan Commons Act, which had 
preserved for the enjoyment of the pub- 
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lic so many open spaces. The pre- 
servation of commons in the immediate 
vicinity of towns would devolve upon 
Town Councils and local Government 
Boards. Those bodies would be the 
only safeguards. They would have 

ower to appear before the Inclosure 

ommissioners or Assistant Commis- 
sioners ; but might often omit to under- 
take that difficult task in cases where 
inclosure ought to be resisted. Many of 
the provisions of the Bill were ineffective 
for their intended purposes, and there 
was no guarantee that a larger portion 
of land would be appropriated for allot- 
ments or gardens for the working classes 
than under the existing law. He would 
ask, if this Bill was to provide a com- 
plete system for inclosing land, why the 
Government should not prevent inclosure 
by any other means? The Statute of 
Merton, which was unfitted to present 
circumstances, but was often abused, 
ought to be repealed. If this Bill could 
provide for a full and fair adjudication 
on all right and claims other modes of 
inclosure ought to be prohibited. In 
his opinion, the Bill would not be perfect 
unless it contained some indication as to 
the manner in which inclosures were 
henceforth to be made. 

Mr. SANDFORD feared that some 
portions of the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
would mislead the public; and for his 
own part, he approved of the decision of 
the Law Courts—that people should not 
simply by wandering over property gain 
a right to roam upon it habitually. The 
best legal opinion had arrived at the 
conclusion that the Statute of Merton 
was nothing more than a declaration of 
the common law, and, therefore, that 
would remain even were the statute re- 
pealed as suggested. The only prac- 
tical objection which had been raised 
bore upon the difficulty, in point of ex- 
pense, of resisting the encroachments of 
lords of the manor, and the hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of the advantage arising 
in the case of Epping Forest from the 
Corporation of 5 on hy happening to 
have a locus standi; yet when he (Mr. 
Sandford) proposed, in the Committee 
of 1865, that power should be given to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works of 
purchasing manorial or commoners’ 
rights in the neighbourhood of London, 
so as to give them a Jocus standi, that 
suggestion was resisted by the hon. 
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Member himself. [Mr. SxHaw Lzrevrz 
dissented.] Let the hon. Member turn 
to the record of the proceedings—how 
his Motion was lost by only a small ma- 
jority. In justice to the Members of the 
Committee who voted against him, how- 
ever, he might say he believed they did 
not very val know what they were ob- 
jecting to. He intended, in Committee 
on the Bill, to raise the question whe- 
ther it would not be beneficial to give 
corporations of large towns power to 
purchase some commoners or manorial 
rights in their neighbourhood for the 
purpose of giving them a locus standi for 
the preservation of commons. As for 
the Amendment, it was hardly worth 
while, in his opinion, to divide the 
House upon it, for it did not assert any 
principle which might not be brought 
forward in Committee. He had the 
greatest confidence in the Home Secre- 
tary. During an experience of that 
House, extending over a quarter of a 
century, he had never known a right 
hon. Gentleman make himself so tho- 
roughly master of the subjects with 
which he had to deal as the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman would cordially agree 
to any practicable suggestion for fur- 
ther protecting the rights of commoners. 
The appointment of a Standing Commit- 
tee was a most important matter. It ap- 
peared to him that the whole protection 
of the public depended upon that, and he 
hoped the Committee would be formed 
of the most independent Members, If 
the appointment of that Committee were 
entrusted to the Committee of Selection 
or left in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, he should be per- 
fectly content. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, a remark of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) threw light on this difficult 
and complicated Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber said there were notions abroad that 
people living in large towns away from 
commons had a right to wander over 
those commons, and those notions he 
described as monstrous. The hon. 
Member said the object of this Bill was 
to restrain that right. He could not 
have more happily described the con- 
tents of this Bill. He (Mr. Fawcett) 
contended that those commons, although 
nominally belonging to lords of manors 
and commoners, were a great and valu- 
able possession to be enjoyed not by the 
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people in the particular locality, but by 
the people of the entire country, who 
liked to wander to those commons to see 
beautiful scenery or seek for recreation, 
health, and fresh air. If it was not the 
intention, it certainly would be the result 
of this Bill, if it passed as it stood, to 
curtail the rights which the entire people 
now possessed in the comparatively few 
open spaces which remained to us. 
When the Home Secretary rose to reply 
he hoped he would reply to the inter- 
pretation which had been put on his 
measure by one of his own supporters. 
He (Mr. Fawcett) had no wish to cast 
the smallest suspicion on the intentions 
of the Home Secretary. He read care- 
fully the speech of the Home Secretary 
on the Motion for leave to introduce this 
Bill, but he was glad he was not in the 
House when that speech was delivered ; 
because, captivated by the admirable 
sentiments of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he might have com- 
mitted the mistake of expressing ap- 
sig of a Bill, simply from the speech 

y which it was introduced. Nothing 
could be more admirable than the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who had, 
no doubt, intended that his speech 
should carry out the sentiments of his 
Bill. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman could 
prove that the Bill would carry out what 
he said in his speech, he would find no 
more cordial supporter than he (Mr. 
Faweett) would be. The central point 
of his speech was that he wished these 
open spaces to be preserved for the en- 
joyment of the public. He did not say 
anything about the monstrous idea of 
the public having any rights in com- 
mons. He (Mr. Fawcett) had read this 
Bill with the greatest care, and to aid 
him in the reading of it he called in a 
high legal authority. They had put the 
best interpretation on the Bill they could, 
and they had come to these conclusions 
—first, that the Bill provided no ade- 
quate security that the rights of the 
rural poor and of the public in rural 
districts would be adequately secured in 
the future ; secondly, that the Bill pro- 
vided no security that commons in the 
neighbourhood of populous towns would 
not be inclosed ; thirdly, that as it stood 
the Bill rendered all those clauses which 
read so remarkably well with regard to 
the regulation of commons in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns inoperative ; fourthly, 
the Bill continued to place confidence in 
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a body of men—he spoke of them not 
personally but officially—in whom no 
confidence ought to be placed—namely, 
the Inclosure Commissioners, under 
whom, during the last 20 years, 400,000 
acres had been inclosed, leaving only 
2,000 acres for the poor, and 2,000 acres 
for public purposes. Yet everything 
was left to the mercy of the Inclosure 
Commissioners. If the Inclosure Com- 
missioners had acted in the spirit of the 
speech of the Home Secretary the mon- 
strous abuses that had been committed 
in the past would never have arisen, 
and there would be no necessity for this 
legislation. Looking at the conduct of 
the Commissioners in the past, it would 
be extremely rash not to tie them down 
more expressly by that Bill in the future. 
With reference to the rural poor, this 
Bill gave no security whatever that, in 
the case of any particular inclosure, an 
adequate amount of land would be re- 
served. It might be said that every one 
of the Provisional Orders would be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and that, if the 
reservation was inadequate, Parliament 
might reject the Provisional Orders. 
But they had experienced how difficult 
it was to overthrow a place of this kind, 


and they knew how ready both officials 
and ex-officials were to defend the policy 


of the Department. A recommendation 
was made that, in cases of inclosure, a 
minimum should be retained for neces- 
sary purposes. He wanted to know why 
that recommendation should be left out 
of the Bill. He believed that in the 
Committee which considered this ques- 
tion no one took a more active part than 
the present Secretary to the ‘l'reasury, 
who, indeed, if his memory did not 
greatly deceive him, constantly insisted 
on the importance of inserting in an Act 
of Parliament a minimum reservation of 
that kind. Again, every Member of the 
Committee would acknowledge that no 
conclusion was more forced upon them 
than that one of the most fruitful sources 
of injustice to the rural poor arose from 
the fact that whenever the Assistant 
Commissioner went down to a place to 
hold an inquiry he held it at 11 or 12 
o’clock, or at an hour of the day when 
the poor were at work and could not 
possibly attend to state their objections. 
The inquiry usually lasted a very short 
time, and consisted of the hearing of an 
application for an inclosure, perhaps 
from a large landowner and the clergy- 
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man of the parish. Scarcely was there 
an instance brought under the Commit- 
tee’s notice in which the inquiry was 
held at such a time as gave the agricul- 
tural labourer a chance of attending, 
He thought all {that would have been 
remedied by the present measure. The 
Bill said the inquiry should be held at 
a ‘suitable time.” Suitable to whom? 
To the landowner, or to the Assistant 
Commissioner himself? It did not say 
it was to be suitable tothe poor. When 
they knew that these inquiries had been, 
so far as concerned the rural poor, an 
idle mockery and a farce, surely the 
Assistant Commissioners ought to be 
tied down by much more stringent pro- 
visions than those of that Bill. But the 
measure was still more incomplete in 
regard to suburban commons. The 
Metropolitan Commons Act of 1865 had 
worked admirably for the advantage of 
the people of London; and no argument 
had been advanced to show why the 
people of Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and all our other great centres of popu- 
lation having commons in their neigh- 
bourhood should not have the same 
securities given to them in that matter 
as were enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
that metropolis. There was no great 
city in England which in proportion to 
its population was so well supplied as 
London with open spaces; and the loss 
of, perhaps, the only commor. near Man- 
chester, Leeds, or Sheffield would bea 
greater injury to the inhabitants than the 
loss of a single common might be to the 
people of London. The ‘Metropolitan 
Commons Act had worked so satisfac- 
torily that any proposal to repeal it 
would not be entertained; and why 
should not privileges similar to those 
secured by it be conferred upon the 
populations of other large towns? If 
the proposed regulations of the Bill were 
likely to come into force, nothing would 
be better; but there was scarcely any 
chance that the clauses would prove 
operative, because a local authority could 
not obtain the confirmation of a scheme 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
those pecuniarily interested, and of the 
lord of the manor. Unless the Home 
Secretary was prepared to make radical 
changes in the Bill it would prove prac- 
tically inoperative. Its clauses were 
vitiated, because it intrusted powers to 
Commissioners as if they had acted in 
the past on what the Home Secretary 
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declared to be the principle of the Bill, 
whereas they had acted on exactly the 
opposite principle. In spite of all warn- 
ings and expressions of public opinion, 
they had done everything in their power 
to facilitate inclosure and to reserve a 
minimum quantity of land for recreation 
and for the poor; and it was this policy 
which it was the professed object of the 
Bill, and should be the desire of Parlia- 
ment, to reverse. Indeed, the Bill did 
not repeal the Preamble of the Act of 
1845, which laid down the principle on 
which the Commissioners were bound to 
act, and that was that it was desirable 
to facilitate the inclosure of land. But 
what the Home Secretary wished to do 
in future was not to facilitate, but to 
retard inclosure ; and therefore his Bill 
ought to be based upon an entirely dif- 
ferent principle from the unrepealed 
Preamble of the Act of 1845. If 
there had been a simple clause in the 
Bill that no inclosure should take place 
in future, except with the authority of 
Parliament, that would have produced 
a powerful effect. He knew now an in- 
stance of a common of which a few years 
ago not a single acre was inclosed; but 
every autumn lately when he had visited 
it there were 50 or 100 acres inclosed, 
and the commoners could not take any 
steps to resist it because a suit would 
cost from £1,500 to £2,000. This was 
not justice. It was a scandal which the 
House had power to prevent. Thousands 
of acres of land were being inclosed in 
this illegal and arbitrary manner. How 
had any illegal inclosure been prevented 
but by the public spirit of some influen- 
tial person in the neighbourhood, who 
was willing to go to the expense of a 
law suit?—and the commons should no 
longer be left ‘in such a state of insecu- 
rity. Heshould support the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Reading, if it 
was carried to adivision. But he hoped 


. it would not be pressed, as he believed 


that the Home Secretary wished the Bill 
to be a good one, and that no doubt if 
it could be shown that the measure did 
not carry out his intentions the right 
hon. Gentleman would alter it. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Fawcett) 
seemed to have argued in a circle. The 
Home Secretary, in this Bill, had re- 
cognized, to a greater extent than had 
ever been recognized before, the public 
rights, and the Bill contained great 
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limitations upon the rights of owners, 
and also upon the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners. The objections that had been 
made against the Bill were groundless, 
and he believed that it would effect 
every object that could be desired. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had nothing to complain of with regard 
to the manner in which the Motion 
which stood in the name of his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had been brought forward; but he 
must complain that the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) had made 
statements inconsistent with the tenour 
and terms of the Bill. He did not think 
he was exceeding the bounds of Parlia- 
mentary language when he said that a 
more unjust and ungenerous description 
of the measure it would be absolutely 
impossible to give. He would mention 
two instances in order to show how un- 
fair the hon. Member for Hackney had 
been. The hon. Member said no pro- 
vision was made by the Bill to secure 
the attendance of persons who ought to 
be present, and that the Assistant Com- 
missioner would soon be able to do as 
he pleased. No doubt, unintentionally, 
the hon. Gentleman had misread three 
lines of the Bill. The hon. Member 
said the Bill provided that the Assistant 
Commissioner appointed to hold the in- 
quiry should inspect the common, and 
should convene a public meeting at a 
suitable time and place; but there the 
hon. Member stopped, not completing 
the clause, which stated that the object 
was to ‘‘secure the attendance of the 
neighbouring inhabitants and of all 
persons interested,” and yet the hon. 
Member maintained that the Assistant 
Commissioner would still be able to do 
exactly as he liked. Again, the hon. 
Member for Hackney had made a most 
unfair attack on the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners, asserting that they had acted in 
an unjust and unfair spirit in the in- 
terests of the lords of the manor and 
against the interests of the poor. The 
hon. Member added that they would do 
precisely the same under this Bill, as 
the Government had left everything en- 
tirely to their discretion. He must re- 
mind the hon. Member for Hackney of 
a speech which he made in Parliament 
two or three years age on this subject. 
The hon. Gentleman stated at that time 
that he was not opposed to inclosures ; 
but that what he wanted to have dis- 
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tinctly laid down was that each particu- 
lar scheme should be submitted to a 
Committee of this House. What was 
the meaning of that speech? It was 
that the discretion should be taken away 
from the Inclosure Commissioners and 
the matter brought to this House for de- 
cision. But what did this Bill propose ? 
The very scheme, the very framework 
of the Bill was to take away from the 
discretion of the Commissioners what to 
a very great extent was left to them 
before, and to bring every scheme, with 
all particulars connected with it, and all 
the objections to it, under the notice of 
Parliament. He repeated, therefore, that 
the hon. Gentleman’s description was a 
total perversion of the terms of the Bill. 
One object of the Bill was not to have a 
hard-and-fast line drawn in any special 
case ; but in every case to come for the 
decision of Parliament, taking care that 
Parliament should have full and ample 
information. The other object of the 
Bill was to prevent, as far as possible, 
the inclosure of commons and to give 
facilities for keeping them open for the 
benefit of the people, so that not only 
those having rights in these commons 
should enjoy those rights, but that the 
people enjoying the use, they had 
hitherto had of these commons, might 
have them improved, drained, and 
levelled for their enjoyment. The House 
would remember the old rhyme— 


“The law condemns the man and woman 
Who steal the goose from off the common ; 
But does not punish what’s far worse, 

To steal the common from the goose.” 


He had no intention of stealing a com- 
mon from any goose, but to give every 
facility for the continued user by the 
poorlabourer, the artizan, and thedweller 
in large towns of that beautiful scenery 
which they had hitherto enjoyed, but in 
an impyoved state. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked that the 
Committee should be postponed to as 
long a period as possible, in order to 
give the country time to consider the 
provisions of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 2nd March. 


Mr, Assheton Cross 
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CIVIL BILL COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Pruyxer), in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to extend the 
jurisdiction of the Courts for hearing 
Civil Bill causes in Ireland, and for 
other purposes; said, it was a very im- 
portant Bill to the people of Ireland. 
At present a Common Law jurisdiction 
was enjoyed by the Civil Bill Courts 
except in cases of libel, slander, 
breach of promise of mariage, and 
criminal conversation, to the limit of 
£40, and he now proposed to extend 
that jurisdiction to £50. He also pro- 
posed to give an equitable jurisdic- 
tion to those Courts. As regarded Ad- 
miralty cases, he hoped to deal with 
them ‘by another Bill which he would 
lay before the House in a few days. 
The Government did not propose to 
deal with administration of the law 
of bankruptcy at present. This Bill 
was founded upon the English Act 
of 1865; but whereas the English Bill 
was limited to cases of £500, including 
ago | and realty, this Bill would 

e limited to £500 personalty, and also 
include realty to the value of £30 
a-year. With regard to the testamentary 
causes the Bill proposed that the Chair- 
man of the county, in those cases in 
which he was satisfied on atiidavit that 
the deceased person had his last place of 
abode within the county, and that his 
personal property did not exceed £500, 
or his real property the annual value of 
£30, should have original jurisdiction. 
The salaries of Chairmen of counties 
would not be increased in consideration 
of the extra duties thus imposed upon 
them, but would be charged upon the 
Consolidated Fund, and travelling ex- 
penses would be allowed. It was pro- 
posed that the Chairmen of counties 
hereafter appointed should not be per- 
mitted to practise at the Bar, and that 
in future equal pay and, as nearly as 
possible, equal work would be given to 
all of them. For it was intended that 
the second and third-class Chairman- 
ships should be gradually abolished ; 
and finally, by the re-arrangement of 
districts, their number should be re- 
duced from 33 to 21. By a separate 
Bill the offices of Clerk of the Peace and 
Clerk of the Crown would be united. 


FIRST READING. 
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Mr. MELDON expressed a general 
approval of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to extend the jurisdiction of the Courts 
for hearing Civil Bill Causes in Ireland; and 
for other purposes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Soricrror Generat for Iretanp and Sir 
Micuaet Hicxs-Beacu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 82.] 


MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Grason, Bill to enable 
legally qualified Medical Practitioners to hold 
certain public medical appointments, and to 
amend the Medical Act, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Gipson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Mut- 
HOLLAND, and Dr. Warp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


GRAND JURY LAWS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Kavanacu, Bill to amend 
the Grand J Laws of Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Kavanacu, Mr. Grsson, Mr. 
Ormspy Gorg, and Mr. MuLHoLuanp. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock, till 
Monday rext. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 21st February, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrer — Private 
Bills and Opposed Private Bills, appointed 
and nominated. 


CHAIN CABLES AND ANCHORS. 
QUESTION. 


THe Dvuxe or SOMERSET rose to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government a Ques- 
tion on the subject of Chain Cables and 
Anchors, and said that he had placed this 
Notice on the Paper because in reading 
in the newspapers the accounts of the 
voyage of the Prince of Wales, he had 
been struck—and he thought their Lord- 
ships must have been struck — by the 
remarkable fact that the Serapis, in 
which His Royal Highness was em- 
barked, appeared to have been supplied 
with very bad ground tackle. Her 
anchors and chains had given way on 
more than one occasion. He understood 
that, in the Pirsus, both cables broke, 
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she lost two anchors, and she was 
carried against the Osborne, to the in- 
jury of both vessels. Again, when the 
Serapis arrived on the coast of India 
one of her anchors gave way, and she 
drifted at considerable risk. Now these 
circumstances in connection with this 
vessel appeared so singular that he had 
been induced to ask how it came about 
that her cables and anchors should be 
so bad. With regard to the way in which 
anchors were supplied to the Navy, 
their Lordships were aware that several 
kinds of anchors had been from time to 
time submitted to the Admiralty. Among 
them were Porter’s, of which they had 
heard a great deal; Trotman’s, of which 
much had been heard in the Lobby of 
the House of Commons; Rogers’s, and 
Martin’s which a great many naval offi- 
cers preferred. He wanted to know how 
many firms now supplied anchors to the 
Admiralty? Formerly the Department 
contracted for anchors only with firms 
of well-known reputation: but it was 
said that, from motives of supposed eco- 
nomy, there was less precaution now in 
that respect, and that, as a consequence, 
some of the anchors supplied for Her 
Majesty’s ships were of inferior quality. 
The turret ships were supplied with 
Martin’s anchors; but it was said that, 
though the Captain of the Serapis had 
applied for Martin’s, he was not supplied 
with them, but with anchors of an in- 
ferior description. He wished for infor- 
mation on that point; and also as to the 
test applied to anchors used in the Navy. 
With respect to chain cables, he should 
like some information of a similar cha- 
racter. Formerly, the whole of a cable 
was tested by the Admiralty by subject- 
ing it to a very severe strain in excess 
of what it was likely to have to endure 
when being workedin a ship; but when 
he was at the Admiralty it was thought 
that such a system of test wag not a 
good one, as it was calculated to injure 
the fibres of the material in the cables 
which stood it. On that account it was 
considered better to take out a few links 
here and there and subject them toa 
very severe test, even at the risk of 
breaking links of ordinary strength. 
There were objections to both systems ; 
and probably the best security we could 
have in respect both of anchors and 
cables was to contract for them only 
with firms of established reputation. 
He wished to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, Under what system the Admiralty 

rocure chain cables and anchors for 
Her Majesty’s ships; and what is the 
mode of testing now adopted ; also, whe- 
ther the rumours of the failure of the 
chain cables in the voyage of the Serapis 
are true or false? 

Toe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
he was informed that when, in the har- 
bour of the Pireus, the Serapis was 
about to take up the berth which had 
been assigned to her, owing to some 
mistake or other — probably to one 
arising from a mistake as to the lan- 
guage used—she overshot the mark. 
‘When this was perceived she was brought 
up suddenly, and the cable snapped. A 
link was taken out of it and sent to 
England, and it proved to be of good 
iron. Before the Serapis started her 
cables had been tested and were reported 
to be composed of the very best mate- 
rials :—a link that was found to be bad 
was taken out at Portsmouth. The re- 
gulations for testing required that so 
many links in a length of chain cable 
should be subjected to a severe test. 
The anchors also were submitted to tests 
laid down in Regulations. In fact, every 
possible care was taken to ascertain that 
both anchors and cables were trust- 
worthy; and he could not find that any 
accident similar to the one he had just 
referred to had occurred to the Serapis 
on any of her previous trips. As to 
Martin’s anchors, they were only served 
out to the largest class of ships. 

Tue Duce or SOMERSET wished 
to remark that Martin’s anchors were 
used in the Navies of almost all other 
nations. They were adopted by France, 
by Germany, by Austria, by Italy, 
by America, and they were supplied to 
all our large iron-clads and turret-ships. 
Why should the other. ships of the Navy 
have anchors inferior to those used gene- 
rally by so many other nations and by 
our own iron-clads ? 

Tse Eart or LAUDERDALE said, 
that the character of the bottom on 
which the anchor was let go had very 
much to do with the matter. He be- 
lieved there was no test of either chain 
cables or anchors in the Merchant Ser- 
vice, and such a state of things was very 
dangerous. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, that, 
from information received here, it would 
appear that the breaking of the anchor 
of the Serapis was caused by the anchor 
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being dro on a rocky bottom. Shi 
like She wont were built by cma 
and their anchors and cables were sup- 
plied by contract; but the Admiralty 
subjected both the latter to the tests re- 
ferred to by his noble Friend who had 
answered the Question of the noble 
Duke. 


METROPOLIS—TRAFFIC AT HYDE 
PARK CORNER.—QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD wished to put a 
Question to Her Majesty’s Government 
upon a subject of interest to the con- 
venience of those who lived in and those 
who visited London. He referred to 
some plan being adopted to relieve the 
pressure of the traffic at. Hyde Park 
Corner, which for at least six months of 
the year was excessive. He believed 
that several Governments had from time 
to time considered the propriety of re- 
lieving this pressure by making a new 
road across the Green Park at some 
em between Park Lane and Apsley 

ouse, but it remained for.the present 
officials at the Board of Works to pro- 
pose, as they did last year, a feasible 
and popular plan. They set to work in 
a very business-like way; a model was 
prepared by direction of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works; it was exhibited in 
one of the Committee Rooms of the House 
of Commons last Session, the opinion 
and criticisms of both Housws were in- 
vited to the subject, and if he might 
judge from the tenour of the language 
held by his noble Friends the Chief 
Commissioner of Public Works in the 
House of Commons, and the noble Duke 
the Lord President in their Lordships’ 
House, the Government had every reason 
to be satisfied with the reception given 
to their scheme. On the 7th of June 
last year Lord Henry Lennox, in reply 
to a Question from Lord Ernest Bruce, 
said— 

“From the tenour of the noble Lord’s Ques- 

tion, I hope I may consider that he approves the 
scheme for relieving the traffic at Hyde Park 
Corner, which is pointed out in the model now 
exhibiting in the Conference-room; and I am 
happy to assure the noble Lord that the draw- 
ings are all ready, and that as soon as the 
scheme has been approved by the House of Com- 
mons the road will be commenced at once.”— 
[8 Hansard, ecxxiv. 1461.] 
On the 2nd of July, 1875, the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond and 
— in reply to Lord Redesdale, 
said— 
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“He believed that the model which had been 
in a Committee-room of the other House 
been very generally approved. It was 
thought that the execution of the plan would 
afford the relief to the traffic which was no 
doubt required. As soon as the model had been 
finally approved and adopted it was the inten- 
tion of the Government, before the end of the 
Session, to take a Votefor the purpose of making 
the road, which would be commenced in the 
autumn, and he hoped that at an early period 
next year it would be opened to the public.”— 
{8 Hansard, coxxv. 869, 
The Estimate was voted to the amount 
of £5,000 for this object on the 4th of 
August. After these declarations he 
was afraid some disappointmert would 
be felt at nothing having been done, 
but he trusted their Lordships would 
hear to-night that this necessary metro- 
politan improvement, though unluckily 
postponed, had not been finally aban- 
doned. He begged to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether, in accordance 
with the statements made in both 
Houses of Parliament during the Ses- 
sion of 1875, the new road across the 
Green Park, to relieve the traffic at 
Hyde Park Corner, would be commenced 
and completed with the least possible 
delay ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, in reply to the Question of 
his noble Friend, had to say that his 
noble Friend was perfectly correct as to 
what occurred last year. Speaking from 
the information derived from the Depart- 
ment of Works, he believed, when he 
spoke last year, that the new road would 
be carried out, with the result of afford- 
ing considerable relief to the traffic at 
Hyde Park Corner. But at the end of 
last Session the attention of his noble 
Relative the First Commissioner of 
Works was called to certain objections 
to, and defects in, the plan, which objec- 
tions and defects had up to that time 
escaped notice. When, however, from 
a personal inspection, he satisfied him- 
self that they did exist, he thought it 
better to defer for another year any 
actual steps in the way of opening a 
road rather than run the risk of carry- 
ing out a faulty plan. Since then 
several other plans had been under con- 
sideration, but up to this time no satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty had 
been come to on the subject. 

Tue Eart or POWIS thought that, 
though the plan of last year might be 
open to objection, yet a satisfactory road 
might be made on the lines of the plan 
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if certain modifications were adopted. 
He thought, for instance, that the 
scheme of a sub-way under Constitution 
Hill might be re-considered. A survey 
made by the Woods and Forests in 1857 
showed that without any disturbance of 
the gradient a head-way of 9 feet or 10 
feet might be obtained, which would be 
sufficient for most of the traffic, as it 
would suffice for broughams, cabs, and 
open carriages. 

Lorp HAMPTON observed that the 
noble Duke had not stated what were 
the objections to, and defects in, the plan 
of last year. He believed the sub-way 
was the true mode of meeting the diffi- 
culties of the case. 

Tue Duke or CAMBRIDGE said, the 
real difficulty was this—they could not 
run one flow of traffic across another 
without causing a block. Down from 
Hamilton Place and Park Lane there 
would be a flow of traffic which must 
cross the great traffic along Piccadilly. 
The traffic in that part of London—both 
the traffic coming down from the direc- 
tion of Oxford Street and that along the 
line of Piccadilly itself—had enormously 
increased of late years. He knew that a 
sub-way was open to certain objections 
because of its interference with the 
course of sewers and gas mains, but he 
had a firm conviction that it was the 
only solution of the question. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Standing Orders Committee on, appointed : 
The Lords following, with the Chairman of 
Committees, were named of the Committee : 


D. Somerset. V. Hardinge. 
Ld. Chamberlain. V. Eversley. 

M. Winchester. V. Halifax. 

M. Lansdowne. V. Portman. 

M. Bath. L. Camoys. 

M. Ailesbury L. Saye and Sele. 
E. Devon. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Airlie. L. Ponsonby. 

E. Carnarvon L. Digby. 

E. Cadogan L. Sheffield. 

E. Belmore. L. Colchester. 

E. Chichester. L. Silchester. 

E. Powis. L. De Tabley. 

E. Verulam. L. Skelmersdale. 
E. Morley. L. Belper. 

E. Stradbroke. L. Ebury. 

E. Amherst. L. Egerton. 

E. Sydney. L. Hartismere. 
V. Hawarden. L. Hylton. 

V. Hutchinson. L. Penrhyn. 


OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS, 


The Lords following ; viz., 
M. Lansdowne. L. Ponsonby. 
L. ColvilleofCulross. L. Skelmersdale, 
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were saponin. with the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, a Committee to select and propose to the 
House the names of the five Lords to forma 
Select Committee for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


House adjourned at a quarter to Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 21st February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issvuep—For Hor- 
sham, v. Robert Henry Hurst, esquire, void 
Election. 

New Mempers Sworn—Viscount Crichton, 
for Enniskillen; Peter Rylands, esquire, for 
Burnley. 

SuppLty—considered in Committee—Surz Canau 
(£4,080,000). 

Pustic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Tenant Right at the Expiration of Leases* 
84 


[84]. 

First Reading—Royal Titles * [83]. 

Sere Reading—United Parishes (Scotland) * 
62]. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUCTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether the Government has 
considered the recommendations of the 
Commission for Scientific Instruction 
and for the Advancement of Science; 
and, whether they propose in the pre- 
sent Session to introduce measures for 
carrying out any of those recommen- 
dations ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the recommendations of the Com- 
mission"fin question had been for some 
time under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. With reference to what steps 
the Government proposed to take in the 
matter, he wouldfrather [not anticipate 
the statement which it would be the duty 
of his noble Friend the Vice President 
of the Council to make on the subject. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. ELLIOT asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If it is the intention of 
the Government to bring in a Bill, or 
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take any other steps this Session, with 
a view to the prevention of accidents on 
Railways; and, if not, whether the Go- 
vernment will be prepared to support 
any well considered measure having for 
its object the regulation of the hours of 
labour of signalmen, engine drivers, 
pointsmen, and other responsible per- 
sons employed on Railways, so as to 
ensure the better safety of the travelling 
public? 

Mr. DISRAELI: The Government, 
Sir, are awaiting with interest, I may 
say with anxiety, the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Railways. At 
present that Commission is pursuing its 
inquiries in Ireland. The inquiries of 
the Commission have been to some 
degree retarded by the loss of the noble 
Duke the Duke of Buckingham, the Pre- 
sident of the Commission, who devoted 
his time entirely to this important sub- 
ject; but I hope the Report will be pre- 
sented to the House, though I fear not 
before Easter, in time to consider it with 
a view to legislation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Her Majesty’s Government 
are not prepared to take any immediate 
steps in the way of legislation. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—TYPHOID FEVER 
AT EAGLEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been called to the recent 
fatal outbreak of yp ee fever at Eagley, 
near Bolton, in Lancashire, which is 
attributed by the Medical Officer of 
Health to the pollution of milk by water 
filled with sewage, used for washing the 
milk cans; and, whether, in view of the 
numerous and fatal outbreaks of a simi- 
lar kind in Islington, Marylebone, Glas- 
gow, Jarrow, and other places, which 
have been, after due investigation, at- 
tributed to a similar pollution of the 
milk supply, he will consider the expe- 
diency of introducing a measure for the 
protection of health by special sanitary 
supervision of dairy farms, and of the 
premises in which milk is stored prior to 
sale by urban milk vendors ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Immedi- 
ately, Sir, after hearing of the lamentable 
outbreak of fever at Eagley, I directed 
that communications should be addressed 
to the sanitary authorities of that place 
and of Bolton, from whom I have re- 
ceived -all the information at present 
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available on the subject, and which is, I 
am sorry to say, of a deplorable cha- 
racter. Although there has been no 
inquiry of a definitive or exhaustive 
character, two somewhat contradictory 
facts seem to come out—first, that the 
milk, although poor in quality, was not 
adulterated; and, secondly, that the 
milk-cans were undoubtedly washed 
with water from a_highly-polluted 
source. I do not at present see my way 
to introduce a measure for the super- 
vision of dairy farms and other such 
premises; but I think it quite possible 
that regulations might be enforced by 
bye-laws or otherwise for their better re- 
gulation, and the subject will have my 
attention. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE—DUNGENESS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther, considering the constant loss of life 
and property inside the point of Dunge- 
ness, and the insecurity of that part of 
the coast of England, the Government 
propose to advise the construction of a 
safety harbour and of works of defence 
at or near Dungeness ? 

Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY : There 
is no intention, Sir, of advising the ex- 
penditure of public money in the con- 
struction of a harbour of refuge at 
Dungeness. An improvement in the 
lighting of the point was made at the 
beginning of the present winter by the 
addition of a second light at the extreme 
edge of the shore, as it was found that 
the beach was growing out. There is 
also a powerful fog signal at the point. 
As to any works of defence at Dunge- 
ness, it is not a matter in my Depart- 
ment. I can only say I have heard of 
no such proposal. As to the constant 
loss of life inside the point, a Question 
was put to me by the hon. Member last 
year assuming that in the six miles be- 
tween Romney and Dungeness 20 vessels 
were stranded every year. This num- 
ber, on a Return being made, appeared 
to be greatly exaggerated — being six 
instead of 20 wrecks, as stated. 

Srr EDWARD WATKIN gave No- 
tice that, in consequence of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer, he would call 
attention to the subject on the Motion 
for going into Committee of Supply. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE—HIGHER DIVI- 
SION OF CLERKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to act 
upon that portion of the Report of the 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission which 
relates to the establishment of a higher 
division of Civil Service Clerks; and, if 
so, when it is probable that the arrange- 
ment for giving effect to it will be 
made ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had stated on 
a former night that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to issue any 
such general order as that referred to in 
the Question ; but that they were pre- 
pared to deal with the Departments of 
the Civil Service separately with refer- 
ence to the subject. 


JURY LAW—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Jury Law this Session, or if the 
subject is under the consideration of the 
Government ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General stated a few days ago 
that it was the intention of the noble 
and learned Lord the Lord Chancellor to 
introduce a Bill this Session to amend 
the Jury Laws. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether there is any foundation for the 
statement which has appeared in the 
public journals, that the English fisher- 
men on the coast of Newfoundland have 
destroyed ‘‘ the engines” of the French 
fishermen ; and, whether, in conse- 
quence, the Government of the island 
has asked for an additional naval force ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
he was not aware to what particular in- 
cident the first part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question referred; but in the 
early part of last year a case occurred in 
which a British fisherman was alleged 
to have destroyed a salmon weir placed 
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in ariver by a Frenchman ; since which, 
however, nio similar proceedings had, so 
far as he (Mr. J. Lowther) knew, oc- 
curred. With regard to the latter part 
of the Question, he might state that no 
application had been received for an in- 
creased naval force to be stationed in the 
waters in which there were disputed 
rights of fishing. 


BANKS OF ISSUE—RE-APPOINTMENT 
OF COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, When he in- 
tends to move for the re-appointment of 
the Committee on Banks of Issue ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, a Committee sat 
last Session on Banks of Issue, and took 
a great deal of evidence, but there was 
not time to consider the Report. They 
therefore reported the evidence to the 
House, and recommended that they 
should be re-appointed during the pre- 
sent Session for the purpose of drawing 
up a Report upon the evidence. He 
was not at present able to say what 
course the Government might take with 
regard to the question whether they 
should recommend a re-appointment or 
not. He hoped, in a short time, to be 
able to give an answer. 


ARMY — KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. YORKE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Govern- 
ment Plans for there-erection of Knights- 
bridge Barracks on their present site 
will be placed upon the Table of the 
House in sufficient time to admit of their 
careful consideration before the Esti- 
mates are brought on; if he could state 
to the House whethermore land would be 
added to the site, and, if so, how much, 
on what side, and at what cost; and, to 
what extent, according to the Govern- 
ment Plan, will the Knightsbridge Road 
be widened ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, it was intended by the Government, 
if the House should assent, that Knights- 
bridge Barracks should be re-constructed 
on their present site. It was intended 
also, and negotiations were now going 
on for that purpose, to buy some land 
in the neighbourhood, but he did 
not intend to say exactly where, while 
the negotiations were going on. The 
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Knightsbridge Road, according to the 
Government Plan, would be consider- 
ably widened, for it would be 60ft. wide 
including footways, which he hoped 
would be an improvement to the dis- 
trict. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTORS—LEGISLATION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he contemplates introducing into Par- 
liament this Session a Public Prosecutors 
Bill? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was quite prepared to bring in 
a Bill on the subject, if a fitting oppor- 
tunity offered—that was to say, if the 
other Business of the Session permitted. 


ARMY—MOBILIZATION OF ARMY 
CORPS.—QUESTION. 


Generat SHUTE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether there is any 
intention of mobilizing any of the Army 
Corps during the present year ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: It is the 
intention, Sir, of the War Department 
to mobilize two of the Army Corps, un- 
less some objection intervenes, of which 
at present we know nothing. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNBAR asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If his attention has 
been drawn to the penultimate paragraph 
of the last Report of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue, wherein they state 
that the scheme of the Civil Service In- 
quiry Commission is rig gee to their 
Department, and can be carried into 
effect ‘with a large saving, even after 
taking into consideration a very liberal 
scale of compensation to those retiring 
from office ;’’ and, whether he proposes 
to authorize the Commissioners to pro- 
ceed with the reconstruction of the De- 
partment under their control accord- 
ingly ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor txt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was aware of 
the opinion expressed by the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners on the point 
in question, and the Government was at 
present in communication with the Board 
of Inland Revenue on the subject. 
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MERCANTILE MARINE—UNIFORMITY 
OF NAUTICAL TERMS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON (for Mr. Grieve) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the confusion, and 
consequently enhanced risk of collision 
at sea, from many Continental Maritime 
States interpreting the English nautical 
terms ‘‘port’’ and ‘‘starboard” as seve- 
rally indicating the opposite action of 
the rudder to those understood by our 
navigators, as directed by Act of Par- 
liament; and, if he will endeavour to 
bring about the adoption of uniformity 
of practice ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the Question was one which ought to 
have been addressed to the President of 
the Board of Trade, from whom, how- 
ever, he had ascertained that there had 
been a Committee sitting on that subject 
for some time, composed of representa- 
tives of the Trinity House, the Admi- 
ralty, and the Board of Trade. Papers 
on the subject would be laid on the 
Table in a few days. 


ARMY—MILITIA SURGEONS— 
THE REGULATIONS. — QUESTION. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
new Medical Regulations for the Re- 
serve Forces, promised in 1874 and 
1875, have yet been issued, and whether 
under them it is proposed to retain the 
services of the Militia Surgeons; and, if 
so, upon what terms; and, what com- 
pensation is to be granted to those Sur- 
geons of Militia who, although in good 
health and able to discharge all duties 
required of them, have received notice 
to resign their commissions under Part 
15, Clause 9, Militia Regulations, dated 
the 28th day of May 1872. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the Regulations had not yet been 
issued by the War Office, but would be 
very shortly. It was proposed to retain 
the services of the Militia surgeons under 
conditions which would be published. 
As to the last part of the Question, 
no surgeons of Militia in good health 
and able to discharge all duties required 
of them had received notice to resign 
their commissions under. the circular 
referred to. 
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REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS — MEDICAL CERTIFICATES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WADDY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
statement in Dr. Ballard’s Report to the 
Local Government Board, bearing date 
August 1872, that the statistics of the 
cause of death are seriously vitiated by 
the registrars receiving information as 
to the cause of death from unqualified 
practitioners ; that of 196 persons dying 
of epidemic diseases in the sub-district 
of Tunstall (Staffordshire Potteries), 86 
had been attended by unqualified prac- 
titioners, who gave certificates of death, 
a considerable number of the deaths re- 
corded from ‘‘ fever” being really due, 
in the opinion of Dr. Ballard, to scarlet 
fever; whether his attention has also 
been drawn to the similar statement in. 
Dr. Ballard’s Report to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, dated September 1875, 
on the sanitary condition of the registra- 
tion sub-district of Oldbury, that of 511 
deaths from epidemic diseases in five 
years, 221 were certified, as to the cause 
of death, by unqualified practitioners ; 
and, whether the regulations of the 
Home Office allow the practice on the 
part of registrars of entering causes of 
death from certificates of unqualified 
persons, and of registering deaths so 
certified, without the authority of the 
coroner of the district; if not (the rule 
being in Judicial and Government offices 
to recogniseregistered practitioners alone 
for legal and formal purposes as qualified 
practitioners), under whose authority do 
the registrars act, and to what extent is 
this practice pursued ; and is the Home 
Office prepared to interfere and put a 
stop to a practice not only misleading 
but dangerous ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : I had occa- 
sion to consider the questions raised by 
the hon. and learned Member when en- 
gaged in preparing and passing through 
Parliament the Registration Act of 1874. 
It is true that in reporting on the sani- 
tary condition of Tunstall in 1872 Dr. 
Ballard complained that the statistical 
results of the register were rendered un- 
reliable, partly from the absence of cer- 
tificatesand partly because the persons 
whose deaths were the subject-matter of 
his inquiry were attended by unqualified 
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persons. His Report as to Oldbury in 
1875 was also to the effect quoted; but 
it is not strictly accurate to make use of 
the word ‘‘ certificate” in reference to 
these entries. There is no certificate of 
death recognized by the Registration Act 
except that of a registered medical prac- 
titioner. Causes of death where there is 
no such certificate are registered in ac- 
cordance with instructions issued by the 
Registrar General, and there are many 
cases of death where there is no cer- 
tificate, and in respect of which there 
would be no ground for application to 
the Coroner. The regulations are as 
follow :— 


“Unregistered Practitioners—Any formal 
certificate or written statement of the cause of 
death furnished by an unregistered assistant of 
a registered practitioner, or by a qualified but 
unregistered practitioner, or by an irregular 
practitioner—ez. gr., ‘ bone-setter,’ ‘ herbalist,’ 
&c.—and produced to the Registrar, must be 
regarded by him simply as part of the informa- 
tion tendered by the informant of the death, 
who must take the responsibility of adopting 
the statement of the cause of death so furnished. 
In such cases nothing beyond the cause of death 
must be entered in Column 6, no reference what- 
ever being made to the fact that the information 
was obtained from any formal or written docu- 
ment, and the name of person signing such 
document must on no account be recorded in the 
register.” 


It must be observed that Parliament has 
only insisted on a ‘‘ certificate’ in cases 
where a registered medical practitioner 
has been in attendance, and that there is 
no law prohibiting the employment of 
unregistered practitioners. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—THE LAND 
PURCHASE ACT, 1875.—QUESTION. 


Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, When the Papers promised 
at the end of last Session in reference 
to the Prince Edward Island Land Ques- 
tion will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ; whether he willinclude in these 
Papers a copy of ‘The Land Purchase 
Act, 1875 ;” the Report of the Commis- 
sion; and the awards made to proprie- 
tors under that Act; and, whether he 
can give any information as to a re- 
ported decision of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature of the Island declaring some 
of these awards to be invalid ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that the Papers relating to the subject 
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once. They would include the Land 
Purchase Act, 1875, but no Report b 
the Commissioners had yet been received. 
With regard to a decision alleged to have 
been given by the Supreme Court of the 
Island as to the invalidity of some of 
the awards, no official information had 
been received, but information on the 
subject was being procured from the* 
Governor General. He must remind his 
hon. Friend, as an explanation of the 
absence of official information on that 
question, that the matters referred to 
did not come directly under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of State, owing 
to Prince Edward Island now forming 
a portion of the Dominion of Canada. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
JAMES BRANNIGAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENJAMIN WHITWORTH 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
If he can inform the House why sub- 
constable James Brannigan was dis- 
charged from the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary on the 17th of June last, no reason 
having been assigned for such dis- 
missal ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
James ‘Brannigan, Sir, was in the em- 
ployment of the Post Office. He re- 
signed his place before an inquiry in- 
stituted against him for neglect of duty 
had been concluded, and, proceeding to 
Dublin, entered the Constabulary. The 
Post Office authorities subsequently in- 
formed the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary that Brannigan’s resignation 
had not been accepted, but that he had 
been recorded as dismissed. As it is 
an invariable rule that no man dismissed 
from one public Department shall be 
admitted to another, his discharge from 
the Constabulary was absolutely neces- 


sary. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY—THE WYNN 
ELLIS BEQUEST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANKEY asked the Secretary 
to the. Treasury, If the Legacy of Pic- 
tures bequeathed to the Nation by Mr. 
Wynn Ellis has been accepted by the 
Trustees of the National Gallery; and, 
if so, when the Pictures will be open 
a inspection ? 

rR. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the legacy bequeathed by Mr. Wynn 





were ready, and would be distributed at 
Mr. Sclater-Booth 


Ellis had been accepted by the Trustees 
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of the National Gallery, and the pictures 
would be exhibited to the public when 
the new rooms now in course of con- 
struction at the National Gallery were 
finished ; but it would probably be some 
two or three months before the ar- 
rangement of the pictures, which the 
new building rendered necessary, would 
permit of their being shown. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1871—COUNTY OF 
MEATH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, Whether he has 
had under his consideration the desira- 
bility of relieving from the provisions 
of the Protection of Life and Property 
in certain parts of Ireland Act, 1871, 
those portions of the County Meath now 
subject to its provisions ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, he had had that matter 
under his careful consideration, and he 
had not hitherto been able to advise the 
Lord Lieutenant to relieve the county of 
Meath from the operation of the Act in 
question. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, might rest assured that the Go- 
vernment were anxious, as soon as it 
could prudently be done, to give the re- 
lief to which he referred. 


WEST AFRICA—ALLEGED TRANSFER 
OF TERRITORY—THE GAMBIA SET- 
TLEMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman W. M‘ARTHUR 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he is able to state to the House 
what course the Government propose to 
take with regard to the fulfilment of 
their pledge on the subject of the ces- 
sion of Gambia ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: In fulfilment of a 
pledge in reference to the Gambia, and 
in unison with the observations that 
were made in the other House by my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, the Government have re- 
solved to propose the appointment of a 
Select Committee on the question. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—ENGLISH REPRE- 
SENTATIVES.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the following words in his pub- 
lished speech on the purchase of the 
Khedive’s shares—namely— 
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“ Arrangements are in progress which we 
hope will lead to . . . . the introduction 
into the administration of the Company of three 
representatives of England,’— 

refer to an election of three out of the 
twenty-one members of Council, or of 
three out of the four members of the 
Committee of Management ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am unable to give a 
categorical answer to the Question of 
my noble Friend. There are, as he 
states, a Council of Administration and 
a Committee of Management in connec- 
tion with the Suez Canal. It would be 
impossible for any arrangement to be 
made for the admission of three or any 
other number of members named by 
England into one or other of those 
bodies, unless by an alteration of the 
statutes moved at a general meeting 
with the approval of the Khedive. We 
hope to introduce three gentlemen into 
the administration of the Company. We 
have reason to believe that M. Lesseps 
has recommended an arrangement which 
has the approval of the present Council 
of Administration, and also the provi- 
sional approval of the Khedive; but 
what that arrangement precisely is, I 
am not at present in a position to state. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION, 1864— 
HOLLAND.—QUESTION. 
In reply to Mr. Rircute, 
Mr. BOURKE said, that, although 
doubts had been expressed as to the 
Dutch Chambers ratifying the Sugar 


Convention, owing to the opposition of: 


the Dutch sugar refiners, it appeared 
by the last reports from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at the Hague that there were 
strong hopes of the difficulties in the way 
of the ratification being overcome. As 
the Convention had been accepted by the 
French and Belgian Assemblies, the re- 
sponsibility of its failure, and of any 
course which the other Powers might 
in consequence adopt, would fall upon 
Holland. 


SUPPLY.—£4,080,000 SUEZ CANAL 
SHARES. 

RESOLUTION. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Suppty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Question again proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,080,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to enable Her Majesty 
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to pay the Purchase Money of the Shares which 
belonged to the Khedive of Egypt in the Suez 
Canal, and tho Expenses attendant thereon, 
which will come in course of payment during 
rr year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1876.” 


Mr. LOWE, in resuming the ad- 
journed debate, remarked that the first 
question to be settled was, oddly enough, 
the nature of the transaction they were 
about to discuss. The matter might be 
thought to be perfectly clear, but there 
was really an amount of doubt about it 
which it was desirable to dispel, and 
which he would endeavour to explain. 
On the first night of the Session the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury said— 

“ We asked the house of Rothschild to pur- 
chase those shares on our engagement to ask the 
House of Commons to take them off their hands. 
It was a great risk.” 

Now, if that were really the question 
which the House had to consider there 
would be avery great probability that 
the House, having carefully considered 
the matter, would think that that was a 
transaction which it was not called upon 
necessarily to ratify at all; because the 
house of Rothschild having made the 
purchase only on the faith that the Go- 
vernment would recommend the House 
of Commons to take the purchase off 
their hands, no money would have 
passed, and it would have been open to 
the House of Commons to consider the 
whole question as if no pledge had been 
given. But that was not the case, he 
was sorry to say. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not quite accurate in his 
statement, though thereal facts of the case 
were stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Properly speaking, the question 
was not ofour taking the shares off Messrs. 
Rothschild’s hands, but of our having 
purchased the shares and borrowed 
money from Messrs. Rothschild to pay for 
them. That wasasimple description of the 
transaction, and disposed of the statement 
of the First Lord of the Treasury on the 
first night of the Session, made no doubt 
from the erroneous view that-no money 
had passed. So far from no money having 
pa the fact was that £4,000,000 had 

een lent to the English Government on 
the faith that they would apply to Par- 
liament for repayment, and that was an 
extremely different question from the 
question whether we were not bound to 
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take upon ourselves the purchase made 
by other persons even under the recom- 
mendation of the Government. Nor was 
it therefore true that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, it was a great risk, 
because when money had been borrowed 
on behalf of the English Government— 
when they had had the money and ac- 
tually spent it—the House of Commons 
would not be likely tosay—‘‘ We have had 
the money and will not repay it.” This 
point, as the Committee would see, was 
not an unimportant one. He had now, 
singularly enough, to charge the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with inaccuracy—a circum- 
stance so unlikely that it would require 
the strongest proof. In this case, how- 
ever, he did not think there was any 
room for doubt. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had moved for a Vote of £4,080,000, 
and that Vote was made up in this way 
—there was £3,976,582, the purchase 
money of the shares, and there was 
£99,414 for the commission of 24 per 
cent to Messrs. Rothschild. Then there 
was about £4,000 for small expenses; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
laid these sums before the House as 
being the whole cost of the shares. 
So far, however, from that being the 
whole cost, the fact was that there had 
to be added a sum of £37,000; and for 
this reason, that the Messrs. Roths- 
child were not only to receive.« commis- 
sion of 2} per cent on the amount of the 
purchase, but were also to charge in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
on the £4,000,000 until the date of re- 
payment. There was the difficulty. No 
doubt there was some misunderstanding 
here, for there were two accounts of what 
was to be done—one contained in the 
Treasury Minute, and the other in a 
letter written by Messrs. Rothschild 
themselves. In the Treasury Minute it 
was distinctly stated that the Messrs. 
Rothschild were to charge a commission 
of 24 per cent on the £4,000,000 which 
they undertook to provide, and also that 
they were to receive the interest of 5 per 
cent from the Khedive upon the amount 
advanced from the date of the advance 
until the date of repayment of such 
advance by Her Majesty’s Government. 
On the other hand, the Messrs. Roths- 
child, having been asked by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to state their terms 
in writing, gave a very different version 








of the affair. They write— 
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“Tt is also understood that we are to charge Her 
Majesty’s Government a commission of 25 per 
cent upon the £4,000,000, and 5 per cent interest 
per annum until the date of repayment.” 


So that it appeared from the Treasury 
Minute that this was to be paid by the 
Khedive, whereas according to Messrs. 
Rothschild’s Minute it was to be paid by 
the Government. Now, if it was worth 
while to write to Messrs. Rothschild to 
ask them to put their contract in form, 
one would have thought that it would 
have been worth while to ascertain who 
was right and who was wrong. That, 
however, did not appear to have been 
done, and so the matter remained in its 
present state. There was, however, no 
doubt about it. Of course Messrs. 
Rothschild’s letter was what they would 
be bound byand not the Treasury Minute, 
and it was the duty of the Government 
to pay them this 5 per cent, and they 
ought not to look for it from the 
Khedive. Of course, if the Khedive 
did pay it, it would really be we who 
would pay it all the same, because it 
would be intercepting money that was to 
come to us from the Khedive. He main- 
tained that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to have made this sum for 
interest, whatever it happened to be, 
part of the Vote. They would not 
have the thing clearly and fairly 
before them until that was done; and, 
as to intercepting the money before 
.it reached the ‘Treasury, he sub- 
mitted that that was a most improper 
proceeding. The rule of the Treasury, 
as he understood it, was that all monies 
coming to the Government should be 
paid into the Exchequer, and that all 
monies paid by the Government should 
come out of the Exchequer, and it was 
never permitted that money should be 
received and paid away by the Govern- 
ment without going through that pro- 
cess. It never could be allowed that 
money should be intercepted in its 
course, and a debtor of the Government 
allowed to pay to a creditor of the Go- 
vernment. The whole proceeding ap- 
peared to him as irregular, and they 
had a right to insist that the sum, what- 
ever it was, that had to be paid for the 
forbearance of this interest should be 
inserted in the Vote. Not to do so was 
really misleading the House as to the 
amount that the purchase had cost. The 
Khedive, as far as he could see, was not 
a gentleman likely to let money lie idle 
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in the bank, and it was probable that 
as soon as the money was in the bank it 
would be out of it. As far as he could 
estimate it, that sum would amount to 
£37,000, which was a considerable item 
in addition to the £100,000 which they 
were to pay already for this service ; 
and he put it to the House whether it 
would not be better to reform the Vote by 
including that amount and making pro- 
vision for its payment. As he was upon 
this subject, he might say—and he did 
so with great regret—that the sums to 
be thus charged were of the most exor- 
bitant character. They really almost 
surpassed belief. Let them remember 
that the house of Rothschild had done 
nothing for them but to lend them the 
money. It was a simple question of 
borrowing on certain terms. But on 
what terms did they borrow? There 
was an element of uncertainty in it 
which he could not very well master ; 
therefore he would not put down any 
estimate of his own which might be 
liable to cavil and objection. It was 
quite clear that the sum the house of 
Rothschild would receive was about 
£137,000, and what they had done for 
that was to forbear what would be the 
equivalent of £1,000,000 for nine 
months. There was not the least risk 
in the world as to the money being paid, 
and to charge the British Government 
at the rate of something approaching 
20 per cent on a pure borrowing transac- 
tion was a matter most necessary the 
Government should justify and explain 
in a manner more satisfactory than he 
had heard yet, for it was not merely 
that it was a heavy loss, but it put this 
country on a level with all those States 
which experienced a difficulty in borrow- 
ing money. It was a degradation to us. 
If anybody told them that England in 
the present day would borrow money at 
15 or 20 per cent, would any man have 
believed it? It was all the worse be- 
cause it was not put forward honestly 
and fairly as borrowing. It was put on 
the ground of commission, although it 
had nothing to do with commission. He 
also thought it would be an objection- 
able proceeding that any Government 
in a matter of this kind should deal by 
itself face to face with any private con- 
cern whatever. The Government had 
an agency to which it could always 
have recourse in matters of this nature 
for advice and assistance, and that he 
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conceived to be the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England. He 
thought every Minister who was wise 
and prudent, and wished to save his 
name from any slur or reproach, would 
adopt that course. What had happened 
to himself? He had to pay to the Go- 
vernment of America £3,200,000, and 
the question was how to pay it. What 
he did was this—he sent for the Go- 
vernor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England and asked their ad- 
vice, and they hit on a plan of paying 
the money by which, instead of charg- 
ing the Government anything for paying 
that amount in gold on the day fixed, 
they actually saved £5,000 out of that 
amount. The question arose, no doubt, 
what was the proper course to be taken 
—whether, as the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to say on the first night of the 
Session, we could, if we wished, refuse 
to pay this money? He (Mr. Lowe) 
maintained that there was no such pos- 
sibility. We were bound to pay the 
money, and, grievous as he might think 
it was, there was no alternative what- 
ever. There was, therefore, no risk in 
making the loan, because we could not 
avoid paying it, and that was founded 
on the plainest principles of public 
policy; because everyone must admit 
that occasions would arise when it might 
be most desirable that the Government 
should borrow money, and if we so dealt 
with the present transaction as that the 
person who lent the money should have 
the least excuse for saying he ran a risk 
that the borrower would not fulfil his 
pledge, the result would be that in dif- 
ficult and dangerous times, when party 
spirit ran high, the Government would 
not be able to borrow the money at all, 
and in more tranquil times they would 
have to borrow it at a high rate of in- 
terest. The result, therefore, would be 
to take from the Government the possi- 
bility of borrowing money, and to give 
people an excuse which they were al- 
ways ready to make—that there were 
risk and danger in the matter—and so 
exorbitant terms would be given and 
taken. Therefore, whatever might be 
their opinion of this transaction, they 
were bound as a matter of honour to 
fulfil their pledge, and on that point he 
should give his vote for Her Majesty’s 
Government, only hoping that they 
would make the thing complete by add- 
ing an estimate for the rest of the money 


Mr. Lowe 
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which we should certainly pay. He 
turned now from the form of the ques- 
tion to the substance of it. This subject 
might be regarded from three points of 
view. It might be considered as a great 
political demonstration, or as purely a 
financial affair, or merely as a question 
of acquiring an interest in the Canal. 
The first of these views, no doubt, made 
the Government very popular, and was 
caught up by the Press, especially in 
the metropolis, and by many newspapers 
throughout the country, because they 
believed that a spirited policy was at 
hand, which, however expensive it might 
be to the rest of the community, was 
sure to be profitable to the newspapers. 
They thought we were about to have 
stirring events, and a great deal of 
popularity was made for the Government 
in that way. The newspapers went 
upon the view that what we were doing 
in Egypt would ultimately lead to es- 
tablishing a Protectorate, and to placing 
us in very stirring and exciting circum- 
stances, which would be exceedingly 
agreeable to all the readers of the daily 
and weekly Press. That view being 
entertained by the writers of the daily 
and weekly Press, they must have un- 
dergone a great deal of disappointment 
when they found the idea repudiated by 
the Government, and of course they had 
all no choice but to accept that repudia- 
tion. But while they accepted it, he 
thought they must complain that the 
withdrawal of this element had left 
some of the conduct of the Government 
absolutely and entirely unintelligible. 
He alluded now to the mission of Mr. 
Cave. Could anyone tell them with what 
object the mission was undertaken, if it 
was not with a view of a political demon- 
stration? The facts were very short. 
On the 4th of November Nuba Pasha 
wrote to General Stanton as follows :— 


“T have had the honour of speaking to you 
respecting the two persons whom His Highness 
would be desirous of engaging to fill, in the 
Finance Department, and under the direction 
and orders of the Minister of Finance, the two 
divisions of that Department—that is to say, the 
direction of the receipts and the direction of the 
expenditure. His Highness has also spoken to 
you on the same subject, as well as Sir Bartle 
Frere. It would be desirable that the persons 
to be engaged, or at least one of them, should be 
not only familiar with the internal organization 
of the divisions which would be intrusted to 
them, such as simplifying the system of keeping 
the registers, the drawing up of financial state- 
ments, &c., but that they should also be familiar 
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with the principles of political economy, which, 
in modern times, have the cause of reveal- 
ing the true principles which govern the de- 
velopment of the resources and riches of a coun- 
try. I beg you, on the part of His ee, 
to have the goodness to apply to the Foreign 
Office to recommend to us two persons having 
the necessary requirements to fill these posts, 
and at the same time to indicate the conditions 
which should be offered for their services.” 





Now, under those circumstances, could 
anyone reasonably doubt what the an- 
swer of the Government ought to have 
been? Might they not have said that 
they would send out two young men 
well versed in such matters from one of 
the public offices, say, from the Inland 
Revenue, with the expression of a hope 
that their services would be found of 
use to the Khedive? That was what a 
reasonable Government would have done, 
and he had no doubt would have been 
done by Her Majesty’s present Advisers 
had they not had some particular motive 
for taking a different course, and, as it 
seemed to him, some desire to make a 
great fuss and delay in the matter, for 
Lord Derby, in his reply, said that they 
had 


“Every desire to render to the Khedive any 
assistance which it may be in their power to 
give towards the reorganization of the Finan- 
cial Department of his Administration ; but the 
information afforded to them as to the actual 
condition of Egyptian finance, and as to the 
powers proposed to be given to the Gentlemen 
to be nominated by Her Majesty’s Government 
was of so vague and general a character that it 
seemed to be impossible to suggest the names 
of gentlemen to be appointed or the conditions 
of their engagement.” 


That was to say, that the services of 
two Treasury clerks being required, 
‘‘ the information as to the powers to be 
given them” was saad by the Go- 
vernment as “‘ too vague,”’ the fact being 
that no powers were to be given them, 
and that they were not to be asked to 
re-organize a public Department at all, 
but to work under a Finance Minister. 
Was there ever such trifling? What 
independent Sovereign had ever before 
received such an answer from a friendly 
State upon a matter in itself so small? 
But then the Government went on to 
say that, ‘after giving the matter the 
best consideration in their power, they 
had arrived at the conclusion that it was 
impossible to obtain by means of corre- 
spondence a satisfactory understanding 
on those two important points ”—refer- 
ring to the powers which were to be 
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given to two young clerks—and that 
“they had determined that a gentleman 
possessing their full confidence, and of 
well-known financial capacity, should 
be sent out ””—to do what ?—‘“‘to confer 
with the Khedive and his Government 
as to the financial position of Egypt and 
its administration.” The Khedive never 
asked them to do this; but it appeared 
that there was to be a report made on him 
by this person—he was, as it were, to be 
putin the dock—for the letter went on to 
say that ‘‘then Her Majesty’s Government 
would be in a better position to give the 
assistance that was required of them,” 
and they selected Mr. Cave to be their 
special envoy. It was like the old joke 
of making flint soup, which had never 
been better illustrated. But that was 
not all. The letter went on to say that 
four gentlemen were to be sent out to 
assist Mr. Cave in his diplomatic corre- 
spondence and in his financial inquiries, 
so that the result was that for these two 
men in buckram they had now Mr. Cave 
and his four assistants, with Colonel 
Stokes added. He (Mr. Lowe) ventured 
to say a more extraordinary thing had 
never taken place. The House was told 
that the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares had nothing to do with politics— 
nothing to do with the Protectorate of 
Egypt, and under all those circumstances 
no man in his senses could, he thought, 
believe that the real grounds had been 
stated in that Paper for sending out 
Mr. Cave to ransack the whole finances 
of Egypt and to make a report on it to 
the Government. The whole thing was 
an enigma of which no solution had yet 
been furnished, and he hoped, there- 
fore, some solution of if would be given 
before the end of thedebate. He would 
give an illustration of the way in which 
the matter presented itself to his mind. 
Let him suppose that he had asked a 
friend if he knew a butler who would suit 
him, that the reply was—‘‘I will think 
about it,” and that the next morning, 
hearing a disturbance downstairs, he 
went to his kitchen, and found five gen- 
tlemen seated there, who described 
themselves as being the men to suit 
him, and that one sent by his friend 
asked him—‘‘ How many silver spoons 
have you got ?’’ another—‘‘ How many 
table-cloths?”’ another—‘‘ Who is your 
butcher?” ‘Give us the key of your 
cellar,” and so on—would such conduct 
be more preposterous than that which 
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was done by the Government when they 
sent out an envoy and four able assist- 
ants, over several thousand miles of 
land and sea, to ransack the finances of 
Egypt and to turn them upside down, 
with no other excuse than that they 
were asked to recommend two clerks ? 
If it had not been repudiated by 
Her Majesty’s Government he should 
have said the solution of that enigma 
was that it was a part of the spirited 
policy which had been attributed to 
them. That not being so, however, 
the enigma remained so entirely an 
enigma that he hoped some hon. Gentle- 
man on the other side would clear it up 
that evening. He would further observe 
that Mr. Cave had made a report, and 
that he should very much like to see 
that right hon. Gentleman before the 
money was voted which the House was 
asked to supply. Mr. Cave was to have 
been at home a month ago; but, unfor- 
tunately, his arrival here had been de- 
layed by one cause or another, although 
his company would have been most 
agreeable that evening. The next cir- 
cumstance in this transaction was even 
more strange. His excellent Friend 


. Mr. Wilson, who held a very important 


office, which he administered to the 
satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, was, at a very busy period of the 
year, to go out to Egypt to see if he 
could agree with the Khedive, and if 
not he was to come back again. Con- 
sidering that all the Khedive asked for 
was two clerks, considering that Mr. 
Wilson had a most desirable and valu- 
able office, the duties of which he was 
thoroughly competent to discharge, was 
it likely that he was going to Egypt to 
be placed under the Finance Minister, 
and unless he did that was not sending 
him out the merest trifling? Did any 
one believe that the Khedive would take 
an Englishman and put him over all his 
officials, and give him such a salary as 
would induce such a man to leave his 
valuable appointment in England, un- 
less it were for an object more impor- 
tant than that professed by the Govern- 
ment? It looked to him like a lingering 
desire to prolong the glory acquired in 
that field already for the longest time 
possible. These remarks, however, he 
had merely made with the view to elicit 
some explanation from the Government, 
and he would now pass on to another 
part of the subject, Before doing so, 
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he would read a few words from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
previous Monday, and he was very glad 
he was able to read that speech edited 
by himself, because a good deal de- 
poe on the wording. The right hon. 
entleman said—and he would call the 
attention of the Committee to it— 

“ But we thought we should be cowards if we 
were to shrink from the responsibility of ful- 
filling the trust which had been committed to 
our keeping. We did not come to a sudden de- 
cision—that is to say, we did not come to a de- 
cision the first moment this proposal was made 
to us—without a due knowledge of the circum. 
stances of the case. We did not come to a 
resolution in the course of an hour or two. We 
had had this question of the Suez Canal for 
months and years under our notice, and we had 
had this special crisis under our notice for a 
period of more than 10 days. We had at our 
command information enabling us fully to un- 
derstand what we were about, and we arrived 
at our decision deliberately.” 


Now, from the latter part of that state- 
ment he most emphatically dissented. 
So far from their having information to 
enable them to understand what they 
were about, and arrive at a decision de- 
liberately, he maintained that nothing 
of the kind occurred. What occurred 
was this—The Government, with almost 
incredible negligence and carelessness, 
omitted to inform themselves of the cir- 
cumstances which were most material to 
be known with regard to the purchase 
of these shares. Having so made the 
tig th they were now—he hardly 

new how to phrase it—putting the 
matter before them as if that which was 
the result of a great oversight and an 
almost incredible piece of negligence 
and carelessness was really their delibe- 
rate view and opinion. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
That was what he asserted. Of course, 
his assertion was nothing ; but he would 
prove it. Let it be clearly understood, 
again, what it was he asserted. He 
maintained that the Government com- 
mitted a most enormous oversight in 
failing to ascertain what it was their 
duty to ascertain—that was, whether the 
shares carried votes with them ; and that 
having done so, instead of confessing it 
at once, they were now putting before 
the country and before the House that 
which they had done under a sort of 
involuntary compulsion produced by 
ignorance as if it were their own free 
and deliberate act. What the Govern- 
ment meant to have doné was, no doubt, 
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to purchase a considerable amount of 
power in the Suez Canal, and when 
they purchased these shares they cer- 
tainly thought they bought votes with 


them. [The Cuancetzor of the Excuz- 
quer: Oh, no; they did not.] He still 
maintained that that was the case, 
and would give this proof of it. He 
would show from the Correspondence 
that at, before, and after the time of 
the purchase the leading Members of 
the Government were of opinion that 
these shares did confer votes, and that 
their purchase did give us great and 
important influence. If he could show 
that by documentary evidence he should 
make out his case. In order to do so, 
he would have to call the attention of 
the House to certain details connected 
with the transaction. The purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares was made on the 
25th of November; on the 26th the 
news was published ; and on the 3rd of 
December there came from Egypt a 
despatch stating that the English Go- 
vernment could only obtain 10 votes. 
It appeared from the printed Papers 
that Lord Derby, writing to Lord Lyons 
on the 20th of November, said— 

“The Khedive, in parting with the shares 

which he now possessed in the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, would, in my opinion, surrender an im- 
portant means of influencing the measures taken 
by the Company and its staff, and as such we 
could not look upon such a transaction with in- 
difference.” 
How could the Khedive, who had so 
much power over the Company in other 
ways, ‘surrender an important means 
of influencing the measures taken by 
the Company’’ unless his shares car- 
ried votes? This was only a surmise, 
but still it was forcible as far as it 
went, for the words had no meaning if 
the writer supposed the shares would 
carry no votes, or only 10 votes. Again, 
the Earl of Derby, writing to Lord 
Lyons on the 27th, two days afterwards, 
said, with reference to a conversation he 
had had with the Marquess d’ Harcourt, 
the French Ambassador— 

“T added that we had even now a minority of 
the Canal shares; but that the question for Her 
Majesty’s Government was not one of establish- 
ing an exclusive interest, but of preventing an 
exclusive interest from being established as 
against this country.” 

What did that mean? What was the 
sense of alluding to a minority of votes 
if the shares carried no votes, or only 
10 votes? It was clear that the ex- 
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pression pointed to a belief in the 
mind of the writer that there was a 
power of voting connected with the 
shares, and that we should be better off 
with a large than with a small power 
of voting. These passages, he admitted, 
were by no means conclusive; but at a 
trial it was not the practice to prove 
everything at once. He next came to 
another point. The day after the 
shares were purchased the Government 
thought it necessary to apprise the 
public of what they had done, and lead- 
ing articles appeared in the various 
newspapers. He did not mean to say, 
however, that the Government were 
answerable for everything that was 
written by the glowing pens of the 
journalists. This was what appeared 
in The Times, and what appeared in The 
Times was frequently of very great im- 
portance— 

“When the assent of Parliament shall have 
been given the British State will succeed to all 
Ismail Pasha’s immense interest in the enter- 
prize and become the chief proprietor, with an 
influence predominating over every other.” 


The meaning was as clear as words could 
make it. It was possible the Govern- 
might have never intended to give The 
Times this view of the case, and, if so, 
what so natural as to say to the editor— 
‘You are going rather too fast; we did 
not mean that we had got the votes— 
only that we had got the shares.” So 
far from that, see how The Times came 
out next day. On the 27th it said— 


“We have purchased nearly half the shares in 
the Suez Canal. We are the largest proprietors, 
and it need not be said that the others will look 
to us for the management of the property, the 
protection of the common interest, and the main- 
tenance of satisfactory relations with her local 
government and the other powers of the world.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the Treasury 
Benches.| Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
thought this did not mean that we had 
got a large power of voting, but that the 
other proprietors would look to us merely 
for the management of the property. 
Well, how could we manage the property 
if we had no votes? And now there came 
what he really thought was conclusive 
on the subject—he meant the letter of 
the Marquess d’Harcourt describing an 
interview between himself and the Earl 
of Derby, who at this time was minimiz- 
ing and making as little of the matter 
as he could. On that occasion the Earl 
of Derby said— 
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“T deny on behalf of my Colleagues and my- 
self any intention of predominating in the 
deliberations of the Company or of abusing our 
recent acquisition to force its decisions.” 


[‘‘Hear, hear!” from the Treasury 
Benches.| Hon. Gentlemen opposite did 
not seem to see the force of it. If Lord 
Derby had known how matters really 
stood he might have said—‘‘ Predomina- 
ting influence! Why, we can do nothing 
whatever, because the legal opinion is 
that we have no votes; therefore, what 
nonsense it is for you to talk to me about 
predominating influence!” How could 
the Government possibly abuse their 
recent acquisition to force the decisions 
of the Company, unless they had some 
power in the deliberations of the Com- 
pany, and could exercise a paramount 
voting power to force on the Company 
that which might be distasteful to them? 
He was not the least desirous to put any 
strained construction on these passages, 
and if they could be interpreted in any 
other sense no one would be more pleased 
than himself to accept such interpreta- 
tion. Then there was another matter 
which was not conclusive, but which 
was important in itself. He had already 
alluded to Mr. Cave’s Mission. Well, 


Colonel Stokes was appointed on the 


staff, and on the 6th December these 
remarkable words were written to him 
by the Earl of Derby— 


“Her Majesty’s Government also desire that 
you should confer with Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul General in Egypt on the subject of 
the recent purchase, on behalf of Great Britain, 
of the shares in the Suez Canal heretofore held 
by His Highness the Khedive, and furnish a 
Report on the position which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will occupy as possessors of those 
shares, and on any measures which it may be 
desirable to take to secure the full benefit of the 
purchase.” 


This was written three days after the an- 
nouncement in Zhe Times that the shares 
only gave 10 votes. This accounts for 
the remarkable change of tone between 
the 27th of November and the 6th of 
December. If Government knew the posi- 
tion which they would occupy, what was 
the use of sending Colonel Stokes to in- 
quire into it? He had given his reasons 
for believing that probably no votes at all 
were attached to the shares, and certainly 
no more than 10. These were his charges 
against the Government, and if they 
could be answered nobody would be 
better pleased than he would be. They 
would get their Vote to-night, the thing 
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was done, and he would be very glad if 
the exceptions which he had taken could 
be removed. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to find that 
he had been mistaken. Still he said 
that unless they could explain these 
passages the Government must be 
considered to have aided in the pur- 
chase, under the delusion that, in pur- 
chasing these shares they were pur- 
chasing votes, and that they ought to 
have come candidly forward and ad- 
mitted the oversight which they had 
made. The Government had a great 
many motives, they had been told, for 
buying these shares. One was, that 
they might keep the canal open and pre- 
vent a monopoly —a most excellent 
reason. But how would the buying of 
shares without votes assist them in pre- 
venting the canal from becoming a mo- 
nopoly? ‘They could not, by buying 
these shares, do anything towards the 
management of the canal. These shares 
for 19 years were a mere deadweight. 
They might pay the £4,000,000, but 
during that period it was as if these 
shares did not exist. Even supposing 
that they gave 10 votes, what advantage 
would they give? They would confer no 
influence on the Company, which seldom 
met, and whose main business consisted 
in the appointment of the directors. 
Lord Derby said the other day that, if 
anybody doubted that the possession of 
two-fifths of the shares in this canal gave 
no influence to the holders, it was as 
difficult to argue with such a man as it 
would be to argue with a man who said 
that two and two did not make four. 
Now the ordinary meaning of shares 
was that they carried with them the 
right to dividends and votes. Lord 
Derby’s illustration assumed that the 
possessor of the shares here had exactly 
what he had not. It should read—“ If 
anybody doubts that the possessor of 
two-fifths of these shares, minus divi- 
dends and votes, obtains no influence 
from those shares, it is as difficult to 
argue with him,” and soon. But then, 
it was said, the power of making faggot 
votes was a formidable weapon in our 
hands. Now, in the first place, he was 
not at all sure that we should be able to 
make faggot votes, because he rather be- 
lieved that these shares gave no votes, 
faggot or otherwise. But suppose such 
votes could be made, what would be the 
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result? Whatwe should do would be 
to array the majority against us and 
prevent them from giving us three direc- 
tors at the Board, as they were now dis- 
posed to do. M.de Lesseps was now 
well disposed towards us. It was his 
wish to give us three directors, if he 
were not irritated; but it must be re- 
membered that these questions would 
be tried before a French Court, and an 
attempt to swamp French shareholders 
by English faggot votes would not meet 
with a very favourable reception. But 
the Papers would show how little these 
votes were worth to secure us the bene- 
fits of a representation in the directorate. 
At page 142 there was a letter from Sir 
Daniel Lange to Lord Granville, dated 
April 19, 1871, in which he said he had 
mentioned to M. de Lesseps the alterna- 
tive of no dividend for the shareholders 
or British assistance and entire manage- 
ment, M. de Lesseps retaining his posi- 
tion as President, but without the 
periodical anxiety he was now under as to 
finance. But, said Sir Daniel Lange, 
M. de Lesseps ‘‘ recoiled with aversion ”’ 
from this proposal, and declared that he 
would never be a party to the transfer of 
the management from French to English 
hands, trusting rather to the introduction 
of a few English directors upon the 
French Board, so as to share the re- 
sponsibility. Thus M. de Lesseps had 
long been anxious to give seats to Eng- 
lish directors upon the Board, not, how- 
ever, with a view to give power to Eng- 
land, but to keep the power. Yet what 
he had been willing to do for five years 
was put forward as one of the principal 
triumphs of the Government in the pur- 
chase of these shares. Thanking the 
House for the attention with which it 
had listened to him, he hoped that some- 
body would be able to explain away what 
appeared to be the fact—that the ab- 
sence of votes was unknown to the Go- 
vernment when the shares were bought. 
If such an explanation were given he 
should be glad to withdraw the charges 
he had made. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the case of the right hon. Gentleman 
was so weak, that no one on the Minis- 
terial side of the House would anticipate 
much danger from his attack, or regret 
that it wasmade. He accused the First 
Lord of inaccuracy in saying that the 
advance made by Messrs. Rothschild was 
not a loan, but merely an advance. The 
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Treasury Minute, however, showed that 
the money had been advanced on the 
pledge of Her Majesty’s Government 
that they would submit the engagement 
to the sanction of Parliament and en- 
deavour to obtain the necessary powers 
to repay the advance and the commis- 
sion as soon as might be practicable 
after the meeting of Parliament. This 
was in no sense a loan ; it was merely a 
purchase by Messrs. Rothschild of the 
Khedive’s shares, which they undertook 
to sell again to the Government when 
they obtained powers from Parliament 
for that purpose. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman also said that there was a sum 
of £37,000 not accounted for in the Es- 
timate. But it was accounted for in the 
Treasury Minute, which showed that 
Messrs. Rothschild were to receive 24 
per cent upon the £4,000,000, and not 
5 per cent interest, but the 5 per cent 
interest which the Khedive undertook 
to pay upon the amount advanced until 
the date of repayment. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman claimed credit 
for having saved £5,000 out of the sum 
so humiliatingly expended in satisfying 
the Alabama Claims. But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not answer the complaint 
that the interval which elapsed between 
the time of the Alabama Award and 
the calling together of Parliament and 
submitting the necessary Vote was far 
greater than the interval which had 
elapsed here. Government had been 
asked why Parliament was not sum- 
moned at the time when the purchase 
was first contemplated, but in answer to 
that he would ask what position the 
noble Marquess opposite would have 
been in at that time, in view of the fact 
that he was not ready to discuss the 
question when it was brought forward 
on Monday last? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken asked why 
the house of Rothschild was to receive 
a commission of 24 per cent upon the 
transaction—a question which he should 
not attempt to answer, as he did not 
profess to understand that branch of the 
subject. He could, however, answer 
another remark of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who said that Messrs. Rothschild 
incurred no risk in the matter. Many 
things might have happened which 
would have created a great amount of 
risk. He remembered that a Govern- 
ment equally powerful with the present 
had dissolved Parliameut in a less time 
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than had elapsed, and that if that con- 
tingency had arisen on the present occa- 
sion a Government might—he did not 
say that it would — have acceded to 
pewer which would have repudiated the 

rovisional arrangement come to with 
as Rothschild. He therefore thought 
it clear that the banking firm incurred 
a risk for which, as commercial men, 
they were fully entitled to be com- 
peomies. The right hon. Gentleman 

ad thrown some sort of doubt upon the 
veracity of the Government with refe- 
rence to their knowledge, when the pur- 
chase was first contemplated, of the fact 
that the possession of the shares would 
or would not carry voting power. In 
support of his view on this point the 
right hon. Gentleman relied upon the 
despatch of Lord Derby to Lord Lyons 
—a despatch in which the Marquess 
d’Harcourt reported to his Government 
the conversation he had, on the same 
day, had with Lord Derby as to the pur- 
chase, and certain articles published in 
The Times. He admitted that in his 
despatch to Lord Lyons, Lord Derby 
did not allude to the voting power, but 
the Marquess d’Harcourt put it in his 
despatch that Lord Derby had denied 
any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to dominate over the deliberations 
of the Company. With reference to the 
articles in The Times, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke as if he believed them to 
be verbally inspired, but he must surely 
know that newspaper articles were only 
partially inspired. He supposed that 
the Editor of Zhe Times received infor- 
mation to the effect that the purchase 
was in contemplation, and that when 
completed the Government would obtain 
certain powers; but it did not therefore 
follow that the whole of the details con- 
tained in Zhe Times’ leaders were fur- 
nished by Her Majesty’s Government. 
As a matter of fact, the Government 
would obtain certain influence by the 
purchase of the shares, an influence not 
solely depending upon the actual shares, 
but also upon the fact that the Khedive, 
from whom they were purchased, was 
represented in the Company by a con- 
troller, and would back up, where neces- 
sary, the Power which had purchased 
his property at a time when the amount 
of the purchase-money was essential to 
him. The appointment of Mr. Cave had 
nothing to do with the purchase of the 
shares, and therefore it was not neces- 
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in what he had said upon that point. 
He might say, however, that such an 
appointment was not without precedent. 
Some years ago the Government of Lord 
Palmerston sent out two ‘‘ young men’? 
—to quote the phrase of the right hon. 
Gentleman—in the person of the then 
Assistant Paymaster General and Lord 
Hobart, one of the principal clerks in 
the Board of Trade, to investigate and 
report upon the finances of Turkey. 
These Gentlemen reported in a sort of 
perfunctory way, and their Report was 
laid on the Table of the House; and, in 
his belief, the decadence of Turkish 
finance dated from that time. He did 
not think it necessary to say anything 
in reference to any desire that might 
exist to establish a Protectorate or to 
obtain any exclusive influence in Egypt. 
The views of England in reference to 
Egypt were well-expressed in 1853 by 
Sir Hamilton Seymour when Egypt was 
offered to him, as representing Her 
Majesty, by the Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia. He said— 


“As I did not wish that the Emperor should 
imagine that an English public servant was 
caught by this sort of overture, I simply an- 
swered that I had always understood that the 
English views upon Egypt did not go beyond 
the point of securing a safe and steady commu- 
nication between British India and the mother 


country.” 


He declined to consider the question as 
one of investment, and would only re- 
mark that while it was perfectly equit- 
able for a State to sink money in large 
sums with no immediate return and for 
indirect political objects, it was clear to 
his mind that, whereas the £+4,000,000 
invested in these shares would obtain 
something for the country, the other 
£3,000,000 to which reference had been 
made were gone to that bourn whence 
no traveller returned. Neither this coun- 
try nor her Allies had looked on this 
transaction from a money point of view, 
but had simply regarded it as a renewal 
of the energy, vigour, and ‘‘ go”’ which 
had so long been dormant in our foreign 
policy, but which he could not doubt 
was essential to their prosperity. It was 
proper for England to take the lead in 
a movement which was to throw open 
the trade in this canal. She had taken 
the initiative in Free Trade and in free 
navigation, and it was right that she 
should take the initiative in making this 
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canal more serviceable for the world. 
In 1858 the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), speaking 
with political foresight, said that the 
interest of England in the Canal scheme 
was identical with the interest of man- 
kind, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Member for Greenwich sup- 
orted this view. The policy of Eng- 
and in reference to the matter was clear 
from the first. In 1871 it was recom- 
mended by a high official in the Board 
of Trade that the Canal should be placed 
in the care of some sort of International 
Commission, instancing the Danubian 
Commission for the purpose, and in 1874 
Lord Derby made it clear that his views 
were in consonance with the principle 
involved in the purchase, which Parlia- 
ment was now asked to approve. Having 
this object in view the Government 
availed themselves of an opportunity 
which would give them a commanding 
position in carrying out an licy of 
the kind. It was savtalnly Dost for the 
interest of everybody concerned that the 
shares should neither be concentrated in 
the hands of a French Company, nor 
distributed among a vast number of 
small Proprictors, who, if redemption 
were sought, would raise their price in 
an exorbitant manner. He believed the 
House, in acting in this manner, would 
have to refer to redemptions in other 
a of history, because there had 
een many cases of redemption from 
which they might take a good lesson. 
The whole history of the Post Office was 
a history of redemption, because the 
Government bought up the coaches and 
recently bought up the telegraphs; and 
something might be found in the his- 
tory of the transfer of the East India 
Company; while with regard to foreign 
questions there were the Scheldt and 
the Sound dues. He therefore looked 
upon our position as shareholders as 
merely transitory and temporary, and 
one which was intended to pave the way 
to a larger and more extended policy. 
This necessity for redemption might arise 
out of the fact of the municipal and in- 
ternational rights appertaining to the 
Company being found to conflict. Now, 
on the subject of the traffic, if they 
looked at that of last year they would 
find that every ship that passed through 
the Canal cost £800 in toll—a very large 
sum, which in time commerce would no 
doubt resist, He did not wish to enter 
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into any question of International Law, 
but he would ask attention to a state- 
ment made by M. de Lesseps in 1856, in 
a book he wrote on the subject of the 
Canal, and in which he said— 


“In the Memorial which I presented to His 
Highness the Viceroy on the 15th of November, 
1854, and which was the starting-point of the 
enterprize, the following passage is found :— 
‘Why have the Governments and the nations of 
the West united to maintain the Grand Signor 
in possession of Constantinople, and why has 
the man who wished to threaten that position 
met the armed opposition of Europe? Because 
the passage of the Mediterranean to the Black 
Sea is of such importance that a great European 
Power who became mistress of it would domi- 
nate over all the others, and would upset an 
equilibrium which all the world is interested in 
preserving. Let there be established on another 
point of the Ottoman Empire a similar and still 
more important position. Let Egypt be made 
the passage for the commerce of the world by 
the cutting of the Isthmus of Suez, and there 
will be created in the East a double position be- 
yond attack.’”’ 


In a Report attached to the same, the 
question was put— 


“Was it possible to make an artificial Bos- 
phorus between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, and to re-establish by the hand of man 
the communication which Nature had formerly 
made between the two seas now separated ?” 


Now, if the Khedive of Egypt and M. 
de Lesseps wanted to establish another 
Bosphorus with a view to obtain similar 
political advantages to those enjoyed by 
the possessors of the Bosphorus, they 
would surely put themselves under the 
same political obligations, and those ob- 
ligations were set forth in the Treaty of 
Adrianople of 1829, by which the Bos- 
phorus was to be opened to the ships of 
all nations. If that were so, the reason- 
ing had still greater force when applied 
to the Suez Canal, because the Bos- 
phorus only led to the possessions of two 
countries and the Black Sea, whereas 
the Suez Canal united two seas and was 
available for the navigation of the world. 
He could only regret that the opposition 
which was encountered by the promoters 
of the Canal in this country at the out- 
set prevented any common understand- 
ing being arrived at similar to that 
which was contained in the celebrated 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. That Treaty 
laid down that the Canal which was to 
be established between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific should be guaranteed as to 
its integrity by Great Britain and the 
United States—that, if war occurred be- 
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tween those Powers, the ships of each 
should be exempt from blockade or cap- 
ture; and the contracting parties en- 
gaged to invite the States with which 
they were on terms of friendly inter- 
course to enter into like stipulations. 
He hoped and believed that the act of 
the Government in purchasing those 
shares was merely the first step towards 
the carrying out of some general under- 
standing between the nations of the 
world. In conclusion, he would ask 
leave to read a few apposite words pro- 
nounced in an eloquent speech by the 
late Prime Minister, when he advocated 
the annexation of the Ionian Islands to 
Greece, and those words might be 
pleaded by right hon. Gentlemen below 
him to right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
“T think,” he said, ‘I may fairly appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, with the 
complexity of affairs and the diversity of per- 
sonal interests we had to deal with, he could 
have pointed out any order of proceedings more 
reasonable in itself, more conformable to public 
law, or more likely to attain the object in view 
than that actually which we followed.”—[3 
Hansard, clxxiv. 382.] 
He asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
with all the deference that was due to 
him, whether the act of Her Majesty’s 
Government was not the continuance 
and the completion of the policy in the 
inauguration of which he himself took 
so prominent and so generous a part. 
He had the honour of being employed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in a 
humble capacity in his mission to the 
Ionian Islands, and he regarded the 
spirit which governed the proposals he 
then made to Lord Derby as the spirit 
of justice and benevolence. The right 
hon. Gentleman held then that we had 
no interest in the Mediterranean except 
interests, so to say, outside the Mediter- 
ranean, and that we merely wished to 
establish among the nations of that sea 
a character for justice and upright deal- 
ing. Later on, when the right hon. 
Gentleman joined Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, he still upheld the same 
policy. That policy Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had completed by an act, legal 
in itself, which showed that we had no 
design of aggrandizement, aggression, 
or dominion in the Mediterranean, but 
rather that the country which had first 
thrown open its trade to the world de- 
sired to secure for the commerce and 
navigation of the world the freedom of 
a great international thoroughfare ; that 
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we had no selfish motive, no mative 
other than that with which our Allies 
could sympathize—namely, the gather- 
ing together and concentration of the 
interests of this stately Empire. He 
therefore asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in upholding that act. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, in 
answer to the appeal of the hon. Mem- 
ber, although I am afraid I cannot do it 
by uttering sentiments altogether such as 
he would wish, or in any degree concur 
in his views. I agree, as the House 
must, I think, generally agree with my 
right hon. Friend, at least, in that por- 
tion of his speech in which he pointed 
out the disadvantages in which we stand 
as a deliberative Assembly. My right 
hon. Friend contended that this was 
virtually a completed transaction—that 
we had made a contract with the Khe- 
dive, and that the question remaining 
was, whether we should authorize Her 
Majesty’s Government to re-imburse a 

rivate firm which had for the time 
ound the money. I believe the state- 
ment of my right hon. Friend to be a 
correct statement. If it can be shown 
that we have a larger liberty accorded 
to us than the very stinted opportunity 
of which he spoke, I shall be glad to 
hear proof of such a proposition; but 
for the present I believe that the feeling 
of the House is one of doubt whether it 
is worth while to enter into the elaborate 
and complicated details of a question 
with regard to which there virtually re- 
mains to us no choice. We are, | be- 
lieve, with regard to our general credit, 
committed as a body in the face of Europe 
to this transaction, in which Europe 
takes a deep interest ; and even on other 
grounds it would be difficult to retract. 
I believe we are further and more defi- 
nitely committed by the fact, assumed 
and asserted by my right hon. Friend, 
that it is we, and not the firm of Roths- 
childs, that have made the purchase ; 
that it is with us, and not with the 
Rothschilds, the Khedive has contracted ; 
and the seven zinc boxes which contain 
those valuable shares have, I believe, 
been handed over to our custody, or to 
the custody of the Queen’s officers, and 
not to Messrs. Rothschild. [An hon. 
MemserR: No.] Well, that is the im- 
— under which I speak. If it can 
e shown that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have entered into no contract, then 
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they will have to produce Papers which 
shall substantially contradict the whole 
of the Papers that have-been laid upon 
the Table. But, Sir, however that may 
be, I hope the House and the Govern- 
ment will not grudge the time which is 
necessary for the investigation of this 
subject. The proposition of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, upon the ground I 
have stated, I believe to be safe from 
anything like party, political, or Parlia- 
mentary opposition; and if the Govern- 
ment desire to stand well with the coun- 
try with respect to this great and impor- 
tant proposal, they will act wisely, I 
think, in abstaining from all appearance 
of a desire to hurry this question 
through the House. It is not a ques- 
tion that can possibly lead to very intri- 
cate proceedings upon its details. The 
proposals are simple enough, man 
the grounds and reasons are compli- 
cated; and it is desirable that a much 
more full investigation should be made 
in the matter—at least, that it should 
be brought more fully home to the 
minds of the people of this country than 
it has been or could be until the ques- 
tion came under discussion in this House. 
Now, Sir, I should like to begin by doing 
an act of justice to two persons. It is 
not a pleasant duty to detain the House 
with a statement of misgivings, diffi- 
culties, and objections, and I will gladly 
begin by discharging a pleasanter part 
of my duty. The name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has recurred, and must often recur, 
in the course of this discussion. I wish 
frankly to state that I do not regard the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as loaded 
with any special responsibility in the 
matter. He is reponsible as a Cabinet 
Minister, and very great is the responsi- 
bility which Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken upon themselves. They have 
deviated widely from the usual paths of 
the Constitution, and nothing but the 
strongest and most evident public inte- 
rest can justify them in the step which 
they have taken. But I well know what 
is the position of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when a measure is brought 
forward by the Government with respect 
to which he and the whole world must 
feel that, although its finance is impor- 
tant, yet the financial aspect is secondary 
in comparison with other interests in- 
volved. He cannot possibly claim that 
financial considerations shall rule, yet, 
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when the measure is adopted, and when 
the matter is managed in the face of the 
House of Commons, it is upon him that 
the principal responsibility devolves; 
and for these reasons I wish it to be 
clearly understood, though I must refer 
to him repeatedly as the organ and 
spokesman of the Government, yet I do 
not forget that he did not get any special 
credit for the sagacity, promptitude, 
courage, and I know not what, which de- 
scended in showers of gold upon the Go- 
vernment for some days after the an- 
nouncement of what had been done. He 
is to be regarded as merely performing an 
official duty in the share he has taken in 
introducing the subject to the House. I 
wish also to do justice to some other 
gentlemen whose names may be men- 
tioned frequently in the course of this 
debate—I mean the Messrs. Rothschild. 
It appears to me that, whatever may 
have been the course of proceeding 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
—however provident or improvident 
their arrangements may have been— 
no blame whatever, great or small, 
direct or indirect, can attach to those 
gentlemen. They are a private firm, 
engaged in business on a gigantic scale, 
it is true, but guided by the same 
methods which must govern the pur- 
suits of commerce in general. The 
Messrs. Rothschild were not the guar- 
dians of the Constitution. It was not 
their business to stand sentry upon the 
principles and rules necessary for the 
conduct of finance, and, whatever ques- 
tions I may raise as to that portion of 
the proceedings of the Government 
which affected them, it was not the in- 
tention of my right hon. Friend near 
me, nor is it my desire, to reflect in any 
particular, or in the slightest degree, 
upon the conduct of the Messrs. Roths- 
child. I must own that a considerable 
change has taken place in the public 
view on this question since the inten- 
tions and plans of the Government were 
first announced. ‘The general belief at 
that time, promoted by nearly the whole 
of the metropolitan Press—I think by 
the whole of the metropolitan daily 
Press—was that a great blow had been 
struck for the assertion of British power; 
that, in the critical cireumstances of the 
Turkish Empire, notice had been given 
to the world that, so far as Egypt was 
concerned, we intended to have the first 
and largest. share in determining what 
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should be its destiny. With respect to 
the sufficiency of the measure, when the 
public were informed that out of 400,000 
shares we had acquired 176,000, I do 
not doubt—and I believe no man doubts 
—that the universal assumption of the 
world, and of the London newspapers, 
who at that moment led the world, was 
that those 176,000 shares carried with 
them a proportionate share of voting 
power in the Company. And then they 
very naturally argued that, as in the 
case of the London and North-Western 
Company, or any other joint-stock es- 
tablishment, the directors who had se- 
cured themselves by that proportion of 
the votes were safe against the world, 
although they might not have an abso- 
lute majority, and that, having obtained 
seven-sixteenths of the whole property 
of the Company, we were in a position 
to exercise a corresponding influence. 
and consequently might bid defiance to 
all comers. We are, however, still in 
the dark as to what was the degree of 
information on which the Government 
acted in this matter. My right hon. 
Friend has, I think, shown provisionally 
—and very strong evidence must be 
given to show the contrary—that the 
Government were not aware of the limi- 
ted extent of voting power attached to 
those shares, and it will be for the Go- 
vernment to explain whether that is so 
or not. Ifthey were not aware of it, I 
must own I think they have added 
greatly to their responsibility in having 
taken a step so important, and so little 
within the lines of the Constitution, 
without being in possession of the most 
elementary information on the subject. 
These were the grounds on which the 
public and the Press approved the pur- 
chase, and the whole of Lord Derby’s 
reasoning in his despatches, and his at- 
tempts to allay fear and apprehension 
abroad by the assurance that we had no 
thought of exercising a paramount in- 
fluence—an exclusive influence—over 
the affairs of the Company would have 
been the merest nonsense if he had not 
been cognizant of the fact that there 
was no option given us to exercise either 
a paramount or a sensible influence, in- 
asmuch as the 10 votes were votes which, 
if we exercised them at all, we should 
have to exercise in the face of votes 
amounting to many thousands. Weare 
indebted, I believe, in the first instance, 
to the French Government. for having 
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dispelled some of the illusions by which 
this question was surrounded. A very 
fair issue was raised—the issue, indeed, 
I think we ought to try—when Lord 
Derby acquainted the world that the 
object of Her Majesty’s Government in 
these proceedings was to acquire an in- 
creased security for our communications 
with India, because he knew very well, 
and we all knew, that that was an ob- 
ject to which we attach capital and Im- 
perial importance. I now come to what 
I may term the unpleasant part of this 
question—namely, the mode of opera- 


tion which has been adopted by the.» 


Government. So far asI know, it was 
not only without precedent, but it was 
contrary to our financial principles. 
There is not in the country a man of 
purer hands and purer honour than my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If, however, he set the 
very worst precedent that could be ima- 
gined, under which men very different 
from himself might hereafter injure the 
country and their characters, it would 
not raise the slightest presumption 
against himself. The First Lord of the 
Treasury must be regarded as equally 
responsible with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the financial part of the 
matter, and I wish to know whether 
there is any precedent during the 60 
years which have elapsed since the Peace 
of 1815, or any instance in which the 
Government have made a financial ar- 
rangement of a character corresponding 
to this, or for an amount either equal 
to this, or for any considerable magni- 
tude at all, privately and with a private 
firm? That is a matter of the greatest 
consequence. The rule of our finance is 
that the greatest and most jealous pro- 
vision is taken against malversation of 
every kind. If my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don, instead of being pure and upright— 
if I myself had been disposed to lay hands 
uponany of that public money of which so 
much passed through our hands, it would 
have been—I believe with the single ex- 
ception of that very limited branch of the 
Ft expenditure knownas ‘‘Conscience 

oney’’—entirely beyondour power todo 
so. It is the wisdom of this country to sur- 
round the Finance Minister with rules 
that make his position perfectly safe in 
dealing with sums so immense, and some 
of the rules have reference to the mode 
in which he conducts those great finan- 
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cial operations with persons in the City. 
I may be wrong, but if there are any 

recedents I should be glad if they can 
be produced, because it is not to the 
credit of the Government of this country 
to deviate from established rules by a 
transaction of this kind. I know of no 
such precedents. The case which in 
magnitude most resembles the present 
one—the Arbitration Award—has no 
relation whatever to the matter we are 
now dealing with. So far as I am ac- 
quainted with the rules applicable to 
this subject, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, if he is in want of money, has 
this option before him—he may go to 
the Bank of England or to the public ; 
but I have never heard that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was at liberty to 
send for any private firm, however emi- 
nent and responsible, and to contract 
with them for a great financial opera- 
tion, involving the Treasury of this 
country to the extent of several millions. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deals with the Bank of England, that is 
not the usual mode of conducting such 
operations; but I can conceive that 
when Parliament may not be sitting, he 
might be under the necessity of doing 
what he would not otherwise do. When 
he deals with the Bank of England he 
deals with a body which, although inde- 
pendent, is under the most solemn 
official obligations. In old times the 
Bank of England was not only the 
servant, but the trustee of the Govern- 
ment. It is still its trusted agent. It 
has enormous transactions and most 
lucrative engagements with the Govern- 
ment. It manages our issues and 
receives our deposits, and conducts all 
the transactions connected with the 
National Debt. It is under the deepest 
responsibility to Parliament and the 
country ; and not only the heads of the 
Bank, but every officer of the Bank who 
would be taken into their confidence has 
the same feelings as a public servant 
would have in regard to transactions of 
this kind, and would feel the same 
sacred obligations of secrecy with respect 
to whatever might be communicated or 
come within his knowledge in such a 
matter. There are many reasons, upon 
which I need not dwell, which distin- 
guish between the Bank of England and 
a private establishment in this matter, 
and I wait to be contradicted before re- 
ceding from my proposition that, accord- 
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ave heard, it was either the business 
of the Government to appeal to the 
public and to transact the business of 
the State under the most favourable 
terms with the public, or else to go to 
the confidential agents of the State— 
namely, the Bank of England—and 
ascertain, before going elsewhere, whe- 
ther through them the business could 
be satisfactorily managed. I think it 
was part of the absolute duty of the 
Government to explain to the House why 
this course was not pursued. I blamed 
the right hon. Gentleman the other night 
for his conciseness. I noticed several 
omissions in his speech, and the number 
on reflection has greatly multiplied. One 
was, the omission to explain the very 
peculiar method which the Government 
thought proper to adopt. Now, Sir, 
this matter is rather a serious one. 
When the Government deal with the 
Bank of England in a question of this 
kind, they are perfectly certain that 
their confidence will be kept as much as 
if they were within the limits of their 
own office. I have not a doubt that 
when they dealt with Messrs. Roths- 
child the Government dealt with those 
who were personally as certain to keep 
their confidence as even the Governor 
and deputy Governor of the Bank of 
England, but I cannot have the same 
assurance with regard to the members 
of Messrs. Rothschild’s establishment. 
I cannot have any assurance that there 
was not given an opportunity in the 
days between the completion of the trans- 
action and the communication of the 
intelligence which enabled multitudes of 
persons to go into the market and there 
operate to the extent of many millions 
upon the strength of that which they 
knew the Government to intend and 
which the world did not yet know. I 
have already put a question as to a pre- 
cedent for the manner of the proceeding 
with a private firm, and I will ask the 
Government to tell us whether they are 
in a condition to say, that there did not 
take place very large speculations in 
Egyptian Stocks before their plan was 
made public, and founded upon the 
knowledge that the plan had been 
adopted and was about to be announced. 
As to the amount of this commission, it 
may mye to be very shabby to com- 
plain of the payment of £100,000—or 
£130,000, as it would be more truly 
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described—to Messrs. Rothschild on 
account of this transaction; still, with 
my right hon. Friend, I am of opinion, 
not only have we a right, but we are 
under an absolute obligation, to do the 
business of the public upon the most 
reasonable terms; but I cannot help 
thinking that the credit of this country 
is placed in a most unenviable position 
before the world in relation to this tran- 
saction. We are told that Messrs. 
Rothschild were compensated for their 
trouble and their risk. I want to know 
what was their risk. I want to know 
whether their risk was not a risk any 
rational man would have taken at the 
cost of one brass farthing. If ever we 
happened to be in a condition—which 
we are not—to arrest the measure of the 
Government, and to say it shall not go 
forward and we will not become pro- 
prietors in the Suez Canal—even if we 
were in that condition, is there a man 
in this House who does not know it is 
our absolute duty in honour and honesty 
to take care that Messrs. Rothschild, 
who are liable to no blame, either of 
rashness or otherwise, should not lose 
one iota by the transaction they carried 
on? Therefore, the risk is none; 
the payment is a payment for the 
use of money; and the money was 
£4,000,000. I cannot give, nor could my 
right hon. Friend give, dates minutely, 
because we do not know the precise 
dates when the sums were paid and re- 
paid; but if I say that three months 
was the time during which Messrs. 
Rothschild were out of £4,000,000, I 
believe this is a liberal statement as to 
time. What they receive is first of all 
5 per cent, which the Khedive stipulates 
to pay us; and, secondly 24 per cent on 
the capital, which for three months is 
10 per cent per annum for the use of it ; 
and that added to the 5 per cent makes 
15 per cent per annum as the price at 
which, in the year 1875, British credit 
is to be appreciated in the British 
market. I will not stop to inquire into 
that now; but undoubtedly it has been 
said of late in several senses, including 
that of self-glorification, that the British 
Sovereign is a great Oriental Potentate. 
I must say if we pay 15 per cent for 
our money in the British market for the 
purpose of accommodation, it seems to 
prove that we are an Oriental Potentate 
indeed. Let me pass from the form to 
look at the substance of this question. 
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I make several admissions freely to my 
right hon. Friend. He says, as I think 
truly, that the public were carried away 
with an absolute show of approval ; it 
amounted almost to unanimity; there 
never was a more complete conquest 
made by any Government. The indi- 
vidual with whom we are all acquainted, 
and who is well known as ‘‘the man in 
the street”’—and almost all persons of 
all characters and descriptions gave their 
approval at the moment to the measure. 
The Papers produced by the Govern- 
ment show a considerable amount of 
foreign approval, and I think what we 
read upon the whole shows a small 
amount of foreign jealousy. There can- 
not be a doubt, as my right hon. Friend 
says—he seemed to contest his point, 
but I would re-assure him as far as I 
know—that we have conferred a benefit 
upon the Khedive; certainly we have 
conferred a benefit upon the Khedive, 
and such a benefit, I should think, never 
was conferred upon an Egyptian Ruler 
since the days when Egypt was the 
greatest Empire in the world, 3,000 
or 4,000 years ago. You have also 
conferred an enormous benefit on the 
Suez Canal Company, and that is 
not the worst part of the transaction, 
because the Company has deserved well 
of the world, and I must say has received 
ill of us. If the cost of the Canal has 
been enormous, so as to be to the Com- 
pany a misfortune, it was seriously 
aggravated by our opposition; and I am 
so far glad of that portion of the pro- 
ceedings of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that as I feel, in some sense, we owe the 
Company a debt, if the result of the 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is to satisfy that claim, I shall be 
the last man to grudge the benefit to 
the Company. But there was more than 
this. I think, upon a careful perusal of 
the Papers, I must admit that evidently 
the conduct of transactions with the 
Canal Company, the little ¢racasseries of 
complaint that arose upon the detention 
of ships, the demands for the repayment 
of money, the complications that arose 
from the ill-defined relations between 
the Company and the Government, the 
Egyptian Courts and the French, the 
Khedive and the Porte, did impose upon 
the Foreign Office very irksome and dis- 
agreeable duties, which the Government 
thought would justify resort to a mea- 
sure of this kind. I frankly own they 
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had much annoyance to encounter; but 
I do not think that any such justification 
can be pleaded for the present measure. 
But let us look at the proposal itself 
with regard to those justifications which 
have been pleaded. The former state 
of things may have been alarming to 
anyone at the Foreign Office engaged 
in the management of these private.and 
personal complaints, and I daresay an 
Under Secretary, feeling much upon the 
subject, would say it was a bad state of 
things. It was a very complicated posi- 
tion of affairs; probably no joint-stock 
enterprize ever stood in relations so com- 
plex as the Suez Canal Company. It 
had its hold upon France; it had its 
legal domicile in France ; a quasi French 
character attached to it; a very large 
preponderance of French shareholders ; 
it was absolutely subject to both Egyp- 
tian and Turkish law; and I need not 
say that the lines of division between 
Egyptian and Turkish authority are ill- 
defined. It was therefore a most com- 
plicated position in which this Company 
stood; it was not very agreeable or 
satisfactory to them; but I do not see 
that it was a matter of capital concern 
to the world. It was for us a perfectly 
practicable and workable position—the 
Company was a great power, and the 
resisting power lay in all the Maritime 
Powers of Europe having one thought, 
one purpose, one interest in reference to 
the Canal, and all of them working 
together. The matter had come to issue. 
The Company had attempted to exercise 
its powers and impose charges which 
the Maritime States thought unreason- 
able. As the right hon. Gentleman 
said, M. de Lesseps, who has shown 
great gallantry with all the other great 
qualities which adorn human nature, in 
the wonderful struggle he has conducted 
to a successful issue, tried what he could 
do to intimidate these Powers by the 
threat of closing the Canal. He was 
beaten, he gave way, he could not help 
giving way, he was reduced to a system 
of verbal protests, and in verbal protests 
alone he could find comfort and consola- 
tion, while the sifting, examining, and 
_ deciding upon the demands made upon 
the Maritime Powers took effect in the 
actual government of the Canal. What 
was our position in the matter? Were 
we great sufferers? On the contrary, 
we had the largest interest in the use of 
the Canal. We were, therefore, the 
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natural leaders of the Maritime Powers ; 
we urged what we thought just, and we 
obtained what we urged; and with the 
immense advantage of urging as the 
organ of the united interest of Europe, 
and not as the mouthpiece of an interest 
merely selfish. There was no risk of 
our being divided from the others, and 
as long as the Powers of Europe were 
united with us in our views as to the 
just management of the Canal we were 
certain to prevail. That is, I believe, a 
true statement of the condition of affairs 
as it was up to the month of November 
last. Whatthenhappened? The Khe- 
dive was under the necessity, not of sell- 
ing his shares—the Khedive never pro- 
posed to sell his shares, it was not his 
doing—that is our plan, not his—the 
plan of the Government; some say it is 
the plan of Mr. Somebody, supported by 
Mr. Somebody else, and hence it came 
to be adopted; but of that I know 
nothing. All that I know is that it is 
the plan of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and the House should recollect that the 
sale of the shares was not the plan of 
the Khedive. My right hon. Friend says 
we have to consider what political incon- 
venience would have resulted if we had 
allowed affairs to drift. I want to know 
from the Government whether they pro- 
pose to show us the positive reasons 
which induced them to act in this 
manner. They have proceeded on the 
assumption that these reasons existed ; 
they have set up the French share- 
holders and the French Company as a 
bugbear to frighten us out of our wits, 
and give us to understand that horrible 
consequences, which can be appreciated 
but hardly stated, would have followed 
if a Company having its locus in France 
had become the possessors of the shares 
of the Khedive. I want to know what 
were those great evils which could have 
accrued. If it had been a divided Com- 
pany before, with two interests in it, and 
one had been French and the other anti- 
French, and the question had been about 
the withdrawal of one of the two, I could 
understand that there might have been a 
derangement of the equilibrium of the 
Company, and that some strong measure 
was necessary to prevent it. There was 
nothing of the kind, There was no 
interest in the Company adverse to the 
French interest. The Khedive had a 
great power over the Company, but not 
in his capacity of shareholder. The 
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Khedive had assured the Porte over and 
over again, that so far as regarded in- 
fluence over the Company, those shares 
would have absolutely none whatever. 
Was the Company, then, a divided body? 
It was drilled under M. de Lesseps as an 
army under its commanding officer— 
they moved forward, halted, or receded, 
just as he chose to give the word of com- 
mand. I mention this not to their dis- 
paragement, but simply as a matter of 
fact. Let me say one word for the French 
in this matter. We have been a little 
hard upon them. We did everything to 
prevent them from initiating this great 
enterprize for the benefit of mankind. 
They did initiate it for the benefit of man- 
kind, and most of all for our benefit. The 
conduct of the French Government in 
this matter has never been to blame. 
They have regarded it as an enterprize 
as one of world-wide interest ; they have 
not sought narrowly to promote their 
selfish interests through the medium of 
the position they had acquired; and it 
would be hard indeed to charge on them 
any intention which we have not the 
smallest right to impute to them of self- 
interest. I wish to know what were the 
new evils of a practical character which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers apprehended 
would flow from the acquisition of these 
shares by others or by the French Go- 
vernment? That has never been stated, 
and ought to be pointed out. What we 
know is, the Company were perfectly 
united before, and any influence of the 
Khedive did not depend on his posses- 
sion of these shares, but on his position 
as Governor of Egypt. But if the Go- 
vernment were to move at all, the natural 
and obvious course to take was to move 
on the lines the Khedive himself had 
laid down. Those lines were an advance 
of money on the security of the shares. 
If you were to move at all why not en- 
deavour to construct a plan on that basis? 
A temporary advance of money on the 
security of the shares would have ena- 
bled you to look at the value of the 
shares, and if as a matter of business 
you did not think the security sufficient 
you might have called on the Khedive 
to throw in other equivalents to bring 
them up to the mark. You might have 
discussed the amount you had to advance. 
The country was entirely deluded when 
it was told by the Press that £4,000,000 
was wanted immediately. No, the con- 
tract was that only £1,000,000 should be 
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paid at once, and the remainder in two 
or three months, as a matter of arrange- 
ment between Messrs. Rothschild and 
the Khedive. Why was not that plan 
adopted ? You are bound to show strong 
reasons against it. It is quite clear that 
under that plan some advantages would 
have been gained. First, you would 
not have made this signal invasion of 
the privileges of Parliament in disposing 
virtually of £4,000,000 without the 
sanction of the House of Commons. In 
the next place, you might have given us 
free judgments instead of a judgment 
which is not free; because you might 
have placed the matter before us in the 
interval whilst a temporary advance 
existed, and, as I have said, you might 
have secured yourselves by an examina- . 
tion of the securities, so as to be well 
assured of their condition and value. 
There would have been another advan- 
tage. You have said, and Lord Derby 
has said particularly, that what he de- 
sired was to bring the other Powers of 
Europe into partnership with the Go- 
vernment in the acquisition of the Canal. 
I wish to make a moment’s reserve in 
speaking of international syndies and 
international arrangements. I wish to 
reserve my judgment in regard to them. 
Serious difficulty may sometimes arise 
in connection with them. In time of war 
I should like to know whether any inter- 
national syndic or arrangement would 
be advantageous to this country. It 
appears to me that not only has nothing 
been gained by this arrangement in 
regard to the contingency of war, as to 
which Lord Derby is ominously silent, 
but much has been lost. That, however, 
is a matter on which I do not know that 
it is desirable or politic now to enter. I 
assume it was desirable—I assume 
it was creditable to our character 
that instead of entering into this transac- 
tion on our own footing and separating 
ourselves from the Powers of Europe, 
we should endeavour to make them art 
and part in the transaction. Had you 
taken the plan of the Khedive you could 
have done all that, and at the same time 
respected the privileges of Parliament. 
But you rejected his plan and you took 
your own. That entirely prevented 
you from taking Europe with you, 
and made it necessary to take 
into your own hands the functions 
of Parliament and setting prece- 
dent in that respect, which I am by no 
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- means sure we shall not have to take 
some specific step or measure to guard 
against its repetition. I hope the Go- 
vernment will give us some clear proof 
of the measure of what they thought fit 
to accomplish. Theirs is a position of 
great difficulty when they are asked this 
question—if you went so far, why did 
you not go further? The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, the Member 
for Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), has defended the proceeding of 
the Government. Upon what ground 
has he defended it? On the ground that 
it is a first step—that it must be followed 
by other steps—that the only good and 
sufficient ground would be the acquisi- 
tion of the entire Canal, and that the 
_ Government must move forward in that 
direction. Now I think we are entitled 
to ask the Government whether they can 
assure us that there is no risk or likeli- 
hood of their having to enter into other 
transactions and fresh outlays in conse- 
quence of this transaction. Upon this 
subject they have not favoured us with 
one word of explanation. But one thing 
they have done—although they have 
given us no explanation why they did 
so—they refused the offer which the 
Khedive made to them. The Khedive 
had offered them the opportunity of pur- 
chasing what are sometimes called ‘‘ the 
founder’s shares’’—I do not know that 
the expression is a very accurate one, 
for the Khedive was not the founder of 
the Canal—I would rather call them the 
15 per cent shares; but the Government 
having received the proposal to purchase 
these 15 per cent shares appeared to 
have been fastidious, and suddenly be- 
came shocked with the idea of entering 
into so speculative a transaction. They 
said they did not feel disposed to enter 
into a speculative purchase of that kind. 
I assume that the Khedive was to be 
believed in the representations he made. 
If we do not believe what he said there 
are some important consequences that 
will follow. The Khedive had never 
pretended that what we bought would 
give us influence on the Company. The 
Government set up that doctrine, not the 
Khedive ; but he said—If you purchase 
the founder’s shares they will give you 
control over the Company; they will 
carry with them greater power of con- 
trol over the Company than the posses- 
sion of the shares would give. I want 
to know what is the difference between 
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# speculative and a non-speculative pur- 
chase. We have purchased shares which 
carry no dividend at all for 19 years, and 
for dividends on which we are then de- 
pendent on the simple promise of the 
Khedive. The Khedive offers shares of 
which it does not seem too much to hope 
that in four or five years they may begin 
to bear some dividend, and before 10 
years will bear a large dividend. We 
accepted the first of these as a safe and 
complete transaction, and the second was 
rejected as a speculative purchase. I 
want to know on what grounds the Go- 
vernment considered themselves entitled 
to buy shares that carry dividend only 
after 19 years, and at the same time de- 
clined to purchase other shares that bear 
5 per cent and in a few years would bear 
10 per cent, although these were recom- 
mended to them as carrying direct in- 
fluence over this Company which they 
were so anxious to control? I own I 
cannot see on what ground it is if you 
have gone so far why you can refuse to 
go further. That is a portion of the case 
which the Government have not yet at- 
tempted to explain. The grand object 
of this great operation—for such it is— 
was to obtain additional security for free 
transit to the East. A distinguished 
Gentleman who lately solicited the suf- 
frages of the electors of Manchester in- 
timated to the constituency of that great 
City—if he is correctly reported—that 
nothing could be more monstrous than 
to raise a doubt of the wisdom of this 
transaction—for, he said, Is not the 
Prince of Wales in India, and is not the 
Princess of Wales in England, and are 
we going to put the Prince to the hazard 
of not coming home by the nearest route? 
That may have been one of the main ob- 
jects which the right hon. Gentleman 
had in view; and if so, I want to know 
in what definite and specific manner we 
have obtained additional securities for 
the free transit of the Canal to India. 
I confine myself in the main to putting 
questions, and I am afraid that I have 
put a great many and have a great 
many still to put; because I contend that 
we are by no means informed as to all 
the bearings of this transaction, and that 
there is a moiety of it with respect to 
which the Government have never given 
an explanation, but, on the contrary, 
have been remarkably, I will not say 
ominously, silent. 1 apprehend that 
additional security for free passage to 
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India is but one meaning of what may 
be understood by additional control over 
the proceedings of the Company. I 
want to know in what way you obtain 
control over the proceedings of the Com- 
pany within the precincts of the Com- 
pany itself. I have shown already that 
we have had a most powerful, effective, 
and, I think, sufficient control over the 
proceedings of the Company from with- 
out. But in what way are we to have 
it from within? In only one of two 
ways can the ingenuity of man show it to 
be possible. One way is by obtaining a 
majority of votes; the other is by 
showing an identity of interests. Have 
you obtained a majority of votes? Ten 
votes are what you either knew, or did 
not know that you were to obtain, 
and even those 10 votes are subject to 
criticism. They have never been ad- 
mitted as of right. M. de Lesseps 
seems to have admitted them for a prac- 
tical reason — there was a great diffi- 
culty in making a quorum at his meet- 
ings, and these 10 votes afforded him 
useful assistance. But at any time 
when it suits intrigue or policy the 
claim to vote which the possession 
of these shares gives may be questioned. 
And where, if questioned, will it be de- 
cided? It will be decided in a Court of 
France, in which Her Majesty will have 
to appear as plaintiff, with the Suez 
Canal Company as defendants; or, if 
not in a Court of France, in a Court of 
Egypt, but certainly not in a Court of 
England. I cannot think that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government gave sufficient con- 
sideration to what is due to the dignity 
of the Crown when they not only ac- 
cepted thankfully but sought eagerly the 
peculiar position in which they have 
placed the Crown for the establishment 
of its rights as a shareholder in the Suez 
Canal Company. But it is admitted 
that you have not got the votes, and it 
is said you are going to send three direc- 
tors to a Council consisting, I believe, of 
22. [The Cmancettor of the Excnr- 
quer: Reduced to 21.] Well, that is 
an inducement, but I am afraid not an 
effective one; and I want to know what 
will be the position of those three Gen- 
tlemen who, possessing the confidence of 
Her Majesty’s Government, are to en- 
deavour to exercise that control over the 
proceedings of the Suez Canal Company 
which the British public, in the tempest 
of its approval two or three months ago, 
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considered and were told by the metro- 
politan Press they were to acquire, 
They cannot do it by votes. Oan they 
do it by showing identity of interests? 
Now, I ask you, as men of business, 
whether there is an identity of interests 
in a joint-stock company between share- 
holders who have a dividend for 19 
years, and shareholders who have no 
concern with that dividend, but derive 
their interest from other sources, and 
with respect to whom it makes no dif- 
ference whether the returns are small or 
large. Of course, questions will arise 
between the two classes of shareholders 
about dividends or repairs, liberal or 
stinted administration, and extension or 
otherwise. The one will argue for re- 
pairs, for liberal administration, for , 
great extension; they will point to the 
future, and draw glowing pictures of 
what the property will become if a 
liberal policy is pursued. But the answer 
will be—*‘‘ That is all very fine; but we 
have wives and children to look to, and 
we want our dividends for the next 19 
years. You must go back to London 
and tell your Government, your metro- 
politan Press, and your Parliament, if 
you want these improvements you must 
pay for them; you must come down 
iberally out of the resources drawn from 
the vast wealth of the country you re- 
present. If you beara large share in 
the work of improvement, then we shall 
listen to you, but not unless you consent 
to accept those fair and equal condi- 
tions.” TI again want to know whether 
I am not correct in saying these ques- 
tions deserve an answer :—First of all, 
whether, if you are to control the pro- 
ceedings of the Company, your control 
must not be dependent upon an avail- 
able majority of votes, or else upon an 
identity of interests with the other share- 
holders ; and also whether it is not true 
that, as far as regards in round numbers 
a period of 20 years, the interests of the 
British Government as shareholders are 
not identical with, butarein positive oppo- 
sition to, the interests of the other share- 
holders, inasmuch as the wants of share- 
holders of the Canal and the wants of 
the mercantile community are not the 
same? What one party will want, will 
be the improvement of the Canal; what 
the other, will be the maximum of divi- 
dend. I am afraid that is the answer 
we shall get when we are preaching the 
sound doctrines that we shall preach to 
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our brother shareholders. There is no 
doubt that, in regard to the ultimate 
interests of the enterprize, the share- 
holders and the customers of the Canal 
are in the same position. ‘That is what 
called ‘‘the long run.” But ‘‘the long 
run” does not and never can ‘govern, 
exvept to a limited extent, the conduct 
of such a Company, let it be ever so 
enterprising. The shareholders of this 
Company, whom we did our best to keep 
out of their dividends for a length of 
time, will naturally think we have no 
further claims upon them. On the other 
hand, I am inclined to think that they 
will make claims which will induce Her 
Majesty’s Government to run the very 
unpleasant risk of drawing upon the 


. Exchequer—a thing of which Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government did not dream, and 
of which most certainly they did not give 
us any intimation whatever. And if we 
are to do so, let us consider what it will 
come to to. I am very confident what 
it will come to. I saw it in the news- 
papers to-day—I do not know whether 
it is true, but we are told—that Mr. Cave 
and M. de Lesseps have arrived at an 
arrangement for increasing the burden 
on the trade which passes through the 
Canal. I cannot believe that such an 
arrangement is possible, because down 
to this date we have been contending 
that we have acted only in the common 
interest of the Maritime Powers; and, 
further, it does not belong to anybody 
except the Porte and those very Mari- 
time Powers to determine whether the 
charge shall be reduced or increased. 
But I am not now arguing for an in- 
creased burden on vessels using the 
Canal. I am contending that if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is at a 
future date to come down and say how 
vast the importance of this Canal will 
be to us, and as we cannot induce our 
brother shareholders to benefit us out of 
their own pockets he has to ask Parlia- 
ment to make a large advance for the 
improvement of the Canal, then comes 
in another view—that the general tax- 
payers of the country may be called upon 
to subsidize one particular branch of our 
trade, the Indian trade, which makes 
such large use of the Canal. I must 
own that I am not without considerable 
fears and misgivings in regard to the 
ultimate operation of this precedent. I 
hold it to be of the greatest importance 
that we had formerly a complete identity 
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of interest with other States in the Canal ; 
our ground was sound and immovable, 
and might have remained so as long as 
you made your demands as the cham- 
= of the general interests of Europe. 
am sorry I am not now looking at an 
isolated scheme, in which capacity alone 
it is presented to us; but that we are 
now to have a separate, and what will - 
be called a selfish, interest of our own. 
It seems to me that we run a very great 
risk in abandoning that community and 
identity of position with the other Powers 
which we have hitherto enjoyed. Nor 
do I believe that you can at all be cer- 
tain that you will be free from invidious 
—unmerited, no doubt—but invidious 
and inconvenient reproaches and sus- 
picions. I am not by any means sure 
that you will not give a handle to 
any Government with which you may 
happen to be at variance to use against 
you, as a means of intrigue and op- 
position, this position which you have, I 
am afraid, unwisely chosen to adopt. 
Then that complexity of relations be- 
tween the Company and the Powers 
may occasion possibly very serious em- 
barrassments. Some Powers may go to 
Egypt and set up an influence against 
us; others may go to the Porte and do 
the same. Every sort of claim may be 
made against us; and there is no certain 
tribunal of public law to which you can 
bring these claims, and no clear and 
positive rule by which to dispose of 
them. It was easy to dispose of them, 
however, so long as we had Europe on 
our side. It will be very difficult to 
dispose of them when it is only our own 
interest that we have to protect. Now, 
before I conclude, I must look for a 
moment at the finance of my right hon. 
Friend, and here I must say, that of the 
useful art of building there is one branch 
in which my right hon. Friend promises . 
to become a great expert; and that is 
the art of what is called ‘ castle-build- 
ing.” My right hon. Friend coolly 
handles this 5 per cent which the Khe- 
dive promises, analyzes it, considers it 
under the head of capital, and tells us 
how many years you will have your 
interest, and then get your shares for 
nothing. How is all this achieved? 
Without the slightest difficulty. The 
transaction is not to be lost in the gene- 
ral accounts of the expenditure and in- 
come of the country. That would obscure 
the glory which he hopes the Govern- 
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ment in this matter will obtain. And 
all that he takes on trust, and entirely 
irrespective of the question whether we 
are ever to get the money or not. Are 
we, however, to get it; and, if so, what 
assurance have we that we shall get it? 
I want to know, in the first place, whe- 
ther this is a prior or a preferential 
- charge upon the revenues of Egypt. If 
I read the letter of Lord Derby to Gene- 
ral Stanton, I find that the latter is to 
impress upon the Government of Egypt 
that this is to be a primary charge ; but 
in the agreement that is signed by 
General Stanton on behalf of the British 
Government there is nothing about this 
being a primary ora preferential charge, 
but merely that itis to be a charge upon 
the revenues of Egypt. But, even as- 
suming that it is to be a primary ora 
preferential charge, I am far from think- 
ing that even in that case we should be 
altogether out of the wood. ‘Taking 
into consideration the critical position of 
Egypt with reference to its finances, and 
the abuses which the right hon. Gentle- 
man describes as prevailing in its ad- 
ministration, it would, I think, scarcely 
be consistent with the honour and dignity 
of the British Crown to avail itself of its 
political influence for the purpose of en- 
forcing this prior charge against the 
other creditors of that country, entitled 
under prior engagements. In that, as I 
gather, my right hon. Friend agrees 
with me. Ithink, however, on acareful 
perusal of both the documents to which 
I have referred, that Lord Derby is mis- 
taken, and that we are to have no prior 
charge on the Egyptian revenues. And 
if that be so, what is the security we are 
to have for the payment of this money ? 
Is it to be the same security as the other 
creditors of Egypt have? I ask, there- 
fore—and upon this point I think we 
.must press for a reply—have the Govern- 
ment or have they not a reasonable con- 
viction that for the next 20 years, at any 
rate, the Egyptian Government will be 
in a condition and will be willing to meet 
its engagements? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is asking us to vote money upon 
the faith of the promise of the Khe- 
dive, and what are the inducements 
he holds out to us to vote that money? 
He tells us he has sent out a Commission 
of Inquiry to Egypt, and that the 
result of the Inquiry instituted by that 
Commission has convinced him of three 
things —I care little for those three 
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things, because the right hon. Gentleman 
might have been easily satisfied with 
regard to them without going to the 
trouble of sending out a Commission of 
Inquiry. I care for a fourth, about 
which his Commission tells us nothing. 
The three things of which the right hon. 
Gentleman tells us he is convinced are— 
first, that the resources of Egypt are 
great; secondly, that the sins and offences 
of its financial administration are great 
also; and, thirdly, that if a thorough 
repentance take possession of the of- 
fenders and that everything now wrong 
be set right, that if in this Mahomedan 
country, in this little organized country, 
and in this absolute country, good sound 
normal systems of finance be forthwith 
introduced and steadily maintained, then 
very likely its finances will be placed on 
a sound basis. I feel very much dis- 
posed to agree in all three of these 
propositions. But, at the same time, I 
know that when deep and inveterate 
disease has taken possession of the fi- 
nances of a country, it is not in a day, 
nor @ year, nor in 10 years, that it can 
be eradicated, and the financial system 
restored to & healthy condition. There 
is not acountry on earth that has so little 
excuse as Egypt for having its finances 
in disorder. It was the country where the 
Sovereign was richest, where the soil was 
richest ; it was the country where the rule 
was most absolute; it was the country 
where the subject was the most obedient ; 
it wasthecountry which had no European 
responsibilities to discharge. The Turks 
may have had their difficulties, and their 
ideas of maintaining a great army or a 
great navy; but the Emperor of Russia 
was not going to attack Egypt. Egypt, 
therefore, had no occasion and no excuse 
for any portion of that profligate ex- 
penditure which has brought her to the 
position in which she now is. How, 
therefore, am I to expect that such a 
moral miracle can be effected as that 
Egypt will reform her financial adminis- 
tration, and that the stroke of the — 
hon. Gentleman in furtherance of his 
Oriental policy will conduce to a complete 
revolution in the finances of the country, 
will drag them from the depths to which 
they have sunk, and will bring them 
into a condition of comparative purity, 
soundness, health, and vigour, which 
even in this country has been the slow 
attainment of long labours and of many 
generations? Is it not surprising that 
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my right hon. Friend, who is so cireum- 
spect that he will not give us anything 
but ‘“‘if” on which to feed our hopes, 
yet coolly opens the money-box, reckons 
the interest, and says—‘‘ In a few years 
it will all be right if this, that, or 
the other is done, and that we shall 
get our shares in the Suez Canal for 
nothing?” I wish to know from the Go- 
vernment—and I must press them for a 
reply—whether we are to have the same 
security for the payment of this 5 per 
cent as the general creditor of Egypt 
has for the payment of his interest. At 
one time it occurred to me that so great 
were the embarrassments and apprehen- 
sions connected, not with the present 
future, for we must look beyond that, 
but with the possible evolutions of this 
magnificent policy, that really it was a 
consideration whether it would not be 
well to take all these shares and divide 
them amongst the Members of the 
Cabinet, asking them to accept them as 
a small acknowledgment of their ser- 
vices in this transaction from a grateful 
country. I am by no means certain even 
now that that would be a bad bargain. 
I have great apprehensions, as I have 
said, about the receipt of this 5 per cent ; 
but I have much greater apprehensions 
as to the position into which the neces- 
sity of calling them up may draw us. 
That is a question of the most serious 
character. I will suppose a case. We 
have no doubt that for a year, or per- 
haps a little more, everything will be 
made smooth, easy, and admirably punc- 
tual, and the right hon. Gentleman may 
sleep calmly on his pillow, so far as the 
Egyptian payment is concerned, for the 
coming financial year. But I go beyond 
the year, and I will assume that the 
moral miracle anticipated by the Trea- 
sury Bench does not take place, and 
that these financial embarrassments 
occur. Then the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the day, hearing that the 
money is not likely to be forthcoming 
—and such things do happen in Eastern 
countries—desires General Stanton to 
go to the Khedive of Egypt and say to 
him — ‘You will be required, you 
know, to pay that £100,000 punctually 
on the 1st of June next.” The Khedive 
will say to him—‘‘I can pay. I do not 
deny that I can pay. I will‘show you 
the money, and you shall see every- 
thing—what are the expenses of govern- 
ment, and what funds are available, I 
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can pay it; but if I do I cannot pay the 
dividend of a prior creditor, which will 
become payable on the Ist of July.” 
That is a position in which I do not wish 
to see the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of this country, competing with other 
creditors of the Khedive of Egypt for 
payment of this money, when it will be 
obtained only by taking the money out 
of the pockets of those who made their 
contract with the Khedive before you 
made yours. Nor am I sure that this 
is the last or the worst difficulty; be- 
cause I think it is perfectly possible that 
if the pressure upon this or some other 
Khedive becomes very inconvenient, 
there may be other Powers who, feeling 
a resentment at the severe pressure put 
by a great Power like England upon 
a small Power like Egypt, will speak 
honeyed words in the ear of the Khedive, 
and propose arrangements of mutual 
accommodation to bring about relations 
upsetting all ours, with the possibility 
of very inconvenient and mischievous 
results. These are the political appre- 
hensions that oceur to me, and indeed 
wherever I move on this subject the 
ground seems mined under my feet. I 
have asked Her Majesty’s Government a 
number of questions upon this subject, 
and I most sincerely hope that they will 
be able to give replies that will satisfy 
me, and, what is of far greater import- 
ance, will satisfy this House and the 
country. I do not speak of this as a 
matter on which I desire to dogmatize. 
I say that this question is full of diffi- 
culties, and that they have not been 
solved—that it is full of knots, and that 
they have not been untied. It may be 
that it was necessary to move in this 
matter; it may be that this was the 
right way to move; it may be that your 
financial arrangements are consistent 
with precedent, with constitutional rule, 
and with prudence; it may be that you 
will show a justification for your remark- 
able invasion of the privileges of the 
House of Commons in virtually disposing 
of this money without its consent; it 
may be that political embarrassments 
are not likely to follow, as I fear they 
may, the step you have taken; it may 
be that our influence over the Canal 
Company will be augmented, and that 
in that sense our security for free 
passage to India improved—all these 
things may be capable of truth, but I 
strongly assert that of not one of them 
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down to the present hour has proof been 


ven. 

© Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is impossible to follow a 
speech like that to which we have just 
listened without admitting the very great 
force and the very great ingenuity of 
many of the arguments of my right hon. 
Friend. Our position, respective or ir- 
respective of the step we have taken in 
the purchase of these particular shares, 
is one which is certainly open to com- 
plications, and undoubtedly—whatever 
may be the position which we shall hold 
with respect to the possession of shares 
in the Suez Canal—many of these incon- 
veniences which the fertile imagination 
of my right hon. Friend has placed in so 
powerful a light before the House are 
inconveniences which it is quite possible 
may occur, and which we must prepare, 
if they do occur, to meet as they arise. 
It is impossible to deny that complica- 
tions may arise with foreign countries, 
or with Egypt, or with the different in- 
terests concerned in the maintenance 
and navigation of the Suez Canal in 
consequence of our purchase of these 
shares, and that we may require efforts 
of statesmanship, prudence, and courage 
to deal with them. But the question 
we have to determine is, whether the 
difficulties which my right hon. Friend 
tells us are inevitable would not have 
been quite as formidable, or even more 
formidable, had we not purchased these 
shares; and whether had we held aloof 
in the matter the dangers foreshadowed 
by him might not have been precipi- 
tated ; and whether, by the step which 
we have taken, we have not put our- 
selves in a position of greater advan- 
tage to meet them, if they should arise, 
or, which I rather anticipate, to pre- 
vent them from arising? I greatly re- 
gret that in the statement I made the 
other day I was considered to have been 
too concise in my exposition of the views 
of the Government with respect to the 
purchase of these shares; but the real 
truth was, I thought that it was a 
matter which I had better simply bring 
before the Committee, by way of 
opening the case, and I was rather dis- 

osed to wait for questions that might 
be raised by the Committee than to ex- 
cuse, and thereby accuse, our proceed- 
ings on points on which they might never 
be challenged, or to enter on a discus- 
sion of questions on which I should 
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think there was no difference of opinion, 
But after the speeches of the two right 
hon. Gentlemen, I feel that further ex- 
planations are called for; and I therefore 
wish, in the first place, to clear my 
statement of one difficulty which I think 
was imported into it by the line which 
my right hon. Friend who has just sat 
down has taken, not only on this, but 
on a former occasion. I wish to clear 
my position of any connection with lan- 
guage that may have been held by the 
Metropolitan Press. It is enough for 
us to have to explain and defend our 
own policy; and we are not to be held 
liable for the language used by the 
Press with which we have no connection, 
Although we were told that certain 
articles were inspired, and were evi- 
dently the language of Her Majesty’s 
Government, my Colleagues and myself 
say there is no foundation ai all for any 
such statement. When the matter was 
finally settled we undoubtedly, as we 
were bound, communicated the fact of 
the purchase of the shares to persons who 
communicated it to the organs of public 
information, and that, I believe, is the 
whole extent of our connection with the 
matter. For any inferences that were 
drawn from it the Press are entirely re- 
sponsible. Well, setting that aside, I 
turn to a question on which a good deal 
of stress has been laid. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London began, I think, by 
asking us what was the real question 
which the House had to decide, and my 
right hon. Friend put a somewhat similar 
question. They asked—‘‘ What are the 
relations of the Government with Messrs. 
Rothschild ?’’ They also asked —‘‘ What 
is this Vote which you are askiag for? Is 
it one which lies, within the power of Par- 
liament to decide and vote upon freely or 
not ?’’—and coupled with that question 
were important questions which my right 
hon. Friend raised with the usual force 
of his language as to our Constitutional 
position and the propriety of the con- 
duct which we had pursued, and which he 
very seriously and gravely impugned. 
Well, I think that to a certain extent 
the second of those questions very much 
answers the first. We are told by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London that, after all, 
the vote which we are asking the House 
of Commons to give upon this occasion 
is a mere form, because it is absolutely 
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necessary that Parliament should confirm 
the action taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and that there can be no ques- 
tion whatever as to the decision of the 
House. But almost in thesame breath my 
right hon. Friend challenges us to show 
that our proceedings have not been of a 
most unconstitutional and objectionable 
character. Why, I must say that it seems 
to me something like an affront to the 
House of Commons to suppose that the 
House, as a matter of course, should 
confirm proceedings which may be of a 
most unconstitutional and objection- 
able character. If our proceedings 
had been admitted to be perfectly 
regular in all respects, if the only 
question was whether our policy was 
an advantageous or a disadvantageous 
policy upon some question as to whether 
we ought to have given so much for the 
shares, a little more or a little less, then 
I admit that it might have been said— 
“This is a foregone conclusion.” But 
when my right hon. Friend turns round 
upon us and says—‘‘ You have done the 
most unprecedented thing that ever was 
done in the present century, and you are 
now asking the House of Commons to 
confirm what may be a most mischievous 
transaction,” it is inconsistent to say— 
‘“‘ After all, it is a matter of course that 
Parliament should approve it.” It was 
a transaction in which we felt, and those 
with whom we were connected in this 
matter must also have felt, that it was a 
case which required full and careful con- 
sideration, and in which we should come 
before Parliament to ask for its free and 
unbiased judgment. Now, that isimpor- 
tant, because the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of London 
almost admitted in so many words that 
the reason he impressed upon us the 
obligation which he said lay upon Par- 
liament in this matter was, that he 
wished to make it the foundation of his 
argument that Messrs. Rothschild in 
undertaking this bargain ran no risk, 
and that we had consequently made an 
improvident bargain. I say, on the con- 
trary, the challenge thrown out by my 
right hon. Friend to show that this un- 
precedented action is not one that de- 
serves censure and repudiation by the 
House of Commons proves that the 
view of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London is 
not a just view of the matter. Well, I 
think the transaction was unprecedented. 
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The whole policy and connection of the 


British Government with an undertaking - 


ofthis character are unprecedented, justas 
the Suez Canal itself is unprecedented. 
And undoubtedly the conduct of the Go- 
vernment could not bepreciselyin accord- 
ance with any precedent in a matter in 
which precedents did not exist. Well, 
now, what was our policy? We have 
given a history of this transaction more 
than once to Parliament, but I must 
revert to it. My right hon. Friend said 
just now the question of a purchase of 
shares was not one initiated by the 
Khedive ; it was initiated by the British 
Government. Now, I will ask the 
House to notice what the precise steps 
were. We had it brought before us that 
the Khedive was thinking of raising 
money upon his shares. The probable 
terms were stated, and we at once per- 
ceived that the money would be ad- 
vanced at an exorbitant rate of interest for 
a short period upon the security of these 
shares, and that when that short period 
expired he would be unable to discharge 
it. The obligations of the loan might be 
renewed, until at length the Khedive 
would be driven to part with his shares 
under circumstances of embarrassment. 
We saw that there was danger of his 
falling into what would be a very dis- 
advantageous arrangement, and we used 
our friendly influence with the Khedive 
to induce him not to mortgage his valu- 
able property. Now, we perfectly knew 
what the general circumstances in Egypt 
were. We knew quite well that one of 
the errors of the Viceroy of Egypt had 
been his parting from time to time with 
property valuable in itself and promising 
to be more valuable in the future, at ridi- 
culously low prices, and we saw that if he 
were to go on in that way, it must be 
bad for the condition of that country, in 
which we took, and justly took, an in- 
terest. Well, we advised him not to 
obtain a loan upon his shares, and we 
made him an offer—that if we were able 
to assist him by purchasing the shares, 
and if fair terms could be arranged, 
we were ready to consider the matter. 
The proceedings went on. The Khedive 
still from time to time was making fur- 
ther arrangements until the last point 
arrived, at which he told us he was now 
Pre to sell his shares, that he had 
had an offer of £4,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of these shares, but that he gave 
us the first refusal of becoming the pur- 
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chasers. We saw that it was then time to 
act at once, and that theonly course which 
was open to us was to make a purchase. 
My right hon. Friend says—‘‘ You might 
have made an advance, that would have 
been all right; but to purchase them 
was unconstitutional.” Really I am un- 
able to perceive the distinction between 
the constitutional character of the one or 
the other proceeding. My right hon. 
Friend also says—‘‘ You ought to have 
gone to the Bank of England.” Well, 
I admit that, as a general rule, if this 
had been a question in which we were 
proceeding upon some regular authority 
from Parliament as in any ordinary trans- 
action, we ought to have applied to the 
Bank of England to undertake the opera- 
tion for us. But that was not the posi- 
tion of the case. We knew that we were 
taking a step outside of strict law, and 
we had to consider whether we should 
be in the right in asking a public body 
like the Bank of England, with a public 
obligation, to concur in that breach, 
which would have involved a breach 
of the law on their part also. We 
had also to consider whether, if we 
addressed ourselves to the Bank of Eng- 
land, there would be time to conclude 
the bargain. We knew that if we ad- 
dressed ourselves to the Bank of England 
the Directors would have to meet and 
consider the proposal, and decide whe- 
ther or not they could entertain it. If 
they could not have entertained it, where 
should we have been? It was a question 
whether the Bank would have taken the 
responsibility of conducting this unpre- 
cented transaction in a manner equally 
unprecedented, and in the manner most 
suitable for the attainment of the object. 
The question, therefore, is whether, by 
giving such an invitation to the Bank of 
England, we should not have run the risk 
of losing the object we desired. This is 
a matter on which I can only say that 
we acted with the best motives and 
the best intentions; and if we were 
wrong we must submit to any rebuke 
which Parliament may bestow upon us. 
We, however, believe that Parliament 
will approve and support what we have 
done. But this I pcg oe our ace 
tion was taken simply and solely because 
we believed it to be the only way in 
which, under the circumstances of the 
moment, we could secure the object at 
which we were aiming. Now, we are 
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Member for the University of London 
whether, when we took this step, we 
really knew what we were about. 
Well, I hope we did. The right 
hon. Gentleman challenges me for not 
having been thoroughly honest in say- 
ing at the time we made the purchase, 
that we were pretty well acquainted with 
the circumstances as to the votes. He 
especially asks us—‘‘ Did you or did you 
not know that you would only have 10 
votes by this purchase?” And he says— 
‘‘' You could not have known it, because 
the metropolitan Press the next day did 
not know it.”” But, Sir, there are cases 
in which the Government may know 
more even than the Press, and I can 
assure the Committee that I personally 
was perfectly well aware of the fact, 
and, not only so, but that I represented 
it to my Colleagues, and they were per- 
fectly aware of it also. We had at that 
timein thiscountry, as has been mentioned 
before, a gentleman who was thoroughly 
conversant with the condition and with 
all the circumstances of the Company. I 
refer to Colonel Stokes, with whom Lord 
Derby and I myself were in repeated 
communication during the week these 
negotiations were on foot, and of course 
it was our duty to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with all that Colonel Stokes 
could tell us on the subject. Now, this 
particular question—‘‘ Would the shares 
carry a proportionate number of votes ?” 
was one of the questions that were put. 
Most distinctly we had before us the 
statutes of the Company, which showed 
that no shareholder could have more 
than 10 votes, and although, of course, 
there might be the possibility of break- 
ing up our interest into a large number of 
faggot votes, yet we felt that we must look 
upon it as a purchase which would entitle 
usonly to 10 votes. We were furtherin- 
formed as to the question that was raised 
whether the shares had any votes at all. 
But we were also advised that the better 
opinion was that the shares, though de- 
tached from the coupons, would carry 
such votes as properly belonged to them, 
and that was a very important considera- 
tion to us. The Committee will see the 
reason of that. It is said that it would 
be unreasonable that persons holding 
shares which were not receiving divi- 
dend should have a vote on the same 
footing as persons holding shares which 
were receiving dividend. On the other 
hand, it would be unreasonable to say 
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that 176,000 shares should not be re- 
presented at all; and if they were not 
represented by people who held the 
shares without the coupons, by whom 
were they represented? Not by the 
people who had the coupons without 
the shares; for that had already been 
tried and decided; and it was perfectly 
clear, according to the decision of a 
French Court, that the holders of the 
délégations had not the votes. The Com- 
pany have raised a question whether 
anybody has the votes; and that remains 
still to be tried. But I may observe, in 
passing, that in the communications 
which we have recently had with M. de 
Lesseps he has expressed his readiness 
to admit the right of these shares to 
have the votes. [An hon. Memser: 
The 10?] No; but that these shares 
should carry votes, notwithstanding the 
coupons being cut off. And what I wish 
the right hon. Gentleman to remember 
is that there are always two sides to this 
question. It was not only what we gained, 
but what we prevented. If we only gained 
10 votes, we at all events prevented the 
creation of 700 or more by other people. 
It is all very well for the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that there would be 
no great harm in a certain additional 
number of other persons coming in; but 
Ithink a great change in the constitu- 
tion of the Company, such as might 
have been expected by the sale of these 
shares, carrying 700 votes, to persons 
who might have got hold of them was 
not altogether a matter of indifference 
tous. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich says—‘‘ You were 
very well as you were before. I do not 
say you were quite in a comfortable 
position, because the Foreign Office was 
worried; but, setting aside the mis- 
fortunes of the poor Foreign Office 
clerks, or even, occasionally, of the 
Foreign Secretary, you were on a foot- 
ing that was fairly satisfactory. You 
had your fights, indeed, with the Com- 
pany, but you had the Porte and the 
Khedive with you, and though M. de 
Lesseps might threaten as he pleased, 
you carried your points against him. 
Why, then, could you not let the matter 
alone?”? Our answer, Sir, is that 


the matter would not let itself alone. 
The situation was changing, and chang- 
ing not by our wish. Our wish was that 
the Khedive should retain his shares, 
and that things should go on as before ; 
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that the conclusions of the Conference at 
Constantinople should be carried into 
effect, and that matters should be satis- 
factorily carried on upon the old footing. 
But we found that that would no longer 
be the case. The right hon. Gentleman 
says—‘‘How were you affected by the 
Khedive selling his shares? The Khe- 
dive told the Porte that it was not these 
shares which gave him his influence over 
the Canal. Why did you not buy ‘the 
founder’s shares’ at 15 per cent, which 
the Khedive himself says would have 
given you a greater control than the 
others?’’ But what does he mean by 
saying that the control would have been 
“greater?” Greater than what? If it 
would have been greater, that very suppo- 
sition implies that you must gain some 
control through acquiring the shares that 
you have obtained. The thing is palpable 
to everybody. The influence attaching 
to this transaction is not to be measured 
merely by the number of votes at com- 
mand. Really it is not worth while, 
even out of respect to my right hon. 
Friend opposite, to argue so plain a pro- 
position as that in possessing something 
like two-fifths of the shares you have 
more influence, and must have more 
influence, in the affairs of the Com- 
pany than you had before. Why, 
look at what has occurred within even 
the very short time that has elapsed 
since this purchase. We have prac- 
tically arranged for the admission of a 
certain number of our nominees into the 
administration of the Company. Why 
did we get that? How does it happen 
that M. de Lesseps is willing to give us 
that, unless it is that he finds that our 
new step has given us more influence 
than we had before? I do not like to 
put what may be thought invidious 
cases; I do not like to say what you 
might do; nor is it prudent or desirable 
that you should; but if my right hon. 
Friend would only consider how, if he 
were trying how he could exercise his 
influence, were he unscrupulous in the 
use of these shares, he would see very 
well how he could exercise an influence 
which the rest of the shareholders could 
not neglect. Is it not an advantage to 
the Canal Company that two-fifths of its 
shares should be solidly held by the 
British Government? And would it be 
no disadvantage to the Company if the 
British Government were to part with 
its shares and throw them on the mar- 
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ket? Ina case of this sort it may be 
said that shares weigh rather than count, 
and consequently there are many ways 
in which the influence we have and must 
have by the acquisition of the shares 
will tell. But what I look upon as much 
more important is, that we are put in a 
better position from a moral point of 
view in the arguments we. may hold on 
this matter. Does my right hon. Friend 
not remember—for he appears to be very 
familiar with the correspondence—how, 
in the course of those controversies 
which preceded the Conference of Con- 
stantinople, the French Government put 
forward this view? They said—‘‘ We 
are bound to support the French share- 
holders, who made this Canal, against 
the English shipowners who use it.” 
And though that argument was over- 
ruled for the time, is it quite certain that 
it would always be overruled? Is it 
not better that we should be able to say 
that we are not only customers and ship- 
owners, but we hold a double position, 
having likewise a large property as 
shareholders in the Canal; and when 
we ask you to consider the interest of 
those who use the Canal, we are not 
speaking selfishly only, for we know that 
if sacrifices have to be made we can and 
must bear our fair share of them? It is 


said that there may be very heavy works 
to be constructed in connection with the 
Canal, and that claims will be made 
upon us on account of them. I do not 
know how that may be, but I do not 


believe it. I stated the other day, ac- 
cording to our best information, that it 
is not so probable as it seemed to be a 
short time ago that very heavy works 
will be necessary for the Canal. As it 
develops, I do not say that money may 
not be laid out to make it more avail- 
able and more useful for shipping and 
for commerce. That may have to be con- 
sidered and arranged hereafter. But I 
want to point out that this is not a mat- 
ter that arises from your being the pos- 
sessors of a certain number of shares. 
If works have to be carried out of an 
extensive character, as some imagine 
will be the case, although I do not, the 
Company may have to ask those who are 
interested in the Canal to assist, and 
then we shall becalled upon. Therefore, 
we do not take upon ourselves any new 
responsibility; but if any further expen- 
diture should really have to be incurred 
by the Company, we may have to bear 
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our proportion of it. There now re- 
mains the mission of Mr. Cave, and what 
I have forborne to dwell upon, the part 
Messrs. Rothschild have taken in the 
transaction, for I do not know strictly 
what it has to do with the question. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of London said that 
we ought to have added £37,000 for the 
interest which we have to pay to the 
Messrs. Rothschild. I confess I do not 
understand how that item could be in- 
cluded in the Vote, nor what we have, 
strictly speaking, to do with it. The 
arrangement with the Khedive was that 
from the moment that the purchase was 
effected, or that advances began to be 
made to him, he should begin to pay 
interest on the advances at the rate of 
5 per cent; and the agreement with 
Messrs. Rothschild was that they should 
charge a commission of 2} per cent upon 
the £4,000,000, and that they should 
receive the 5 per cent interest which the 
Khedive undertook to pay upon the 
amounts advanced from the date of the 
advance until the date of repayment by 
the British Government. Consequently, 
when we také the advances on ourselves 
+-when we borrow or in any other way 
raise money for the purpose of recouping 
the Messrs. Rothschild, we step into their 
position. From that moment we become 
entitled to the 5 per cent the Khedive 
has promised. This is a very simple 
matter, and as far as I can see it is one 
which could not possibly have come 
under this Vote. The money will be 
paid by the Khedive, and it matters 
little whether it is to one person or to 
another. 

Mr. LOWE: Messrs. Rothschild’s 
bargain is that we should pay it, and it 
is their bargain rather than what is in 
the Treasury Minute that we should 
look to. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: At all events, if we have to 
provide anything in the way of interest 
for Messrs. Rothschild, it will only be 
the same amount as we shall receive on 
the other hand from the Khedive; and 
I do not see that this Vote has anything 
to do with the arrangement. When we 
come to the final arrangement for raising 
the money and paying it, that will be a 
better time to discuss it than now. As 
to the other matter I referred to, the 
right hon. Gentleman was very merry 
over the proceedings in connection with 
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the mission of my right hon. Friend 
Mr. Cave. He said that, according to 
the request made to us by the Khedive, 
all we need have done was to have sent 
out two young men, one from the Trea- 
sury and the other from the Inland 
Revenue Office; that we should have let 
them go out, and then—God bless them ! 
Well, as I explained the other day, 
although that might seem a very simple 
step to take, yet it would have been 
giving a certain amount of British 
patronage to the financial administration 
of the Khedive. We could not but feel 
that any step of that sort—I mean send- 
ing out two clerks to assist the Khedive, 
not at his Board of Trade or in his Post 
Office, but in his finances—would be 
open to a construction which it was de- 
sirable to avoid, unless we knew what 
we were about. We felt, therefore, that 
we ought to do either more or less than 
he asked us—either to send nobody at 
all, which would have been somewhat 
unfriendly, or to inform ourselves fully 
as to the position of affairs, in order that 
we might send some one capable of doing 
what was needed. povte sera we sent 
out Mr. Cave, and I do not deny that in 
sending him out one of our objects was to 
learn for ourselves the position and true 


prospects of the finances of Egypt. We 
told the Khedive so, and he received 
Mr. Cave fully in that spirit, and with 


great friendliness and frankness. I do 
not want to enter into the subject of Mr. 
Cave’s mission—that will be better dis- 
cussed at another time. I merely wish 
to deny that we entered into the matter 


with the intention of surrounding our. 


policy in Egypt with a great halo of 
glory. Our object, I repeat, was simply 
to see clearly what we were about, and 
to give what assistance we could to our 
friend the Khedive. For, after all, 
where is the limit to be drawn of the 
assistance that one nation may give in 
this way to another? If you advised a 
nation with regard to its policy—if you 
stepped forward and said, for instance— 
“You are entering upon an unwise or 
impolitic war,” all the world would say 
you were taking a friendly step, and 
one that became a wise and friendly 
Power in regard to a less wise neigh- 
bour. Well, when you see a friendly 
country squandering its resources, when 
you see it engaged in financial courses 
which you know to be bad and which 
must lead to embarrassment ; when you 
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see that this embarrassment may, and 
probably will, affect not only that coun- 
try, but European Powers—and I would 
here remind the House that Egypt 
lies on the highway of Europe to the 
East—when you recollect what advan- 
tage might be taken of the embarrass- 
ment of that country by some European 
Power, and how the peace of Europe 
might thereby be jeopardized, it is surely 
good policy to come forward and prevent 
that country from getting into difficulties. 
Therefore I say, even if there were more 
objections to be made to the details of 
this transaction, there are high political 
considerations to be kept in view which 
ought to carry it over any merely com- 
mercial criticisms. I do not look upon 
it as a business transaction; as a purely 
business transaction it is not justifiable. 
It would not have been becoming on our 
part to have speculated in shares, and 
that was one of the main reasons why 
we objected to purchase the 15 per cent 
of the Khedive. It was not necessary 
for our purpose to do so; we had al- 
ready obtained our voice in the Canal, 
and to have purchased that 15 per 
cent — although, as my right hon. 
Friend says, they might have paid—did 
not appear to us to be a transaction 
worthy of this great country, or of the 
policy which we have been pursuing. 
That reminds me of another point which 
requires notice. Iwas asked—‘“ Is your 
£200,000 to be treated as a primary 
charge on the revenues of Egypt?” 
My right hon. Friend who put the ques- 
tion gave an answer to it himself, with 
which I intimated my concurrence. It 
is not a primary charge. The reason 
why these words ‘primary charge” 
come in is this—The Khedive had sold 
his shares to us, and had charged the 
Revenue of Egypt with the payment to 
us of a certain annuity in respect of 
them. After that came proposals for 
parting with other property, and it was 
offered to us, for we were asked to pur- 
chase the 15 per cent which he is 
entitled to receive of the net profits 
of the Canal; and at the same time 
there were rumours—I am not sure they 
were not on the high authority of the 
metropolitan Press itself—to the effect 
that the Khedive was still further enter- 
taining proposals of parting with other 
property ; and what we wished to impress 
on him was—Do not part with the pro- 
perty, because, remember, we have a 
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charge upon it; we have not, strictly 
speaking, a primary charge, but we have 
a prior charge upon the revenues of 
Egypt in respect of that £200,000. We 
cautioned him, in fact, against parting 
with property which was mortgaged to 
us, and that is the explanation of the 
words in question. I am sorry that I 
am unable to go more fully into the 
matter; but if there jis any question 
which any hon. Gentleman may desire 
to put, the Government will be most 
- happy to afford any information which 
they can. But I do hope that there is 
no doubt of what the general views of 
the Committee will be. They will look 
upon the matter as one which they have 
a perfect right to criticize; and if they 
should think that it is one in connection 
with which there are any particulars as 
to which the Government may be worthy 
of blame, let them not be restrained from 
attributing it; but I say that the course 
which we have pursued embodies a 
national policy, and I believe that it 
will be supported by this Committee. 
Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
desired to express his sense of the pur- 
chase by Her Majesty’s Government of 
the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal, 
and he hoped that many hon. Members 


unfettered by official responsibility in 
the past or the present would do so like- 
wise. To his mind it was ignoring the 
real question and the true position of 
this case to discuss it as if it were analo- 
gous to the investment, speculative or 


otherwise, of a private person. He did 
not regard it, nor did he believe the 
public would regard it, in that light. 
They would regard it as an important 
act of State policy, one which the Go- 
vernment had undertaken for high poli- 
tical considerations. The subject was 
one which ought to be clearly discussed 
apart from ordinary Party considerations. 
It was an Imperial question, and one 
that bore upon the commercial interests 
of this country in the very highest de- 
gree. After allthat had been said with 
respect to the case of this Canal, it was 
not his intention to recapitulate the 
circumstances connected with its con- 
struction. He must, however, again 
remind the Committee of the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the 
days of Lord Palmerston, when the pro- 
ject of the Suez Canal was first mooted. 
At the time M. de Lesseps brought it 
under the notice of the English Govern- 
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ment, his advances were a with 
coldness. He was not now about to cast 
censure, or even to make censorious re- 
flections, upon the Government of Lord 
Palmerston. The right hon. Gentlemen 
and noble Lords who formed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at that time acted, 
he had no doubt, according to their 
lights, or perhaps he should rather refer 
their conduct to the obscurity in which 
the future lay veiled ; but in these later 
days, with the experience that they had 
had, with the light of the blazing sun 
of Egypt glancing its evidence of the 
victory uf M. de Lesseps all along the 
line from Port Said to Suez, should not 
their conduct be far different from what 
it was then? He asked what it was 
that they had to censure the Government 
for? The position of the Sovereign of 
England on this last occasion somewhat 
resembled that of the Roman Monarch 
who, having refused to pay a certain 
price for nine volumes, and then for six, 
finally paid the same price for three. 
Were they now to censure Her Majesty’s 
Government because they had closed 
with this last offer, rather than allow 
the Sibyl to depart once more to destroy 
the volumes which remained? Hoe 
would, however, deal with the subject 
apart from metaphor. It was asked by 
right hon. Gentlemen what security had 
they that the promissory notes for 
£200,000 a-year would be paid? He 
answered, not much greater security for 
the 19 years than the Khedive had 
given in regard to the fulfilment of his 
other engagements. But assuming he 
did not pay the £200,000 a-year, was it 
right that they should discuss at the 
present time what should be the measure 
to be adopted on such a contingency ? 
Hon. Members should bear in mind that 
the Khedive of Egypt, as the Egyptian 
Government, was entitled to the rever- 
sion, after 93 years, of the Canal, and 
was not that a security to this country ? 
For these reasons he believed that Her 
Majesty’s Government were perfectly 
right in entering into the bargain, and 
he heartily supported the Vote. 

Mr. BENETT-STANFORD said, he 
entirely concurred with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down that the 
course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the matter was a perfectly 
wise and proper one. It was a matter 
of some surprise to him that neither in 
the public Press nor in that House had 
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there been any reference to the para- 
mount importance of the Suez Canal to 
our Australian Colonies. The whole 
tenour of the debate was, that the Canal 
was the key to India; but no reference 
had been made to the vast interest the 
question had with regard to Australasia, 
the population of which might already 
be counted by millions, and which in 40 
years would have a population equal to 
that of England. He hoped the Vote 
would be granted without a division— 
first because the country had shown its 
approval of the purchase ; and secondly, 
because it was to be deprecated that 
foreign countries should think there was 
a division of opinion in Parliament as 
to the policy which had dictated the 
purchase of the shares. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, the point of 
the debate which interested the commer- 
cial community of which he was the 
Representative, had reference to the 
influence which the Government might 
or might not acquire in the pro- 
tection of British interests by the 
purchase of the Canal shares, and with 
regard to it he had not heard any 
sufficient answer or explanation. It 
was true that the Prime Minister, 
on the first night of the Session, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer more 
recently still, had instanced the im- 
portance of the purchase in that sense, 
when speaking of the action which the 
English Government was called upon to 
take with regard to the Canal in 1872. 
Now he, acting on the part of his con- 
stituency, as one of those who were on 
that occasion engaged in laying the views 
of the shipowners before the Foreign 
Office, had a perfect recollection of what 
then occurred, and he might be allowed 
to observe that when M. de Lesseps at 
the time challenged the tonnage on 
which the dues had been previously paid, 
and maintained the right of the Company 
to make changes materially affecting 
British shipping, the Foreign Office, 
urged by the shipowners, applied not to 
the Khedive, but directly to Constan- 
tinople, and called upon the Porte to 
give an authoritative explanation as to 
the meaning of the concession which 
had been given. The result of that 
application was that an international 
Conference was held at Constantinople, 
at which the proposals of M. de Lesseps 
were discussed, and the decision was in 
favour of the Maritime Powers, among 
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whom we took the lead, as against M. de 
Lesseps on the part of the Company. 
The Khedive, he might add, marched a 
considerable force of men to carry into 
effect the decision then arrived at; nor 
was it of his own motion, but in conse- 
quence of direct orders from Constanti- 
nople that he took that step. Well, that 
being so, what was our position now 
that those Canal shares had been pur- 
chased by the Government? Had we 
greater power than before to interfere 
on behalf of British mercantile interests 
as regarded concessions with regard to 
rates? For his own part he was 
rather disposed to think that the reverse 
would be the case. Hitherto when any 
complication or difficulty arose, our Go- 
vernment having no personal interest 
in the Canal were able to interfere 
on international grounds with effect, 
and to carry their point. But now we 
should be placed in a position of having 
a pecuniary interest in the Canal, al- 
though that interest was not imme- 
diate, for 19 years must elapse before 
we came into full possession of the 
shares which had been purchased. That 
being so, any attempt which we might 
make to improve the Canal, or to reduce 
the dues, would be met with the unan- 
swerable argument that it was all very 
well for us to urge on expenditure which 
might benefit us 19 years hence, leaving 
the present shareholders to bear all the 
loss in the meantime. He must, there- 
fore, maintain that the Government 
would be now less eager than ever to 
take up the cudgels on behalf of the 
mercantile interests. There were two 
important points, it appeared to him, 
upon which great doubt rested—the first 
was the rights to which we should be 
entitled by the purchase of these shares; 
the second was to what extent we should 
be called upon to contribute to future 
expenditure for the improvement of the 
Canal. On both points the partnership 
interest appeared to him to be very un- 
satisfactory, and he must remark that 
the maritime and mercantile community 
had not called upon the Government to 
interfere. There must be a large outlay 
to improve the Canal, and upon works 
requisite to its efficiency. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, indeed, appeared to be confident 
that no large outlay would be required 
in connection with the Canal, but there 
were, he (Mr. Norwood) believed, great 
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engineering difficulties anticipated with 
respect to the Port Said mouth, which 
bed been described as a harbour against 
nature. The entrance to that harbour 
had a decided tendency to silt up, 
and it would require the outlay of a 
large sum to keep it open. Then we 
ought to divest our minds of the idea 
that the outlay would be confined to the 
£4,000,000 we were now about to pay. 
His belief was that, before very long, 
we should be called upon to contribute 
a considerable sum of money out of the 
British Exchequer to keep the Canal in 
order. If a large vessel were sunk, 
either maliciously or accidentally, in the 
Canal, it might close the traffic for many 
weeks. The Sovereign Powers in regard 
to the Canal would, under any circum- 
stances, be the Khedive and the Sultan, 
and those persons who talked about the 
purchase of the shares insuring the 
passage to our Indian possessions ought 
to bear in mind that without the consent 
of those Sovereigns, we could never con- 
vey armed ships or troops through the 
Canal, not even, if he were correctly 
informed, in time of peace. The con- 
cessions hitherto made by both applied 
only to merchant ships in time of peace. 
There was no right to demand a passage 
for a man-of-war, and this would cer- 
tainly be a danger in time of war. If 
there happened to be a European war, 
Englishmen would never send their ships 
and their produce through the Canal; for 
to enable the Government to protect 
them it would be necessary that they 
should have perfect command of the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and of the 
Canal. In speaking of the importance 
of the Canal, hon. Members had left out 
of sight the fact that the overland traffic 
for passengers by rail from Alexandria to 
Suez existed, and that the route to India 
by way of the Cape was always open to 
us. To assert, therefore, that we were 
really dependent on the Suez Canal for 
our communication with India was a 
very considerable exaggeration. The 
distance to Calcutta was only 3,500 miles 
further round the Cape than it was 
through the Canal, and the difference 
of time in conveying troops to India 
by full-powered steamers would only 
be 14 or 15 days. As to the alleged 
importance of the Canal with reference 
to our Australian Colonies, he need only 
remark that no steamers went through 
the Canal to Australia, while sailing 
vessels, he believed, never used the 
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Canal at all. In his judgment the im- 
portance of the purchase had been very 
much overrated. Reference had been 
made to the policy of Lord Palmerston 
in opposing the Canal, but, although 
that statesman was undoubtedly wrong 
in professing that the Canal could 
not be made, yet he was right in his 
estimate that it would be injurious to 
English commerce, or rather that it 
would be of considerably greater ad- 
vantage to foreign than to British com- 
merce. Formerly, the commerce of India 
and China came to this country, which 
supplied other nations but that state of 
things was altered now. The route by 
the Canal had thrown open speedy com- 
munication with the great Mediterranean 
ports, and the result was that a vast 
amount of produce which was formerly 
brought in British bottoms to our ports, 
and was then re-shipped to Continental 
markets, was now carried direct to 
Odessa, Trieste, Genoa, and Marseilles, 
to the detriment of the shipping and 
mercantile interests of this country. The 
purchase of the shares would, he feared, 
involve us in many complications; it 
would lead to great international ques- 
tions being raised, and it would fail to 
advance one iota the commercial interests 
of this country. “ 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
wished to direct a few remarks to the 
position of the Government and the 
country as holders of shares in a foreign 
company. The subject was a dry one, 
no doubt, but it was certainly one of 
importance in the consideration of the 
case. On the one hand there was an 
Egyptian Company, as appeared by the 
terms of the Concession and the Statutes, 
and accordingly it was governed by the 
laws and usages of Egypt. In this 
Egyptian Company the British Govern- 
ment had certificates of a large number 
of shares, and the question was as to 
the rights we were entitled to as holders 
of those shares. It was true we had no 
right, as we had no desire, to interfere 
in the affairs of Egypt; but there could 
be no doubt that the possession of the 
shares gave us a right to advise the 
Khedive on all matters affecting directly 
the interests of the Canal, and likewise 
on questions which might arise between 
Egypt and foreign Governments in re- 
ference to the Canal. One 


int on 
which we might sibeelsineander advise 
the Khedive would be as to the appoint- 
ment of a new Director of the Canal 
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when M. de Lesseps’ term of office ex- 
pired. It was clear that the rights of 
the British Government were not con- 
fined to the receipt of dividends, and he 


might here point out that Article 20 of | 


the Statutes had hardly been referred to 
sufficiently for the purpose of showing 
what were our rights and obligations. 
Among the rights was clearly the right 
to vote. He did not know whether the 


counsel for the Company adheredstrongly | 
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| Paris, or that it was a tribunal with 
which this country could find fault. It 
‘appeared to him that this transaction 
left our relations with foreign States 
unaltered. In the event of any change 
in the tonnage dues injurious to the in- 
terests of any foreign State, its remedy 
‘would be against the Company; and if 
remonstrances were made to the Khedive 
or the Porte, the political situation, as 
far as our Representatives were con- 


to their opinion, but when they were in- cerned, would be precisely the same as 
formed of the contrary opinion given by now. He confessed, however, he should 
the counsel for the Khedive, they agreed | be glad to see that, in accordance with 
to the compromise that the Khedive the views of the Board of Trade in the 
should temporarily have a right to vote. | case of the Mouths of the Danube, which 
This fact appeared at Page 43 of the | were placed under an International Com- 
Papers presented to the House, and | mission—the influence gained by this 
therefore the right hon. Gentleman the | country might be exerted to bring about 


Member for the University of London 
must have been perfectly well aware of 
it. There could be no doubt that the 
British Government had only a right to 
10 votes, but he could see nothing in the 
Statutes and Concessions which would 
prevent the Government in a great crisis 
from distributing these shares, and thus 
securing, he would not say an over- 
whelming, but a certain large proportion 
of votes. He did not, however, wish to 
press this course, which, politically, 
He 


would be a wrong course to take. 
should prefer to see two or three persons 
of known ability and judgment, like 
Colonel Stokes, qualified by the posses- 
sion of shares, to represent the British 
Government at the general meetings or 


upon the Council. He should also prefer 
that they should not vote, but that it 
should be understood that their opinions 
and advice were sanctioned and sup- 
ported by the British Government. In 
this way we should gain more direct and 
legitimate influence than by the creation 
of new votes. In another way we could 
exercise considerable influence. In the 
event of new Statutes being made, the as- 
sent of the Khedive had to be obtained 
before they could be carried into execution. 
Now, the British Government might fail 
in the attempt to get their views adopted 
at the general meetings, but it would be 
a legitimate exercise of our influence to 
press our views upon the Khedive in the 
case he had supposed. As to the lia- 
bility upon the shares, it was limited by 
the amount of share capital, and all the 
shares were fully paid up. He saw no 
objection to the arbitration provided 
under the Concession and the Statutes, 
with an appeal to the Superior Court of 


a similar state of things with regard to 
the Suez Canal, and he hailed the step 
taken by the Government as a step to- 
wards that end. No doubt the step was 
a novel one, and might give rise to some 
difficulties and complications; but he 
rejoiced that the Government were not 
deterred either by the novelty of the 
position or by the fear of complications 
from taking a course which had not been 
suggested by a selfish desire to promote 
the interests or the commerce of this 
country, but with the view to keep open 
the great line of communication between 
Tecan India, and the Australian Colo- 
nies, and in the interests of the world at 
large—a course which, he believed, the 
country had distinctly affirmed, and which 
he trusted the House would sanction. 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, that in 1858 
he asked the House to deprecate any 
influence being used on the part of 
England which would put any stop to 
the formation of the Suez Canal. M. de 
Lesseps, with great courage and daring, 
and with great genius, brought forward 
a scheme to carry a canal through the 
Isthmus, thereby rendering mankind 
better able to communicate between one 
| part of the globe and the other. At 
that time Lord Palmerston had great 
power; and, unhappily for England, 
that noble Lord had two remarkable 
crazes. If you mentioned the name of 
the Empire of Brazil before him, it was 
like putting a red rag before a mad bull. 
He got up in a moment, and fiercely 
attacked the Member who ventured to 
mention the subject in favourable terms, 
and did all he could to disparage the 
subject. So with the Suez Canal. He 
possessed himself with the delusion—for 
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he had many of the prejudices and 
narrow-mindedness of Englishmen—that 
the Suez Canal would—God knew why— 
damage the commerce and interests of 
England. The House of Commons at 
that time coincided with Lord Palmer- 
ston. Among the small minority who 
voted with him (Mr. Roebuck) on the 
occasion to which he had just alluded 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, and among those 
who formed the great majority that 
voted against him was the present 
Prime Minister. But such, however, 
was the whirligig of time that now he 
found himself supporting the conduct of 
the Prime Minister with respect to the 
Suez Canal, and opposed to all the argu- 
mentation—such as it was—of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich. It appeared to him at the time 
of which he was speaking, and he 
thought experience had proved him to 
have been correct, that English com- 
merce would, of all the commerce in the 
world, be most benefited by the con- 
‘struction of the Canal. As a matter of 
fact, he believed that of the vessels that 
passed through the Canal 75 per cent 
were English. They were told that 
other nations took advantage of the 
Canal to convey the products of various 
parts of the world to their own coun- 
tries, and that thus the commercial inte- 
rests of England were injured. This, it 
appeared to him, was to take a very 
narrow view of the commerce of the 
world and of the question in what con- 
sisted the advantages of commerce. 
Could it do any harm to England if 
Italy spent a portion of her capital in 
buying the produce of our Indian Empire 
or of China, and then took it home to 
Italy by way of the Suez Canal? It 
might be said that the goods might have 
been bought with English capital, but 
it was a fact that English capital was at 
present fully employed, and he could see 
nothing in the argument to which he 
had alluded to show any reason why 
Italian capital should not also be em- 
ployed in the same line of business. He 
had been astonished, and more than 
astonished on that occasion by the class 
and manner of the argumentation which 
had been used in the speeches delivered 
on the question from the front Opposi- 
tion bench. He thought he was coming 
down to hear great statesmen talk upon 
a great question of statesmanship, and 
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that he was about to hear men of great 
knowledge, experience, and power point 
out how this purchase was likely to 
prove of great advantage or injury to 
England ; but when he listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London, 
he thought that he was listening to the 
speech of an Old Bailey lawyer, raising 
on a great question of finance small 
points as to interest and capital. Fur- 
ther, when the great interests of Eng- 
land were concerned, he was told that 
upon this question of £4,000,000 the 
Canal might have been bought for less. 
This was the manner in which a great 
question was handled. Suppose Eng- 
land had paid rather more, perhaps, 
than any other purchaser would have 
paid; and supposing that for the next 
19 years they had no interest in the 
Canal, he would ask what were 19 years 
in the history of a people? They had 
bought something which would last for 
99 or 100 years, and though 19 of those 
years might not be so advantageous as 
the other part of the 100, it appeared 
to him that they had still bought a 
most important property, and it was 
not consistent either with dignity or 
the interest of England to haggle 
about the price that had been paid 
for it. It must be remembered that 
this was a remarkable incident. Par- 
liament was not on the present oc- 
casion dealing with an ordinary case. 
The question on the part of tie Khedive 
was—‘‘ Will you buy? I cannot give 
you time; I want the money and I want 
it at once.”” The Government were told 
they ought not to have entered upon the 
transaction without the sanction of Par- 
liament; but he, on the other hand, 
gave very great praise to the Govern- 
ment, for they, having confidence in 
Parliament, had the sagacity to discover 
the real interest of England and the 
courage to act up to it. They took ad- 
vantage of the occasion, and did not 
take advantage of the necessities of the 
Khedive to drive a hard bargain with 
him. They acted as the great Represen- 
tatives of a great people in giving the 
Khedive a fair price for his property—a 
price that had been offered before—and 
then adopting the most advantageous 
means of obtaining the money. He was 
told that this was unconstitutional. 
Perhaps it might—though the word con- 
veyed very little meaning to him—be 
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unconstitutional for the Prime Minister 
of England, having confidence in his 
cause, ‘believing that the House of Com- 
mons would agree with him, and finding 
a sagacious merchant in the City of 
London believing in him, and ready to 
employ four millions of money in the 
purchase, to have gone on with the 
transaction ; but to his mind the Prime 
Minister who would have taken any 
other course would have been a coward 
and unfit for the position which he held. 
He therefore wished to look for a mo- 
ment at what had been done, why it 
was done, and to ask what would have 
been the result if it had not been done ? 
What was done was, that the Khedive 
having wisely or unwisely brought him- 
self into financial difficulty wanted money 
atonce. He had in his hands a great 
security which it was for the advantage 
of the world that it should continue as 
it was. He brought this security upon 
the market, and the question was, whe- 
ther the English Government should 
take advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded to them, and by buying the pro- 
perty establish themselves as partners 
in a great concern, or whether they 
should leave it alone. The Government 
decided the question in the affirmative, 
but Parliament had been told that they 


gained no interest by so doing. He 
could not believe that the man who 


used that argument believed it. What 
had happened even that day? Could it 
be contended that the interest and 
power of England in Egypt had not 
already been increased by the bargain 
which had been made? Let them, how- 
ever, go one step further and ask what 
great complications were now darken- 
ing the political horizon of the world. 
Did anybody believe that Turkey or 
Egypt would remain what they were? 
Would it not have been matter of great 
lamentation for England to find that 
Turkey had broken down; that Egypt 
had lost a great portion of her power, 
and that there existed a cabal suffi- 
ciently strong to close the Canal against 
the passage of English ships. There- 
fore he said that the Government took 
advantage of a great opportunity. When 
he was told that only 13 or 14 days were 
saved in a voyage to India by means of 
the Canal, he could only suppose that a 
man making such a statement pos- 
sessed very little commercial knowledge. 
Thirteen or fourteen days involved a 
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turn in the market, and this in its turn 
meant a great deal to commercial men. 
They knew that attempts had been made 
to run clippers to Australia and America, 
and that danger to life and property had 
been incurred in the endeavour to shorten 
the journey to America by a single day. 
Was he to be told then that English 
merchants were wrong in endeavouring 
to save a single day between this coun- 
try and America, and that a difference of 
a fortnight, more or less, in a journey 
from this country to India was a matter 
of no importance? fif Her Majesty’s 
Government had not taken advantage of 
the opportunity afforded to them, the 
Khedive would have sold his shares not 
to one person or Government, but to 
many thousands of purchasers, and the 
difficulty with which England would 
have had to contend would have in- 
creased a hundred-fold. They would 
not have been able to trust for a month 
or six weeks upon what might happen, 
and British commerce would have been 
hindered, frittered away, and hampered 
by such a state of things. English com- 
merce would have been driven again to 
take the old course round the Cape of 
Good Hope, instead of the new one, 
which had rendered so much more easy 
and certain the conveyance of British 
commerce to India. Looking at the 
question in a broad light, and speaking 
of it in these few words, he held himself 
justified in saying—for he was of no 
party, and never had been—that in his 
belief, and in the belief of the country, 
Her Majesty’s Government, dealing with 
the question as Englishmen and Mi- 
nisters ought to have done, had taken a 
step which, whatever their future course 
might be, and for however long or short 
a period their tenure of office might 
continue, would always cause the world 
to recollect the name of him who was at 
the head of the Government when this 
purchase was initiated and carried 
through Parliament. 

Mr. LEVESON -GOWER said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken (Mr. Roebuck) assumed that 
in consequence of the step which the 
Government had taken, England had 
virtually got possession of the Canal—a 
statement which he (Mr. Leveson-Gower) 
completely denied. As a matter of fact, 
England had no rights of property in the 
Canal. All she had bought was a right 
to share in the earnings of the Canal 19 
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years hence, without any share at all in 
the control of the undertaking. This 
was all, with regard to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said it was a 
miserable proceeding to object to the 
price which had to be paid. For him- 
self, he could only say that if the pur- 
chase were attended with all the advan- 
tages claimed for it, he for one would 
not haggle about price, nor would he 
even blame the Government if they gave 
for the shares even more than they were 
worth. But in his opinion, when a large 
sum of money like this was spent it was 
the duty of the House of Commons to 
inquire a little into what that expendi- 
ture had been. This was not merely a 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
there was a principle lying above it. 
The Government, as had been well said, 
had engaged in two transaction. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer sought to show that the 
two transactions were really one, when 
he said that when a boy bought a knife 
he bought the blade and the handle, and 
that the two formed the knife. That 
was true, but the two transactions in 
which the Government had engaged 
were perfectly distinct. They had 
bought shares and they had bought an 
annuity from the Khedive, and they 
might have done either without doing 
the other. Again, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that the property was 
purchased below its value. Was that 
so? It was stated that the French Com- 
pany had offered the Khedive close on 
£4,000,000 for the shares, but he had 
seem it declared in a French journal that 
the sum was £3,500,000. But the value 
of the shares which were upon the open 
market was easily ascertainable. At 
the price of the day when they were 
purchased, £28 a-share, was £4,928,000; 
but from that sum must be deducted the 
value of the coupons (£2,880,000), which 
would leave the shares to be worth a 
little over £2,000,000. It came then to 
this, that we had made a loan to Egypt 
at about 7 per cent. No doubt the 
Khedive deserved well at the hands of 
England. He had given largely, not 
perhaps wisely, but certainly generously, 
towards the formation of a Canal from 
which England derived great benefit. 
It was very desirable that good relations 
should contine to exist between this 
country and Egypt; but he feared the 
relationship of debtor and creditor was 
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not calculated to maintain a good and 
friendly feeling. Then on the subject of 
the control we obtained by the purchase, 
he could only say that he did not think it 
was at all desirable that the Government 
of England should become a member of 
a company of private individuals, or be- 
come liable to be summoned before a 
tribunal of law at the instance of 
foreigners. But as to control, we had 
none—for 10 votes were no more valu- 
able than no vote at all would be. Con- 
trol was the only excuse that could be 
offered for the step taken by the Go- 
vernment, and that excuse failed the 
Government ; for as they had stated that 
evening, they were aware of the fact 
when they concluded the transaction. 
He did not regard the question in a 
Party spirit, and should rejoice if the 
course adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should tend to the advantage 
of the country. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he desired to say a few words on this 
subject, as it was one in which the ad- 
ministrative and commercial interests of 
India were deeply concerned. He re- 
gretted to hear the speech which had 
been delivered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
London (Mr. Lowe). It was a speech 
of a peculiar character, and reminded 
him of the financial policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which was penny wise 
and pound foolish. The right hon. 
Gentleman enlarged upon the cost of 
every penny to te expended, but de- 
liberately ignored every pound that was 
to be gained. He had, however, no 
fault to find with the concluding sen- 
tences of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He made grave charges against Her 
Majesty’s Government. They were in- 
credibly ignorant—they were unaccount- 
ably careless. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, did not adduce any 
evidence in support of those charges, 
and candidly stated that if he had not 
substantiated the charges he made— 
which he had not—then he withdrew 
them. But the right hon. Gentleman 
who followed him made a speech of a 
very different character, but there 
seemed to him to be this fallacy under- 
lying the whole of his speech—he argued 
it as an abstract question. Now, the 
question before the House was not an 
abstract question. It was this—were 
the Government justified in buying the 
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Khedive’s shares, when, if they did not 
do so, a French Company would? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, in moving the Adjournment 
on a former night, had given asa reason 
that he was anxious to read the Papers 
carefully. He had, however—of course, 
unintentionally—based his argument to- 
night on a mis-statement which the 
Papers conclusively disproved. Those 
Papers showed that the most serious 
complications had arisen between those 
who owned and those who used the 
Canal, and they set forth the origin of 
those complications and pointed to the 
remedies. The right hon. Gentleman 
asserted that the condition of affairs 
previous to the purchase was not a bad 
state of affairs. The Board of Trade, 
however, pointed out that the complica- 
tions and differences would be endless 
as long as the Canal remained in the 
hands of a private company, and that 
the remedy was to impart a national 
character to the undertaking. The 
Duke of Argyll had also remarked upon 
the fact that it would be an advantage 
to British interests to have the Suez 
Canal in the hands of England rather 
than of France. Had not something of 


a national character been imparted to 


the Canal by the purchase by the Bri- 
tish Government of an interest which 
would otherwise have fallen into the 
hands of French bankers and merchants ? 
The hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Leveson-Gower) had ignored two 
or three considerations. "When the pur- 
chase was proposed, the first question 
that arose was what advantage we 
should derive from the purchase, and, if 
we had to borrow money, at what rate 
we should borrow it? The answer to 
these questions showed that the Canal 
was more valuable to us than to anyone 
else, and that we could borrow money 
cheaper than anyone else. If the French 
Company could have borrowed an un- 
limited sum at 4 per cent the House 
might be very confident that the Go- 
vernment would not have got these 
shares. Would anyone tell him what 
the value of our coupons would be 19 
years hence? They were £20 shares, 
and they now stood at a premium of 
£8. What made them now worth £28? 
Because they were entitled to a dividend 
they never had earned before. Mr. Reilly 
had stated in the Papers the primary 
charges on the revenues of the Canal, 
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which were the interest on the sinking 
fund and the loans, and then 5 per cent 
2 the capital. After that the whole 
of the proceeds were to be divided as 
follows :—The Khedive was to be en- 
titled to 15 per cent; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
was very anxious to know why the Go- 
vernment did not buy those shares. The 
promoters were entitled to 10 per cent; 
then came 2 per cent for administration, 
and there remained for the shareholders 
71 per cent. The Government held 44 
per cent of the total shares in the Com- 
pany, and our proportion of the dividend 
would, therefore, be upwards of 31 per 
cent 19 years hence. And yet the right 
hon. Gentleman asked why the Govern- 
ment had not taken shares which were 
only entitled to 15 per cent, and which 
would be of no value until 10 years 
hence? Now, what was the price of 
these shares at 10 per cent? The pro- 
moters’ shares were 1,000 in number, 
and each of them stood at present at 
the price of £567. Therefore, the pro- 
moters’ shares in the aggregate were 
worth £567,000, while the value of our 
dividend as it stood was £1,700,000. 
Although he would not indulge in the 
spirit of prophecy, yet if the earth re- 
tained its present shape, and if the Suez 
Canal continued to be the means of com- 
munication between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, the value of our dividend 
alone, apart from the interest upon our 
shares, would be worth more, 19 years 
hence, than the £4,000,000 we had given 
for it. If the revenue only increased 
24 per cent, that would be the result; 
and the Government had not, therefore, 
in his opinion, made a bad bargain. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich apprehended that Egypt 
would not pay the 5 per cent. Assum- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that the 
Khedive was unable to pay, and if a 
French Company had bought the Canal 
it was clear that he would not be able 
to pay the 10 per cent, what would our 
position then be? The whole of the 
shares would be in the hands of France, 
and complications between those who 
used and those who controlled the 
Canal would again ensue. Those dif- 
ferences would have to be settled by the 
intervention of the Khedive or the 
Sultan. The Sultan might have other 
business on hand, and the Khedive 
would be in the hands of his French 
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creditors, and to whom should we then 
look? The Government had been asked 
whether this purchase had anything to 
do with the Eastern Question. It seemed 
to him that it had satisfactorily settled 
what might be a very serious Western 
question. The relations between Eng- 
land and France had never been more 
amicable than at the present moment; 
but if the whole of the shares of the 
Canal had been in the hands of the 
French, while the persons who used the 
Canal were mainly English, what would 
have been the result? It had been 
stated in the Papers laid upon the Table 
that the British Government would take 
its stand on the interests of its naviga- 
tion, which contributed the great pro- 
portion of the shipping, while the French 
Government, on the other hand, could 
not be indifferent to the interests of the 
French shareholders. Any such com- 
plications which would probably have 
arisen had been averted by the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government. When 
the Members of the present Government 
were in Opposition, they were frequently 
told that they ought to be guided by 
public opinion. Now, if ever there was 
a question on which public opinion was 
unanimous, it was the present. The 
people of these Islands were practically 
unanimous. Foreign nations did not 
object; and the people of India, so far 
as he knew, were equally in favour of 
the purchase. M. de Lesseps was also 
favourable to it, and no one opposed it 
except certain right hon. Gentlemen on 
the front Opposition bench. Although 
some of their criticisms were fair, yet 
there was a latent hostility underlying 
those criticisms which would very soon 
develop into open attack if these right 
hon. Gentlemen could get any support 
from the hon. Members behind them. 
He felt bound to say that the Liberal 
Party had evidently come to a conclusion 
on this matter in accordance with what 
the right hon. Gentleman described as 
‘‘the inflammatory approval of the me- 
tropolitan Press.” With regard to the 
advantages of the Suez Canal to our 
trade with India, he had been sur- 
prised to hear the hon. Member for 
Hull (Mr. Norwood) assert that the 
time gained was only 14 or 15 days. 
[Mr. Norwoop: I spoke of a steamer. ] 
He (Lord George Hamilton) was under 
the impression that the difference was 
between four and ten weeks; and that 
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was, he believed, the opinion of the 
great majority of persons. [Mr. Nor- 
woop: The distance is 3,500 miles. ] 
He could not better illustrate the im- 
portance of the Suez Canal to India 
than by stating that a Bombay merchant 
recently sent home a large quantity of 
raw cotton through the Canal. This 
cotton was manufactured into cloth and 
returned 70 days after it had left Bom- 
bay. If the Suez Canal were closed it 
would cause a strain on our Indian 
finances which it would be very difficult 
to meet. One point had not been no- 
ticed, and it was that at least this trans- 
action did not furnish another illustra- 
tion of the alleged tendency on the part 
of the English Government to relieve 
the English Estimates at the expense of 
the Indian Revenue. If there was a 
charge to which the Indian Revenue 
might have been called upon to contri- 
bute, it was the purchase of these shares ; 
and if any such request had been made, 
it would have been cheerfully acquiesced 
in; but the Government acted in a 
wiser spirit, and proposed to place no 
portion of this charge upon the Revenue 
of India. The purchase told the world 
that if in the past we had ignored the 
advantages of the Canal, we had amply 
condoned for our error, and by this 
judicious investment in an enterprize 
which French skill and energy alone had 
made successful, we had formed a happy 
combination which would do much to- 
wards securing a free and uninter- 
rupted water way between this country 
and India. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would say very little as regarded the 
Canal shares pure and simple. A great 
deal might be said for and against the 
purchase ; but the thing had been done, 
the nation had accepted it, and they 
could not go back. In fact, he for one 
should be sorry to put any difficulty in 
the way. But there was another view 
which had not been touched upon. 
He observed that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer spoke to-night he touched 
with extreme reserve upon the ques- 
tion as to how they were to get the 
£200,000. On a former occasion he 
said he was coming to that subject, but 
he never did so, and that evening he 
had only touched very lightly upon it. 
Even should it be a loss to us, he 
(Sir George Campbell) should not con- 
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sider it a fatal argument inst the 
bargain. If the tg told 
them the money was paid, and they 
might or might not get the £200,000, he 
should not now put in his word. But 
the point to which he wished to draw at- 
tention was this—that that was the course 
which the Government had not chosen to 
take. They had preferred to ostentatiously 
make this matter a separate account, and 
they made their credit dependent upon 
the realization of the money from the 
Khedive, so that they had identified 
themselves with the credit of the Khe- 
dive, and if that failed they would be 
discredited. Allusion had been made 
to the Report of Mr. Cave, who had emit- 
ted certain platitudes, but they afforded 
no solution as to where we were to get 
the £200,000 from. If the Khedive re- 
formed his financial administration, then 
it was believed he might meet all his 
engagements ; but he (Sir George Camp- 
bell) confessed that this was a subject 
with regard to which he had the greatest 
doubt. He not only doubted that it 
was possible for an extreme financial 
reform like this to be achieved at once, 
but he doubted whether the matter had 
not gone so far already that the credit of 
the Khedive could not be saved by any 
Let them look at the 
Mr. Cave 


reform at all. 
matter as one of account. 
was no doubt a very able and respect- 
able Gentleman, but he had no special 
knowledge of Oriental finance which 
would enable him to tell them with con- 
fidence that the Khedive was in a po- 


sition to set his finances right. Now, 
according to an authoritative statement 
which had been put forth and never 
contradicted, the revenue account of the 
Khedive amounted to £10,542,000, of 
which £6,300,000 was set apart for the 
interest of the Debt, and £688,000 for 
the tribute to the Sultan. These sums, 
amounting to £7,032,000, left£3,510,000. 
But of this £3,510,000, two-thirds was 
not revenue, but land revenue which had 
been capitalized, and in respect of which 
the payments would cease in six years 
from theircommencement. This deduc- 
tion left but £1,149,000, which could not 
be sufficient for the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the country. As to the sink- 
ing fund which had been talked of, 
it was notorious that the Debt was in- 
creased faster than it was reduced. 
Now, if India was to do a thing of that 
kind, they would not say she was in a 
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very solvent condition; in fact, they 
would say that she was verging on bank- 
ruptey. He knew something of Oriental 
finance, and he must say he totally dis- 
believed in a very rapid increase in the 
revenues of Egypt. On the contrary, 
he thought those revenues had been 
stretched to the utmost, and they were 
enormous forsuch acountry. Nodoubt 
very great works had been carried out 
principally in Said Pacha’s time before 
these debts were incurred, and Egypt had 
largely benefited by the cotton famine, the 
same as India did; but these resources 
had been made the most of, and he did not 
believe that they could be carried further. 
Some taxes were now being kept up in 
Egypt which had long since been aban- 
doned in India. The serious view of this 
matter was that the Government having 
identified themselves with the credit of 
the Khedive, he would be bound to 
raise the revenue to meet his engage- 
ments, and the result of that would be 
that a terribly-increased pressure would 
be brought to bear against the already 
unhappy ryotsof Egypt. It was already 
stated that the Khedive had devised a 
new tax—the poll tax. If that was 
true, he could only look upon it as the 
beginning of the end, for in the East a 
poll tax had never been added to a land 
tax, and he did not think both could be 
raised in Egypt. Let us take our chance, 
but not allow ourselves to become a cause 
of oppression, and a source of stock- 
jobbing and intrigue. He had rejoiced 
to hear the First Lord of the Treasury 
declare that the purchase was not with 
a view to war, but some hints seemed to 
point to the possibility of war. The 
right hon. Gentleman said we were a 
great Mediterranean Power, and a great 
Asiatic Power, maintaining a chain of 
fortresses from England to India. The 
distance between the two countries was 
upwards of 6,000 miles, and as the 
fortresses were only three—Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Aden—the average distance 
between them was 2,000 miles. That 
was rather a loose kind of chain. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to hint 
that the Canal might become another 
link; but it was very doubtful whether 
in case of war we could carry on our 
commerce by the aid of such a chain of 
fortresses through the Mediterranean. 
CotoneL BERESFORD said, that at 
the beginning of last Session he ventured 
to state his apprehension that foreign 
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affairs were depicted in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech with a somewhat too 
rose-coloured a pencil—that though the 
different Governments might, and with 
truth, express their good feeling to- 
wards us, still, that among themselves, 
the relations of the Continental Powers 
were by no means of so assuring and 
placid a character. When he thus gave 
expression to his misgivings, he little 
thought that so short a time would so 
amply confirm them. Scarce a twelve- 
month had passed away, and how did 
Europe stand now? Why, upon the 
magazine of a charged mine, which 
might be fired at any moment by the 
passion or caprice of one or two tribes 
of semi-barbarous mountaineers; and 
they might be assured that, when this 
mine did explode, it would topple over 
one, if not two, of the most extensive 
Empires in the commonwealth of nations. 
It was in view of such a catastrophe that 
he hailed with joy the bold and sagacious 
action taken by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in the matter of the Suez Canal. He 
hailed this action of the Government not 
so much on account of any commercial 
advantages—though they were beyond 
price—but because it announced to the 
world that we would not allow the 
affairs of the East to be arranged to our 
detriment—that we would not suffer the 
portals of Asia to be closed against us, 
and last, but greatest, that no European 
military Power should post itself be- 
tween us and the mighty dominions, 
both foreign and English, which we held 
in India and Australasia. He felt con- 
fident that Englishmen of all classes 
would rejoice that the Conservative Go- 
vernment, which two years ago was 
returned by acclamation to supersede 
a Cabinet as timorous in its foreign 
policy as it was aggressive and dangerous 
amongst ourselves and our valued insti- 
tutions, was taking an attitude in foreign 
affairs which would make the honour 
and influence of England felt throughout 
the civilized world. It was for these 
reasons that the people of England re- 
ceived the intelligence of what had been 
done with unanimous approval—the 
hon. Gentlemen the Members for Hack- 
ney excepted—and the manner of effect- 
ing it had been worthy of the measure 
itself. We had given no just cause of 
offence to anyone. We had no sinister 


motives. Our possessions were abundant, 
and we coveted no man’s gold, silver, or 
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lands; and with our goodwill there 
should be no war. Nevertheless, the 
times looked ominous, and an anecdote 
occurred to him regarding this very land 
of Egypt, which might not be without 
its significance. At Ashraf, Kait Bey, 
the famous Circassian Sultan of the 
Mamelukes, when told that Tamerlane— 
who had just overthrown the Ottoman 
Turks and taken the Sultan Bazezid 
prisoner, intended to invade Egypt, 
said—‘‘ I don’t care two aspers for the 
Kipchach cripple; let him come and 
entangle his hordes amongstthe branches 
and canal of the Nile, and I and my 
Mamelukes will soon give a good account 
of them. I don’t fear him, but I will 
tell you whom I do fear. It is those 
who will come by sea, and bring a heavy 
artillery with them.” This hint might 
not be without its use in the proximate 
future of that country. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
held that the policy of purchasing these 
shares was one question, and the way in 
which the money was obtained for that 
purchase wasanother. He did not think 
the attention of the Committee had been 
sufficiently directed to the latter point, 
and on that he wished to say a few 
words. With reference to the purchase 
of the shares it was impossible to get up 
any real debate. The country itself had 
never debated the question—it was a 
matter of feeling, not of judgment. He 
did not suppose that many of the news- 
papers had ever considered into what 
complications we might eventually be 
thrown in consequence of this purchase. 
Even the warning voice of the late Prime 
Minister had failed to produce its usual 
effect in warning the House. The mode 
in which the money had been provided 
for meeting this purchase was, he 
thought, discreditable to the country. 
If the Government required to raise 
£1,000,000—and that was all that was 
required in the first instance — they 
ought to have taken the Governor, 
Deputy Governor, and Directors of the 
Bank of England into council, and, in- 
stead of paying 2} per cent commission, 
there would have been no difficulty in 
obtaining the sum from the Bank of 
England and the other banks of London, 
without any commission whatever. At 
that very time money was lent to the 
Bank of England by Joint Stock Banks 
for 1} per cent, and that the word 
commission should be mentioned at all 
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in these days in connection with the 
financial transactions of the nation was 
in the highest degree distasteful and 
humiliating. There would have been 
ample time between the payment of 
£1,000,000 and the necessity for pro- 
viding the remainder of the money to 
call Parliament together; and if Par- 
liament had ratified the bargain, the 
other part of the money would have 
been granted in the regular Constitu- 
tional way. It would not redound to the 
reputation of England, when this ques- 
tion of the purchase of the Khedive’s 
shares had lost some of the false glare 
which at present surrouniled and ob- 
scured it, to find, as all would then ad- 
mitted, that no necessity whatever existed 
for England having to raise money at 
the same rate as Egypt herself was 
compelled to pay for loans. 

Mr. LAING said, he did not approve 
the commission, not because of its 
amount, but because it was paid by the 
wrong party—the British Government, 
instead of the Khedive. Of course, the 
Government could have gone to the 
Bank of England and borrowed the 
money at 4 per cent, or thereabouts, 
without any commission ; but the essence 
of this transaction was that there was a 
certain element of risk in it; the Go- 
vernment were not in a position to do it 
directly, and they probably ascertained 
that the Bank was not in a condition to 
advance the money. But his chief rea- 
son for rising now was that he was one 
of those who many years ago supported 
the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck) when he endea- 
voured to show that the influence of 
England ought not to be exerted against 
the Suez Canal. He felt strongly now, 
as then, that the English Government 
never made a greater mistake than in 
opposing that great international im- 
provement, in which, if completed, she 
was sure to have the largest share. He 
therefore heartily approved the action of 
the Government in purchasing those 
shares. He was anxious it should be 
felt that, notwithstanding some micro- 
scopic criticism, the country at large, 
and the Liberal Party in general, had 
not in the slightest degree altered the 
opinion at first entertained on the ques- 
tion, but deliberately approved of the 
measure. It was impossible to look at 
this as merely a little Vestry question— 
a question of purchasing the tolls over a 
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bridge or at a toll-bar. It was impos- 
sible, also, to take an isolated view of 
the matter. When Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment joined in recommending Count 
Andrassy’s Note to the Porte, that was 
a policy entirely different from the policy 
acted upon in former years. The finan- 
cial difficulties of Turkey led to the finan- 
cial crisis of Egypt, and that obliged 
the Khedive to hawk about his shares. 
A French Company was on the point of 
purchasing them, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had to decide promptly on the 
line of policy it wouldadopt. The main 
reason why the people of this country 
hailed with such unanimous approval 
the first announcement of the purchase 
of the shares was because they saw in 
it a pledge that we had broken finally 
with our old policy on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and that we recognized the fact 
that, in preserving our communication 
with India, our great and paramount 
interest lay in Egypt rather than in 
Turkey. It was breaking with that old 
and detestable policy which consisted in 
bolstering up that barbarous Power, 
Turkey, whether right or wrong, whe- 
ther against foreign aggression or legi- 
timate internal discontent. It was our 
old policy to secure a way across the 
Isthmus by influencing Turkey rather 
than Egypt. The country would hear 
with delight that we were no longer 
going to act upon the principle of sup- 
porting Turkey at all hazards, and that 
we had transferred the centre of gravity 
of our political action in the East from 
Constantinople to Cairo. The country 
had approved of the purchase, and 
was glad to find that under the pre- 
sent Government England was prepared 
to take her stand firmly and to rely upon 
herself in Eastern matters. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had sneered at the action of the 
Government as being a spirited policy 
that always met with the approbation of 
the Press which delighted in complica- 
tions. [Mr. Guapstons dissented. ] Well, 
if the right hon. Gentleman had not 
said so, somebody else had. He entirely 
approved the principle of non-interven- 
tion if it meant that England should 
not mix herself up in every petty diplo- 
matic squabble that occurred on the 
Continent, and that she should not assert 
that she was in the right when she knew 
that she was in the wrong, and that she 
should not humiliate herself by inter- 
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fering and preaching to foreign nations 
ame aaa paued rg Hn her 
opinion by arms, as she had done in the 
cases of Poland and Denmark. The 
policy of non-intervention had . been 
pushed to an extreme by those who had 
either an abhorrence of war or were in 
favour of a rigid economy in the finances, 
and had led foreign nations to believe 
that we intended to withdraw altogether 
from taking part in Continental affairs, 
because we were separated from the 
Continent by ‘the little silver streak.” 
Such a view was contrary to the feeling 
of the nation, which was willing to back 
its real interests by arms and by treasure. 
The step, therefore, taken by the Go- 
vernment had been a timely one, inas- 
much as it removed any such impression. 
At the same time, we had no selfish mo- 
tive, but wished to make the Canal an 
international affair, open to all the 
world. All the criticism that had been 
exercised had failed to get rid of the 
great fact that by the possession of these 
shares the influence of England in re- 
gard to any complications that might 
arise on Eastern Questions would be 
very greatly strengthened. As to the 
power of voting, he agreed with what 
_had been said, that in these matters 
shares were weighed, not counted. He 
had had a great deal of experience him- 
self as a director of public companies, 
and he must say that the knowledge that 
such a large interest as nearly one-half of 
the whole shares was held by one party, 
would weigh, and ought to weigh, very 
materially in any decision the Board of 
Directors might come to on points of 
policy. It seemed to him that in any 
conference regarding the direction of 
the Canal, England would stand in a 
much better position than if other na- 
tions could say—‘‘ You opposed it as 
long as you could, and you have never 
moved a finger to help it.” In an ex- 
treme case we might even split up the 
shares in order to get a larger voting 
power. He trusted some arrangement 
would be made for buying up the inte- 
rests of the other shareholders at an 
equitable price, and making it an inter- 
national concern. If the British Go- 


vernment had not taken the shares the 
French Company would have made an 
arrangement to distribute them in the 
French market, and if the shares had 
got into French hands the opportunity 
. would have been lost, and in case of 
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ment would have had pressure put upon 
it to take up a position antagonistic to 
the English Government, which might 
have led to serious quarrels. He gave 
his warm and entire approval to the 
purchase of the shares; but there were 
some questions incidental to it which he 
could not so entirely approve. The pur- 
chase of the shares involved England in 
no responsibility beyond the risk of 
losing a few thousands a-year; but in 
regard to Mr. Cave’s mission and the 
appointment of Mr. Rivers Wilson, it 
was very different. They were gentle- 
men of such eminence that it was diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that by 
sending them out to Egypt we were in- 
curring a certain amount of moral re- 
sponsibility inregard to Egyptian finance. 
If an adverse report was made, or if 
Mr. Rivers Wilson should not stay, the 
consequence must be most prejudicial 
to the credit of our ally. If, on the 
other hand, the reports were favourable, 
and Mr. Wilson stayed, could we avoid 
incurring a certain amount of responsi- 
bility towards parties who, on the 
strength of those circumstances, ad- 
vanced money? That, however, was a 
matter which might be discussed here- 
after. In regard to the purchase of the 
shares, he had no hesitation or mis- 
giving, and for the step they had taken 
he tendered his cordial thanks to the 
Government. 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, it is evident from the tenour of the 
speeches which have been delivered on 
this side as well as on the other side 
that the Vote will be agreed to, and I 
see it is the wish of the Committee that 
the debate should terminate this even- 
ing. I am glad to believe there will be 
other opportunities upon which the ques- 
tion can be discussed, and I think that 
to-morrow, when the discussion of this 
evening is considered by hon. Members 
of the House, and is read throughout 
the country, there will be a very general 
feeling of satisfaction, that for the first 
time this act of the Government has been 
thoroughly discussed in all its bearings, 
and that the other side, as well as the side 
favourable to the action of the Govern- 
ment, has at last been placed before the 
country. It was probably hardly to be 
expected that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, follow- 
ing immediately such a speech as was 
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delivered by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich, could give that 
speech a complete answer; but I think 
that the House and the country will feel 
that myright hon. Friend hasasked many 
questions which as yet have received 
no answer whatever, and which ought, 
before this question is finally disposed 
of, to receive full and categorical replies, 
and, if possible, answers. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave no answer to the ques- 
tions which my right hon. Friend put to 
him upon such subjects as these—he 
gave him no answer as to the existence 
of any precedent for the employment of 
a private firm in such a transaction as 
this. He gave him no answer as to the 
amount of speculation whichit wasalleged 
had occurred in the Canal and in Egyptian 
stock before the public announcement 
of the transaction. He gave him no 
answer to the question which he raised 
as to the unnecessary and unreasonable 
amount, as he represented, of the com- 
mission to be paid to Messrs. Rothschild 
on this transaction. He gave him no 
answer with reference to the reason 
which induced the Government having 
eagerly bought these shares, without 
being entitled to dividends or to vote— 
he gave him no answer to the question 
as to the reason why the same Govern- 
ment positively, and at a moment’s 
notice, refused the offer of the Khedive’s 
15 per cent shares. He gave him no 
answer to the question what were the 
probabilities and the grounds of expecta- 
tion that they would receive 5 per cent 
guarantee from the Khedive. He gave 
no answer to the question why, for 19 
years, there should be such a difference 
between the position of the Government 
and that of the other ordinary share- 
holders of the Canal. Finally, and most 
important of all, he gave no answer to 
the argument of my right hon. Friend, 
which was that we had exchanged a well- 
defined position—a position in which we 
stood at an advantage, and which had 
been proved to be a strong one—and had 
substituted for it a precarious position 
which could scarcely by any means be a 
stronger one than that which we had 
hesiaed: and would, in all probability, 
prove to be a much weaker one. I have 


said that the vote we are about to come 
towill probably beaunanimous one. Iam 
not going to enter into the discussion whe- 
ther technically it is competent for us to 
repudiate the transaction of the Govern- 
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ment or not. That is an interesting 
subject of discussion; but I conceive that 
were the objections to this measure ten 
times stronger than represented by hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken on this side 
of the House, and were the advantages 
to be derived from it ten times more 
doubtful than they would seem to be, the 
House would not repudiate such a trans- 
action as this, deliberately entered into 
by the Executive Government of the 
country, empowered asit is to pledge the 
eredit of the country, and which has 
acted upon its responsibility. But I am 
quite willing to gofurther. I will admit 
mit that if the House were free—techni- 
cally it is free, but practically it is not 
free at this moment—it would probably 
ratify, if not unanimously, at all events 
by a very large majority, the action of 
the Government. I am not able, per- 
haps, to appreciate so fully as hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite the reasons which would 
induce the House to take that course ; 
but I have always thought—and upon 
the first opportunity which I had of ex- 
pressing my opinion on the subject in 
public said—that, looking at the matter 
from a political point of view, there was 
a great deal to be said in favour of the 
course which the Government had taken. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, in reply to me the 
other night, said he did not know that 
the Eastern Question had any connec- 
tion with the subject, and he declined 
to reply to the question I put, whether 
the transaction had anything to do 
with it or not? But it seemed to me 
then, and seems to me still, that, look- 
ing at the state of things in Turkey at 
the time when the Government made 
that public declaration, it was an un- 
mistakable declaration, stronger than 
could be made in any despatch, that, 
whatever might be decided by the Great 
Powers of Europe as to the future des- 
tiny of the Turkish dominions, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were aware of the 
great interest this country has in Egypt 
and in the security of our communica- 
tions with our Indian possessions, and 
that they were not disposed to abandon 
those interests, but rather disposed to 
strengthen and consolidate them. I 
thought then, and still think, that a de- 
claration such as that, made in deed and 
not in word, was not inopportune; and 
if the subsequent conduct of the Govern- 
ment had corresponded with their action, 
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then a great deal might have been said 
in its favour. But the Government have 
since then done everything they could 
to weaken the effect of that action. The 
speeches and despatches of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, as well as 
the speeches of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in this House, have, every 
one of them, entirely ignored what may 
be called the political side of this ques- 
tion, and dwelt almost entirely on the 
supposed advantages which are to be 
acquired in the management of the 
Canal itself, and the disadvantages 
which it is supposed we are avoiding by 
the step that has been taken. I do not 
think it is now open to the Government 
to say, aswas said the other day, that 
Lord Derby, when speaking at Edin- 
burgh, gave only some of the reasons 
which have induced the Government to 
enter into this transaction, because we 
have on this point the authority of Lord 
Derby, as to what was meant, not only 
in his speech at Edinburgh, but in his 
despatch to Lord Lyons. Lord Lyons 
was therein instructed to acquaint the 
French Government that the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government was that the 
Khedive should keep his shares. That 
view has been repeated since, and, if so, 
it could not have been the desire of the 
Government to buy the shares; and, 
therefore, they still represent the pro- 
ceeding as one that was forced upon 
them by necessity, and not one that they 
adopted from any deliberate conviction 
of its political expediency. Every de- 
claration of that kind, in my opinion, 
weakens the political significance of the 
transaction—the aspect of it to which, 
as I have said, the greatest importance 
ought to be attached. The right hon. 
Gentleman declined the other night to 
discuss what would be the position of 
the Suez Canal in time of war—that is 
to say, he declined to take Parliament 
into his confidence on the subject. Yet 
I cannot but conceive that the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues have 
formed their opinion of what would 
happen in the eventuality which I have 
indicated. This is one of those questions 
which, sooner or later, must be discussed. 
If the right hon. Gentleman thinks there 
are any English interests that would 
suffer from its premature discussion at 
this moment, I certainly would not seek 
to induce the Government to discuss it 
prematurely ; but I cannot imagine that 
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every Government and every statesman 
in Europe has not fully considered what 
position this Canal would occupy in time 
of war, and what would be the duty of 
the Sultan and the Khedive in regard 
to its neutrality. I cannot think, there. 
fore, that a full and frank exposition to 
the House of the views of the Govern- 
ment on this subject could possibly give 
any impression to any foreign Govern- 
ment which would be prejudicial to the 
interests of this country. Although the 
right hon. Gentleman refused to discuss 
what would be done in time of war, he 
did not disdain to hint, as has already 
been referred to by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) that we were in possession of 
a chain of fortresses between England 
and Bombay; and he led it to be sup- 
posed that by the acquisition of the 
Suez Canal he would in some way add 
another link to that chain. But I do not 
think it can be too soon or too clearly 
understood by the country that the pos- 
session of these shares, as far as ex- 
plained by the Government, and as far 
as it is possible at present to see, gives 
us no advantage whatever in time of 
war; and, whatever may be the use 
made of the Canal, or whatever its 
position in time of peace, in time of war 
the Company will have nothing what- 
ever to say to that use or to that posi- 
tion, which is a question to be entirely 
decided either by the relative strength 
of the belligerents, or by the action of 
the Sultan or of the Sovereign of Egypt. 
We are in possession now, I presume, 
at least of the views of the Government 
as to the advantages of the purchase in 
time of peace. We have been told much 
of the difficulties which have arisen be- 
tween ourselves and the Company, and 
which have only been overcome by the 
interposition of the Khedive, and we 
have been led to believe that that inter- 
position of the Khedive was prompted 
by his position as a shareholder. Now, 
I cannot find in these Papers any warrant 
or authority whatever for the statement. 
The Khedive, if he was interested as a 
shareholder, was interested in the same 
way and on the same side as M. de 
Lesseps and the other shareholders. He 
did not interfere as a shareholder, he 
interfered at the direction of the Sultan, 
at the instigation of other Powers, as 
Sovereign ; and his position as Sovereign 
is—as Lord Derby has pointed out—not 
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in the slightest degree affected by the 
sale of his shares. In his despatch to 


Major General Stanton, dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1875, Lord Derby wrote thus— 


“You will, moreover, explain that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would regard as a violation 
of the Firman of the Porte, and as'inconsistent 
with the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, any 
act of the Khedive dispossessing himself in any 
manner of the control over the Suez Canal which 
has been secured to his Highness by the Com- 
pany’s concessions and statutes, and which has 
been confirmed by the Porte.” 


Therefore, on the 6th of December the 
view of the Government was that the 
territorial sovereignty over the Canal 
remained in the hands of the Khedive 
exactly in the same manner and degree 
as when he wasa shareholder. The Go- 
vernment have failed, as I humbly think, 
to show that by the purchase of these 
shares they have added in any way what- 
ever to the security which we possessed 
before in the possible intervention of the 
Sultan and the Khedive. It is perfectly 
clear that the position we occupy now is, 
in fact, rather weaker than it was before. 
As the greatest commercial State making 
use of the Canal, we had before a right 
to appeal to the Sultan and the Khedive 
for the strict enforcement of the engage- 
ments of the Company. But now, by 
entering as shareholders into the Com- 
pany we have taken up a different posi- 
tion. We have accepted, as we are told, a 
representation of three members on the 
Governing Body of the Canal. There- 
fore, we are going to attempt in some 
way or other to influence the decisions 
of the Company from the inside, instead 
of the outside, as hitherto. Supposing 
our attempt be unsuccessful, as it may 
and probably will be, I ask the House 
whether we shall be in a stronger posi- 
tion to appeal to the Khedive or the 
Sultan to require the Company to fulfil 
its obligations? An analogous case is 
familiar to hon. Members. A Committee 
of this House discussing a Private Bill 
pays every attention to the representa- 
tives of private parties whose interests 
may be concerned; but I believe no ac- 
count is ever taken by Committees of 
the representatives of a minority of 
shareholders who complain of the deci- 
sion of the majority. The Government 
have, to a certain extent, placed us in 
the position of a minority of share- 
holders, whose views will be overruled 
by the Governing Body of the Company, 
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and we have so far weakened our posi- 
tion as independent parties appealing 
for the due observance of the Company’s 
engagements. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has laid great stress on the dangers 
which we have avoided by preventing 
these shares from falling into the hands 
of others. Other hon. Gentlemen on 
the same side of the House have also 
taken up the same view; but I do not 
see that we have run any such great 
risk as appears to weigh on the mind of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Had the 
shares fallen into the hands of some 
body or some individuals independent of 
French influence—that is to say, the in- 
fluence of M. de Lesseps—that certainly 
would not have been prejudicial to our 
interests. The very worst case that 
could have occurred was that the shares 
should have fallen intothe handsof French 
proprietors, who would have thrown 
in their influence with M. de Lesseps. 
But even that does not appear to me to 
be so alarming a contingency as it does 
to Her Majesty’s Government. M. de 
Lesseps is at this moment predominant 
in the management of the Canal, and so 
long as he holds the influence he at pre- 
sent wields, and possesses the confidence 
of the shareholders, a few votes less or 
more for M. de Lesseps under these cir- 
cumstances appears to me a matterof very 
little consequence. Let usconsidernow for 
a moment the dictum that as the holders 
of two-fifths of the shares of the Com- 
pany, we must necessarily have a corre- 
sponding influence in its management. 
1 admit that in ordinary enterprizes a 
shareholder with only the same vote as 
other shareholders may, nevertheless, 
have a greater moral and indirect in- 
fluence than they when he has large in- 
terests which agree with theirs. But I 
can easily conceive a case in which a 
large capitalist who has numerous other 
undertakings of far greater importance 
to him than his shares in a certain com- 
mercial enterprize may be a large share- 
holder and yet exert no more influence 
than attaches to the bare number of his 
shares, simply because the other share- 
holders are aware that his interest is not 
the same as their own. That appears to 
me to be our case in the present instance, 
for it must be evident to all the other 
shareholders of the Canal that our chief 
interest isnot, liketheirs, to make the con- 
cern a profitable one. Our position with 
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regard to the Canal is very. different 
from theirs. We are looking upon it in 
avery different light from that in which it 
is regarded by the other shareholders, 
and so long as we cannot overbear them 
with our votes I do not see how we shall 
gain any influence by the large number 
of shares we have purchased. I think, 
therefore, we have a right to. demand 
a more satisfactory answer from the Go- 
vernment as to the advantages to be 
gained by the purchase of these shares. 
Besides, with regard to the mission of 
Mr. Cave, the Government have not 
given the House all the information 
which would have been desirable, or 
given any answer to the objections raised 
against the mission itself. It is true we 
are not directly called upon to express 
an opinion on that subject to-night, 
but to my mind it is impossible to 
dissociate the two events. Both ‘in 
Papers which have been published 
and in speeches which have been deli- 
vered, an attempt has been made to 
prove that the purchase of shares in the 
Suez Canal and Mr. Cave’s mission to 
Egypt are not in the least connected 
with each other. But when the Go- 


vernment on one day, or on two suc- 
cessive days, comes to two important de- 
cisions affecting the same country, it is 


at least difficult to believe that there is 
no connection between them. How 
does the matter stand? It appears to 
me to stand in this way. In the pay- 
ment of the £4,000,000 I maintain we 
have entered on a double transaction ; 
we have purchased the reversion of cer- 
tain shares, and we have lent a certain 
sum to the Khedive. I do not find fault 
with the transaction. It is perfectly le- 
gitimate. Atthesame time we sent out 
a special mission to inquire into the 
affairs of the Khedive, which we know 
have been for some time in an embar- 
rassed condition. Well, what is the 
obvious inference to be derived from 
this? That a financial intervention of 
some kind or another in the affairs of 
the Khedive is, or was, contemplated by 
the Government. Such an action had 
very properly been characterized as mis- 
chievous and absurd. The result has 
been what was expected. Mr. Cave 
has gone out; he has been at work; he 
has examined into the financial condition 
of the Khedive. With what result? 
Has he been able to inform the Govern- 
ment of the kind of assistance wanted 
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by the Khedive, or the nature of the 
appointment that would be offered to 
the gentleman that would be sent out? 
No; but Mr. Rivers Wilson has gone 
out with undefined powers and position, 
constituting himself a second mission, 
to inquire into the nature of the appoint- 
ment and to exercise his own judgment. 
In fact, Mr. Rivers Wilson proposes to 
himself exactly those points which Mr, 
Cave was to find out for the Government. 
I cannot help thinking that, under the 
circumstances, the full history of Mr. 
Cave’s mission has not been laid before 
us, and that financial intervention may 
still be contemplated in regard to the 
affairs of the Khedive. It may be asked, 
what harm is there in that intervention? 
There is thisharm. Either the Govern- 
ment has seriously intended to involve 
this country in vast liabilities which it 
is not disposed to undertake, or else it 
has placed the country in a position 
which redounds neither to its credit 
nor reputation. We all know what 
the person who unnecessarily interferes 
in the business of other people meets 
with; but what is to be said of a per- 
son who thus interferes who is possessed 
of vast resources, and who, after he has 
interfered and raised high expectations, 
steadily refuses to move one of his 
fingers to help those with whom he has 
meddled? This is not the position in 
which the Government ought to be 
placed, and the Government either has 
involved us in great liabilities, or it has 
placed us in a false and humiliating 
position. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, although, ac- 
cording to the noble Lord, we are going 
to give a unanimous vote, it cannot be 
denied that the discussion of this 
evening at least has proved one result. 
It has shown, in a manner about which 
neither the House of Commons nor the 
country can make any mistake, that had 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich been the Prime Minister 
of this country, the shares in the Suez 
Canal would not have been purchased. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in his nume- 
rous observations upon the Vote before 
the House, has divided them under two 
heads—what he calls the operation and 
the policy. The right hon. Gentleman 
found great fault with the conduct of 
the operation; and though that is not 
the more important portion of the busi- 
ness, and though it is one which I 
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could have wished to refrain from 
touching, from the personal details that 
must be involved necessarily in such a 
discussion, still as the question’ has been 
not only noticed by the two right hon. 
critics of the evening, but by some who 
followed them, I have no wish to avoid 
it, and I certainly shall encounter that 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
defies me to produce an instance of a 
Ministry negotiating with a private firm. 
Well, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
must be in error. (Mr. Guapsronz: 
Those were not at all my words.| Un- 
fortunately, we are all on this side under 
the impression that those were the 
words. I listened attentively to the 
right hon. Gentlemen, but it is unne- 
cessary to dwell upon the topic. I was 
only going to say that I doubted the 
accuracy of the statement; but I con- 
ceive it has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter before us, which is of an unprece- 
dented character, as I was going to 
show. The right hon. Gentleman found 
great fault with the amount of the com- 
mission which has been charged by the 
Messrs. Rothschild and admitted by the 
Government; and, indeed, both the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite took the 
pains to calculate what was the amount 
of interest which it was proposed the 
Messrs. Rothschild should receive on 
account of their advance. It is, accord- 
ing to both right hon. Gentlemen, 15 
per cent; but I must express my sur- 
= that two right hon. Gentlemen, 
oth of whom have filled the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one of 
whom has been at the head of the Trea- 
sury, should have shown by their ob- 
servations such a lamentable want of 
acquaintance with the manner in which 
large amounts of capital are commanded 
when the Government of a country may 
desire to possess them under the circum- 
stances under which we appealed to the 
House in question. I deny altogether 
that the commission charged by the 
Messrs. Rothschild has anything to do 
with the interest on the advance; nor 
can I suppose that two right hon. Gen- 
tlemen so well acquainted with finance 
as the Member for Greenwich and the 
Member for the University of London 
can really believe that there is in 
this country anyone who has £4,000,000 
lying idle at his bankers. Yet one 
would suppose, from the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Greenwich, that such is the as- 
sumption on which he has formed his 
opinion in this matter. In the present in- 
stance, I may observe, not only the possi- 
bility, but the probability, of our hav- 
ing immediately to advance the whole 
£4,000,000. was anticipated. And how 
was this £4,000,000 to be obtained ? 
Only by the rapid conversion of securi- 
ties to the same amount. Well, I need 
not tell anyone who is at all acquainted 
with such affairs that the rapid conver- 
sion of securities to the amount of 
£4,000,000 can never be effected without 
loss, and sometimes considerable loss ; 
and it is to guard against risk of that 
kind that a commission is asked for 
before advances are made to a Govern- 
ment. In this case, too, it was more 
than probable that, after paying the 
first £1,000,000, following the signature 
of the contract, £2,000,000 further might 
be demanded in gold the next day. 
Fortunately for the Messrs. Rothschild 
they were not; but, if they had, there 
would in all likelihood have been a 
great disturbance in the Money Market, 
which must have occasioned a great 
sacrifice, perhaps the whole of the 
commission. The Committee, therefore, 
must not be led away by the ob- 
servations of the two right hon. Gentle- 
men, who, of all men in the House, 
ought to be the last to make them. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich says we ought to have 
gone to our constitutional financiers and 
advisers, the Governor and Deputy Go- 
vernor of the Bank of England, and, of 
course, the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), who rose much later 
in the debate, and who spoke evidently 
under the influence of strong feeling, 
also says that we ought to have asked 
the Governor of the Bank of England to 
advance the £4,000,000. But they for- 
get that it is against the law of this 
country for the Bank to advance a sum of 
money to the Ministry. But then it may 
be said—‘‘ Though the Bank could not 
have advanced the £4,000,000, you might 
have asked them to purchase the shares.” 
But how could they have purchased the 
shares? They must have first con- 
sulted their legal adviser, who probably 
would have told them that they had not 
power to do it; but, even if that doubt- 
ful question had been decided in the 
affirmative, they must have then called a 
public Court in order to see whether they 
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could be authorized to purchase those 
shares to assist the Government. Now, I 
ask the Committee to consider for a mo- 
ment what chance would we have had of 
effecting the purchase which we made 
under the circumstances, and with the 
competitors we had to encounter, and the 
objects we had to attain, if we had pur- 
sued the course which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite hassuggested? ‘ But,” 
says the Member for the University of 
London—and this also has been echoed 
by his late right hon. Colleague—‘‘ you 
would have avoided all this, if you 
adopted the course which we indicate, 
and which I have just reminded the 
Committee is illegal, if you had only 
taken the illegal course we recom- 
mend, you would have got rid of this 
discreditable gambling, because although 
the Messrs. Rothschild, some of whom 
have been Members of this House, are 
men of honour, yet they have a great 
number of clerks who were all gambling 
on the Stock Exchange.” Now, my 
belief is that the Messrs. Rothschild kept 
the secret as well as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for I do not think a single 
human being connected with them knew 
anything about it. And, indeed, it was 
quite unnecessary for the Messrs. 
Rothschild to have violated the confi- 
dence which we reposed in them, and 
quite unnecessary even for the Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government to hold 
their tongues, for no sooner was the pro- 
posal accepted than a telegram from 
Grand Cairo transmitted the news to the 
Stock Exchange, and it was that tele- 
gram which was the cause of all the 
speculation and gambling to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred. It 
is a fact that while the matter was 
a dead secret in England, the news 
was transmitted from Cairo. That 
was the intelligence on which the ope- 
rations occurred. But I wish to say 
one word respecting the moral observa- 
tions which have been made. As to 
gambling on the Stock Exchange, are 
we really to refrain from doing that 
which we think is proper and advan- 
tageous to the country because it may 
lead to speculation? Why, not a re- 
mark was made by the noble Lord, who 
has just addressed the House, the other 
night, or by me in reply, that would not 
affect the funds. On the one side people 
would say—‘‘The Government are in 
great difficulty, and probably a Vote of 
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Censure will arise out of this Suez Canal 
speculation,” while other persons would 
observe—‘‘ There is evidently something 
coming about Egypt, and he is not 
going to let it all out.” Ought we to 
refrain from doing what is necessary for 
the public welfare because it leads to 
stock-jobbing? Why, there is not an 
incident in the history of the world that 
led to so much stock-jobbing as the 
battle of Waterloo, and are we to regret 
that that glorious battle was fought and 
won because it led to stock-jobbing? 
So much for the operations on the Stock 
Exchange. I think we have been listen- 
ing all night to remarks on this trans- 
action that have very little foundation. 
We have been admonished for conduct 
which has led to stock-jobbing and we 
have been admonished because we ap- 
plied to a private firm when, from the 
state of the law, I have shown that it 
was absolutely necessary from the cha- 
racter of the circumstances we had to 
deal with that a private firm should be 
appealed to. And now I come to the 
policy of the two right hon. Gentlemen, 
for on that portion of the subject they 
appear to agree very much. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London says--:‘‘ You have 
your shares, but you have no divi- 
dends.”’ And the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich says—‘‘ You 
have your shares, but you have no votes.” 
That is the great lamentation of the two 
right hon. Gentlemen. Shrieking and 
screaming out—‘‘ You have no votes 
and no dividends, though you have the 
shares,” they account for conduct on 
the part of the Government so totally 
devoid of sense and calculation as 
that the Government should become en- 
cumbered with: all these shares, and 
yet possess neither the advantage of 
dividends nor of voting power. They 
say this is due to the simple circum- 
stance that we acted in total ignor- 
ance, that we were innocent — nay, 
more than innocent — and that the 
most becoming thing for us to do 
would be to acknowledge and, at 
the same time, to regret our fault. 
Instead of that, they say we triumph 
in our ignorance, and they absolutely 
pretend that we were aware of the 
immense blunder we have committed. 
It is very remarkable that the two 
right hon. Gentlemen should have ven- 
tured to take up such a position in 
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this case. What is this question of 
the Suez Canal? From the numerous 
Papers which have been placed before 
the House, the House must be tolerably 
aware that during the whole period of 
the existence of the present Parliament 
the question of the Suez Canal has more 
or less been before us. I am not sure 
that in the first Cabinet Council we held 
some decision was not come to on the 
subject. Then the International Com- 
mission at Constantinople had either 
just terminated, or was involving the 
Government in a painful and diffi- 
cult Correspondence. We were repre- 
sented at the International Commission 
by Colonel Stokes, who is completely 
master of the subject, an invaluable 
public servant, and a man of great intelli- 
gence, and who had completely mastered 
all the details of what was then a very 
complicated question. From that time 
until we made the purchase in October 
last Colonel Stokes has been in almost 
constant attendance at the Foreign Office. 
The question of the Suez Canal was con- 
stantly before us, and therefore I need 
not go further to show to the Committee 
that, although it happened to be a sub- 
ject upon which we were called in the 
present instance to decide hastily, we had 


the advantage of much previous know- 


ledge. Why, my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject, and 
was himself present at the opening of 
the Suez Canal. Nothing, in short, can 
be more unfounded than the assumption 
of the two right hon. Gentlemen, who 
wished to convey to the House that Her 
Majesty’s Government had entered into 
their agreement in perfect ignorance of 
all the circumstances of the case. This, 
in fact, was the style of the whole speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe). 
Take this away ; convince the right hon. 
Gentleman—or convince, what is easier 
and more satisfactory, the Committee— 
that we were aware of these circum- 
stances, and the right hon. Gentleman 
himself confesses that he might as well 
have made no speech at all. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) proceeds in 
his attack in his own way, and makes a 
great many objections, but takes up two 
great positions as grounds of condemna- 
tion. ‘‘ First of all,”’ he says, ‘‘ I object 
to this purchase, because it will give you 
no influence.” That is the assertion of 
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the right hon. Gentleman. I might 
meet it with a counter assertion. I 
might offer many arguments to show 
that it will give us a great deal of in- 
fluence. I might refer to that which has 
already occurred, and which, though not 
in its results very considerable, shows 
some advantage from whathas been done, 
while before a year has elapsed it will 
possibly show much more. I might 
refer to the general conviction and the 
common sense of society that such an in- 
vestment cannot be treated as absolutely 
idle and nugatory, as the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes to treat it. The right 
hon. Gentleman takes a position from 
which it is certainly difficult to dislodge 
him, because it is perfectly arbitrary. 
He says—‘‘ You have no votes.” He 
views the question abstractedly. He 
says—‘‘ Here is a company, and you 
have a great many shares in it, but 
you are not allowed to vote, and 
therefore it follows you can have no 
influence.” But everybody knows that 
in the world things are not managed 
in that way, and that if you have a large 
amount of capital in any concern, what- 
ever may be the restrictions under which 
it is invested, the capitalist does exercise 
influence. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man says—‘‘ You have no real control 
over the purchase you have made; and 
yet that purchase will lead to great com- 
plications.” Sir, I have no doubt that 
complications will occur. They always 
have occurred, and I should like to know 
the state of affairs and of society in 
which complications do not and will not 
occur. We are here to guard the 
country against complications, and. to 
guide it in the event of complications; 
and the argument that we are to do 
nothing—never dare to move, never try 
to increase our strength and improve our 
position, because we are afraid of com- 
plications is certainly a new view of 
English policy, and one which I believe 
the House of Commons will never sanc- 
tion. I think under these two heads all 
the criticisms of the right hon. Gentle- 
man are contained. Butthe noble Lord 
who has just addressed us says many 
points were made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not answer. There is no 
precedent of a British Ministry treating 
with a private firm; my right hon. 
Friend did not answer that. [Mr. Guap- 
stone: I did not say so.] The right 
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hon. Gentleman, however, says he made 
no observation of the kind. Then the 
noble Lord says my right hon. Friend 
never answered the charge about specu- 
lations in Egyptian Stock. ‘Well, I have 
answered that charge. The noble Lord 
says my right hon. Friend never touched 
upon the amount of the commission. I 
have touched upon it. He says that we 
never thoroughly cleared ourselves from 
the charge of not buying the 15 per cent 
shares. I am here to vindicate our 
conduct on that point. In purchasing 
the shares we did, we purchased what 
we wanted, we gained the end we 
wished, and why we should involve 
the country in another purchase, when 
we should thereby only have repeated 
the result we had already achieved I 
cannot understand. The noble Lord 
says my right hon. Friend never ex- 
pressed what expectations we had of re- 
ceiving the £200,000 a-year from the 
Khedive. We certainly do expect to 
receive the £200,000 a-year from the 
Khedive, but we do not suppose that 
interest which is at the rate of 5 per 
cent is quite as secure as it would be 
if it were at the rate of 3} per cent. 
Then the noble Lord says that my right 
hon. Friend never met the charge of the 
right hon. Gentleman that our policy 


would lead to complications with other 


nations. We believe, on the contrary, 
that, instead of leading to complications 
with other nations, the step which we 
have taken is one which will avert com- 
plications. These are matters which to 
a great degree must be matters of opi- 
nion; but the most remarkable feature 
of the long harangue of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
is that it was in a great degree a series 
of assumptions, abstract reasonings, and 
arbitrary conclusions, after which he sat 
down quite surprised that the Vote should 
be passed unanimously, and requesting his 
allies to attack us for not answering that 
which we have felt not to be substantial, 
but toconsist of assumptions which we be- 
lieve experience will prove to be entirely 
false. The right hon. Gentleman charged 
us, lastly, with not having answered a 
charge of having abandoned a strong 
position. The right hon. Gentleman 
pictured us as having been in a good 

osition before this—a position which 
he charged us with having abandoned 
for one of a more doubtful character. 
Here again, what proof does he bring of 
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the charge he makes? ‘We found our- 
selves in a position which has been called 
a strong position, but we could not for a 
moment think that our position with 
regard to the Canal was satisfactory. 
The International Commission sat, as 
hon. Members know, before the Con- 
servatives acceded to power, and the 
work it did was greatly assisted by our 
Predecessors, and by a number of other 
able and eminent men; but, as I have 
said, no one who remembers all the cir- 
cumstances of the case and what has oc- 
curred since, can for a moment pretend 
that our position with regard to the Canal 
was then satisfactory. At that moment 
Turkey was in a very different position 
from;that which she occupies at present, 
as far as authority is concerned. The Khe- 
dive himself was in a very good position ; 
and yet those who are familiar with what 
occurred at that time know the great 
difficulties which the Government expe- 
rienced, and the very doubtful manner 
in which, for a considerable time, affairs 
looked with regard to the whole busi- 
ness. Therefore I do not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman. I feel that at 
this moment our position is much 
stronger, and for the reason that we are 
possessors of a great portion of the 
capital invested in the Canal. The noble 
Lord himself has expressed great dis- 
satisfaction, because I have not told him 
what the conduct of the Government 
would be with regard to the Canal in a 
time of war. I must say that on this 
subject I wish to retain my reserve. I 
cannot conceive anything more impru- 
dent than a discussion in this House at 
the present time as to the conduct of 
England with regard to the Suez Canal 
in time of war, and I shall therefore 
decline to enter upon any discussion on 
the subject. Then the noble Lord passed 
to the mission of Mr. Cave, and says we 
have no good account to give of it. It 
is impossible to give a good account of 
a mission which is not yet finished. I 
believe the mission of Mr. Cave to be a 
wise and a beneficial one, and I look 
with confidence to satisfactory results 
flowing from it; but really that mis- 
sion has nothing to do with the Vote of 
the evening, and it will be much better 
to defer any discussion concerning it 
until we have fuller information before 
us, and when the Envoy is himself—as I 
hope he soon will be—in his place in 
Parliament. What we have to do to- 
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night is to agree to the Vote for the pur- 
chase of these shares. I have never 
recommended, and I do not now recom- 
mend this purehase as a financial invest- 
ment. If it gave us 10 per cent of 
interest and a security as good as the 
Consols, I do not think an English 
Minister would be justfied in making 
such an investment; still less if he is 
obliged to borrow the money for the oc- 
easion. I do not recommend it either 
as a commercial speculation, although I 
believe that many of those who have 
looked upon it with little favour will 
probably be surprised with the pecuniary 
> results of the purchase. I have always, 
and do now recommend it to the country 
as a political transaction, and one which 
I believe is calculated to strengthen the 
Empire. That is the spirit in which it 
has been accepted by the country, which 
understands it though the two right hon. 
critics may not. They are really sea- 
sick of the ‘‘ Silver Streak.” They want 
the Empire to be maintained, to be 
strengthened ; they will not be alarmed 
even it be increased. Because they 
think we are obtaining a great hold and 
interest in this important portion of 
Africa—because they believe that it 
secures to us a highway to our Indian 
Empire and our other dependencies, the 
people of England have from the first 
recognized the propriety and the wisdom 
of the step which we shall sanction to- 
night. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported this day; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


UNITED PARISHES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Dalrymple, Colonel Alexander, 
Mr. M‘Lagan.) 


[BILL 62.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it was the same as a measure 
which was introduced last Session, but 
which, owing to pressure of time and 
an opposition now not repeated, had 
never got beyond a first reading. The 
Act of 1844, known as Sir James 
Graham’s Act, was an Act for disjoining 
parishes and erecting new parishes, and 
the 8th section of that Act sanctioned 
the erection of qguoad sacra parishes in 
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connection with the Church of Scotland. 
But that Act dealt only with Parliament- 
ary charges and chapels of ease, and 
omitted to deal with united parishes, of 
which there were several in Scotland. 
A “united parish” was what was known 
as a double charge, with two glebes, but 
only one minister ; and the Act of 1868, 
called the ‘‘ United Parishes Act,’ in- 
troduced into the House by private 
Members—one of whom was Sir James 
Fergusson, a near relative of his own— 
but having the support of Government, 
attempted to supply the defect by making 
these parishes divisible and providing 
that one of the churches separated from 
the Mother Church should be declared 
the church of a new parish quoad sacra. 
Unfortunately, however, that Act did 
only half its work. It failed to deal 
with the double glebe, and its pro- 
visions. were rendered nugatory, be- 
cause no arrangement was made for one 
of the glebes going with the quoad 
sacrachurch. The present Bill was con- 
sequently introduced to complete what 
the Act of 1868 omitted. It made 
as little change as was possible, and one 
of the sections provided that the heritors 
should not be liable to any increased 
liability. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the second reading of the 
Bill. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


HORSHAM WRIT. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new Writ for the election of a Member to 
serve in this present Parliament for the Borough 
of Horsham, in the room of Robert Henry 
Hurst, whose Election has been determined to 
be void.—(Mr. Adam.) 


TENANT RIGHT AT THE EXPIRATION OF 
LEASES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mutnoiiann, Bill to faci- 
litate the proof of the Ulster Tenant Right 
Custom at the Expiration of Leases in certain 
cases, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mut- 
HOLLAND, Lord Artuur Epwiy Hit1-Trevor, 
The Marquess of Hamiuron, Captain Corry, 
and Mr. Cuarne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 84.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 22nd February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Bru1s—First Reading— 
Patents for Inventions (15). 


PATENT LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in pre- 
senting a Bill for the amendment of the 
Patent Laws, said, that their Lordships 
might recollect that last Session a Bill 
for the amendment of the Patent Laws 
passed through their Lordships’ House, 
and went down to the other House of 
Parliament; but the state of Public 
Business at that time made it impossible 
to carry it through. By their Lord- 
ships’ favour, he was permitted, when 
introducing the Bill, to explain at great 
length its objects, and he certainly 
should not think of trespassing now on 
their Lordships’ indulgence by any 
lengthened statement:—but he was 
anxious, in asking permission to read 
the Bill a first time this Session, to state 
that there would be found in it two im- 
portant provisions differing from the 
former Bill. ‘They were these :—The 
proposal of the Bill of last Session was 
that there should be in future two classes 
of Letters Patent for inventions, the one 
to remain in force for a period of 14 
years—the present term—the other for 
an invention which might not seem de- 
serving of so long a period, for the 
shorter term of seven years. He ‘still 
thought it would not be an undesirable 
arrangement that there should be a dis- 
tinction of that kind, having reference 
to the subject-matter of the invention. 
However, he had found many objections 
raised to that proposal by persons much 
concerned with patents; and they sug- 
gested so strongly that it would lead to 
uncertainty or to litigation, as to whe- 
ther an invention should be entitled to 
seven or to 14 years’ protection, that he 
had thought it right to omit that provi- 
sion and to propose that patents should 
be given a protection for the uniform 
term of 14 years. The other alteration 
was of a different kind. In the Bill of 
last Session it was proposed, as the 
machinery for carrying it out, that the 
granting of Letters Patent should be 
under the direction and superintendence 
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of the Commissioners of Patents; that 
under them there should be Examiners of 
Patents, who should carefully examine as 
to the sufficiency of the specifications, and 
ascertain whether any previous patent had 
been granted for the same inventions. 
And then it was proposed that another 
class of persons—the Referees—not con- 
nected with the Patent Office, persons 
engaged in scientific pursuits, or con- 
versant with the applied sciences, might 
be resorted to in the consideration of 
any particular patent, for the purpose of 
giving advice upon it. Here again he 
found considerable unwillingness to ac- 
cede to an arrangement of that kind. 
On the one hand it was said that the 
services of persons sufficiently competent 
to give the required advice could not be 
obtained, except at a price that would 
be disproportioned to what would be 
the cost of the patent; and on the other, 
that great jealousies would be aroused 
by the selection of persons called upon 
to pronounce upon patents about to be 
brought before the public. With respect 
to that part of the Bill, therefore, he 
had thought it best to confine its ma- 
chinery to the Commissioners of Patents, 
and, under them, the Examiners, the 
regular officers of the Patent Office. 
These were the two principal points in 
the ‘new Bill to which he had now to 
ask their Lordships to give a first 
reading. 


Bill for consolidating with .Amend- 
ments the Acts relating to Letters 
Patent for Inventions presented; read 1"; 
and to be printed; and to be read 2* 
on Tuesday the 7th of March nect. 
(No. 15.) 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION.—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Lorp COTTESLOE, according to 
Notice, asked the Lord President to 
inform the House, if in his power to do 
so, When the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Accidents on Railways will 
be presented ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment propose to introduce any Bill or 
Bills on the subject during the present 
Session? The subject of loss of life at 
sea had engaged no small share of the 
attention of the House of Commons 
during last Session and the portion of 
the present Session which had already 
elapsed. It might not be that the loss 
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of life by a single railway accident was 
so great as that caused by the sinking of 
a ship at sea; but if the calamitous 
results of railway accidents were re- 
garded in the aggregate he doubted 
whether they would not be found quite 
as appalling as the accidents which oc- 
curred on the sea. Their Lordships’ 
House had already shown how sensible 
it was of the importance of the subject, 
because it was on an Address .agreed to 
and presented by their Lordships in 1874 
that the Royal Commission to inquire 
into the regulation and working of rail- 
ways, and to report on the best means to 
be adopted for the prevention of acci- 
dents was appointed. He thought, how- 
ever, that when that Commission was 
appointed few, if any, of their Lordships 
anticipated that two years would elapse 
without a Report from them. It now, 
however, appeared to be not improbable 
that yet another year might pass before 
the Commission reported. He by no 
means wished to undervalue the magni- 
tude of the task entrusted to the Com- 
mission, and he could quite understand 
that the appointment of its Chairman 
(the Duke of Buckingham) to the office 
which he now filled in India had caused 
a delay. No doubt an elaborate Report 
would be presented, and Parliament 


might expect to see a comprehensive 
measure founded on that Report; but 
all this would take time, and there was 
the probability that railway accidents 
which might be prevented would con- 


tinue to occur in the meantime. It was 
clear enough, therefore, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission were not fast 
enough to meet the urgency of the 
subject. He could not but think that 
the Royal Commission, if directed to do 
so, might be disposed to make a prelimi- 
nary Report on which a Bill dealing 
with the most pressing necessities of the 
case might be prepared and passed into 
law during the present Session. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that nobody could be 
insensible to the importance of the sub- 
ject. The appointment of the Royal 
Commission was a proof that Parliament 
and Her Majesty’s Government felt its 
importance; but, as his noble Friend 
admitted, the subject was a very large 
as well as a very important one. The 
absence from this country of the noble 
Duke the Chairman of the Commission 
had no doubt retarded its proceedings ; 
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but it must be remembered that in order 
to obtain full information and arrive at 
sound conclusions, the Commissioners 
had been obliged to take evidence over 
the whole country. In the temporary 
absence of Lord De La Warr, who had 
succeeded the Duke of Buckingham as 
Chairman, but who was now abroad, 
Lord Aberdeen was acting as Chairman, 
and the Commissioners were proceeding 
with their Report. All the evidence had 
been closed ; but he could not hold out 
any hope that the Report would be pre- 
sented this side of the Easter Recess. 
He could not agree with the noble Lord 
(Lord Cottesloe) that a preliminary 
Report from the Commission as a basis 
for legislation would be desirable. It 
would be impossible to expect any De- 
partment of the Government to under- 
take the preparation of a Bill on imper- 
fect information, and it would be no less 
unreasonable to ask Parliament to legis- 
late before it was put in possession of 
the matured views of the Commission 
and of the evidence on which those 
views had been formed. He could, how- 
ever, assure the House that the greatest 
care was taken in the preparation of the 
Report, and that there would be no un- 
necessary delay in its production. 


ARMY —THE MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duke or St. ALBANS, in rising 
to put the Question of which he had 
given Notice, with respect to alleged 
defects in the Martini-Henry rifle, said, 
he was afraid from all accounts that we 
were somewhat in the case of the epitaph 
—‘‘T was well, I would be better—here 
I am.” He was dfraid we had ex- 
changed a fairly good weapon in the 
Snider for the Martini-Henry, and that 
it had not realized the expectations 
formed of it. This was no Party ques- 
tion—it would be difficult, if one wished 
it, to know who to blame. The military 
authorities were relieved of the respon- 
sibility of choosing the arm they required 
by a Committee being appointed, and 
though the Government had been a long 
time in discovering the defects, yet their 
predecessors adopted the rifle. It was 
of the highest importance that the 
weapon supplied to the English Army 
should be the very best that could be 
procured, and it would doubtless be a 
vast disappointment to the country, 
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after the large sums expended, if it 
was found that we had not a perfect 
arm ; but it would be better to look this 
in the face, if it was not so, rather than 
leave our soldiers with a weapon in 
which they had no confidence. He 
hoped, however, that the reports he had 
heard would prove to be exaggerations. 
He spoke under contradiction from the 
illustrious Duke, and from the noble 
Earl the Under Secretary of State for 
War (Earl Cadogan), but he was told 
on good authority that between 60 and 
70 of the Martini-Henry rifles had 
become unfit for service in a battalion of 
Guards alone during the last Autumn 
Manoeuvres, and he believed complaints 
were received last year of the rifle from 
various foreign stations. But what was 
most important was the despatch of 
Lieutenant Hinxman, from Malay, de- 
scribing the rifle in the first and only 
time it had as yet been used in action. 
He said— 

“T was much disappointed with the new 
rifles. When they got hot the extractor became 
jammed, and eight or 10 of my men told me 
their rifles were useless, so I told them to take 
the wounded men’s rifles.” 


Now, if the Martini-Henry was in- 


effective against foes, it seemed also to 
be somewhat dangerous to friends. It 


seemed that a small quantity of sand or 
dirt getting into the lock would make the 


pull a hair-trigger. It was not pleasant 
to know that the man standing behind 
one had a hair-trigger, but it was doubly 
unpleasant if one knew that it was not 
only a hair-trigger, but one which neces- 
sarily must stand at full-cock. Might 
he ask any of their Lordships what 
would be their feelings if they were 
asked to join a shooting party who were 
to go over rough ground and through 
fences, and who were carrying guns 
which only could stand at full-cock ? 
From no wish to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, but as sharing the general anxiety 
which was felt on this important subject, 
he begged to ask, Whether any reports 
have been received during the past year 
with respect to defects in the Martini- 
Henry Rifle; and, if so, whether there is 
any objection to lay such Reports on the 
Table; and to state the steps (if any) 
which have been taken, and the estimated 
cost per rifle of rectifying the defects 
complained of ? 

Eart CADOGAN, in reply, said, that 
reports had been received during the 
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past year with reference to defects in 
the Martini-Henry rifle, and there was 
no objection to lay those Reports on the 
Table of the House. Among these com- 
plaints some referred to the sighting, 
some to irregularity of pull, others to 
the difficulty of extracting the emptied 
cartridges in certain cases, and, in 
isolated instances, to the weapon going 
off in the act of closing the lever. It 
was found also that the pull could be 
injured by a small amount of dust or 
dirt getting between the shoulder of the 
trigger and the trigger-plate, and that 
by the insertion of a piece of paper 
or other foreign substance, the trigger 
might be converted into a hair-trigger, 
and so the rifle might go off unexpect- 
edly and cause accident. No such acci- 
dent had occurred at Enfield since the 
manufacture of those rifles was com- 
menced there, though, of course, an im- 
mense number of rounds had been fired 
at Enfield with them. But the possi- 
bility of the occurrence had been deemed 
so serious that in October last a Confe- 
rence of Officers had met to consider the 
matter, and, on the suggestion of the 
Superintendent of the Small Arms Fac- 
tory, they came to the conclusion that a 
plan of counter-sinking the shoulder of 
the trigger and a slight additional im- 
provement in the details of the manu- 
facture of the weapon would afford a 
remedy for the danger. At a meeting of 
the Conference of the same officers in 
January it was recommended that the ne- 
cessary alteration should be made in the 
weapon. This alteration would cost only 
8s. for each rifle; it did not affect the 
principle, nor would it involve the return 
of the rifle into the factory. With re- 
gard to ‘“ half-cock ’””—which some per- 
sons considered a source of danger rather 
than of safety — the Conference, after 
much deliberation, did not recommend it. 
He had had a letter sent to him by 
Colonel Close, written by Lieutenant 
Abbott, whose name their Lordships 
would remember in connection with the 
murder of Mr. Birch, in which that 
officer said—‘‘ I wish my father to tell 
Colonel Close that the Martini rifle did 
very well.” With respect to the extrac- 
tion of the emptied cartridge, that was 
found to be the result of neglecting to 
extract the case immediately after firing, 
as, when the weapon cooled, the metal - 
of the chamber contracted and held it 
fast ; but by a new drill regulation, re- 
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quiring the soldier to extract the spent 
cartridge after firing, that difficulty 
would be avoided. The Martini-Henry 
rifle had been chosen for the British 
Army, after a long and anxious delibe- 
ration, by what he thought he might 
fairly call representative Committees. 
A sum of £1,400,000 had been already 
spent on the manufacture of that arm 
and the ammunition necessary for it, 
and therefore it was most desirable to 
render the weapon perfect by remedying 
any deficiencies. The analogy sought 
to a drawn by the noble Duke from the 
epitaph he had repeated to their Lord- 
ships hardly existed in this case, be- 
cause the dead man had called in the 
physician when he was perfectly well ; 
whereas, as regarded the Martini rifle, 
it was found to be necessary from real 
defects to call in the physician. But if, 
as was believed by competent authori- 
ties, its defects could be remedied, he 
thought their Lordships would be dis- 
posed to think it was the duty of the 
Government to do their best to make it 
a complete success. 

Eart GREY concurred with the noble 
Earl who had just addressed their 
Lordships that after so much money 
had been expended on the Martini- 
Henry rifle, the Government ought to 
try and make it a satisfactory weapon ; 
but he still more concurred with his 
noble Friend the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Somerset) when he said we ought 
to look the matter in the face, and what- 
ever we might have spent upon Martini- 
Henry rifles, we ought not to be afraid 
to ascertain whether they really were 
open to the objections urged against 
them. If they were, we were bound to 
give them up, and ought not to leave 
the British soldier with any but the 
best weapon. It was said that after 
a number of shots had been fired 
from the Martini-Henry rifle, the recoil 
was such as to interfere with the cor- 
rectness of the aim. Information on 
this and other points in connection with 
the weapon would be very desirable for 
Parliament. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he could repeat what had been said 
by his noble Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for War—that the introduction 
of the Martini-Henry rifle had not been 
undertaken hastily by the late Govern- 
ment. From 1866, when General Peel 
advertized for the best breech-loading 
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weapon for the British Army, there had 
been almost incessant inquiries into this 
subject, and it was not until their con- 
clusion that the Martini-Henry rifle had 
been adopted, with the full concurrence of 
the Commander-in-Chief, by the late Go- 
vernment. The reports of a large number 
of regiments, as to the performance of the 
Martini-Henry rifle, were highly satis- 
factory; and he believed it was stated 
on good authority that its recoil was not 
greater than that of the Snider and 
other rifles. As against the Report of 
Lieutenant Hinxman there was the un- 
qualified approval of the naval officer 
of the expedition. As to the state- 
ment of his noble Friend (the Duke of 
St. Albans) that the military authorities 
were relieved of responsibility by the 
appointment of Committees, he differed 
from that view. The responsibility lay 
with the military authorities. As to the 
objection that there was no half-cock, 
to meet that it had been recommended 
that there should be a locking bolt, but 
the illustrious Duke did not think that 
desirable. 

THE Duke or CAMBRIDGE said, he 
thought it would be very difficult to 
adopt any view in opposition to that of 
the Committees, which had gone into all 
the details of this question and had seen 
the Martini-Henry rifle under all the 
advantages and disadvantages of actual 
trial—the results of course the military 
authorities could only take on their die- 
tum. Under these circumstances, re- 
sponsibility must rest on the Committees 
as to which was the best arm. Had he 
been a member of the Conference he 
thought he would have been in favour 
of recommending a half-cock. Being 
something of a sportsman, he knew 
something of the apprehension felt by 
those who were in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of persons who were apt to 
carry their fowling-pieces on full-cock. 
He certainly did not think a bolt would 
do. He certainly should prefer an arm 
that had a half-cock, if it was possible 
to have one equally efficient with that 
arrangement, to the Martini-Henry 
without it. The theory was that breech- 
loading arms ought not to be loaded 
until they were about to be used, and 
therefore that not much danger need be 
incurred. Formerly, when individual 
men had not to make charges or rushes, 
there was not the same difficulty; but 
now, when a man was left so much to 
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his individual action, there was more 
danger in intrusting him with a loaded 
musket on full-cock. But to gain so 
many advantages as are now sought for 
we must submit to certain disadvantages. 
No doubt there had been.complaints of 
the Martini-Henry rifle going off in 
some cases without the trigger having 
been touched ; but it was said that this 
might be completely prevented in the 
manufacture of the weapon. As to the 
recoil, he believed that the complaint of 
the objectionable amount of recoil had 
been caused by the butt having been 
made too long, which prevented the 
soldier from getting it up close to his 
shoulder. In all cases, whenever a new 
arm was adopted, it would be found ne- 
cessary, after actual service, to make ad- 
justments and improvements. There 
must be a trial of the weapon in actual 
service. Firing a number of shots at 
Enfield was a very different thing from 
giving the rifles to ordinary men to be 
knocked about. It must be remembered, 
too, that the capability of men to handle 
and take care of their weapons greatly 
differed, and that small mishaps were 
sure to occur. He was satisfied, how- 
ever, that the arm was a goodarm. As 
to the difficulty of extracting the emptied 
cartridges owing to the shrinking of the 
barrel, that showed how difficult it was 
to foresee all difficulties of detail. At 
first it had not been thought necessary 
to order in the drill regulations that 
spent cartridges should be extracted im- 
mediately after firing; but as such a re- 
gulation had since been made, that 
difficulty was not likely to occur again. 
With respect to the armitself, he thought 
it right to say that 100 different kinds 
of weapons were produced when it was 
first submitted to competition. A cer- 
tain number of those were withdrawn 
by the manufacturers themselves ; a cer- 
tain number were set aside, the best 
were selected, and of these the Martini- 
Henry was finally adopted as the best 
shooting arm that could be had. 
Viscount CARDWELL hoped their 
Lordships were not understood to be de- 
bating the question whether the British 
soldier ought to be armed with the best 
possible weapon :—at whatever the cost 
the British soldier should have that 
weapon. He hoped, also, that they were 
not debating as to who was responsible for 
the adoption of the Martini-Henry rifle. 
He shrank from no responsibility in con- 
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nection with it. He hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would lay on the Table the 
results of the experiments which had 
been made within the last few months, 
that they might know whether this was 
—as he believed it to be—or was not 
the best weapon supplied to any army 
in Europe. He did not altogether agree 
with the illustrious Duke that the re- 
sponsibility belonged to the Committee 
which had recommended it. As regarded 
the history of this rifle, in March, 1867, a 
most important and valuable Committee, 
consisting of some of the greatest rifle 
shots in the Kingdom and of some ex- 
perienced soldiers, were appointed to 
inquire into the matter. They took a 
long time in their examination, and did 
not report till after he had come into 
office as Secretary for War, which he 
thought was an interval of two years 
from the time of their appointment. 
But the Government of which he was a 
Member did not act on the Report of that 
Committee. They assembled at the War 
Office some of the most experienced sol- 
diersof this country. They recommended 
that 200 rifles should be made at Enfield 
and issued to'the troops for trial. They 
were tried not only in this country, 
but in India, the Cape, and Canada. 
Well, when the reports came in the 
Committee was re-constituted, and Lord 
Elcho, who was Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Volunteers at Wimbledon, 
and the President of the Society of 
Civil Engineers were added to the Com- 
mittee. The question was again consi- 
dered by that Committee, who made 
their Report—again most favourable to 
the Martini-Henry. But the Govern- 
ment did not act on that Report. They 
assembled another body of most distin- 
guished soldiers. This body again recom- 
mended the Martini-Henry rifle ; it was 
approved by the Board of Admiralty ; it 
had the high sanction of the illustrious 
Duke, and it was not until after all these 
things that it was adopted by the late 
Government. But it was not they only 
that had adopted it, any more than it 
was they who appointed the original 
Committee, because his right hon. 
Friend the present Secretary for War, 
he was told, went most carefully into 
an examination of the subject, and, 
having done so, largely increased the 
orders which the late Government had 
given for makingthem. Healsotook steps 
for issuing the rifle to the Infantry, 
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But the real question was not the his- 
tory of the case. The real question was 
the character of the arm. the Mar- 
tini-Henry was not the best, they were 
not justified in continuing it. He hoped 
that we should not rely upon the news- 
paper reports, of which the noble Earl 
on the cross-benches had spoken, in- 
serted very likely by disappointed in- 
ventors; but that we should be put in 

ossession of the official reports made 
by the School of Musketry at Hythe and 
the regiments which had tried it. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he had not 
troubled their Lordships with any re- 
marks upon what he understood had 
been unanimously conceded—the great 
superiority of the Martini-Henry rifle 
as a weapon of precision. He could not 
promise to produce the Papers asked 
‘ for by the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Cardwell) without consulting the Se- 
cretary of State for War, but he had 
no doubt he should be able to pro- 
duce them. He might state generally 
that the Reports which had been re- 
ceived were of a most satisfactory cha- 
racter, and bore out the description of 
~ ae as the best that could be pro- 

uced. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six o’clock, 


to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 22nd February, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrix—considered in Committee 
—Resolution [February 21] reported. 

Punic Brt—Committee—Report—United Pa- 
rishes (Scotland) [62]. 


EXTRADITION TREATIES.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL EGERTON LEIGH asked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to extend as 
far as possible Extradition Treaties to 
countries where such treaties do not at 
present exist ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes. Treaties are 
in course of negotiation with France, the 
United States, Belgium, and the Nether- 
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lands for superseding those now exist- 
ing. Treaties are also in course of 
negotiation with Spain, Ecuador, the 
Argentine Confederation, Chili, Peru, 
and Venezuela. 


ARMY—ADJUTANTS OF MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If Adjutants of Militia, 
who are also Captains in the Army, 
command the Captains of the Militia 
Battalions to which they have been ga- 
zetted, while they are serving with such 
Battalions ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that a Circular would shortly be 
issued which would enable adjutants 
to take rank in the Militia according to 
the date of their commissions in the 
Army. 


INDIA—ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'REILLY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Secretary of State has received a 
reply from the Government of India to 
the Despatch of the 6th July 1872, on 
the subject of the Indian Ecclesiastical 
Establishments; and, whether he will 
lay the Correspondence upon the Table? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, in the Parliamentary Re- 
turn, No. 181, 1875, there were several 
letters, or extracts of letters, between 
the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State subsequent to the despatch 
of the 6th of July, 1872. With the ex- 
ception of the telegram which he read 
out to the hon. Gentleman the other 
night there was nothing to lay upon the 
Table of the House. The despatch, of 
which the telegram was the embodiment, 
would shortly arrive, and there was no 
objection to making it public. 


MINES—ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SIDEBOTTOM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
frequency of explosions and serious acci- 
dents in coal mines, and if he has con- 
sidered whether “‘ any fresh regulations 
can be laid down by which some further 
guarantees may be obtained that all due 
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precautions shall be taken against acci- 
dents, and that the very large sum of 
money expended on the inspection of 
mines shall bear the fruit it ought to 
bear,” in accordance with his promise 
made July 27th 1874? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, the frequency of explosions and 
accidents in coal mines was a matter 
about which he felt very much interested, 
and last year he referred it to the In- 
spectors of Mines and to Inspectors 
generally at their annual meeting; but, 
unfortunately, there was a great differ- 
ence of opinion among them. The 
matter had not, in the meantime, been 
lost sight of by him. He had referred 
this question to them at the meeting 
held that day, and he hoped to receive 
their report to-morrow, and to be able in 
a very short time to do something which 
might tend to prevent these explosions 
and accidents. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE OF MR. R. 
G. WILBERFORCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to two actions which were tried in the 
Westminster County Court on the 27th 
January last, before a jury, in which 
damages to the amount of £15 5s. were 
recovered against Reginald Garton Wil- 
berforce, esquire, of the Temple and of 
Graffham, Sussex, barrister at law, and 
justice of the peace for the county of 
Sussex, for assaulting two boys, the sons 
of an agricultural labourer, by removing 
their clothes and violently flogging them 
on their bare bodies until they were 
covered with blood, for the offence of 
digging a rabbit out of a hedge on his 
estate, the defendant having given them 
the alternative of submitting to be 
whipped or of being prosecuted before 
the bench of which he was a member; 
whether he has caused inquiry to be 
made into the circumstances under which 
those assaults were committed; and, 
whether he has made, or proposes to 
make, any representation to the Lord 
Chancellor, with a view to the removal 
of Mr. Wilberforce from the bench of 
magistrates ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I have 
communicated with Mr. Wilberforce 


since this Question was put on the 
Paper, and I am authorized by him to 
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state that there are one or two inac- 
curacies in the Question placed upon 
the Paper, the main one — the state- 
ment that he was a member of the bench 
of magistrates before whom this case 
would naturally have been brought. But 
I also thought it my duty to communi- 
cate with the County Court Judge who 
tried the action. I think the best an- 
swer I can give is to read his answer, 
He says— 

“The boys were found rabbiting in Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s land, not for the first time. Mr. W. 
complained to their father; he would not, he 
said, prosecute such youngsters, and he asked the 
father to punish them. The father said he could 
not flog them himself, because his hand was dis- 
abled; but he asked Mr. W. to flog them, and 
promised to send them to him for that S$, 
Accordingly, the following morning, the boys 
went to Mr. W. He asked them would they 
take a flogging or go to Petworth ; each said he 
would rather have 4 flogging ; each let down his 
own clothes; each stood, and Mr. W. flogged 
each of them with a birch rod, but did not lay 
his hand on either of them. He gave each of 
them such a flogging asa boy at Eton would 
have got in my time. The Pye boy boasted 
a day or two after that he did not mind it a bit. 
The question left to the jury was whether the 
flogging was, under the circumstances, too 
severe. They found for the plaintiff—damages, 
£10. The jury probably wished to mark their 
disapproval of Mr. W. thus placing himself in 
loco parentis ; but had the facts been as sug- 
gested by Mr. Taylor they would, I have no 
doubt, have given much larger damages. I 
thought the maxim volenti non fit injuria applied 
except as to any excess, and that the law was not 
as stated in the ‘ Pleader’s Guide’ as the re- 
sult of ‘ Matthews v. Offerton,’ that famous beat- 
ing in ‘Comberbach,’ 218— 

‘Where one a beating underwent 
By his own license and consent, 
Court held, and so ’twas understood, 
The license void, the beating good.’ ” 


I am bound to say that, in my opinion, 
the flogging was an error of judgment 
on the part of Mr. Wilberforce. I have 
his authority to say that it is a matter 
which he most deeply regrets. In con- 
clusion I can only say, in answer to the 
last part of the Question, that the act of 
Mr. Wilberforce was not a part of his 
duty as a magistrate. What he did was 
not done in his judicial capacity. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR gave Notice that 
on an early occasion he would call the 
attention of the House to this case and 
move a Resolution. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
QUESTION. 


Carrain PRICE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 




















Trade Union Act, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
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reco the claim of the French to 
the exclusive right of fishing on that 
part of the coast of Newfoundland ex- 
tending from Cape Ray to Cape St. 
John ; and, if they do not, whether they 
intend to take steps to prevent the 
French cruisers from seizing our fisher- 
men’s nets, and otherwise committing 
acts of interference; whether it is the 
case that the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment have recommended that a stronger 
naval force be kept in their waters, and 
if the Government intend to act on that 
recommendation; and, whether the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been directed to the complaints made 
of damage done to the Newfoundland 
fishermen by the officer commanding the 
French ship of war ‘‘ Diamant” in 1878, 
and to other acts of molestation com- 
mitted at various periods, as mentioned 
in the Fishery Reports of the Senior 
Naval Officers on the Newfoundland 
Station in 1878, 1874, and 1875 ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
Her Majesty’s Government certainly did 
not recognize any claim on the part of 
the French to an exclusive right in the 
Newfoundland coast. Complaints simi- 
lar to those which the hon. Gentleman 
had referred to had from time to time 
reached Her Majesty’s Government, and 
had engaged their anxious attention. 
The whole subject was, however, under- 
going a thorough investigation at the 
hands of a Joint Commission now sitting 
in Paris, so that he hoped an amicable 
settlement of all these difficulties would 
be shortly effected. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he would explain 
to the House why, by the 12th Section 
of the Order in Council relating to the 
Civil Service, writers are precluded from 
being appointed to the lower division of 
clerks unless they have, previously to 
the Order in Council, served as writers 
for a period of not less than three years, 
even although they can “produce cer- 
tificates from the heads of the depart- 
ment in which they are serving that it 
is desirable, in the interests of the Pub- 
lic Service, to retain and employ them in 
the same department,” and they can 
“prove their fitness by a supplementary 
examination ?”’ 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the object of 
the Order in Council was to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners. They recommended 
the appointment of what was known as 
“a lower division of the Civil Service ;”’ 
and if his hon. Friend had read the 
able Report of that Commission, he 
would see that they laid very great stress 
upon the steps which were taken for 
constituting that lower division, and es- 
pecially they pointed out that it would 
lead to the entire collapse of the plan 
if the general body of writers should be 
transferred to the new lower division.¢ 
The object of the Order in Council was 
therefore to establish the lower division 
upon an entirely new footing ; but as a 
matter of equitable consideration of the 
claims of those who had been for a con- 
siderable time employed as writers, ex- 
ceptional provision was made that, under 
certain circumstances, those who had 
been for more than three years on the 
list of writers might be exceptionally 
admitted jnto the lower division. The 
Government thought they had gone as 
far as it was right for them to go in. 
making that provision. Nobody had 
any right to complain of not being in- 
cluded in this exceptional favour; be- 
cause all the writers who had entered 
since 1870 had entered with a perfect 
knowledge of the terms upon which they 
were engaged, and they were not put in 
a worse position than that which they 
previously occupied. 


1871—Legialation. 


TRADE UNION ACT, 1871—LEGIS.- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he is 
prepared to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Trade Union Act of 1871, in accord- 
ance with the memorial presented by a 
deputation on 11th November last, the 
proposals in which he pronounced “ well 
deserving of consideration,” and “‘ very 
reasonable ;’’ or if the Government will 
support such a Bill if introduced by a 
private Member ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: When I originally introduced 
the first Friendly Societies Bill I in- 
cluded in it some clauses relating to 
trade unions which would, I think, if 
they had been adopted with any modifi- 
cations that the House might have been 
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pleased to make, have remedied the 
grievances referred to in this Question. 
However, there was a great objection 
taken at that time on the part of mem- 
bers of trade unions to be included in 
such legislation, and they have accord- 
ingly been excluded from it. In the 
course of last Autumn I received a de- 
putation from some gentlemen connected 
with trade unions, pointing out certain 
disadvantages under which they still 
labour, and I certainly did admit that 
their complaints were reasonable and 
well-founded. But I must point out to 
the hon. Gentleman that it does not lie 

¢ with me to introduce any Bill relating 
to trade unions if they are dealt with 
separately. That is rather a matter 
that would come under the cognizance 
of my right hon. Friend the Home Se- 
cretary. I think, however, I may say, 
on my right hon. Friend’s behalf as 
well as on my own, that the most con- 
venient course appears to be that gen- 
tlemen interested in the question should 
introduce a Bill containing such provi- 
sions as they think are required. If 
the Government should see such a Bill, 
and find it limited to matters that they 
can reasonably deal with, they will, of 
course, be ready to give it any proper 
support. 


THE STAMP ACT—MARINE POLICIES, 
“ SASSOON V. HARRIS.”"—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If his attention has 
been directed to the case of Sassoon ». 
Harris, and the severe strictures of the 
Bench on the Stamp Act, reported in 
the ‘‘ Shipping and Mercantile Gazette” 
of the 17th January last; and, whether 
he will consider the desirability of as- 
similating the Duty on Marine Insurance 
to that on Fire and Life policies ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course I have noticed, as 
everybody has done, the case in ques- 
tion. I understand that this is by no 
means the first occasion on which a simi- 
lar complaint has been made. Indeed, 
as long ago as 1812 precisely the same 
difficulty was felt, and was somewhat 
similarly animadverted upon in a 
Court of Law. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) has introduced a Bill intended 
to meet this difficulty, and he has been 
in communication with me, and, through 
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me, with the Board of Inland Revenue 
on the subject; and if an arrangement 
can be made as to the terms of the Bill, 
it will be of such a character as will 
obviate the difficulty complained of, 
which gave rise to this particular case. 
With regard to the last part of the 
Question, I believe the hon. Gentleman 
is in error in speaking of the duty on 
fire and life policies as if it was the 
same on both. There is a considerable 
difference between them. There is a 
fixed duty in the case of fire policies, 
and a sliding scale in the case of life 
policies. As to an assimilation of the 
marine insurance duty to the fire insur- 
ance duty, the question is really one of 
revenue, to which I am not prepared to 
give any answer. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—UNSEA.- 
WORTHY SHIPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, How many of the 
550 vessels surveyed by the Board of 
Trade between 5th August 1873 and 
30th June 1875, for alleged defects, and 
that 515 were found unseaworthy, were 
stopped for the placing of their lamps, 
and matters not imperilling life and 
property; and if he will consider the 
desirability of classifying similar future 
Returns, say into coasting and foreign, 
causes endangering life, &c. directly, 
such as overloading and radical defects, 
and minor causes, such as cxew accom- 
a pre ventilation, placing lamps, 
&e. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: All 
the 550 ships which appear in the Re- 
turn as detained were alleged to be un- 
seaworthy. Though some may have 
been first detained for defective lights, 
&e., they would not appear on the Re- 
turn unless there were also allegations 
of unseaworthiness imperilling life or 
property. The Returns are monthly, in 
two tables, one showing the number of 
ships detained for defective hull or 
equipments, the other for alleged over- 
loading—none for minor causes. The 
classification may perhaps be somewhat 
improved in the way suggested by sepa- 
rating coasters from foreign-going ships. 


MINES INSPECTORS REPORTS FOR 1875. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 

tary of State for the Home Department, 
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When the collective Reports of the In- 
spectors of Mines for the year 1875 may 
be expected to be laid upon the Table 
of the House; and, whether he will 
direct that such Reports, if not ready 
now - printing, be prepared without 
delay 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, there were a great number of Re- 
turns which must be made to the In- 
spectors of Mines, and those Returns 
had not, under the Act, to be sent in 
till the Ist of February. It then took 
a considerable time for the Inspectors 
to put them in proper form; and the 
3lst of March was always held to be 
the earliest day on which the Reports 
could practically be finished. He would 
give special directions that they should 
be presented to him on or before that 
day. 


SASINE OFFICE (EDINBURGH). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACKINTOSH asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the Sasine Office in 
Edinburgh, and that the fees exacted 
during last year exceeded the expenses 
over fifty per cent; and, whether he will 
not relieve owners of property in Scot- 
land by ordering a great reduction in 
the scale of fees charged in the above 
office ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: My atten- 
tion has been directed for a considerable 
time to the arrangements in the Sasine 
Office in Edinburgh, and the departments 
connected with that office, including that 
of the searches of incumbrances affecting 
property. I have also had numerous 
representations made to me in regard 
to the inadequacy of the staff in these 
departments, and the necessity of their 
being increased, so as to secure greater 
despatch in the transaction of the busi- 
ness coming before them. In conse- 
quence of the representations which 
have been made by me, and by the offi- 
cials connected with these departments, 
the Treasury has deemed it necessary to 
order a considerable increase of staff, 
and consequently of expenditure, with a 
view to meet the public convenience in 
regard to greater expedition in obtaining 
searches, and making the indices of 
sasines available in the provincial dis- 
tricts, in terms of the Act of 1868. Fully 
to secure these objects may probably to 
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some extent make further demands on 
the Treasury; but I am glad to say 
that the administration of the Register 
of Sasines under the Act of 1868 has 
worked so satisfactorily that I have no 
doubt there will be a considerable sur- 
plus after making allowance for such 
expenditure, although I am not pre- 
pared to admit that the surplus is of 
the amount indicated in the Question. 
After the present and immediate de- 
mands upon it have been ascertained, 
the Treasury will take into considera- 
tion whether and to what extent there 
ought to be a reduction of fees for re- 
gistration and searches, as provided for 
in the Act of 1868. 


NAVY—NAVIGATING OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If, seeing that 
employment for the navigating officers 
in the Navy has been made more scarce 
by the Order which allows the Service 
officers to qualify for navigating duties, 
he will issue a reciprocal Order allow- 
ing navigating officers to qualify for 
general service duties ; or in what other 
way he proposes to compensate the 
navigating officers for the disadvan- 
tages which a change, otherwise advan- 
tageous to the public service, has im- 
posed on them? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the hon. 
Member had put to him an argumenta- 
tive Question which that was not the 
proper occasion to deal with; but he 
did not admit that navigating officers 
were prejudiced by the Order referred 
to. What he proposed to do with re- 
spect to qualifying for general service 
was to transfer navigating midshipmen 
to the executive list if they desired it, 
either in their present rank or on 
passing the examination for sub-lieu- 
tenant. 


INDIA—THE BOMBAY NATIVE ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he has any objection to lay before the 
House the Papers relating to the recent 
dismissal from the service by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Charles Stavely, Commander 
in Chief of the Bombay Army, of a 
Subadar of the 25th Bombay Native 
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cealment of insurrectional circulars ad- 
dressed to the Mahratta soldiers in the 
Bombay Native Army; and, whether it 
has been deemed expedient as yet to 
arm the Bombay Native Army with 
breechloading weapons; and, if so, to 
what extent the change has been carried 
out ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: No 
Papers have been received at the India 
Office in reference to the dismissal of 
this Native Officer of the Bombay Na- 
tive Infantry, and if we had received 
them, I question if it would be for the 
advantage of the public service to pub- 
lish them. The finding of the Court 
Martial which tried him is to be seen in 
the published General Orders of the 
Botkbay Army, dated the 31st of Decem- 
ber last. It has been deemed expedient 
to arm the Bombay Native Army with 
breechloaders, 11 regiments having this 
weapon, a number which will be in- 
creased during the ensuing year. 


NAVY—OFFICERS OF ROYAL MARINES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
Her Majesty’sGovernment intend during 
this Session to take any steps to mitigate 
or remove the exceptional disadvantages 
under which Officers of the Royal Ma- 
rine Corps are placed, especially as re- 
spects stagnation of promotion, and the 
comparatively inadequate pay of the 
Colonels Second Commandant of Royal 
Marine Light Infantry ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, he had 
stated last Session that he was precluded 
from improving the position of officers 
of the Royal Marines until the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Promotion 
and Retirement in the Army was re- 
ceived. That Report had not yet been 
presented, and he did not know when it 
would be; but until it was presented he 
could not give any definite answer to 
the Question. 


WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS— 
CESSION OF THE GAMBIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. A. MILLIS asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther it is his intention to state to the 
House the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
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Government as to the cession of the 
Gambia to France ; and, if so, when such 
statement will be made ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, he 
was not in a position yet to name the 
Committee which it was proposed to 
appoint. 


CROSSED CHEQUES.—QUESTION. 
In reply to Sir Joun Luszocr, 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that his 
Bill was chiefly intended to restrain 
facilities for theft; but if it was thought 
that on account of its importance to the 
customers of banks there should be some 
delay, he would postpone the second 
reading until Thursday the 2nd of March. 


ITALY—MURDER OF MR. HIND, NEAR 
NAPLES.—QUESTION. 


Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAX- 
WELL asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are taking steps 
to protect the interests of justice in the 
appeal to a higher tribunal, of the man 
who was found guilty of the murder of 
Mr. Hind at Naples ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken steps to secure the 
services of the eminent Italian counsel 
who was engaged on behalf of the family 
of the late Mr. Hind, at the original 
trial, for the appeal which is shortly to 
come on. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—CONVENTION AS 
TO DUES.—QUESTIONS. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I beg to give Notice that on Thursday I 
will ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether it is true as announced 
in the public papers this morning, that 
Colonel Stokes and M. de Lesseps have 
signed a document relating to the modi- 
fication of the Suez Canal duties, and 
whether that modification has been ap- 
proved of by the Khedive, the Porte, 
and the maritime Powers; and, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will postpone 
the Report on the resolution of last 
night until the House shall have some 
information upon the subject before it? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER : I can hardly see any reason for 
postponing it. There will be other pro- 
ceedings of course in connection with 
this matter, by the introduction of a 
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Bill and so on, which will give plenty 
of opportunities for discussing the ques- 
tion. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Do you intend to take the Report of the 
Resolution to-night ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It is hardly usual to take the Report of 
such an important Resolution at a late 
hour. After what hour will it not be 
taken ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I would rather wait until a 
little later in the evening before I say; 
but, of course, I should not press any- 
thing on against the wishes of the 
House. I however hope that I shall be 
allowed to take the Report of this Reso- 
lution, which follows upon the accep- 
tance of the Vote. It will afterwards be 
necessary to consider the question of 
Ways and Means, and then there will 
be the introduction of a Bill which will 

-have to pass through its various stages, 
so that there will be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for discussing the matter. Be- 
sides, there are reasons which make it 
very desirable that time should not be 
lost; and therefore I propose to take 


the Report this evening, and I can 
hardly imagine that there will be any 
inconvenience arising from that course. 


RECEPTION OF FUGITIVE SLAVES— 
THE CIRCULARS. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. WHITBREAD, in rising to 


move— 


“1, That, in the opinion of this House, a 
Slave once admitted to the protection of the 
British Flag should be treated while on board 
one of Her Majesty’s ships as if he were free, 
and should not be removed from or ordered to 
leave the ship on the ground of slavery. 2. That 
an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
humbly praying Her Majesty that all Circulars, 
Instructions, or Orders heretofore issued contra- 
vening the foregoing Resolution, or limiting 
the discretion of commanding officers in respect 
of the reception of such persons on board Her 
Majesty’s ships, shall be withdrawn.” 


said, it was not difficult for him to find a 
justification for bringing this matter 
before the House; because the feeling 
which had manifested itself throughout 
the country during the Autumn must 
have made it clear to Members of this 
House that it was necessary that this 
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subject should be brought forward. If the 
Circular which was now in force had stood 
alone, it might have been sufficient to 
call attention to those provisions which 
seemed to be faulty, and to ask either 
for the withdrawal of the whole Cir- 
cular or for an alteration of its terms. 
But that Circular did not stand alone. 
It was preceded by the Circular of July, 
and that in its turn had been preceded 
by Orders and Instructions from different 
Governments, extending over a long 
period of time. Many of these Orders 
and Instructions were open to great ob- 
jection, and he thought the time had 
come when it was necessary for Parlia- 
ment to interfere and lay down some line 
of policy which the country was ready to 
adopt. He had no desire to arrogate to 
his own side of the House any monopoly 
of humane feelings in dealing with this 
question. He was quite willing to ac- 
knowledge what Lord Carnarvon had 
done on the West Coast of Africa; and 
he had observed with gratitude that the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
recently laid upon the Table a Supple- 
mentary Treaty, which had effected a 
marked improvement in the Zanzibar 
Treaty. He wished to credit hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite with the same feelings in 
this matter which actuated his own side of 
the House and the whole country. This, 
however, did not deprive him of his 
right to criticize the Slave Circular where 


| he thought it faulty; and it was not be- 


cause other Governments had fallen into 
errors of a similar character that Par- 
liament should not interfere. It was, 
indeed, all the more reason why Parlia- 
ment should express a clear and definite 
opinion upon the whole question; and be- 
cause both sides of the House had fallen 
into error it might make it easier for the 
Government to retreat from an untenable 
position. He held it to be no part of 
his duty to take up the scales and en- 
deavour to mete out the portion of blame 
which each Government should bear. 
He regretted that he should have, to a 
certain extent, to reflect upon the con- 
duct of statesmen who were no longer 
present to vindicate themselves, or to 
explain their reasons for acting as 
they did; but he would ask the House 
to bear this in mind, that we should 
perhaps err if we took the circumstances 
of the present day as a guide in esti- 
mating the circumstances under which 
they acted long ago. Two distinctions 
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had to be kept in view in dealing with 
this question—first, the distinction be- 
tween slaves received on board one of 
Her Majesty’s ships on the high seas 
and those received on board in the terri- 
torial waters of a foreign slave-owning 
Power; and, next, that the reception on 
board of a slave was one thing, whilst 
the treatment and disposal of him after- 
wards was quite another thing. As to 
the reception of slaves on board Her 
Majesty’s ships on the high seas the law 
was clear and undoubted. He did not 
know whether there ever was any doubt 
cast upon it—certainly not in modern 
times—until the issue of the Circular of 
July, and that having been withdrawn 
as admittedly erroneous he need say no 
more about it. To his mind it could not 
be maintained that, under International 
Law, there was any obligation on our part 
to abstain from receiving on board Her 
Majesty’s ships on the high seas any 
— we thought fit. The course to 

e pursued in territorial waters of a 
foreign slave-owning Power was the 
point on which the greatest difficulty 
would be felt. In this case the best 
opinion appeared to be that the ex-ter- 
ritoriality of a public ship-of-war en- 
tering into such} territorial waters with- 
out express prohibition was complete; 
at all events, so far that foreign juris- 
diction was not admitted on board. In 
other words, a British ship-of-war en- 
tering such waters was to be regarded 
as forming part of these Islands, and was 
subject, and all on board of her, to 
British law alone, was, as we should say, 
under the municipal law only, although 
the foreign law prevailed round about 
it. There was, however, an implied un- 
derstanding that those on board vessels 
entering into the territorial waters of 
a foreign Power were not wilfully to 
do anything hostile to the local law. 
He had stated broadly the principles of 
International Law applicable to this sub- 
ject. But the question was not one of 
law alone; it was much more one of 
policy. Not having had the training of 
a lawyer, he would not have come for- 
ward to argue it if it had been a mere 
question of law, but upon a question of 
policy he was entitled to form an opi- 
nion; and, indeed, as a Member of that 
House he had undertaken a direct com- 
mission to urge that policy which he 
thought best; and having accepted that 
commission he had accepted a responsi- 
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bility which he could not in a case like 
this throw off upon others, but must 
discharge in his own person accordin 
to the best judgment he could form. 
Upon the ground of policy he would 
postulate this—that it was their clear 
duty, as a free and freedom-loving 
people, in dealing with this question of 
slavery, not only to be well satisfied in 
their own minds, but also to make it 
clear to the whole world, that to the 
very extreme verge that their obligations 
to other States would allow, their policy 
leant towards the side of freedom. That 
was the touchstone which should he 
applied to any argument or act affecting 
this matter—Did it, or did it not, lean 
towards the side of freedom? Now, he 
would ask the House to look for a 
moment to the last carefully prepared 
Circular. It said— 


“ Any person peers os appearing to bea 
fugitive slave seeking admission to a ship be- 
longing to Her Majesty on the high seas, the 
commander must bear in mind that, although 
Her Majesty’s Government were desirous of 
mitigating slavery, yet Her Majesty’s ships were 
not intended for the reception of persons other 
than their officers and crew.” 


This caution would seem to anybody who 
ever had any acquaintance with the way 
in which Her Majesty’s ships were com- 
manded, and the discipline which was 
maintained on board, a little superfluous ; 
because they were not so roomy or com- 
modious, not so abundantly provided 
with spare room, that either officers or 
crews would be extremely desirous of 
welcoming a large crowd of strangers on 
board. But the caution was confined to 
the case of slaves: there was no caution 
not to admit slave-owners or refugees of 
any kind but slaves. The Circular said— 
“Any person professing or appearing 
to be a fugitive slave.” How was the 
officer, before admitting a man on 
board, to ascertain that he was a slave ? 
How was he to know that? The hand 
of the landsman was apparent all through 
this Circular. The drawer of it appa- 
rently had an idea that the fugitive 
slave seeking protection came in by 
the door. The sort of way in which a 
slave usually claimed the protection of a 
British ship was by swimming to her; 
and coming in that way, they were to 
ask him who he was and so on. He 
(Mr. Whitbread) had seen a great many 
negroes—free and slave—in the water; 
and he declared that he could not form 
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the slightest opinion from seeing a negro 
in the water whether he was a free man 
or a slave. Yet the naval officer was 
told that when a man came swimming 
to his ship he must make up his mind 
whether he was a slave before admitting 
him on board. The dialects spoken by 
the negroes differed very much, and 
many of them could not be understood 
without the aid of an interpreter; so 
that, according to this Circular, the cap- 
tain would have to call in an interpreter 
to question this man while he was in the 
water as to who was. his father and 
mother, and as to whether he professed 
to be a fugitive slave. He would ask 
whether the fact of a man thus seeking 
the protection of the British flag would 
not to most minds be primd facie evidence 
that there was good reason for receiving 
him on board? ‘Not so,” said the 
framers of the Circular; ‘‘ you must first 
satisfy yourself before you receive the 
man on board that there is some suffi- 
cient reason for thus receiving him.” 
Now, he did not think that this lan- 
guage, even if he admitted the law 
or the policy to be right, would sound 
in the ear of impartial judges as lean- 
ing towards freedom. ‘The next para- 


graph in the Circular to which he de- 


sired to draw attention said to the com- 
mander of a British ship of war— 


“Within the territorial waters of a foreign 
State you are bound by the comity of nations, 
while maintaining the proper exemption of your 
ship from local jurisdiction, not to allow her to 
become a shelter for those who would be charge- 
able with a violation of the law of the place. 
If, therefore, while your ship is within the terri- 
torial waters of a State where slavery exists, 
a person professing or appearing to be a fugi- 
tive slave seeks admission into your ship, you 
will not admit him unless his life would be in 
manifest danger if he were not received on 
board. Should you in order to save him from 
this danger receive him, you ought not’ after 
the danger is past to permit him to continue on 
board; but you will not entertain any demand 
for his surrender, or enter into any examination 
as to his status.” 


As to “not entertaining any demand for 
his surrender,” that was superfluous, 
because the slave was to be surrendered 
almost before any demand could possibly 
be made for him; and as to not entering 
“into any examination as to his status,” 
he doubted whether the naval officer 
would understand what that meant. If 
wise, he would put but few questions to 
the slave, for fear he might be asking 
about the forbidden thing. The com- 





mander was told to ‘maintain the 
proper exemption of his ship from local 
jurisdiction,’ and that was immediately 
interpreted to mean that he should 
assist in enforcing on board his own 
vessel the local law of slavery. Let the 
House listen how all the strong words 
and all the hard words told against the 
slave. ‘‘ You are bound by the comity 
of nations” not to shelter him. You 
will not admit him unless his life is in 
“manifest danger.” ‘Should you” 
receive him after all this caution, then 
immediately the direct command—‘ you 
ought not to permit him to remain on 
board,” he is to be givenup. Let them 
observe how all the words told against the 
slave, and that the Circular was directed 
against the slave alone, and against the 
refugee of no other nation—only against 
the slave. He asked, did this lean to- 
wards the side of freedom? or, on the 
contrary, did not the whole of this para- 
graph weigh as heavily as language could 
weigh against the chances of the slave 
being taken on board? What it said, in 
fact, was this— ‘It is only when the 
slave’s life is in imminent danger you are 
to take him on board; then be slow to 
receive him, and be quick to give him 
up.” He might be asked at what his 
Resolution pointed, and whether he de- 
sired that our ships should be cities of 
refuge for every slave who desired to get 
on board, whether he were criminal or 
not. He said, certainly not; that he de- 
sired nothing of the kind. He knew 
very well that it was of the first neces- 
sity that a captain should have complete 
control over his ship, particularly as to 
who he admitted into it. The objection 
he had to the document was, that it was 
only levelled at the slave and not at the 
free man. He should like to say here 
that, as to holding out our ships as mere 
refuges for slaves, he did not think it the 
right way for this country to deal with 
the question of domestic slavery. If 
domestic slavery was to be approached 
it should be by some open, avowed, and 
recognized manner. It would not, he 
thought, be a dignified course for a great 
country to pursue to attempt to deal with 
it by merely taking a few slaves here and 
there from the grasp of slavery and 
transporting them to another place, for 
the result would be only to embitter the 
lives of those who remained behind, and 
probably seriously to hamper us in deal- 
ing with the question of the Slave Trade. 
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Whenever the question of domestic 
slavery was approached —and ap- 
proached it must be at a day not so 
far distant as some might suppose—he 
could not help thinking there were 
forces already at work which before 
long must break down that institution 
— it must be dealt with by an attack on 
the institution itself. As to the recep- 
tion of slaves, all he desired was that we 
should revert to the practice which pre- 
vailed before the two Circulars were 
issued, of leaving to our officers the dis- 
cretion of receiving on board their ships 
under their protection a slave, if they 
were of opinion that there were special 
circumstances in the case which justified 
them in taking that course. Let him for 
a moment ask the House to consider 
what would be the probable working of 
the Circular to which he wished to call 
their particular attention. What was 
the plain English of the words ‘“ not 
permit him to remain on board?” They 
could not mean that when the slave was 
on board one of our ships the command- 
ing officer should go up to him and say 
—‘‘ Mind, I have not given you permis- 
sion to be here,’ and yet take no steps 
to remove him. He was sure his right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty would not construe the language 
of the Circular in that manner, and tell 
him not to permit a slave to remain on 
board, but to take steps to remove him. 
It was misleading language, and did not 
in that respect compare well with the 
July document for which every one had 
a bad word, but in favour of which he 
was glad to be able to say at least 
this. Whoever drew that Circular knew 
his mind and spoke it frankly; but his 
law was bad. It was admitted to be 
so; but it had the advantage of speak- 
ing in clear language. It said that the 
slave was to be surrendered ; and that was 
the meaning of ‘‘ not permitting him to 
remain on board.” No other construc- 
tion could be put upon those words. 
But in the first Circular there was one 
crumb of comfort for the poor slave, put 
in, he believed, at the instance of the 
Admiralty, and that was, that when he was 
about to be surrendered the commanding 
officer should try to make favourable 
terms for him; even this was omitted 
from the second Circular. It was a 
hard and dry document, made as 
severe against the slave as language 
could possibly make it. It seemed 
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to him that whoever had drawn up 
that Circular must have felt the in- 
dignation with which the first had been 
regarded by the English public, and 
must have argued with himself that 
“surrender” was an ugly word, of 
which it was desirable to get rid. So 
he employed instead language which he 
thought he was not describing unfairly 
when he characterized it as an attempt 
to say to the British public—‘‘ We do 
not surrender the slave,” and to the 
slaveowner, ‘‘ We do not keep him ”— 
language with which he supposed the 
latter was very well satisfied. Let the 
House picture to itself a slave taken on 
board one of Her Mejesty’s ships after a 
long swim for his life and in a state of 
exhaustion. The risk to his life being 
over, the captain might say to the poor 
man—‘‘ You can be permitted to stop 
here no longer ;’’ and where, then, was 
he to go? On the shore there were the 
slaveowner and his assistants, while in 
the bay there were the sharks in waiting 
for him. Well, the Circular which was 
drawn for the assistance of our officers 
spoke of ‘‘when the danger is past;” 
but was it so easy for them to decide 
when that wasthe case? Let him puta 
ease by way of illustration. Suppose a 
slave came on board a ship after a hot 
pursuit, the commanding officer might, 
perhaps, acting on the humane sugges- 
tion contained in the first Circular, go on 
shore and ask the slaveowner if he was 
still angry with his fugitive slave, and 
whether he would spare him if he re- 
turned. The slaveowner replies—‘‘I was 
very angry, but I have cooled down; he is 
a good slave, and if he comes back I will 
forgive him.” The captain goes back to 
the slave and says—‘‘ Your master will 
forgive you, the danger to your life is 
past; my orders are imperative, and you 
must be put ashore.’ But suppose the 
slave were to turn round and say—‘‘ Do 
you know what my offence was? I was 
speaking to some of my fellow-slaves 
on their condition, and upon our 
hopes of setting ourselves free. We 
heard that your country had set at 
liberty a vast number of our race on the 
other side of the Continent, and that 
many others who in a distant country 
were set free within the last few 
years are now producing more as 
free labourers than they ever pro- 
duced as slaves. We wish no harm 
to our master, but we desire to have 
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our liberty too; but this is just the 
sort of thing which my master can- 
not bear, and to hear me speaking in 
that way would drive him into an un- 
overnable passion. He caught me 
doing so some time ago, and punished 
me severely; you may see the marks. 
He threatened that if I were to do so 
again he would use me still worse, and 
you can judge whether he is likely to 
carry out his threat or not. If I go back, 
something tells me I must again speak 
to my fellows in the same way, and I 
shall have to bear the consequences.” 
Would not the officer at once see in 
in the poor slave before him one in whom 
the undying flame had been lit—the 
true passionate yearning for freedom 
which once kindled could hardly be kept 
under, and, he thanked God, could 
never be quite extinguished. But the 
Circular was imperative. The danger 
being past, the man must be sent back, 
now if that man stood true to his con- 
victions, and for them met his death—it 
would have an ugly appearance when 
the story came to be known in this 
country, and would prevent one from 
wishing to be too closely connected with 
the department which had approved the 
transaction. But it might be said that, 


under such circumstances as he had just 
mentioned, where there was a certainty of 
the slave being punished, the command- 
ing officer would be justified in detaining 


him. If, however, the man was not sent 
back, what became of the good under- 
standing which it was sought to establish 
with the slaveowner, whom the Govern- 
ment were so anxious toconciliate? He 
would remind us of our bond, and would 
insist that, in accordance with it, his 
slave should be restored to him when 
the moment of danger was past; and he 
would have good ground for urging his 
claim under the circumstances. But it 
might be answered that the point was 
one which was not likely to arise, that 
the African slaves were too degraded, 
and that such a person as he had just 
sketched did not exist among them. 
Now, he at once admitted that persons 
of that character were very rare among 
the slave population. Otherwise the 
House would not now be discussing this 
question, for slavery would long ago 
have been abolished. But the country 
could not go on dealing with Africa 
as we were now doing, buying here, 
colonizing there, freeing slaves by 
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thousands, and planting them in 
States to work for themselves, driving 
roads through Africa everywhere for the 
spread of commerce and for the purpose 
of scientific investigation, even for sport, 
and expect that doing this, and teaching 
the Natives the use of our weapons and 
also a knowledge of our language, the 
last thing they would learn would be 
some of our ideas of personal free- 
dom. It was clear the question was 
one which might arise any day, and we 
should then find it, he thought, some- 
what difficult to draw a distinction be- 
tween the punishment of slaves for 
that class of offences and political 
refugees. He wondered who asked 
to have this document drawn for 
his assistance. There was, he might 
add, a most instructive Return, which 
had been moved for by the hon. Member 
for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms), and which 
he held in his hand, of all the cases in 
which during the last 10 years British 
officers on foreign stations had asked for 
instructions with regard to slaves, and it 
appeared that Sir Leopold Heath was 
the only one who had done so during 
that time. He wished to know who 
really asked for the Circular. [Mr. 
GarHorNE Harpy: Lord Northbrook. | 
He (Mr. Whitbread) did not think it was 
Lord Northbrook who asked for a Gene- 
ral Slave Circular, but that it was the 
lawyers, because they disliked being re- 
peatedly asked their opinion upon cases 
as they arose, and therefore it was said it 
would be better to make an order of 
general application and get rid of ques- 
tions being put to them. The Circular 
was said to be for the guidance of our 
officers; but it would really place them 
in an embarrassing position. Had those 
who drew the Circular ever considered 
how hard it was upon a British officer 
going out upon an errand of which here- 
tofore anyone might have been proud, 
but now with this Admiralty Circular 
on his table, dreading above all things 
lest an appeal from some helpless slave 
should be made to him—having no 
choice but strictly to obey his orders— 
yet knowing that the very act which, in 
obedience to his orders, he had to do, 
would be looked.upon with indigna- 
tion by his countrymen. As regarded 
the reception of slaves on board Her 
Majesty’s ships, there was only one 
practicable rule. It ought to be left to 
the discretion of the officer in command 
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to deal with each case on the spot, 
knowing all the circumstances; he did 
not think it possible for all the Law 
Officers of the Crown or for a Royal 
Commission to draw up a Circular on the 
reception of slaves that would stand, 
for two reasons. First it was impossible 
to draw up a general Circular applicable 
to the conditions of slavery in different 
quarters of the globe, because the whole 
circumstances of slavery differed widely 
in different quarters; secondly, if the 
Circular embraced every case which 
ought to be received, there might as 
well be no Circular at all. If it excluded 
cases which ought to be received, the 
public opinion of tho country would not 
tolerate it. He wanted to know upon 
what grounds this country could be re- 
quired to take, on board our own ships, 
any steps that would directly recognize 
or aid in the maintenance of slavery? 
The Resolutions which he had the honour 
of moving aimed at treating fugitive 
slaves on board Her Majesty’s ships ac- 
cording to the law of England, and if 
others thought that some different law 
ought to prevail on board our ships it 
was for them to make out their case, and 
not for him to make out his. In deal- 
ing with the question, whether our law 
on this question ought to prevail as 
against the local law, some considera- 
tion must be had for the object for 
which our ships were sent out, which 
was the suppression of the Slave Trade ; 
and England in endeavouring to sup- 
pressthe Slave Trade felt that if thetrade 
was suppressed, the institution of slavery 
was at an end. Yet it was contended 
that on board our own ships, sent abroad 
with this very object, we ought to recog- 
nize that which the law of England had 
repeatedly refused to recognize in any 
way. He could quite understand that 
courtesy to foreign Powers might make 
us use very great caution and discretion 
in the reception of persons on board our 
vessels ; but when once they were on 
board, without any fault on our part, if 
there were any meaning in the word ex- 
territoriality—if there was any mean- 
in the phrase that a British ship in 
territorial waters was under the Muni- 
cipal law—the law of England—he 
failed to see how it could possibly be 
contended that we were to administer 
on board our ships any fraction of the 
law of slavery. He did not believe such 
an obligation existed ; but preferred 
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to believe the dictum of Mr. Justice 
Holroyd, who, in the famous case of 
‘Forbes v. Cockrane,” tried in 1822, 
relating to certain slaves who had es- 
caped from Florida on board a British 
ship, said of the slave— 


“He ceases to be a slave in England only 
because there is no law which sanctions his 
detention in slavery; for the same reason 
he would cease to be a slave the moment 
he landed on the supposed newly discovered 
island. In this case, indeed, the fugitives did 
not escape to any island belonging to England, 
but they went on board an English shi 
which for this purpose may be considered a 
floating island—and in that ship they became 
subject to the English laws alone. They then 
stood in the same situation in*this respect as if 
they had come to an island colonized by the 
English. It was not a wrongful act in the de- 
fendants to receive them; quite the contrary. 
The moment they got on board the English 
ship, there was an end of any right which the 
plaintiff had by the Spanish laws acquired over 
them as slaves. They had got beyond the con- 
trol of their master, and beyond the territory 
where the law recognizing them as slaves pre- 
vailed; they were under the protection of 
another power.” 


What he wanted to know was, whe- 
ther it would be a wrongful act on 
the part of an officer commanding 
a ship of war to receive a slave 
on board. He maintained that the 
officer certainly had a right to receive 
the slave, and why, then, should we 
actively take steps to have the fugitive 
delivered up? What power had we to 
order officers to remove a fugitive from a 
vessel on the ground that he was a slave ? 
Supposing the slave were to resist, the 
possible legal consequences to our officers 
ought to be taken into a 
Again, supposing that a slave were to 
be taken on bvard because he was in 
danger in consequence of an emeute, 
what would his position on board be 
while the danger lasted? He must be 
either a slave or a free man; and it 
could hardly be maintained that he 
could be enfranchised one day and en- 
slaved again the next. If they felt 
bound to give him up as a slave, what 
was he in the meantime? But if they 
detained him, so as to give him up, 
what law authorized it? Or might the 
slave escape from the British ship to 
some other vessel—thus using his stay 
on board the British ship merely as a 
means to baffle the pursuit? It would 
be a very undignified position, in order 
to get out of the difficulty, to let the man 
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escape. Ifa man was not to be free as 
soon as he got under the British flag, 
when was he to be so? Was he to wait 
until he touched English soil? If so, 
they must give up the decision in the 
great case of Forbes v. Cochrane; but 
perhaps it would be said that he was 
free only when the ship got out of terri- 
torial waters and was on the high seas. 
Then see the absurdity of the position if 
a slave happened to be taken on board 
just as the ship was leaving her anchor- 
age for a short run out to sea of say a 
few hours duration, returning to her 
anchorage in the territorial waters in the 
evening. None of these regulations 
applied to the reception of the refugees 
of every nation. If the right of granting 
free asylums was to be maintained, he 
submitted that we could not adjust them 
to the colours of men, and say to the 
white man that he was free, but as the 
skin grew darker the protection was 
gradually lessened, until when they 
reached the jet black it vanished alto- 

ether. It might be urged that we 
should consult with foreign Powers and 
try to modify the international rules 
which applied to this question. But we 
did not want a Royal Commission to 
help us in communicating with foreign 
Powers. Parliament had been told in 


the Queen’s Speech that our relations 
with foreign Powers were of the most 


cordial kind. Let the Government, 
then, make use of these cordial rela- 
tions with foreign Powers and earn the 
gratitude of the human race by taking 
a step forward inthis question. At any 
rate, if they were going to consult fo- 
reign Powers, it became doubly necessary 
for Parliament to interpose and put an 
end to the doubts cast by the July and 
the more recent Circular as to the mind 
of the English people, by laying down 
some clear line of demarcation beyond 
which this country was not prepared to 
go in the direction of expediency, and 
by which it was determined to abide upon 
the ground of principle. Perhaps the 
Government were so fast bound in 
the toils of their Law Officers that 
they could not stir hand or foot. In 
that case he must appeal to indepen- 
dent Members on both sides of the 
House. In criticizing the Circulars is- 
sued by the present Government he had 
not referred specifically to the instruc- 
tions and orders of former Governments, 
for the simple reason that the last Circu- 
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lar was that more immediately before 
the House, and was the latest exposition 
of the views of the Government. In 
drawing the Motion, too, and in what 
he had said, he had endeavoured not 
needlessly to impart any Party bitterness 
to this question. At times of national 
danger independent Members on both 
sides must rally round the Government. 
But when any great principle, cherished 
by the country, was threatened it became 
the duty of independent Members to 
intimate to the Government that their 
policy was notapproved. On this ques- 
tion the House of Commons had never 
been consulted. The Prime Minister had 
said that he did not like secret instruc- 
tions on this subject, and he had good” 
reason for saying so, if they had been 
open the Government would never have 
been put into the position of having to 
acknowledge their mistake, or, what was 
still worse, of having to defend it, for 
the opinion of the country would have 
been given as unequivocally at any 
former period within the last 40 years 
as it had been given on the present 
occasion. Now that the question had 
been raised, the House of Commons 
could not shirk its responsibility. It 
was bad when a Department made a 
mistake ; it was bad when the Govern- 
ment followed the action of the Depart- 
ment; but what would be said if the 
House of Commons, speaking for the 
British nation, declared that it had not 


‘made up its mind and failed to set mat- 


ters right? Were we to tell the whole 
world that, though during all these 
years our cruisers had been on foreign 
coasts trying to suppress the slave trade, 
we could not now make up our minds 
as to the position of a slave taken on 
board one of Her Majesty’s ships? If 
this House did not know its mind, it 
stood well-nigh alone on this question ; 
for there was not a town or county in 
which the vast majority, present at any 
fair and open meeting, would not at once 
see through the web of technicalities 
with which some had endeavoured to 
surround the question and pronounce 
for a clear and decided line of policy. 
Perhaps it would be said that this 
was a question which constituencies did 
not understand — this was a lawyer’s 
question. Well, once before the House 
had received a stinging rebuke from the 
Law Courts about slavery. Speaking in 
1822, Chief Justice Best said— 
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“Tt is matter of pride to me to recollect that, 
whilst economists and politicians were recom- 
mending to the legislature the protection of this 
traffic, and senators were framing statues for its 
promotion, and declaring it a benefit to the 
country, the judges of the land, above the age 
in which they lived, standing upon the high 
ground of natural rights, and disdaining to bend 
to the lower doctrine of expediency, declared 
that slavery was inconsistent with the genius of 
the English constitution, and that human beings 
could not be the subject matter of property. Asa 
lawyer, I speak of that early determination, when 
a different doctrine was prevailing in the senate, 
with a considerable degree of professional pride.” 


He might well be proud of that deter- 
mination. The House should remember, 
then, that another tribunalmight possibly 
be called upon to decide this question, 
and to lay down the law. Did the House 
desire to wait for another rebuke from 
the Law Courts, all the more biting and 
severe because these judgments had 
been for 50 years before their eyes, and 
they had failed to read them? Did 
the House desire to wait till they were 
again told that they were unworthy 
guardians of the great principle of free- 
dom for the slave upon British soil ? 
Or did they mean to wait until a worse 
thing happened—when England halting 
found herself left behind in the race and 


the slave learned to feel himself safer. 


under another flag? England in the 
past had made this question her own; 
but there was now another people on 
whom similar motives might operate, 
and who might vie with us in this race. 
He thanked.the House for the attention 
with which they had listened to him. 
The marked silence with which his re- 
marks had been received by the other 
side of the House would fain make him 
believe that in opinion at all events they 
were not for apart. At any rate, for 
himself, feeling well assured that he was 
asking nothing contrary to the princi- 
ples of International Law, rightly un- 
derstood—feeling confident, too, that he 
was only giving expression to convic- 
tions so deep and widespread that they 
might be truly called part of the faith 
of the nation—he earnestly invited the 
House, in the terms of the Resolution 
which stood in his name, firmly, clearly, 
and once for all to claim for England 
that she did not allow herself to be under 
any bond to recognize, aid, or enforce 
on board the Queen’s ships, be they 
where they might, the hateful law of 
slavery. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Resolutions, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, a Slave 
once admitted to the protection of the British 
Flag should be treated while on board one of 
Her Majesty’s ships as if he were free, and 
should not be removed from or ordered to leave 
the ship on the ground of slavery.”—(Mr. 
Whitbread.) 


Mr. HANBURY in rising to move, 
as an Amendment— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, and in 
order to maintain most effectually the right of 
personal liberty, it is desirable to await further 
information from the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission, both as to the instructions from time to 
time issued to British naval officers, the inter- 
national obligations of this Country, and the 
attitude of other States in regard to the treat- 
ment of domestic Slaves on board of national 
ships ”’— 
said, he thought it was a subject for 
congratulation that the Motion had 
fallen into the hands of one so sure to 
treat it in a spirit of moderation as the 
hon. Member for Bedford. The question 
raised by the Motion was one in which 
both sides of the House had an equal 
interest. The slavery policy of this 
country and the maintenance of its 
maritime rights were each of them a 
national inheritance, with which no Go- 
vernment, whether Liberal or Conser- 
vative, would be allowed to tamper; 
and any Government attempting such 
a course would richly deserve the con- 
demnation of the country. In dealing 
with this question of slavery, however, 
we must recollect that we were not the 
only people concerned, and that the 
subject was one which involved very 
delicate and difficult matters of Inter- 
national Law, which could not be de- 
termined by generous impulse alone— 
certainly not by generous impulse for- 
tified by a strong admixture of Party 
animus. Whatever might be the view 
entertained outside, within the House, 
at all events, they were bound to pass 
from irresponsible declamation to a con- 
sideration of the bare facts of the case. 
Hatred of slavery was not the monopoly 
of any one party or class, and the ques- 
tion they had to consider was, not what 
we wished to do, for on that point there 
was no sort of doubt, but what we could 
do legally and of right. The law or 
comity which regulated the intercourse 
of nations was too delicate an instrument 
to handle rudely or hastily, and in deal- 
ing with it without due deliberation we 
might find that we were setting pre- 
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cedents in the case of small and weak 
States which might hereafter be used 
against ourselves by the great and 
strong. If there was one country in the 
world which must necessarily have a re- 4 
spect for International Law it must be 
an insular nation like ourselves, with a 
world-wide commerce and many distant 
dependencies; and the one question there- 
fore now was whether, if we intended 
to be regulated in our actions by the Law 
of Nations, as he presumed we did, we 
could do that which the Motion asked us 
to do? There were two sets of circum- 
stances in which we had to deal with 
slaves. Turning first to the case of slaves 
on board our ships on the high seas, he 
must premise that he had not risen to 
defend the terms of the first Circular— 
whether anyone would attempt to de- 
fend it he did not know—but that Cir- 
cular had been withdrawn by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, it had been ex- 
plained and apologized for, and it was now 
dead and buried; and he should be sur- 
prised if any hon. Member played the 
part of a vulture and raked it up out of 
its grave—because, should he do so, the 
country would not thank him for his 
trouble. What they had to do was to en- 
deavour to benefit the slave, not to make 
political capital out of him. That being 
the case, he did not think there could be 
much objection to the second Circular, 
as far as it dealt with the case of slaves 
on board our ships on the high seas, in 
which case they were not to be surren- 
dered to their owners, but were, on the 
contrary, to be cared for and landed in 
a place of security. If we were to go 
further than this, we should have the 
English Fleet turned into a refuge for 
criminals. The real difficulty arose with 
reference to the Queen’s ships in the ter- 
ritorial waters of other Powers. Nobody 
denied that the captain of a ship had 
jurisdiction over his own crew in terri- 
torial waters ; but the question was, 
whether he had jurisdiction over the 
subjects of a foreign State who might 
come on board his ship? If they had no 
jurisdiction, everyone who came on 
oard, be he slave or political refugee, 
must be given up; if he had this right, 
everybody would be only too glad that 
he should be able to receive such refu- 
pees on board his ship. What was the 
aw on this subject that had been laid 
down by Chief Justice Best in the case 
of ‘“‘ Forbes v, Cochrane,” to which the 
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hon. Member had referred ? That learned 


Judge had said, referring tocertain slaves 
on board an English ship— 


“The moment they put their feet on Board 
of a British man-of-war not lying within the 
waters of East Florida—there undoubtedly the 
laws of that country would prevail—those per- 
sons who before had been slaves were free.” 


He was surprised that the hon. Member 
should have referred to a case that told 
so strongly against him as that did. In 
drawing up their Circular the Govern- 
ment were fettered not only with legal 
precedents such as this, but by the prac- 
tice of preceding Liberal Governments, 
because in every case in which a slave 
had been ordered to be given up, that 
order had been given by some one 
of the party now sitting on the oppo- 
site benches. The opinions of Lord 
Palmerston, who took the greatest in- 
terest in this question, and knew more 
about it than anyone else, were well 
known, and they were expressed in re- 
ference to the case that occurred in 1837 
of a slave who had secreted himself on 
board Her Majesty’s ship Romney in the 
harbour of Havana. The commander 
of that vessel, Lieutenant Jenkin, de- 
livered the slave over to the authorities 
at Havana, and Lord Palmerston, on 
the 5th of January, 1838, in his official 
communication on the subject said— 

“ With reference to your despatch of the 10th 
October, containing your correspondence with 
Lieutenant Jenkin, commanding the Romney 
hulk, relative to a negro who had secreted him- 
self on board that vessel, and whom Lieutenant 
Jenkin had given up to the local authorities, I 
have to acquaint you that the course pursued by 
Lieutenant Jenkin iu this case appears to me to 
have been right and proper.” 


And not only did Lord Palmerston ex- 
press that opinion, but he communicated 
with the British Ambassador at Madrid, 
and directed him to give official notice 
to the Spanish Government of his ap- 
proval of what had been done. Passing 
over many other precedents, he came to 
what had occurred in 1870, when a most 
important despatch was sent by Mr. 
Hammond — now Lord Hammond — to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, under 
the direction of Lord Clarendon. That 
despatch was as follows :— 

“T am directed by the Earl of Clarendon to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
7th ultimo, inclosing a letter from the Com- 
mander of Her Majesty’s naval forces on the 
East Coast of Africa, relative to the complaints 
preferred against the Commanders of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s ships Nymph and Dryad, by the Hova 
authorities, with re; to their proceedings in 
carrying off and then liberating certain domestic 
slaves at Majunga, who swam off to those véssels 
to escape from their masters, and in destroying 
certain slave dhows at the same port, and I am 
to state to you in reply, for the information of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that 
Lord Clarendon conceives that the Commanders 
of Her Majesty’s ships Nymph and Dryad were 
not justified in sailing away with the slaves 
in question in the manner above set forth. The 
status of slavery being acknowledged and lawful 
in Madagascar, the commander of a British 
ship-of-war is not borne out in depriving the 
inhabitants of slaves who are rightfully their 
property, and the owners of such slaves are 
plainly entitled to compensation from us for the 
losses incurred at our hands by their abduction. 
If a British cruizer were at sea beyond the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of Madagascar, and slaves on 
shore were to seize a boat to escape to the British 
ship, the case would be different, and we might 
then fairly decline to surrender persons received 
on board under such circumstances: it is, how- 
ever, impossible to approve the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s officers in cases like the present, the 
facts of which simply amount to the entry into 
the waters of a friendly Power of a British ship, 
and to her depriving the subjects of that Power 
of their lawful property. Such a course can, 
moreover, have no other effect than to indispose 
the natives and authorities towards us, and 
would in all probability tend to prevent their 
carrying out their engagements for the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade.” 


It subsequently turned out that the 
persons carried away by the Dryad were 
free men. But Lord Clarendon, in a 
subsequent despatch, said— 


“T was not aware that it could be proved that 
any of the escaped slaves had been imported into 
Madagascar in violation of the Treaty, which 
would doubtless give thema claim to British 
protection ; but I am of opinion that the com- 
manders of Her Majesty’s cruizers are not 
justified, where slavery is legal, in receiving 
fugitive domestic slaves on board their vessels, 
or in carrying them away in spite of the local 
authorities.” 


In 1871 the following instructions ap- 
peared in the East Indian Station 
Orders :— 


“ Art. 147. Her Majesty’s Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs has decided that slaves coming on 
board ships-of-war within the territorial juris- 
diction of the country from which they escape, 
that is to say, within three miles of the shore, 
should be returned to the owners; but when it 
appears that slaves coming on board Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships have been recently imported in 
violation of Treaties, the commanders of Her 
Majesty’s ships should communicate the facts to 
the Consul, with a view to proper inquiry being 
made, rather than carry off the slaves on their 
own responsibility. 

“ Art. 148. With reference to the course to be 
pursued in the case of slaves captured by Her 
Majesty’s cruizers who may prove to have been 
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kidnapped within the territories of the Sultan of 
Savion, Her Majesty’s Governmentis of opinion 
that slaves in the above category captured within 
the Sultan’s territories or waters should, for the 
future, be restored to the proper authorities at 
Zanzibar ; but that slaves captured on the high 
seas, or without the jurisdiction of the Sultan, 
ought not to be given up to the Zanzibar 
authorities.” 


The statement he had made and the 
documents he had quoted up to this 
point settled the question as far as pre- 
ceding Governments were concerned, 
and when he was asked why the Cir- 
culars were issued, he could only say that 
Her Majesty’s Government were tied 
down by the laws enacted and the pre- 
cedents set by former Administrations ; 
and if they erred at all, it had been in 
taking the part of the slaves and going 
beyond what the law actually gave them 
power to do by ignoring the right of any 
persons to hold human beings in do- 
mestic slavery. The second Circular 
clearly could not be withdrawn. If it 
were withdrawn, the Circulars issued by 
preceding Liberal Governments would 
again come into force —Circulars far 
more stringent and far less favourable 
to the slave. The hon. Member for 
Bedford was placed in this awkward 
position—either Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Clarendon, and those who acted with 
them were guilty of issuing these strin- 
gent Circulars and despatches when In- 
ternational Law gave them the right to 
harbour the domestic slave, or Inter- 
national Law did not give that right— 
in which case the Motion of the hon. 
Member was a direct appeal to a breach 
of that International Law. For his part 
he put more faith in Lord Palmerston 
than in the semi-philanthropic, semi- 
political meetings which had lately pro- 
fessed to decide the law. Bu? the late 
Liberal Governments had not only ham- 
pered the present Government by their 
practice and by their Circulars, but they 
had bound the nation by a distinct 
promise given to the Natives, that 
they would not interfere with domestic 
slavery, Thus in 1865 was issued the 
following general instruction for the 
guidance of naval officers employed in 
the suppression of the Slave Trade :— 


“Tn your intercourse with the natives you 
will endeavour to conciliate their good-will by 
kindness and forbearance, and will take care 
that the officers and men under your command 
shall do the same. You will take special care 
not to offend the prejudices of the natives, and 
you will make allowance for any jealousy or 
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distrust with which you may be met. You will 
im! upon the natives the earnest desire of 
Great Britain for the improvement of their con- 
dition, and will clearly point out to them the 
distinction between the export of slaves which 
Great Britain is determined to put down, and 
the system of domestic slavery with which she 
does not claim to interfere.” 


In addition to this Lord Russell, in a 
despatch dated March 4, 1864, clearly 
laid it down that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not claim the right to interfere 
with the status of domestic slaves; and 
later on,‘in 1869, a Circular of instruc- 
tion was issued in which it was stated 
that— 


“Slave trade must be carefully distinguished 
from slavery : with which, as existing in foreign 
States, or on board foreign ships, not being in 
British territorial waters, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment does not claim, either by Treaty or other- 
wise, to interfere.”’ 


They were placed in this awkward di- 
lemma—either to break the faith and 
solemn word of this nation, or, in order 
to escape from the trammels in which 
preceding Governments had placed them, 
to appoint a Royal Commission, who 
might deal with the question by Treaty 
or otherwise. He wassorry to find that 


Her Majesty’s Government in issuing 
the Circulars was not only hampered by 


the decisions on International Law, by 
the Circulars, the despatches, and the 
promises of their Liberal Predecessors, 
but that in 1873 an Act was passed 
by the late Government, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) was 
a Member, sweeping away every Act 
which from 1824 to 1862 had protected 
the slave populations of the world. The 
old system of Buxton and Clarkson 
and Wilberforce was to compensate the 
owners of slaves who escaped by getting 
on board British ships, whenever we had 
no Treaty on the subject with the country 
to which the slaveowner belonged; but 
under the rule of rigid economy inaugu- 
rated by the Liberal Party, philanthropy 
at other people’s expense became the 
rule, and it was proposed instead of 
compensating slaveowners for their libe- 
rated property to deprive them of their 
slaves by force. Under the old policy, 
£20,000,000 was spent in compensation 
to our own subjects in the West Indies, 
£900,000 in compensation to Spain, 
£600,000 for a similar purpose to Por- 
tugal, and very nearly £1,000,000 in 
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compensation to foreign private slave- 
owners. That was undoubtedly a right 
principle to act upon, and it was their 
generosity, their philanthropy, which 
really cost us something, which won us 
the admiration of the world. If that 
principle was carried out in reference to 
great States of European origin, why 
were their rules or opinions to be forced 
upon small oriental States, which stood 
in a much better position in regard to 
slavery than the former, because in Asia 
and Africa it was not an exotic—an un- 
natural growth as it was in America and 
the West Indies, but a native product 
which had existed from time immemorial, 
and one which had been mitigated and 
modified by a host of usages and long 
centuries of custom. That being so, he 
did protest most emphatically against 
having one rule for weak and poor States, 
and another for those which were rich and 
powerful. The power of compensation 
was swept away by the Act of 1873, and 
so were also the elaborate provisions 
of the Act of 1824, that secured the 
future welfare of the slave; and what 
now remained was, that the Consul 
who condemned the slave had power to 
send him to anybody he liked, failing 
Treasury regulations on the subject. It 
simply amounted to this, that, instead of 
the open, acknowledged policy which 
formerly prevailed in this country upon 
this subject—a policy which everybody 
understood—we now had a secret policy, 
under which slaves were to be dealt 
with by Treasury regulations, and no- 
body was to know what would be done 
with them. The late Government had 
swept away provisions supporting those 
slaves that were captured—not simply 
the few that took refuge on board our 
own vessels, but the thousands that were 
taken in the ordinary pursuit of the 
slave trade; and it was, at present, a 
national disgrace that all these slaves 
were maintained since 1873 by two 
private societies, without the expendi- 
ture of one shilling by this country. 
In 1870 a Committee strongly urged 
upon the Government that the Im- 
perial Treasury should provide funds 
for the maintenance of slaves rescued 
by Her Majesty’s agents in Zanzibar 
from slavery; but Lord Granville, writing 
to Dr. Kirk on the 17th of March, 1874, 
concluded his despatch as follows :— 

“T have nothing to add to the instructions I 
sent to you on the 10th inst. I will only add 
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that, in consequence of a recent decision of the 
Treasury, no additional e can. be incurred 
for the present, as pro in the Report of the 
Committee, in increasing the staff of the Agency 
at Zanzibar or the naval force employed in the 
suppression of the slave trade on the East Coast, 
or in appointing consular agents along the coast 
to control the traffic within the limits to be re- 
gulated by treaty.” 

Nay, so far did matters go that, as 
appeared from the Report of the Com- 
mons’ Committee, 1871, a proposal to 
divide between the Indian and Imperial 
Exchequer the cost of maintaining the 
Agency and Consulate at Zanzibar, in 
which the India Office concurred, ‘‘ was 
negatived by the Treasury,” the conse- 
quence of which was that— 

“The Secretary of State for India in Council 
had informed the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that the Foreign Office would no longer 
be privileged to send any instructions to the 
Zanzibar Agent, and the whole matter, there- 
fore, was brought to a deadlock.” 


In short, the Slave Trade Department of 
the Foreign Office was then and there 
abolished. He was reading the other day 
a biography of the noble Lord who took 
so intense an interest in the question of 
slavery — Lord Palmerston; and what 
did he say about the conduct of those 
Governments for which he could speak 
in respect toit? He said— 

“No First Lord and no Board of Admiralty 
have ever felt any interest in the suppression of 
the Slave Trade or taken any steps of their own 
free will towards its accomplishment ; and what- 
ever they have done in compliance with the 
wishes of others, they have done grudgingly and 
imperfectly.” 

Now, there were many reasons why the 
House could not settle the question that 
night. He had shown that if the slave 
was to derive any benefit from their 
action in the matter, they were bound to 
restore the old policy of this country— 
the policy which had been swept away 
by a preceding Government—namely, 
that of compensating the slaveowner 
and finding a refuge for the slave. It 
was somewhat curious to remark the 
conduct of Gentlemen opposite on this 
question. At first there was a great 
outery about the Circular; the popular 
feeling was worked upon, and violent 
denunciations were indulged in. About 
that time the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) addressed his constituents, and 
what did he say in reference to this, the 
burning question of the day? He was 
expected to curse his enemies, but an 
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honest Statesman with an uneasy con- 
science could not curse. The right 
hon. Gentleman contented himself with 
this remark—‘‘The case was not s0 
simple as was supposed.” And, again, 
in a less guarded moment, he said— 
‘‘Why publish any Circular at all?” 
Why not in short maintain the old 
Liberal policy of surrendering the fugi- 
tive slave and saying nothing about 
it? That was what the question of 
the right hon. Gentleman amounted 
to—and what way, he asked, would 
the right hon. Gentleman vote to- 
night? The case, as he himself ad- 
mitted, was not so simple. It could not 
be decided off-hand, and in spite of all 
those difficulties of International Law 
which existed, and of all those obstacles 
which the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
Colleagues had placed in the way. And 
were those who thought so little of 
municipal Jaw, that when a great State 
was involved—when they had nego- 
tiations with the United States were 
ready to sacrifice our municipal law to 
International Law—were they going to- 
night, when the question only dealt 
with small ‘States, to over-ride Inter- 
national Law and place in its stead 
that municipal law of which on another 
occasion they thought so little? If so, 
he could only say it was, indeed, a fortu- 
nate circumstance that slavery no longer 
existed in the great State to which he 
had referred. He thought it had been 
discovered by this time that a Royal 
Commission was no extinguisher under 
which Her Majesty’s Government could 
retire from their present position. It 
would be found that it was absolutely 
necessary in order to stretch our munici- 
pal law as far as it could be stretched in 
favour of the slave. And what were 
the objections urged to the course pro- 
posed to be taken? It was said that it 
would tend to delay. Well, a Paper 
had been laid upon the Table of the 
House showing how many fugitive 
slaves had had to be dealt with during 
a considerable time, and it appeared 
that they amounted to just six in 15 
years. Surely, then, there was no such 
necessity for great speed as hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite seemed to suppose. It 
was not only the case of fugitive slaves, 
for which Her Majesty’s Government 
had done their best, that the Commission 
would have to consider, but also that of 
those victims of the slave trade for 

















































whom the late Government had done 
its worst. Again, they would have 
to make sure that by interfering with 
the status of domestic slavery they did 
not make the lot of the slave worse than 
it was before. It should be remembered, 
too, that when we suppressed the slave 
trade at sea it was carried on by land, 
and in a far more horrible manner 
than it had been at sea. The Pacific 
too was becoming a great highway 
for our commerce, and the islands 
of the Pacific were teeming with 
slavery. It would be necessary that 
rules should be drawn up for dealing 
with ‘slavery in those waters. Then, 
again, within recent years the only two 
countries of Europe which still main- 
tained slavery—Turkey and Egypt— 
had been admitted into the European 
brotherhood, and even if we had not a 
right to interfere with domestic slavery 
in those countries, we had a fair claim, 
considering the nature of our relations 
with those countries, to urge upon 
them that their flag should never cover 
slavery as it still did on the high 
seas. Turkey was spreading fast in 
those countries where slavery was most 
difficult and dangerous to deal with, 
so that that aspect of the question was 
one of growing importance. Now was 
the time to obtain from those Powers 
the right of search, and he thought they 
had a fair right also to ask the same 
right of the French Government, as there 
were parts of the world in which the 
flag of France covered the slave trade. 
There was another and more urgent 
reason why a Royal Commission should 
issue, and it was this—that public opi- 
nion was excited upon this question in 
a way in which it had not been excited 
for many years. This, then, was the 
time for the Government to act, and he 
had no doubt that an open policy—re- 
pudiating altogether those secret in- 
structions which had been too long the 
rule—would meet with the approval of 
the House and the country. It was a 
policy which would enable the public to 
see what was being done, with a full 
appreciation of the whole case in the light 
which would be thrown upon it by the 
Commission. It was one also which 
would enable the Government—having 
the whole country at their back—to deal 
finally and conclusively with this im- 
portant question. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ House” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in order to maintain most effectually the right 
of personal liberty, it is desirable to await fur- 
ther information from the Report of a Royal 
Commission, both as to the instructions from 
time to time issued to British naval officers, the 
international obligations of this Country, and 
the attitude of other States in regard to the 
treatment of domestic Slaves on board of na- 
tional ships,’—(Mr. Hanbury,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the ; 
Question.” ! 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the : 
latter part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was not a reply to his hon. 
Friend, nor was it a defence of his own 
proposition, but rather an attack upon 
the late Government for having by their 
action fettered the present Government 
in this matter, and set them an example 
which they could not avoid following. 
It might appear somewhat bold for a 
Member of the late Government imme- 
diately to rise and say he earnestly 
desired to support the Motion which his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Whitbread) had sub- 
mitted to the House. There was one 
part of the attack of the hon. Gentle- 
man which he would shortly deal with 
in which he referred to himself (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) and to the Act of 1873 which 
repealed the former Slave Trade Acts 
or the greater part of them, and re- 
enacted them by a Consolidated Act. 
Had he been aware that the hon. 
Gentleman would refer to that Act he 
should have carefully read it through, 
and also the Acts which it replaced ; 
but of this he was perfectly sure— 
that neither in the Act itself nor in the : 
statutes which it replaced was there j 
any provision whatever affecting the 
position of fugitive slaves on board Her 
Majesty’s ships. If the hon. Gentleman 
thought that the Act of 1873, in dealing 
with the actions of our officers in putting 
down the slave trade placed them in a 
disadvantageous position as compared 
with the previous one, he should only 
be too glad that it should be fairly con- 
sidered ; but that was really only leading 
them away from the subject before them. 
There might be differences of opinion as 
to the best way of carrying out our 
policy of putting down the slave trade ; 
but the question before the House 
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now was, what the captains of British 
ships should do when’ fugitive slaves 
took refuge on board. ‘The hon. 
Member for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) 
had referred to a case in 1836 in which 
Lord Palmerston was concerned. That 
was a long time ago; and if the hon. 
Member would refer to the first page of 
the Appendix it would be seen that the 
affair was not so clear and disparaging 
against Lord Palmerston as it had been 
attempted to make out. It occurred a 
very short time after our abolition of 
slavery, and there was reason to believe 
that the man referred to had been sent 
on board as a trap to get the commander 
into a difficulty, and that he was not a 
fugitive slave. The hon. Member had 
also referred to a letter written by Lord 
Clarendon in 1870. It might be said 
that he (Mr. W. E. Forster), as a Mem- 
ber of the Government of that day, was 
in a sense responsible for that letter, 
and so he was. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Disraeli) had set the 
House an example in the way of accept- 
ing responsibility the other night. He 
told them he was responsible for the 
first Slave Circular, although he never 
saw it before it was published. The 
letter of Lord Clarendon’s, he believed, 
never came before the Cabinet at all, 
and he did not happen to be a Member 
of the Cabinet at that time, and cer- 
tainly never heard of this letter until 
the Government had issued their second 
Circular. Although he did not think 
that the letter of 1870 prevented either 
him or any other Gentleman who sat on 
that Bench from expressing his opinion 
on the Motion before the House, he 
was ready to admit this amount of 
responsibility with regard to it—that 
it put him and every other Member of 
the late Government in the position that 
they would be very much to blame if 
they took advantage of the Motion to 
turn it into a Party attack. For himself, 
he regretted those letters of Lord Cla- 
rendon, and wished he had closed his 
Correspondence on the subject of fugi- 
tive slaves in 1856. In a letter written 
at that date on a case that occurred in 
Brazil, he defined the law and policy of 
this country. It was a case in which 
the master of a merchant vessel was 
supposed to have taken slaves away. 
-Lord Clarendon gave instructions that 
the masters of British merchant vessels 
should be warned of the liabilities they 
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incurred by harbouring slaves on board 
their ships with a view to carry them 
away. He said— 

“ As merchant vessels are subject to the law 
and jurisdiction of the country in whose ports 
they may be, it was right that warning should 
be given to the masters of British vessels with 
regard to this matter; but it should be borne in 
mind that if a slave were to take refuge on 
board a British ship of war, it will still, as here- 
tofore, be the duty of the captain to refuse to 
surrender such slave. 


The case which elicited this opinion from 
Lord Clarendon did not occur with a 
weak State like Madagascar or Mozam- 
bique, but with Brazil and when the 
United States was still a great slave- 
holding Power. He was sorry that 
Lord Clarendon did not abide by that 
letter. But although he very much 
regretted the Correspondence to which 
he had referred, he was glad of it 
for one result. He was glad that it 
had the result of making it impossible 
that this question could be considered a 
Party affair. They very often said on 
both sides of the House that they did 
not think the matter in hand a Party 
affair; but .there were old associations 
which would make him ashamed of him- 
self if he were to turn any anti-slavery 
question into a Party matter. The 
Motion said— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, humbly praying Her Majesty that 
all Circulars, Instructions, or Orders heretofore 
issued contravening the foregoing Resolution, 
or limiting the discretion of commanding 
officers in respect of the reception of such 
persons on board Her Majesty’s ships, shall be 
withdrawn.” 


He believed that the Station Order 
issued in consequence of Lord Claren- 
don’s letter was still in force, and in so 
far as the Motion conveyed any censure 
at all, it was a censure on the preceding 
Government as much as the present 
Government. That must not be for- 
gotten. One word with regard to the 
Station Order. The hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Hanbury) seemed to suppose 
that it was a distinct act of the late Go- 
vernment, as compared with Lord Cla- 
rendon’s letter, but it was nothing of 
the kind. It was an order issued by the 
commander of the East Indies squadron 
some time after he had received Lord 
Clarendon’s letter, simply carrying out 
the terms of that letter. This was what 
the House had before it. They had the 
Resolution giving the opinion of the 
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House with regard to fugitive slaves, 
and they had the request that an Address 
should be presented to Her Majesty 
asking for all Circulars and Orders to be 
withdrawn. He wished to repeat that 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford was not brought 
forward or supported as a Party at- 
tack on the present Government, and 
there could be no Party defeat or hu- 
miliation in the acceptance of the Mo- 
tion. If the first Slave Circular had 
been in existence, that remark would 
not have ep Both sides of the 
House ought, in fact, to take counsel 
together as to what should become of 
fugitive slaves who might obtain the 
protection of the British flag, remem- 
bering that the British Navy was the 
strongest in the world, and that the 
British people were proud of having 
been the champions of freedom for the 
slave. He was not going to say a word 
about the first Circular, for that was 
not now before the House. He did not 
know whether the Attorney General 
would think it necessary to speak upon 
it; but he agreed with the Prime Minis- 
ter that the country now was only inte- 
rested in the second Circular. It said that 
commanders of British vessels should not 
receive fugitive slaves unless their lives 
were endangered. It did not expressly 
say that the slaves should be surren- 
dered; but if a captain were told that 
directly the danger was over the slave 
was to be put on shore, there was no 
doubt the effect was that he would be 
left to the tender mercies of his master. 
He would not enter into the question of 
International Law, for two reasons— 
first, because there were many lawyers 
who would take part in the debate this 
evening; and secondly, because it seemed 
to him there was no substantial differ- 
ence of opinion between the Government 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford on the matter. He apprehended 
that the British Government had 
adopted the principle that the British 
ship was under British law, and he ap- 
prehended they had adopted it for the 
reason that they had recalled their 
first Circular, which seemed to deny 
it, while in the second Circular they 
ordered the captains to maintain the 
proper exemption of their ships from 
local jurisdiction. Nevertheless, they, 
in fact, ordered the captains to sur- 
render fugitives; and the question was, 
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would the House of Commons sanc- 
tion this, remembering that the rule 
from 1856 to 1870 was precisely the 
opposite; remembering also the posi- 
tion of our captains in the matter, our 
obligation to consider their feelings, 
and that they had not asked for 
these instructions, but that they had 
generally decided these matters in a 
straightforward and sensible manner, 
and in a way which might have been 
advantageously followed by our Admi- 
ralty and Foreign Office under both Go- 
vernments? A naval officer had written 
a letter to The Times mentioning in- 
stances in which he had rescued fugitive 
slaves whom he could not have received 
if his discretion had been limited at the 
time by the existence of this second Cir- 
cular. On the first night of the Session 
the Prime Minister gave a different 
reason from the hon. Member for Tam- 
worth for the issue of a Circular; the 
Prime Minister said that officers on 
foreign stations found themselves in- 
nocently committing illegal acts, which 
led to actions being brought against 
them and the recovery of damages, 
which had to be paid for them by this 
country, and that it was easy to under- 
stand why they should appeal for Cir- 
cular instructions. He did not know 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War intended to rest 
his reasons for issuing the Circular on 
the same ground as that taken by the 
Prime Minister, and he thought the 
House on this question ought to look at 
the Returns which were sent round only 
this morning. What did those Returns 
say? Why, that— 

“No distinct case has occurred during the last 
10 years relating to fugitive siaves which has 
ended in an action being brought against a 
British naval officer.”’ 

It followed that there had been no 
appeals by captains because no ac- 
tions had been brought against them 
and no damages recovered. Now, 
where was the reason for the Circu- 
lar? The Return proceeded to men- 
tion an ‘‘ analogous case; ’’ but the offi- 
cial who drew up the Paper must have 
done so with a slight touch of humour, 
for the analogous case was as different 
as possible. It was a case in which one 
of our ships engaged in putting down the 
slave trade went into a port and seized a 
dhow on which there were three women 
who on inquiry turned out to be voluntary 
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passengers and free women. In this case, 
then, the captain, with the best possible 
intentions, got into a difficulty through 
supposing that the women were captured 
slaves. The House had before it the 
second Circular, which declared that in 
every case captains must putslaves ashore 
directly danger appeared to be over, and 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford, which asserted that when a slave 
had obtained the protection of our flag 
he should be treated as a free man. 
He could not understand the House 
having any hesitation as between giv- 
ing its sanction to the Circular and 
adopting the Resolution. It was not 
met with a denial, for the Govern- 
ment could not support and the House 
would not assent to a denial, but 
it was met with a proposal to wait 
for information from a Commission. Did 
the House wish the Circular to remain 
in force until the Commissioners re- 
ported? The country did not wish it, 
and not a single constituency would 
sanction such a course, which involved 
the denial of freedom to those who had 
been admitted to our protection. What 
were they to wait for? The Amendment 
spoke of the instructions that had been 
issued; but they were all embodied in 
the Papers produced, which of course, 
when the Government first thought of a 
Commission, they intended to refer to 
the Commission rather than to Parlia- 
ment. The House was perfectly well 
able to form an opinion upon the in- 
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- structions without the aid of a Commis- 


sion. The next point of inquiry was as 
to ‘ the international obligations of this 
country.’’ He challenged the production 
of any Treaty by which our power as 
regarded the reception of slaves on 
board war ships was in the slightest 
degree affected ; and, if the Amendment 
referred to the interpretation of Inter- 
national Law, the j wsbaccamoohis could 
obtain the highest legal advice from the 
Lord Chancellor and their Law Officers 
without attempting to shift the burden 
of responsibility by placing it upon a 
Commission.- It had been said that an- 
other reason for the Commission was 
the attitude of other States in their 
treatment of domestic slaves on board 
national ships. Were we bound to look 


at the attitude of other countries with’ 


regard to this matter? We knew what 
the attitude of Spain and Portugal was; 
but even the attitude of France or Ger- 
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many ought not to have weight with us, 
He admitted there was one country to 
whose attitude they ought to look with 
some anxiety — namely, the United 
States of America. They were formerly 
the greatest slave-owning Power; but 
at the cost of hundreds of millions of 
money and hundreds of thousands of 
lives, they had become on anti-slavery 
Power, and he should be sorry if they, 
whilst we were waiting for the Report 
of a Commission, should take an atti- 
tude that ought to be taken by us, and 
issue a Circular that would put to shame 
both our captains and our country. No, 
it was anexcuse, not information, thatwas 
wanted. If that had been required, it 
would have been obtained, no doubt, be- 
fore the issue of the first Circular, or at 
least before the issue of the second. He 
would wait for the Report of the Com- 
mission if he th«ught no harm would 
follow ; but he thought there would be 
harm and danger in this course. There 
was a danger in the Circular remaining 
in force whilst the Commission was 
sitting ; and secondly, there was a danger 
because they did not know how far they 
might be fettered by the Report of the 
Commission. He did not think this was 
a matter of sentiment. On the contrary, 
he looked upon it as a very practical 
affair. The Prime Minister had spoken 
of the necessity of ascertaining the law 
upon the subject, and considering whe- 
ther by negotiation and treaty with 
other countries any desirable amend- 
ments could be effected; but the free- 
dom of a human being who once gained 
the protection of the British flag was 
not a matter which could be left to ne- 
gotiation or the Report of a Commission ; ° 
and the question was a very practical 
one in its bearings upon the continuance 
of slavery and the slave trade in other 
parts of the world, for, in spite of all 
our earnest efforts to put them down, 
the coolie traffic and other new forms of 
this evil rendered the danger of any re- 
actionary step almost as great as ever. 
He should be very sorry to be supposed 
to imagine that the present Government 
were not as much in earnest as to the 
suppression of slavery as any Govern- 
ment that ever existed. No man could 
have watched them without being con- 
vinced of that, especially having regard 
to the part which Lord Carnarvon had 
taken in this matter. He was glad to 
acknowledge that his hon. Friend the 
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Under Seeretary for Foreign Affairs had 
been most active in his endeavours to put 
down the slave trade as well as slavery, 
and he was sure that his hon. Friend had 
set out upon his work in the most willing 
spirit. Whenever he had spoken on this 
matter, one thing was quite clear, that 
he had not only spoken officially, but as 
of a matter which he had thoroughly at 
heart. But this was only an additional 
reason why he thought the Government 
should take advantage of the Motion of 
his hon. Friend and accept it as an ex- 
pression of the opinion of both sides of 
the House. He was sure if they did so 
it would be no humiliation on their 
part; they would rather gain honour 
and improve their position in the House. 
However, that was not his concern. His 
duty was as an independent Member, 
and he did say this, that if they were to 
have a Commission—and he supposed a 
Commission was now appointed and that 
they must have it—that Commission 
might be useful if it occupied itself in 
devising better means for putting down 
the slave trade. But let it not be ham- 
pered by the issue of any Circular or 
Order. On the contrary, let them have 
this fact to assist them—that it was the 
opinion of the House, that if any mise- 
rable slave man or slave woman, under 
any circumtances, or in any way, had 
once been admitted to the protection of 
our flag, that slave should be treated as 
a free man or woman by the Represen- 
tatives of our Queen, our rule, our prin- 
ciples, and our freedom. The character 
of the captain of a Queen’s ship was 
that of such a representative. He be- 
lieved such was the opinion of that 
‘ House, as he was sure it was the convic- 
tion of the country, and he trusted that 
it would be looked upon as the determi- 
nation of both, and would be carried 
into practice. 

THz ATTORNEY GENERAL felt 
there was a sort of conflict between the 
burning desire this country had to sup- 
press slavery, and the obligations it was 
under in regard to foreign States. The 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Resolu- 
tion, in a most able and temperate 
speech, said the subject involved a ques- 
tion of law and a question of policy. He 
would endeavour to deal with both, 
although he was more particularly con- 
cerned with the question of law. They 
learnt pretty clearly from the Papers 
which had been laid on the Table why 
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instructions had been issued on this sub- 
ject. It seemed that the Government of 
India had become alive to the difficulties 
which arose in consequence of slaves— 
who were the property of the subjects 
of foreign States where slavery was 
legalized, States which were in amity 
with this country—having escaped from 
their masters and come on board our 
vessels lying either in the territorial 
waters of foreign States, or outside those 
territorial waters. The matter was, 
therefore, brought under the attention 
of the proper Department of the Govern- 
ment to be dealt with. The right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had referred to him in connec- 
tion with the first Circular, and, as his 
name had been mixed up with it outside 
these walls, he might be permitted to 
say a few words on the subject. He did 
not pretend that the first Circular should 
be supported rather than the present 
one; but, as he had been attacked, he 
thought the House would allow him to 
make some short explanation and offer 
some comments upon it. The proper 
Department to take cognizance of the 
subject was the Foreign Office, which, 
taking into consideration the despatches 
received from India, after some little 
interval, sought the advice of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The Law Officers 
of the Crown were then Sir John Kars- 
lake and Sir Richard Baggallay, assisted 
by the standing counsel for the Foreign 
Office, Dr. Deane. Noneof those gentle- 
men were there to defend the course they 
took or justify the opinion they gave, 
and hevery much regretted their absence. 
Sir John Karslake, who then held the 
highest office of the three, had been 
exiled from the House by a calamity 
which they all regretted—a calamity 
which, he believed, had been brought 
upon him by his devotion and his arduous 
labours. Sir Richard Baggallay had been 
elevated to a high position on the Bench, 
and Dr. Deane did not possess the 
honour of a seat in that House; but 
those Gentlemen posssesed reputation 
and learning; they were accomplished, 
judicious lawyers, and their reputation 
would speak for them. Having been 
asked for their opinion upon this matter, 
they gave it. He was not going through 
that opinion; but it dealt with slaves 
getting on board Her Majesty’s vessels 
in territorial waters and at sea, and that 
opinion was submitted to the proper 
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authority. Itdid not touch on the ques- 
tion of slaves in a country with which 
this Government had a Treaty—slaves 
getting on board and claiming their 
freedom in terms of the Treaty. There 
were several Treaties with countries to 
this effect—that, after a certain date, 
slavery in those countries should cease, 
and everybody should be free, while up 
to that date every one in slavery should 
continue in it. The Government sought 
the opinion of the Law Officers. Sir 
Richard Baggallay was Attorney General, 
and he (Sir John Holker) had the honour 
to be Solicitor General. The opinion of 
the Law Officers and Dr. Deane would 
be found practically embodied in the 
Letter which was written by the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and which 
was to be found in the Papers before 
the House. That Letter was submitted 
to the Law Officers, and they were asked 
whether it substantially conveyed the 
opinion they had expressed, and they 
said it did. That was all the explana- 
tion he had to make about that Letter. 
There was one little clause not originally 
in that Letter as it came under the atten- 
tion of the Law Officers, but was inserted 
afterwards between the Foreign Office 
and the Admiralty—that in surrendering 


slaves certain steps should be taken to in- 


sure their proper treatment. That was 
what had been called by the Mover of the 
Resolution the crumb of comfort which 
the Circular contained. The Letter of 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
having been laid before the Law Officers, 
and they having stated that it expressed 
their opinion substantially, he felt him- 
self as responsible for the earlier opinion 
as for the later one just as much as any 
of his legal friends. He did not shrink 
from saying so; because, whatever opi- 
nion might be entertained by others, he 
believed that, in substance, the opinions 
on which the first Slave Circular was 
founded were right, and, except in one 
particular, were open to no objection 
whatever. He might be wrong; but 
the House would pardon him for ex- 
pressing the opinion he entertained. The 
first Circular was framed on these opi- 
nions. It might be lacking in precision 
and accuracy of language—it was redun- 
dant, and, perhaps, dealing with the ques- 
tion of the surrender of slaves, it was open 
to greater objection, and on these grounds 
it was withdrawn. Both the original 
and the present Circular had been 
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attacked not merely on account of the 
phraseology which had been used, but 
of the idea which that phraseology was 
intended to express, as conveying a false 
and erroneous notion of the law relating 
to slavery and as springing from a false 
idea of the policy which ought to be 
pursued towards the nations where 
slavery was law. Now, the first Circular 
dealt with slaves under three conditions 
—first, with slaves getting on board a 
British public vessel lying in the terri- 
torial waters of a foreign Power; 
secondly, with slaves getting on board 
a British public vessel lying outside 
territorial waters on the high seas, or 
outside the three-mile limit; and thirdly 
with slaves, or rather with persons who 
were the subjects of a Power with whom 
this country had a treaty, to the effect 
that after a certain date slavery should 
cease, and that up to that date all those 
in slavery should remain so, seeking 
refuge by resort to a British vessel, 
asserting that they were free, and asking 
that their freedom might be respected. 
Two different views seemed to be taken 
of the law on this matter. These views 
had not been propounded with distinct- 
ness except by the hon. Gentleman 
who opened this debate; but one might 
know what they were from what had 
been stated outside the House. The 
first view seemed to be that a slave who 
got on board a British public vessel was 
to be kept there, according to what was 
called ‘the popular doctrine,” which 
had been advocated by the hon. Member 
for Bedford to-night, and in and out of 
the House by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford—namely, that 
the deck of that public vessel was to all 
intents and purposes British soil, and 
had the attributes of British soil, so that 
when a slave got there he was free. 
The hon. Member for Bedford contended 
that the slave was to be kept on board. 
[Mr. WuirsreaD: I did not say that he 
was to be kept there, but that he was 
not to be sent away.] Well, the slave 
was either to be kept there or not to be 
sent away. The lawyers said he was 
not be sent away; but that amounted to 
the same thing as saying that he was to 
be kept in the ship; because by the 
comity of nations, by the courtesy which 
one nation extended to another, the 
foreign Power in whose waters the vessel 
was lying would not, ought not to, and 
could not exercise any jurisdiction upon 
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her deck. These were the two views 
presented of the question, and he would 
like to examine them to see whether they 
were sound in law. The matter was of 
the gravest possible moment. It was 
not represented by any one that the 
Government were desirous to protect 
slavery; but it was expedient to come to 
a conclusion as to the legal position of 
this question. Now, let the House con- 
sider the position of a British public 
vessel regarded as British soil, and lying, 
not merely in territorial waters, but in 
the harbour of a foreign State, pressing 
against the very wall of a foreign quay, 
with the foreign dominions stretching 
all around her. This was a matter 
worthy of the gravest consideration, be- 
cause consequences of the gravest cha- 
racter would flow from this doctrine. 
He knew that it had been said by 
eminent writers on International Law 
that, in the waters of a foreign State, 
a public vessel was part of the terri- 
tory of the country to which she be- 
longed. But that expression was only 
used for the purpose of conveying in 
a short and succinct phrase the idea of 
the legal status of such a vessel, which 
it might take a long and involved state- 
ment, or perhaps a chapter to explain 
with accuracy. But nothing was more 
dangerous in dealing with a legal argu- 
ment of any kind than a resort to meta- 
phor; and on this question more error 
had arisen from the use of metaphor 
than from anything else. He did not 
say this merely for the purpose of de- 
fending his own view; but he might 
appeal to the authority of many eminent 
writers as to the abuse of metaphorical 
language. He would content himself, 
however, with quoting from one most 
eminent and accomplished, though diffi- 
dent writer, ‘‘ Historicus,” who, in one 
of his letters to Zhe Times 10 years ago, 
dealt with the question of metaphor, 
though not in connection with the sub- 
ject now under discussion. Speaking of 
Bastiat, ‘‘ Historicus” said that that 
acute writer in all the impatience of 
common sense had put up a prayer to 
Heaven to preserve us from metaphor, 
but that Heaven had not been pleased 
to hearken to his prayer; and he went 
on to say that images were pestilent 
enough in the domain of politics and re- 
ligion, but nowhere were they more 
noxious than in the sanctuary of the 
law. Referring to the position that a 
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neutral merchant vessel was an integral 
portion of neutral territory, ‘‘ Historicus”’ 
said that the metaphor employed in the 
case assumed everything which it was 
intended to prove; and again, he said 
that to say a neutral merchant vessel in 
time of war was like neutral territory 
was to compare Hamlet’s cloud to a 
weasel and to a whale. It was upon 
ideas of this kind that the whole argu- 
ment of the popular orators on this sub- 
ject was built up. To what extent might 
this go? If a public vessel of war was 
British soil, and had all the legal rights 
of British soil, the captain of such a 
vessel might not only receive on the deck 
of his ship one slave, but 100 slaves 
would have a right to swim there, anda 
slave or slaves who came on board with 
their master on business might claim 
their freedom, and the captain of 
the vessel must allow that claim. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!” ] Hon. Gentlemen 
said ‘Hear ;” but had they no obliga- 
tions, no duties to other nations as well 
as to slaves? Were they altogether to 
disregard and outrage the laws of a 
country with which they were at peace ? 
If the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite were well-founded, the 
commander of a vessel must receive 
on board his ship deserters, mur- 
derers, and felons of every description, 
and give them an asylum in his ship. 
That he (the Attorney General) main- 
tained was a consequence which legiti- 
mately flowed from the doctrine that 
the deck of a public ship was equivalent 
to soil. It was very well for the in- 
habitants of this country to plume them- 
selves upon their power and to talk with 
complacency of the slave-emancipating 
character of the British soil; but let us 
apply to ourselves that doctrine which 
we applied now to Powers who, perhaps, 
were not strong enough to resist our 
pretensions by force. Let us imagine 
that the public vessel of a State with 
which we had no treaty for the extradi- 
tion of criminals was in Plymouth Har- 
bour, that a score of convicts or a wretch 
who had committed murder sought re- 
fuge in that vessel. Let us imagine that 
when we made a request that those con- 
victs or murderers who had escaped and 
gone on board that vessel should be put 
on shore, the commander thereof strongly 
refused to comply with the request on 
the ground that a foreign vessel was 
foreign shore. In such a case would he 
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tamely submit to the doctrine which he 
had been contending for? Reference 
had been made to some legal authori- 
ties. He was not going to trouble the 
House with any discussion upon legal 
authorities, as though he were engaged 
in arguing this matter in one of the 
Courts of Westminster Hall; but he 
would just draw the attention of the 
House to this—that the legal authorities 
which had been cited and which might 
be cited went to this, and this only— 
that when a man was on English soil, 
or, if they liked, on board an English 
public or private ship on the high seas, 
he was absolutely free. Why was he 
free? Because the municipal law of 
England knew of no such thing as 
slavery, and did not allow any machi- 
nery to be put in force for the purpose 
of dominion being exercised by one 
man over his fellow-man. But that 
was the only reason why he was free. 
There was no magic in the British soil, 
or any other soil. Mr. Justice Holroyd in 
‘‘ Forbes v. Cochrane” said that a slave 
who arrived in England was a slave no 
longer, but simply because there was no 
law here to sanction his detention in 
slavery. Whilst, however, our muni- 
cipal law did not recognize slavery, yet 
the law in this country did regard and 
hold sacred the law of other countries; 
and when the law of other countries was 
brought into play with reference to trans- 
actions which took place in other coun- 
tries, that law had been repeatedly re- 
garded in our Courts, and decisions had 
been pronounced on the footing that 
that law was right. In the judgment 
given by Sir William Scott (afterwards 
Lord Stowell) in the case of the Louise, 
we had this laid down in regard to the 
law of foreign countries. He said— 
“There are nations which adhere to the prac- 
tice of trading in slaves with all the encourage- 
ments which their own law can give it. What 
is the doctrine of our Courts and of the Law of 
Nations in reference to them ? Why, that their 
practice is to be respected ; that their slaves, if 
taken, are to be restored to them, and, if not 
taken under an innocent mistake, are to be re- 
stored with costs and damages.” 
That was the opinion of one of the most 
eminent Judges, he (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) supposed, who ever flourished in 
this or any other country. Then we had 
a case in which a British cruiser took a 
Spanish vessel and the slaves out of it. 
The question which came before the 
Court was, whether compensation could 
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be obtained by a Spanish subject from 
the commander of a cruiser, not only for 
the detention and injury to his ship, 
but for the destruction of his property; 
and what did the law say about that? 
After a solemn discussion upon the 
question, it was held that the Spanish 
subject might maintain his action not 
only for the damage to his ship and the 
detention, but also for £18,000 the value 
of the slaves. So recently as 1860, in 
the Exchequer Chamber, one of the 
principal Appeal Courts in this country, 
it was decided that an action would lie 
on a contract made in Brazil for the sale 
of slaves, in the Courts of this country. 
He did not cite these authorities to con- 
trovert the doctrine that a slave coming 
to England was free; but to show that 
in our Courts the laws of foreign coun- 
tries were always regarded and held in 
respect. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt) and some others entertained 
a specious view upon this subject. They 
said, in the first place, that it was a 
principle of International Law that a 
vessel in the territorial waters of a fo- 
reign Power could not have exercised 
over her any jurisdiction by that Power ; 
and, assuming that to be law, they 
founded certain conclusions upon it, the 
principal one being that, because, owing 
to the comity of nations, a foreign Power 
would not exercise any jurisdiction upon 
the deck of a British vessel, therefore, if 
a slave came on board a British public 
vessel, he must be allowed to remain 
there. Now, it was not by any means 
clear to him (the Attorney General), that 
the International Law was what had 
been stated. If you referred to Mar- 
shal, you would find it much more qua- 
lified than it was stated by his hon. and 
learned Friend. If you referred to Story, 
you would find it qualified by this con- 
dition —that a ship in foreign water 
must behave herself in a friendly man- 
ner, and comply with the laws of that 
foreign State; and Chief Justice Best 
held that slaves might be claimed from 
a foreign ship of war in the waters of 
Florida. ‘‘ Historicus” also laboured 
some months ago to establish the doc- 
trine to which he (the Attorney General) 
had been referring. He did not say 
that the view of the authorities he had 
cited was the right view; but he said 
that what was the right view could not 
be decided except by,a careful reference 
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to all the authorities on the subject, and 
that the House of Commons was not the 
body by which such a matter could be 
satisfactorily settled. But even assum- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that a 
foreign State could not exercise juris- 
diction over a British public in its own 
waters, it did not follow that a slave 
going on board that vessel was to be 
allowed to remain there. There was no 
obligation on the captain to let him, any 
more than any other stranger, remain 
on board, and the captain might tell 
him he must leave or be removed by 
force. That, it might be said, was a 
surrender of the slave. He cared not 
whether it was soor not. He had every 
compassion for the slave, but he was 
dealing with the question on legal prin- 
ciples ; and the slave by coming on board 
had broken the law of his own country, 
and the captain who received and har- 
boured him aided him in breaking that 
law, and also broke it himself. It did not 
matter whether the foreign State could 
obtain redress for that in her own Courts 
or not. It could obtain it by diplo- 
matic remonstrance ; and the same thing 
would happen if we encouraged a breach 
of the law of the place where our public 
ships lay ; those ships would be turned 


away from waters where they had before 


been welcomed as friends. Again, if 
the commander of one of those vessels 
must thus disregard the municipal law 
and not in any way respect it, it would 
equally follow that, should any criminal 
get on board, the commander would be 
entitled to say that he must remain there, 
and that he could not recognize that law, 
as it did not apply to his ship. There- 
fore, according to the same argument, he 
would be obliged to receive a deserter or 
a criminal—nay, he might refuse to de- 
liver up stolen property carried on board 
his vessel and concealed there. They 
might as well say, because an Ambassa- 
dor was not subject to the municipal law 
of the country to which he was sent as 
our Representative, therefore he might 
with impunity break its laws whenever 
an opportunity occurred. This would be 
to graft upon that privilege the right to 
outrage that law. With regard to 
slaves getting on board our vessels upon 
the high seas, he knew that there had 
been great feeling expressed contrary to 
what was stated in the first Circular; 
but he trusted that they would not rush 
to the opinion that a thing was wrong 
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simply because some one said it was 
wrong. A slave when he got on board 
a British ship, whether public or private, 
on the high seas, was undoubtedly free, 
because our municipal law, which pre- 
vailed on board, knew nothing of sla- 
very; but what would happen when the 
vessel went back to the territorial waters 
of that man’s own country? He had 
broken its law by getting on board that 
vessel, and his country had as much 
right to complain of his doing so as if he 
had got there in its territorial waters. 
He could not see that great distinction 
between the slave getting on board on 
the high seas and getting on board in 
territorial waters. In neither case was 
the captain under an obligation to treat 
the man as a slave as long as he remained 
on board, but he was entitled to say—‘ I 
can’t allow you to remain any longer.” 
The hon. Member who moved the Reso- 
lution seemed to think the commander of 
a British ship of war was bound to re- 
ceive fugitive slaves on the high seas 
under all circumstances. Butwhy? If 
a slave got on board such a ship on the 
high seas he generally escaped from the 
deck of a vessel of his own country; and * 
if they applied the metaphor to which he 
had referred, the vessel of his own 
country was as much a part of that 
country’s territory as the British ship 
was a part of ours. Therefore, he as 
much broke the law of his country by 
flying from a vessel such as that as when 
he got on board one of our ships in ter- 
ritorial waters. The Resolution pro- 
posed was a very seductive one. It 
meant that slaves on British vessels 
should not be interfered with. But look 
at the case of foreign nations with which 
we had Treaties for doing away with 
slavery. The nature of the Treaty ge- 
nerally wasthat the foreign Powershould, 
after a certain date, abolish slavery ; but 
up to that date those who were in slavery 
were to remain in slavery. Were such 
Treaties, obtained at great expense and 
trouble, in the interests of freedom, to 
be observed or not? If a man who al- 
leged that he was free in virtue of such a 
Treaty got on board of a British ship-of- 
war, whyshouldnot hercommander allow 
the man to make out his case, and, if his 
allegation proved correct, require the 
Treaty to be observed in his favour? 
On the other hand, if the slave’s claim 
to be free was not made out, why, in 
equal fairness, was not the Treaty to be 
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observed when it was in favour of the 
Government with whom we had con- 
cluded it? Could the solemn engage- 
ments of this country be set at nought 
on account of some popular clamour? It 
would not become him to find fault with 
the second Circular, which was infinitely 
more in favour of freedom than the first 
—more tender, so to speak, and less an- 
tagonistic to popular prejudice. Now, a 
word as to the policy that the Circulars 
indicated. It was said that they indi- 
cated that this country was desirous of 
pursuing some policy that had not been 
pursued by former Governments. They 
had heard ofthe ‘traditional policy ”’ of 
this country with respect to slavery. He 
did not profess to know what that meant; 
but he knew this, that since the com- 
mencement of the century all the Go- 
vernments of this country—Conservative 
and Liberal alike—had been eager in 
their desire to put an end to slavery by 
every means in their power. A mere 
glance at the Schedule to the Slave Trade 
Consolidation Act of 18738, with its nu- 
merous statutes and Treaties, would be 
quite sufficient to satisfy anyone what 
had been the policy of this country with 
respect to slavery. But it had never 
been suggested, as far as he knew, by 
any Government that because slavery 
was objectionable it was desirable to ex- 
tinguish it by force—by disregarding 
and outraging the laws and institutions 
of foreign Powers. A reference to the 
Orders issued by the late Government 
would show that they took the very same 
view of the matter as the present Go- 
vernment had hitherto taken—namely, 
that although it was desirable by every 
legitimate means to put a stop to slavery, 
yet it was not to be done by disregard- 
ing the laws of other countries. He re- 
ferred to those-instructions not for the 
purpose of raising a blush to the cheeks 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite—if that 
were possible—but simply to show what 
the policy of the country had been. The 
instructions issued by the present Go- 
vernment had been loudly assailed; but 
if right hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
borne in mind what they themselves had 
done they would probably have adopted 
a fairer and more moderate tone. For 
himself, he believed thatthe instructions, 
in spite of all that had been said, were 
founded upon a true sense of justice. It 
was only proper that we should deal 
fairly and justly with friendly nations, 
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and treat them as we ourselves would 
desire to be treated. Well, if we did 
that—if we consulted the wishes of 
friendly nations—if we acquired the con- 
fidence and respect of those nations—if 
we entered into Treaties with them—we 
were much more likely to put a stop to 
slavery than by any mere grandiloquent 
talk about the freedom of the slave or 
any bluster about a down-trodden race. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) seemed 
to think that because England was 
powerful she could do what she liked with 
regard to slave-owning States which 
were insignificant and weak; but was it 
worthy of a great nation like this to play 
the bully by threatening only when her 
adversaries were feeble and oppressed ? 
Mr. W. HOLMS said, it had been 
suggested that provision should be made 
for compensating the owners of slaves ; 
but the Return issued that morning 
showed that there had not been a single 
case in which owners of slaves had asked 
for compensation, and it was not usual 
in this country to give compensation that 
was not asked for. The result of giving 
compensation, he was afraid, would be 
that slave owners would be pleased to 
see their slaves take refuge on British 
ships. It had been asked why the Cir- 
cular had been issued at all, and the 
question had been answered by the 
Prime Minister and Lord Derby, their 
answers being this—‘‘ We issued these 
instructions because they were necessary, 
and in accordance with law and prece- 
dent.”’ The despatches of Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord Clarendon had already 
been referred to, but there was this 
great distinction between them—that the 
former were issued privately, while the 
present Circular appeared to all the 
world as having been issued by the 
British Government, and issued notwith- 
standing that feeling in this country had 
been so strongly expressed against the 
policy on which it was drawn. He ven- 
tured to say that if the Station Order of 
1871 had been made public, it would 
have received criticism as keen and op- 
position as strong as this Circular. The 
Circular was first of all drawn up under 
the guidance of the Attorney General, 
the late Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Baggallay), and Sir John Karslake, but 
doubts were said to have been thrown 
upon it by the Lord Chancellor, and the 


second Circular was issued under his 
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guidance. It was not for him to say 
the value of a Lord Chancellor’s opi- 
nion, compared with the opinion of three 
such eminent lawyers; but he might be 
excused if, amid such perplexity, he 
doubted if the second Circular was more 
in accordance with law than the first, 
and he doubted this all the more because 
it did not recognize the long-established 
decision that there was no difference be- 
tween the soil of England and a British 
ship, and that while the commander of 
one of Her Majesty’s ships was not 
bound to take slaves on board, once he 
let them on board he was bound to keep 
them. According to the Attorney Gene- 
ral, this was only meant in a metaphori- 
cal sense, and he was very sorry to hear 
such a statement made by a Gentleman 
of so much eminence. If the decision 
of the Lord Chancellor was right, they 
must bring their practice and their policy 
into harmony with that opinion, or, by 
adopting the solution of the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Whitbread), again say that 
the law was now what it was in 1824. 
They must abandon either the position 
that the deck of a British vessel was as 
free as the soil of England, or the posi- 
tion that a slave was free when he 
touched British soil. The Prime Minis- 
ter had given as a reason for issuing 


this Circular, that commanding officers 
got frequently into difficulties, and had 


actions brought against them. He was 
unable to find any foundation for that 
statement. He (Mr. Holms) had moved 
for the Return which had been issued 
that morning, and in which he had been 
careful to use the exact words of the 
Prime Minister. It commenced in 1838, 
and came up to the present date, thus 
extending over 37 years. Now, what 
did they find in that Return? They 
found that in these 37 years only seven 
cases had occurred of fugitive slaves 
taking refuge on board British ships, 
and in these only 15 persons were con- 
cerned. All these cases had been settled 
in an amicable manner, and he could 
not find a single instance in which any 
bad feeling arose between this country 
and those countries in whose territorial 
‘ waters the slaves were met. There was 
not a single case in which an action had 
been brought, or damages incurred, or 
compensation given on account of slaves 
who had taken refuge on board British 
ships. He thought, under these circum- 
stances, the Prime Minister should state 
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precisely what were the grounds on 
which the Circular was considered neces- 
sary. The issue of the Circular seemed 
to be due to one circumstance, and: to 
the representation of one man. On the 
3lst of August, 1873, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships in the Persian Gulf saw 73 
pearl boats in territorial waters, and 
when they went to sea the man-of-war 
followed. Immediately they saw they 
were followed they went back to the 
harbour, and the commander of the 
man-of-war consulted with the British 
Resident as to what he should do. The 
result was that a despatch was sent home 
to the Government, and that formed the 
groundwork of the hypothetical case 
given in the first Circular as the reason 
for its issue. It turned out that the 
place where that occurred was not in 
territorial waters, but on the high seas, 
and the slave was let free, and as the 
Circular gave no power to liberate slaves 
under such circumstances, it would not 
allay the fears of the political Resident, 
for whose benefit it was issued. Why, 
he asked, had the Government, who 
were asked for instructions in March, 
1874, delayed their decision till the 31st 
July, 1875, when they issued their fa- 
mous Circular? As to the Circular now 
in force, he would consider what would 
be its practical effect if its instructions 
were acted on. In one paragraph the 
commanding officer was told 

“that he is not to enter into any examination 
as to the status of the fugitive slave,” 
And in the next he was instructed 

“should any person claim admission to your 
ship and protection on the ground that he has 
been kept in a state of slavery contrary to 
Treaties existing between Great Britain and the 
territory, you may receive him until the truth 
of his statement is examined into.” 
But it was a mockery to suppose that an 
ignorant slave, who could neither read 
nor write, and who certainly could have 
no means of access to a library of refer- 
ence in order to find a particular Treaty, 
could make any such claim. In the 
Correspondence referred to, the House 
would find the reasons the slaves gave, 
and they were most instructive. In 1869 
two slaves took refuge on board Her 
Majesty’s ship Vymph. One said he 
had been abused by his master, and 
that he understood ‘‘the English had 
good hearts;” and the other said he 
knew ‘‘that once on board an English 
man-of-war he should be a slave no 
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longer.” This was a noble and inspiring 
thought to the poor slave, and he was 
sure the English people would not wil- 
lingly allow it to be numbered with the 
things of the past. In another case five 
fugitive slaves escaped to Her Majesty’s 
ship Dryad off the coast of Madagascar. 
Thecommanderexaminedintotheir status 
and found that four of them were en- 
titled to their freedom under the 17th 
section of the Treaty of 1865, and they 
were set at liberty with the concurrence 
of the authorities of Madagascar. Under 
the existing Circular the captain would 
have been prohibited from examining 
into the status of the slaves, and they 
would not have been permitted to remain 
on board, and would have been sent 
back to slavery; the authorities at 
Madagascar being thus enabled to set 
their Treaty engagement with us at de- 
fiance. As the Circular now stood, it 
appeared that if it had been penned by 
a committee of slave owners it could 
scarcely have been more in accordance 
with their wishes, or less in favour of 
the fugitive slaves. He had been unable 
to discover in the Correspondence one 
instance of a slave being enticed on 
board one of Her Majesty’s ships, while 
there were several instances of their 
being refused admission. Therefore, it 


seemed to him that British officers might 
safely be left to their discretion, guided 
by such a general exposition of the law 
as was given to Colonel Petty in 1869 
by the Indian Government, namely— 


“The commander of a British ship of war is 
not bound to receive fugitive slaves on board 
his vessel; yet if he does receive them they be- 
come free. And the commander of a British 
man-of-war would not only be authorised in re- 
fusing to surrender a slave who had found refuge 
on board his vessel, but would incur very serious 
legal responsibilities if he in any way attempted 
to coerce that slave to return to his master.” 


In this country there was a dislike to 
laws of a hard-and-fast character to 
meet peculiar and exceptional cases, and 
what could be more exceptional than the 
case of a fugitive slave? On an ave- 
rage, since 1838 only one had occurred 
every five years, and the whole number 
only affected 14 individuals, still more 
did the English people dislike what was 
supposed to be an official recognition of 
slavery; and therefore he should have 
great pleasure in supporting the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Bedford. 
He did so the more willingly, as some 
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doubt had recently been thrown on the 
earnestness of this country in suppress- 
ing the slave trade. In the Foreign 
Office might be found a Correspondence 
that took place in 1874, in which the 
United States Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs called attention to the fact that 
the trade in slaves was being carried on 
between Tripoli and Constantinople, by 
way of Malta, and alleging that it was 
connived at by the authorities of that 
island. A Commission appointed by 
Lord Derby to examine the circumstances 
acquitted the authorities of blame. This 
was communicated to the American Go- 
vernment, which merely acknowledged 
the communication, and expressed no 
agreement with the finding; but it had 
since appeared that their attention was 
still directed to discovering whether ad- 
ditional proof could not be found to 
show that the Maltese authorities were 
abetting slavery on British soil. There- 
fore, he said, it was the more necessary 
that as a nation we should do nothing to 
mark, or even appear to mark, a change 
in our policy; but that now, as formerly, 
we should fearlessly maintain the prin- 
ciple of the personal freedom of every 
man, of whatever race or colour, who 
might set foot on British soil, or on board 
a British man-of-war. 

Sm JOHN HAY, as one of the few 
naval officers in the House who had had 
the honour of serving under the instruc- 
tions and Treaties issued or agreed to 
by this country for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and, as far as might be, 
the doing away with domestic slavery 
in foreign countries, desired to say a 
few words on the subject under discus- 
sion. He entirely concurred with what 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) had said respecting the 
first part of his Resolution, and he like- 
wise concurred in the desire of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth (Mr. 
Hanbury) that this complicated ques- 
tion should be referred to a Royal Com- 
mission. At the same time, he was 
extremely desirous that naval officers 
should be relieved from the complicated 
instructions involved in the numerous 
Circulars which had been issued for 
their guidance. The letter of the Acting 
Resident in the Persian Gulf to Mr. 
Aitchison, in the Correspondence on the 
ease of the May Frere, gave the belief 
of nine out of ten naval officers on this 
question when it said that— 
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“A commander was not bound to receive 
fugitive slaves on board his vessel ; yet if he did 
receive them, they became free.” 


That he believed to be the recognized law 
of the country. The letter from which 
he quoted proceeded to say that— 


“The commander of a British man-of-war 
would not only be authorized in refusing to sur- 
render a slave who had found refuge on board 
his vessel, but would incur very serious legal 
responsibilities if he in any way attempted to 
coerce that slave to return to his master.” 
That appeared to be the whole creed of 
naval officers who had to carry out the 
duties entrusted to them; and he heard 
with great regret that any explanations 
or involved instructions had been con- 
veyed to the Navy which would contra- 
dict this very clear exposition of what 
was their belief up to the time of the 
issue of these recent Circulars. Of 
course, he was not aware what other Cir- 
culars of a ‘‘ more stringent character” 
had been issued; but it was hard to 
have those Circulars interfering with 
the just discretion of commanders. If 
it had been necessary to issue special 
instructions with regard to India, the 
Persian Gulf, and Zanzibar, they might 
have been of a local character, issued 
through the Naval Commander in 
Chief on the Station, and applicable 
only to each particular case. He 
disclaimed sympathy with any argu- 
ment that made out the British ship- 
of-war to be a refuge for the destitute. 
00 57s had to be maintained on 
board Her Majesty’s ships, and a slave 
would only get on board through the 
negligence of those in charge of the 
watch of the ship. Until he heard the 
opinion of the Attorney General that 
evening he had always believed that 
such a slave would become actually 
free; but the officer through whose 
negligence he came on board would 
be liable to trial by Court-martial for 
a that person to come on 

oard when he had no business there. 
He had had the honour of serving in 
the West Indies, the East Indies, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in South 
America, and he had never heard of 
such an occurrence as a slave coming 
on board and claiming his freedom. It 
was the’business of the officer in com- 
mand to prevent any circumstance of 
the kind occurring, seeing it might 
i rise to international difficulties. 

efore the American Civil War Her 
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Majesty’s ships were cautioned not to 
go into Charlestown, New Orleans, and 
other ports, where a slave coming on 
board and ipso facto becoming free would 
occasion complications with a great na- 
tion which it was desired to avoid. He 
would be sorry if this Circular was al- 
lowed to continue in force longer than 
could possibly be helped, so as to throw 
upon naval officers greater difficulties 
with reference to this delicate duty. 
What he would say to the First Lord 
of the Treasury was—desire the Ad- 
miralty to suspend the action of the Cir- 
cular, let the question be referred to 
the Royal Commission, and let the Navy 
continue to perform their duties as they 
had done for the last 37 years without 
leading to any national complications. 
Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY considered 
this an occasion on which the House of 
Commons was virtually called upon to 
pronounce an opinion whether we ought 
to assist the slaveholders in recovering 
fugitive slaves. If the House maintained 
the Circular, it would not merely be 
carrying out the intentions of those who 
by Treaty had bound us not to interfere 
with domestic slavery; but would be 
aiding the slaveowner in recovering 
what he considered to be his property. 
This could not be considered a Party 
question, for many hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House were as much 
opposed to slavery as he was; but they 
might perhaps wrongly consider thatthey 
were called upon to rally round the Go- 
vernment when they had made a mistake, 
whereas the Government might put every- 
thing right by withdrawing this Circular. 
The temporary orders and instructions 
issued by preceding Governments to par- 
ticular squadrons engaged in putting 
down the slave trade, and meant only 
for the eye of the commanders of those 
particular vessels, could not be justified, 
but were no precedents for the present 
action of the Government. These earlier 
orders treated slavery as only a tempo- 
rary institution, and were nof meant 
to convey an abiding principle of action ; 
and there was an essential difference 
between them and Circulars adopted by 
the Cabinet, publicly addressed to the 
whole Navy, treating slavery as a per- 
manent institution, and regarded by all 
the world as expressing the deliberate 
policy of England with reference to 
slavery. The hon. Member for Tam- 
worth (Mr, Hanbury) said that we had 
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always respected the so-called rights of 
slaveholding people in these matters. 
He would remind the hon. Member what 
we had done in 1816, when we bombarded 
Algiers and killed 7,000 Algerines to 
put down white slavery; and of the 
Aberdeen Act of 1845, which authorized 
the seizure of Brazilian vessels, even in 
Brazilian waters, because Brazil would 
not perform her Treaty engagements 
about the slave trade. Ifthe House of 
Commons refused to adopt the Resolution 
which had been proposed, and which was 
made necessary by the issue forced upon 
it by the publication of the Papers be- 
fore them, and by the issuing of these 
Circulars, they would be for the first 
time saying that England did recognize 
slavery—that she recognized it as a mu- 
nicipal law in other countries which she 
would as far as she could by her Im- 
perial officers support and maintain. He 
considered the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Tamworth a most extraor- 
dinary one; for it declared that— 


“Tn order to maintain most effectually the 
right of personal liberty, it was desirable to 
await further information from the Report of a 
Royal Commission, both as to the instructions 
from time to time issued to British naval officers, 
the international obligations of this Country, 
and the attitude of other States in regard to the 
treatment of domestic Slaves on board of 
National ships.” 


To maintain personal liberty we were 
to delay rescinding a Circular which in- 
fringed it ; and what had this country to 
do with the attitude of other States? 
We should never have taken one step in 
the direction we had taken if we had 
waited on the attitude of other States. 
As to the Royal Commission, the inquiry 
was sure to be instructive, but it was 
employing a Nasmyth’s hammer to 
crack a nut, for the point at issue 
lay in a nutshell, and he was not 
willing to wait for the Report of the 
Royal Commission to abrogate the Cir- 
cular. All that was wanted was that 
slaves should be treated on just the same 
footing as political refugees. The ques- 
tion had been forced upon the House by 
the action of the Government; it had 
been emphatically answered by the 
country, and he for one, and for once, 
should rejoice that there was a Conser- 
vative majority in this House, if it would 
only prove itself conservative of our 
consistency and reputation as an anti- 
slavery Power. 
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Mr. A. MILLIS said, he thought it 
was scarcely consistent on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) to ask the 
acceptance by the House of a Resolution 
which was practically an attack upon 
the Government, and, at the same time, 
to describe the proposal to refer the 
question to a Royal Commission as an 
excuse for delay. The appointment of a 
Royal Commission would at least have 
one good effect, if it only enlightened 
the right hon. Gentleman as to one 
point on which he appeared to be re- 
markably ignorant; he alluded to the 
Act of 1873, which was passed by a 
Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was a Member. The Slave 
Trade Consolidation Act of 1824, which 
might be described as the charter of 
fugitive and rescued slaves, as far as 
English legislation on the subject had 
proceeded up to that time, contained 
the following clause :— 


“ Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that in case any person or persons illegally held 
or detained in slavery shall hereafter, by ship- 
wreck or otherwise, be cast upon, or shall escape 
to or arrive at any island or colony, fort, terri- 
tory, or place under the dominion or in the pos- 
session of His Majesty, it shall and may be 
lawful for His Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
or for any such officers, civil or military, as 
aforesaid, to deal with, protect, and provide for 
any such person or persons, in such and the 
same manner as is hereinbefore ‘directed with 
respect to persons condemned as prize of war or 
as forfeited under this Act.” 


The House might not be aware that this 
clause was repealed by the Act of 18738, 
the effect of which was very accurately 
described by a correspondent (Mr. 
Hutchinson), who wrote to Lady Bur- 
dett-Coutts as follows :— 


“Tn connection with the new Treaty of 1873 
with Zanzibar two Acts of Parliament were 
passed. One, called the Slave Trade Consolida- 
tion Act, repeals nearly the whole of the original 
Act of 1824, obliterates at one stroke all the 
provisions which formed the safeguard of the 
slave—both rescued and escaped—and repeals 
all the Acts which confirm the Treaties with the 
24 Powers already mentioned. In place of the 
careful provision for the rescued slave of the 
old Act, all it has {to say is that they shall be 
disposed of in such manner, or delivered over to 
such persons, as the Court (the Consul) may 
adjudge, subject to the regulations (if any) from 
time to time made by the Treasury. It will at 
once be evident that the position of matters is 
changed. The Consul may now hand over 
slaves who have trod the deck of an English 
man-of-war to anyone; and as a fact, at this 
moment, the slaves rescued by our cruisers are 
handed over in the dominion of Zanzibar practi- 
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cally to become subjects of a Mahomedan slave- 
holding Prince. y not it be fairly said that 
this is, indeed, a retrograde policy, and utterly 
opposed to the real feeling and wishes of the 
Buglish nation.” 


There seemed to be a great amount of 
ignorance prevailing upon this matter 
in the country generally. Not long ago 
Mr. Bouverie, a right hon. Gentleman, 
once a Member of that House, described 
the Liberal Party as “whistling for a 
wind.” That “wind” came in the 
shape of these Circulars, and they were 
followed by numerous meetings in va- 
rious parts of the country, at which a 
great amount of ignorance and exaggera- 
tion was shown. It was like Satan re- 
buking Sin for the authors of the Act of 
1873 to condemn the Circulars issued by 
the present Government. He depre- 
cated any attempt to make the present 
discussion an occasion for political tu 
quoque. Let them not lose the occasion 
of reviewing their policy in reference to 
the slave trade as well as in reference to 
fugitive slaves. The time had come 
when they should cease from Party re- 
criminations, and he hoped that instead 
of amusing themselves by passing ab- 
stract Resolutions, which meant nothing 
and bound no one, they would go forward 
in this matter as became a nation which 
inherited traditions from its great men 
which had made England the champion 
of the oppressed and the friend of the 
slave. A few days ago the Prime 
Minister informed the House it would 
be in the power of the Commission 
to inquire into the entire question; 
and he therefore hoped that steps would 
be taken to secure a re-enactment of 
some provisions of the Act of 1824 
which were repealed by the Act of 1873, 
and thus discourage the East African 
Slave Trade. This could not be really 
suppressed without sore sacrifices, which 
he believed the country would willingly 
make for the extinction of the trade 
both by land and sea; and by making 
some provision for the disposal of libe- 
rated slaves on the East Coast of 


ca. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
this was a question too Imperial and 
world-wide in its interest to be settled 
by Party recrimination and by tu quoque 
arguments. On that side of the House 
they did not indulge in Party recrimi- 
nations. He was not there to defend 
the acts of the past Government ; but if 
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the past Government had done wrong 
that did not make the action of the pre- 
sent Government right. He always ap- 
—— the domain of International 

aw with fear and trembling, because 
International Law was not embodied in 
Acts of Parliament or judicial decisions, 
but had to be picked out from a number 
of text-writers who did not always agree 
either with each other or themselves. 
Although this applied generally, excep- 
tions were, of course, to be found. Two 
principles of International Law were 
clear. The first was that no nation was 
bound in the absence of an Extradition 
Treaty to deliver up even a fugitive from 
justice, much less a fugitive from 
slavery. The second was that, to use 
the words of Mr. Justice Holroyd, a 
British man-of-war was for this purpose 
‘a floating island of British territory,” 
and that therefore a fugitive once 
admitted on board one of Her Majesty’s 
ships should be as safe as if he 
were in Leicester Square. He be- 
lieved that if it had been frankly stated 
at the outset that the first Circular was 
the result of the ill-considered opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown—and 
he would be the last to quarrel with an 
erroneous opinion on the part of a lawyer 
—the country would have brought in a 
verdict of extenuating circumstances, 
and the matter would have now been 
forgotten. It now appeared, however, 
that the Circular was the result of a 
lengthened period of gestation in the 
Foreign Office. The lines of the first 
Circular were traced in the letter 
which issued from the Foreign Office, 
on the 30th April, and it was issued 
on the 3ist July, but was not with- 
drawn until the 6th October, and 
then only in deference to such an out- 
cry from the country as was scarcely 
ever heard before. .He thought they 
were entitled to some explanation of 
that delay. Then he came to the second 
Circular, which was issued by the advice 
of the Lord Chancellor, and they were 
told that it contained the true law on 
the question, and by which they should 
abide. It was certainly better than the 
first Circular to this extent—it admitted 
that on the high seas the deck of a 
British man-of-war was an asylum for 
everybody who was admitted to it; but 
it practically denied that right of asylum 
as far as territorial waters were con- 
cerned, and the authority of the Lord 
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Chancellor was quoted for that proposi- 
tion. But were there no authorities the 
other way? Sir Travers Twiss, no mean 
authority, had gathered together and 
published in the last Law Magazine the 
opinion of distinguished jurists on the 
subject, and it amounted to this that 
‘‘all public ships of war navigating or 
lying within the territorial waters of a 
foreign State are altogether exempt from 
its jurisdiction,’ and he added that that 
did not, of course, apply to merchant 
ships. The Attorney General had argued 
that merchant ships were liable to the 
law of the territory in whose waters 
they were—a proposition which no one 
denied ; but it was not so with ships 
of war. The case of ‘‘ Forbes v. Coch- 
rane”? had been relied on; but, as 
he read the decision in that case, it 
was a distinct authority for the ex- 
territoriality of British men-of-war in 
foreign waters. In his opinion, the 
Circulars were stereotyped declarations 
in favour of slavery. They would 
be construed most strongly against us 
by foreign States, and if the law they 
laid down was held to be good as re- 
garded slaves, how could any other law 
be laid down with respect to political 
refugees ? Suppose that during the Reign 
of Terror in Naples Baron Poerio or 
any other distinguished political prisoner 
had escaped from his prison and taken 
refuge on board a British man-of-war, 
upon the principle of the second Circular 
they would be bound to give him up; but 
was there a man in England—was there 
even amember of the Peace Society—who 
would not rather have gone to war than 
commit so dastardly an act as that? 
Why had the Government issued the 
Circular at all? Why had they not acted 
on the principle of Lord Melbourne’s 
advice—‘‘Can you not let it alone?” 
That was a sentiment eminently Conser- 
vative, and which might be commended 
to the consideration of a Conservative 
Government. But it was said that a 
Royal Commission would put everything 
right. For his part, he regarded a Royal 
Commission as a proof of weakness— 
particularly an ex post facto Commission. 
‘What was it to do?. Was it to inquire 
whether the Lord Chancellor’s law was 
sound? Was it to say whether the Go- 
vernment had done right in issuing the 
Circular? Was not that acting first 
and deliberating afterwards—hanging 
a man first, and then instituting an 
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inquiry into the legality of his sentence ? 
It was said that we ought to be guided 
by the practice of other nations in such 
matters, and that an inquiry into such 
practices was desirable. But the place 
of England in this matter had hereto- 
fore been in the van—he hoped it would 
not hereafter be in the ruck of nations, 
He thought they ought to preserve upon 
the records of that House an emphatic 
declaration, although it might be of the 
minority, that whatever this Government 
or that might do, the House of Com- 
mons, as representing the nation, was 
determined not to endorse a policy which 
he believed to be as contrary to the true 
principles of International Law as it was 
certainly repugnant to the cherished 
traditions of the British people. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he could assure 
the House that no dictates of Party 
feeling or Party allegiance would influ- 
ence him on a question of so much 
national importance. He confessed he 
was somewhat surprised at the law as 
laid down by the Attorney General. He 
had a somewhat difficult task to per- 
form, because there could be little doubt 
after the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
explanation that he with others was re- 
sponsible for that Circular, and it was 
difficult for him to vindicate the first as 
well as the second Circular. If, how- 
ever, the law on the subject had been 
laid down correctly in the first Circular, 
no stronger reason could be given for 
the necessity of a change in the law. 
The first Circular was, however, dead 
and buried, and it was to the second 
Circular that the House had to address 
itself. The great question before the 
House was, not whether we were to give 
every facility for setting fugitive slaves 
free, but what was the best way of 
doing it; and he did not think there 
was a great deal of difference in that 
respect between the Moticn and the 
Amendment. The Government, seeing 
the different views taken by the legal 
authorities on the subject as to the state 
of the law, had taken a wise course in 
issuing a Commission composed of so 
many eminent men. The exact state of 
the law would in this way be ascer- 
tained ; and as soon as the Government 
received the Report of the Commission 
they would direct their attention to the 
law relating to fugitive slaves, so as 
to make it agreeable to the feelings of 
the English people. He had come down 
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to that House perfectly unbiassed as to 
the vote he should give; and, while he 
wished to state that he should not give 
his vote for Party purposes, yet, seeing 
that there was a conflict of opinion, and 
that the Government had appointed a 
Commission, he should vote with the 
Government in order that the law might 
be put on a satisfactory footing, with 
such Amendments as might be neces- 


sary. 

"Sn HENRY JAMES: Sir, difficult 
as my task may be, I will endeavour to 
follow the example that has been set by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread), and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster)—I will do my best to 
refrain from uttering one word that 
shall contain in its tone any Party as- 
perity; but the difficulty of my task 
results from the course taken by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth (Mr. 
Hanbury) and my hon. and learned 
Friend Her Majesty’s Attorney General. 
But, notwithstanding the temptation, I 
will endeavour not to yield to it. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth 
has adverted to me personally as if I had 
stated that it would be an act of extra- 
dition for a captain of one of Her 
Majesty’s vessels to remove from off his 
deck any person who was there, be he 
slave or freeman, and that he could not 
doso. Now, if I had said so, I should 
have said a very foolish thing. I never 
said anything of the kind; and as the 
hon. Member for Tamworth has fallen 
into the error of thinking I did, perhaps 
the House will allow me to read the very 
short sentence in which I expressed my- 
self. What I said was this— 


“ Apart from the fact that the law of slavery 
is unknown to us as a nation, and therefore that 
no one can be authorized to enforce it, I say that 
if the Admiralty had been dealing even with a 
fugitive criminal it ought not to have directed 
and could not legally direct the captain of a 
Queen’s vessel to hold a quasi-judicial inquiry as 
to the fact of a man being a criminal, and then 
render him on account of that crime. That is, 
in effect, extradition, which involves and as- 
sumes exclusive British jurisdiction and British 
territory.” 


That is what I said, and what I adhere 
to; but it is very different from the 
words suggested by the hon. Member. 
The hon. Member for Tamworth had, I 
presume, the duty committed to him of 
making the first answer on the part of 
the Government—but the course he took 
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in his very interesting speech was not to 
utter one sentence in defence of the 
second Circular. He turned, however, 
to those who sit on these benches, and 
said—‘‘ You have done worse than Her 
Majesty’s Government. You so ham- 
pered them and fettered them by your 
previous Circulars and despatches that 
they were bound to issue this{Circular.” 
I ain unwilling to reply to this complete 
tu quogue argument; but what did my 
hon. Friend refer to? He referred to a 
letter of Lord Palmerston, in 1836, as to 
the conduct of Lieutenant Jenkin. In 
that case Lieutenant Jenkin had not. 
received a fugitive slave—he had dis- 
covered a stow-away on board his vessel, 
and he said—‘‘I never received you; 
you must leave this ship;” and the 
course which Lord Palmerston took 
would be approved by most Ministers of 
the day. With that exception there is 
not one single document to be found 
supporting the policy of this Circular, 
until we come to the Instructions of Lord 
Clarendon in 1870. I am not going to 
defend that Circular—I think it wrong; 
but I should like to ask the hon. Member 
for Tamworth does he think it right or 
wrong? If he thinks it right, why does 
he attack Her Majesty’s late Ministers 
for having issued it? If he thinks it 
wrong, why does he not join with us in 
voting for the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford? The Resolution asks 
that all Circulars that contain anything 
opposed to the principle it laid down 
should be withdrawn. I admit that 
Lord Clarendon’s Instructions are not in 
accordance with that principle; and I 
therefore claim the vote of the hon. 
Member in support of the Resolution. 
I am not about to discuss the weight of 
one Circular against the other; but I 
wish to say that there is this broad dif- 
ference between the errors in Lord 
Clarendon’s Circular and the errors in 
this—the present is a declaration of 
national policy published to the world 
after much consideration on the part of 
the Government, and after much caution 
given to them by the public feeling of 
this country. The Instructions of Lord 
Clarendon, I have authority for saying, 
were seen by no Law Officers of the 
Crown, and they were, I have reason to 
believe, issued without the knowledge of 
any Member of the Government to which 
Lord Clarendon belonged. Another 
argument which has been used as an ° 
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attack on the late Government by the 
hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. A. Mills) 
is this—He asked the Liberal Party how 
they could make any complaint when 
they themselves passed the Act of 1873, 
which repealed some of the provisions of 
a previous Act which had been favour- 
able to the slaves? Now, Sir, I read 
the statute of 1873 very differently. 
Every useful provision of the earlier Act 
was renewed in the Act of 1873, for 
which many who have now cheered the 
hon. Member for Tamworth were re- 
sponsible as Members of the Parliament 
which passed it. Why did not some of 
the Members of the present Government, 
severe critics as they are of the acts of 
their Predecessors, come forward on that 
occasion as guardians of the interests of 
the slave? Inowcome to the speech of 
my hon and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, and I admit that I have great 
difficulty in dealing with that speech, 
and he knows better than any one why 
I have that difficulty. I think no Mem- 
ber of this House who saw my hon. and 
learned Friend take the course he did, 
accepting the full responsibility, and 
more, probably, than the amount of re- 
sponsibility, which ought to fall upon 
his shoulders, could help feeling sym- 
pathy with him in the manly course he 
took. But I think he will expect that 
some of us should take notice of his 
speech. The Attorney General, speaking 
to some extent on the part of the Go- 
vernment, declares now, in words the 
weight and authority of which will be 
recognized, that in his opinion he still 
believes that an English ship of war 
going into the port of a foreign State is 
subject to the local laws and jurisdiction 
of that State. That is still the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s principal Law Adviser, 
and he argues the point with some in- 
genuity. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: I did 
not exactly say that. I said it was a 
doubtful point ; but, admitting that it is 
so, I do not see that the consequences 
alleged would follow. 

Sir HENRY JAMES: I am sorry 
that the Attorney General cannot now 
even come to a decision one way or the 
other. My hon. and learned Friend did 
say this—that he believed it was a correct 
assertion of principle that if one of the 
Queen’s ships received on the high seas 
a slave on board, when that vessel came 
into the territorial waters of the State, 
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it was subject to the law of that State, 
and that the slave ought to be surren- 
dered. Now, how am I to deal with 
that argument? It is mere student’s 
exercise to discuss with my hon. and 
learned Friend whether he be right as 
regards the first Circular. I did not 
come here to discuss that Circular at all. 
I wished that Circular to be forgotten, 
and even forgiven, as it had been with- 
drawn. But I have a double reason for 
not discussing it. It is not with me 
that my hon. and learned Friend must 
settle this question—it is with the 
Lord Chancellor and the Prime Mi- 
nister. May I remind my hon. and 
learned Friend of the words of Lord 
Derby. On the first night of the Session 
Lord Derby said the Government sus- 
pended the first Circular, and subse- 
quently withdrew it, because the opinion 
of the Lord Chancellor led them to be- 
lieve that in the matter they had pro- 
bably been wrongly, or, at any rate, 
doubtfully advised, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor entertained great doubts as to the 
soundness of the law laid down by the 
Law Advisers of the Crown; and this 
being so, the Government were not pre- 
pared, he said, to submit to the conse- 
quences of holding an untenable posi- 
tion. The Prime Minister also said that 
the Government were responsible for the 
first Circular, the country had condoned 
it, and that, in his opinion, the second 
Circular was a much more fitting subject 
for our consideration. Now, that is my 
opinion also, and it will, no doubt, be 
the opinion of the House. The Attorney 
General led the House rather to believe 
that the first Circularhad been superseded 
because it was badly drafted, and the 
second therefore substituted for it. But 
the second Circular is a contradiction of 
the first. If, as the Attorney General 
contends, the first Circular correctly de- 
scribes the rules of International Law, 
then the second involves a gross and 
flagrant breach of our international 
obligations. What I say is, that the 
second Circular contains an acceptance 
of obligations in favour of slavery which 
we are not called upon to fulfil, and 
which I think, therefore, ought to be 
withdrawn. I am sure the House will 
wish to avoid, as much as possible, any 
technical and legal discussion ; but it is 
necessary to know what our international 
obligations are, and if it be found that 
there is within this Circular that which 
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there ought not to be, then I am sure 
every single Member of this House will 
wish to see it withdrawn. But, in deal- 
ing with this as a question of policy, and 
not of law, it is necessary to consider 
what our international obligations are. 
I will not enter into the discussion of 
the question of extra-territoriality. I 
assume that it is established and admitted 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
first Circular denied the extra-territo- 
riality, but the second Circular asserts 
it, by instructing the captains of vessels 
very carefully to guard their immunity 
from local jurisdiction. On the other 
hand, I frankly say that there has been 
some misapprehension as to what extra- 
territoriality means. I do not mean for 
one moment, in alleging this extra- 
territoriality, to assert that British ves- 
sels can do as they like in foreign waters. 
They are perfectly exempt from local 
jurisdiction: no process can enter upon 
the vessel; no law can affect them 
against their will—but that extra-terri- 
toriality is, without doubt, subject to 
qualifications and conditions. Those on 
board a Queen’s ship in entering upon 
foreign waters go there upon certain 
terms. They must do nothing to violate 
the laws of the place; and not only must 
they not commit any act in violation of 
the law of the place, but I admit that 
that qualification ought to be construed 
liberally in favour of the receiving State. 
Therefore, if a British captain going 
into a foreign port announced that his 
vessel had come there to receive slaves, 
come as many as thought proper; al- 
though in one sense that would be a 
passive reception of the slaves, yet I 
think it would be in violation of the law 
of the State. There is also another quali- 
fication of extra-territoriality — some- 
thing which courtesy exacts which is not 
an international obligation. We are 
not called upon to enforce the law of 
the place—that is something undefined 
—something to be left to discretion—a 
courtesy, not an international obligation. 
There was a want of this discrimi- 
nation on the part of the Attorney 
General, in arguing as he did in rela- 
tion to the position of criminals. If the 
local authorities, as a matter of courtesy, 
ask a captain to assist them in enforcing 
justice or maintaining morality, the cap- 
tain may comply with the request. In 
our own waters, for instance, if a mur- 
derer took refuge on board a foreign 
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vessel no process could issue to remove 
the criminal, because the ship is exempt 
from our jurisdiction ; the natural course 
would be to apply to the captain, and to 
ask him to do what was right by clear- 
ing his vessel of such a person. But 
this is not an international obligation— 
it is courtesy in relation to a matter in 
which the captain may exercise his dis- 
cretion. The question, therefore, re- 
solves itself, on examining the Circular, 
into a very narrow question indeed: but 
to lead to it we must come to the con- 
clusion that the courtesy of which I have 
spoken, whilst it may cast on us the 
not unnatural obligation of assisting the 
authorities of a State to carry out the 
law which all nations will allow to be 
right and good, we can never be asked 
to enforce a law which is abhorrent to 
our nature and adverse to our institu- 
tions. We can never by courtesy be 
called upon to enforce such a law. If 
this was a law of human sacrifices instead 
of slavery—a law under which a widow 
was burned because her husband was 
dead, and a demand was made on a 
captain to give up a woman who had 
escaped from such a fate, I hope every 
captain in Her Majesty’s Navy would 
say—‘‘I will enforce no such law, be- 
cause it is an unnatural law.” I hope 
the House will see that no inconvenience 
can result from this that a captain, as 
complete governor of his own vessel, can 
receive whom he likes, can refuse to re- 
ceive whom he likes, and can get rid of 
whom he likes. There is no claim upon 
him by which he is bound to receive a 
fugitive slave; he ought to exercise his 
own discretion. On the other hand, 
there is no obligation to remove one—he 
ought to exercise his discretion. I submit 
that the duty of a captain is to receive a 
slave and freeman alike, or to get rid of 
a slave and freeman alike, unless par- 
ticular consequences would result to the 
slave which would render it a more 
serious matter to remove him. All, 
therefore, that is asked by those who are 
supporting the withdrawal of the Cir- 
cular is, not that we should do anything 
to violate the law of slavery, but simply 
that we should not be called upon to 
support that law. Can exception be 
taken to the proposition? Are we out 
of courtesy to carry the slave law into 
effect with all its peculiarities in different 
States, after all we have done, after the 
proclamation we have made to the world 
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that this is a law against which we are 
warring, and for the extermination of 
which we have spent much treasure and 
life? Can we be asked to enforce the 
law by virue merely of the courteous 
obligation to do that which is right to a 
foreign State? Let me point out where 
the second Circular errs against tha pro- 
position I have laid down. The effect 
of the first paragraph must be that the 
captain of a vessel on the high seas has 
to exercise particular caution in respect 
to him compared with what he exercises 
in receiving a freeman. Why should 
he? On the high seas a vessel can 
know no obligation springing from Inter- 
national Law or courtesy to a slave- 
owning. Why, when on the high seas, 
are we to recognize the law of slavery in 
some far-off State, and say because an 
applicant for reception on board is the 
subjectof aslave-owning Statethegreater 
caution is to be exercised in receiving 
him? The result of carrying this out 
will be that if two men are found ina 
water-logged vessel or raft on the high 
seas, the captain will tell the one who 
says he is a slave that he is near enough 
to land, and he cannot take him on 
board; but his companion who says he 
is a slaveowner will be readily received 
on board. Thus a practical recognition 
of slavery is made in a place where we 
ought not to notice it. Turn to the 
second paragraph—which is, perhaps, 
more important. It says— 


“Tf while your ship is within the territorial 
waters of a State where slavery exists a person 
professing or appearing to be a fugitive slave 
seeks admission into your ship, you will not 
admit him unless his life would be in danger if 
he were not received on board.” 


Is not that the same principle of en- 
forcing the law of slavery, giving effect 
to it by making a distinction between 
the slave and the freeman? I do not 
ask that the one shall be received on 
account of his slavery; I only ask that 
he shall not be sent away on that ac- 
count. But you put him in a worse 
position than a freeman or even a crimi- 
nal, and say he shall not be received 
unless his life is in danger. If I were 
asked, Does the second Circular contain 
any bad law? I should say I cannot tell 
—not because I doubt what the law is, 
but because I do not know whether this 
Circular contains any law at all. It 
seems to have been drawn by or under 
the sanction of the Lord Chancellor 
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voluntarily, without any legal obliga- 


tion. Then we have to discuss this as a 
question of policy. If it be not an obli- 
gation, the noble and learned Lord has 
drifted into a false position by way of 
apology, and to escape condemnation for 
the first Circular. Can the Govern- 
ment, and do they wish to, accept this 
as their policy? Unless, indeed, they 
feel that it is exacted from them; and 
when the matter is fairly discussed, we 
cannot find that there is any obligation 
on them. If this be matter of policy, 
there are one or two considerations to 
which I wish to refer. Some may ask 
the very natural question—what ought 
the captain to do when a slave appeals 
to him to be allowed to come or to re- 
main on board? I would give him some 
such directions as this— 

“The captains of such of Her Majesty’s ships 

as visit foreign ports or places are to take special 
care to avoid causing offence to the authorities 
or the inhabitants, and they are to cause all 
under their orders to show due deference to the 
established rights, ceremonies, customs, and 
regulations of such places, and conciliate as far 
as possible the goodwill and respect of the 
inhabitants.” 
That is the regulation now given to every 
captain, under which the right hon. and 
gallant Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) and every other captain has had 
no difficulty in dealing with this ques- 
tion. If further direction is sought, it 
is not unimportant to know what are the 
directions given in respect to political 
refugees; and it is astonishing to find 
with how much greater consideration we 
treat the political offender than the 
slave. This is the direction now in 
existence to captains of vessels relating 
to political refugees in consequence of 
political disturbances or popular move- 
ments— 

“Refuge may be afforded to persons flying 
from imminent personal danger. In such cases 
care must be taken that refugees do not carry 
on from Her Majesty’s ships correspondence with 
their partizans, and the earliest opportunity 
must be taken to transfer them to some place of 
safety.” 


Whilst, therefore, you may receive on 
board the refugee who may have com- 
mitted some crime, the slave is not to be 
received unless his life isin danger; and 
while the refugee is to be taken to a place 
of personal safety, the slave is to be sent 
back, the moment he has escaped the 
personal danger, to the shore where his 
owner is. If the Government only treated 
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the fugitive slave as they treat the poli- 
tical refugee there would be no com- 
plaint. Althought in the second Cir- 
cular there is nothing said about sur- 
render, but only that the slave is to be 
put on shore, that may be a very dif- 
ferent thing-as to our legal responsi- 
bility, but it is very much the same 
thing to the slave. I have shown 
what has been the policy in relation to 
the directions given to captains of the 
Queen’s ships, and I have shown what 
has been our policy in regard to re- 
fugees. Even the hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) cannot lay 
the blame of that direction to the Mem- 
bers of the late Government, for they 
were issued, I believe, by a former Con- 
servative Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Corry), and ‘it is one that recommends 
itself to the feelings of every man in 
this country. There have been also two 
or three other evidences given by this 
House and by former Governments in 
regard to the policy of surrendering 
fugitive slaves. The question has been 
but seldom before Parliament, and 
seldom before the Government for their 
decision. But in 1826, 1827, and 1828, 
when America felt her strength and 
there was a powerful party in the States 
in favour of slavery, it felt very strongly 
the necessity, in relation to their inte- 
rests, that fugitive slaves who escaped 
into Canada should be rendered up. A 
Motion was made and carried in the 
House of Representatives to that effect, 
directing that application should be 
made to this country. When that appli- 
cation came, although slavery existed at 
that time in our own Colonies, how did 
the Government of that day treat it? 
There is some interesting Correspondence 
to be found in our State Papers on this 
subject. The American Minister, writing 
to his Government on July 5, 1827, in 
reply to express directions to urge the 
Government of England to agree to a 
Treaty for rendering up fugitive slaves, 
said— 

“Mr. Addington told me that on one point 
Government had come to a conclusion, and it 


was utterly impossible for them to agree toa 
stipulation for the surrender of fugitive slaves,” 


In 1827 there is a similar letter, and on 
October 2, 1828, the American Minister 
writes— 


“Lord Aberdeen said that in the present 
state of public feeling on the question, which 
he said might be called a mania ”— 
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—[A laugh.|—it is a mania, Sir, which 
has grown chronic in this country— 


—“the application of a remedy was a matter of 
some delicacy.” 


The result was that the Government re- 
fused to enter into any such treaty as was 
asked for. Once again we have traces of 
the view entertained by Parliament on the 
subject—it was when the 15th & 16th 
of the Queen was passed, with the pur- 
pose of enabling the restoration of 
merchant seamen who had deserted 
from foreign ships in the ports of this 
country. It was then enacted that when 
it should appear to Her Majesty that 
due facilities would be given for appre- 
hending seamen who had deserted from 
British ships in the territories of a 
foreign Power, Her Majesty might, by 
Order in Council, declare that seamen, 
not being slaves, who had deserted 
from the merchantmen of a subject of 
that Power in the territories of Her 
Majesty or of the East India Company 
might be lawfully apprehended and 
carried on board their respective ships. 
Let the House observe—‘‘ seamen, not 
being slaves.’””’ However undeserving 
they might be, if slaves, we refused to 
allow their apprehension. I cannot part 
from this question without considering 
why we are asked to delay in withdraw- 
ing this Circular. The hon. Member for 
Tamworth, without supporting the Cir- 
cular, pleaded for delay. On what 
grounds? He asks for the delay in 
order that we may obtain information 
from the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion as to the Instructions from time to 
time issued to British naval officers. In 
the first place, allow me to inquire who 
is it asks for information about those 
Instructions? Why, it appears that Sir 
Leopold Heath is the only person who 
has asked for that information; and we 
are now appealed to for delay on the 
ground that that very person — Sir 
Leopold Heath~—who is in want of in- 
formation, should sit upon a Commis- 
sion to instruct the House and the Go- 
vernment upon the points contained in 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend. And 
yet it appears that the only person who 
wants information can tell us, without 
going on the Commission, perfectly well 
what the law is. In the case of two 
slaves who came on board one of our 
ships, he wrote to the captain of the 
ship as follows :— 
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“With respect to the demand made by the 
Government of Madagascar for the restoration 
of the slaves untruly said to have been carried 
off by force, and which, I presume, will stand 
good as to the two men in question, I suggest 
that you should point out to that Government 
that every man putting his foot upon English 
soil becomes ipso facto free, and that the deck of 
a British man-of-war is held constructively to 
be British territory, and, therefore, these men 
cannot be restored to their masters.” 


He adds that— 


“As England wages war against the Slave 
Trade only, and does not as yet pretend to in- 
terfere with the status of domesti¢ slavery, it is 
possible that the English Government may, 
upon your application, grant compensation to 
the former owners of those two men.” 


That is the view of Sir Leopold Heath, 
the only demandant of information, who 
is to be put on a Commission to instruct 
Her Majesty’s Government on a point 
of policy, or to reconcile the different 
opinions of the Lord Chancellor and the 
Law Officers of the Crown. Sir, whilst 
there may be many questions involved 
in this discussion, there is but one prac- 
tical question to be determined by this 
vote. Itis whether this proposition is 
to be accepted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, without triumph to a Party 
or humiliation to them, now, or when 
the Royal Commission has reported. It 
is whether they will withdraw the Cir- 
cular now, if there be any doubt on the 
law, so that there shall be no chance of 
any injustice being done to the slave, 
and leave it to be re-issued if right and 
necessary when the Commission has re- 
ported. Whether they do it now, or 
when the Royal Commission has re- 
ported, the result must be the same. 
There can be but one result. The right 
hon. Gentleman may have what advice 
he will. The Cabinet may counsel him, 
and the Law Officers give him assistance 
on points of law. He may use the great 
influence of his voice in this House to- 
night; his bidding may be done in the 
Lobby, and a majority may be obtained 
to him ; the Royal Commission may re- 
port as it will—but this Circular from 
this moment is dead. A power greater 
than his has decreed it—a power from 
which there is no appeal. A freedom- 
loving people, moved by their instincts, 
following their traditions and the history 
of their race, have uttered this simple 
decree and judgment — that beneath 
their country’s flag no slave can there 
be, nor shall any man be compelled to 
surrender his fellow-being to another. 


Sir Henry James 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the eloquent speech that had just been 
addressed to them by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was one that did 
credit alike to his intellect and to the 
feeling which he had no doubt the hon. 
and learned Gentleman shared with the 
great majority of that House. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was not there to- 
night to contend that a certain practice 
was most consistent with their own feel- 
ings, but that the second Slave Circular 
was not contrary to the law. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself had hesi- 
tated to say that that Circular was not 
in conformity with the law. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman told them that 
Sir Leopold Heath had laid down the 
law for them in the letter which he had 
read; but he had also told them that 
when Sir Leopold Heath had carried 
away the two slaves upon the occasion 
referred to on the ground that the slave 
that set his foot upon the deck of a Bri- 
tish ship became at once free, he had 
advised that the country was bound in 
honour to pay compensation to the 
owners of the slaves so carried away. 
Compensation for what? If these men 
were already free, they had a right to 
freedom; and why was this country 
bound to compensate their former 
owners? Toa great extent, he did not 
dispute the law laid down by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He was not going 
to dispute the fact that we had laid down 
the rule that a public ship was, to a 
large extent, extra-territorial, but that 
rule required to be carefully guarded. 
He scarcely thought that the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt) would assent to the doctrine 
that had gained currency out-of-doors, 
that the extra-territoriality of a ship 
made her part of her country, and that 
wherever she went she carried her own 
laws and obligations with her, and was 
not subjected to the jurisdiction of any 
other State. It wasimpossible that that 
could be true to its fullest extent, be- 
cause in matters of customs and quaran- 
tine she yielded to foreign jurisdiction. 
Suppose that two natives of the State 
in which the ship was quarrelled on 
board, what would have taken place if 
one killed the other? Would it be 
competent to bring the survivor home 
and try him here? He should like to 
know also whether in the event of a 
child the offspring of a foreigner being 
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born on board one of our ships in a fo- 
reign port that child was entitled to the 
privileges of a native of this country? If 
not, the extra-territoriality of a ship was 
not so large as it had been stated to be. 
He could not help thinking that the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), who had roared like a lion at 
Bradford, had spoken like a lamb in that 
House. And whilst they were con- 
stantly being told that that was not a 
Party question, he should like to ask 
some of his independent Friends below 
the Gangway whether they had received 
one of those Circulars from the other 
side of the House which should have 
been addressed to them all if that were 
truly not a Party question; and besides, 
he was told that the independent Mem- 
bers upon whose votes they relied had 
been altogether neglected. The hon. 
Member who had brought forward this 
Motion had said that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ought to lay down some clear 
rule on this subject; but he should like 
to know whether his Motion laid down 
any very clear rule with regard to it. 
The rule that the hon. Member laid 
down was a discretionary one only, 
and what was a discretionary rule when 
it came to be examined? The right 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for Stamford (Sir John Hay) had told 
them that he could not help thinking 
that whenever a slave set his foot on 
board a British man-of-war he should 
be treated as free, but that we should 
take care that a slave never did set his 
foot on one; and the right hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet had also told them that 
when he was in command of a ship his 
men were in such admirable discipline 
that thecase of a fugitive slave getting on 
board was unknown, and that if his 
officers had allowed such an occurrence 
they ought to have been tried by Court- 
martial. In Brazil our ships were supplied 
by boats manned by domestic slaves; 
suppose when those slaves in numbers 
were on board, his right hon. and 
gallant Friend suddenly turned round 
to them and said—‘ Here is a ship of 
war belonging to England, and if you 
wish to escape from your masters. here 
is a means of escape,” because it had 
been argued by a great many people 
that that might fairly be done. Could 
that be done with any sense of honour 
or dignity on the part of the British 
nation? His hon. Friend the Member 
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for Bedford said the House was to say 
that there should be no foreign jurisdic- 
tion for our vessels, and he wanted that to 
be said by this Motion. Now, that was 
a thing that could not be done by a Mo- 
tion, nor could it be done by an Act of 
Parliament. His hon.and learned Friend 
who had just spoken (Sir Henry James) 
had told the House that if the first Circu- 
lar were law the mere withdrawal of that 
Circular would not in any sense free us 
from responsibility. If any nation said 
that was the law we should be bound to 
act upon it. So also if this second Cir- 
cular were law we should be bound to 
act upon it. But they could not by Mo- 
tions in the House of Commons or by 
Resolutions affect foreign countries. 
They might say by a Motion that this or 
that should be done ; but foreign States 
would say—‘‘ You gave usfairnotice that 
you were not going to do this, and we 
shall deprive you of the privileges you 
now enjoy.” He believed it was by a 
tacit understanding that where a State 
admitted a man-of-war belonging to 
another State into her waters that man- 
of-war was to demean itself in a friendly 
manner, and in that way be admitted to 
the advantages of extra-territoriality, 
just as the privileges attached to an 
Ambassador’s house might depend on 


the friendly demeanour of the Ambas- 


sador. As he happened to mention an 
Ambassador’s house he wished to say 
one word as to political refugees, 
because a good deal had been said upon 
that subject. Ina letter written by Lord 
Clarendon in 1870—and let it not be sup- 
posed that he brought in the name 
of Lord Clarendon specially with any 
view to discredit him, because Lord Cla- 
rendon was just as averse to slavery 
and the slave trade as any one then 
present—the noble Lord said to one of 
our Representatives in the United States 
that he was correct in informing Mr. 
Fish that the Representatives of Great 
Britain were instructed that the practice 
of granting an asylum to political re- 
fugees was highly objectionable, inas- 
much as it involved diplomatists in 
disagreeable discussions. Lord Claren- 
don said that those instructions must be 
strictly adhered to, but that some dis- 
cretion must be left to Her Majesty’s 
Consuls where lives could be saved not 
only at the moment, but by giving time 
for reflection to the victorious party. He 
(Mr. Hardy) hoped in a short time to 
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show that the Government, in dealing 
with this subject, had acted in accord- 
ance with the spirit of those instructions. 
His hon. and learned Friend had called 
their attention toa particular part of the 
Slave Instructions on which he (Mr. 
Hardy) could not then put his hand. 
No doubt, his hon. and learned Friend 
was accurate in his statement of that 
part of the instructions. But it must 
be remembered that the Slave Instruc- 
tions which were sent out in 1865 were 
most carefully prepared by the President 
of the Committee, to whom the matter 
was referred—namely, Dr. Lushington, 
and no man was more adverse than Dr. 
Lushington—clarum et venerabile nomen, 
to the slave trade. But those instruc- 
tions said something about domestic 
slavery. The hon. Member for Poole 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) said we never re- 
cognized slavery at all. The hon. 
Member must have confined his reading 
within very narrow limits. What were 
all their Treaties? They had an Act of 
Parliament—6 & 7 Vict.—laying down 
regulations as to the sale and transfer 
of slaves, except in certain places which 
were prohibited. How could that be 
done if slavery was not recognized where 
that took place? The hon. Member 
said they were not to recognize domestic 
slavery, but what said the insta .ctions 
of Dr. Lushington, No. 394 ? 

“You will impress upon the Natives the 
earnest desire of Great Britain for the improve- 
ment of their condition, and will clearly point 
out the distinction between the export of slaves, 
which Great Britain is determined to put down, 
and the system of domestic slavery, with which 
she does not claim to interfere.” 

And not only that, when they came to 
look at the proceedings of the Foreign 
Office Committee in a Parliamentary 
Paper presented in 1871, they would 
find there instructions as to the traffic in 
domestic slaves— what was called the 
legal traffic within the country and 
within the waters of the country, so 
constantly brought into communication 
with our ships of war—and as to what 
was called the illegal slave trade proper, 
which they were engaged in putting 
down. And, therefore, for any one to 
assert that they did not recognize domes- 
tic slavery was one of the most extra- 
ordinary statements he ever heard. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) had 
been taunted with having said something 
about difficulties which had arisen. They 
were told that because only one naval 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


{COMMONS} 
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officer had applied for instruction no diffi- 
culties had arisen. He thought he might 
call attention to the case of.the Thetis, 
which occurred the year before last, in 
which this country had to pay £20,000 
damages for having seized slaves impro- 
perly. [An hon. Memper: Not fugitive 
slaves.| He did not say that they were 
fugitive slaves. But he said this—that 
when hon. Members said that when a 
slave was once admitted to the protection 
of the British flag he should be treated as 
if he were free, and not ordered to leave 
the ship and return to slavery, they must 
not look to fugitive slaves only, but to all 
slaves who might come under the pro- 
tection of the British flag. He would 
refer hon. Members to the Act of 
1873, which applied to the restora- 
tion of slaves, and not simply to the 
receiving them; and he would admit 
that they were in a certain sense respon- 
sible for that Act. It was called a 
consolidation of the Slave Trade Act, 
and passed without a word of comment 
in either House of Parliament. That 
Act of Parliament remained untouched 
by their Resolution. They were bound 
by that Act to restore the slave. The 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) shook his head ; 
but the words of the Act said that the 
Courts should have jurisdiction to try, 
condemn, and restore any vessel, ‘‘slave,” 
goods, or effects alleged to be seized, 
detained, or forfeited in accordance with 
its provisions, and, besides restoring 
them, likewise to give damages. Well, 
when they had adopted the Resolution 
now before them, what would they have 
done to touch such an Act as they them- 
selves had passed? ‘Those who now 
called on them to restore no one on the 
ground of slavery had so far recognized 
slavery that they had in the first instance 
made it legalin certain places for British 
subjects to sell and transfer slaves, and 
then they called on their officers, though 
they had admitted to the protection of 
the British flag slaves who might be as 
eager for freedom as any fugitive, to 
restore them to their masters. He heard 
an hon. Gentleman say, ‘‘ May give up,” 
but there was no ‘‘may”’ in the matter. 
The jurisdiction of the Court, according 
to their own Act, would compel them to 
restore the slave to his master. The 
Government stood there to maintain the 
law which hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
made. Those on his side admitted that 
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they should have looked more closely to 
that Act when it was being passed. Un- 
fortunately they did not do so, any more 
than they did into the Acts relating to 
political refugees ; but the fault was not 
theirs alone. Those very Acts were 
helped to be passed by those who were 
now banded together to insist that no 
person should be surrendered on the 
ground of slavery, although the very 
opposite to that was laid down in their 
own Act. There might be cases in which 
the high seas were so near the terri- 
torial waters of slave-holding States as 
to bring us in contact with slavery in 
their territories; and, it becoming im- 
portant that we should not come into 
collision with those nations, instructions 
were issued enjoining the observance of 
special care in regard to taking those 
people on board of our ships. Now, the 
Government had been told to deal with 
that matter openly. Well, that was what 
they had been doing. If, instead of 
keeping back from the knowledge of the 
English people what was going on; if, 
instead of those secret instructions which 
had been givenin past yeurs, openinstruc- 
tions had been issued ; if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had then avowed the sentiments 
which they avowed to-day, and when 
the Act of 1873 was passing had declared 


that they were to take a new point of 
departure and to make fresh progress in 
the direction of freedom, there might 
have been much to be said in favour of 


that course. But they had not done 
that, and even now some of them asked 
why the Government had revealed to the 
country what things were happening and 
why they were told of such a dreadful 
ease as that of a slave having to be 
restored, though he got on boardzone of 
our ships, under an order from this 
country, not merely that they might re- 
move him, but deliver him, to use the 
words of one of those Cireulars—“ into 
the hands of his lawful owner.” Then 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
said they should revert to what existed 
beforethe present Circular. Towhat were 
they to revert? Why, to those hidden 
proceedings which they wished they 
had known before in order that they 
might have condemned them earlier. 
And they declared that the country 
was awake to a senso of the enor- 
mity committed by the Government 
in putting forward a Circular that was 
infinitely more favourable to the slave 
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than those former secret instructions. 
Again, it was said, who asked for 
these Circulars. He would tell them. 
In the first place, they were asked for by 
a naval officer in command of a district 
where it was of the utmost importance 
that definite rules should be in force. 
The rules: were not framed only be- 
cause they were brought into contact 
with the slave trade, but also because 
they were brought into contact with 
domestic slavery, which they had en- 
gaged by Treaty to respect. More- 
over, those rules were made in confor- 
mity with those Treaties which enabled 
them to hunt down the slave trade in 
certain territorial waters; and without 
those Treaties they would have no right 
or authority to enter those territorial 
waters and suppress the slave trade. 
The hon. Member for Poole (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) told them that Lord Clarendon 
had laid down the right principle in 
1856 in regard to Brazil; but it should 
be remembered that the Brazilian Go- 
vernment proved faithless to its Treaties 
with us, and we went into their waters 
in spite of them, because they had not 
kept their engagements. In consequence 
of that, Lord Clarendon laid down a 
broader rule in their case than was after- 
wards adopted in others. In State Paper 
No. 18, among the documents now ‘on 
the Table, the House would find it stated 
that the attention of the Lords of the 
Admiralty had been called to the serious 
irregularities and mistakes committed 
by our naval commanders, employed in 
the suppression of the slave trade, on 
the East Coast of Africa. Their Lord- 
ships, therefore, issued certain orders 
in which they told those officers that 
the slave trade must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from slavery, with which 
latter institution in foreign States or in 
foreign ships not in British territorial 
waters we did not claim, either by Treaty 
or otherwise, to interfere. Thus, the 
Admiralty had thought it necessary to 
interfere in 1869, although they had 
issued instructions only in 1865. Coming 
to the Slave Trade papers presented to 
this House, he found that complications 
having arisen in the Persian Gulf, the 
Indian Government—that was to say, the 
Viceroyin Council—which included some 
very distinguished men, and at least one 
eminent lawyer, issued provisional orders 
to the effect that in foreign territorial 
waters slaves were to be given up to their 
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lawful owners or to the proper authorities 
on demand. Those orders were far more 
strict than anything which had gone be- 
fore, and ten times more so than those 
of the second Circular. In the face of 
all those things, they said—‘ Take all 
these things away—abolish all these re- 
gulations and leave men to their own 
discretion.”’ Well, the discretion of 
Captain Sulivan led to a threat of a 
court martial; and, in fact, to a court 
of inquiry and censure, and unlimited 
discretion in such cases seemed to go 
along with unlimited liability. When 
he first considered this Circular he 
naturally looked about for instruction 
on the subject which might afford him 
some light on the matter. Knowing 
comparatively little of International 
Law, he naturally turned to where he 
could get it in its briefest shape, and 
he found it in Zhe Times newspaper 
in a letter signed by ‘‘ Historicus,” a 
gentleman who was well known to be a 
lawyer of such eminence that it was not 
unlikely in the course of events that he 
should some day be one of the chief Law 
Officers of the Crown. In the second 
Circular it was stated that the Govern- 
ment were desirous by every means in 
their power to meet or mitigate the evils 
of slavery. They were told they had 
just done the reverse; but their object 
was certainly to maintain the right of 
personal liberty, and if the proposed 
Commission showed how personal liberty 
could be extended with honour to this 
country they would certainly be carrying 
out the intentions of the Government. 
Well, what did that excellent letter 
say ?— 

“ Are public ships to go about to foreign ports 

and then, having accepted their hospitality, to 
render themselves public nuisances? Certainly 
not. A captain should not make his ship a re- 
ceiving-house for fugitive slaves any more than 
for runaway criminals, smugglers, or ’’-—would 
the House believe it—“ stolen goods.” 
He (Mr. Hardy) was perfectly horrified 
at the comparison ; but it only showed 
how strongly the writer himself felt 
on the subject. Then he went on to 
say— 

“Instead of ordering the slaves to be sur- 
rendered after they had been received, the direc- 
tion should have been not to receive them, be- 
cause they could not be surrendered.” 


That was what “ Historicus,” with his 
profound legal knowledge, had to tell 
them. Officers were not to receive slaves 


Mr, Gathorne Hardy 
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at all, or they would get into difficulties 
—in fact, they were to regard them with 
as much abhorrence as they would stolen 
property. The letter continued— 

“The captain has the entire right to deter- 
mine whom he will receive or exclude or re- 
move.” 

What was this question of removing? 
The hon. Member for Bedford said— 
“You admit a man in danger, and when 
the danger is past you are not to let him 
continue on board. You treat him as a 
slave, and turn him out on the ground 
of slavery.” To that he would answer, 
that they did neither the one thing nor 
the other. They said, If the man ap- 
peared to be a fugitive slave—the Cir- 
cular only referred to slaves, but it might 
in the same way have referred to crimi- 
nals or even to stolen goods—he was not 
to be taken on board if it could be 
helped, unless he was manifestly in 
danger of his life. Then as to the danger 
being past and the permission to con- 
tinue, they had the captain’s discretion. 
But, it was said, the moment they came to 
the question of the captain’s discretion, 
‘©Oh, you bind him hard and fast with 
regulations and’ compel him to give the 
man up.” What they did was to re- 
ceive @ man who was in imminent 
danger of life, whatever he might be, 
but they declared the ship was not sent 
to the place for the purpose of taking 
people ‘on board who were flying from 
the territory of a country with which 
they were at peace. He should like to 
know what a ship, it might be with a 
special and urgent mission to perform, 
would do with a number of escaped 
slaves on board. Were they to bring 
them to England? Were they to treat 
them differently from all other human 
beings? Or, were they to take them 
and drop them down in some desolate 
place, as in South Africa, where they 
would be in greater misery? It was a 
disgrace to the country to pretend to 
rescue men from slavery and then place 
them in a position of greater helpless- 
ness and misery. The instruction not 
to admit any man on board whose re- 
ception there was reason to think would 
give offence to the authorities of the 
place where he resided was sound law, 
and it was according to the comity of 
nations as generally understood. But 
they were told they ought not to give 
definite instructions; and it was said— 
‘Were naval officers to go about the 
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world in the responsible position of the 
representative of the Sovereign not know- 
ing whether they possessed that immu- 
nity from foreign law which every Eng- 
lish man-of-war had always enjoyed, and 
which every English captain had always 
believed till now he was entitled to 
claim?’ There had been a great deal 
of enlightenment thrown on that point 
since this was written. Then it was 
said—‘‘ If there ever was a question on 
which an English Government was 
bound to know its mind and give the 
officers of the Queen definite instructions 
for their conduct, this is that subject.’ 
They were told to give definite instruc- 
tions, and now that they had done that, 
they were told that they ought not to 
have issued any instructions. Again, it 
was said that, ‘‘on the whole, the writer 
saw no other road out of the embarrass- 
ment in which the Navy and nation are 
involved, except by putting out fresh in- 
structions, which shall be set forth on 
principles exactly the opposite to those 
on which the Circular is founded.” He 


had not attempted to defend the first 
Circular, and he was glad that there had 
been no attempt on the part of any 
speaker to throw discredit on any part 
of the House as not having the abolition 


of slavery at heart, and he could not 
understand that the status of a person 
was altered by being received for a short 
time on board a British ship; and in the 
case of the negress who came from An- 
tigua and remained in this country, and 
when she went back claimed to be set 
free in consequence, Lord Stowell said 
she was in a parenthesis whilst she 
was in England. His earliest recollec- 
tions were associated with the name of 
Mr. Wilberforce. He was an intimate 
friend of his (Mr. Hardy’s) family, and 
much connected with them, and from 
his earliest childhood the great work in 
which Wilberforce was engaged was 
constantly impressed on his mind. No 
man in that House had a greater ab- 
horrence of slavery or the necessary con- 
sequences resulting from it than he had. 
He did not believe that there could be 
absolute power on the part of one man, 
slavery on the part of another, without 
equal degradation to both, and that 
such a position of things was calculated 
to bring ruin on acountry. He looked 
upon what this country had done in re- 
gard to the abolition of slavery as cal- 
culated to bring a blessing down upon 
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it, and that it was more to its credit than 
any of the great victories which it had 
achieved in all parts of the world. He 
believed that great act of self-denial, 
by which England emancipated her 
slaves would never be forgotten, but 
would be written in records more im- 
perishable than any part of her history. 
Although he quite admitted thatthe putt- 
ing an end to slavery would be the best 
thing to do if that could be effected, yet 
when they saw that that could not be 
done without a resort to violence, which 
would be unacceptable to the world at 
large, they were bound to use such means 
as they could in order that they might in- 
duce others to assist them in attaining the 
object which they hadin view. Such was 
the course of Lord Palmerston—no friend 
to slavery — but agreeing to suffer it 
that he might more effectually cut 
off the sources that supplied it. He 
believed the victory it had gained over 
itself, and the enormous sum it had 
paid to secure the emancipation of the 
slave, stood forth as an act of justice 
never to be forgotten in the history of 
this country, but would be recorded in 
its honour when some of it greatest 
deeds of arms would be forgotten. But 
when that great sum was paid it was 
paid on the principle of doing justice, 
on the principle that when you had 
acknowledged the right you ought not 
to interfere with that right without 
giving compensation for its destruction. 
That being so in the case of our attempt 
to put down the slave trade, having 
acknowledged domestic slavery as an in- 
stitution in those countries with which we 
have Treaty obligations, we were bound 
bythecontractinto which we had entered. 
Those Treaties were entered into be- 
cause that by conciliatory proceedings we 
were enabled to obtain access into the ter- 
ritorial waters of those States, by which 
we were enabled to cut off the springs 
of the slave traffic, thereby doing our 
best to dry up slavery itself. They were 
bound by every means in their power to 
put down slavery ; but when they could 
not do that without violence and out- 
rage upon the rights of other nations 
they were bound to use every possible 
means to induce other people to assist 
them. He therefore still thought they 
would find the Treaties into which they 
had entered would be of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to this country in that re- 
spect, They had the evidence of Captain 
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Colomb before the East African Slave 
Committee, that they afforded us the 
best possible access to those places where 
slavery prevailed. They must bear in 
mind that England was bound by the 
comity of nations, that although they 
might possibly in their strength trample 
upon weak Powers, there were others 
looking on who might perhaps, when 
our time of weakness arrived, apply the 
very same principles to us. If our ships 
of war went into foreign ports and be- 
came receptacles for criminals and other 
offenders against the law of those coun- 
tries, ships of war might also come into 
our ports and carry away deserters from 
our Army and Navy, and other offenders 
against the law; and he knew but 
little of the spirit of the English people 
if such things were to happen if they 
would not assert what they deemed to 
be their rights. Let the House bear in 
mind how short a time had elapsed since 
England herself was a slave-holding 
country, and since that great country at 
the other side of the Atlantic was crowded 
with slaves. Let us remember what we 
had then submitted to, and how we were 
obliged to keep our ships of war out of 
the ports of the United States for fear 
slaves should get on board them and 
that we should in consequence be brought 
into difficulties and complications with 
that great Power. Let us recollect when 
negroes, themselves British subjects, 
were taken out of our ships which had 
gone into the port of Charleston—British 
ships with British men on board them— 
and put in prison during their stay there, 
while England stood by and offered no 
resistance. We had to submit to that 
which was the /ex loci, and were we now, 
he would ask, prepared with a high hand 
to break through Treaties and interna- 
tional engagements? If England was 
great in her mercy, should she not also 
be great in her honour and her truth- 
fulness? He was sorry to have detained 
the House so long? There were many 
things more which he would wish to 
have said on the subject; but he was 
desirous not to trespass unduly upon 
their attention. He might, however, 
be permitted to observe with respect to 
the Commission, which, it was said, was 
merely an excuse for evasion and delay, 
that we had had more than one Com- 
mittee and Commission on the subjects 
before. Let any one look upon the re- 
cords year after year relating to the 
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slave trade, and he.would find that 
measures had repeatedly been taken to 
bring our proceedings in regard to it 
more into conformity with the Law of 
Nations. Had there not been, he 
would ask, a Commission which had 
the valuable assistance of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford on the 
Neutrality Laws? Could not the Fo- 
reign Office have found out all about 
those laws without a Commission ? 
Of, course, they could; but the subject 
was looked upon as a solemn and a 
sacred one, and a Commission had been 
appointed in order that a just conclusion 
with regard to it might be arrived at. 
Again, in the case of the Naturalization 
Law the same course was adopted, and 
those Commissions and Committees 
brought about valuable results which 
might be a blessing to future generations 
of this country, because they placed 
things on a sound basis, and did that 
which was best of all, informed the 
public mind. Ours was a noble, a hu- 
mane, and a generous people, and they 
wished—as from his heart he wished— 
that slavery could be abolished by a 
stroke of the pen, or a blow of the 
hand ; but it was well that they should 
know how many difficulties lay in the 
way of the accomplishment of that 
desirable object. It was, then, by 
means of the evidence taken before 
Committees and Commissions that they 
were to be put in possession of the real 
facts of the case; and when those facts 
were brought to their knowledge, so far 
from being led away by the mere im- 
pulse of feeling, he believed they would 
ask themselves whether it was not better 
to wait than to break through honour- 
able compacts and Treaties, and to pause 
before making any rash attempt to inter- 
fere with laws which affected not only 
this country, but all the nations of the 
world. We could not by ourselves deal 
with International Law. That being so, 
he felt assured that the English people 
would be willing to submit to a little 
delay, in order that they might proceed 
on sound principles. There was a great 
man, Lord Stowell, who said— 

“To press forward to a great principle by 
breaking through every other principle that 
stands in the way of its establishment, to force 
the way to the liberation of Africa by trampling 
on the independence of other States in Europe— 
in short, to procure an eminent moral good by 
means that are unlawful, is as little consonant 
to private morality as to public justice. Obtain 
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the concurrence of other nations if you can, by 
application, by remonstrance, by example, by 
every peaceable instrument which man can em- 

loy to attract the consent of man. Buta nation 
isnot justified in assuming rights that do not 
belong to her merely because she means to em- 
ploy them to a laudable purpose, nor in setting 
out on a moral crusade of converting other 
nations by acts of unlawful force.” 
These appeared to him to be wise words, 
and they embodied the principles on 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
acting. The object of the Government 
was to increase personal liberty through- 
out the world, and they were not afraid 
to be called to account for this Circular, 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton(Sir Henry James) had admitted 
to be within the law, because they had 
issued it publicly and on their own re- 
sponsibility, with a view to increase the 
berty of nations; and he appealed to 
the country to say whether the Govern- 
ment had not faithfully discharged the 
duty of an English Ministry and of 
Englishmen. 

Mr. HERSCHELL moved the ad- 

journment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 23rd February, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Supriry—considered in Committee 
— Crvit Service Estimates — Resolutions 
[February 18] reported. 

Puntic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Drug- 
ging of Animals * [85]; Open Spaces (Metro- 
politan District * [86]. 

Second Reading—Electoral County Boards (Ire- 
land) [8], put of’; Grand Jury Presentments, 
&e. (Ireland) [22], put off; Wild Fowl Pre- 
servation [42], debate adjourned ; Industrial 
and Provident Societies * [68]. 


ELECTORAL COUNTY BOARDS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—[Bu 8.] 
(Captain Nolan, Mr. O’ Clery, Mr. Fay.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Captain NOLAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
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that it was introduced for the purpose 
of dealing with a subject which had of 
late attracted a great deal of attention in 
England, but which in Ireland was felt 
to be a crying grievance—he meant the 
system of county administration. In both 
countries the principle of the law was 
the same, and rested on a feudal basis. 
But there was this great difference in 
its application to the two countries—that 
in England the management of county 
affairs was in the hands of a large num- 
ber of persons, the county magistrates 
as well as landlords; while in Ireland it 
was concentrated in the hands of the 
few magnates of the land. Again, the 
evil was much more marked in the 
latter than in the former country, inas- 
much as in England the chief interest 
was fixed upon the great towns, while 
in Ireland the agricv ‘ral population 
possessed more relative iunportance, and 
consequently attention was chiefly di- 
rected to agricultural and rural interests. 
The grievance was, therefore, felt much 
more strongly in Ireland than in Eng- 
land. The present measure was brought 
in to give greater power to the rural 
population to manage their own affairs. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland said last 
Session that this measure would, if ac- 
cepted, work a complete revolution in 
Irish county affairs, and he (Captain 
Nolan) would have no objection to that 
expression if it was understood in the 
sense that a farmer who saw a sheep on 
its back and put it upon its legs again 
worked a revolution; but if it removed 
an evil and brought about a good re- 
sult, no one would be likely to complain 
of its revolutionary character. The Bill 
was not directed against any class—in- 
deed, one of its effects would be to 
permit of a class—the peers—who had 
not hitherto had any share in the 
management of county affairs, exer- 
cising in future some influence in their 
administration. He had reason to be- 
lieve that the county management in 
Ireland was different from that of any 
other country. He had tried to obtain 
Returns showing exactly in what pro- 
portion the rates levied on land in 
Ireland were paid, but these were re- 
fused by the Chief Secretary on the 
ground that they would give a great 
deal of trouble in preparation. He be- 
lieved that the tenants paid the whole 
of the rates, with a few exceptions— 
small tenancies, and where the land- 
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lord happened to be the occupier him- 
self. He had made inquiry into the 
law of other countries. In France he 
found that county administration was 
divided between two Councils — the 
Council of the Department and the 
Councilof the Arrondissement—the mem- 
bers of both of which were elected by 
universal suffrage. In Belgium and 
Holland the management was in the 
hands partly of the village commune, 
elected by those paying taxes corre- 
sponding to what would be paid on a 
rating of £9 a-year in this country, 
and partly of Provincial Councils, who 
were elected by those who paid in a 
rateable value of £7 a-year. In Ger- 
many the system was different, the ob- 
ject there being to establish a sort of 
balance between the urban and rural 
populations ; the administration was, 
therefore, in the hands of a Board, 
half of whom were elected by the 
towns, a quarter by the larger landed 
proprietors paying on a rateable value 
of £80 a-year, and a quarter by 
the smaller landed proprietors and the 
peasantry together. In Russia, in 1864, 
a new system was established, and the 
Councils had been made elective, and 
whereas before that time 98 per cent of 
the local rates was paid by the peasan- 


try, and 2 per cent by the proprietors, 
now 51 per cent was paid by the latter 


and 49 per cent by the former. In 
Spain the local management of affairs 
did not work very well, but the Provin- 
cial Councils were elective. Going to 
Australia he found—at least in Victoria 
and New South Wales—that the votes 
were given according to the rateable 
value of the land held; every man had 
a vote who was assessed, two if assessed 
at £25 a-year, and so on in proportion 
up to £75, which gave four votes—the 
most that any man could have. In 
Tasmania the management was more in 
the hands of the rich men, a vote being 
given for each £50 up to £500. In 
America (Massachusetts) there was a 
system of election of county commis- 
sioners for three years, and every one 
who paid county rates voted. Now 
in Ireland, where they were supposed 
to have more liberal institutions than 
abroad, they did not in their county 
management of affairs carry out the 
principles existing in foreign countries, 
for not a single member either of the 
Grand Central Board or of the minor 
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Boards was elected. The Sheriff sum- 
moned almost at his pleasure all resi- 
dents in the county he deemed fitted 
to administer county matters—he took 
23 in all. He would not say that 
the Sheriffs of Ireland were a bad 
class, or that they wanted to work 
bad institutions in a bad way; but he 
would say that the system was open to 
the greatest abuses. If there were an 
elective principle in their institutions, 
the Sheriffs would not be placed in such 
difficult positions as sometimes now 
happened, for he did not think that any 
man could escape from imputations 
being cast upon him. Every farmer 
was, as a rule, excluded from the Grand 
Jury, although practically his class paid 
the local taxation. He had heard three 
arguments advanced for the retention of 
the present state of things. It was said 
that all rates fell ultimately on the 
landlords; but there were many cases 
where that could not be true, as, for in- 
stance, where new rates were put on 
after agreement with the landlord as to 
the amount of rent: there it was clear 
that the tenant paid them. Another of 
the arguments in support of the present 
system was that the baronial sessions 
were a counterbalance to the Grand 
Juries; but they were not a counter- 
balance. The members of the baronial 
courts were not elected by the baronies. 
Also the baronial sessions had com- 
paratively little power, and for that 
reason frequently members of the ba- 
ronial courts did not attend the ba- 
ronial sessions. It might be said that 
there must be some reason why the 
Grand Jury system had continued to 
exist so long. Well, no doubt it was 
the love of power which induced the 
grand jurors to adhere to that system. 
It was originated in dark times, and 
ought to give place to such a system as 
that which prevailed all through Europe 
with reference to the management of 
local affairs. He thought very probably 
that many of those who formed the pre- 
sent Grand Juries would be sent to the 
Elective Boards. It might be said, then, 
what would be the use of making a 
change? The answer was, they would 
be in a different position. The object 
of the present Grand Juries was to leave 
matters as they were; that arose out of 
their love of power and patronage ; but 
it would be for the House of Commons 
to consider whether they would allow 
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that to prevail over that natural right 
of the people to have a fair representa- 
tion in the management of their affairs. 
His Bill contained three principles—1st, 
that all members of the Board should 
be elected; 2nd, that no one elector 
should have more votes than the others 
—that was, he considered, a point of 
the greatest importance—and 3rd, that 
the qualification of each elector should 
be the same as that for electing a 
Member of Parliament. This stood at 
present at £12. No doubt that amount 
was rather high for Ireland, but he 
would be willing to modify or to give it up 
for a lower qualification. He had adop- 
ted it on the ground of expediency and 
economy, as the machinery for working 
the elections would be the same as for 
the Parliamentary representation ; which 
on the whole had worked well. He trusted 
the House would accept this Bill, which 
was one of three now on the Paper 
having for their objects the improve- 
ment of the internal administration of 
Ireland. He would now move the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Captain Nolan.) 


Mr. KAVANAGH, in moving an 
Amendment that the Bill be read asecond 
time that day six months, said, it was 
admitted that on the whole the present 
system of county management in Ireland 
worked well, and he opposed this Bill 
because it had for its object the aboli- 
tion of that system. He would first 
call attention to the Preamble of the Bill, 
which stated in effect— 

“That it was expedient that the control of 
the money raised for local purposes in Ireland 
should be under the supervision and direction of 
those who paid the rates,” 

That implied that the ratepayers had 
not now that control. But he (Mr. 
Kavanagh), while he admitted that 
theoretically they had not, contended that 
pany they had. The hon. and gal- 
ant Member for Galway (Captain Nolan) 
had painted the picture of the Grand 
Jury system as he saw it, and he hoped 
the House would not object to his (Mr. 
Kavanagh’s) painting it as he saw it. 
He submitted that, though the county 
cess was in the great majority of cases 
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re by the tenants. No doubt bargains 
etween landlords and tenants were made 
on averages; but if there were special 
presentments for malicious damage the 
tenants had to pay the extra rates. In 
fact, the expenditure of the county cess 
was controlled by the associated rate- 
payers and not by the Grand Jury of 
the county. He admitted that there 
were anomalies in the present system, 
and he was not there to defend those 
anomalies. They existed not in the 
manner in which the co-funds were ex- 
pended, but in the way which, under 
the present system, the associated cess- 
payers and the Grand Jury were ap- 
pointed. The power to appoint was 
vested in the High Sheriff. He had to 
call the Grand Jury together; and if 
he had been rightly informed there was 
no qualification required for a grand 
juror. That power in the High Sheriff 
was an anomaly. But it should be 
borne in mind that with the Grand Jury 
rested no power whatsoever of initiat- 
ing expenditure. On the other hand, 
though the High Sheriffs had unlimited 
power, the force of public opinion was 
sufficient to check them, and to compel 
them to nominate as Grand Jurors only 
those who were possessed of property in 
the county, or agents to represent those 
proprietors who were unable to attend, 
or were disqualified from doing so. He 
was in a position to prove that the prac- 
tice of packing Grand Juries, as some 
had believed, had never taken place in 
Ireland. He had never heard of asingle 
case being substantiated by facts. He had 
now to deal with the case of the appoint- 
ment of the associated cesspayers, with 
whom rested the whole power of initiat- 
ing expenditure. At first sight it might 
appear that this appointment lay en- 
tirely in the hands of the Grand Jury, 
but when the real facts were examined, 
it would be seen that they had no dis- 
cretion in the matter; they were bound 
to return the names of the highest cess- 
payers in each barony, excluding only 
those who had served the preceding 
year, and out of the names so returned 
by them the proper number of associa- 
ted cesspayers to sit at baronial sessions 
were afterwards selected by lot, so that 
virtually in the hands of the Grand 
Jury there was no power which could 
be used for jobbing purposes ; and this 
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had broken down. He would next 
remind the House that a Select Com- 
mittee of the House, appointed in 1868, 
reported in favour of the present system, 
with some slight modifications, and he 
would say now that he should be glad 
to give every assistance in his power to 
modify the system in some respects ; 
but he would not abolish or destroy it. 
He believed that if the House would 
adopt the provisions of his own Bill— 
the third on this subject which stood on 
the Paper for second reading—the Grand 
Jury Laws (Ireland) Bill—the time- 
honoured institution of the Grand Jury 
system would be preserved, whilst every 
anomaly would be corrected and every 
blot would be removed from that system. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CONOLLY seconded the Motion, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”? and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon 
this day six months.””—(Jfr. Kavanagh.) 


Mr. O’CLERY : I have listened with 
attention, Sir, to the speech just deli- 
vered in reply to the able and ex- 
haustive statement of my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for Galway, 
with whom I have the honour to be 
associated in introducing this Bill to the 
notice of the House, and I fail to per- 
ceive that the speech in question affords 
any just grounds for the rejection of 
this measure. The arguments employed 
against the Bill are merely the repetition 
of the objections made to similar mea- 
sures for years past; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s defence of the present ano- 
malous and unjust system apparently 
consists in the assumption that the Irish 
people should be quite content to have 
an irresponsible body, mainly composed 
of gentlemen sharing the political con- 
victions of the hon. Member for Carlow, 
to administer the fiscal affairs of each 
county. There is no real attempt made 
to grapple with the provisions of this 
Bill; there is no evidence given beyond 
mere assertion that it is not needed, and 
there is no reference whatever to the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of 
the ratepayers of Ireland anxiously 
desire a change in the present system. 
It must be remembered that this is not 
what is generally termed a “‘ sentimental 
grievance.” It actually involves the ex- 
penditure of £1,300,000, levied each 
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year from the Irish people, to the utter 
extinction of all control or authority 
over such expenditure on their part; 
and it must be remembered that it is no 
novel grievance either—one suddenly 
discovered by the Members of the Home 
Rule Party—for it has been the subject 
of agitation both in and out of Parlia- 
ment for upwards of 40 years. And so 
strongly has it been urged upon Parlia- 
ment that it has repeatedly led to the 
appointment of Select Committees of 
this House to inquire into, and report 
upon, the whole case. So far back as 
1842 a Royal Commission was appointed, 
and after due and laborious investiga- 
tion it reported strongly in favour of 
changing the system. Yet no change 
was made. The agitation still con- 
tinued until Sir George Grey introduced 
a Bill in 1849 attempting to deal with 
the subject; but this, too, failed, upon 
a promise from the then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland that something should be 
done to remedy the grievance in the 
following year. The Session of 1850 
passed away and nothing was done. At 
length, after the repeated failures of 
attempts by Sir Denham Norreys to deal 
with the question in 1855, 1856, and 1857, 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Limerick, then Member for Youghal, 
introduced a comprehensive measure in 
1861, and boldly challenged the Govern- 
ment of the day to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 
He was defeated on a division, after a 
most important discussion, in which 
many leading Members of this House 
took part. At last the growing dissatis- 
faction compelled the appointment, in 
1868, of another Select Committee. 
This reported for the mere retention of 
the system, but strongly urged the neces- 
sity of important changes to meet the 
well-grounded objections that had been 
made against it; and here I may remark 
that the hon. Member for Carlow stated 
that the Committee comprised eight Con- 
servatives and nine Liberals who were 
supposed to be against the Grand Jury 
system. But I would remind him that 
Lord Carlingford, who occupied a seat 
on the Committee as a Liberal, was 
strongly in its favour, and that the only 
real opposition was given by the late 
Mr. Maguire, Member for Cork, and 
Mr. Blake, the late Member for Water- 
ford, who repeatedly divided the Com- 
mittee, and succeeded in obliging it to 
bring in a Report which was virtually a 


























condemnation of the But this 
condemnation was unheeded, and the 
grievance still exists. Surely this is a 
state of things that under no circum- 
stances would be tolerated in England. 
It is well-known that without the fullest 
sanction of the ratepayers the smallest 
amount of —_— money could not be 
applied in England; in Ireland, on the 
other hand, we are still trying, after 40 
years of agitation, to induce the Go- 
vernment to allow us some control over 
the disbursementof more than £1,250,000 
annually of our ownmoney. Asregards 
the working of the system, so manifestly 
designed to exclude all popular control, 
the case stands thus—The Lord Lieu- 
tenant nominally, but in reality his ad- 
visers in Dublin Castle, appoints the 
sheriff for each county. The sheriff 
appoints 23 gentlemen at his own option, 
and without reference to any fixed rule, 
and this body constitutes the Grand 
Jury for the county, over the rates of 
which it has absolute control. In the 
presentment sessions, of which we hear 
so much, a Grand Juror has practically 
the right to nominate, and actually does 
nominate the cesspayers entitled to at- 
tend for each particular barony; and it 
has been stated in this House that the 
opinions of the cesspayers so chosen on 
any project about to be submitted to 
such presentment sessions are well- 
known beforehand. _ Thus the system is 
purely one of selection, and in no case 
one of election. The Bill now under 
discussion, which has been prepared 
with the utmost care, provides ma- 
chinery to supplant easily the present 
Grand Juries by County Boards of a 
strictly representative character, and 
which would enjoy public confidence. 
The Bill proposes to give each ratepayer 
at present holding the Parliamentary 
franchise a vote in the election of the 
members of the Boards. It should not 
be considered strange that men who are 
deemed eligible to elect Representatives 
having the power to tax the nation at 
large should also have a voice in the 
election of those who manage the local 
affairs of a county. And that they should 
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be elected by Ballot ought to cause no 
surprise, seeing that the Ballot is now | 
the law of the fand. On the ground of | 
economy this measure would be most | 
advantageous, for it would tend directly | 
to the consolidation of many institutions | 
in the country, and the consequent re- | 
duction of the whole staffs of officials | 
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now maintained at a great expense. 
The Irish ratepayers know full well that 
there is no actual requirement for the 
prisons, bridewells, and asylums already 
existing in Ireland. On the whole ques- 
tion, however, I would ask the House to 
frankly meet the exigency of the case. 
It has not been submitted to Parliament 
for the first time, and it has ever been 
moderately, fairly, and temperately 
pressed upon your notice. Do not then 
reject the measure, and so leave the 
Irish people no alternative but to think 
that on every case their wishes are to 
be utterly disregarded. The measure, 
if passed, will serve to remove a long- 
standing grievance, and to create a sound 
public opinion in the country by train- 
ing the people in the management of 
local affairs, and, above all, it will mate- 
rially contribute to prepare them for the 
great future which I am firmly convinced 
is in store for Ireland. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he would con- 
gratulate the House on the calm and 
considerate manner in which the subject 
had been brought before them ; but he 
must point out the remarkable dissimi- 
larity between this Bill and that intro- 
duced by the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt). As between 
the two, he preferred that of the hon. 
and learned Member, and he could not 
but be surprised that the Home Rule 
Party should not listen on this question 
to their accepted oracle and leader, who 
certainly understood the matter much 
better than the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Captain Nolan). The 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. O’Clery) 
had addressed his remarks against the 
whole Grand Jury system of Ireland, 
and not against this Bill. He (Mr. 
Conolly) could not admit that the Grand 
Jury system was universally disapproved 
in Ireland. Some there were who were 
opposed to it, but these were not of a 
high or influential class ; while he could 
assert of the Grand Jury that they were 
a high-minded and honourable body. 
He should be glad to assist the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh) in 
his efforts to improve that ancient insti- 
tution, which—though not blind to its 
defects—he believed was high appre- 
ciated by the Irish people. Political 
agitators might sometimes include the 
Grand Jury system in their denuncia- 
tions to swell the bundle of Irish griev- 
ances; but the people did not really 
care about the matter, and why should 
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they fish in the troubled waters of poli- 
tical excitement for some chance body 
without either prudence, sagacity, or 
knowledge of the business in hand, to 
supplant one that was well qualified and 
had been long accustomed to the dis- 
charge of its functions? The compact 
circle opposite desired to dethrone what 
they called an oligarchy; but if they 
wanted to destroy the existing body, 
why did they not boldly strike at the 
Sheriff, who was its head? They did 
not directly attack the Sheriff because 
he represented the Crown; but if they 
wished to sweep away everything here- 
ditary that they could lay their hands 
on in favour of something of an elective 
character, what was that but Repub- 
licanism ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY rose to 
Order. The hon. Gentleman had no 
right to charge any hon. Members of 
that House with advocating principles 
which were opposed to the Constitution. 
He had no right to charge any hon. 
Member of the House with advocating 
Republicanism, and which charge, so 
far as the Home Rule Party were con- 
cerned, was destitute of any foundation 
whatever. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he did not wish 
to impute to hon. Gentlemen what they 
repudiated—all that he wished to put 
forward was that the elective principle, 
as opposed to the hereditary principle, 
was capable of that construction. In 
his own county there were names on 
the Grand Jury list which had been 
inscribed on it for 200 years, and he 
should regret to see an ancient and 
cherished institution, instead of being 
improved where that was necessary, 
ruthlessly destroyed. He believed that 
the people of Ireland had confidence in 
the gentry, and he should be glad to 
help his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh) in his efforts to 
reform and improve the existing system 
—a system the operation of which he 
believed was beneficial to the country. 

Mr. BUTT certainly was not offended 
with the last speaker for charging him 
with Republicanism, because he was not 
prepared to cut off the head of the Sheriff. 
It was not necessary in that House 
to deny that to advocate the elective 
principle was to advocate Republicanism, 
for that was the very principle upon 
which that House was itself elected. The 
vital question now before the House was, 
would they trust the Irish people to elect 
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those who were to manage their county 
affairs? The hon. Member for Donegal 
said the people would have confidence 
in the gentry—yes, they would if they 
had the advantage of the elective sys- 
tem. The Grand Jury system was, in- 
deed, a time-honoured institution, but 
only as a part of the criminal jurisdic. 
tion of the country—its sole legitimate 
function. The practice of also intrust- 
ing it in Ireland with the fiscal business 
of the county was only about a century 
old, and had sprung up in the time of the 
Penal Laws. The idea of extending 
such a system to the financial adminis- 
tration of an English county would not 
be tolerated for one moment. The hon. 
Member for Carlow had taken a position 
between the Bill of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway and his (Mr. Butt’s) 
own Bill. It was perfectly immaterial 
whether they took his hon. and gallant 
Friend’s Bill or his own that day, be- 
cause they were not now discussing de- 
tails, but a question of principle—the 
question whether the anomalous system 
which now existed should be maintained, 
or whether the people of Ireland should 
be trusted with the management of their 
own affairs—and the two measures 
were so far alike that they were both 
based on the elective principle, his own 
proposal being to enable the magistrates 
to elect one-third of the Council. Among 
the associated cesspayers there were 
often persons wholly unsuited for the 
duty they had to perform—persons, for 
instance, who could neither read, nor 
write, nor speak English. In fact, ano- 
malies of the present system were plain 
and had long been recognized, and the 
Irish people, he thought, had good rea- 
son to complain of their continuance. In 
1842 an able Commission considered this 
subject, and made recommendations in 
favour of reforming the existing system 
of the election of cesspayers, but up to 
the present time these recommendations 
had not been carried into effect. He 
should prefer that cesspayers should be 
elected in the Boards. The proposal to 
extend the powers of the Poor Law 
Guardians was not one which was likely 
to give satisfaction. For his own part, 
he had a great objection to throwing on 
the Poor Law Guardians duties not con- 
nected with the poor; and, moreover, 
the Poor Law Guardians were elected 
by a system of cumulative votes, in which 
the people thought property had too 
much influence, With regard to the 




















ultimate tribunal of the Grand Jury, 
nobody could pretend to justify the mons- 
trosity of the fiscal business of the coun- 
ties being managed by such a body. 
The supporters of the Bill had been 
piri j to as if they were making some 
revolutionary proposal, but there were 
there as true Conservatives, upholding 
the Constitutional principle that there 
should be no taxation without represen- 
tation. In 1874 no less than £1,300,000 
were raised and disposed of in Ireland at 
the bidding of the Sheriffs, without a 
particle of representation, and without 
any os geen control whatever. The sys- 
tem did not work well, it created dissa- 
tisfaction among the people of Ireland, 
and it was their object to put an end to 
such a monstrous state of things. True, 
there were no noisy demonstrations in 
their favour—the Irish people had, per- 
haps, seen the folly of them; but he made 
bold to say that there was scarcely a 
single question connected with Irish ad- 
ministration which touched more fully 
the thoughts and sentiments of the farm- 
ing classes than the Grand Jury ques- 
tion. Under that system the whole tax 
was levied on the farmers and occupiers 
of land, whilst the whole administration 
was left in the hands of another class. 
The Irish gentry would have far more 
real influence amongst the people if they 
were obliged to mix amongst them and 
take their own place at an elective Board. 
Popular representation had worked suc- 
cessfully in other parts of the kingdom, 
and yet it was denied to Ireland. Money 
was paid by farmers and occupiers of 
the land and administered by an entirely 
different body. Was that teaching the 
people self-reliance, the necessity for 
which had been so much talked about ? 
The case of the Quarter Sessions in Eng- 
land might be cited against him, but 
it furnished no answer at all to the com- 
plaints now made, for the principle of 
representation in England differed ma- 
terially from that in Ireland. The one 
issue before the House was whether the 
monstrous anomaly of the Grand Jury 
system should be continued, or whether 
the people were to be trusted to have a 
voice in the management of their own 
affairs. If the Bill was rejected its re- 
jection would produce a feeling which 
certainly would not tend to attach the 
people of Ireland to the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND said, he con- 
curred with the supporters of the Bill in 
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their demand for popular representation. 
It was a great pleasure to those Irish 
Members who sat on the Conservative 
benches to be able to co-operate with 
those who came from other parts of 
Ireland, in attempts to improve the 
administration of the law there. He 
was not to be frightened by a charge 
of Republicanism when the charge was 
founded merely on their desire to elect 
their representatives. It would not be 
tolerated for a moment in England that 
the Grand Jury should both levy taxa- 
tion and administer it; and there could 
be no doubt that the effect on the people 
of having the control of public expendi- 
ture would be good. Hon. Members 
opposite, in dealing with the question, 
had to a great extent attacked imaginary 
adversaries, for he did not believe any 
one was prepared to defend the Grand 
Jury system in Ireland as it existed. 
It was admitted by those hon. Mem- 
bers who spoke on the last occasion 
when the Question was before the House, 
that there were some anomalies in the 
present system of the Grand Jury Laws, 
and a general wish was expressed that 
they should be remedied when the proper 
period should arrive. He must confess, 
however, that these grievances were 
rather theoretical than practical, for he 
believed that the opponents of the 
laws had never been able to show any 
substantial grievance in the present 
system. But, still, he agreed that it 
was time for some action to be taken on 
the question. It had long been before 
the public, and in 1868 a Committee had 
made recommendations on the subject 
which were certainly free from anything 
like class or party bias—they recom- 
mended the removal of a grievance which 
was felt to be gross and intolerable, yet 
Chief Secretary after Chief Secretary 
had been compelled to postpone from 
Session to Session the introduction of a 
remedy. The difference of opinion on 
this question arose from its being re- 
garded from different points of view. 
On the one hand, the supporters of the 
Bill proposed to bring about the desired 
effect by sweeping away everything con- 
nected with the Grand Jury Sees 
Gentlemen on his side of the House, on 
the contrary, in dealing with an institu- 
tion venerable by its age and associa- 
tions, and deeply-rooted in the country, 
thought it betterto follow out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of 1868, 
and improve rather than destroy. What 
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the other side wanted would in his opi- 
nion be accomplished by the legislation 
which his side suggested and preferred. 
He agreed withthe hon. andlearned Mem- 
ber for Limerick, that the Board ought to 
be elected by the cesspayers, and the Bill 
which his party proposed to bring in, 
provided that it should be so elected in 
a mode suggested by several Members 
opposite when the subject was discussed 
a year ago, and this was that to avoid 
the inconvenience and disturbance of a 
second election, they should utilize the 
machinery which at present existed for 
the election of Poor Law Guardians. He 
thought they might fairly assume that 
those who would be elected would be of 
the class which now supplied the Poor Law 
Guardians, and they from thetraining they 
had received would be prepared for the 
fulfilment of their duties in case this Bill 
passed. As tothe statement with regard 
to the fiscal duties of the Grand Jury, he 
understood that the fiscal duties were 
clearly defined by statute. Those powers 
were strictly limited to the approval or 
disapproval of presentments ; they had 
no power of initiative. Assuming that 
the arguments which had been advanced 
were all that could be put forward in 
favour of this Bill, he did not think a 
case had been made out for the Bill. He 
believed the object aimed at could be 
achieved by a much less sweeping 
measure. There had been no complaint 
on the part of the people of Ireland as 
to the manner in which the business 
had been conducted by the Grand Jury. 
On the contrary, he believed greater 
confidence was reposed in the Grand 
Jury than probably would be reposed in 
any Board that could be newly con- 
structed. The Grand Jury was not a 
secret Court; its discussions were held 
before a very large audience of the 
cesspayers of the county, and he believed 
there was much less chance of what he 
might call a job receiving the sanction 
of aGrand Jury than of a County Board. 
The Grand Jury was a Court of Final 
Appeal, which had the effect of prevent- 
ing anything being done hastily. He 
was of opinion, however, that the Grand 
Jury should be composed of the owners 
of property, and that they should not be 
represented by their agents, in order 
that the body might command confi- 
dence from the social status of its mem- 
bers: but he did not think it would be 
wise to establish an absolute prohibition, 
because there must be cases where the 
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owners of property could not serve per- 
sonally on the Grand Jury. There were 
cases in Ireland where whole baronies 
were owned by one person, and the 
owner might be a minor. It was de- 
sirable to have on the Grand Jury some 
one who knew all the circumstances of 
the locality—some one of experience— 
and, of course, this could not be the case 
where the owner was a minor. A great 
proportion of his own county belonged to 
a minor, and therefore he thought it 
would be unwise to exclude the agents 
of the property from sitting on the Grand 
Jury. He hoped the House would hesi- 
tate before it applied the knife to the 
institution, and that it would be found 
the recommendations of the Committee of 
1868 could be carried into effect without 
embodying them in a Bill of this kind. 
Tue O’CONOR DON said, it was uni- 
versally admitted that the present mode 
of conducting the fiscal business of the 
counties of Ireland was unsatisfactory, 
and he hoped the discussion would have 
the effect of still further pressing the 
subject on the attention of the Govern- 
ment, because it was hopeless, in his 
opinion, to think that any private Mem- 
ber could settle the question. Although 
the subject had been before them for a 
great length of time, nothing had yet 
been done, and he thought the reason 
nothing had been done was that hitherto 
they had been trying to do everything 
at once, and his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Galway (Cap- 
tain Nolan) had begun at the wrong 
end, and was attempting to make an 
organic charge so sweeping that the 
practical result would be that nothing 
would be done. He denied that the 
powers possessed by the Grand Jury 
were so great as was represented. Any 
English Member who knew nothing save 
what he had heard in the discussion 
would imagine that the Grand Jury had 
the exclusive power to regulate what the 
taxation should be; but they had no such 
powers. The Grand Jury had the same 
control over the expenditure that the 
House of Lords had over Money Bills— 
they could only pass or reject present- 
ments which had been made to them by 
the presentment sessions—they could 
not pass a single county presentment 
with the exception of those matters 
covered by special powers, like those 
given under the Coercion Act: they had 
no power to originate expenditure, and 
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ment. The public appointments at the 
disposal of the Grand Jury were very few, 
np were not lucrative; but he should 
like a different system than the present 
with regard to eines to prevail. 
He denied that the question they were 
now called upon to vote upon was the 
placing of county expenditure under the 
control of elective Boards. That was not 
what they had to give their votes upon ; 
because the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway did not in his Bill place the con- 
trol of expenditure under an elective 
Board—it did not attempt to deal with 
the subject of presentment sessions at all. 
If they wished to do anything practical 
they must begin with the bodies that 
originated the expenditure. He did not 
know how the House of Commons could 
be asked off-hand to transfer the powers 
of a Grand Jury to a new body; and he 
believed, if he was right in his view of 
the law, that if this Bill was passed it 
would lead to unlimited confusion, be- 
cause the powers of old Acts which had 
long passed away would be revived. 
Again, if the Bill passed, it would still 
leave the Grand Jury in possession of 
power for voting money to certain in- 
stitutions. The great object they should 
aim at should be to convert the baronial 
sessions into a representative body. On 
the whole case, he thought they were 
weakening their chances by endeavour- 
ing at once to upset the system which 
now prevailed, and although the fiscal 
business was not so old as some thought, 
yet the system had been in existence for 
a long time, and it was so complicated 
in its character that if they wished to 
deal with it effectually the Government 
must give up half the Session to the con- 
sideration of the question. 

Mr. MOORE said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
spoke of the Grand Jury as a monstrous 
anomaly and as a grand old institution. 
How the legal mind could reconcile these 
conflicting terms it was difficult to 
imagine. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Captain Nolan) pro- 
posed to substitute for the Grand Jury 
a body of men elected by people who 
were too readily subject to party and 
religious influences, but before that 
could be done it would be necessary to 
adopt a new system of electoral laws, 
which should exclude all such religious 
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under the present law. He concurred 
with the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down in most of the observations 
which had fallen from him, and although 
he did not seek to maintain that the 
composition of Grand Juries in Ireland 
was entirely faultless—indeed, there was 
no public institution of which that could 
be said—yet he did not see how the Go- 
vernment could take away from those 
bodies the powers with which they were 
at present invested in compliance with the 
wishes of a party who were pledged to pro- 
mote new institutions, and who, instead of 
improving the fine old trunk, would rear 
up some little shrub of their own growth 
which would very soon be choked by the 
discord which would exist around it. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he should vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, though he admitted that it re- 
quired many Amendments. He supposed 
that it was undisputed that the present 
representatives on the Grand Jury did 
not really represent the body of the rate- 
payers; and he took it for granted that 
the Government were alive to the neces- 
sity of having in Ireland presentment 
sessions which really represented the 
ratepayers of the country. As to the 
Grand Juries, which he for one had 
never charged with corruption, because 
he believed they performed their duties 
with great credit to themselves, he would 
merely suggest, by way of compromise, 
that each presentment sessions should 
be allowed to select one from among 
their own body to sit upon the Grand 
Jury for the transaction of its fiscal 
business. 

Mr. MACARTNEY, while admitting 
that the present system of fiscal admini- 
stration in counties in Ireland required 
reform, thought the question was one 
which could be dealt with satisfactorily 
only by the Government. All Irish 
Members who had spoken agreed that 
the cesspayers were not properly repre- 
sented, and he thought the first step to 
be taken should be by the reform of the 
presentment sessions, leaving it to be 
ascertained by experience whether they 
would then work well with the present 
Grand Jury system. If that should turn 
out not to be the case, then the reforms 
might be continued, so as to give the 
cesspayers a real voice in the manage- 
ment of the fiscal business in counties. 


influences, and provide that the inter-| He saw no reason why Peers should 
ference of any clergyman should void 
the election as much as bribery did 


be precluded from serving on Grand 


Juries. 
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Mr. WHALLEY said, he was in 
favour of giving the people of Ireland 
the same popular voice in the control of 
their local affairs which existed in Eng- 
land; but there was a foreign priest- 
hood exercising influence in Ireland that 
could not be trusted, and it was to that 
circumstance that the complicated state 
of the Grand Jury laws was attributable. 
The hon. Gentleman was proceeding to 
dilate upon the paramount authority 
which, according to the Lord Chief 
Justice, was exercised by the priest- 
hood, when— 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order, observing that his remarks 
were not relevant to the Question before 
the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY proceeding in the 
same line of observation 

Mr. STACPOOLE rose to Order. He 
did not think the remarks of the hon. 
gp had anything to do with this 

ill. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was aware 
that his remarks had nothing to do with 
the Bill under discussion, but they were 
quite pertinent to the motives by which 
his vote would be actuated. In his 
belief the paramount importance of this 
foreign authority underlaid the whole of 
the questions connected with Ireland, 


which threatened to give rise to inter- 
minable discussions during the present 


Session. In conclusion, he appealed to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to say 
how far, if at all, he recognized the 
existence and the influence to which he 
referred. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the question before the House was 
what kind of body for the purpose of 
local government and the management 
of local finance was best adapted for 
Ireland, and the institutions which other 
countries had adopted for this purpose 
had comparatively little bearing upon 
this question. In dealing with this 
subject we ought to attempt not only 
to secure that which in theory all would 
admit to be right— namely, that the 
cesspayers should be properly repre- 
sented; but we ought also to bear in 
mind how far the present Governing 
Bodies had proved themselves economi- 
cal, pure, and efficient in discharging 
their duties. He thought it could not 
be said that the County Grand Juries 
or even the presentment sessions in Ire- 
land had been found wanting in these 
respects. In the evidence given before 
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the Commissions and Committees which 
had investigated the subject there was 
the strongest testimony, even from ad- 
verse witnesses, as to the effective and 
economical working of the present sys- 
tem. We ought not, therefore, rashly 
and absolutely to sweep away a system 
which, however objectionable it might 
be in theory, had proved efficient in 
practice. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Captain Nolan) proposed to 
abolish Grand Juries as far as their 
financial powers were concerned, and 
to transfer those powers to County 
Boards, elected according to the plan 
described in his Bill. Some hon. ben. 
tlemen seemed to entertain the idea that 
the Grand Juries had a real control over 
the whole of the £1,325,000 annually 
raised by county taxation. This, how- 
ever, was not the case. The Committee 
of 1868 reported that practically the 
Grand Juries formed Courts of Appeal 
from decisions arrived at in the present- 
ment sessions, and that they had com- 
paratively little power in initiating local 
taxation, occupying much the same posi- 
tion towards the presentment sessions as 
the House of Lords did in relation to 
the House of Commons with regard to 
Money Bills. The fact was that the 
representative principle of Irish county 
government was to be found in the 
presentment sessions, and to alter the 
constitution of Grand Juries and make 
them a representative body while leav- 
ing the presentment sessions unreformed, 
would be much the same as if, in 
1831, in order to secure a better repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament, it 
had been proposed to make the House 
of Lords a representative body, leaving 
the House of Commons in its unre- 
formed character. In the year 1875, 
out of £1,325,000 levied as Grand Jury 
cess, more than 50 per cent had, he be- 
lieved been initiated at the presentment 
sessions, and had only been brought be- 
fore the Grand Juries for confirmation 
and approval. Of this, £639,000 repre- 
sented the expenditure on bridges and 
other works. Again, whatever was the 
constitution of the County Boards, a 
certain number of imperative present- 
ments would have to be made by them. 
More than 14 per cent of the expendi- 
ture consisted of imperative present- 
ments for the maintenance of lunatic 
asylums, for the valuation of the county, 
and the payment of the constabulary 
and the county officers appointed under 
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If other items of the same} whatever might be the anomalies of the 


kind were added, it would be found) present system in Ireland, the Irish 
that, in 1874, nearly 25 per cent of|roads were good, while the English 


the whole expenditure consisted of im- 
perative presentments by the Grand Ju- 
ries. Then there was an item of 8 per 





roads were often bad, though managed 
at additional expense. The Bill of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 


cent for prison expenditure. This was, (Captain Nolan) proposed entirely to 
to a certain extent, subject to the Board | sweep away the existing financial powers 
of Superintendence appointed by the of the Grand Juries. Now that was in 
Grand Juries, and it was still more sub- | direct opposition to the recommendations 
ject to the law and the Government, so of the Commissioners of 1842 and 1868. 
that the proposed County Boards would In the hon. and gallant Member’s Bill 
have no real control over that expendi- there was no provision for the represen- 


ture. Taking 50 per cent as the amount | tation of all the cesspayers. 
|and gallant Member did not take into 


of taxation initiated by the present- 
ment sessions, and the items he had 
mentioned as being imperative on the 
Grand Juries, it appeared that more 


than 87 per cent of the Grand Jury cess | 
was beyond the control of the Grand | 


Juries themselves. Consequently, it was 
a strong measure to propose to sweep 
away, for the sake of the remaining 
13 per cent, a system which had taken 
deep root in Ireland, and which was 
very far from being as unpopular as the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
had represented. Any real reform in 
the system ought to commence with the 
presentment sessions, which should be 
made, as they were intended to be by 
the law, really representative of the 
cesspayers. He adhered to the opinion 
which he had expressed with regard to 
that subject last year; and, in his judg- 
ment, the simplest mode of securing 
this real representation was that pro- 
posed to-day by the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh). It was based 
on the Report of the Commission of 1842, 
of which the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick had spoken in terms of 
deserved respect. It would prevent an 
unnecessary multiplication of elections, 
and unnecessary expenditure in making 
a new register of voters; and while it 
saved trouble and expense it would secure 
the services of men who had already 
proved themselves fit and proper repre- 
sentatives of the people. The body pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Carlow 
would be almost identical in its consti- 
tution with the present Highway Boards 
in England and Wales. In this way we 
might secure a system of road manage- 
ment for Ireland properly representative 
of the cesspayers and as efficient as the 
existing system. We in England had, 
he was sorry to say, much to learn from 
Ireland in the matter of road manage- 
ment, for everyone must admit that 
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consideration cesspayers below £8, and 
even if the measure were amended so 
as to include them, a new register would 
have to be prepared at great trouble 
and expense. The proposal of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick was 
that each barony in every county should 
have four representatives, three to be 
elected by the cesspayers and one by the 
magistrates. There was also a provision 
that where there were more than 12 
baronies in a county the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should have a vague power of 
reducing them to that number. In his 
opinion the hon. and learned Member’s 
proposal would lead to such anomalies 
from the great difference in the size 
and rateable value of baronies in the 
same county, that it would be very far 
from being accepted as a reform by the 
people of Ireland. The proposal of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
was to amend the system of county 
government in Ireland at the wrong 
end. It had been universally admitted 
that that system required amendment, 
in order to secure a better repre- 
sentation of the occupiers, although it 
should not be forgotten that whatever 
might be said of the present mode of 
summoning the Grand Juries, the owners 
of property had not complained that they 
were unfairly represented by them. He 
should approve a scheme resembling 
that of the hon. Member for Carlow, 
although of course he did not pledge 
himself to all the details of his Bill. 
One point ought to be very carefully 
considered—namely, as to whether it was 
for the public interest that agents should 
be admitted as representing the owners 
of property. It was on the lines he had 
indicated that he should wish to see the 
question approached; and if he were 
asked why he had not fulfilled the 
promise he held out to the House at the 
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commencement of the last Session, he 
might say that he had not anticipated 
those protracted debates on an Irish 
measure which had not yet faded from 

‘ the recollection of hon. Members. He 
was not without hopes that if the neces- 
sity arose he should be able to deal with 
the question this year on the lines he 
had indicated ; but in the meantime the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Carlow 
would have his hearty support, be- 
cause without sweeping away a sys- 
tem which was old and, as he believed, 
popular, it dealt with those points 
which really required reform, and was 
the most certain way to provide for the 
cesspayers a fair and proper representa- 
tion in the management of their local 
affairs. 

Caprain NOLAN said, he did not 
wish to take a division on his own Bill, 
because he thought it more desirable 
that it should be taken on the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick. For that purpose he would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Motion 
could .not be withdrawn unless the 
Amendment was previously withdrawn. 

Mr. KAVANAGH objected to the 
withdrawal of the Bill. 

Mr. STACPOOLE wished all the Bills 
to be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. FAY believed that an improve- 
ment in the present system of Grand 
Juries in Ireland was imperatively re- 
quired, but he did not approve of the 
proposals of the present Bill. As the 
Grand Juries were at present constituted, | 
persons professing the Roman Catholic | 
faith were—in the North of Ireland, at 
all events—excluded from all offices of 
emolument in connection with the col- 
lection of rates, the financial machinery 
of the counties, and the management of 
the local gaols and lunatic asylums. 

Mr. H. HERBERT denied that the 
corruption which had been represented 
existed under the present Grand Jury 
system. He admitted that some faults 
existed which ought to be corrected ; 
but he could not support this Bill, be- 
cause no proof of improper conduct on 
the part of the Board had been proved 
before the Committee that had inquired 
into the matter. 


{COMMONS} 
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contrary, jobbery appeared to be the 
tule. He believed the Bill before the 
House would remove many evils of the 
system, and he gladly accorded the 
second reading his support. 

Mr. BERESFORD declared that he 
had never known an instance in which 
a Grand Jury had been guilty of jobbery, 
and he spoke from great experience. 

Mr. CALLAN spoke of the sectarian 
character of Grand Juries in the county 
of Armagh. There was only one Roman 
Catholic on it. 

Mr. FRENOH thought the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Carlow might be 
made a good measure in Committee. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


GRAND JURY PRESENTMENTS, &c. 
(IRELAND) BILL—[{Brtx 22.] 
(Mr. Ronayne, Mr. Butt, Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Butt.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Kavanagh.) 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 153; Noes 
181: Majority 28. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


WILD FOWL PRESERVATION BILL. 
(Mfr. Chaplin, Mr. Rodwell.) 
[BILL 42.] SECOND READING. 





Mr. O’SULLIVAN maintained, in 
opposition to the statement of the Chief | 
Secretary for Ireland, that the money of 
the cesspayers was not economically ad- ; 
ministered by Grand Juries. On the} 


\ 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Hr. Chaplin.) 
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Mr. BARCLAY rose to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 






And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Resolutions [February 18] reported. 


First Three Resolutions agreed to. 


{Fepruary 24, 1876} 
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Vapours.—Petition. 
NOXIOUS VAPOURS.—PETITION. 

Lorp WINMARLEIGH presented a 
' Petition from a meeting of Lancashire 
_and Cheshire Associations for controlling 
| the escape of noxious vapours and fluids, 
'and others, praying for amendment of 
‘the law respecting Noxious Vapours. 
‘The noble Lord said, that in 1863 an 
Act was passed dealing with noxious 
| vapours evolved in certain manufacturing 
| processes ; it was limited in its opera- 
tion, however, to those chemical works 


' 


| 





Fourth Resolution (Salaries and Ex- | from which there was a large escape of 
a of the Office of Her Majesty’s muriatic gas. After that statute was 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- | passed the manufacture of chemicals had 


ment) postponed. 


Next Four Resolutions agreed to. 


Ninth and Tenth Resolutions (Sala- 
ries and Expenses of the Charity and 
Civil Service Commissions) postponed. 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Postponed Resolutions to beconsidered 
upon Friday. 


DRUGGING OF ANIMALS BILL. 


become a vast industry, and the number 
of alkali works in certain localities was 
largely increased. The consequence was 
| that the Act of 1863 had proved insuffi- 
cient to prevent the evils that it was in- 
tended to meet. In consequence, an 
Amendment Act was passed in 1874, by 
which the restrictions of the Act of 1863 
| were extended to other products. This 
| Act, like the former, had, owing to the 
;inerease in the number of chemical 
| works, proved insufficient to meet-the 








On Motion of Sir Jouy Asrizy, Bill to make | €Vils which had since grownup. In the 
the administration of Poisonous Drugs and | district with which he was himself con- 


Compounds to Horses and other Animals a | nected alkali works had greatly increased 


punishable offence, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Joun Asriey, Mr. Cuapiiy, and Mr. 
RopweEt.. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 85.] 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLITAN DISTRICT) | p D 
| quences to property highly destructive. 


BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wuattey, Bill 
affording facilities for vesting in the Metro- 
politan Board of Works Open Spaces, Gardens, 
and Squares in the Metropolitan District for the | 
exercise and recreation of the public, and to | 
empower owners and joint owners to enter into | 





| in number of late years, there being 20 
;now for one that there was formerly ; 
and an escape of 5 per cent being al- 
{lowed by law, the whole escape was 
something very serious, and the conse- 


aa A meeting composed of persons deeply 


interested in the industry of Lancashire 
had consequently been held to consider 
the subject, and to deliberate on the 
best course to be adopted. Having re- 
presented Lancashire for many years in 





arrangements with the Me litan Board of . 
Works in relation thereto, jb to be brought } the other House, he knew what the diffi- 
in by Mr. Wuaxtey and Sir Grorce Bowyer. | Culty was of legislating efficiently on the 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 86.] ; subject, and that difficulty was recog- 
nized at the meeting to which he re- 
ferred. The Petitioners themselves 
| were for the most part persons in- 
terested in the prosperity of manu- 
factures, and consequently had no wish 
|to interfere with these industries ; 
| but they felt that science could find a 
remedy for a state of things which was 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. | 


injuring health and destroying vege- 


HOUSE OF LORDS, tation over large districts—there would 


| therefore be no opposition to further 
| legislation, provided it did not unduly 
restrict the operations of the different 
MINUTES.]—Pvnuc Bur—First Reading—| branches of manufacture and industry. 

University of Oxford (16). 


Thursday, 24th February, 1876. 


| At the present moment, however, such le- 
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gislation had become an absolute neces- 
sity. No one could go through thecountry 
without being made uncomfortably aware 
of the presence of those noxious vapours. 
He had never seen worse destruction 
than they had caused on the estate of a 
friend of his in Cheshire. The trees 
upon it were like a forest of masts 
even in midsummer ; and while formerly 
there were oaks upon it worth £100 
a-piece, it would now be difficult to find 
one worth as many shillings; and from 
being in possession of one of the finest 
spots in the country, he was now seri- 
ously thinking of withdrawing from it 
altogether. The persons by whom the 
Petition was signed, which he now 
begged to present, certainly had ground 
for feeling aggrieved by the manner in 
which they had been treated. He wished 
to urge on the Government that they 
should either appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion for taking the subject off their 
hands, or else take it into their own 
hands and allow science and legislation 
to apply the appropriate remedy. 

Tue Duxe or NORTHUMBERLAND 
expressed his opinion that an exhaustive 
examination of the subject would be a 
national benefit, and gave Notice that 
he should move for the appointment of 
a Royal Commission for dealing with the 
subject. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that his noble Friend 
(Lord Winmarleigh) had understated 
rather than overstated the case. He 
knew the property to which his noble 
Friend had made particular reference, 
and could testify that it was in a de- 
plorable state. He could assure their 
Lordships that the Government felt the 
importance of the subject. It was 
already under the notice of the President 
of the Local Government Board, and if 
a remedy for the evil could be found no 
one would be more willing to adopt it 
than the Government; but, having re- 
gard to the number of measures already 
in hand, he could not promise the pro- 
duction of any Bill to deal with it at a 
very early period. 


University of 


Petition read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY rose, 
pursuant to Notice, to draw attention to 


Lord Winmarleigh 


{LORDS} 
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the Report of the Commission upon the 
Revenues of the University of Oxford ; 
and to present a Bill on that subject :— 
and said—My Lords, in fulfilment of a 
ogee given in the Queen’s Speech, I 

ave to call attention to the subject of 
University Education. There are not 
now many in this House who can re- 
member when the last University Bill 
was in the House of Lords—probably 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Harrowby) was one of the few; but 
many of those who were in the House 
of Commons at the time that Bill was 
under discussion there, probably retain 
a lively recollection of the animated con- 
troversy which it excited in that House. 
It may be worth while, therefore, before 
entering on a consideration of another 
University Bill to remind your Lord- 
ships of the principles embodied in the 
Act of 1854. And what were they? 
The Act was introduced under no small 
amount of excitement, and with con- 
siderable expectation on the part of 
those by whom it was promoted and 
supported, and considerable apprehen- 
sion on the part of those who did not 
approve of it. The second reading was 
passed without opposition in either 
House of Parliament, but the details 
were subjected to serious scrutiny and 
modification. Both Parties in the State 
may be regarded as responsible for 
the measure which was ultimately 
placed upon the Statute Book. The 
principal portion of the Act was directed 
to an entire reconstruction of the govern- 
ment and legislative machinery of the 
University. With respect to that por- 
tion of the Act, I have no proposition to 
make. On the point of re-arrangement 
the Act has been evidently a, success. 
It has given a life and vigour to the 
University, and the changes have been 
effected with as much peace as was con- 
sistent with the excited feelings with 
which University questions are gene- 
rally discussed. It is not my intention, 
therefore, to interfere with that part of 
the Act which refers to the constitution 
of the University. Another point which 
at the time was considered to be of great 
importance has been also subjected to 
the test of experience, and it is instruc- 
tive to note the answer which in this 
case experience has given to speculation. 
One of the points on which the Government 
of the day dwelt most earnestly was that 
poteee in the Act which gave leave to 

asters of Arts to set up Halls in the 
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University. This was advocated on the 
ground that such Halls would afford a 

d means of providing for a poorer 
class of undergraduates advantages simi- 
lar to those enjoyed by them at our own 
Universities in the Middle Ages, and 
similar to those which they now enjoy 
on the Continent. On the other hand, 
it was argued that the setting up of 
those Halls would be attended with 
results injurious to the discipline of the 
University. This provision was looked 
upon by the supporters of the Act as of 
great importance, and by the Opposition 
of that day with great dread. Well, 
the provision enabling Masters of Arts 
to set up those Halls was placed on the 
Statute Book, and what has been the 
result? The result is that one Master set 
up a Hall, and that there are four under- 
graduates init. That is the end of all 
those hopes and all those fears. Some 12 
years afterwards the University, taking 
thematter in its own hands and guided by 
that wisdom which practical experience 
alone can give, devised a plan of its own 
to admit the less wealthy classes to the 
training of the University. The Uni- 
versity sought no Act of Parliament for 
this purpose. It required none. It 
devised what is known as the system of 
unattached students. The result which 
seven years’ experience of this system 
enables the University to present is very 
curious—very remarkable. In 1868-9, 
when it commenced, the entries of 
undergraduates as unattached students 
were 53; and from that time they have 
gone on increasing year by year, so that 
in 1875 they were 185, which is, I think, 
a very respectable number. More than 
that—the Commissioners say that the 
character of those unattached students, 
both as to their attention to studies and 
moral conduct, is as high as could be 
found with students of the highest class. 
From that failure and that success I 
draw one moral—which is that things 
of this kind are better done by the Uni- 
versities themselves than by Parlia- 
ment. Here we are able to compare 
two experiments made in the same 
direction—the one by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which is barren; the other by the 
University, which has struck its roots 
into the soil and given in experience 
an abundant and a satisfactory result. 
I need not, however, say that even in 
such matters it may be well for Parlia- 
ment to aid the University by the appro- 
priation of larger funds for the object in 
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view, if funds can be made available for 
the purpose ; but the opinion I wish to 
express is that it is not necessary to in- 
terfere with a system which is thriving 
so well. A third point in the Act of 
1854 was the application of the revenues 
of the colleges. In respect of that, un- 
doubtedly, there has not been the same 
satisfaction as has been derived from the 
other points with which the Act dealt. 
There are constant complaints that the 
revenues of the University are not spent 
in as useful a manner as they might be, 
and that things remain undone which 
might be done if there were a more 
judicious outlay of some portion of 
those revenues. This it was which led 
to the appointment by the late Go- 
vernment of the Commission presided 
over by the Duke of Cleveland, and 
whose inquiry was to be as to the re- 
venues of the colleges as they at present 
exist, and as they might be expected to 
exist at a definite time. That Com- 
mission reported towards the close of 
1874. In one sense it was a most satis- 
factory Report. It showed that the 
idea—if the idea ever existed—that the 
colleges mismanaged their property was 
wholly without foundation. They say— 


“The cost of the management as presented 
in the synoptical table appears to us very low. 
On the whole external income it only averages 
£2 15s. 10d. per cent.” 


I think, my Lords, the owners of private 
estates would consider that a very satis- 
factory management of their own pro- 
perties as regards the cost. Again the 
Commissioners remark— 


“ The average lettings, the absence of arrears, 
and the apparently small amount of losses from 
tenants testify to the care and vigilance of the 
Bursars.” 


I think, therefore, my Lords, that there 
is nothing in the management of the 
property of the University to call for the 
censure or even for the interference of 
Parliament. But, on the other hand, 
the Commissioners go on to notice, as 
one remarkable thing arising out of their 
inquiry, a point to which it would have 
been impossible not to direct the atten- 
tion of Parliament. One point brought 
prominently out in the result of the 
inquiry is the great disparity between 
the property and income of the several 
colleges and the number of the members. 
When that number is small the expense 
of the staff and establishment is large in 
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proportion. And now let me explain 
why we undertook to legislate on the 
University at all. It is a work I under- 
took with great reluctance, and I do not 
think Her Majesty’s Government would 
have entered upon it at all if they had 
not felt that there was an absolute ne- 
cessity for their so doing. It is not 
desirable, if it can be avoided, that the 
interference of Parliament should be in- 
voked, because such interference is cal- 
culated to disturb the studies of the 
University and to excite hopes that can- 
not be realized. But when we came to 
look at certain figures and the deductions 
that lay in those figures, we felt it would 
be idle to think that Parliament could 
abstain from interfering, or that we could 
conscientiously recommend Parliament 
to do so. I will venture to put before 
your Lordships what I know are hostile 
figures. I say that the view of those 
figures I am about to submit is the hos- 
tile view, because it is a superficial 
view; I know that they are capable 
of very much modification—but this 
superficial view of those figures will be 
the one that will be popularly taken, 
and makes the interference of Parlia- 
ment inevitable. In the first place, 
it is calculated that within the next 
15 years an addition of no less than 
£123,000 a-year will be made to the 
collegiate revenues. It may be said— 
“Tf this addition is only expected 15 
years hence, why interfere thus early ?” 
But your Lordships know that any 
changes made in the application of the 
revenues of the University will only take 
effect after a lapse of time, inasmuch as 
existing interests have to be respected ; 
and if 15 years elapse before the income 
of the University is increased by the 
sum I have named, that will be about 
the time at which these changes now 
proposed will be fully carried out. 
Again, it is not only the prospective 
income of the college which is to be re- 
garded—we have an actual income to 
examine. Taking together the whole 
corporate income and tuition fees, but 
deducting money borrowed and money 
received on behalf of the University, 
and other necessary deductions, it ap- 
pears that the average income per under- 
graduate in all the colleges is £203. 
But when we come from the colleges as 
a whole to particular colleges we have 
very different results. The income per 
undergraduate in all the colleges is 
£203; but in Exeter it is only £97, in 


Lhe Marquess of Salisbury 
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Trinity £96, and in Baliol £75. 


there would be at present a saving 
annually of £165,578; as cheaply as at 
Trinity, there would be a saving annu- 
ally of £167,129; or as cheaply as at 
Baliol, a saving annually of £197,700. 
In any of these cases there would be a 
very large saving, and with such figures 
before us, on the surface of the Report, 
I hold that it would be impossible to 
avoid dealing with the question. I do 
not say that this is otherwise than a 
partial and hostile statement. I do not 
say that these figures are not capable of 
explanation, but under the circumstances 
as they appear legislation cannot be 
avoided. Of course, there are excep- 
tional charges which have to be de- 
frayed by some colleges, in connection 
with additional buildings or the manage- 
ment of estates, or with respect to mu- 
seums or libraries. There may be other 
circumstances which will explain the 
difference between the colleges. I only 
quote the figures to show that in this 
ease action on the part of Parliament 
would not be a gratuitous and wanton 
interference by the State. It may be 
urged that the colleges individually may 
come and ask to have the necessary 
legislative changes. But another and 
great complaint is that, while the colleges 
are rich, the University is poor, and you 
cannot expect that the result of an appli- 
cation by each college would be a scheme 
which would work economically for the 
whole. You might as well expect 
economy and good order to result from 
the proceedings of 20 different architects 
building a club-house, each of whom 
came forward with a plan of one roomin 
the club-house to suit his own views. But 
where does the money go? The £200,000 
is not thrown into the sea. With a great 
number of different bodies, some large 
and some small, of course the expense of 
the small bodies will be out of propor- 
tion to that of the large ones. The real 
gist of the whole question lies in the 
Fellowships and in the giving men £250 
and £300 a-year without any duties 
attached to the Fellowships in right of 
which they receive that amount. I do 
not believe that any one starting fresh 
in the matter would ever think of esta- 
blishing rewards of that kind. They 
are, no, doubt, given for success in 
certain examinations; but these are not 





of a remarkably high order, and several 
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University education were provided in 
all the colleges as cheaply as at Exeter, 
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-of a similar kind are held every year.| will not say that I am speaking very 
A sum of £250 or £300 is attached to | accurately—a sum of £50,000 to £60,000 
Fellowships to which no duties are at-| or £80,000. That, under an improved 
tached, and the man who receives it} system, could be applied to University 
may, if he chooses, remain in idleness purposes. There are now from 220 to 
for life. No one would now for the first | 230 of these Fellowships not filled by 
time suggest such an arrangement. It is|any person occupying an educational 
not only out of all proportion to the! office. At £250 per Fellow that would 
service for which it is a reward, but it is | give a disposable sum of £55,000 a-year. 
out of all kee os the course adopted | These are monies we have got in hand. 
in respect o other positions in life. | First I will ask, what are the objects to 
If a man succeeds in the Army, you|which it is desirable those resources 
promote him, but give him a more re-| should be applied? My Lords, I should 
sponsible command ; in the Church, if a | shrink from defining the objects by any 











man succeeds, you make him a Bishop, 
and give him ten times more labour, In 
the Civil Service, when you give a man 
increased pay, you call on him to fill an 
office of higher trust. Only in this case 
of Fellowships to which no duties are 
attached do you reward merit by abso- 
lute idleness. It is against the whole 
law of public life. In public life, if a 
man succeeds, you give him more im- 
portant work, but not idleness. Through- 
out the whole of English life the prin- 
ciple of the reward of success is the 
giving an opportunity for harder work, 
but not idleness. In the Bill of 1854 
the authors of that Bill saw the evil and 
endeavoured to provide against it. They 
suggested that there should be work 
attached to those Fellowships. But 
there was great opposition. In the end 
Commissioners were appointed ; and the 
Commissioners, though they wished to 
make a fundamental alteration, did not 
care to make an effectual alteration. 
The plan of ‘idle Fellowships” was 
not in accordance with the designs of 
the Founders, who always attached re- 
sidence and duties to the Fellowships. I 
should not have encouraged the Com- 
missioners to interfere with old endow- 
ments, but if they did I should have 
wished them to carry out their own plans 
‘ thoroughly in the interests of education. 
I am afraid they adopted a compromise 
maintaining the appearance of one sys- 
tem while adopting another. But they 
had to contend against great difficulties. 
At all events, it is a comfort to know 
that the University has become tho- 
roughly alive to the evil of this state of 
things, and from it we shall meet with 
no opposition in applying such remedy 
as may be thought necessary. It seems 
that if all these ‘idle Fellowships” 
were to be done away with and no one 
were to hold a Fellowship without doin 
educational work, we should save— 








answer of a theoretical nature, for a 
reason which I have already given— 
that these matters had better be left to 
the practice and experience of the Uni- 
versity itself; but I should suggest that 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of the Hebdomadal Council afford a good 
indication of present requirements. That 
Committee speaks of a new library, new 
museums, and new schools, and that for 
them there would be an immediate de- 
mand for £110,000. They also say that 
additional rooms are required for the 
Professors and for public lectures, and 
for unattached students and local exami- 
nations. I think I may estimate that 
a capital sum amounting, on the whole, 
to £210,000 would be required for those 
objects. This would represent, accord- 
ing to the usual rate of interest on build- 
ings, £12,000 a-year. Besides that, the 
Committee of the Hebdomadal Council 
press strongly the necessity of increased 
remuneration for those who are engaged 
in academical education—and no one 
ean for a moment look at the facts with- 
out seeing that at Oxford is singularly 
below that afforded to persons engaged 
in professional occupations elsewhere. 
There are Professors at £800, £600, 
£300, £200, and even at £100. Com- 
pare those annual stipends with what is 
paid in other departments. If a man 
is a great clergymen, you make him a 
Bishop and give him £5,000. Your 
highest classes of Civil Servants have 
from £1,500 to £2,000, in the India 
Office the Indian Councillors have £1,200. 
I need not in this audience say what are 
the incomes given to successful politi- 
cians; but in whatever direction you 
make the comparison the sums paid to 
the Professors at Oxford seem miserably 
low as measured with those paid to men 
in other professions. And that is in 
these days, when the competition is not 
for men to get places, but for places to 
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get men. I do not believe that less than 
£1,000 a-year, with a fair pension be- 
sides, will secure the highest talent for 
these Professorships. You must remem- 
ber that the times have changed since 
all the teachers at Oxford were clergy- 
men and had the endowments of the 
Church for a reward. The teachers are 
not clergymen now, and if we want to 
get the best men we must get them from 
other sources than that which formerly 
supplied them. I do not know that what 
is available from the whole of the ‘ idle” 
Fellowships will be required for Univer- 
sity purposes, and I do not venture to 
lay down the principle that no Fellow- 
ship should exist which would give the 
holder no educational work and which 
should last for a few years. It may be 
wise to maintain a few of them, limiting 
the holding of them to a certain number 
of years; but I do venture to lay down 
that all the University wants in the 
shape of museums, libraries, lecture- 
rooms, and the proper payment of 
teachers should be provided for before 
the subject of furnishing incomes to men 
who do nothing can be entertained. My 
Lords, these being the objects we have 
in view, it may be well to state what 
money we hold to be available. In the 
Report of the Commissioners a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the general in- 
come of the colleges and the money 
held by them in trust—those which they 
hold for trusts not yet executed. We 
propose to interfere very little with trusts. 
The Commissioners are to make no statute 
affecting any University or college emo- 
lument unless the endowment has taken 
effect for more than 100 years; and 
where the trust has existed from before 
that period, they shall, unless it has 
ceased to be observed, or has been varied 
by Act of the Legislature pay regard to 
the main design of the Founder, while the 
details by which it is to be carried out may 
be properly modified to meet altered cir- 
cumstances. But besides these two classes 
of trust funds, there would still remain 
a vast residue of revenue over which they 
would be able to exercise control and to 
apply for such purposes as they thought 
best. There is a large amount of property 
the trusts of which they cannot, so to 
speak, ‘‘ear-mark,”’ or say that it had 
descended from the Founder for any par- 
ticular college—all we can say is that 
from the first they have been regarded 
as designed for the general purposes of 
the University. Where the trusts have 
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not been departed from, the Government 
propose to adhere to them; but with 
the other revenues, which had already 
been made subject to successive changes, 
the Government consider that it is 
open to them to deal with as Parliament 
should think fit. Your Lordships will 
recollect that the legislation of 1854 
was commenced with a Bill containing 
minute provisions directing how various 
changes were to be made, what arrange- 
ments were to be made, what principles 
were to be adhered to, and what kind of 
machinery was to be employed; but as 
time went on it was found impossible to 
settle all these details by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and a Commission was subse- 
quently appointed. We propose now to 
begin at the point where the Act of 1854 
ended. We propose to provide by means 
of the present Bill that each college in 
the University shall have an opportunity 
during some 18 or 20 months after the 
passing of the Act of drawing up and 
laying of statutes before the Commis- 
sioners to be appointed under the Bill, 
and on such statutes receiving the ap- 
proval of the Commissioners they shall 
become law. After the end of the year 
1877, as to such colleges as shall not 
have pursued the course provided by the 
Bill, the Commissioners will step into 
the places of the Universities and the . 
Colleges respectively, and they will have 
power to promulgate statutes which will 
be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and if not objected to by either 
House will become law. Under the Act 
of 1854 the power given to the Commis- 
sioners was checked by a provision which 
enabled two-thirds of the voting power 
in any college to reject any proposal 
which they deemed prejudicial to their 
own particular college. Under the Bill 
to which I am now asking the atten- 
tion of your Lordships, this will be al- 
tered by reason of the fact that we are 
proposing to apply the endowmentsforthe 
benefit of the University generally. I 
may say that we propose so to provide 
for the appointment of the Commis- 
sioners as that the wishes of the Uni- 
versity generally in reference to questions 
affecting its revenues shall not be dis- 
regarded. With respect to the indi- 
didual colleges, we propose that before 
the Commissioners proceed to deal with 
questions affecting particular colleges 
such colleges shall have the power to 
nominate three Members to sit with the 
Commissioners, in order that while the 
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revenues of such colleges shall be applied 
to objects calculated to benefit the Dai- 
versity as a whole, the interests of single 
colleges shall not be affected in a manner 
which could prove unduly - injurious. 
Your Lordships will see that such a 
scheme as this depends very much upon 
the Commissioners to be appointed, and 
I will not, therefore, discuss it further 
until the names are before your Lord- 
ships. I should have preferred that the 
wisdom of Parliament could have laid 
down the lines upon which the Commis- 
sioners shall act; but as an attempt in 
that direction failed in 1854, when a 
strong Government was backed by a 
fierce enthusiasm for reform, I think it 
would be a conspicuous and an egregious 
error to attempt anything of the kind 
now. All I have to do now is to show 
what duties the Commissioners will have 
to perform. We propose that in dealing 
with the University the Commissioners 
may make provision from time to time 
for affording further or better instruc- 
tion in art or science; for providing 
endowments for professorships or lec- 
tureships; for erecting and endowing 
professorships or lectureships on arts or 
sciences not already taught in the Uni- 
versity ; for ag, ah or improving 
existing buildings, libraries and mu- 
seums, and collections and apparatus. 
The proposal with regard to the colleges 
is somewhat similar, and also provides 
that college revenues may be applied to 
the maintenance and benefit of persons 
of known ability and learning, who may 
be engaged in study or research in the 
realms of art and science in the Uni- 
versity. The only point in this connec- 
tion to which I wish to call attention is 
that referring to ‘‘ research.” We are 
of opinion that the mere duty of com- 
municating knowledge to others does not 
fulfil all the functions of an University, 
and that the best Universities in former 
times have been those in which the in- 
structors, in addition to imparting learn- 
ing, were engaged in adding new stores 
to the already acquired accumulation of 
knowledge. There are new sciences 
which have gained and others which are 
pressing for admission to the Universi- 
ties, and I think no one can doubt that 
it is for the interest alike of the students 
and of the nation at large that such 
sciences should have full encouragement. 
As instruments for the culture of the 
human mind the classics will always 
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retain a superior place; but there are 
many minds on which the influence of 
the classics falls with little or no effect, 
and which are so constituted by nature 
that it is only from the harder and 
more exact branches they can obtain 
the development which is necessary 
for their perfecting. In their interest 
alone, therefore, it is desirable that the 
study of the exact sciences and of the 
sciences which rest upon the investiga- 
tion of nature should be fully encou- 
raged. I need not say how far such 
studies are for the benefit of the nation 
at large. Another consideration which 
weighs upon me in urging the claims of 
research to a full recognition is that in 
recent times it has suffered some detri- 
ment from the fact that it has been 
pursued by men who have not possessed 
arms sufficiently robust to enable them 
to fight their way. I have no doubt 
that when the pursuit of research is 
encouraged and made a part of the 
regular and recognized machinery of the 
University, this state of things will 
cease — we all know the difference 
between Office and Opposition. What 
I am particularly anxious for is that 
all branches of culture should have 
equal encouragement, and should be 
regarded, not as rivals, but as allies in 
the great and difficult task of cultivating 
and developing the human mind. There 
is little else with which I need trouble 
your Lordships. The Universities have, 
no doubt, a difficult task in the present 
age to perform, and they need all the 
assistance which you can give them. 
They have, at a time when every branch 
of human knowledge is progressing at 
railway speed, to maintain themselves, 
as it were, at the head of the advancing 
column, and not to loose their precedence 
and power. The Universities have 
hitherto united a singular reverence for 
what is past with a willingness to admit 
and recognize the value of those gifts of 
discovery which the future may have in 
store for them. They are in some res- 
pects analogous to that union of order 
and freedom which we politically look 
upon as the only security for the stability 
of any State. And we feel in the 
present chaos of opinion, at a time 
when beliefs of all kinds and on all 
subjects appear to be loosening their 
hold, it is of especial value to give every 
facility to, and to take every opportunity 
of maintaining in their fullest efficiency, 
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institutions which combine those dispo- 
sitions of mind on which alone any 
sound and progressive culture can rest. 
The noble Marquess concluded by pre- 
senting the Bill of which he moved the 
First Reading. 


Bill for making further provision 
respecting the government of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and ‘of the Colleges 
therein. Presented by the Marquess of 
Salisbury. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 1°.” 


Tue Duxz or DEVONSHIRE obser- 
ved that the noble Marquess had con- 
fined his speech exclusively to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, but his observations 
had, with some modifications, a general 
bearing also upon the University of 
Cambridge. He trusted to hear that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
propose legislation in respect of the lat- 
ter University during the present year. 
The announcement in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech that it was proposed to 
deal with the subject of the Universities 
had, he might venture to say, been re- 
ceived with great satisfaction at Cam- 
bridge. The colleges already possessed 
considerable powers, but there were 
such difficulties in making use of them 
that without the interference, or rather 
assistance, of Parliament, it was not 
probable that anything effectual would 
be done. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY expressed a 
hope that ample time would be given to 
their Lordships and to the University to 
consider the provisions of this important 
measure. It was most desirable that 
noble Lords should have full time for 
communicating with those engaged in 
academical teaching. 

Tuer ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY 
agreed that it would be quite out of place 
to discuss at present a measure of which 
they were only partially in possession. He 
would observe, however, that the whole 
excellence of the proposed scheme must 
depend upon the selection of the Commis- 
sioners who were to carry it into effect. 
He had every confidence that the great- 
est care would be taken to select men 
who would command the confidence not 
only of the Universities, but of the 
whole country. A short time had passed 
since the last Commission reported ; but 
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of those who sat upon that Commission 
only two, he believed, were still living 
—Lord Harrowby and the Dean of 
Wells. The Universities owed a debt of 
gratitude to those Commissioners for the 
work which they performed under very 
great difficulties, and discouragement. 
Heventured also to say that the Universi- 
ties and the country ‘les owed something 
to the original Commission, of which he 
had the honour of being a Member, and 
which, under still greater disadvantages, 
first originated some of those changes 
which had borne good fruit in the Uni- 
versities and produced great benefit to 
the country. He believed that whatever 
further benefits would arise from the 
present proposal would be greatly owing 
to the labours of those two Commis- 
sions. He fully concurred with the noble 
Marquess(the Marquess ofSalisbury) that 
it would be altogether out of place to at- 
tempt to carry anyreforms which were not 
approved by the Universities themselves. 
Those who had practical experience 
were of course those who would be likely 
successfully to carry forward reforms in 
these matters. But, looking to the past, 
he could not conceal from himself that it 
was desirable that a little external pres- 
sure should be brought to bear upon the 
Universities, and that it would not do to 
trust either the Universities or the col- 
leges with the entire management of the 
reforms, for he believed they were not 
an exception to the rule which had been 
found to exist everywhere, that hardly 
any corporation was capable of entirely 
reforming itself without external pres- 
sure. He desired to call the attention 
of the noble Marquess to one other point. 
It was, he gathered, by no means the 
intention of the Government to absorb 
all the revenues of which he spoke in 
such a manner as that no “idle Fellow- 
ships,” as the noble Marquess called 
them, should hereafter exist. Those 
‘idle Fellowships’ might, he thought, 
be a little misunderstood. No doubt, 
men who for years past had done no- 
thing for the University and but little 
for the community should yet be in the 
enjoyment of Fellowships was a great 
evil; but he thought it would also be 
an evil if in all cases the gaining of 
a Fellowship were immediately to be 
followed by a giving up of himself 
on the part of the Fellow to the 
profession of teaching, or even to @ 
residence in the University and the car- 














ying on of research. He thought 
ellows should be allowed to enjoy their 
Fellowships for a term of years. They 
all knew that there was scarcely any pro- 
fession to which the new Fellow could 
devote himself in which, during the first 
few years, he would not have a struggle 
to maintain himself; and greatly would 
the value of the prizes of the University 
be diminished if the young men who 
obtained them did not feel that they 
were securing for themselves, at least, 
for a few years, the means of meeting 
the difficulties which awaited them, and 
ultimately of distinguishing themselves in 
those professions to which they purposed 
to devote their lives. In conclusion, he 
trusted that the measure would, as it de- 
served, receive the full attention of their 
Lordships and the country, and he could 
not but hope that the University to 
which he had the honour to belong 
would be greatly benefited by the pro- 
posals of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in re- 
ply, said he was anxious not to be mis- 
understood by the most reverend Prelate. 
He hoped he should not be thought 
drawing a too minute distinction when he 
endeavoured to point out the difference 
between an ‘idle Fellow” and an “ idle 
Fellowship.” An idle Fellowship might 
be filled by a very busy man. He did 
not desire to cast any reflection upon 
those who held those Fellowships—all 
he desired was that in filling them for 
the future the educational wants of the 
University should be first considered 
before any other claim was enter- 
tained. The Government did not pro- 
pose to do more than indicate the 
general tendency of their views to the 
Commissioners, as they should never 
approve tieing them down, say, to allow- 
ing of the existence of no Fellowships 
but such as were associated with Uni- 
versity work. With respect to what had 
fallen from the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Devonshire) they were but following 
precedent by dealing with one University 
atatime. The Oxford Bill was intro- 
duced one year (1854), and that affect- 
ing Cambridge two years after. They 
did not, however, mean to follow prece- 
dent so far as that—all he meant to say 
was that it was less confusing to have 
one Bill at a time before Parliament. 
Should the present Bill, on examination, 
meet with the approval of Parliament, a 
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would then be introduced. The noble 
Earl who spoke next (the Earl of Mor- 
ley) had asked that ample time should 
be given for the consideration of the 
Bill; but he was sure the noble Earl 
would not wish to see the measure run 
upon the sands of July. His view, to 
which he supposed no Peer would be in- 
clined to offer any opposition, was that 
it would be better to fix the second read- 
ing for a tolerably early day, and so 
allow more time for the Committee—for 
he imagined the Committee would take 
more time than the second reading. He 
therefore proposed to take the second 
reading on that day fortnight. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 1* accord- 
ingly ; to be printed; and to be read 2* 
on Thursday the 9th of March next (No. 
16). 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow; 
half-past Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 24th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—New Memsers—Jacob Bright, 
esquire (made Affirmation), for Manchester ; 
Frederick St. John Newdegate Barne, esquire 
(sworn), for Suffolk County (Eastern Division). 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
ExcHequer Bonps (£4,080,000). 

Serecr Commirres— Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance, appointed. 

Pustic Buus — Ordered — First Reading— 
Colonial Marriages * [87]. 

Second Reading—Marriages (Saint James, Bux- 
ton) * [79]; Wild Fowl Preservation* [42], 
debate further adjourned. 

Third Reading—United Parishes (Scotland) * 
[62], and passed. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
BILL (sy Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Sir James Hogg.) 
Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 


day six months, on the ground that it 
contained a clause giving the Home 
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Secretary power to dispense with the 
obligation cast upon the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by the Metropolitan 
Streets Improvement Act, 1872, to set 
aside a portion of any lands in the me- 
tropolis purchased by them for the erec- 
tion of dwellings for the labouring 
classes. He should, however, have no 
objection to the measure passing, pro- 
vided the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would consent to substitute other lands 
for that purpose, if it were inconvenient 
to appropriate a portion of the lands 
immediately in question for the erection 
of such buildings. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon 
this day six months.”—(Sir Sidney 
Waterlow.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir JAMES HOGG undertook to in- 
sert a clause in Committee in accordance 
with the hon. Member’s suggestion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 
(By Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
complained of the unusual course taken 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord C. J. Hamilton), a 
Director of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, in moving the rejection of this 
measure on its second reading. The 
noble Lord had given Notice to read 
one portion only of the Bill—which 
contained many other subjects—that 
day six months. That portion was an 
extension of the Metropolitan Railway, 
supported by the Board of Works, from 
High Street, Aldgate, to the crossing of 
the East London Railway on the Bow 
Road. Yet the whole Bill was to go 
because the Great Eastern objected to 
one small part of it. He declined to 
discuss the merits of the Bill, which the 
House remitted to Select Committees. 
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But he claimed the right to be heard, 
as a constitutional right for the Peti- 
tioners for this Bill. There was nothing 
in the Bill contrary to precedent, and he 
hoped the House would not refuse to 
read it a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Edward Watkin.) 


Lorpv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
said, this was an “omnibus” Bill, 
giving the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany power to make extensions in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis; but the 
part to which he wished to draw par- 
ticular attention was what was called 
‘‘the Whitechapel extension.’’ On more 
than one occasion Committees had de- 
clined to sanction schemes by this Com- 
pany for extensions to Whitechapel until 
they had fulfilled their obligation to 
complete the Inner Circle; and this pro- 
posal was even more objectionable than 
the plan rejected in 1874, because it re- 
lated to an isolated single line having no 
connection with the Metropolitan or any 
other railway: It would, therefore, be 
of no advantage to the public. The 
Great Eastern Railway Company, of 
which he was a Director, had spent 
£4,000,000 in making their new Liver- 
pool Street Station and bringing their 
line on a level with the Metropolitan, 
and yet if this Bill passed the passengers 
who came by the Great Eastern from all 
parts of the North would be unable 
to go East, and could only travel to 
the West of London. The object of 
the Bill was to relieve the Metropolitan 
Railway Company from obligations im- 
posed on it by Parliament, and he there- 
fore moved that it be read a second 
time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day six months.’—(ZLord Claud 
Hamilton.) 


Mr. SAMUDA remarked that the 
Bill would not contribute to the comple- 
tion of what was known as the Inner 
Circle. It was a line which had no be- 
ginning and no end, which came to a dead 
lock at the East End of London, and 
was in no sense an extension of an exist- 
ing railway, Moreover, it was a single 
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line. The real object of the promoters 
was to occupy the ground, and to pre- 
vent other persons coming to Parliament 
hereafter. He should, therefore, vote 
for the Amendment moved by the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. RITCHIE supported the Amend- 
ment because his constituents objected 
to the proposal which the Bill was in- 
tended toauthorize. He protested against 
the opponents of any measure of this 
kind being dragged year after year, at 
considerable expense, before Parliamen- 
tary Committees until their resources 
were exhausted, and they were com- 
pelled to give up their contest with a 
wealthy Company. 

Mr. GORDON trusted the House 
would not throw out the Bill, because a 
portion of it would be very beneficial to 
Chelsea and Fulham. 

Coronet MAKINS said, that unless 
it were shown that this line was abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of the 
public, and that the Bill did not mean 
an indefinite postponement of the com- 
pletion of the Inner Circle, he should 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. RAIKES remarked that this was 
an ‘“‘omnibus”’ Bill, and opposition had 
been offered with respect to one only of 
four lines which it was proposed to con- 
struct. Some opposition was offered 
as regarded Whitechapel, and it was 
urged that as there was a deficiency of 
railway accommodation for East London, 
the Circle ought in the first instance to 
be completed. In dealing with such a 
Bill, however, the interests of Chelsea 
ought to be considered, as well as those 
of the Tower Hamlets. It might be 
desirable to adopt some of these Bills, 
which might be dealt with according to 
their individual merits. At the same time 
there were objections to the Bill besides 
those mentioned by the noble Lord; one 
being that the contractor was to be paid 
by a rent-charge, which was to have 
precedence over all other rent-charges 
granted by the Company, except those 
granted to landowners. Another and a 
stronger objection was that the Bill 
would enable the Company to pay inte- 
rest—that was to say, in his opinion, 
dividends—out of capital. Weighing 
the arguments pro and con., if that clause 
were abandoned, and the House might 
do well to read the Bill a second time, and 
if it were sent to a strong Committee, a 
sound conclusion might be arrived at ; 
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but for himself he would not vote for the 
Bill until the hon. Member for Hythe 
gave an assurance that the clause which 
enabled the Company to pay interest out 
of capital should be expunged. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
did not think the clause referred to 
would enable the Company to pay divi- 
dends out of capital; it was not in- 
tended to do any such thing, and a 
similar power was given to the Great 
Eastern Railway in 1872. The rent- 
charge clause was such as that enacted 
by Parliament in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict (Hammersmith) Act of 1874. The 
clause alluded to would be expunged 
in deference to the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Chester. There was no 
precedent for rejecting such a Bill upon 
the second reading, and the Amendment 
was avowedly in opposition to only one 
out of 22 separate objects. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 125; Noes 
194: Majority 69. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


MARKET — BUBBLE COMPANIES, 
FRAUDULENT PRACTICES, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, having regard to 
recent disclosures in the Courts of Law, 
before a Committee of this House, and 
otherwise, Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take any steps to protect the 
investing public against the fraudulent 
practices by which prices in the money 
market are rigged, protective rules are 
defeated by fictitious allotments and 
sales, and Companies are floated and 
managed by professional promoters 
through directors having little or no real 
stake in them ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: It is to 
be hoped the investing public will them- 
selves be more careful in future than 
they have hitherto been. However, I 
should be glad to see the law made 
stronger in the direction indicated by 
the hon. Member, and with that view 
I have submitted the question to those 
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most competent to advise me. Should 
their recommendation be favourable, a 
Bill on the subject will no doubt be in- 
troduced. 

Sr GE@RGE CAMPBELL gave 
Notice that he would take the earliest 
opportunity of proposing the followin 
Resolution, which he hoped pt | 
strengthen the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government :— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the law 
and the criminal procedure should be adapted to 
deal adequately with the forms of fraud now 
prevalent. The failure of great limited com- 
panies and the collapse of other financial enter- 
prises, causing loss to large numbers of the 
public, should be made the subject of judicial 
inquisition, as in the case of shipwrecks and 
corrupt elections, and all persons found on such 
inquiry to have acted fraudulently should be 
prosecuted by a public authority.” 


ORDNANCE SURVEY—THE CIVIL 
ASSISTANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to make any 
alterations with reference to the position 
of the Civil Assistants in the Ordnance 
Survey Branch of the Office of Works ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, that the Civil assistants were di- 
vided into two classes. The first, who 
were entered before the year 1870, were 
recognized as permanent officers, and 
were entitled to superannuation. The 
Government had decided they could 
make no alteration in the status of those 
gentlemen. The other class had been 
entered since 1870. They were never 
considered as permanent Civil servants. 
They were not examined before the 
Civil Service Commission, and were not 
entitled to superannuation. Recently 
they had had the opportunity of stating 
their case before the Commission, pre- 
sided over by the right hon. Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair), and the Report made 
was that the nature of their employ- 
ment did not admit of their being in- 
cluded in any general scheme for the 
Civil Service. 


SUMMARY ADMINISTRATION OF 
J USTICE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has considered 
the Memorial of the Annual Trades’ 
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Union Congress presented to him by a 
deputation on the 11th of November 
last, praying an inquiry into the ap- 
pointment and supervision of magis- 
trates and the summary administration 
of justice ; suggesting the right of the 
accused to trial by jury in cases of as- 
sault, and urging the clear separation of 
civil from criminal matters, and the re- 
consideration of the whole subject of im- 
prisonment, whether in respect of un- 
paid costs or fines, or by direct sentences ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the imprisonment of 3,232 persons in 
1874 for want of sureties; and, whether 
he intends to propose any inquiry or 
alteration of the law as prayed ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he had taken into consideration the 
Memorial referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and that he was in hopes of being 
able, in the course of the Session, to 
propose some legislation on the subject. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—MODIFICATION OF ~ 
THE CANAL DUES.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is true that Colonel Stokes 
and M. de Lesseps have signed the final 
documents relating to the modification 
of the Suez Canal dues; and, whether 
that modification has been approved by 
the Khedive, the Porte, and the Maritime 
Powers? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have already informed the 
House that communications have been 

oing on between Colonel Stokes and 
i. de Lesseps on the subject mentioned. 
Of course, no modifications of the dues 
of the Suez Canal that might be agreed 
upon could be adopted until they had 
been considered and approved. by the 
Khedive, the Porte, and the Maritime 
Powers who were parties to the Con- 
ference. The proceedings between 
Colonel Stokes and M. de Lesseps have 
made very satisfactory progress ; but as 
Colonel Stokes is expected soon to re- 
turn to this country, it would be better 
not to enter more fully into the subject 
at present. 


ARMY—STAFF-SERGEANTS OF 
MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Cotronen NAGHTEN asked the Se- 


cretary of State for War, If he will 
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take into his consideration the retiring 
pensions of the Staff Sergeants of Militia, 
who, after twenty years’ service, only re- 
ceive the same amount as mmers, 
viz., five pence a-day, whereas up to the 
year 1852 Sergeants had one shilling 
a-day on discharge ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that it was his intention to refer 
that question to the Committee sitting on 
Army Pensions, so that they might go 
into that question also, and he hoped to 
receive a report on the subject. 


SPAIN—TONNAGE DUES. — QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUDA asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If it 
is a fact that the Spanish Government is 
levying one-third more Tonnage Dues 
on Coal arriving in English ships than 
was levied prior to the 1st day of January 
1876; and, if, as stated in reply to 
protests by the ship masters, that this is 
done in regard to a new Treaty of Com- 
merce between England and Spain, to 
ask if any such Treaty exists to justify 
such demand for additional Tonnage 
Dues, and if any new Treaty absolves 
Spain from granting to this Country the 
most favoured Nation Clause, as it is 
reported that these additional Tonnage 
Dues have been demanded only from 
cargoes in British ships ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, with 
respect to the last part of the Question, 
that there was no new Treaty in ex- 
istence on the subject. There was no 
claim on the part of Spain to treat Eng- 
land differently to any other country, 
though no doubt considerable com- 
plaint had been made by British ship- 
owners and others with regard to the 
measure of the tonnage of coals and 
other commodities. This had arisen 
from the Spanish Government having 
adopted a new style of measurement, 
which they seemed to be at a loss to 
carry out in a proper manner, and the 
consequence was that some ships were 
measured under one erroneous appli- 
cation of the system, whilst others were 
measured according to the old Spanish 
system. These things applied not only 
to England, but to other Powers also; 
and the Foreign Office had complained 
to the Spanish Government, pointing out 
the great hardship inflicted upon British 
shipowners, and the same view had been 
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was every hope that these representa- 
tions would have their effect upon the 
Spanish Government. H 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION — REPORT 
OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When the Report of the 
Special Committee on Police Superan- 
nuation may be expected ; and, whether 
he intends to introduce any measure 
dealing with the subject during the pre- 
sent Session ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the Committee upon this sub- 
ject was appointed last Session, but they 
did not conclude their labours in the 
course of the Session, and certain in- 
formation had to be procured before 
they could make a satisfactory Report. 
There had been delay in printing the 
information ; but when it was ready the 
re-appointment of the Committee would 
be moved, and no doubt they would 
then make their final Report. 


ARMY—MILITIA QUARTER-MASTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he had under 
his consideration the present retiring 
allowances granted to Militia ‘Quarter- 
masters; and whether he can hold out 
any expectation that an improved scale 
will be adopted ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he was sorry to say he could not 
hold out any hope that an improved 
scale would be adopted. The reasons 
he had to give for that decision were too 
long to state in answer to a Question ; 
but he should be happy to submit them 
to the hon. Gentleman. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK CORNER. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ERNEST BRUCE asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
he will state what are the positive objec- 
tions and defects in the plan proposed 
by himself last year to amend the traffic 
in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park 
Corner; whether the objections to these 
alterations now prove to be insuperable ; 
and, whether therefore the proposed al- 
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terations may be considered to be now 
finally abandoned ; and, if so, whether 
any other plan for improving the traffic 
in that locality, which is yearly increas- 
ing, appears to him to be feasible ? 
Lorp HENRY LENNOX: In answer 
to the noble Lord, with every desire to 
give him every information in my power, 
I fear that the ordinary limits of an 
Answer to a Parliamentary Question 
will prevent my stating in detail the 
objections which led to the abandon- 
ment of the Green Park Road scheme. 
My noble Friend next asks whether 
these objections were insuperable, and 
to that I have only to assure him that if 
I had not believed those objections to be 
insuperable I should not of my own un- 
biased judgment have relinquished a 
scheme which I had myself devised and 
hoped would add to the convenience of 
the inhabitants of London. The third 
paragraph refers to my future action in 
this matter, and bearing in mind the 
confessions of failure I have so recently 
made at this Table, I do hope my noble 
Friend will not expect or ask me to 
burden myself with any more pledges 
respecting it at the present time. 


METROPOLIS — REPAVING THE 
STREETS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ERNEST BRUCE asked the 
honourable and gallant Member for 
Truro, Whether the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have any voice in the time of 
year selected for repaving the streets 
of London; and, consequently, whether 
it is with their sanction or authority that 
February and March, the two first months 
of the Session of Parliament, have been 
selected for the purpose of taking up 
and repaving the whole of the important 
thoroughfare of Piccadilly ? 

Str JAMES HOGG: In answer to the 
‘Question of the noble Lord, I beg to in- 
form him that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works has no voice in the time of 
year selected for repaving the streets of 
London, and consequently it is not with 
their sanction or authority that February 
and March have been selected for re- 
paving a portion of Piccadilly, not the 
whole, as stated by the noble Lord. The 
Board has a power of veto as regards the 
closing of streets, and did object in this 
particular instance to the entire closing 
of Piccadilly, unless the works were 


postponed until the autumn; but the 
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Vestry having elected to close only a 
portion of the street, leaving open a 
thoroughfare, the consent of the Board 
was no longer necessary. 


COAL—SALE BY WEIGHT—LEGISLA.- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If it is his inten- 
tion to introduce his promised Bill for 
compelling dealers in Coal to sell by 
weight only; and, if so, at what period 
of the Session ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY de- 
murred to the statement that he had 
promised to introduce a Bill for com- 
pelling the sale by weight of coal. He 
objected to the Bill of the hon. Member 
last year, as he changed it two or three 
times; and he could only say, if he 
brought in a Bill this Session he would 
give it his careful consideration as to 
how far he might be able to support 
it. : 


NAVY—NAVAL CADETS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
any Report has been made to the Board 
of Admiralty by the Director of Studies 
at Greenwich upon the state of pro- 
ficiency of the Naval Cadets of the 
‘‘ Britannia,” who were appointed last 
June under the revived system of pure 
nomination ; and, if so, whether he will 
lay the Report upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the Re- 
port should be laid on the Table of the 
House. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — TRAINING 
SHIP SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he intends 
to exclude from the benefit of his pro- 
posed contribution from the Mercantile 
Marine Fund ‘to any school ship or 
other institution for training boys to the 
sea service,’ such school ships or other 
institutions as are certified under the 
ny Act or the Industrial School 

ct 

Smrr CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, before he asked Parliament to 
authorize grants to be made out of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund to training-ship 
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schools, he should make an explicit state- 
ment of the mode in which he proposed 
such grants should be made; but he 
might say that his proposal would be the 
same as that which he made last year. 
He did not think such grants should be 
made for the training of boys whose 
training was paid or contributed for by 
other public money—that was for any 
boys committed by magistrates under 
either the Reformatory or Industrial 
Schools Acts; but they might be made 
to Industrial School ships as well as 
other school ships which took boys into 
training who had not been committed 
by magistrates. 


LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE asked the hon- 
ourableand learned Member for Limerick, 
If he proposes to take any steps to induce 
the Government to give, for the Second 
Reading of the Land Tenure (Ireland) 
Bill, a day upon which its provisions 
can be fully discussed, with the natural 
conclusion of a division upon the main 
Question ? 

Mr. BUTT, in reply, said, that having 
been singularly fortunate in the ballot, 
he had been able to fix the second read- 
ing for Wednesday, March 29. He was 
disposed to answer the Question by ask- 
ing another. What steps did the hon. 
Member think he should take? To ask 
the Prime Minister to give up a Govern- 
ment day was one which ought not to 
be made without the strongest reason. 


POOR LAW EXPENDITURE (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, If it is true that the expenditure 
for the relief of the poor in Scotland has 
risen from £680,000 in 1862 to £794,000 
in 1875, although the number of paupers 
has decreased during that period from 
126,000 to 105,000; if the expense of 
management, which was £85,000 in 1866, 
was £116,000 in 1875; and, if he has 
any measure in contemplation for alter- 
ing the Scotch Poor Law, with a view 
of preventing its becoming increasingly 
burdensome to the ratepayers ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, it was true that the Poor Law expen- 
diturein Scotland had risen from £680,000 
in 1862 to £794,000 in 1875, and that the 
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number of paupers had decreased in the 
same period from 126,000 to 105,000. 
But it was also true that the expendi- 
ture, which was £821,000 in 1869, had 
now fallen to £794,000. Again, the poor 
rate, which in 1862 was at the rate of 
£4 13s. per cent of the value of rate- 
able property, was now only £3 19z., 
the rate per pound having fallen at the 
same dates from 11d. to 94d. In regard 
to the increase in the expense of manage- 
ment, it was strictly true that it had in- 
creased from £85,000 in 1866 to£116,000 
in 1875, while the number of paupers 
had diminished between those dates. 
But any one practically acquainted with 
the subject must know that if there was 
any connection between the number of 
paupers and the expense of manage- 
ment, it was this—that the more com- 
plete—and therefore the more costly— 
the management was, the smaller would 
be the number of paupers, inasmuch as 
the probability of detecting cases of 
spurious poverty was increased where 
inspection was thorough. It might not 
be out of place to mention that the per- 
centage of expense of ‘“‘ management ”’ 
on the total Poor Law expenditure—ex- 
cluding medical relief and buildings— 
amounted in Scotland to £16, while in 
England it rose to £26, and in Ireland 
to £32. But while he could not admit 
that the Scotch Poor Law was becoming 
‘increasingly burdensome to the rate- 
payers,” there were some matters con- 
nected with its administration which 
seemed to call for amendment, and it 
was probable that a Bill for this pur- 
pose might be introduced during the 
present Session if the state of Public 
Business should permit. 


INTESTATES (SCOTLAND) ACT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether he will intro- 
duce a Bill to extend to the estates (not 
exceeding £150) of deceased persons who 
have left a will the same privileges as 
conferred by the Intestates Act of last 
Session on the estates, of a similar 
amount, of deceased persons who have 
left no will ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, the Act of last Session to which the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman referred 
was passed for the purpose of extending to 
Scotland the same privileges as were con- 
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ferred on the children of intestates in Eng- 
land by the provisions of an Act passed in 
1873. Atthe time when the Scotch Act 
was in contemplation, he considered care- 
fully whether it could be extended to the 
case of small testate successions ; but he 
found that such extension involved con- 
siderable practical difficulties, especially 
in connection with the recording of the 
will, and accordingly he did not go be- 
yond the terms of the English Act, except 
to increase the amount from £100 to 
£150. He should be very glad, if the 
practical difficulties to which he had re- 
ferred could be obviated, to see the pri- 
vileges which had been accorded to in- 
testate successions extended to testate ; 
but probably the matter had better be 
dealt with in a Bill affecting the whole 
United Kingdom. 


RECEPTION OF FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
hon. Member for Bedford, Whether it 
was intentional on his part or by inad- 
vertence that the second Resolution 
which appeared in his name in the 
Notices of Motion on Tuesday morning 
was not the same as the substantive 
Motion submitted by him to the House 
on Tuesday evening, and whether any 
Notice was given by him of his intention 
to withdraw the second Resolution ? 

Mr. WHITBREAD: Sir, the Notice 
which I gave consisted of two portions, 
one a Resolution and the other for an 
Address to the Crown. The Resolution 
will have to be submitted first according 
to the usual practice. It was not in- 
tended upon my part, but by some acci- 
dent that the second portion of my Motion 
for an Address to the Crown did not 
appear in the first Paper issued for to- 
day; but the hon. Member will see that 
in the amended Paper the full Motion 
is properly stated. 


VIVISECTION—REPORT OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. SransFExp, 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 


Report of the Vivisection Commission 
should be laid before the House after 
it had been submitted to the Queen. 
There had been some delay, for which 
he could not account, in the printing of 
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the book, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he obtained one or two 
copies for his own use. As soon as 
ee the Report should be laid on the 
Table. 


RECEPTION OF FUGITIVE SLAVES— 
THE CIRCULARS. 


RESOLUTIONS. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [22nd February ], 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, a Slave 
once admitted to the protection of the British 
Flag should be treated while on board one of 
Her Majesty’s ships as if he were free, and 
should not be removed from or ordered to leave 
the ship on the ground of slavery,”—(Mr. 
Whitbread.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ House” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in order to maintain most effectually the right 
of personal liberty, it is desirable to await fur- 
ther information from the Report of a Royal 
Commission, both as to the instructions from 
time to time issued to British naval officers, the 
international obligations of this Country, and 
the attitude of other States in regard to the 
treatment of ‘domestic Slaves on board of 
national ships,”—(Mr. Hanbury,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question.”’ 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. HERSCHELL regretted that 
the heat of Party feeling had been in- 
troduced into the discussien on the first 
night by some of the Conservative Mem- 
bers. If the attacks made on the late 
Government were calculated merely to 
inflict a Party wound he should be con- 
tent to pass them by and to confine his 
observations exclusively to the question 
before the House ; but inasmuch as those 
attacks had a tendency to obscure the 
question under discussion, and to unduly 
affect the judgment of Members upon 
it, he thought it necessary briefly to 
deal with that subject. The first matter 
dealt with by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and other speakers on the same 
side, and which, indeed, formed the 
staple of their speeches, was an attack 
on the late Liberal Ministry for the 
Slave Act passed by them in 1873. He 
knew not when it was Her Majesty’s 
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Government discovered that that Act 
was of the character now attributed to 
it, They had the question of slavery 
under their consideration in September 
last, and if the Act had any bearing on 
the matter it was to be presumed they 
had looked into it; yet it was not until 
Tuesday evening that any allusion had 
been madeto it by the Government ortheir 
supporters. However, he maintained 
that the Act of 1878, were it politic or 
impolitic, had no bearing whatever on 
the question which arose on the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Bedford. 
That question had reference to the per- 
sons of fugitive slaves who had been 
received on board British ships and 
were under the protection of the British 
flag; but the Act of 1873 dealt not with 
fugitive slaves, but with the slave trade. 
It was a law enacted by Parliament for 
the purpose of carrying out arrange- 
ments made by Treaties with various 
States for the suppression of the slave 
trade; and the obligation of returning 
slaves applied only to a case where the 
captain of a British man-of-war had 
seized a ship containing slaves, either 
on the high seas or in territorial waters. 
In such a case, according to the Treaties, 
the captain was not allowed to judge 
whether the ship seized was a lawful 
prize or not, but must submit that ques- 
tion to a Maritime Court, which would 
decide whether or not he had a right to 
make the seizure. If the Court decided 
that the capture was lawful the vessel 
was forfeited; if the decision, however, 
were that the seizure had been made in 
defiance of law, the ship and the slaves 
it might contain would be restored to 
the owners under the order of the Court, 
because the Treaties under which Great 
Britain was enabled to take measures 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
compelled her to make that restoration. 
Whether it was right or wrong to deal 
with the slave trade in that way, it was 
manifest that the seizure of a ship and 
the restoration of slaves under such cir- 
cumstances had nothing whatever to do 
with the question now under considera- 
tion—namely, the presence of a fugitive 
slave on board a British ship and the 
obligation of the captain to deliver him 
up. The Secretary of State for War 
said the Government were prepared to 
maintain the law which their Liberal 
predecessors had passed. He (Mr. 


Herschell) was sorry to hear that if the 


Dr. Herschell 





law were a bad one; and, as an inde- 
pendent Member, looked to the present 
Government, if they found that mis- 
chievous laws had been passed, to en- 
deavour to remedy them ; but he denied 
that the maintenance of the law of 1873 
was in any sense a maintenance of the 
principle of the second Circular or in 
opposition to the Resolution proposed 
by the hon. Member for Bedford. The 
next ground of attack was that the Go- 
vernment were compelled to issue Circu- 
lars because they were hampered by the 
acts of their predecessors; but they said 
that they had leaned more to freedom 
than their predecessors had done, and 
had endeavoured to mitigate the evils of 
slavery. To what did language of that 
sort refer? Did it refer to the first 
Slave Circular? He, for one, should 
have been quite willing not to say a 
single word about that Circular. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth 
(Mr. Hanbury) said he should be sur- 
prised if any Member of the House, 
assuming the part of the vulture, should 
dig the first Circular from its grave. 
He had, however, to submit to that sur- 
prise, which must have been greatly in- 
creased when he found the vulture taking 
the shape of the Attorney General. 
That Circular, he (Mr. Herschell) con- 
tended, contained harder and more 
rigorous provisions against the slave 
than any previous instructions issued to 
naval officers, and it also contained pro- 
visions that were erroneous and not jus- 
tified by International Law. The second 
Circular was issued to mitigate the 
rigour of the first, but, as far as there 
was any credit to be attached to it, he 
denied that it was issued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers at all; it was issued by 
the nation. It was issued because of the 
indignation felt by the people of England 
at the first Circular, which they regarded 
as an abandonment of British rights 
and an outrage on some of their most 
cherished principles. He did not, how- 
ever, make these remarks by way of 
attack on the Government for having 
issued the first Circular, because no one 
knew better than he did how sound the 
Attorney General was generally on points 
of law, and he would not lift his voice 
and say one word against the Govern- 
ment for having acted on the learned 
Attorney General’s opinion, but he was 
meeting the attacks that had been made 
upon Liberal Members. They did not 
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commence the warfare. Both sides had 
been living in glass-houses, but who 
had been throwing the stones? He 
ventured to say that no stone had been 
thrown from his side of the House, ex- 
cept by way of reply to some charge 
which had been made on the Ministerial 
side of the House. ce Oh, oh!”?] He 
did not expect hon. Members opposite to 
agree with him, or anything that he 
said; but, on the other hand, he could 
confidently appeal to the House to call 
to their recollection the speeches made 
during the former discussion, whether 
anything in the nature of an attack on 
the acts of the Government was made, 
or whether there was not rather an 
endeavour to discuss the question of 
principle involved in the Resolution. 
They should recollect that on that occa- 
sion the remark of the hon. Member for 
Exeter (Mr. A. Mills) was not calculated 
to lead to a calm discussion of the ques- 
tion—when he compared those who sat 
on the Opposition benches to Satan by 
saying it was a case of Satan rebuking 
Sin, at the same time adding there was 
nothing he deprecated more than poli- 
tical tu quogues. With reference to the 


second Circular, he did not intend to deal 
at length with the law of the question, 
although he had something to say with 


reference to it. With regard to this 
matter there were three principles which 
must be taken into consideration for the 
guidance of the House—two had been 
generally admitted, but the third had 
been subjected to some contest. The 
first was, that British ships of war were 
intended in general for the reception on 
board of those persons only who were 
in the service of Her Majesty or whose 
presence was required for the purposes 
of the enterprizes on which the vessels 
were engaged. The second was, that a 
British ship of war, even in foreign 
waters, was subject to British law alone, 
and that the foreign local jurisdiction 
no more prevailed on board such a ves- 
sel than it did in the British Isles. The 
third principle was, that a British ship 
was not justified, when admitted into the 
foreign waters of a friendly State, in 
using her immunity from local jurisdic- 
tion for the purpose of inciting, or pro- 
curing, or inducing a breach of the local 
laws of that country, and that the coun- 
try so offending would, according to the 
comity of nations, justly be called to 
account by the injured foreign State. 
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The first and third of these principles 
were generally admitted; the second 
had been to some extent impugned. He 
could not quite gather whether the Se- 
cretary for War disagreed with the 
second proposition or not ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to suggest that 
it was not in accordance with law. In 
enforcing his views, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman insisted that it was shown not to 
be so, inasmuch as a British man-of-war 
was subject to Customs and quarantine 
regulations. These, however, were things 
outside the ship, and had nothing to fo 
with the law prevailing on board. The 
Attorney General had said that if a 
British ship of war were British soil we 
must carry out the doctrine to its legal 
consequences. Admitting this, he could 
not agree with the hon. and learned 
Member that we were bound to admit 
all slaves, deserters, and murderers who 
chose to come on board. Her Majesty’s 
arsenal at Woolwich was British soil; 
but, nevertheless, the policemen would 
exclude many people if they endeavoured 
to enter. It was not because the 
right claimed might be unreasonably 
exercised that the right did not exist. 
He denied that the comity of nations 
required, under all circumstances and in 
every case, that a person breaking the 
local law should be put off the ship; 
and Her Majesty’s Government, who 
said the second Circular was good law, 
admitted it, inasmuch as where life was 
in peril they justified a defiance of the 
local law; but by what authority was 
it to be limited to the single case of 
danger to human life? He asserted 
that the danger to human life which 
justified them in refusing to obey a 
local law was not the only case in 
which they were justified in doing so. 
The second Circular, therefore, leaned 
more to slavery than it need; it did 
more than International Law compelled 
us to do, and so did more than it ought 
todo. Why were the commanders of 
Queen’s ships to defy the local law in 
the case of danger to human life? Be- 
cause the comity of nations never com- 
pelled them to enforce a law which 
would shock the national conscience, and 
to restore and surrender when the effect 
of restoration and surrender would be to 
outrage the feelings of humanity. This 
was an intelligible principle; and if the 
Circular, as it did, accepted the princi- 
ple, ought it to remain in its present 
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form, prohibiting the reception and pro- 
tection of slaves in cases where under 
the comity of nations there was no ob- 
ligation upon us to do so? It was not 
possible to specify all the cases in which 
the same principle would require us to 
interfere; but the matter might safely 
be left to the discretion of our naval 
officers in each particular case. Expe- 
rience did not bear out the statement 
that they were not to be trusted in such 
amatter. He did not mean to say that 
cases of doubt and difficulty had not 
arisen ; but when they considered on the 
one hand that an officer would have a 
natural disinclination to encumber his 
ship with those who were unnecessary to 
its service, and on the other that he 
would be keenly sensitive to outrage 
and wrong, they might safely leave the 
matter in the hands of their naval offi- 
cers. But if it was considered necessary 
to issue instructions, he ventured to say 
that the proper course would have been 
to have considered the whole question 
and reviewed the whole law on the sub- 
ject. This Circular established a direct 
difference between the treatment of fu- 
gitive slaves and political refugees. Ifa 
political refugee came on board one of 
Her Majesty’s ships, the orders were to 
remove him to a convenient place of 
safety; but in the case of a fugitive 
slave they were to send him back, not 
toa place of safety, but to a place of 
danger. Where was the principle of 
International Law which said that the 
comity of nations compelled them to do 
the one and to refuse the other? This 
Circular did not deal with the case in a 
complete manner, and that was one of 
the reasons why it should be withdrawn. 
With regard to the question of Interna- 
tional Law, he asserted that its principles 
had been largely created by the action of 
England herself, and that she had not 
been slow, even although there might 
be danger, in asserting propositions 
which she believed to be right and just. 
Was England now to be no longer in 
the van in procuring the acquiescence of 
other nations to beneficent principles of 
International Law? International Law 
was, to a great extent, transitory in its 
nature, and principles which might hold 
when most nations were slaveholders 
became inapplicable when slavery was 
skulking in the remoter corners of the 
earth, and the feelings of mankind were 
outraged by such a traffic, England had 





sometimes been accused of a selfish po- 
licy in dealing with foreign States; but 
now when she had no selfish ends to 
serve, but was acting in the interests of 
humanity, was she to be more slow to 
act than she had been heretofore? He 
agreed that we ought not to bully the 
weak and truckle to the strong; but, 
on the other hand, we must not for 
fear of such a charge, be afraid of 
doing what was right, and there was not 
a civilized Power which would not ac- 
cept the position we might lay down on 
this question. The Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bedford put forward the 
logical proposition that these matters 
should be left to the discretion of our 
naval officers ; whereas the Government, 
in place of acceding to that proposal, 
offered to refer the whole subject toa 
Royal Commission. Ifthe proper way 
to deal with this subject were to refer 
it to a Royal Commission, why, when it 
was before Her Majesty’s Government 
in November last, did not that course 
suggest itself to them, and why was that 
suggestion heard for the first time in the 
Speech from the Throne? Had the sub- 
ject been referred to a Royal Commis- 
sion then, the Commission might have 
reported by this time, and Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, instead of having to 
propose that that course should be taken 
at this late hour, would have been in a 
position to announce a policy. What 
was the Commission to do? It was to 
inquire into the instructions that had 
been issued to our naval officers and into 
our international obligations; but surely 
these were matters with which they 
might have made themselves fully ac- 
quainted during the three months pre- 
ceding the meeting of Parliament. The 
third subject into which the Commis- 
sion was to inquire was how other na- 
tions had acted in reference to their 
national ships in dealing with this ques- 
tion. He did not want to know how 
other nations had acted. Supposing 
other nations had acted as it was desired 
Her Majesty’s Government should act, 
we should then have the humiliation of 
finding that we had been waiting for 
the opinion of others, instead of forming 
our own on the subject; and if, on the 
contrary, other nations had acted in a 
manner in which it was not desirable 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
act, were the latter going to follow their 
bad example? But a far graver objec- 
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tion to the appointment of this Commis- 
sion was the danger that might result 
from it. In the event of the Commis- 
sion taking a narrower view of this ques- 
tion than Her Majesty’s Government did, 
foreign nations to whom we made repre- 
sentations on this subject would point to 
the Report of the Commission, and say 
that their views were in accordance with 
it; and when our Government -said— 
‘Oh, but our Lord Chancellor says so 
and so,” they would say—‘‘ You were 
not content to rely upon your Lord 
Chancellor’s judgment. You referred 
the question to your Royal Commission, 
and they have reported against his opi- 
nion.” A reply such as that would place 
the country in a position of considerable 
embarrassment; and, therefore, he sub- 
mitted that the appointment of this 
Commission would be fraught with dan- 
ger and difficulty, and might land usin 
an infinitely worse position than we now 
occupied. This question was of an im- 
portance that raised it far above all 
Party considerations, and every Member 
in that House should do his utmost to 
bring about the best possible solution of 
this problem. There were two alterna- 
tives before the House. The Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Tamworth (Mr. 


Hanbury) confessed to a state of mind 
doubtful and hesitating; it necessitated 
delay and involved risk; and if they 
adopted it, whatever they might say to 
the contrary, foreign nations would 
think, what he believed to be utterly 
false, that the mind of England was not 


made up upon the slave question. On 
the other hand, they were asked to vote 
for a Motion which contravened no sta- 
tute, violated no Treaty obligations, in- 
fringed no rule of International Law, but 
which embodied principles for the sake 
of which England had made costly sacri- 
fices, and would be willing, with un- 
grudging hand, to make them again— 
principles which were as dear to her to- 
day, aye dearer, than ever they were in 
times gone by. 

Mr. GORST said, the hon. Member 
for Bedford, and some of his supporters, 
had appealed to the independents on the 
Ministerial side of the House, and had 
asked them to accept blindly an abstract 
Resolution without considering by whom 
it was proposed. He himself thought 
that the passing of such a Resolution 
would be a censure on the Government; 
but since the adjournment of the debate 
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there had been a change of front which 
ae no doubt of the pet omen of the 
osition. Assuming, as they proper! 
ad. that the Motion Be the Sea. Mem. 
ber would be rejected, they now asked 
the House to assent to the new Motion 
of the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr, 
Faweett), that the Circular should be 
rescinded. There was no doubt that a 
Motion of that kind involved censure 
upon the Government. It would be 
rational before they censured the Go- 
vernment to consider what wrong they 
had done, and to inquire whether it was 
not the Party opposite that had reversed 
the ancient anti-slavery policy of this 
country, and whether the present Go- 
vernment had gone far enough in re- 
versing the policy of their predecessors. 
He had no wish to introduce Party ac- 
rimony into the debate, but it was right 
that they should know what was the 
exact position of affairs when the pre- 
sent Government came into office. In 
March, 1869, Captain Meara received 
on board one of Her Majesty’s ships 
two slaves who complained that they 
had been beaten and ill-fed by their 
owners. The Government of that day, 
being an economical Government, found 
that the anti-slavery policy was too ex- 
pensive for them to adopt, and so they 
censured the captain of the vessel. Lord 
Clarendon said he conceived that the 
commander of Her Majesty’s ship was 
not justified in taking away the slaves 
in question, because they were the pro- 
perty of individuals, and the owner in 
such a case was entitled to compensation. © 
In another case, that of the Daphne, 
Captain Sulivan, on arriving at Mozam- 
bique in July, 1869, found the place in 
a panic. Some slaves had been flogged 
to death, and others subjected to fright- 
ful tortures. Negroes came on board 
and sought the protection of the British 
flag. Captain Sulivan sailed away with 
two of these men. In March, 1870, 
complaint was made of this by the Portu- 
guese Government to Lord Clarendon. 
Captain Sulivan was subjected to a 
Court of Inquiry, and censured for not 
having communicated with the nearest 
British Consul with regard to the negroes 
who came on board the Daphne. On the 
30th of May, 1870, a most humiliating 
despatch was written to the Portuguese 
Government, expressing a hope that they . 
would be satisfied with the censure that 
had been passed on Captain Sulivan, 
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and stating that instructions had re- 
cently been issued to the officers of British 
ships of war on the Coast of Africa which 
it was hoped would prevent a recurrence 
of the conduct of which the Portuguese 
Government had complained. Not a 
word was said in that despatch about 
the torture of slaves, or of the flogging 
of a slave to death. That was the kind 
of policy which the Government adopted 
at that time. The next was a remark- 
able case. In October, 1869, four men, 
who alleged themselves to be slaves and 
kept in servitude in Madagascar, in 
violation of a Treaty with the British 
Government, asked for protection on 
board the Dryad. The captain imme- 
diately communicated with the nearest 
Consul. The Vice Admiralty Court 
having inquired into the case decided 
that, under the circumstances, the cap- 
tain was fully justified in receiving the 
slaves on board and refusing to sur- 
render them; but unfortunately for the 
captain, before the Vice Admiralty Court 
decided that he had acted rightly, he 
had been already condemned by the 
Foreign Office for doing that which the 
Vice Admiralty Court said was right. 
Lord Clarendon, in 1870, decided that, 
when slaves came on board a British 
ship, claiming the protection of the 
British flag, because they were in slavery, 
in violation of a Treaty, it was the duty 
of the officer to refuse to receive them, 
to leave them on shore, and communi- 
cate with the nearest Vice Consul. A 
celebrated East Indian Station Order 
was also issued in 1871, laying down, 
as the law, that slaves seeking refuge 
in our ships, in territorial waters, should 
be returned to their owners. He would 
like to know whether, in the course of 
those proceedings, the Law Officers of 
the Crown were consulted or not upon 
the legal question involved. If they 
were not consulted, the late Government 
had been guilty of a serious neglect of 
duty ; but if they were consulted, was 
there no legal Gentleman on the oppo- 
site side of the House prepared to de- 
fend the law laid down by his prede- 
cessor. In the case of the Magpie, two 
slaves came on board that vessel while 
she was in the Persian Gulf, in July, 
1871. One was surrendered to the Per- 
sian Slave Commissioner, and the other 
not, because of some informality. But 
after the surrender of the first slave the 
Political Resident, being in doubt as to 
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whether he had done right, communi- 
cated with the Secretary of the Govern- 
ment in Bombay, and the answer he 
received was— 

“The Commanders of British men-of-war 
would not only be authorized in refusing to sur- 
render a slave who had found refuge on board 
his vessel, but would incur very serious legal 
responsibilities if he in any way attempted to 
coerce that slave to return to his master.” 


It seemed that the Law Officers of the 
Crown had been consulted in that case. 
On the 7th of January, 1874, the Go- 
vernment of India gave certain provi- 
sional orders for the guidance of our 
officers in the Persian Gulf; and those 
provisional orders were found to be in 
force when the present Ministry came 
into office. He did not suppose any 
Member of the late Government would 
disclaim their responsibility for the ac- 
tion of the Governor General of India, 
Lord Northbrook, on the 7th of January, 
1874. Well, the provisional orders thus 
issued were these— 

“ (a.) Commanders of ships riding in foreign 
territory should not receive domestic slaves on 
board except under urgent circumstances, as, 
¢.g. when a man would be drowned if he was 
rejected ; ().) they should return slaves to their 
lawful owners or to the public authorities of the 
place on proper demand being made; (c.) com- 
manders of ships which may be technically on 
the high seas, but practically are brought into 
close contract with the owners of domestic slaves, 
should do what they can to avoid receiving the 
slaves on board their vessels.” 


The right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) the other night said 
that such an instruction in regard to 
our public ships on the high seas was 
entirely new. The provisional order 
went on to say— 

“(d.) If nevertheless such slaves do come on 
board, the commander may exercise a discretion 
whether to return the slave to his master, sup- 


posing proper demand to be made, or to retain 
him and set him at liberty.” 


Thus, then, the House would see that 
the anti-slavery policy of this country 
had already been reversed when the 
present Ministry took office, although 
the right hon. Member for Bradford, in 
addressing his constituents last October, 
said the people of England could not 
believe that it was possible for the pre- 
sent Government or for any British Go- 
vernment to issue instructions which 
gave up rights that belonged to the 
British flag and reversed the anti-slavery 
policy, which was our great glory, and 
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which had been maintained at great 


cost. But the people of England had 
since then discovered that it was not the 
present Government, but their prede- 
cessors, who had reversed our anti- 
slavery policy and surrendered the rights 
of our flag; and hence the exhortation 
to moderation now addressed to the 
House by the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
said last night he would be prepared 
to wait for the Report of the Commis- 
sion if he thought no harm would come 
by waiting. He now said for himself, 
in turn, that he would be prepared to 
vote for the abstract Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Bedford if he thought 
no harm would come from that abstract 
Resolution. That Resolution still further 
abridged the discretion of our naval offi- 
cers by forbidding them, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, to give a tempo- 
rary asylum to a slave seeking refuge 
under the British flag. [‘‘No!”] It 
said that when a slave was admitted to 
a British ship-of-war he should be treated 
on board as if he were free, and not be 
ordered to leave or be removed on the 
ground of slavery. Therefore, unless 
they made up their minds to take the 
fugitive on board for good, they must 
under no circumstances receive him. 
Thus if a slave got on board who claimed 
his freedom on the ground of Treaty, 
he must be kept there, though his claim 
under the Treaty might be false. They 
would have the rule laid down by Lord 
Clarendon in 1870 revived, and fugitives 
seeking to come on board our ships on 
the ground of Treaty would not be re- 
ceived, while our officers would have to 
communicate with the nearest Consular 
station on the matter. The same ob- 
jection applied to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), for 
it would take away the discretion which 
the present Circular had given to naval 
officers, who were instructed, by its terms, 
to keep a fugitive slave on board as long 
as it was necessary, in order to ascertain 
the truth or falsehood of his claim for 
protection. In these remarks offered to 
the House he trusted he had not been 
guilty of Party asperity. He had tried 
to answer the appeal made to indepen- 
dent Members, and to estimate justly 
the position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon this question. The only fault 
anybody could find with the present Go- 
yernment was that they had shown too 
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much caution in reversing the policy of 
their predecessors. They had’ already 
undone a great part of the mischief done 
by their predecessors; they were pre- 
pared to take steps to undo the rest; 
and the House of Commons at that 
moment was asked to pass what was 
equivalent to a Vote of Censure upon 
them, and that by the Party which had 
actually reversed the anti-slavery policy 
of this country, a Party which had sur- 
rendered the privileges of the British 
flag, and all for the sake of affirmin 
an abstract Resolution, which woul 
further abridge the discretion of the 
naval officers, and also inflict further 
injury upon the fugitive slave. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that he was 
unwilling to give a silent vote upon the 
question, and he wished to explain the 
reasons which influenced and would de- 
termine that vote. The hon. Member 
for Bedford, in his calm, temperate, and 
able speech, had rightly admitted that 
there was no difference between the two 
sides of the House in their detestation 
of slavery. All alike, Conservatives and 
Liberals, were agreed in abhorring an 
institution which was an offence against 
humanity. The strongest opponent of 
the present Government did not believe 
that it wished to encourage slavery, or 
that the issuing of the Circular was any- 
thing more than an unintentional error 
of judgment. And this ought not to be, 
and was not a Party question. The 
honoured name borne by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) was 
a guarantee that he did not bring it 
forward in a Party spirit; nor could 
the Leaders of the Opposition on 
the front benches convert into an en- 
gine of Party attack a Circular which 
in terms was- almost identical with 
the opinions and instructions of Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Clarendon. But 
the Liberal Party were not compromised 
by those opinions, for they had never 
heard of them until they were brought 
to light by the discussion caused by the 
appearance of the Circulars. As to the 
independent Members on his (Mr. For- 
syth’s) side of the House, he felt sure that 
they would act independently, and not 
be forced by the allegiance of Party into 
a vote contrary to their convictions on a 
matter so deeply affecting the happi- 
ness of their fellow men, and also the 
character of this great nation, as did 
the question now before the House, 

















He could have ardently wished that the 
Government, taking advantage of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, had 
agreed to suspend and withdraw their 
Circulay until the Commission had re- 
ported. In that case he should have 
voted against the Motion of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Whitbread), because he 
should have thought it premature and 
unnecessary. He could not understand 
why the Government had not adopted 
that course. If they were so sure that 
they were ge in issuing this Cir- 
cular, why did they appoint the Com- 
mission at all? It seemed to him that 
the issuing of the Commission betrayed 
an uneasy suspicion in their minds 
that the Seeuiee was wrong; and, if 
so, would it not be better to wait for the 
) Report of the Commission? Was there 
any reason for haste in this matter? 
The matter was first brought under the 
consideration of the Government in a 
: letter dated March 9, 1874, from Sir 
) 
} 
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Louis Mallet, the Under Secretary for 
the India Office, but no answer was sent 
to that letter from the Foreign Office 
until April 13, 1875; and could not that 
: question be delayed for a few weeks 
which had been allowed to sleep for 14 
) months? He would now address him- 
) self to the second Circular, under the two 
aspects of law and policy. He was not 
going to say that this Circular was 
| contrary to law; but that the first Cir- 
) cular was contrary to law he unhesi- 
tatingly affirmed, and although the 
Attorney General said it was good law, 
it had been condemned by the Members 
of the Government, the Lord Chancellor, 
and everyone else, and he had never 
heard a lawyer say it was right. Chief 
Justice Best, in the case of ‘‘ Forbes ». 
Cochrane,’’ said that if a man were once 
received on board a British ship of war 
and then remitted to slavery, he might 
just as well be consigned to the deep. 
Lord Brougham had expressed a similar 
opinion in the House of Lords in 1842, 
and the House had heard from the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir John 
Hay) that this was the traditional view 
of the British Navy. In the year 1815, 
after the Treaty of Ghent, a correspon- 
dence passed on this subject between the 
American Minister and Lord Bathurst. 
During the war with America, a British 
ship had sent a flag of truce on shore, 
and it was alleged that the captain of 
the vessel had allowed 11 negroes to get 
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on board and had carried them away. 
The captain denied the fact; but a cor- 
wien a ensued between Mr. Quincy 
Adams and Lord Bathurst, in which the 
captain denied the fact—but said that if 
he had received escaped slaves on board 
his ship he would not have delivered 
them up, but have referred the matter 
to his Commander-in-Chief. The In- 
structions in the present case were not 
contrary to law, because no captain could 
be bound to receive anybody on board 
his ship except the crew, the passengers, 
and the officers of the ship; but when 
any person, alleged to be a slave, was 
once received on board, according to the 
Circular the captain was to give him up, 
and he would become a slave again. It 
might be said that to avoid that conse- 
— the captain was ordered in the 

ircular not to inquire into his status, 
and not to surrender him to a demand. 
But was not this something like a sub- 
terfuge? The captain would know that 
the man was a slave, and that if he went 
back he would be consigned to slavery 
again. If goods were feloniously stolen, 
and an advertisement were issued saying 
that if they were restored no questions 
would be asked, this might seem 
to be a very innocent thing; but 
the law pierced through the thin dis- 
guise, and sternly called it by the 
ugly name of compounding a felony. 
The Circular was ‘totally silent as to the 
case which frequently occurred of a slave 
coming clandestinely on board, and the 
officer must still exercise his discretion 
in such cases. Take the case of two 
ships of war going into the foreign 
waters of a slave-holding State, one 
anchoring just within the territorial 
waters and the other on the high seas 
within a few yards of the other. If two 
slaves escaped from the shore to the ships 
and one swam to the vessel on the high 
seas he would be free, while the other 
who went on board the ship within the 
territorial waters, although it might be 
only 20 yards distant, would be sent back 
into slavery before the day was over. 
Public opinion would see no distinction 
between these two cases, and would not 
consent to a Circular which established 
such a distinction. Admitting that the 
Circular was not wrong in point of law, 
did the comity of nations and Interna- 
tional Law require that we should sur- 
render a fugitive slave who fled to a 
British ship and claimed the protection 
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of the British flag. If such surrender 
were not required by the comity of 
nations the Circular was wrong and 
ought to be withdrawn. If it were re- 
quired, we had no option, and must sur- 
render a runaway slave who came on 
board a British ship in territorial waters. 
There were two conflicting principles 
— the first, that every independent 
State had jurisdiction within its own 
territory, including its territorial waters; 
and the other that no Foreign Power 
had any jurisdiction whatever over 
any British man-of-war, whether in 
territorial waters or on the high seas. 
This had been asserted by every writer 
on International Law, but he would 
content himself with quoting a passage 
from the work of M. Calvo, a French 
author of great authority on the subject. 
M. Calvo said—- 


‘“‘ The reasons which subject a merchant vessel 
to the territorial jurisdiction, have no possible 
application to a ship of war, of which the 
character, organization, and employment, are 
essentially different. Therefore, in whatever place 
it finds itself, it remains exclusively governed 
and the laws to which it 


by the sovereignty 
belongs.” 


The captain of a man-of-war, however, 
had no right to use violence to break 
the chains of the slave unless he was 
enabled by treaty to do so. He must 
remain perfectly quiescent, perfectly pas- 
sive with regard to domestic slavery ; if 
not, he violated national law and acted 
contrary to the comity of nations. There 
was, as Mr. Justice Bayley had said, a 
great difference between making the law 
active and allowing it to be passive. And 
in the case of ‘‘ Forbes v. Cochrane” 
Mr. Justice Best said that the comity of 
nations was a maxim that could not pre- 
vail in any case where it violated the law 
of our own country, the law of nature, 
and the law of God. Convicts and mur- 
derersmight and oughtto be expelled from 
a ship of war by the comity of nations, 
for they had committed crimes admitted 
to be such by all nations. But there 
was no comity of nations which required 
that the captain of a man-of-war should 
assist actively in restoring a slave to his 
owner. An escaped slave was not in the 
same category as a murderer or a thief— 
for the only thing he had stolen was his 
liberty. We had no right to use force 
for the purpose of putting an end to 
slavery; but, on the other hand, no 
State had a right to ask us to use 
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force to restore a slave to his master, 
The captain of a British man-of-war 
ought not to be called upon to act as a 
policeman in favour of the slaveowner, 
Then, with respect to the qligation 
of Treaties—so much insisted upon by 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War, and which seemed to 
have a great effect on the House—all 
the Treaties on this subject for the 
last 30 or 40 years—and there were 
32 in number—were made with States 
for the purpose of preventing the slave 
trade, and had no reference to fugi- 
tive slaves. It was said that the Mem- 
bers of the former Liberal Government 
were extremely inconsistent in condemn- 
ing this Circular, having themselves 
been parties to the Act of 1873, which 
for the first time contained a provision 
that slaves should be restored to their 
owners. There never was @ more un- 
founded assertion. The law of 1873 only 
consolidated the Acts relating to Treaties 
for putting an end to the slave trade, 
and precisely the same provision for the 
restoration of slaves to their owners, if 
the seizure were condemned by a com- 
petent Court, was contained in 5 Geo. IV. 
cap. 118, enacted by a Tory Govern- 
ment. It might be said that slave-hold- 
ing States would exclude our ships from 
their ports if they became a refuge 
for fugitive slaves. But he (Mr. For- 
syth) would like to know what slave- 
holding State would dare to do this? 
Would Spain, or Brazil, or Mada- 
gascar, or Zanzibar venture to shut 
their harbours against the British Navy 
and British commerce? He believed 
that they would not—that the danger 
was absolutely chimerical. He believed 
the true solution of this question was to 
leave it to the discretion of commanding 
officers. The captains of our men-of- 
war were gentlemen, men of humanity 
and judgment; and no real difficulty 
would occur if the matter were left to 
their discretion. And in one important 
particular the matter was left to their 
discretion, for the Circular provided that 
where life was in manifest danger the 
captain was to receive the slave. He 
therefore must determine whether there 
was or was not danger to life, and this 
was a question in which one man would 
form one opinion and another another, 
and so it was a matter of entire discre- 
tion. Suppose the slave truthfully said 
—‘‘No! I shall not be killed—I am too 
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valuable for that—but I shall be severely 
flogged,” what was the captain to do in 
ons case? It was because this Cir- 
cular seemed to be in the interest of the 
slaveowner rather than of the slave, be- 
cause it enabled the slaveowner to assert 
his property in human flesh, that a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction pervaded the public 


mind in regard to it. He believed that 


the instinct of a whole nation was seldom 
wrong. For these reasons, although he 
should reluctantly be placing himself in 
opposition to the Government with whose 
principles he generally agreed, and 
whose conduct he generally approved, 
he should vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Bedford. 

Mr. PEASE said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for War had al- 
luded, with great feeling, to scenes of 
his early life, and to his acquaintance 
with those great promoters of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, from whose footstool he 
drew the inspiration which he had 
brought to the House on the question of 
slavery. He (Mr. Pease) had also passed 
his early years in close acquaintance 
with the followers of the noble band, and 
had been in close fellowship with that 
Christian Church which had, more than 
100 years ago, expressed, in instructions 
to its members and missionaries and 
teachers abroad, in earnest terms, the 
deep abhorrence that was felt in regard 
to the slave traffic. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Pease) read the extract he referred 
to, and reminded the House that at the 
time it was issued, 1758, and for 30 
years afterwards, this country was a 
slave-holding and a slave-trading coun- 
try, but the light of liberty had spread, 
for during the last 50 years, this country 
had not only abolished slavery and the 
slave trade in her own colonies at a great 
sacrifice, but had entered into Treaties 
with other nations, and had kept a fleet 
upon the seas to hound down the traffic 
in slaves, and root out the system of 
domestic slavery. The history did not 
end here. A few years ago, when a 
fierce war was raging on the other side 
of the Atlantic, the sympathy of this 
country only went with the North when 
it was fonnd the result would be freedom 
to the slaves. Their attention had been 
called to the state of the slave trade on 
the East Coast of Africa, and they had 
sent out a special mission to Zanzibar, 
and had almost enforced Treaties there 
with the object of destroying the slave 





trade, and rooting out a thing which he 
wished to keep steadily before the House 
—namely, the horrid institution of do- 
mestic slavery ; and more than that, they 
had brought home the other day the 
travel-worn attenuated remainsof a great 
African traveller, who had caused their 
attention to be directed to the slave trade 
of the whole continent of Africa, and 
they had buried him in that large mau- 
soleum where the great of our country 
were interred, and under the statue of 
Clarkson and Buxton and other famous 
philanthropists. Why had he made this 
sketch of things which were well known 
to every man in the House? Not to 
celebrate the triumph of Party, because 
he thought Party had very little to do 
with this matter; but to celebrate the 
great triumphs of the great Anglo-Saxon 
race, both on this side and on the other 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. It was the 
proudest page of the history of that race 
which chronicled the efforts it had made, 
not only to alleviate the sufferings of the 
slaves, but to secure their liberation. 
The real matter under discussion, he 
contended, was not the Commission, but 
the proposition that henceforth a slave 
once admitted to the protection of the 
British flag should be treated whilst on 
board one of Her Majesty’s ships as if 
he were free, and should not be removed 
on the ground of slavery. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) had insisted that under the 
British flag they did not know a. slave; 
and he went further, and suggested that 
they should go further, and ask Her 
Majesty that they might repeal those 
letters, instructions, and Circulars which 
had been sent out from time to time, and 
which were at variance with the propo- 
sition which the hon. Member laid down 
in his Resolution. Well, whether the 
Commission they were to have was wise 
or foolish, he believed that it could be 
attended but by one result. The fiat 
had gone forth from the people of the 
country, and no Government would for 
one day or for one moment have the con- 
fidence of the people who did not adhere 
to the very simple terms of the Motion, 
and that which was involved in the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Bedford. 
Why, he asked, should they delay to 
conform to that which his hon. Friend 
proposed to the House? Why should 
they delay that which, whatever the 
Commission reported, the country and 
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the House, he believed, emphatically 
affirmed as necessary? Why delay until 
some other country had taken a leaf out 
of our book, but, at any rate, had fol- 
lowed our policy, and did that which we 
ought to do, and declared what, he hoped, 
the House would declare to-night, that 
they knew nothing of slavery wherever 
the national flag was unfurled. They 
spoke of independent Members in the 
House, and his appeal would be to those 
Members. What were independent 
Members? It seemed to him they were 
those who either having been in office had 
left the honours of office with the great 
trials of office behind them, and they 
were those who came into the House not 
looking at Membership as a stepping 
stone to higher honour for themselves, 
but as the Representatives of constitu- 
encies who looked upon their independ- 
ence with approval, and knew their 
independence of thought and character. 
He appealed to these independent Mem- 
bers on the present occasion. The hon. 
Member for Bedford was one of the fore- 
most of independent Members; but it 
had been said that he had been “put 
up.” He did not ask Mr. Speaker to 
call the hon. Member for Tamworth (Mr. 
Hanbury), who had made this state- 
ment, to Order, because he knew the 
judgment of the House would condemn 
the phrase as applied to the hon. Member 
for Bedford; but he believed the hon. 
Member had been put up to speak—put 
up by his own feelings—because he felt 
that the character of this country before 
the nations of the world was in danger 
if they delayed or played with, or tam- 
pered with the question. At any rate, 
the name of his hon. Friend would not 


go down with those of hon. Gentlemen 
who had attempted to delay a process 


which the country was anxious for. He 
wanted to know how any hon. Member 
could look on the matter as a Party ques- 
tion. Those who had read the letters of 
Lord Palmerston or of Lord Clarendon, 
or the two Circulars on the question 
could come but to one conclusion—that 
we had done those things which we 
ought not to have done, and we had left 
undone those things which we ought to 
have done. The hon. Member for Tam- 
worth had spoken of domestic slavery as 
a thing very difficult to handle, and had 
spoken of violation of Treaties with other 
nations. God forbid that he (Mr. Pease) 
should say anything in violation of Trea- 
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ties, but none of these Treaties made ug 
parties to domestic slavery, and there 
was no fear of the violation of Treaties, 
Domestic slavery was contrary to the 
laws of God and man. The only coun- 
tries where a system of domestic slavery 
prevailed were parts of South America, 
Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, the West, and 
part of the East Coast of Africa, Mahome- 
tan, and half civilised countries that were 
fast sinking into the lowest moral depths 
as nations. This accursed system of 
slavery was, he believed, one of the chief 
causes that were sapping their founda- 
tions. What would be the feeling of 
Wilberforce, of Clarkson, or any of the 
early abolitionists if they could walk 
into the House and find a discussion of 
this kind going on? Surely it would be 
thought this was not the nation that was 
the foremost in the righteous cause of 
giving freedom to the slave at a time 
when she had arrayed against her the 
slaveholding powers of Spain, Portugal, 
and America. All that had passed away. 
He was thankful for the Circular, inas- 
much as it had drawn the attention of 
the people of England to the subject. 
He would welcome a Commission as 
having the same effect. It needed no 
seer to foretel that the feeling of the 
people of England would be true to their 
traditions and history. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, he did not 
rise in answer to the appeal which had 
so often been made to independent Mem- 
bers, because on such a question as this 
they ought all to be independent Mem- 
bers ; but he rose mainly with the object 
of expressing to the Government a very 
strong wish that before this debate 
closed they would see their way to 
adopting some course which would save 
the House from a Division. He foresaw 
that not only the great Party to which 
he belonged, but the whole House, would 
by a division be placed in a false po- 
sition. There had been a great deal of 
misunderstanding on the subject, some 
misrepresentation, and there had beenad- 
mittedly many mistakes, and he himself 
would not be a party to making another. 
He believed that a division would be a 
mistake. The House was actuated by a 
sense of double duty in the course which 
it had to take. Its first duty was that 
which it owed to itself, a duty big with 
great, noble, and glorious traditions; a 
duty which had its origin in the deepest 
and strongest feelings which could 
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actuate the English people—hatred of 
slavery. Its second duty was that which 
we owed to our neighbours. They were 
all of one mind upon this subject; butif 
a division ha — the old Party orga- 
nization would come in, and the Liberals 
would go into one Lobby and the Conser- 
vatives into another ; and the impression 
would consequently get abroad that the 
Liberal Party were the friends ofthe slave, 
andthe Conservatives his enemies. He, as 
a Conservative, had a strong objection to 
being placed in such a false position. He 
did not say that the Government wished 
to place them in that position; but the 
necessitas rei would place them in it if 
there was a division upon this Motion. 
He should have thought that the policy 
which was dictated by high feeling and 
spirit would have been easy to adopt; 
but when they came to put on paper 
their instructions to carry out that policy, 
the lawyers immediately disputed about 
every word. He did not want to argue 
this question on petty considerations. 
They had had rather too much of that 
lately. Let them try to decide so as not 
to be hard on the slave, nor uncivil to 
their neighbours, nor untrue to Treaties. 
But the difficulty was, how was that to 
be done? Both sides of the House were 
of the same mind as to what ought to be 
done. They wanted, in fact, to do the 
same thing. All they needed was a 
clever fellow to tell them how it was to 
be done; but they could not find him. 
He was afraid the Government would, 
if they persisted in their course, find 
themselves in a false position. They 
had issued a Circular, and now they 
were going to appoint a Commission. 
He had always thought that the object 
of a Commission was to get information ; 
but the Government had issued the Cir- 
cular without that information. If in- 
formation were necessary, why not sus- 
pend the Circular? There was really no 
sense in saying—‘‘ We have issued a 
Circular, and now we want information.” 
That was putting the cart before the 
horse. He was very anxious that they 
should, if possible, avoid a Division, as 
it would be sure to be misinterpreted. 
He had a very strong opinion that there 
were a good many Members on the Con- 
servative side of the House who did not 
like this business. They did not see 
their way to its approval, and they did 
not think it had been conducted with 
that dexterity which might have been 
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expected. In saying that, he did not 
wish to throw any discredit on the Go- 
vernment. He gave them full credit 
for good intentions. He believed they 
wanted to do what was right; but that 
was not always a very easy thing to do. 
He thought the matter might very well 
be left to the discretion of our naval 
officers. He repeated that he did not 
like the Circular. It had an ugly hard 
sound about it. Moreover, he did not 
think it was necessary. In conclusion, 
he was sure of this—that if they were 
dragged into a division the only effect on 
the mind of the country would be that 
the action of the House of Commons 
would be misconceived, and the existing 
confusion would be rendered still more 
confounded. 

Mr. WADDY said, the debate af- 
forded the most lamentable history of 
tu quogue that he had ever listened to. 
The time of the House had been occu- 
pied throughout by an accusation on 
one side of, ‘“‘ You did it,” and of the 
retort on the other side that ‘‘ You did 
it quite as much as we.” He thought 
the time had arrived when this country 
ought to put aside all precedents and 
boldly declare that henceforth the grand 
principle England would act upon was 
that there should be no peace for slavery. 
Having abolished slavery in their own 
possessions, they sought to lay down 
the principle which lay at the root of 
the Resolution before the House. Until 
lately, however, they could not do it. 
Their position was complicated by the 
case of America, to which the cursed 
legacy of slavery had been left by our- 
selves. But that had all gone. It was 
not until 1865 that, in a Circular, they 
laid down anything like a principle. It 
was then declared that Great Britain 
was determined to put down the slave 
trade, and that there was a system of 
domestic slavery with which they did 
not wish to interfere. He did not say 
they ought to interfere with domestic 
slavery; but what he desired to see laid 
down was that they would never recog- 
nize it again in their dealings with 
those who maintained it. Then, in 
1870, they had the Circular of Lord 
Clarendon with respect to Madagascar, 
saying that they were not warranted in 
depriving the inhabitants of slaves who 
were rightfully their property. This 
nation, however, had spoken out on the 
subject, and the time had come when 
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they did not own that slaves were the 
rightful property of anyone—that any 
man could have property in another. 
They could not do better than to let it 
be clearly understood that for the future, 
whatever might have been done in the 
past, they would do all that lay in their 
power to mitigate the horrors of slavery, 
and, if possible, put an end to it alto- 
gether. At length they came to the 
two Circulars of the present Govern- 
ment, and they found themselves in this 
position—that scarcely a single case 
could be mentioned of a difficulty aris- 
ing in respect of the slave trade that 
was not due to the determination of 
those with whom they had Treaties on 
the subject to break through those 
Treaties. It was to that, and not to their 
naval officers, that those difficulties 
were to be attributed. They could not 
put down slavery and leave the slave 
trade alone ; and it was time they should 
recognize that fact, as he believed they 
could now do with safety and propriety. 
He should have liked to see the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Bedford 
worded more strongly than it was, and 
that it should declare that a slave once 
admitted to the protection of the British 
flag became from that moment free, and 
should not be permitted to return to 


slavery. The principle of the Amend- 
ment was no principle at all, and for 
that matter there was no reason why it 
should not have been made a rider to 


the original Motion. They might have 
. a Commission if it were necessary to en- 
lighten them as to the state of the law, 
of which different versions had been 
given on both sides of the House; but 
the question of the law did not affect 
the real question now at issue. He, for 
one, did not mind whether it was the 
Lord Chancellor or the Attorney General 
who was right in his law. He declined 
altogether to go into cases and prece- 
dents, by which Lord Derby and Lord 
Clarendon had felt themselves to be 
bound; for, whatever the law might 
have been in the past, there ought to be 
no doubt as to the course which this 
country meant to take in the future. 
If any Circular gave the slightest en- 
couragement to slavery he should deem 
it his duty to vote against it, from 
whichever side of the House it might 
have emanated. This question was 
likely to become a Party one, unless 
Her Majesty’s Government would join 
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in the attempt to do away with slavery. 
The House ought to lay down the prin- 
ciple that henceforth it would never 
hold out the hand to slavery, and he 
felt sure that the voice of the nation 
would support the House, even at the 
risk of losing any association with the 
most important port of Madagascar, 
The nation did not want to infringe 
any grand principle of International 
Law; what it wanted was to refuse in 
future to recognize the property of man 
inman. Supposing one of our men-of- 
war a g to be in the territorial 
waters of a State in which human sacri- 
fices were legal, and a slave escaped to 
the ship at the time when he was about 
to be murdered, would the captain give 
up a human being to be massacred, 
whatever might be the municipal law of 
the country? The owner of the fugitive 
might say—‘‘I demand him on the 
ground that he is my slave. It is true 
I am going to sacrifice him as a sacrifice 
to the gods, but I do not put it on that 
ground ; I only ask you not to deprive 
me, an inhabitant of this country, of a 
slave who is rightfully my property.” 
He was aware that this was an extreme 
case, but principles must be tested by 
extreme cases; and, moreover, it was 
only in such cases that difficulties had 
arisen. It was time that they should 
make up their mind boldly and defi- 
nitely to sweep away all cases of Treaties 
and precedents—[ Jronical cries of ‘‘ Hear, 
hear”? |—which made war on the per- 
sonal liberty of the slave. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite might derisively cheer 
that statement ; but they might depend 
upon it that it would be repeated in the 
country, which was now thoroughly 
alive to the importance of this question. 
Let them try once more to get into the 
front of the fight for freedom, in which 
Great Britain had in bygone days taken 
a leading part, and let them afterwards 
take steps to secure the co-operation of 
America, France, Prussia, and the other 
great nations of the civilized world. If 
a Royal Commission was appointed, 
what was the captain of a Queen’s ship 
to do meanwhile? When a slave sought 
shelter on board, was the captain to 
say—‘‘I should like to protect you, but 
the fact is that a Royal Commission is 
pr — now, and until it has re- 
ported I can do nothing for you; a few 
months hence the question may be 
settled, and if I come back here I may 
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then be able to take you on board ; but, 
meanwhile, back you go—back to sla- 
very, or even to torture and to death?” 
Was that the answer that that was Pi be 

iven to the r fugitive slave by a 
British officer ? The House ou 
answer ‘“‘No;” the country would an- 
swer ‘“‘No; and, indeed, the country 
was answering ‘“‘No” every day with 
an emphasis that could not be mistaken. 
If the Prime Minister was present, he 
(Mr. Waddy) would appeal to him to 
take advantage of the opportunity now 
offered him of acting in accordance with 
the unanimous feeling of that House 
and of the country. He would ask him 
now, towards the close of his long poli- 
tical life, to join his name to the names 
of the great men who in times past had 
laboured for the abolition of slavery, 
and to add the crowning stone to the 
edifice of which the foundations were 
laid by Wilberforce and his contempo- 


raries. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it had never 
been his fortune to listen to a debate in 
that House in which more ability, 
earnestness, and sentiment, had been 
cut to waste. In dealing with matters 
of this kind it was necessary to drop 
sentiment and adopt practical views. As 
far as he had been able to gather from 
the tone of the debate, there was no 
difference of opinion on either side of 
the House. They had but one object, 
and that was to mitigate the evils of 
slavery. What they had now to consider 
was how they were to deal with existing 
circumstances. It was all very well for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just spoken to tell them that they 
must at once denounce slavery, and if a 
pronunciamiento from this country could 
at once put a stop to it, they would all 
endorse the proposal. He remembered 
when he was once lying in a foreign port 
news arrived of a very large capture of 
slavers, and happening to meet at dinner 
that day with a distinguished individual 
who was largely embarked in slave-trade 
speculations, he asked him whether the 
reported capture would have the effect 
of putting a stop to the slave trade? 
The reply was that a speculation which 
= 224 per cent could not be stopped 

y any human ingenuity. He believed 
his informant was perfectly correct. It 
would certainly never be stopped by 
making speeches in the House of Com- 
mons. It appeared to him that the Mo- 
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tion, if carried, would rather tend to 
complicate the difficulties of the position 
than to smooth them down. The hon. 
Member for Bedford and the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) both repudiated any Party 
feeling in this matter, and there had 
been assurances from all quarters that 
this was not a Party question. All he 
could say, after a good many years’ ex- 
perience in that House, was that if it 
was not a Party qnestion, it looked 
wonderfully like one. His right hon. 
Friend advised that both sides of the 
House should take counsel together ; 
but was it possible for them, as a body, 
to deal with a question involving the 
construction of Treaties and complicated 
— of law? It was perfectly hope- 
ess for the House to undertake such a 
task; and if it did, it must fail in the 
undertaking. If the House could not 
deal with it, somebody must—and what 
could be better than a Royal Commis- 
sion? He was no partizan ; but he be- 
lieved that the Government were per- 
fectly right in the course they had sug- 
gested. The right hon. Member for 
Bradford had objected to the instruction 
which informed commanders of Her 
Majesty’s ships-of-war that within the 
territorial waters of a foreign State they 
were bound by the comity of nations, 
while maintaining the proper exemption 
of their own ships from local jurisdic- 
tion, not to allow them to become shelters 
for those who would be chargeable with 
a violation of the law of the place. He, 
for one, could see no objection to this 
instruction; because to deny it was to 
say that England was omnipotent, and 
could with impunity, and in defiance of 
Treaties, break the laws of other coun- 
tries. He asked how the House of Com- 
mons could endorse a proposition like 
that? He was heartily desirous that 
they should find some escape from the 
difficulty which he admitted they were 
all placed in; but of this he was sure— 
that it would not be found in the Motion 
before them. To what higher or better 
tribunal, then, could they resort than to 
a Royal Commission composed of some 
of the ablest men in the country? No 
one in the House or out of it was more 
anxious that slavery should be put down 
and finally got rid of all the world over; 
but what would be the result of dividing 
upon the Motion? Why, it would inevi- 
tably have the effect of conveying the 
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impression that there were two Parties 
in the House—one in favour of slavery, 
and the other opposed to it. Was that 
the way to get rid of slavery? Would 
not the creation of such an idea contri- 
bute greatly to weaken the moral force 
of this country in dealing with the 
question? It had cost England a large 
amount of blood and treasure in her 
endeavour to put down the slave trade ; 
but he believed that the moral example 
of the country had contributed! to that 
end more largely than anything that had 
been done by our cruisers and by force of 
arms. If, however, they were to put 
forth the impression now that there was 
a strong party in the country still in 
favour of slavery, they would enormously 
diminish its moral force. He implored 
the House to consider this point before 
they came to a division upon the subject. 
Great stress had been laid upon the fact 
that during the complications which had 
occurred where our men-of-war had 
acted upon the slavery question, in only 
one case had instructions been applied 
for. That one fact was sufficient ‘to jus- 
tify the Government in issuing full and 
complete instructions to the officers in 
command of Her Majesty’s ships as to 
the course they were to adopt under the 
difficult and complicated circumstances 


with which they had to deal. No officer 
should be left in doubt as to the course 
he should pursue; because, if he were 
left to himself, he might, with the best 
intentions, render himself liable to be 
sued for damages, although he had 
performed a duty which humanity de- 


manded of him. Why ought such a 
responsibility to be thrown upon our 
naval officers, instead of each Govern- 
ment taking the responsibility of dealing 
with the question? He happened to 
hear that morning a case that occurred 
a good many years ago to an old and 
gallant friend ‘of his, now one of the 
most distinguished Admirals in the Ser- 
vice. It did not apply directly to the 
slave question; but it showed the diffi- 
culties with which our officers had some- 
times to contend. His gallant friend 
took upon himself to release, by force, 
an Englishman who he thought was un- 
justly detained in a foreign port. The 
attempt succeeded in consequence of the 
gallantry on the part of the releasing 
party, who were opposed to a much su- 
perior force. His gallant Friend sailed 
from the port a day or two afterwards 
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for the Pacific, and on his arrival there 
he found two letters—one containing a 
very severe reprimand from the Board 
of Admiralty for the course he had 
taken, and the other from the then Fo- 
reign Secretary (Lord Palmerston) giving 
him the highest possible encomiums for 
his gallant exploit. Well, he asked, 
ought any officer to be placed in a posi- 
tion in which he was liable at once to 
be praised and blamed, and still less in 
a position where he was called upon to 
deal with complicated questions which 

uzzled the ablest lawyers in that House? 
What would inevitably happen if they 
passed the Resolution? They would 
then have proclaimed that every slave 
setting foot on one of Her Majesty’s 
ships was a free man. The fact would 
become known in States in which do- 
mestic slavery existed, and what would 
happen if a body of 500 or 1,000 slaves 
were to force themselves—knowing they 
would thus become free men—on board 
a Queen’s ship? It was a case—what- 
ever the number might be — sure to 
occur as the inevitable consequence of 
adopting the Resolution; and what, 
under such circumstances, was the com- 
manding officer to do? He could not 
send them back, and yet he might have 
no means of stowing or feeding them. 
He trusted that the House would decline 
to deal with the question in a manner 
which would land us in such endless 
difficulties. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford said that, this 
not being a Party question—although it 
looked very like one—no humiliation 
would attach to the Govornment if they 
accepted the Motion; but he trusted he 
had shown the right hon. Gentleman 
that such a course, instead of lessening, 
would greatly increase and aggravate 
existing difficulties. He did not see 
why the argument in favour of with- 
drawal should not hold good in one case 
as well as the other. Why should not 
hon. Members on both sides take counsel 
together in order to get the House out of 
the false position in which it was now 
placed? Let both the Motion and the 
Amendment be withdrawn, and let it 
stand forth to the world that Party spirit 
had no share in the matter, and that the 
House was unanimous in its desire to do 
away with slavery and the slave trade. 
If, however, they refused to withdraw 
the Motion and Amendment they would 


compel the House to stultify itself and 
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make the question of slavery a mere 
stalking-horse for Party strife. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that if the 
debate had been conducted in the spirit 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) there 
would have been no difficulty in keeping 
it outside Party questions. But on the 
other side of the House attacks had 
been made on the conduct of Liberal 
Administrations, and it was not possible 
that these attacks should not be met 
with some reply. The hon. Member 
for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury), the 
hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. Mills), 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) appeared to have spoken from 
one brief, which contained only the 
words—‘‘No case—abuse the opposite 
attorney.” [‘¢ Oh, oh!”] He would 
justify that assertion. Their argument 
was that the Government had been 
hampered and fettered by the pre- 
cedents and legislation of previous Li- 
beral Administrations. That was not a 
defence worthy of a Government in a 
case of this kind, because a Government 
was bound to stand upon the justice 
and merits of its own decrees. The pre- 
cedents relied upon by the other side 
were only six in number. The first was 
the case of the Romney in 1837. That 
was, however, no precedent for the ac- 
tion of the Government, but a decision 
of Lord Palmerston’s on a specific case, 
and the clue was to be found in the 
letter of the Havana Commissioners, 
nor was there a person who would not 
say that Lord Palmerston was the last 
person to have put his hand to the se- 
cond Circular. There was then the 
case of the Danube in 1856, which was 
the first of Lord Clarendon’s decisions, 
and it was to the effect that a slave once 
received on board a British man-of-war 
could not be surrendered. [Mr. Han- 
Bury: That was in Brazilian waters. | 
He would admit that Lord Clarendon’s 
subsequent decisions were not in accord- 
ance with that doctrine. Then came 
the cases of the Nymph, the Dryad, and 
the Daphne, and these Lord Clarendon 
decided in accordance, not with the first 
but the second Circular of the Govern- 
ment. He would not ask whether the 
Government were right or wrong in 
issuing this second Circular; but in 
what possible sense or manner could 
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they have been hampered or fettered 
by these precedents? These were, in 
fact, conflicting decisions, and he ad- 
mitted that the Government were en- 
titled to cite those of 1869 and 1870 as 
precedents in their favour. If they were 
of opinion that their last decision was 
right, then the Government were not 
justified in sheltering themselves behind 
the decisions of Lord Clarendon, as if 
they were hampered and fettered by 
them. If, on the contrary, the Govern- 
ment regarded their decision as wrong, 
they must now be aware that nothing 
would have given them greater strength 
and popularity with the country than to 
have over-ridden those personal deci- 
sions of Lord Clarendon. He now came 
to the legislation of 1873. He regretted 
that the Secretary for War was not pre- 
sent; because he felt bound to question 
the arguments which the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen had addressed to the House the 
other night. In the first place, he would 
contend that that argument was irre- 
levant; because they were dealing with 
fugitive slaves, and not with the capture 
of slave traders. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went further, because he ac- 
cused the late Government of a kind of 
plot in 1873 in passing through the 
House of Commons during the small 
hours of the morning, and without dis- 
cussion, an Act which took away the 
liberties that were guaranteed to the 
slave under former Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I never 
said anything of the sort. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman said nothing, 
there was of course nothing to reply to. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: It is a 
reply to a statement that is utterly in- 
correct. 

Mr. STANSFELD : I think the right 
hon. Gentleman is hardly courteous. I 
am in the recollection of the House, and 
I am ready to say what were the state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman. 
What he said the other night was that 
in the Consolidation Act of 1873, which 
he said was an Act passed without dis- 
cussion, certain provisions of previous 
Acts of Parliament had been repealed 
or left out. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I said 
nothing of the kind. It was the hon. 
Member for Exeter (Mr. A. Mills). I 
said nothing of the sort. 
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Mr. STANSFELD: If I am mis- 
taken, of course, I apologize to the right 
hon. Gentleman. At any rate, the ar- 
gument was adduced. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: But not 
by me. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he would 
address himself to an argument which 
he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
men would not deny. The argument 
stood in this way. It had been sup- 
posed that the Oonsolidation Act of 
1873 deprived the slave of the oppor- 
tunity of procuring his freedom which 
was conferred upon him by the Act of 
1824, for it provided that in case of an 
appeal from the decision of the Court on 
the seizure of a slaver, the slaver, in- 
stead of being surrendered, should be 
valued and treated as if he had become 
the prize of the Crown. His (Mr. Stans- 
feld’s) answer to that objection and 
charge against the late Administration 
was, that that was the reading of the 
Act of 1873. The answer to that ob- 
jection was that in the Act of 1873 no 
special provision was made respecting 
slaves illegally detained in slavery which 
had been specially provided for in the 
Act of 1824, which had become obsolete 
before the passing of the Act of 1873. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War said the second 
Circular did infinitely more for the slave 
than any previous Circular. Now, if 
there was any infinitude at all, it was 
the infinitude of littleness, so far as the 
liberties of the slave were concerned. 
It deprived the captains of our ships of 
war of almost every possible discretion 
in dealing either with the reception or 
protection of slaves who might seek a 
refuge in their vessels. The Circular 
destroyed all discretion, and there was 
absolutely no conceivable case of a slave 
fleeing from outrage, torture, or even 
from life itself in which a captain would 
be entitled to exercise his discretion in 
receiving that slave under the protection 
of the British flag. According to the 
terms of the Circular a slave might be 
received on board if his life was in im- 
minent danger; but when he had been 
rescued from that danger what was the 
commander of the ship called upon to 
do? He was no longer to \permit that 
man to remain under the protection of 
the British flag or on board that vessel. 
The word ‘‘surrender,’’ which was ob- 
jectionable and dangerous, was avoided ; 
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but, in point of fact, they did not leave 
any discretion to their commanders in 
any exigency, however urgent to receive 
a slave under the British flag. No one 
could imagine that whether the law did 
or did not require such a course of pro- 
ceeding the country would submit to such 
a regulation. The hon. Member for West 
Norfolk said he could not vote for this 
Resolution because it was illegal and in- 
consistent with International Law and 
the obligations of Treaties ; but he (Mr. 
Stansfeld) maintained there was nothing 
whatever illegal in the Resolution of his 
hon. Friend. He did not deny that the 
Circular was legal; but it did not ex- 
press the policy and will of the country, 
and it imposed greater burdens than 
they were willing to take on themselves 
in regard to existing International Law 
and the comity of nations. International 
Law was somewhat elastic, and there 
was nothing in it which compelled them 
to deprive the commanders of their ves- 
sels of all discretion. The only penalty 
of refusing to surrender a slave would 
be compensation, and that penalty the 
country would be prepared to pay. A 
very sensible letter had appeared in The 
Times on the 28th of January—written 
by a captain who had served 10 years 
on the East Coast of Africa—as to the 
effect the Circular was likely to have on 
the officers of the Navy. The writer 
referred to a case which had occurred to 
himself, in which he was justified in ex- 
ercising a discretion under the circum- 
stances and giving refuge to a slave. 
He said he felt he had not a justification 
which would entitle him to refuse every 
compensation and he paid it, amounting 
to $60, out of his own pocket. He knew 
many would think him very wrong; 
but he was only too glad to get out of 
the scrape so cheaply. He added that 
cases of this description were not of 
frequent occurrence. The instance men- 
tioned was the only one which had come 
under his notice during a service of 10 
years in Africa and five in Brazil; but 
he thought the effect of the Circular 
would prevent captains from using their 
discretion. With reference to that let- 
ter, what he desired was, that there 
should be no tieing of the hands of com- 
manders of vessels so that they could not 
exercise discretion in the name and for 
the sakeof humanity; and that if they did 
exercise it, the cost to which they were 
put in exercising that discretion should 























be repaid to them. The Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Tamworth was a 
curious one. Surely, if the Government 
and their supporters had the courage of 
their opinions, they would have nega- 
tived the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford ; but they had not ven- 
tured to negative it, although they 
maintained that their Circular did all 
they could do for the slave under the 
hampering and fettering conditions of 
previous legislation. But what did the 
Amendment say? ‘That in order to 
maintain most effectually the right of 
personal liberty, it is desirable to await 
further information from the Report of 
a Royal Commission” before withdraw- 
ing the Circular, which did nothing for 
ie a liberty and forbad anything to 

e done. But the House must look 
not only to the Amendment, but to the 
terms of the Commission and to the 
Speech from the Throne, in order to see 
what the object of the Commission was. 
According to Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech, it was— 


“to ascertain whether any steps ought to be 
taken to secure for my ships and their Com- 
manders abroad greater power for the mainte- 
nance of the right of personal liberty.” 


But if such was the object of the 
Commission, did not the House per- 
ceive that that meant negotiations 
and Treaties with innumerable small 
slave-holding States? And, if there 
was ‘any logic in the Amendment, 
the Circular must be maintained not 
only until the Report of the Commission, 
but until those negotiations and Treaties 
were concluded and greater power was 
obtained. Now, the House and the Go- 
vernment knew that the second Circular 
could not be maintained indefinitely. 
They knew perfectly well that the with- 
drawal of the second Circular was only 
a question of occasion and of time. The 
Government might notchooseto withdraw 
it until they had come to issue upon the 
Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread) ; that was a question for their own 
decision. What they had to do on thatside 
of the House was to justify themselves 
before the House and the country, in 
supporting his hon. Friend, and in divi- 
ding with him on his Motion. There 
was one conclusive reason, whatever the 
issue might be, why they were bound to 
take the division to-night. He had not 
attempted to make any marked distinc- 
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tion between the action of successive Go- 
vernments in this matter. He had ad- 
mitted that in the decision of Lord 
Clarendon the present Government had 
found a precedent which they were en- 
titled to use. But there was a respect 
in which no possible parallel could be 
made between that precedent and the 
action of the present Government. The 
precedent of Lord Clarendon was the 
personal decision of a Foreign Secretary 
who was divided against himself; but 
the second Circular was the deliberate 
production of a Cabinet, put before the 
country on the withdrawal of the pre- 
vious Circular as their ultimate view of 
the obligations of this country with res- 
pect to the reception of fugitive slaves. 
But that was not all. The second Cir- 
cular was the answer of the Cabinet to 
the almost unanimous and indignant 
demand of the British public for the 
withdrawal of their earlier Circular; 
and, that being the answer of the Cabi- 
net to the demand of the British public, 
that public was bound to say whether 
it accepted that answer or not. But the 
House knew that the second Circular, in 
public opinion, was condemned as well 
as the first. Ifthe House did not chal- 
lenge that Circular, they would accept it 
and would be bound by it, as if it were 
the bond of all the slave-holding coun- 
tries in the world for all time to come. 
That was an obligation which that side 
of the House could not accept for the 
purpose of avoiding the unpleasantness 
of a Party discussion. He did not know 
what the issue of that night’s division 
would be, but he did know two things ; 
first of all, that this Circular was already 
condemned by the country, and secondly, 
that, sooner or later, it would be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. GIBSON said, if ever there had 
been any doubt whether this was a Party 
discussion it was impossible, considering 
the words of the Motion and the time at 
which it had been introduced, to have any 
longer a doubt on the subject. Scarcely 
was it announced that a Royal Com- 
mission would be appointed, than the 
occasion was seized for the manufac- 
turing of the Notice of Motion, and the 
interval which had elapsed since Notice 
was given had been devoted to a very 
extensive correspondence to secure a 
large attendance for a discussion which 
surely was not described in that corre- 
spondence as a non-Party discussion. 
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The topics involved in the issues be- 
fore the House were grave, impor- 
tant, complicated, difficult to be dis- 
cussed and decided in a large Assembly 
like the House of Commons, and much 
more likely to be prudently, wisely, and 
cautiously considered by a Commission 
nominated by the Crown. It was nota 
little worthy of notice that during this 
long discussion not a single statement 
had been made that anything contained 
in the second Circular was opposed to 
our law. In the matter under discus- 
sion there were some things clear and 
some things obscure. It could not be 
denied that a ship in the territorial waters 
of another State had an extra-territorial 
character for certain purposes; but in 
none of the remarks of hon. and learned 
Members opposite had he heard the un- 
qualified statement that for all purposes 
it had an extra-territorial character. 
The hon. and learned Member for Taun- 
ton (Sir Henry James) had only stated 
that, as regarded the ship, her crew, and 
discipline, a public ship did possess 
extra-territoriality. It should be re- 
membered that the wide privileges which 
a national ship possessed in the territo- 
rial waters of another State were con- 
ferred by the comity, which was another 
word for the courtesy, of nations, though 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton appeared to speak as if they 
were different things. All those privi- 
leges were based on a presumed consent. 
That presumed consent implied two 
parties ; and if one conferred those pri- 
vileges, it was on condition that the 
municipal law of the country would not 
be violated by the other. Chief Justice 
Marshall, of the United States, put the 
proposition most widely for the ship, 
when he said the Sovereign of the port 
must be considered to have conceded a 
privilege to the extent to which it was 
asked ; that was the way in which it was 
put in all recent discussions, and that 
was putting the case for the ship as 
widely and as broadly as on the whole 
could be suggested. He accepted the 
proposition; and, presuming that out- 
side territorial waters the captain said— 
‘‘T desire to enter your port, and I ask for 
the privilege of preserving the ex-terri- 
toriality of my ship and the privilege 
and right of carrying off fugitive slaves 
which may come on board my ship,” 
could there be any doubt what the 
answer of the Sovereign of the port 
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would be? Wecould not, in considering 
the matter, discard the dictates of com- 
mon sense. The ship was not invited; 
it was a matter of indifference to the 
Sovereign of the port whether it entered 
or not; it went there voluntarily, it 
might be for supplies—and surely it was 
a strong proposition, and an entirely 
unreasonable one, unsupported by law, 
that that vessel was not Seend to respect 
the municipal law of the port. The 
answer to the objection of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), that 
the second Circular did not refer to any 
class except that of slaves, was furnished 
by the heading, ‘‘ Fugitive Slave Cir- 
cular.”” That meant it did not purport 
to deal with political refugees, who were 
dealt with by other Circulars; but it 
was presupposed to be addressed spe- 
cially to those who would have to consult 
it in countries where slavery was a 
domestic institution. The second Cir- 
cular dealt fairly, moderately, and with 
a caution which was absolutely neces- 
sary with an intricate and difficult ques- 
tion; but it preserved absolutely our 
own jurisdiction; it repudiated abso- 
lutely the right of surrender. It did not 
unduly run in the face of the domestic 
institution of any country, and it had 
been argued that that was practically the 
same as surrender; but it was nothing 
of the kind. The Circular did not deal 
with cases of extradition; it preserved 
to the captain the power of deciding as to 
the retention of a slave with the courteous 
regard to the obligation cast upon him 
by the hospitality he received. If the 
hon. Member for Bedford wanted a Cir- 
cular that would please slave-owners 
more, he would find in the Sailing 
Orders of 1871 an order after the slave- 
owner’s own heart. The withdrawn 
Circular required, before anything at all 
was gone into, that there shovid be a 
demand by a slave-owner; but even that 
was not to be found in the Sailing 
Orders of 1871, which, whether there 
was a demand or not, placed captains 
not only under an obligation to restore 
slaves to slavery, but to find out the 
owner of each slave and restore him to 
his owner. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House spoke 
ungenerously of that eminent statesman 
the late Lord Clarendon, and said those 
Orders were the mere personal decisions 
of a Foreign Secretary divided against 
himself. Whatever might be the issue 
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of this discussion, there could be little 
doubt as to on which side of the House 

merosity and manliness lay. On the 

t night of the Session the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment manfully, frankly, and boldly 
avowed his responsibility for the Cir- 
culars issued under his Government. 
There was no questioning or denying. 
Let the House contrast that with 
what it heard from the front bench 
opposite. The Act of Parliament of 
1873, passed when the late Government 
was in power, was not three years old, 
and yet they could not find out its 
author. It was a kind of foundling Act 
of Parliament. They had been unable 
to discover the source of the Sailing 
Orders. Lord Clarendon was a states- 
man of experience, and a distinguished 
Liberal Leader and statesman. He was 
dead; but the suggestion was that the 
matter rested on his mere personal deci- 
sion, and that he was divided against 
himself. But was that so? The Note 
of ,June, 1856, was specially founded 
upon the Aberdeen Act, was justified 
under the special circumstances of the 
case, and harmonized with subsequent 
Acts. As to Lord Palmerston, it was 
said that he acted on his own responsi- 
bility. Well, he acted on his own re- 
sponsibility for many years in a promi- 
nent and powerful position. But he was 
no more, and he was passed by as a 
person who was not entitled to any spe- 
cial weight upon this matter. It had 
been said that the second Circular should 
be withdrawn; but what was the pro- 
posed substitute? Instead of something 
clear and definite, they found in the 
Resolution a careful abstention from 
suggesting any single plain proposition 
as to the status of a fugitive slave 
when he got on board a man-of-war. 
It was not stated either by implication 
or at all that the fugitive slave when he 
went on board a man-of-war acquired 
the status of a free man. On the con- 
trary, the words, prepared with con- 
sideration and consultation, were very 
cautious, and simply said that the slave 
must be treated as if he were free. Was 
there anything in the second Circular 
inconsistent with that? As to the fugi- 
tive not being asked to leave the ship 
on the ground that he was a slave, he 
might be required to do so on any other 
ground for all that appeared in the Re- 
solution, The hon, and learned Mem- 
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ber for Taunton had not gone beyond 
the Resolution; he shrank from stating 
that the fugitive slave acquired the 
status of freedom in territorial waters. 
From beginning to end there was no 
suggestion that went to the extent of 
asserting the status of the fugitive; but 
the cautious terms of the Resolution 
minimized the undefined and uncertain 
rights of our men-of-war. The words, 
‘ admitted to theprotection of the British 
flag,” according to the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
and the letters of ‘‘ Historicus,” meant 
admitted on board a British ship with 
the sanction of the captain; and if that 
sanction were wanting, the slave could 
not be regarded as admitted to the pro- 
tection of the British flag. That entirely 
gave up the principle contended for that 
the slave who planted his foot on a 
British ship acquired the status of a free 
man. That was a broad proposition con- 
tended for out-of-doors, but not accepted 
by the other side, or supported by the 
authority of ‘‘ Historicus.” The case 
of the stowaway slave who had stood 
upon the deck of a British man-of-war, 
under the English flag, but who had 
been surrendered back into slavery, was 
one in point, and it was a mere quibble, 
for principle there was none, to say that 


there was any distinction between a. 


stowaway slave and a fugitive slave, be- 
cause the former had come on board 
surreptitiously, and without the consent 
of the commander of the vessel. Once 
it was admitted that persons with the 
admitted status of slaves could stand on 
the deck of a British man-of-war with- 
out losing that status, and without be- 
coming free, then the arguments that 
had been used by hon. Members oppo- 
site resolved themselves into mere senti- 
ment. In some foreign stations slaves 
were employed in coaling our ships of 
war, and he wished that hon. Members 
opposite would tell him what was the 
status of the 100 or 200 slaves after they 
had been so employed; was the com- 
mander of the British man-of-war to 
carry them away to freedom, or to sur- 
render them back to slavery? Turning 
to the Act of 1873, he asked whether 
there was any magic in the word “‘ fugi- 
tive,” as applied to slaves, that gave a 
fugitive slave a different status from all 
other slaves, because under that Act 
slaves seized on board ships, under 
certain conditions, were to be restored 
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to slavery, notwithstanding they had set 
foot yey. tear our men-of-war. What 
distinction could it make that the slaves 
were seized in the course of an Act for the 
suppression of the slave trade? The point 
remained that a slave could admittedly 
stand on the deck of a British man-of-war 
without, according to British law, losing 
his status of a slave. As to the right of 
the commanding officers of our men-of- 
war to receive slaves on board of their 
ships, he said nothing, because the point 
was concluded by the admirable quota- 
tion from ‘‘ Historicus” which had been 
cited by the Secretary of State for War, 
in which that eminent and distinguished 
writer suggested that the proper course 
for the commander of a ship of war to 
take was to give directions to the officers 
of the watch and to the sentries on duty 
that under no circumstances were they 
to allow a slave to set foot on board his 
vessel. The result of the rule laid down 
by that learned writer was, that either 
absolutely no discretion was left to our 
naval officers in the matter, or else that 
they were so bound down and fettered 
by rules that they could scarcely take 
any independent action with regard to 
the reception or the non-reception of 
fugitive slaves. But what bearing had 


our Treaties on this question? He would 


. take the case of Madagascar, mentioned 
in the Papers. By Treaties affecting the 
Slave Trade of Madagascar all the slaves 
imported after 1865 were to be made 
free. Supposing, however, that Mada- 
gascar should claim to be freed from the 
obligation, on the ground that our vessels 
of war had carried off as free persons who 
had been imported as slaves before that 
date, and should therefore refuse to set 
free those who had been imported in sub- 
sequent years, should we not be obliged 
to admit the justice of their reasoning ; 
and would it be prudent to imperil the 
success of a Treaty under which thou- 
sands of slaves would be set free, in order 
that we might carry off in a half- 
smuggling, unsatisfactory way, without 
making compensation to their owners, 
some two or three slaves who succeeded 
in getting on board our men-of-war ? 
The question of Treaties was one which 
was to be considered with the closest 

*possible attention. The course adopted 
by the Government on this most im- 
portant and difficult occasion, of issuing 
a Commission of exceptional strength, 
was most desirable. He ventured to 
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think that the debates which had oc- 
curred, and that the contradictory 
opinions which had been expressed even 
by eminent lawyers, showed the de- 
sirability of settling the question by the 
issue of a Royal Commission. He should 
support the Amendment, and he ven- 
tured to hope and believe that the 
labours of the Commission would result 
in the acquisition of information which 
would largely tend to the development 
of the principle of personal freedom. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
served, that at this late stage of the 
discussion they should endeavour to clear 
it from the extraneous matters which 
had grown up in the course of the de- 
bate, and which only tended to obscure 
the real point at issue. He would, 
therefore, ask the House to be patient 
with him for a short time while he en- 
deavoured to get rid of the husk in order 
to arrive at the kernel. In doing so he 
refused altogether to discuss the tu 
quogue argument which had formed the 
staple of the speeches from the other 
side. It was at its best a very bad poli- 
tical argument, and was quite out of 
place when they were discussing a na- 
tional question. A great deal had been 
said about the difference between do- 
mestic slavery and the slave trade, and 
he admitted that while we had made 
great efforts to put down the latter, we 
had not undertaken a crusade against 
domestic slavery. The question was how 
we were to deal with the question of the 
position of a slave on board an English 
ship-of-war. That had nothing what- 
ever to do with the question of the slave 
trade as affected by our Treaties, and 
the rights we had in foreign territories. 
There had been a great deal of mystifi- 
cation about the Treaties. No doubt 
those Treaties authorized exceptional 
acts. If you got leave from a man to 
go into his house to do a particular act, 
of course you were not at liberty to do 
any other act than that which he had 
authorized you to do. But what had 
that to do with the rights you had in 
your own house or on board your own 
ship, which was a totally different thing, 
and that was the thing they were dis- 
cussing that night. If they went under 
slave trade Treaties and took steps which 
were not authorized, they would be ren- 
dering themselves guilty of unlawful 
acts. A good deal had been made of 
the Act of 1873, That was the cheval de 
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bataille of the hon. Member for Tam- 
worth,-and so complete was his oblivion 
on the subject that when the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James) asked him if that was such a 
dreadful Act why he did not do some- 
thing to prevent its passing or to amend 
it, he said, with all the confidence of 
youth—‘‘I was not in Parliament at 
that time.” He (Sir William Harcourt) 
should have thought that one of the 
first things which the hon. Member for 
Tamworth would have remembered 
would have been that he had a seat in 
the last Parliament, and if he sat in 
the last Parliament he must have been 
present when the Act of 1873 was 
passed. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that a minute 
after he said he was not in Parliament 
at the time he recollected that he was in 
Parliament, and he immediately went 
across the floor of the House, and com- 
municated the correction to the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton while he 
was speaking, in order that he might 
put it before the House. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not intend to cast any reproach 
upon the hon. Member for Tamworth. 
The Act of 1878 had altered nothing in 
the state of our legislation with refer- 
ence to the slave trade or the question 
of slavery. It was a pure Consolidation 
Act prepared by Mr. Rothery, who had 
charge of the Slave Trade Department. 
The notion that it had altered the state 
of things was a complete delusion. All 
the arguments therefore which were 
founded upon that notion were false 
trails which had been drawn across the 
scent. He would, however, come tothe 
real question before the House. The 
whole subject might be divided into two 
questions—were we bound by interna- 
tional obligations to surrender a slave 
taken on board in the territorial waters 
of another State or were we not? That 
was a question of law; and, secondly, 
if we were not so bound, should we do 
so? That was a question of policy. He 
would apply himself to the first point— 
Were they bound as a matter of inter- 
national obligation to surrender a slave 
in that situation? He said, without 
hesitation and without limitation— 
They were not bound to do so. He 
would refer to the first Circular, not for 
any purpose of recrimination, but simply 
to examine the question of law, because 
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it was important to see why the first 
Circular was withdrawn, and what was 
the bad law which induced its with- 
drawal. He did not wish to add to the 
difficulties and embarrassments of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General. They were sufficiently consi- 
derable. But the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gibson) opposite took upon 
himself to lecture Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House as to manliness 
and generosity in the way they treated 
their own Party. He thought that the 
hon. and learned Member might have 
taken into consideration the manner in 
which the Law Officers of the Crown 
were treated by the Government before 
he delivered his lecture on the subject. 
The first Circular was founded on a sup- 
posed obligation on the part of a ship 
to submit to the local law of the port. 
Well, if that was so, all he could say 
was that they reduced the Queen’s ships 
to the condition of a merchant vessel, 
because that was the situation of a mer- 
chant vessel; but if that doctrine was 
true, then he very much agreed with the 
Attorney General that the first Circular 
was just as good as the second. If you 
said there was this distinction between 
a public vessel and a merchant vessel, 
that in the case of a merchant vessel the 
authorities of the port carried out the 
police regulations themselves on board 
the ship, but in the case of a public 
vessel the ship’s officers were to execute 
the local law, that was not immunity at 
all, and he would much prefer that their 
own police should come and do their 
own dirty work in a Queen’s ship. That 
was not what he meant by the immunity 
of a public ship. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for War challenged 
him to say what he meant by extra-ter- 
ritoriality. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down seemed 
to intimate that the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton and himself (Sir 
William Harcourt) would shrink from 
defining extra-territoriality. But he did 
not shrink, and he would give the right 
hon. Gentleman a definition of it in 
words which would deserve more atten- 
tion than any he (Sir William Har- 
court) could utter. M. Ortolan, a distin- 
guished captain in the French Marine, 
and a great international jurist, speak- 
ing of extra-territoriality, said, and 
he (Sir William Harcourt) adopted his 
words— 
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“This phrase signifies nothing else except 
that you must conduct yourself everywhere in 
respect of facts which occur and of persons who 
are found on board a ship-of-war as if those 
facts had occurred or those persons were found 
in the territory of the nation to which the ship 
belongs. This phrase announces a principle in 
a manner which makes it intelligible to all—to 
ordinary persons as well as to scientific lawyers, 
to the common sailor as well as to the officer. 
It teaches those who belong to the ship the 
sentiment of their native soil. It identifies the 
one with the other. If this phrase were not in 
use; if it had not become common in all nations, 
it would have been necessary to invent it.” 


That was what he meant by the exter- 
ritoriality of a ship, and he did think 
it most dangerous and most deplorable 
that the authorities, either law or poli- 
tical, in a Government which rested more 
than anything else upon its naval arm, 
should be occupied from the beginning 
of the question in casting doubts upon 
the immunity of their ships. If any- 
body would read the speech of the At- 
torney General, of the Secretary of State 
for War, or of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, they 
would see that they had exerted all their 
ingenuity and influence to cut down the 
principle upon which more than any- 
thing else depended the integrity and 
strength of the Navy. He ventured to 
say that the right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Sir John Hay) had 
in his speech conveyed, though in dif- 
ferent language, exactly the sentiments 
of his gallant colleague in the French 
Navy. There was a danger in the ques- 
tion, a mischief in both Circulars which 
was a question of national importance 
greater even than the importance of the 
slavery question itself. The Attorney 
General, who had referred to a work 
in which the use of metaphors was con- 
demned, seemed to have studied that 
work with very little profit, for when 
he spoke of the extra-territoriality of 
merchant vessels he used a metaphor 
which was inapplicable and untrue. 
Merchant vessels were not extra-terri- 
torial within the waters of foreign States, 
but ships of war were. On the high 
seas, in war and in peace, such a ship 
was extra-territorial ; in the harbours of 
foreign States, at all times, in all con- 
ditions, and to every extent, she was ex- 
territorial; and when England shook 
that doctrine she shook the doctrine on 
which navies depended, and which no 
other maritime State in the world would 
surrender. He asserted that doctrine 
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with some confidence, because it was 
mainly in consequence of its having been 
violated in the first Circular that the 
Circular was withdrawn. It said that 
the public ship on the high seas was a 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions, but it 
implied that when she went into a 
foreign port she ceased to be a part of 
those dominions. When a jurist of the 
eminence of Lord Cairns came to con- 
sider that proposition, he found it was 
untenable, and the first Circular was 
withdrawn. But it was urged that, 
though that immunity existed, comity 
required them to regard the local law. 
There had been a great deal of doubt 
expressed by persons who had not made 
it their study as to what was meant by 
comity. The comity of nations was a 
very useful phrase, conveying a very in- 
telligible idea. It had to do with asub- 
ject no doubt complicated in its applica- 
tion, which was called ‘the conflict of 
laws.’’ The nature of that principle was 
a very simple one. It assumed the 
native domestic jurisdiction as being 
supreme; but it was found that in the 
communications which must be held 
between different States questions of 
foreign law would arise, and that in 
their internal and domestic jurisdiction 
it might be necessary and convenient to 
give operation to foreign law; and so 
they did in reference to contracts, status, 
and all manner of subjects. But then 
there lay at the bottom of it this funda- 
mental principle—the question as to how 
far that foreign law should be applied, 
what kind of foreign law, in what 
manner, and to what extent it should ' 
be applied. And that was the basis of 
the application of the principle of comity. 
Now, being the judges how far that 
foreign law was to be applied, they 
might say there were certain classes of 
cases where, within our own jurisdic- 
tion, we would not apply foreign law. 
What were those cases? That greatest 
master on the subject of comity and the 
conflict of laws, Story, said— 


“There are well established exceptions to the 
application of foreign law within your own 
jurisdiction, and what are these exceptions? All 
contracts and other similar things which in their 
own nature are founded on moral turpitude, and 
are inconsistent with the good order and sacred 
interests of society. All such contracts, though 
they might be held valid in the country where. 
they are made, would be held void elsewhere, 
and ought to be, if the dictates of Christian mo- 
rality, or even of natural justice, are allowed to 
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have due force and imfluence in the administra- 
tion of international jurisprudence.” 

The next class of exceptions mentioned 
by a were those contracts which were 
opposed to national policies and institu- 
tions; and such contracts were to be held 
void, whatever might be their validity in 
the country where they were made, be- 
cause they were inconsistent with the 
policies and institutions of other countries 
where they were sought to be enforced ; 
and Story mentioned slavery as an ex- 
ample of that principle. What followed 
from that ? the first proposition was 
clear, that a ship of war was ex-terri- 
torial, and therefore within their juris- 
diction, then the comity of nations did 
not call on them to enforce on board such 
a ship any foreign law which violated 
the principles to which he had referred, 
and therefore not to enforce the law of 
slavery. That he believed to be the an- 
swer to the question raised with respect 
to the comity of nations. Then it was 
said—‘‘ Are you to go and force your- 
selves upon foreign States and offend 
and outrage them as you like?” Cer- 
tainly not. Foreign States had a right 
to prescribe the conditions upon which 
they admitted to their ports. That he 
fully admitted. He admitted, also, that 
they ought to deal with weak States on 
the same principle as they dealt with 
strong. It was the great and sacred 
principle of the Law of Nations to assert 
that doctrine, and it was for the asser- 
tion and maintenance of that doctrine 
that the Law of Nations existed—that it 
should declare the equality of rights be- 
tween the dwarfs and the giants of na- 
tions. But there was a correlative to 
that proposal—namely, that they had a 
right to declare the conditions which 
they would or would not accept. He 
would give an instance. In old days the 
British Ambassador would not be received 
by the Emperor of China unless he made 
the ‘“‘kotow;” but our Ambassador 
(Lord Macartney) refused to go through 
that ceremony, and the Emperor of China 
admitted him all the same. He thought 
Lord Macartney took the proper line. 
There was a condition in old times that 
no trader should enter Japan unless he 
trampled on the Cross. The Dutch, he 
believed, entered on those terms, but 
others declined to enter on those terms, 
and people now traded with Japan with- 
out first trampling on the Cross. We 
could refuse, and we could prescribe the 
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terms on which alone we would consent 
to enter the ports of foreign States. We 
had done so. The other day he met with 
a very remarkable document. It was a 
Treaty 200 years old, which dealt with 
this very question of the principles for 
which he was now contending. In those 
days the Barbary States—among others, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers—were power- 
ful in the Mediterranean, and we had to 
deal with them as equals. In 1686 we 
made a Treaty with them in which it 
was declared that, when any of His Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war appeared before Tri- 
poli, notice should be given by ourConsul 
or the commander of the ship to the 
Chief Governor of Tripoli, when procla- 
mation should be made to secure Chris- 
tian captives; and, after that, if any 
Christians whatsoever made their escape 
on board any of the ships of war of His 
Majesty, they should not be required back 
again, nor should the said Consul or 
commander, or any other of His Majesty’s 
subjects, be obliged to pay anything for 
the said Christians. That Treaty was 
made by a Monarch whom we did not 
regard in all respects as an admirable 
Sovereign ; but the last Prince of the 
House of Stuart who sat on the British 
Throne, whatever faults he might have 
had, was a distinguished British Admi- 
ral. He knew what belonged to the 
English flag, and he made it a condition 
that when a slave escaped on board one 
of his ships he should not be restored. 
That Treaty was frequently repeated in 
the course of the subsequent century, 
and it was founded upon this principle: — 
‘We do not come to your ports to invite 
away your slaves, to surprise you, or to 
take you at a disadvantage. We give 
you notice to take care of your slaves if 
you can; but we will not act as your 
police, and if these slaves get on board 
our ships we will not give them back.” 
That was the principle upon which the 
Treaty was founded. We went on in the 
same way during the last century making 
Treaties of that kind. The Treaty of 
Tunis in 1751 laid down thatif any slave 
of Tunis got on board an English man- 
of-war he should be free, and that nei- 
ther the English Consul nor any person 
of his nation should be questioned on the 
subject. Those were Treaties, but pre- 
cisely the same thing might be done by 
a Resolution such as was now before 
them. We might, in effect, say to foreign 
States—‘‘ We don’t you intend to take 
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you by surprise. Take care of your slaves, 
but understand that if they get on board 
our ships they shall be free.” Upon this 
point his attention had been called by 
the Secretary of State for War to a letter, 
and the right hon. Gentleman did injus- 
tice to his great knowledge of the legal 
profession. He said he had derived his 
ideas of International Law from a letter 
which he had read in The Times news- 
on It so happened that he also (Sir 

illiam Harcourt) had his attention 
called to that letter. His attention was 
called to that letter by this remarkable 
circumstance—that the letter appeared 
in The Times newspaper, he believed, 24 
hours before the Cabinet condemned the 
law of their own Law Officers. That 
was the circumstance which attracted his 
attention; and though he did not him- 
self entertain quite so high an opinion of 
the writings of that author as the right 
hon. Gentleman expressed, he felt sure 
that if his observations had met the ear 
of the writer he would have been gratified. 
The right hon. Gentleman even went so 
far as to promise him a reversion of the 
office of Law Officer of the Crown. For- 
tunately that office was not vacant, or 
the right hon. Gentleman might have 
exposed himself to the operation of the 


Corrupt Practices Act. He(Sir William 
Harcourt) did not take his views of In- 
ternational Law from letters he read in 


The Times newspaper. He went to more 
ancient and original authorities; but 
after the remarkable panegyric which 
the right hon. Gentleman pronounced on 
the last night, he had looked at that 
letter again, and he confessed he had 
read it in a wholly different sense from 
that which the right hon. Gentleman 
had placed on it. The doctrine he found 
in that letter was entirely in accordance 
with the Resolution of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford. It asserted 
that no man who came on board a ship 
of war should be restored. It asserted 
that there was no occasion whatever for 
having issued any Circular at all, be- 
cause the captains of our men-of-war 
could be perfectly trusted to exercise 
their own discretion, and it ended by 
saying that some definite declaration 
must now be made to put an end to the 
mischief of the first Circular, which was 
withdrawn 24 hours after that letter ap- 
peared. What did it say about the new 
Circular which ought to be issued? It 
said that must be founded on principles 
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exactly opposed to the first. The prayer 
of the writer of that letter was lik the 
prayer addressed toJove. The first por- 
tion of it was answered, the second was 
whistled down the wind; for although 
the first Circular was withdrawn, the 
second, although professedly founded on 
an opposite principle, did precisely the 
same thing. The Secretary of State for 
War quoted another author of a higher 
and different stamp from the writer in 
The Times, but he was sorry to hear that 
author quoted on this question. In his 
eloquent peroration the right hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted from Lord Stowell. Now 
Lord Stowell was a great lawyer, but a 
very bad politician. He was not a friend 
of freedom, and all his sympathies were 
on the side of slavery. No man could 
read his judgment in the case of the 
slave Grace, where he sneered at Lord 
Mansfield for his judgment in Somerson’s 
case, without feeling that if Lord Stowell 
had been the judge a slave would still 
be a slave in England; and although 
that passage, elegant in its language, 
was a very proper argument in a speech 
in support of the second Circular, he was 
very sorry to hear it from the mouth of 
an English Secretary of State. Now, 
with regard to the second Circular, he 
would ask what did it mean? It had 
been said by a speaker on the other side 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
had said the second Circular was good 
in law. The difficulty, he insisted, was 
to know what exactly it meant to say. 
Did it mean or did it not mean to assert 
that there was an obligation to surrender 
the slave? for if it did mean to assert 
that, he was sure his hon. and learned 
Friend would agree with him that the 
second Circular was as bad in law as the 
first. But the great difficulty was that 
it was drawn up with such dexterity, 
and with such an obvious intention 
rather to evade than to settle the diffi- 
culty, that it was almost impossible to 
say what it did or did not mean to assert. 
He (Sir William Harcourt) said it did 
not mean to assert that there was any 
obligation to surrender the slave. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Durham 
(Mr. Pease) said that in certain cases 
they could refuse to surrender political 
refugees in violation of the municipal 
law. He was told lately by a dis- 
tinguished Admiral that he had taken 
the whole of the Provisional Govern- 
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ment of Palermo on board his ship, and 
that if the Government of Naples had 
asked for their surrender he should have 
known what to say to such a demand. 
The second Circular told the officer that 
he was to entertain no demand for sur- 
render and enter into no investigation ; 
but how was he to know the local law 
unless he had ademand? Then there 
must be some one to tell him that he had 
violated the local law, and he must enter 
into some investigation to satisfy himself 
whether he had done so or not. Yet the 
Circular said there was to be no demand 
and no investigation. If the second Cir- 
cular did not say there was an obligation 
to surrender the man, then he contended 
the case was a thousand times worse as 
regarded that Circular. The first was 
more intelligible, for it went on the as- 
sumption that there was an obligation. 
That was bad law; but if the second 
Circular said there was no obligation 
then the Government had voluntarily 
and wantonly assumed the duty of giving 
up slaves, and that was, in his opinion, 
the vice of the second Circular. There- 
fore, the more they asserted that the law 
of the second Circular was good the more 
they condemned themselves, for they 
had voluntarily imposed upon our cap- 
tains an odious duty which the Law of 
Nations did not demand. If the Go- 
vernment did not agree with him in 
this view, why did they not stand by 
their Circular? Why did they not 
take the opinion of the House upon 
it? After the eloquent speech of the 
Secretary of State for War, what was 
the logical conclusion? He said this 
Circular was right in law, consonant 
with justice, and good in policy. Why, 
then, did they not ask the House to 
negative the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bedford? He would tell 
them why they did not do so. It 
was because, although they had a 

owerful, a loyal, and a devoted ma- 
jority, they knew they could not trust 
it on such an issue. It was because 


they knew that behind that majority 
there was a much stronger force, and 


that was the constituencies. Why 
did they not say—‘‘Here is a Circu- 
lar drawn up by the Lord Chancellor, 
good in law and good in policy; we 
ask the House and the country to ap- 
prove of it?’ He thought, when lis- 
tening to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, that he was 
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oing to nail the colours of the second 

ircular to the Conservative masts; but 
he took it there were more sagacious 
Statesmen who would not allow that 
course to be taken, and he doubted 
very much whether they should have at 
the close of that debate the language of 
‘No Surrender ”’ with reference to that 
second Circular. But instead of taking 
a clear issue on this matter the Govern- 
ment had appointed a Commission. 
What was it appointed for? Was it to 
revise our laws or to reform our policy? 
They had placed on it a distinguished 
Duke, a Chief Justice, and half-a-dozen 
lawyers. He thought the very compo- 
sition of that Commission showed that 
they did not rightly comprehend the 
character of this question. It was no 
lawyer’s question. It was not going to 
be settled by law, but by the voice of 
the English nation. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Durham that this 
Commission was worse than useless, and 
thought it would be extremely mis- 
chievous. What would be the conse- 
quence of it? They would take up 
from every quarter every available sug- 
gestion, every technical difficulty, and 
the effect would be that they would ob- 
struct the course they would ultimately 
be compelled to take, and the public 
Report of the Commission would be the 
greatest stumbling-block in their path 
and in the path of their Successors. 
Depend on it the House of Commons 
would before long sweep away all the 
cobwebs spun on this question. The 
experience of former Commissions was 
not fortunate. Two of the eminent 
persons now appointed had acted on 
Commissions—one the Merchant Ship- 
ping Commission, and the other the 
Labour Commission. What did they 
do when those Commissioners sent in 
their Report? They threw them over- 
board. Reference had been made to 
Commissions on which he (Sir William 
Harcourt) had acted; but those Com- 
missions were to inquire into mat- 
ters to be the foundation of future legis- 
lation. The Report of the present 
Commission could never be the founda- 
tion of future legislation. This was a 
question of high Executive policy, and 
with that no Commission could have 
any possible concern. He looked at 
the Amendment with regret, for instead 
of taking a distinct issue, and saying— 
‘We are wrong, and you are right,” 
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which they might have done, they put 
in a dilatory plea, and asked the House 
to wait until they had time to consider 
the laws of foreign States. The senti- 
ment of that paragraph wasignoble, and 
he hoped that whatever they did they 
would spare the House of Commons the 
humiliation of declaring that on the 
question of slavery they must wait until 
they knew the attitude of other Powers. 
He ventured to say that that sentence 
would be taken by the English people 
as an insult to the national pride. He 
thought that hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were the Party of a 
spirited nation; but he asked if it was 
part of their spirited foreign policy that 
they should look calmly on until they 
had ascertained what was the view taken 
by other countries with regard to our 
national ships? What did the Amend- 
ment declare? The first thing it de- 
clared, as it appeared to him, was the 
incapacity of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
deal with great national subjects. They 
did not want a Royal Commission in 
July. They thought they could settle 
the question themselves, and with the 
help of their Law Officers they issued 
the first Circular. The country pro- 
nounced against it. They suspended it 
in October, and cancelled it in Novem- 
ber. They did not want a Royal Com- 
mission then, and they thought them- 
selves capable, with a great lawyer as 
Lord Chancellor, of settling the ques- 
tion, and so the second Circular was 
issued. It was not until they were 
about to meet Parliament, and that they 
feared an Amendment would be moved 
on the Address, that the necessity of 
having a Royal Commission occurred to 
them. After these incredible failures, 
extending over eight months, what had 
they done? They had determined that 
Her Majesty’s Government must go 
elsewhere—to other persons to settle the 
question which they had failed to settle 
for themselves, and that was the conduct 
of what was called a great and capable 
Administration. He did not complain 
of the judgment which they passed on 
themselves. They and the majority 
behind them had a right to judge of the 
capacity of the Government, and if they 
chose to solicit a Vote of Want of Con- 
fidence in themselves, they had a right 
to do so; but the Amendment did more, 
inasmuch as it offered a Vote of Want 
of Confidence in the House of Commons. 
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That was a far more serious matter, and 
he should like to know when, in the 
course of this century, the House of 
Commons had felt itself to be incapable 
of dealing with the question of slavery? 
They and their ancestors before them 
had dealt with it over and over again, 
and yet the Amendment sought to de- 
clare that they were wanting in know- 
ledge, prudence, and courage, and must 
resign to a Royal Commission a duty 
which they ought themselves to perform. 
If that were so, they were, he could not 
help thinking, very unworthy descend- 
ants of those whom they had succeeded. 
They might, however, that evening pro- 
nounce against the capacity of the Go- 
vernment or against the competence of 
the House of Commons. But there was 
one thing he ventured to say they could 
not do, and that was to deprive the 
minority who sat on the opposite side of 
the House of the privilege of exercising 
their rights and declaring their prin- 
ciples. If the Government did not know 
their own minds on the question, the 
Opposition knew theirs; if the Govern- 
ment had no policy, the Opposition had; 
and their principles were contained in 
the Resolution of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford. His hon. Friend 
bore an honoured name, and he would 
pay him no higher tribute of praise 
than to say that he was worthy of that 
name. He had placed on the Journals 
of the House a Resolution which, what- 
ever might be its fate that evening, 
would live. It might be defeated by 
a dilatory Amendment; but that Amend- 
ment could not destroy it. It would still 
remain, and would in the end prevail, 
because it expressed the determined re- 
solve and the enlightened judgment of 
the English nation. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Pivnxer) said, that if 
it were for the advantage of the slave 
and the amelioration of his hateful con- 
dition that the question before the House 
should be decided in this great country 
amid agitation and excitement, and with- 
out due deliberation, the speech of his 
hon. and learned Friend who had just sat 
down and the line of debate from begin- 
ning to end was admirably conducive to 
that result. A Circular had been issued 
by the Government, which had after- 
wards been frankly and readily with- 
drawn. That Circular had been suc- 
ceeded by another, which it was admitted 
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contained concessions which exceeded 
in the favour of the slave any similar 
State Paper which had been issued by 
previous Governments. But Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had not stopped there. 
They believed they had given instruc- 
tions which were in consonance with the 
municipal law of England and with the 
International Law of the world. The 
Circular did not violate any Treaty obli- 
gations ; but-in order that the noble and 
generous feeling which had been evoked 
in this country should have full play, 
and that it might be seen whether any 
improvement in the condition of those 
who were now slaves could be effected, 
they further proposed the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the subject. The duties of that Com- 
mission had, he might add, been intrusted 
to men than whom better could not be 
selected—among them a noble Duke, 
who was honoured and respected for his 
independence; and a Chief Justice, of 
whom he would only say that he had 
before now on a great occasion had the 
honour of England as well as the inter- 
pretation of International Law com- 
mitted to his charge, and he had proved 
himself worthy of the confidence which 
had been reposed in him by the country. 
The other Members of the Commission 
were also men of eminence, and when 
the Government proposed that they 
should investigate the whole question, 
they were taunted by persons who them- 
selves had belonged to an Adminis- 
tration which issued Circulars similar to 
those of which complaint was now made. 
But the true state of the case was thata 
mistake had been committed in issuing 
the first Circular, and that a wonderful 
opportunity of making political capital 
had thus been afforded to frozen-out 
politicians. At a period when the Party 
opposite were in hopeless and apparently 
endless exile, there came an angel to them 
one morning in theshape of thisfirstSlave 
Circular. He need not describe with 
what promptitude, skill, and eloquence 
the occasion was instantly seized. His 
hon. and learned Friend the late Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James)—than whom 
there was no more alert, astute, and, he 
might add, cautious politician—rushed 
down to his constituents, and having 
denounced that part of the first Circular 
which dealt with taking slaves on board 
Her Majesty’s ships in territorial waters, 
said—‘ This is done by the Conserva- 
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tive Party.”” The substance of his hon. 
and learned Friend’s accusation was that 
his Party had never dishonoured the 
country’s love of liberty as this retro- 
grade and top-boots Party had. Well, 
this retrograde Party took counsel to- 
gether and withdrew the Circular which 
had given the opportunity to the Party 
opposite. That proceeding was rather 
disappointing to them, and when it 
was found that this business was to 
be taken altogether out of the arena 
of popular excitement by the nomination 
of a Royal Commission, by whom the 
subject could be calmly considered and 
studied, there was among the ranks of 
the Opposition considerable lamentation. 
Still they were equal to the occasion, for 
on the very day on which Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech was delivered, a Motion 
skilfully, and he would add—if the ex- 
pression were not un-Parliamentary— 
craftily drawn, was placed on the 
Notice Paper of this House. In prin- 
ciple it hardly differed in the smallest 
degree from the terms or challenged 
the law of the second Circular, but 
there was a wonderful display in its 
language. He felt the greatest diffi- 
dence in venturing to follow his hon. 
and learned Friend who had just sat 
down in his disquisition on extra-terri- 
toriality; but it was necessary that he 
should do so for a few moments in order 
to remove the impression which had been 
left upon the House that by the Circular 
now in existence and by the later policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government grave 
doubts were thrown on the immunity of 
British ships in foreign waters. The 
greater part of his hon. and learned 
Friend’s speech on the legal branch of 
the subject was devoted to a develop- 
ment of this question: —‘‘Are you 
bound to surrender a slave?” though 
after the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had gone on for some time he admitted 
that there was nothing whatever about 
the surrender of a slave in the pre- 
sent Circular; and he then called at- 
tention to some terms of that Circu- 
lar in which captains and command- 
ers of Her Majesty’s ships of war were 
directed not only not to surrender, 
but that they were not to entertain any 
demand for surrender. His hon. and 
learned Friend next asked whether we 
maintained the immunity of British 
ships of war. The fact was that that 
immunity was maintained in the most 
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absolute manner. Let him now call 
attention to another expression which 
was very likely to mislead. His hon. 
and learned Friend said we must either 
violate the law of the place or we must 
enforce it, and he asked whether it 
could be said we should violate the law 
of the place if we took on board a 
drowning man. Inno respect could that 
be a violation of the law of the place ; 
but if we saved the man and then sailed 
away with him, that would be a very 
different thing, if by the law of the place 
he was regarded as the property of his 
master. For all the purposes of main- 
taining and enforcing the discipline of 
our ships and for all purposes connected 
with our country, such as the protection 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, he contended 
that our ex-territoriality and our immu- 
nity from local law was clearly asserted 
and fully maintained by the second Cir- 
cular. Butit was a different thing when 
we came to those things which we were 
to do or to abstain from doing in regard 
to a foreign State, for the ex-territo- 
riality was the consequence, and not the 
cause, of the immunity. The comman- 
der of a ship who took advantage of the 
ex-territoriality was bound in return 
to have consideration for the institutions 
of the country. There might be no 
process of the local law whereby this 
obligation on the part of a commander 
of a foreign ship of war could be 
enforced, yet by the Commerce of 
Nations he was bound conscientiously 
to observe it; for this was, if he might 
use the expression, the equity of In- 
ternational Law on the subject. He 
must repeat that there was nothing in 
this second Circular that called on a 
captain or commander of a British ship 
of war to enforce the local law of slavery. 
There was in it nothing of the kind. 
The commander was called upon not 
to violate the law of the place ; but this 
was a totally different thing from ac- 
tively enforcing it. His hon. and learned 
Friend announced that he had dis- 
covered the means of extricating the 
Government from their difficulties. He 
said that we had a right to make any 
conditions we pleased before going into 
a foreign port, and if they did not choose 
to admit us we were free. That was, 
of course, quite true; but how were we 
to give notice of these conditions accord- 
ing to his hon. and learned Friend? It 
was by passing a Resolution of the 
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House of Commons and communicating 
it to foreign Governments. This was 
certainly a most astounding process. 
They had all heard of quasi instruments 
of different kinds; but a quasi treaty 
such as this, made by a mere Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons was 
a suggestion seldom before heard of. 
The proposal could hardly be seriously 
intended ; it was a means of escaping 
from the rather difficult: position in 
which his hon. and learned Friend 
found himself. But passing away from 
the law of the case and dealing with the 
subject generally, it was obvious that po- 
licy must beconsidered as well asthe legal 
bearings of the case. He had heard with 
great pleasure, as every one must have 
heard, his hon. and learned Friend dilate 
so eloquently upon the course which Eng- 
land would wish to pursue on this subject. 
For his part, he should rejoice if any 
better plan could be found for dealing 
with slavery than that which for many 
years had been adopted by this country. 
When, however, his hon. and learned 
Friend taunted the Government with 
not having. produced at once a brand- 
new scheme upon this subject, he should 
remember that the present Government 
had not been in power as frequently 
and as long as their predecessors. It 
would have been well, therefore, to con- 
cede a little time and forbearance. It 
should be borne in mind that the policy 
now adopted towards these semi-barba- 
rous States was one of gradual amelio- 
ration. We endeavoured to make friends 
of these peoples, and by observing care- 
fully all the obligations of international 
amity, to make our example and influ- 
ence felt among them, that we might 
obtain Treaties and secure advantages 
for the slaves. With several countries 
we had succeeded in making Treaties 
whereby no slaves were to be introduced 
into the country after a certain period. 
This was what was meant when it was 
said that a slave country was on the road 
to freedom. But if these friendly rela- 
tions were broken off, and an attitude of 
stern repudiation of slavery was adopted 
towards these countries, we might sacri- 
fice great material advantages for the 
indulgence of what might then turn 
out to be little more than a selfish 
boast. How many slaves could be 
emancipated by such a policy? How 
many slaves in a year should we suc- 
ceed in emancipating? A few, perhaps, 
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on the coast; but what would become of 
those in the intetior, where our ships 
could not reach? In vast tracts of 
country in Africa slavery luxuriated. It 
had long been the policy of England 
gradually to trench upon its domains, 
to beat it back inch by inch, and 
keep this distress and crime from the 
people; and while, on the one hand, 
he was proud to have witnessed the gen- 
erous outburst of feeling on this subject, 
it was important that this feeling should 
not be allowed to run into excess, and 
should be wisely regulated. The days 
were gone by when it was necessary to 
raise a storm of indignation on the sub- 
ject of slavery. All parties united ab- 
solutely as one upon this subject. Their 
object was to ameliorate as best they 
could the present position of the slave 
and ultimately to eradicate the crime 
altogether. But the means of doing so 
necessarily required the most careful con- 
sideration. He therefore submitted to 
the House that the appointment of the 
Commission, which was the real ques- 
tion upon which they would divide, was 
a wise step, not only because it was 
likely to produce trustworthy informa- 
tion, but because the results of itslabours 
would be accepted with entire confidence 
by the country. He trusted that these 
results would afford the foundation of 
perhaps a more perfect scheme for deal- 
ing with the crime and the curse of 
slavery than any system which had up 
to the present time been arrived at. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I congratulate the hon. and learned 
Member who hasjust sat down upon the 
temper and moderation with which he 
terminated his speech ; and in one of his 
concluding sentences I thought I heard 
an indication that perhaps, whatever 
may be the result of the divisions upon 
the Resolution, this debate has not been 
without effect—that the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
will be accepted, and that, at all events, 
the second Circular will be withdrawn 
until the termination of the labours of 
the Commission. In the somewhat 
assionate exordium of the hon. and 
earned Gentleman, however, he was 
somewhat bolder than any speakers who 
preceded him upon that side of the 
House. We have heard a good deal of 
recrimination. We have heard some 
unpleasant truths. We, on this side of 
the House, have been called hard names 
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during the debate. As far as I can 
gather, the burden of the speeches made 
has been—‘‘ Whatever we have done, 
we are not worse than you.” But it was 
reserved for the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to claim that the present Govern- 
ment has done more to benefit fugitive 
slaves than any Government which pre- 
ceded it. If the fugitive slave was under 
preceding Governments suffering from 
harsh and oppressive enactments, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just spoken would lead us to suppose, I 
can only say that such preceding Go- 
vernments have, somehow or other, been 
singularly unsuccessful in bringing that 
fact to the knowledge of their sub- 
ordinate officers. I take up the Papers 
which have been presented to Parlia- 
ment in reference to the subject, and I 
find it stated, in almost the first despatch, 
that on the 17th of July, 1871, Colonel 
Pelly sought instructions from the Go- 
vernment of Bombay for his guidance 
in such cases. In their réply, dated 
November 29. 1871, the Government 
of Bombay quoted the opinion of the 
Honourable the Advocate General, to 
the following effect :— 


“The commander of a British ship of war is 
not bound to receive fugitive slaves on board his 
vessel, yet if he does receive them they become 
free. And the Commanders of British men-of- 
way would not only be authorized in refusing to 
surrender a slave who had found refuge on 
board his vessel, but would incur very serious 
legal responsibilities if he in any way attempted 
to coerce that slave to return to his master.” 


I will not trouble the House by referring 
further to the Papers, but will simply 
remark that whenever you find the opi- 
nion of a subordinate officer given upon 
this question, there is one universal opi- 
nion throughout the Service that the 
slave who has been received on board, 
under the protection of the British flag, 
becomes free, and that the captain of the 
vessel is not bound to surrender him. 
How will the House reconcile that with 
the assertions which have been so freely 
made by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has last addressed it? I per- 
fectly admit that decisions — perhaps 
more than one—upon isolated cases have 
been given which I, in common with 
others who have spoken on this side of 
the House, deeply regret; but I do not 
think it is possible to contend that the 
regulations of preceding Governments 
have been consistently in that direction ; 
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or, if they had, I cannot conceive how it 
would have been possible for their sub- 
ordinates to have entertained so univer- 
sal and exactly contrary an opinion. The 
discussion to-night has, as was not un- 
natural, been confined, to a great extent, 
to Members of the legal profession, for 
it has turned mainly upon points of In- 
ternational Law. I do not myself intend 
to go into that question ; but I shall state 
as briefly as I can what seems to me to 
be the real question upon which the 
House will have to decide. We are 
going to decide whether the Motion 
which has been submitted by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford ade- 
quately expresses the sense of the House 
and the country upon the subject of the 
reception and retention of fugitive slaves; 
and whether, if that is so, the Resolution 
contains anything which is inconsistent 
with our international obligations. In 
the next place, we shall have to decide 
whether, if that be so, the Circular re- 
cently issued by the Government, or any 
previous instructions issued by any pre- 
ceding Government, conflicts with prin- 
ciples so asserted by the House. And 
we shall have further to decide whether 
the recent Circular, even in parts where 
the doctrine it lays down is sound, does 
not invidiously and unnecessarily restrict 
the discretion of our officers in regard 
to the reception of fugitive slaves. The 
Motion of my hon. Friend was not 
aimed exclusively at the Circular of the 
Government, but it was aimed — and 
the terms of it are distinct—at instruc- 
tions which have been issued also by 
preceding Governments. The speech 
in which the Motion was laid before 
the House was conceived in the same 
spirit. My hon. Friend said he deeply 
regretted that his Motion would affect 
not only the Circular of the present 
Government, but instructions which 
had been given by a Government to 
which he had given his support. He 
imputed no blame to the Government, 
but simply asked the House to assent to 
a certain declaration of policy which 
should become the guide of our naval 
commanders in all parts of the world in 
relation to our dealings with fugitive 
slaves. Is there anything, either in 
Treaties or in the obligations of Inter- 
national Law, which conflicts with the 
principle which my hon. Friend asked the 
House to assent to? If there is one 
thing which has been distinctly proved 
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in the course of these debates, it is that 
there is no such conflicting Treaty. I 
ask, Is there any international obliga- 
tion resting upon a general principle of 
law which militates against the prin- 
ciple of my hon. Friend’s Motion? I 
believe there is no such obligation. 
Attempts have been made to lead us 
away from the question submitted to us 
to a much wider and very different issue. 
The question the House should remem- 
ber is, not whether there exists the right 
on the part of the slave to make his way 
upon the deck of an English man-of-war 
and there claim his freedom, but, on the 
contrary, whether there exists on the 
part of the owner, or any one on his 
behalf, a right to make his way on board 
that vessel and there claim to have the 
slave restored to slavery. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War contended the other night that 
to maintain that there was nothing in 
the Circular which was contrary to law 
was all he had todo. Well, there may 
be nothing contrary to law in it, that 
was admitted ; but I maintain that that 
is not enough for the Government. 
What the Government have to do is to 
show that there is nothing in it in excess 
of what is required of us by our inter- 


national obligations, and that it is that, 
as it appears to me, the Government 


have failed to do. Sir, the first Circular 
has been disowned by almost every Gen- 
tleman who has addressed the House. 
The First Lord of the Treasury said the 
other night that it has been condoned 
by the country. Whether it will be so 
completely condoned by the country 
after the speech of the Attorney Gene- 
ral and the Secretary for War, we 
shall presently, perhaps, find out. But 
whether the first Circular is condoned or 
not, this observation occurs to me—that 
when we find any Member of the Go- 
vernment, or any hon. Gentleman on 
that side of the House defending the 
second Circular, we find them getting 
into a line of argument which would 
cover the first Circular itself. The At- 
torney General, defending his own work 
the other night, completely set up and 
defended the first Circular, and main- 
tained that it was in accordance with 
the principle of International Law; and 
although the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War said he was not 
here to defend the first Circular it 
occurs to me that his argument also went 
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far to defend that Circular. When the 
right hon. Gentleman in eloquent phrase 
appealed to the justice of England, which 
he said ought to be as great as her 
mercy, what did the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean by justice except this—that 
when the slaveowner demanded the re- 
storation of a slave who had been re- 
ceived on board of one of our men-of- 
war he made a just demand? [Mr. 
GarHorNE Harpy: What I said was 
‘honour and truth.” Well, I was 
under the impression that the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman were that 
great as is the mercy of England her 
justice ought to be still greater—namely, 
that in justice she was bound to yield to 
the demand for the restoration of a slave 
to slavery. The right hon. Gentleman 
says he used the words ‘‘ honour and 
truth,”’ not ‘‘ justice and mercy ;” and 
if he considers that it would be consistent 
with honour and truth to deliver up a 
slave on the demand of his owner, I can 
make him a present of the distinction. 
But, Sir, the Government does not go 
the length of the whole principle of sur- 
render. If justice, or rather honour 
and truth, demanded such surrender, 
why did the second Circular distinctly 


order the commanders of our ships not 
toentertain any demand for the surrender 


of slaves? International Law either 
requires that upon the demand of the 
owner the slave should be surrendered, 
or, as I understood the assertion, justice 
prefers that the slave should be surren- 
dered; but the Circular distinctly in- 
structs our naval officers not to surrender 
the slave, at the same time stating that 
they were not to allow the slave to 
remain on board—for what reason I feel 
myself at a loss to guess, if, indeed, 
justice did not require it. If you con- 
trovert the proposition of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford, are you pre- 
pared to adopt the opposite opinion, and 
to say that, in the opinion of this House, 
when a slave is once admitted to the 
protection of the British flag he ought 
not to be treated as if he were free, but 
may be removed from or ordered to leave 
the ship on the ground of slavery? No, 
you are not prepared to consider him a 
slave on board one of Her Majesty’s 
ships. You are halting between two 
opinions. You laid down in the first 
Circular what you were advised by your 
Law Officers was required of you by in- 
ternational obligations, and you found 
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that the law as so stated was not accept- 
able to the people of this country. You 
have retracted to a certain extent the 
law so laid down in the first Circular, 
but you retain the policy of that Cir- 
cular, and you order your commanders, 
if not to surrender the slaves, to do ex- 
actly the same thing; for they are not 
to be allowed to remain on board ship. 
It has been frequently said—and I have 
no hesitation in repeating it—that we 
have not sought to make this a Party 
question. I do not know what precau- 
tions we have omitted to remove this 
question from the arena of Party. The 
Resolution is not aimed at one Circular 
only or at any one set of instructions. We 
condemn all instructions, by whatever 
Government they may have been 
issued, which infringe the principles 
we ask the House to adopt. But when 
we are told by the hon. Member 
for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) that the 
present Government were hampered or 
fettered by the decision of its predeces- 
sors, and when we are told by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hardy), in refer- 
ring to the Act of 1873, that he regrets 
that he and his Friends did not do their 
duty in watching the passing of that 
Act, let me ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who will follow me, whether when 
the Government were preparing the first 
Circular they were even aware of the 
precedent of 1871, or whether it has not 
been hunted up since the withdrawal of 
that Circular, in order to furnish the 
Government with an excuse? And let 
me also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, when the Cabinet were de- 
liberating on the second Circular, they 
found themselves much hampered by 
the Act of 1873? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who spoke the other night, 
need not reproach his conscience for 
his omission in allowing the passing of 
that Act, which is, I am informed, what 
it professed to be. It was simply a 
Consolidation Act, and the part to 
which he referred—merely the repealed 
clauses—had become utterly and abso- 
lutely obsolete.- Therefore, if the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
found themselves hampered when they 
were preparing the second Circular by 
the provisions of the Act of 1873, let 
them take it in hand and alter it to 
what it ought to be. We have been 
told that the first Circular has been con- 
doned. Now, I will ask whether—after 
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all the recriminations and accusations 
which have been hurled at the late Go- 
vernment, and the frank admission of 
error that has been made from these 
benches—the despatch of Lord Olaren- 
don in 1871 has not been condoned 
also. I will ask whether the country 
would desire, upon the authority of one 
or two isolated decisions, given in indi- 
vidual cases, and partly mixed up with 
considerations of an extraneous character 
to fix the stigma of pro-slavery tenden- 
cies upon the reputation of a Statesman 
like Lord Clarendon? I will ask whe- 
ther the House and the country would 
bear more hardly upon the isolated de- 
cisions of Lord Clarendon, who never 
had the opportunity of explaining or de- 
fending them, than upon the deliberate 
action of a Cabinet warned by the al- 
most unanimous voice of a whole people 
that they were treading upon dangerous 
ground? Much has been said about 
the secrecy of the instructions of the 
late Government. I deny that there 
was any secrecy. The fact is, that no 
instructions were ever issued by the late 
Government; all they did was through 
the Foreign Office, which gave its deci- 
sions on isolated cases upon the facts 
submitted to it. There is not the slight- 
est excuse for saying that the Circular 
alluded to, which never was issued by 
the late Government, was a secret one. 
A despatch of Lord Clarendon was sent 
to the Commodore on the station, and 
he, on his own authority, translated it 
into what are called Station Orders ; but 
there was no secrecy; on the contrary, 
the decisions of the Government, of 
which so much has been made, were 
laid on the Table of the House, and the 
House of Commons and the country, in 
my opinion, became, in a certain degree, 
a party to those decisions which had 
been found so much fault with. The 
Slave Trade Papers, presented in 1871, 
contained one of the very despatches of 
Lord Clarendon to which so much allu- 
sion has been made, and in which the 
passage occurs that commanders are not 
justified where slavery is legal in receiv- 
ing fugitive slaves on board their ves- 
sels, or in carrying them away in oppo- 
sition to the will of the local authorities. 
That despatch was laid on the Table of 
the House, and it would have been open 
to any hon. Member who rejected that 
doctrine to have called Lord Clarendon 
to account for it. I heard something 
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about a humiliating despatch written by 
Lord Clarendon to the Portuguese Minis- 
ter, and I find that despatch at length 
in the Slave Trade Papers. What, then, 
becomes of the charge that the proceed- 
ings of the late Government were secret, 
while those of the present Government 
have been open? If the Government 
insist on making this a Party question, 
I am not unwilling to accept the issue. 
Iam willing—and I think those on this 
side of the House are willing—to bear 
whatever responsibility may justly fall 
upon us as to those decisions of Lord 
Clarendon. At the same time, we must 


recollect, if we are to bear the responsi- 
bility of those decisions, you who sit on 
that side of the House will have to bear 
the responsibility of your two Slave 
Circulars, and for the vote you are going 


to give. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that, from an abstract point of view, few 
things are more disagreeable, and cer- 
tainly none are more difficult, than to 
codify International Law respecting fu- 
gitive slaves in territorial waters. It 
may be said—‘‘ Then, if that be your 
opinion, why have you attempted it?” 
My answer is, we had no alternative; 
we were called upon to do it by those 
to whom we were peculiarly responsible. 
The Viceroy of India in Council made a 
direct request to the Government of 
Her Majesty that we should send him 
direct instructions upon that very sub- 
ject. The Viceroy of India in Council 
forwarded to us a correspondence of the 
Council with our Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, making the same request to his 
Excellency. He forwarded also to us 
provisional instructions which the Vice- 
roy in Council had found it necessary to 
draw up for the Government and the 
regulation of the Resident in the Per- 
sian Gulf; and we found that these. pro- 
visional orders were altogether unten- 
able. Under these circumstances, it was 
absolutely necessary that the Govern- 
ment should take some steps. They had 
to consider, for their guidance, first, the 
position of the question as to the treat- 
ment of fugitive slaves in territorial 
waters. They had to consider the state 
of the question as it had been treated 
by their Predecessors in office. I will 
not go into any old cases or ambiguous 
instances. I will confine myself in this 
part of the case to the instances which 
the noble Lord has just referred to, and 
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which occurred under the control of 
Lord Clarendon—the cases of the Daphne, 
the Dryad, and the Nymph. It appears 
in all these cases that slaves have been 
received in territorial waters by com- 
manders of Her Majesty’s ships, and 
taken out of the territorial waters. Re- 
monstrances were made by the Powers 
to whom those territorial waters be- 
longed — Portugal and Madagascar— 
and in all these cases Lord Clarendon 
condemned the commanders for what 
they had done. More than this, Lord 
Clarendon required the Admiralty to try 
one of those commanders of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships— Captain Sulivan — and 
there was a Court of Inquiry on his 
conduct, and he was censured. In the 
case of the Daphne, Lord Clarendon 
communicated the decision to the Portu- 
guese Government, and afterwards an 
order was circulated on the Eastern 
Station embodying the views of Lord 
Clarendon. Now I have quoted from 
documents before us, I believe with 
accuracy, what took place, but I do not 
blame Lord Clarendon. Lord Clarendon 
was a most eminent man. He had as- 


sisted Lord Palmerston for years in 
building up a great diplomatic fabric of 


Treaties, the object of which was to in- 
sure the abolition of the slave trade; 
and the condition on which those Treaties 
were obtained was that the state of do- 
mestic slavery in the countries which 
granted those Treaties would be re- 
spected. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that Lord Clarendon, who had a great 
object with Lord Palmerston in view 
—an object shared by all statesmen 
in this House, on both sides, and 
the performance and development of 
which fell peculiarly to those eminent 
men—it is not surprising that Lord 
Clarendon, knowing with what difficulty 
these abolition Treaties had been ob- 
tained, should vigilantly watch over the 
fulfilment of the conditions by which 
their ends had been accomplished. 
And I, therefore, do not blame in any 
way Lord Clarendon for the course 
which he pursued, which I believe was 
perfectly consistent and very advantage- 
ous to the great cause in which this 
country was so deeply interested. But 
what I do blame is the conduct of those 
who were the political followers, and 
some of them the Colleagues, of Lord 
Clarendon, who can come out now and 
speak of him in the manner in which 
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he has been spoken of in this debate. 
Now, the first person who introduced 
the name of Lord Clarendon in this de- 
bate was the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), who made a very peculiar 
speech. Considering all that had oc- 
curred in the Recess, it was not to be 
wondered at that he should take an early 
part in the debate; and it certainly was 
not very consistent with the position he 
had occupied in the country during the 
Recess. He was the first to introduce 
the name of Lord Clarendon. The right 
hon. Gentleman felt the great difficulty 
of pursuing the course he had adopted, 
and he at once met that difficulty. What 
was the description of the conduct of 
Lord Clarendon in these matters? It 
would appear from the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman that Lord 
Clarendon, in some inadvertent moment, 
without thought, with great recklessness 
and rashness, suffering, as the right hon. 
Gentleman, I think, charitably inti- 
mated, perhaps from indisposition, had 
written what he called a note. We hear 
despatches now called “letters,” and 
now a despatch is not even a “letter,” 
but becomes a ‘‘note;’? and an inad- 
vertency of this kind by the late Lord 
Clarendon is the cause of all this con- 
fusion, and the sole foundation for this 
charge against the Liberal Party— 
namely, that they pursued exactly the 
same policy as their successors. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Pardon me, 
for interrupting you, but I made no al- 
lusion to any possible indisposition of 
Lord Clarendon. I believe I spoke of 
a ‘letter’? instead of a ‘‘ note,” and 
distinctly stated that I believed he had 
written a letter—a despatch contrary to 
what he had written in 1856; for he 
was so absorbed in the endeavour to put 
down the slave trade, that he forgot for 
the time the principle he. had formerly 
advocated with regard to fugitive slaves. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Well, I do not 
think the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman has materially changed the 
view I was conveying to the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman has put it to the 
House that there was an inadvertent 
letter by Lord Clarendon expressing opi- 
nions of which he could not approve, 
and similar to those now followed by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Who would 
have supposed from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that, instead of a 
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single letter, this despatch was part of 
a serious diplomatic Correspondence 
—part of a series of important diplo- 
matic incidents? Who would have 
supposed that not merely that com- 
manders of Her Majesty’s ships were 
subject to Courts of Inquiry; but 
communications were held with Euro- 
pean Courts, apologies even made to 
European Courts, and letters received 
from European Courts to say they were 
satisfied with those apologies. Whowould 
have supposed from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman that events of this 
kind had occurred? And yet we all 
know, from documents before us, that 
such are the facts of the case. At this 
hour and at this time of the debate I 
will not venture to read any extracts to 
the House; but they will see in pages 
54 and 55 of the proceedings some of 
the final despatches, and they will per- 
ceive that they cover a considerable 
period of time. Yet Lord Clarendon 
was mentioned to the House as a per- 
son who wrote a letter without commu- 
nicating it to his Colleagues, and that it 
was the indiscretion of an individual. 
But I find, in looking into those Papers, 
Lord Clarendon writing on the 31st of 
May, 1870, to the Portuguese Minis- 
ter— 


“Ttrust that His Most Faithful Majesty’s 
Government will agree with that of Her Ma- 
jesty that the circumstances of the case are 
sufficiently met by the disapproval of Captain 
Sulivan’s conduct, which has been made known 
to that officer; and I beg leave to add that in- 
structions have been recently issued to the Com- 
manders of Her Majesty’s cruizers on the East 
Coast of Africa regarding the reception of 
negroes on board their ships which will, it is 
hoped, prevent the recurrence of the proceed- 
ings of which your Government have com- 
plained.” 


I doubt not he was justified in writing 
that, and he received from the Portu- 
guese Minister in London a letter say- 
ing— 

“Tn compliance with your Excellency’s re- 
quest I shall not fail to make known to my Go- 
vernment the contents of your Excellency’s 
letter, and I have no doubt they will be con- 
sidered as a new proof of the friendly feelings 
towards Portugal of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government.” 


That is the Correspondence referred to 
by the right hon. Member for Bradford 
as a casual letter written without the 
knowledge of his Colleagues. Unfortu- 
nately, the country lost the services of 
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Lord Clarendon ; and, though I was not 
a follower of that noble Lord, every 
Gentleman who knew that distinguished 
man felt.that he was a great orna- 
ment to the public life of England. But 
what follows? An order was prepared 
in 1871 for the East Indies Station— 
Mr. W. E. Forster: No.]. No! I 
ave it here—embodying this instruc- 
tion— 


“Art. 147.—Her Majesty’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has decided that slaves coming 
on board ships-of-war within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the country from which they 
escape, that is to say, within three miles of the 
shore, should be returned to the owners.” 


[An hon. Member: Read on.] I am 
reading on, and I do not know why the 
hon. Gentleman should object. I must 
vindicate the Friend whom you have de- 
serted, and the ornament of your Party 
whom you have left in the lurch. I 
must call your attention particularly to 
this East Indies Station Order of 1871, 
because it embodies in it all the instruc- 
tions and sentiments of Lord Clarendon 
in his despatches on this subject. But 
Lord Clarendon, according to the right 
hon. Member for Bradford, acted with- 
out communicating with his Colleagues. 
Now I think I have proof that one at 
least of Lord Clarendon’s Colleagues— 
and he no mean Colleague—was aware 
of what he was doing. The Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council became Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs—that distin- 
guished nobleman who, we are now told, 
is the Leader of the Liberal Party—and 
it is he who sends these instructions to 
the East Indies Station. It is Lord 
Granville who sends this Article 147, 
announcing that 


“Her Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has decided that slaves coming on board ships- 
of-war within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
country from which they escape, that is to say, 
within three miles from the shore, should be re- 
turned to the owners.” 


Look at this short despatch—I will not 
venture to call it a letter— 


“ Earl Granville to Sir C. Murray.—I trans- 
mit to you for your information copies of a 
correspondence, respecting the result of an in- 
quiry into certain proceedings complained of by 
the Portuguese Government, of Captain Sulivan, 
of Her Majesty’s ship “ Daphne,” off the coast 
of Mozambique. The particulars of this case 
will be found at pages 98 to 101 of Class B of 
the Slave Trade Papers laid before Parliament 
last Session. Iam, &c., GRANVILLE.” 
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An hon. Memser: That has nothing to 

o with it.] It is the whole business. 
It shows that Lord Granville sent the 
whole of the correspondence on the sub- 
ject of Captain Sulivan, of the Daphne, 
to our Minister at Lisbon, without a 
single syllable of disapprobation. He 
sent it freely, with his sanction and ap- 
proval. Well, I think I have at last 
vindicated Lord Clarendon, who, we 
have been told, never communicated 
with his Colleagues. But the note was 
taken up by another distinguished Mem- 
ber of the late Government—the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James). He followed the cry; 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
gave the note, that Lord Clarendon acted 
without any communication with his 
Colleagues. The note is caught up by 
the hon. and learned Member for Taun- 
ton, who states that Lord Clarendon’s 
despatches were kept secret from the 
House of Commons, who were free from 
the knowledge of any wickedness of that 
kind. But the noble Lord who has just 
addressed the House has fully vindicated 
the character of Lord Clarendon in this 
matter, because he has referred to the 
Papers, which I myself was prepared to 
quote if necessary, relating to the slave 
question, which were laid upon the Table 
of this House in 1871, in which those 
despatches may be found. What, there- 
fore, becomes of the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman and of the hon. 
and learned Member—first of all, that 
Lord Clarendon acted without commu- 
nicating with his Colleagues; and, se- 
condly, according to the hon. and learned 
Member, that he so acted without the 
House of Commons having the slightest 
inkling of what he was doing. And yet 
these are the two Gentlemen who have 
formed the opinion of the country during 
the Recess. These are the two Gentle- 
men who have been parading England 
and inveighing against the retrograde 
policy of the horrible Tory Party—the 
horrible Tory party—who certainly have 
not yet written any despatches to the 
effect that they have decided that slaves 
coming on board our ships when within 
the territorial jurisdiction of a slave- 
holding country shall be returned to 
their owners. [Mr. Wurrwortu: The 
first Circular does so.] The remark of 
the hon. Member reminds me of the 
question of the noble Lord—and I always 
like to answer his questions—whether, 
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when the first Circular was drawn up, 
I was aware of the Act of 1873? I may 
say that I had nothing to do with the 
drawing up of the first Circular. I am, 
of course, officially responsible for it, 
and if it had not been withdrawn and a 
Motion had been made in this House in 
reference to it, I should have been ready 
to take the consequences of my misfor- 
tune—I will not say my fault. But the 
truth is that I never heard of the first 
Circular until it was denounced with the 
glowing eloquence of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford, and his com- 

anion in rhetoric, the hon. and learned 

ember for Taunton. I think I have 
shown, without troubling the House too 
much on this head, that the opinions 
expressed in the first and second Circu- 
lars are not novelties, and that they are 
mere continuations of the policy which 
was carried out by the Government of 
this country, and that they originated in 
no mean ideas or motives. Itis all very 
well for us, especially under the present 
circumstances, to feel convenient indig- 
nation, and while painting almost with 
the brush that portrayed the horrors of 
slavery in the time of Pitt, to forget all 
that has occurred in the interval. It is 
very well to criticize Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Clarendon, or those who are sitting 
on this side of the House, but we must 
remember that the abolition of the slave 
trade was not carried merely by tumul- 
tuous acclamations. It was the work of 
immense labour. During the active life 
of Lord Palmerston, who was always at 
work, and who was more capable, per- 
haps, of work than any English Minister 
of our time, if there was any one 
subject to which he devoted his energy 
it was to the abolition of slavery. 
At that he worked for years when, 
so far as the public were con- 
cerned, the question was dead and un- 
interesting ; but there was no subject 
that more entirely engrossed the atten- 
tion of that remarkable man. The result 
of this was that there was a series of 
Treaties; but there was not a Treaty 
obtained that was not the result of nego- 
tiations by statesmen ; and to induce the 
Powers, some of them great, some of 
them petty chieftains, to enter into these 
Treaties, various considerations were 
held out, but in all there was this 
general condition—that their territorial 
waters should be respected, and that the 
institution of domestic slavery should 
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not be interfered with. ‘'Pherefore, those 
who would have interfered rashly with 
the institution of domestic slavery would 
have prevented Lord Palmerston from 
availing himself of those very Treaties 
by which the abolition of slavery was 
secured. I venture to refer to this mat- 
ter because, from the statements made 
on the other side of the House, one 
would be inclined to think that nothing 
had ever been done towards the abolition 
of slavery since the days of Wilberforce, 
until the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford and the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton made their speeches. It 
may be said—‘‘It is all very well; but 
what are these but the despatches of 
Ministers and the regulations of offices ? 
We have a certain object to attain; 
we do not care for these despatches, 
or for these regulations and these Circu- 
lars. Weare resolved to come to a deci- 
sion that in the territorial waters of a 
State a slave shall be free if he finds 
himself, somehow or other, in an English 
ship. We do not care in the least for any 
other object, and we will make our law 
stronger than anyother influence.”’ Well, 
can we do that? Is that the way to set 


about the business if you wantto succeed ? 
I will not remind you—you have been 


reminded before, if not in this debate on 
other occasions—that a vote of the House 
of Commons cannot change the Law of 
Nations; but it is very well to remember 
it, because on that saying much depends. 
But without entering into that subject 
which, however, interesting, must at 
this time have acquired more interest 
from the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt), I would remind you of what 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War reminded you on Tuesday, 
that there was one thing certainly which 
a Resolution of the House of Commons 
cannot do—it cannot alter the laws of 
this country. You may say what you 
like about the law of 1878; but nota 
single observation has been made upon 
it since it was first noticed by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War that touches in the least the 
point and pith of the inference that he 
drew from it. What was the answer 
given to me by the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) in reference to this 
Act? He said it was a Consolidation 
Act. Ido not care whether it is a Con- 
solidation Act or an Act of recent inven- 
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tion. All I know is that under the Act 
of 1873 you can institute Vice Admiralty 
Courts and you can restore and sur- 
render slaves. That is the law; and 
you must get rid of that law before you 
can effect a change on this subject by a 
vote of the House of Commons. I un- 
derstand that a very passionate appeal 
was made to me in my absence, and I 
very much regret I did not hear it, by 
the hon. and learned Member for Barn- 
staple (Mr. Waddy). He adjured me to 
be equal to the situation, and said the 
effect of this vote would be to make a 
new law. He acquitted past and pre- 
sent Ministers and all public men of all 
blame arising from the present state of 
affairs in connection with slavery, but he 
said what the House of Commons had to 
do to-night was to carry a new law. 
Well, but that is a thing which the House 
of Commons cannot do, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, before he gives that 
fervid advice, should remember that we 
cannot affect International Law and mu- 
nicipal law by a mere vote of the House 
of Commons. I heard with great plea- 
sure that this was not a Party question, 
and from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford, who I believe is 
a judge of that subject. I was prepared 
for that statement by the ingenious and 
ingenuous speech—for it deserves both | 
epithets—by which this subject was in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford. He said ‘‘ the House will observe 
that my Resolution does not merely in- 
clude the Circulars of the Government; 
I am entirely impartial. I have gone 
back and included all the Circulars and 
instructions. It is equally condemnatory 
of those on my ownside. WhatI would 
do would be to appeal to independent 
Members, first on my own side, to con- 
sider that this is not a Party question, 
and ask them for their votes, and then I 
would also make an appeal to independ- 
ent Members on the other side, and ask 
them for their votes.”” Thus in a manner 
that is ingenious and ingenuous, not 
being a Party question, I think we may 
be able to put Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in a minority. This is still a young Par- 
liament, and there may be some young 
birds init. I am not to be caught exactly 
in that way. It is rather a sorry sight 
in the House of Commons to find a great 
Party ready to cast away with scorn the 
reputations of the greatest men they have 
ever produced in our times, merely to 
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catch a vote and to put opponents in a 
minority. The fame of Lord Palmerston, 
the reputation of Lord Clarendon— 
statesmen to whom Gentlemen on the 
opposite benches owe their position and 
prestige in the country—these are to be 
entirely cast away. These distinguished 

ersons are to be treated as mere vile 

odies in order that a very petty and 
hypocritical triumph may be gained. I 
have sometimes succeeded in divisions ; 

erhaps oftener failed ; but I never, when 
i struck at my foe, pretended that it was 
not a Party question; and I cannot be- 
lieve that such dastardly schemes can 
ever succeed in a House composed of 
English Gentlemen. [‘‘Oh!”] I do not 
apply that expression to any one Gentle- 
man in particular. I apply it to schemes 
which would obtain a Party success by 
sacrificing the reputation of your distin- 
guished Predecessors. If the word I 
have used be considered too strong I will 
recall it. But that, in my mind, is not 
the way in which the House should come 
to a decision. We have proposed to you 
what this debate proves, I think, the 
country ought to have recourse to. If 
there is anything proved by this debate 
more than another by the speeches which 
have been delivered, by the references 
which have been made to the opinions of 
eminent men on both sides—men on that 
(the Opposition) side who have always 
been held up as models and examples, 
and who, we are now told, were entirely 
in the wrong in their views and in their 
practice—if anything is demonstrated 
more than another by this debate it is 
the wisdom and expediency of submit- 
ting this question to the investigation and 
the judgment of a Royal Commission. 
That Royal Commission has wide powers. 
I know not of a Commission that ever 
had wider. It is not merely to ascertain 
what are our engagements under Treaty. 
That might be attained without a Royal 
Commission. It is not even to ascertain 
the principles of public law which are 
involved in these discussions. Although 
the Report of such a Commission would 
be received with great authority, such 
consequences might be realized without 
it. But they are permitted under the 
Commission which has been issued to 
suggest any changes that might bring 
about a result on some points which it 
might be desirable and in some respects 
so satisfactory to secure. They are to 
inquire whether by negotiation these 
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results may not be obtained. It is im- 
possible to deny that a state of affairs so 
strange as the relations between free 
nations and a slave population cannot 
always depend on exactly the same prin- 
ciples and the same practice. They must 
change with the changing fortunes and 
accidents of the world, and there may be 
modifications and enlargements of prin- 
ciples and practice of which we may avail 
ourselves without danger; nay, with 
great advantage. I think that no one 
who has listened to this debate can for a 
moment pretend that we can come to any 
satisfactory conclusion at this moment 
on the points which have been raised. 
The hon. Gentleman who brings forward 
the Motion is struggling at the same 
time with public law and municipal law, 
and with no greater weapon, even if he 
succeeds, than a vote of the House of 
Commons. He himself must feel the 
weakness and the unsatisfactory nature 
of the position in which he has placed 
himself. I do not think he will succeed. 
I think the House will rally round us. 
I believe, notwithstanding all that has 
been said, that the calm opinion of the 
country approves the course we recom- 
mend; and I think that the vote which 
the House of Commons will give to night 
will be one satisfactory to the country 
and lead, I hope, to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

Masor O’GORMAN: I am not dis- 
posed to give a silent vote on this ques- 
tion, and I intend to vote with the Go- 
vernment. I think, and I hope sincerely, 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not 
be disconcerted by the attempt— the 
Party attempt—which has been made to 
throw odium on them. I know some- 
thing—not much, but a little—[/aughter ] 
—hon. Members are welcome to their 
amusement; but I know alittle with re- 
spect to the coast which is concerned 
more immediately in this matter of 
slavery. Ihave not gone up so far, I 
may say, as the North of Madagascar 
or Zanzibar, but I have gone some 2,000 
miles along the eastern shore of South 
Africa; and from my observation I have 
discovered that on those shores there 
are about three parties living. There 
are the Kings of the country, the Chiefs 
of the country, and the people of the 
country. I always found that the people 
of the country were perfectly ready to 
grant to their superiors a certain degree 
of servitude, which is called in England 
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slavery, but which is not so at all; in 
fact—if I may use the expression—I 
believe there is no such thing on earth 
as indigenous slavery. I thoroughly 
believe that if the White man never in- 
terfered the Black men would get on for 
thousands of years most admirably with 
their masters. [ Interruption. | I know my 
excellent friends the Whigs will try to 
put me down to-night; but I can assure 
them they shall not do so. I am aware 
that I stand here at some disadvantage 
when I get up to speak after right hon. 
Gentlemen, and I would have risen be- 
fore, but I really had not the opportu- 
nity. But whether I speak before, or 
whether I speak after, I will certainly 
claim my right. I shall speak in favour 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and in 
favour of the poor slave; and I say most 
distinctly that until the poor slave was 
invaded by the White man he had no- 
thing to complain of with respect to his 
master. Now I wish to ask the House 
this question with respect to officers 
commanding Her Majesty’s ships on the 
East Coast of Africa—What are they to 
do when they are invaded by a number 
of fugitive slaves? Has any hon. Mem- 
ber got up on this side of the House to 
tell us what number of slaves are to get 
on board a frigate? Are they to be one, 
or are they to be 500? It is an impor- 
tant question ; for if one man has aright 
to go on board, it is incontestably the 
right of 500 men in a similar position. 
What is the commander of a frigate— 
perhaps a small one—to do with those 
500 men, who possibly had swum off 
from the shore to place themselves under 
the protection of the British flag? What 
is he todo with them? That is a diffi- 
cult question to answer, I think; and I 
do not find that any attempt has been 
made to answer it on the part of my 
dear friends the Whigs. Of course, he 
will treat them to the best description of 
food, and possibly ply them well with 
dry champagne. Then, when they have 
been on board for a few days, he might 
perhaps be inclined to ask them whether 
they have any objection to work, and to 
that question the reply of the first he 
tried would probably be that given by 
Mickey Free— 
“T never was given to work, 
It was not a plan of the Brady’s; 


But I’d make a most elegant Turk, 
For I’m fond of tobacco and ladies.” 


In addition to that, he will make a fur- 
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ther inquiry—‘‘ Am I not a man and a 
brother, and are not you a Whig?” 
Who are the Gentlemen who bring 
forward this question with respect to 
slavery, and are so anxious to put a 
stop to slavery all over the world ? 
Are they not the men who sat on the 
same side of the House with Lord John 
Russell when he forgot to detain by two 
hours the Alabama when she went out to 
plunder on the high seas? Did she not 
do so? For what purpose did she go? 
Let me ask this great House, did not 
that ship go out with dozens of others 
on the same errand? For what purpose 
did she do it? She did it for the pur- 
pose of crippling the power of that na- 
tion which determined at the first mo- 
ment to put down that which these 
Gentlemen seem to detest — slavery. 
That is what was done with respect to 
that and kindred ships; and it was sup- 
ported by those Gentlemen who sit on 
this side of the House, many of whom I 
dare say have made large fortunes not 
only by sending ships such as those to 
sea, but by sending others. Who are 
those Gentlemen who—T[ Znterruption|— 
I demand to be heard. Who are those 
Gentlemen who sit on this side of the 
House, and who permitted me to go 
alone into the Lobby for taking the part 
of the veriest slave in this country—Sir 
Roger Doughty Tichborne ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN rose to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member is travelling beyond the scope 
of the discussion. He must address him- 
self to the question before the House. 

Masor O’GORMAN: I will bow to 
your decision, Sir. I certainly must 
say, Sir, that those Gentlemen on this 
side of the House who got up for the 
purpose of condemning slavery have a 
very poor case indeed to bring before 
this House. I regret exceedingly that 
you have obliged me to depart from 
that line of argument. With all due 
deference to you, Sir, I think I should 
be allowed to make use of it. However, 
I will only declare that the Government 
cannot possibly do their duty unless 
they give the strictest orders to the 
officers commanding every squadron, 
particularly on the East Coast of Africa, 
as to the mode in which they shall treat 
slaves on board their ships. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that that shall be 
done, and I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will do it, 
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Mr. SULLIVAN: I will detain the 
House with but one sentence. I hope 
the House will allow me to say, on be- 
half of my country—Ireland—that I 
trust my Colleagues will not go into 
the Lobby with my good Friend the 
last speaker, the last supporter of the 


Slave Circular. 


Question put, “‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 248; Noes 


293: Majority 45. 


AYES. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Corbett, J. 
Adam, rt.hon. W. P. Cotes, C. C. 
Allen, W. S. Cowan, J. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Cowen, J. 


Anderson, G. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Antrobus, Sir E. 
Backhouse, E. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Barclay, A. C. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Bass, A 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, Major F. 
Beaumont, W. B 

Bell, I. L. 

Biddulph, M. 

Biggar, J. G. 

Blake, T. 

Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Brady, J. 

Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, T’. 

Briggs, W. E. 

Bright, J. 

Bright, rt. hon. J. 
sristowe, S. B. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Brogden, A. 

Brooks, M. 

Browne, G. E. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord E. 
Burt, T. 

Butt, I. 

Callan, P. 

Cameron, C. 

— - Bannerman, 


Carington. hn. Col. W. 

Carter, R. M. 

Cartwright, W. C. 

Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 

Chadwick, D. 

Chambers, Sir T. 

Cholmeley, Sir H. 

Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Clive, G. 

Cole, H. T. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
ollins, E. 

Colman, J. J. 


Cowper, hon. H. F. 

Crawford, J. 8. 

Cross, J. K. 

Crossley, J. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Dickson, T. A. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 

Dixon, G. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Downing, M‘C. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dunbar, J. 

Dundas, J. C. 

Earp, T. 

Edwards, H. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 

Ellice, E. 

Errington, G. 

Esmonde, Sir J. 

Evans, T. W. 

Fawcett, H. 

Fay, C. J. 

Ferguson, R. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W. 


Fletcher, I. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Forsyth, W. 
Foster, W. H. 
French, hon. C. 
Gladstone,rt. hn. W. E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. 
Goldsmid, J. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grieve, J. J. 

ankey, T. 
Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Harrison, C. 
Harrison, J. F. 
Hartington, Marg. of 
Havelock, Sir H. 
Hayter, A. D. 
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Henry, M. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herschell, F. 
ar or Page D 


Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, hn. C. W. G. 
Ingram, W. J. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kenealy, Dr. 
Kensington, Lord 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F.’ 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. 
Laing, 8. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Laverton, A. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Leith, J. F. 
Lloyd, M. 
Locke, J. 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lusk, Sir A. 
Macdonald, A. 
Macduff, Viscount 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Maitland, J. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D. C. 
Marling, S. 8. 
Martin, P. W. 
Martin, P. 
Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Matheson, A 
Meldon, C. H. 
Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Montagu,rt.hn.LordR. 
Moore, A. 
Morgan, G. O. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Nevill, C. W. 
Noel, E. 
Nolan, Captain 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O'Byrne, W. R. 
O’Callaghan, hon. W. 
O’Clery, K 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O'Donoghue, The 
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O’ Keeffe, J. 
O'Reilly, M. W. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Parnell, C. 8. 


Pennington, F. 
Perkins, Sir F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Potter, T. B. 
Price, W. E. 
Ralli, P. 
Ramsay, J. 
Rashleigh, Sir C. 
Rathbone, W. 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reed, E. J. 
Richard, H. 
Robertson, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Seely, C. 
Shaw, W. 
Sheil, E. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherlock, Mr. Serjeant 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Smith, E. 
Smyth, R. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, A. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stuart, Colonel 
Sullivan, A. M. 
Swanston, A. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, D. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Temple, rt. hon. W. 
Cowper- 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Hanbury- 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Waddy, S. D. 
Walter, J. 
Ward, M. F. 
Waterlow, Sir S. H. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, B. 
Whitworth, W. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, C. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Yeaman, J. 
Young, A. W. 
TELLERS. 
Ashley, hon. A. E. 
Whitbread, 8, 
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Adderley, rt. hn. Sir C. 
Agnew, R. V. 
Alexander, Colonel 
Allen, Major 

Allsopp, C. 

Allsopp, H. 
Anstruther, Sir W. 

Assheton, R. 

Astley, Sir J. D. 
Bagge, Sir W. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 

Baring, T. C. 

Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Sir W. B 

Bates, E 

Bateson, Sir T. 

Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 

Benett-Stanford, V. F. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C, 

Bentinck, G. W. P. 

Beresford, G. dela Poer 

Beresford, Colonel M. 

Birley, H 

Blackburne, J. I. 

Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, hon. R. 

Bourne, Colonel 

Bousfield, Major 

Bowyer, Sir G. 

Bright, R. 

Brise, Colonel R. 

Broadley, W. H. H. 
3ruce, hon. T. 

Buckley, Sir E. 

Bulwer, J. R. 

Burrell, Sir P. 

Buxton, Sir R. J. 

Cameron, D. 

Campbell, C. 

Cawley, C. E. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 

Chaine, J. 

Chaplin, Colonel E. 

Chaplin, H 

Chapman, J. 

Charley, W. T. 

Christie, W. L. 

Churchill, Lord R. 

Clifton, T. H. 

Clive, hon. Col. G. W. 

Close, M. C. 

Clowes, 8. W. 

Cobbett, J. M. 

Cobbold, T. C. 

Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 

Conolly, T. 

Coope, O. E. 

Corbett, Colonel 

Cordes, T. 

Corry, hon. H. W. L. 

Corry, J. P. 

Cotton, rt. hn. W. J. R. 

Crichton, Viscount 

Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 

Cubitt, G. 

Cuninghame, Sir W. 

Dalkeith, Earl of 


Dalrymple, C. , 
Davenport, W. B. 
Deakin, J. H. 
Denison, C. B. 
Denison, W. E. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, E. H. T. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Douglas, Sir G. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Elphinstone,SirJ.D.H. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. B. 
Ewing, A. O. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fielden, J. 
Finch, G. H., 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, E. 
Gilpin, Sir R. T. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Gordon, Sir A. H. 
Gordon, rt. hon. E. 8. 
Gordon, W. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Greene, E. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hamilton, hon. R. B, 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardy, rt. hon, G. 
Hardy, J. 8. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hon. SirJ.C.D. 
Heath, R 
Hermon, E. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Heygate, W. U. 
ick, J. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinchingbrook, Visct. 
Hogg, Sir J. M. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
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Holmesdale, Viscount 

Holt, J. M. 

Home, Captain 

~~! hon. Captain A. 
W. ALN. 


Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hubbard, E. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. 
Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Tsaac, 8S. 
Jervis, Colonel 
Johnson, J. G. 
Johnston, W. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jolliffe, hon. 8. 
Jones, J. 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kennard, Colonel 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrence, Sir J. T. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lee, Major V. 
Legard, Sir C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leigh, Lt.-Col. E. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, Sir J. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lloyd, 8. 
Lloyd, T. E. . 
Lopes, H. C. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. 
Macartney, J. W.E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Majendie, L. A. 
Makins, Colonel 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners,rt. hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marten, A. G. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Mills, A. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Montgomerie, R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Moore, 8. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morris, G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Naghten, Lt.-Col. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, rt, hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 
O’Gorman, P. 
O'Leary, W. 
Onslow, D. 
Paget, R. H. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Pateshall, E. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pell, A, 
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Pemberton, E. L. 
Pennant, hon. G. 
Peploe, Major 
Percy, Ear. 


Phipps, P. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. R. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Powell, W. 
Praed, ©: T. 
Praed, H. B. 
Price, Captain 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, H. C. 
Read, ©. 8. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, M. W. 
Ripley, H. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
Round, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 
Ryder, G. BR. 
Sackville, 8. G. 8. 
Salt, T. 
Sanderson, T. K. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth, rt. hn.G, 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
Scourfield, Sir J. H. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 
Shirley, S. E. 
Shute, General 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, F. C. 
Smith, S. G. 
Smith, W. H. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Lord H.R. C. 
Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Starkey, L. R. 
Starkie, J. P. C. 
Steere, L. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Storer, G. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Tennant, R. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thwaites, D. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tellemeche, hon. W.F. 
Torr, J 
Tremayne, J. 
Turnor, 
Twells, P 
Verner, E. W. 
Wait, W. K. 
Walker, T. E. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, hon. F. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8, 
Walsh, hon. A, 
Watney, J. 
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Wellesley, Captain 
Wethered, T. 
Wheelhouse, W. 8. J. 
Whitelaw, A. 
Williams, Sir F. M. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Woodd, B. T. 


Ways and 


Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yarmouth, Earl of 
Yorke, hon. E. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Winn, R. 


Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘in order to maintain most 
effectually the right of personal liberty, it is 
desirable to await further information from the 
Report of a Royal Commission, both as to the 
instructions from time to time issued to British 
naval officers, the international obligations of 
this Country, and the attitude of other States in 
regard to the treatment of domestic Slaves on 
board of national ships, —(Mfr. Hanbury,)—be 
added,-—instead thereof.” 


Mr. FAWCETT moved as an Amend- 
ment, to insert after the word “‘ desirable,”’ 
the words 

«Provided that the Circular of the 5th day of 
December 1857 and the East Indies Station 
Order of 1871, on the sabject of Fugitive Slaves, 
shall not continue in force.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, the pro- 
position embodied in this Amend- 
ment was a most important one, upon 
which the country was exceedingly 
anxious there should be a distinct and 
authoritative expression of opinion, rais- 
ing as it lid a perfectly legitimate ques- 
tion upon which the electors were 
anxious to have the most authentic in- 
formation. As regarded the views and 
opinions of their constituents, Govern- 
ment, having proclaimed that at the 
time of the issue of the second Circular 
they were not fully acquainted with the 
law of the subject, were bound in com- 
mon sense to accept this Resolution. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 


To insert, after the word “ desirable,’ the 
words “ provided that the Circular of the 5th 
day of December 1875 and the East Indies 
Station Order of 1871, on the subject of Fugitive 
Slaves, shall not continue in force.”—(Mr. 
Faweett.) 


Mr. DISRAELI said, that this was a 
fragmentary part of the question, and it 
was impossible that the Amendment 
could be agreed to, as it would not be 
known in what state the law would be 
left, except that so far as he could judge 
the orders of the Indian Government in 
the Persian Gulf would still be in force. 
He had that objection without reference 
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to other subjects; and after what had 
taken place it was asking the House of 
Commons too much to cancel its recent 
determination. He therefore trusted that 
the House would at once agree to the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury). 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 245; Noes 
290: Majority 45. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
in order to maintain most effectually the right 
of personal liberty, it is desirable to await fur- 
ther information from the Report of a Royal 
Commission, both as to the instructions from 
time to time issued to British naval officers, the 
international obligations of this Country, and 
the attitude of other States in regard to the 
treatment of domestic Slaves on board of 
national ships. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise any 
sum of money, not exceeding Four Million and 
Eighty Thousand Pounds, by issue of Exche- 
quer Bonds, bearing interest at a rate not ex- 
ceeding Three Pounds Ten Shillings per cent. 
per annum, and to be paid off from time to 
time at par.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


1. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s. Treasury be authorised to raise 
any sum of money, not exceeding Four Million 
and Eighty Thousand Pounds, by issue of Ex- 
chequer Bonds, bearing interest at a rate not 
exceeding Three Pounds Ten Shillings per cent. 
per annum, and to be paid off from time to time 
at par. 

2. Resolved, That, towards meeting the prin- 
cipal and interest of such Exchequer Bonds, 
during the currency thereof, an annual sum not 
exceeding Two Hundred Thousand Pounds, be 
charged upon and issued out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, or the growing 
produce thereof. 
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3. Resolved, That the interest of such Exche- 
quer Bonds shall be payable half-yearly out of 
the said sum of Two Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
and that the residue of the said sum shall be 
appropriated to the payment of the principal of 
the said Bonds. 

4. Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1876, the sum of Four Million and Eighty 
Thousand Pounds be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE, 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Sixth Schedule of ‘The Annual Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 1875.’ ””—(Mr. Salt.) 

And, on February 25, Committee nominated as 
follows: — Lord Grorcz Cavenpisu, Lord 
Henry Tuynne, Mr. Beacu, Mr. Wentwortn 
Beaumont, Sir Ropert ANstRuTHER, Mr. Wit- 
BRAHAM Ecerton, Sir Harcourt Jounstonr, 
Mr. Crare Reap, Mr. Spencer Srannopr, Mr. 
GeorGeE Crive, and Mr. Satr:—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Three to be 
the quorum. 

Instruction to the Committee, that they have 
power to inquire and report to the House under 
what conditions, with reference to the rate of 
interest, expenses of management, maintenance 
of road, payment of debt, and term of years, or 
other special arrangements, the Acts of the 
Trusts mentioned should be continued.—(Mr. 
Salt.) 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Tuomas Cuampers, Bill to 
remove doubts with reference to certain Colonial 
Marriages, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Tuomas CuaAmBers, Dr, Cameron, and Mr. 
Youna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 25th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.|—Pvusiic Buus—First Reading— 
United Parishes (Scotland) * (18). 
Second Reading—Appellate Jurisdiction * (5). 


RECEPTION OF FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
THE DEBATE IN THE COMMONS.—PERSONAL 
EXPLANATION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise to ask your Lordships’ forbearance 
on a personal question, It would not 
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have been necessary, if as I am in- 
formed, my Colleagues had not been con- 
strained to remain silent last night by 
the Parliamentary custom of allowing the 
Prime Minister to have the last word— 
a custom which is convenient to the 
House, and certainly is not without ad- 
vantage to the Government, but which 
imposes a greater responsibility as to the 
statement of facts upon which the im- 
mediate division isto be taken. It has 
happened on two occasions on the debate 
on the Address—one last year and one 
this—that I appealed to the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for India 
and the noble Earl the Secretary for the 
Colonies, as to whether they did not dis- 
claim the particular grounds on which 
their administration had been praised 
by the Prime Minister. Out of mere 
consistency I must therefore refuse any 
compliment such as that which has been 
paid to me in the other House by the 
Prime Minister, and which was ground- 
ed, as it appears to me, on a misappre- 
hension of facts. I have read a report of 
the Prime Minister’s speech in the debate 
which closed this morning. I do not 
wish to give the slightest cause for a de- 
bate on the matter, and I will not refer 
to that speech further than to say that 
the greater part of it appears to have 
consisted in a just and eloquent tribute 
to Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon 
in respect of their course in regard to 
fugitive slaves, and who, it was claimed, 
had furnished the precedents that justi- 
fied the policy lately pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I will not go 
into that question now; though I trust 
that an opportunity may occur when I 
hope to show that those precedents are 
not so apt and so continuous as may be 
supposed, and that none of them apply 
exactly to the present case. For the 
present, I will confine myself to some 
allusions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man made to me in very courteous terms, 
and in which he did me the great honour 
of associating me with Lord Clarendon 
and claiming me as a supporter of the 
present policy of the Government. Mr. 
Disraeli is reported in Zhe Times to have 
said, and one or two gentlemen have as- 
sured me that the report is not inaccu- 
rate— 

“T must call your attention particularly to this 
East Indies Station Order of 1871, because it 
embodies in it all the instructions and sentiments 
of Lord Clarendon in his despatches on the 
subject,” ' 
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It embodied, and at the same time 
simplified, but that is nothing. Mr. Dis- 
raeli proceeded— 

“ But Lord Clarendon, according to the right 
hon. Member for Bradford, acted without com- 
municating with his colleagues. Now I think 
I have proof that one at least of Lord Claren- 
don’s Colleagues ”— 


I shall spare your Lordships’ ears and 
my own blushes by not reading some 
expressions complimentary to myself— 


“was aware of what he was doing. The 
Lord President of the Council became Secretary 
of Statefor Foreign Affairs,. . . . anditishe who 
sends these instructions to the East Indies Sta- 
tion. It is Lord Granville who sends this Ar- 
ticle 147, announcing that ‘Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs has decided that slaves 
coming on board ships of war within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the country from which 
they escape, that is to say, within three miles 
from the shore, should be returned to their 
owners.” 


Look at this short despatch—I will not 
venture to call it a letter :— 


“ «Karl Granville to Sir C. Murray.—I trans- 
mit to you, for your information, copies of a 
correspondence, respecting the results of an in- 
quiry into certain proceedings, complained of 
by the Portuguese Government, of Captain 


Sulivan, of Her Majesty’s ship “Daphne,” off 


the coast of Mozambique. The particulars of 
this case will be found at pages 98 to 101 of Class 
B of the Slave Trade Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment last Session. I am, &c., GRANVILLE.’ 
That shows that Lord Granville sent the 
whole of the correspondence on the subject of 
Captain Sulivan, of the Daphne, to our Minister 
at Lisbon without a single syllable of disappro- 
bation. He sent it freely, with his sanction 
and approval. Well, I think I have at last 
vindicated Lord Clarendon, who, we have been 
told, never communicated with his Colleagues. 
But the note was taken up by another distin- 
guished Member of the late Government—the 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton. He 
followed the cry; the right hon. Member for 
Bradford gave the note that Lord Clarendon 
acted without any communication with his Col- 
leagues. The note is caught up by the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton, who states that 
Lord Clarendon’s despatches were kept secret 
from the House of Commons, who were free 
from the knowledge of any wickedness of that 
kind. But the noble Lord who has just ad- 
dressed the House has fully vindicated the cha- 
racter of Lord Clarendon in this matter, be- 
cause he has referred to the Papers, which I 
myself was prepared to quote if necessary, re- 
lating to the slave question, which were laid 
upon the Table of this House in 1871, in which 
those despatches may be found. What, there- 
fore, becomes of the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman and of the hon. and learned Member, 
first of all that Lord Clarendon acted without 
communicating with his Colleagues, and secondly, 
according to the hon. and learned Member, that 
he so acted without the House of Commons 
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having the slightest inkling of what he was 
doing? And yet these are the two Gentlemen 
who have formed the opinion of the country 
during the Recess. These are the two Gentle- 
men who have been parading England and 
inveighing against the retrograde policy of the 
horrible Tory Party—the horrible Tory Party— 
who certainly have not yet written any de- 
spatches to the effect that they have decided 
that slaves coming on board our ships when 
within the territorial jurisdiction of a slave- 
holding country shall be returned to their 
owners.” 

My Lords, I may remind your Lord- 
ships that I stated to the House in the 
debate on the Address that it had never 
happened to me to hear the subject of 
the regulations as to slaves coming on 
board Her Majesty’s ships brought be- 
fore the Cabinet, and that I had never 
been called upon officially to give an 
opinion on the question. Your Lord- 
ships will remark from the extracts 
which I have just read that the grounds 
on which I was complimentarily asso- 
ciated with Lord Clarendon were—first, 
that I was aware of what Lord Clarendon 
was doing; secondly, that I sent Lord 
Clarendon’scorrespondence to Sir Charles 
Murray freely with my sanction and 
approbation; and, thirdly, that it is I 
who sent instructions to the East Indies 
Station, I who sent the Article 147, the 
contents of which you have heard read. 
With regard to the first ground of com- 
pliment, I have to state that privately I 
never knew at the time that any such 
correspondence was going on. It was 
not likely I should, and for this you 
must take my word. But I have the 
authority of all my Colleagues for as- 
serting that it never was brought before 
the Cabinet. As to the second, it is 
true that I signed the routine despatch 
formally transmitting the correspondence 
of my Predecessor on a closed case to 
our Minister at Lisbon for his informa- 
tion. The noble Earl opposite will, I 
think, bear me out in saying that hun- 
dreds of such routine despatches are 
sent from the Foreign Office every year, 
which the Secretary of State issues 
without making himself fully and inti- 
mately acquainted with their contents. 
I can, however, discover no trace of 
sanction and approbation unless it is 
meant to show that my disapproval of a 
past correspondence—which I believe I 
never read—on a subject which was 
closed I was to keep our Minister igno- 
rant of what had passed between Lord 
Clarendon and the Portuguese Minister. 
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As to the third ground of compliment, 
with respect to my having sent the In- 
structions to the Kast Indies, and to my 
having sent the now well-known Article 
147, I can only say that the Instructions 
were sent by my Predecessor; that I 
never sent any Instructions at all; and 
that the Order issued by the Admiral 
on the station never came back to the 
Foreign Office during my time; and I 
never heard of it till some three months 
ago, when a gentleman whom I do not 
know sent it to me as an extract from an 
Indian paper. My Lords, I think I 
have stated enough to show that there 
is not the slightest ground for compli- 
ments intentional or unintentional, nor 
any ground for praise or blame, in con- 
nection with my part in this matter. As 
to Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon, 
I never knew two persons more anxious 
for the total abolition of slavery. It is 
one of my proudest reflections that I 
was introduced to public life by Lord 
Palmerston, and that my relations with 
him closed only with his death, and that 
I was politically and personally associ- 
ated with Lord Clarendon, one of the 
ablest, most popular, and successful 
Foreign Ministers who have ever filled 
office in this country. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
do not rise for the purpose of raising any 
controversy on the large subject of the 
regulations regarding slaves coming on 
board Her Majesty’s ships. I think it 
was reasonable in my noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) to wish to make a per- 
sonal explanation. If he had confined 
himself to that—if he considered that 
any statement was made, here or else- 
where, which affected him, and which 
did not accord with his own recollection 
of transactions in which he had been 
himself engaged—nothing could have 
been more natural than that he should 
take the earliest opportunity of correct- 
ing what he regarded as a misapprehen- 
sion, and of placing the matter in what 
appeared to him to be the proper light. 
But I think that no one, either here or 
in the other House of Parliament, would 
have considered what was said in the 
other House of Parliament last night as 
any reflection on the noble Earl. What 
I understand the noble Earl to state is, 
that the Circular which has been re- 
ferred to in “another place’ never was 
discussed in the Cabinet of which the 
noble Earl was a Member, and never 
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came under his personal notice. The 
noble Earl goes on to deny having any 
knowledge of Lord Clarendon’s Corre- 
spondence; on that point I, of course, 
accept his statement; but I do not 
understand that the noble Earl denies 
that he transmitted in October, 1870, to 
Sir Charles Murray, an official Corre- 
spondence containing that expression of 
opinion, in consequence of which the 
instructions which have been referred to 
were issued. I think, therefore, my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) was 
justified in saying that the noble Earl 
had at least official knowledge of the 
Correspondence in question: since he 
forwarded it for the information of our 
Minister at Lisbon. The noble Earl 
says that he sent that Correspondence 
in his despatch of October, 1870, with- 
out having personally acquainted himself 
with its contents. Thatis an explanation 
I can well understand ; but still I think, 
in the face of that despatch, my right 
hon. Friend was perfectly justified in 
assuming that the noble Earl had 
knowledge of the contents of the Cor- 
respondence. Ifthe noble Earl says— 
‘‘ Officially I had something to do with 
it, because I had to forward it, though I 
did so without approval or comment; but 
personally I was not acquainted with it, 
because I did not look at or read the 
Papers,” that is an explanation we 
accept, and the accuracy of which we 
do not doubt; but it is an explanation 
founded on a circumstance which could 
have been only within the knowledge of 
the noble Earl himself, and with which 
my right hon. Friend could not possibly 
have been acquainted. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I thank the 
noble Earl; but he has not said a word 
as to the assertion of my having sent 
the instructions to the station on which 
the Station Order was founled. 

Tue Kart or DERBY : I fully admit 
that the Station Order was issued by the 
Admiral on the station, and not by the 
Admiralty; and that it was founded on 
instructions issued in the time of Lord 
Clarendon, and before the noble Earl 
was connected with the Foreign Office. 
In that matter of detail my right 
hon. Friend may have been misled; 
but his general argument was cor- 
rect—because whether or not the noble 
Earl was cognizant of the instructions, 
yet they had been issued by the Admi- 
ralty ; and had my right hon. Friend 
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substituted for the name of the noble 
Karl the name of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he would have been correct 
in detail as well as in principle. The 
argument of the noble Karl is that the 
act was Lord Clarendon’s alone, and not 
that of the Cabinet. We contend that 
it is one for which the Cabinet of which 
the noble Earl was a Member must be 
held responsible, inasmuch as two Mem- 
bers at least of that Cabinet personally 
concurred in it. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


[o. 5.] SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Lorpv SELBORNE said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of opposing the 
second reading of the Bill. He did not 
doubt that under the circumstances in 
which his noble and learned Friend the 
Lord Chancellor was placed he had done 
the best he could. His (Lord Selborne’s) 
own estimate of the scheme, compared 
with the schemes proposed in former 
years, was that it did not come up to 
the best thing possible; but it was 
due to his noble and learned Friend 
to say, that if he (Lord Selborne) had 
been compelled to frame a measure 
under the conditions imposed upon his 
noble and learned Friend, he did not 
think he could suggest anything beiter, as 
far as it went, than the scheme now before 
the House. He took it that his noble 
and learned Friend had before him cer- 
tain postulates from which he could not 
relieve himself. His noble and learned 
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second or Final Court of Appeal. Count- 
ing the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, there would be three different 
Courts of Appeal. The Intermediate 
Court was, for the present and for a 
period which might be considerable, to 
be constituted as provided by the Act of 
last year: with regard to the two Final 
Courts, they were to retain their present 
names and form, but were subjected to 
various changes and modifications. Be- 
tween the present scheme and those 
embodied in the Act of 1873, and in 
the Bill of 1874, there was a difference 
of the greatest possible importance. 
The opinion on which he had acted 
when framing the Act of 1873, was 
that the best Court of Appeal was 
that which would concentrate and bring 
to one focus all the highest judicial 
elements available, so as to obtain the 
greatest possible economy, both of time 
and of power, and also the greatest pos- 
sible weight of authority for all the de- 
cisions of the Court. He thought in 1873, 
and he still thought, that, whether there 
were to be two appeals or only one, the 
Court should be one, every Member of 
which should be available for all the ap- 
pellate business, whetherthe decision on it 
was to be intermediate or final, and which 
should have the power not only of de- 
ciding appeals brought before it, but of 
reviewing and reconsidering any judg- 
ment of its own which might appear 
proper to be so dealt with. Such a 
Court of Appeal seemed to him a better 
constituted one than one which divided 
the judicial elements, and rendered one 
portion of them unavailable for the most 
numerous, and not the least important 
class of appeals. His (Lord Selborne’s) 
Bill of 1873 provided that there should 


Friend, when introducing the measure, | be one Appeal Court of undivided au- 
quoted a passage from a speech of the | thority; but power was given to the 


late Lord Derby in which he was sure | 
all their Lordships would concur. It} 
was to the effect that in the considera- | 
tion of every question relating to the | 
Tribunal of Final Appeal, the due ad- | 
ministration of justice ought to have the , 
first place. riticizing the scheme now . 
_ the Second Division: but he did not by 


before their Lordships, and comparing 
it with those which were proposed in 


1873 and subsequently, upon grounds en- | 
' Court of Appeal was still made available, 


tirely independent of its connection with 
their Lordships’ House, he found that it 
established two distinct Courts of Appeal 
absolutely and completely separate from 
each other. There was the first or In- 
termediate Court of Appeal, and the 


Judges to have the first decision of that 
Court reviewed if they thought it ex- 
pedient. His noble and learned Friend 
in his Bill of 1874, instead of constitut- 
ing one undivided Court, constituted a 
Court with a First Division to review 
the decisions given on first appeals by 


that plan destroy the unity and integrity 
of the Court, because every Judge of the 


in case of need, for sitting in either 
Division. By either of those arrange- 
ments there would have been an economy 


of judicial strength in the hearing of ap- 


peals, similar to that which his noble and 
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learned Friend had shown to have al- 
ready produced such satisfactory results 
in the High Court of Justice established 
by the Judicature Act. In the Bill now 
before their Lordships a different plan 
was adopted. He thought it was to 
be lamented that this Bill made two 
Courts of Appeal instead of one, in 
a way which would prevent any in- 
terchange of judicial power. The 
Court of Appeal of their Lordships’ 
House must always have much less busi- 
ness to do than the First or Inter- 
mediate Court of Appeal. The business 
of the latter must always be very large 
in quantity, and very important in 
quality—much larger than that of the 
Final Court of Appeal, and in his opi- 
nion not less important in quality. By 
dividing the Court of Intermediate Ap- 
peal from the Court of Final Appeal, 
as was done by this Bill, all the Judges 
who were required for the Court of 
Final Appeal would be excluded from 
the First Court. The Lord Chancellor 
would be practically excluded from 
the First Court, because he must al- 
ways preside in the Court of Final 
Appeal, which would be sitting through- 
out the legal year. The four Lords 


of Appeal to be appointed under the 


Bill, and all ex-Chancellors, would also 
be excluded from that Court. Under 
the Act of 1873, all ex-Chancellors who 
were able and willing would have been 
effective Members of the Court, by which 
the whole Appeal business of the country 
would have been disposed of; because 
he could not believe that any man who 
had filled the office of Lord Chancellor, 
after signifying under his hand to the 
Crown his willingness to sit as a Judge 
of Appeal, would have neglected to 
do so. On the other hand, by this ar- 
rangement, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
the Lord Chief Baron, unless they were 
hereditary Peers, would all be ex- 
cluded from the Court of Final Appeal. 
Next, with regard to the authority of 
the Court. The mere fact of Finality 
was enough to give authority, even if 
the constitution of the Court was not 
the best imaginable: but this authority, 
under the Act of 1878, would have be- 
longed to all the decisions of the single 
Court of Appeal. Under the plan of 
the present Bill, the Intermediate Court, 
which would necessarily dispose of by 
far the larger part of the business, 
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must lose considerably in point of 
authority—certainly until the postponed 
arrangement of his noble and learned 
Friend came into operation, which would 
put an end to the fluctuating attendance 
of Puisne Judges from the different 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice. 
By the Bills of 1873 and 1874 no ele- 
ments were introduced into the Court of 
Appeal from the Courts of the First In- 
stance except fixed elements and those 
of the highest dignity—the Chiefs of 
the Common Law Courts and the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls. Under the Bill now 
before the House there would continue 
to be an undefined number of variable 
Puisne Judges assisting in the Interme- 
diate Court of Appeal, as there were at 
present under the Act of last year. This 
arrangement might be called temporary, 
in view of his noble and learned Friend’s 
plan of eventually strengthening the 
Court of Intermediate Appeal from an- 
other source ; but it was likely to last a 
considerable period, and, during that 
period, it might tend in no slight 
degree to discredit the working of that 
Court of Appeal. He had the less scruple 
in speaking plainly on this subject, 
because down to the present time it was 
admitted, on all hands, that the Appeal 
business had been well done, and by 
some of the ablest and most experienced 
of our Judges. Somebody must select 
the Puisne Judgesof the Courts of First 
Instance who from time to time would 
be required to sit in the Court of Inter- 
mediate Appeal: and nobody could pos- 
sibly say that out of so large a number 
of Judges all could be strictly equal in 
judicial skill, experience, and learning, 
or that all would possess equally, for 
the purposes of appeal, the public confi- 
dence. In the constitution of any Court 
of Intermediate Appeal it would mani- 
festly be desirable to have Judges of the 
most proved learning, ability, and ex- 
perience, and those in whose judgment 
the public at large would have the 
greatest confidence. But see how in- 
vidious it must be to make a selection 
among the Puisne Judges on that prin- 
ciple, which was the only right one. Hav- 
ing himself filled the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, he knew that it would be impos- 
sible for the Lord Chancellor to proceed 
merely on his own personal opinion. 
What was the alternative? For the 
Courts themselves to select the mem- 
bers of their own Divisions who were 
to attend in the Court of Appeal. This 
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must ultimately result in a system of yond which the losing party could 
rotation, which would send every Puisne :not be mulcted at the option of the 
Judge in turn to serve in each Court| successful party. He should not be 
of Appeal: or else the Judges of | satisfied with the working of any appel- 
Division must select among them-|late system which left these enormous 
selves; and this would probably be done !expenses unreduced. Another point, 
with regard to the general convenience | which would inevitably acquire hereafter 
of their business, rather than with aja greater degree of importance than 
view to any man’s especial fitness. The|it had at present, was that relating 
noble and learned Lord had said,|to the place where the final appeals 
when introducing this Bill, that even-|were to be heard. In this Bill there 
tually under his scheme there would | was a provision enabling Her Majesty to 
be a reduction of the number of Judges | assemble the Court of Final Appeal 
of the First Instance; but he (Lord | during the dissolution of Parliament, and 
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Selborne) confessed that he did not 
look forward with confidence to the 
fulfilment of that expectation. The 
provision for that purpose, which was 
expressly made by the Act of 1873, was 
absolutely repealed by the Act of last 
year: and he found no provision what- 
ever, for any reduction of the number 
of Judges, in any event whatever, in 
this Bill. He regretted that his noble 


and learned Friend had not seen his 
way at once to a reduction of the num- 
ber of Judges of the First Instance, 
which would have enabled him to 
take some of the more experienced 
members of the present High Court of 


Justice, and place them, subject to the 
obligation of still going on Circuit, when 
necessary, in the position of permanent 
Members of the Intermediate Court of 
Appeal. He might thus have effected 
at once and in a most satisfactory 
way the reduction which he anticipated 
at some future period. He regretted 
also that this Bill did not, like the 
Act of 1873, contain distinct provisions 
for diminishing the expense of the final 
appeals. Those expenses were, in his 
opinion, very extravagant, and any 
system which did not diminish them 
was to be condemned on that ground. 
The printing de novo of volumes of 
matter which had been already printed 
in the Courts below was most unjusti- 
fiable and most oppressive to suitors. 
As to the fees paid to counsel, he was 
aware that their Lordships could not 
undertake to prescribe to parties what 
they should voluntarily pay to their own 
counsel—at all events, as long as the 
fees of counsel were not recoverable by 
law. If they had been recoverable by law, 
he did not see why they should not be 
taxed; as they were not, the House 
could not prevent parties from paying 
what fees they thought fit; but their 
Lordships might limit the sum be- 


it was provided that when assembled 
lit was to sit in the House of Lords. 
As they were to sit in that House at such 
a time, it might be taken that they were 
not to sit in any other place at any other 
'time. At present theinconvenience of such 
an arrangement might not be much felt 
by the Bar; but the time was approach- 
ing when there would be a general 
assemblage of all the Courts in a single 
building remote from the House of 
Lords; and he anticipated that when 
that time came all branches of the legal 
| profession would feel the great inconve- 
'nience of attending at Westminster, and 
there would be a demand for the transfer 
of the Final Court to a more convenient 
place. It ought also not to be over- 
looked that the connection of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeal with their Lord- 
ships’ House might, in other respects, 
prove an impediment to arrangements 
in themselves desirable. The case of 
Ecclesiastical Appeals was an example 
in point. In respect of Ecclesiastical 
Appeals, he did not say that any system 
would be satisfactory to all persons con- 
cerned in such appeals ; but the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council was open 
to the objection that it consisted of a 
large number of Members, of whom 
those only who were summoned for the 
hearing of the particular case could take 
part in the decision of any Ecclesiastical 
Appeal. If all the Members were sum- 
moned, and attended, the tribunal would 
be one of inconvenient magnitude. 
Either that must be done or there must 
be some selection. Of late, all had been 
summoned ; but it must still depend on 
accidents, varying with each particular 
case, who might attend. For that, and 
some other reasons, there was a great 
deal to be said in favour of the trans- 
fer of Keclesiastical Appeals to their 
Lordships’ House, where the number of 
Judges was small, andthe Judges would 
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be of authority high as would be found 
anywhere else. Another reason in fa- 
vour of such a transfer was, that a 
purely Civil Tribunal was insisted upon, 
in 1873, in the interest of the Church 
and the Clergy. He did not himself 
propose in 1873 to interfere with those 
Ecclesiastical Appeals: but their Lord- 
ships knew that it was then forced on 
him. A strong argument might, there- 
fore, be made for transferring Eccle- 
siastical Appeals to the House of Lords, 
but for a difficulty to which he would 
briefly refer. It seemed now to be 
thought best, on the whole, that Bishops 
should not sit as Judges in Keclesi- 
astical Appeals; and, accordingly, the 
present Bill proposed to repeal the clause 
in the Church Discipline Act, which gave 
them a place on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in cases arising 
under that Act, and to substitute a pro- 
vision, like that in the Act of 1873, for 
enabling them to be summoned as asses- 
sors in such cases, whether members of 
the Privy Council or not. This struck 
him as being an insuperable difficulty in 
the way of removing Ecclesiastical Ap- 
peals to their Lordships’ House. The 
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Bishops, as Lords of Parliament, had the 
right of voting in that House, and could 


not sit as assessors in a Court where 
their powers, by virtue of their position 
and rank, were those of Judges: and, 
in this particular class of cases, it might 
be difficult for them, if they were legally 
Judges, to reconcile a voluntary renun- 
ciation of the judicial office with their 
sense of duty, as the lay Peers had done 
in cases which they had no special apti- 
tude to understand. He had now suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon the circumstances 
which in his view made their Lordships’ 
House not the best Court of Final 
Appeal; and, as this was the last occa- 
sion on which he should think it neces- 
sary to address their Lordships upon 
this subject, it had been his wish, while 
acquiescing under protest in the present 
Bill, to place his opinion once more, 
and finally, on record. On the political 
part of the question, his words should 
be few. He supposed that—whether 
rightly or wrongly he should not ex- 
press an opinion—political considera- 
tions had had much to do with the pre- 
sent Bill. He had admitted that, if the 
jurisdiction of their Lordships’ House 
were to continue, the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill might, on the whole, 
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be the best that could have been de- 
vised ; but, at the same time, he could 
not dissemble his belief, that the House 
would not advance its authority, or 
power, or dignity as a great consti- 
tutional Assembly by the arrangements 
proposed in the Bill of his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack. It 
was proposed that a certain number of 
lawyers should be constituted Peers by 
Act of Parliament, during the time in 
which they continued to act as Judges, 
and that if they, from any reason, ceased 
to perform judicial functions under the 
Bill, they might retain their titles, but 
should lose the power of sitting or voting 
as Peers. To these Peers by Act of 
Parliament, chiefly, from the beginning, 
and perhaps in the end altogether, the 
power of administering justice in their 
Lordships’ name, whether their Lord- 
ships were in Session as a House of 
Parliament or not, was to be committed. 
The illusion of a connection, once real, 
but now unreal, between this branch of 
the Legislature and the administration 
of justice, was sought to be perpetuated 
by a new Parliamentary Court, pre- 
sided over by a new species of Peers, 
the creation, not of the Royal Preroga- 
tive, but of the Statute law, which would 
represent not their Lordships’ traditions 
and immemorial privileges, but this en- 
tirely novel legislation of 1876. He would 
not dwell upon some minor questions, 
which the Bill, as it stood, did not solve, 
but which required solution. Were 
these new Statutory Peers to retain their 
offices and salaries, if they should be 
made hereditary Peers? Couldthey, while 
holding those offices, be made hereditary 
Peers, under a Bill which so exactly 
defined the kind of Peerage which they 
were to have, and said, that it should 
not descend to their heirs? What was 
to be the status of their children, by 
whom their honours could not be in- 
herited ? Why, if there was to be any 
such new class of official Peers, was the 
tenure of their Peerages made different 
from that of the only existing official 
Peers, the Bishops, who ceased to be 
Peers altogether, and for every purpose, 
when they resigned their offices? All 
these questions might seem unimportant 
in themselves: but they were not unim- 
portant with respect to the operation of 
a Bill like this upon the political position 
of their Lordships’ House. Whether 
such legislation as this would be satis- 
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factory to those, whose zeal for their 
Lordships’ privileges had now succeeded 
in setting aside the settlement of 1873, 
remained to be seen: his own view 
was, that their Lordships’ dignity and 
— importance could not gain, 

ut might possibly lose, by such legis- 
lation. He had himself voted for a 
similar measure, not without reluctance, 
but under the pressure of the wish to 
provide for the due administration of 
justice with as little disturbance as pos- 
sible of the associations connected with 
their Lordships’ House, more than 20 
years ago, in the House of Commons. 
Twenty years, however, could not pass 
by, and leave the state of such a question 
as this unchanged: it was one thing to 
attempt in vain to make an imperfect 
step in advance, and another, to make 
the same step backwards many years 
afterwards. Still, as the experiment was 
now to be tried, he could only say, that 
he desired, as much as any man, that it 
should succeed. The Court, which was to 
be now established under the name of the 
House of Lords, would not, in his opi- 
nion, be the best possible ; still, he did not 
doubt, that it would be a powerful and a 
good Court: and if it administered jus- 
tice well, the respect and reverence which 
the people of England were always ready 
to show, even under far less favourable 
conditions, to the administration of jus- 
tice, would gather round it, and it would 
be strengthened, from day to day, by the 
authority and finality of its decisions. 
He did not yield, even to his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack, in the 
earnestness of his hope—since the plan 
which he thought better had been over- 
thrown—that the arrangement now 
proposed might fulfil the expectations, 
which his noble and learned Friend had 
formed of it, and give satisfaction, for 
many years to come, to the House and to 
the country. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he was sur- 
prised that the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Selborne) had not proposed 
Amendments in Committee to this Bill. 
He had truly said that the Bill in 1856 
had led to no results; and he (Lord 
Denman) wished to prevent the House 
from repeating its concessions. In his 
speeches against the Bill he had advised 
that the creation of Lord Wensleydale 
should be made hereditary; that Lord 
Kingsdown, then Mr. Pemberton Leigh, 
who had twice refused a Peerage, 
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should receive one. Both these steps 
were adopted. He had also dimly 
shadowed forth the advice that Sir 
William Erle should receive a Peerage. 
It was true that the Lord Chief Justice 
(Tenterden) would not receive a Peerage 
till the salary was fixed at £10,000 
a-year. It ought never to have been 
reduced, as all patronage was abolished, 
and he himself might have now been 
Chief Registrar of Deeds in Middlesex, 
if Sir Thomas Denman had not voted, 
in 1830, for a general registry. He, 
when Attorney General, in 1832, pro- 
posed that the retiring pension of Chan- 
cellors should be £6,000 a-year, and it 
certainly would be an anomaly if two 
Peers for years who might never have 
been on the Bench should receive £6,000 
a-year for services, whilst a retiring 
Chancellor, even if sitting daily in the 
House of Lords, had received only 
£5,000, and a retiring Lord Chief Justice 
or Lord Chief Baron would receive even 
less. He disapproved of the system of 
only one spokesman delivering judgment 
in the Privy Council, which, though 
strong, was like a powerful steam engine 
—which had only one whistle. There 
were already two powerful Courts, and 
errors of the Privy Council could be 
corrected by Act of Parliament, and any 
discrepancy in the law be corrected. 
There was no danger of any lay Peer 
being allowed to vote, and he mentioned 
having been on a Committee of the 
Whole House, and having tried to vote 
on a case of Bain against Fothergill, he 
had read the opinions of the Judges, and 
also since a correspondence between an 
eminent counsel, Mr. Rand, in the United 
States, and the opinions of Lord Chan- 
cellor Kent and Mr. Justice Story were 
quoted. The Judges in England had 
been divided in opinion. The case of 
Bain v. Fothergill almost authorized any 
person to offer an estate for sale, knowing 
an insuperable obstacle to the completion 
of his title. Lord Eldon had said—‘*‘ But 
you must look to principles, if cases had 
not entirely obscured them.’’—|[See 
Campbells Lives, v. 7, p. 644. | He (Lord 
Denman) was convinced that the lay ele- 
ment was of the greatest importance, 
and referred to Sir J. Stuart’s and Lord 
Romilly’s opinions. He mentioned also 
that the expense of appeals had been 
mentioned, but that the entire kingdom 
of Scotland were content to incur that 
expense rather than change the tribunal. 
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It had been said by Zhe Times that the 
new Appeal Court would no longer be 
the House of Lords. In Ireland a pre- 
ference was given to it as an Appeal 
Court. And he mentioned a case in 
which a poor man had thought himself 
much aggrieved, his former counsel, 
Lord Romilly, had said he would sup- 
port the case if brought by some Peer 
before the House —he inquired of a 
gallant officer then aged 85, who was 
mentioned by the appellant, and found 
that it was not Sir John (then Colonel 
Aitchison,) but a Committee of the 
Guards who had removed the mess from 
his hotel. And he had also seen the 
venerable Lord St. Leonards, who as- 
sured him that everything had been 
perfectly regular, and that he had 
abstained from voting or influencing 
any Peer to support his judgment as 
Chancellor of Ireland. Though present, 
Lord Romilly did not say a word, and 
Lord Selborne said that he thought the 
case had been treated with discretion. 
The appellant had wished that the late 
Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Copleston), 
attending on the appeal, as _ well 
as the present Lord Blantyre, had 
taken part in the jproceedings. He 
(Lord Denman) was glad that he had 
taken this opportunity in the lifetime of 
those venerable personages of ascertain- 
ing the truth. He hoped that the sons 
of noble Lords would be brought up to 
a study of the laws, and be able, if 
they heard the whole of a case as they 
ought, to decide between any two Law 
Lords who were bound openly to give 
their reasons. 

Lorp HATHERLEY desired to state 
his reasons for entering his protest 
against the mode in which his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack pro- 
posed to constitute the Court of Final 
Appeal under the present Bill. He might 
mention that he and Baron Bramwell 
were among the first to suggest the 
fusion—not of Law and Equity, but the 
fusion of the Courts which administered 
Law and Equity, and they had heard on 
the highest authority that the new system 
had worked satisfactorily. Now, what 
would be one of the consequences of re- 
transferring to the House of Lords the 
final Appellate Jurisdiction? It would 
be this—that they would have two Courts 
of Final Appeal—this House and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Well, the latter dealt with appeals from 
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all parts of our Colonies, including those 
where the law was identical with that of 
England. That being so, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council might 
come to one conclusion on a point of 
purely English law, and the House of 
Lords on identically the same point 
might come to an opposite conclusion ; 
and this, though it might not be pro- 
ductive of any great evil at the present 
time, could not be regarded as a satis- 
factory state of things. The next points 
with reference to the jurisdiction of their 
Lordships’ House had reference to the 
difficulty of at all times finding an ade- 
quate Quorum for the administration of 
justice—the difficulty of securing con- 
tinuous sittings—and that arising from 
the question of expense. With regard 
to those several difficulties the first two 
were dealt with by the Bill, but not, he 
thought, in such a manner as should 
make them feel very proud of retaining 
their jurisdiction in name. The first was 
met in this way—a new variety of Peer 
was to be created; and the second by a 
provision that the Final Court of Appeal 
should be at liberty to sit during a pro- 
rogation and after a dissolution of Par- 
liament. If such a Court was to be 
called the House of Lords, if that would 
please everybody, and if they could 
thereby secure a good tribunal, he con- 
fessed he was ready under protest to 
accept such a substituted jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords; but what was to be 
the nature of the Peerages to be created ? 
Two Peers were to be appointed for life; 
but with this extraordinary distinction— 
that the moment their judicial career 
ceased their political career was to cease 
also. Now, he had heard a great deal 
of late as to the inexpediency of mixing 
up the judicial and the political func- 
tions; but here the two were io be in- 
dissolubly entwined, and the moment 
the person who exercised them ceased to 
be fit to be a Judge he ceased also to be 
fit to be a politician; as soon as his 
judicial thread was spun he was to col- 
lapse into a chrysalis state of Peerage. 
That seemed to be an extraordinary 
provision, and he did not think it was 
calculated to add to the dignity of their 
Lordships’ House. Then, again, it was 
provided that after a dissolution if 
Her Majesty should be so advised 
the Lords of Appeal might be called 
together to deal only with judicial 
matters—the House would be precluded 
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from sitting—and yet this was to be 
called the House of Lords! But sup- 
posing that the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council) were in time to be 
merged in the proposed Final Court of 
Appeal, this result would happen—that 
the Court would have to hear and decide 
upon appeals from the Colonies. But 
the Colonies might reasonably be dis- 
satisfied at their Lordships’ House legis- 
lating as to how their appeals should be 
heard. It would be difficult to transfer 
the cases coming before the Privy 
Council to their Lordships’ House. The 
next point was as to the expense attend- 
ing upon appeals. Much of that which 
was printed was matter which had been 
already printed in the Courts below ; and 
why should it be reprinted in order that 
fresh copies might be given to those who 
heard the appeal in their Lordships’ 
House? It might be thought that it 
would not be in accordance with the 
dignity of their Lordships’ House to 
read the documents which had been 
printed for the use of an Inferior Court, 
and that, therefore, it was necessary that 
all this expense should be incurred over 
again. A suitor in a case before the 
Vice Chancellor and the Master of the 
Rolls instructed counsel; and sometimes 
it happened that the same counsel a 
week afterwards, when an appeal was 
determined upon, had the same identical 
brief handed to him, with, of course, an 
additional fee by way of payment. The 
printed matter, in like manner, when 
the case came before their Lordships’ 
House, would be the same as in the 
Inferior Courts, and would be equally 
available if it were not regarded as so 
august a tribunal. ‘The sitting of 
their Lordships in that House on 
appeals would make a great difference 
in increasing the cost of appeals. 
It was necessary at present to take 
counsel from the Courts in which they 
might be practising; and the fees 
to counsel did not altogether depend 
upon the particular counsel engaged, 
because if a brief were given to a bar- 
rister who was only called yesterday, he 
received a ‘‘refreshing”’ fee for every 
day that he attended at their Lordships’ 
Bar. The result was that the cost of 
an appeal before their Lordships might 
be taken to be about 50 guineas a day. 
A great deal of this expense might be 
avoided if counsel were not taken from 
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but when a member of the Bar was 
taken from Lincoln’s Inn and brought 
down to Westminster a higher scale of 
fees was naturally adopted. He con- 
fessed he should very much like to see 
the final appeals brought before one 
Court, and that Court the Privy Council. 
It was only an act of justice to the 
Judicial Committee to state that when 
the present Court was constituted there 
were about 380 causes waiting for hear- 
ing, and an accumulation of 80 or 90 
causes year by year. Since, however, 
the four salaried Judges were appointed 
these 380 causes in the nature of arrears 
had wholly disappeared, and the ordi- 
nary Paper of Causes was got through 
without any of the former delay to 
suitors. -He believed that if the Judicial 
Committee were made the final appellate 
tribunal everything that their Lordships 
desired would be secured. He bowed, 
however, to the course which their 
Lordships appeared to be inclined to 
adopt. He hoped to see one Final Court 
of Appeal appointed, and he could only 
regret that it was, in the opinion of the 
noble and learned Lord, only to be 
secured by this somewhat attenuated 
phantom of the House which was to 
hear and determine the final appeals in 
their Lordships’ House. 

Lorp MONCREIFF: My Lords, I 
naturally look upon this matter from a 
somewhat different point of view to that 
which has been taken by my two noble 
and learned Friends. If this question 
related simply to the establishment of the 
best tribunal in this country, I should 
have had great diffidence in expressing 
my opinion, seeing that there are many 
noble Lords who have more experience 
in matters relating to the law here, and 
especially regarding the fact that there 
are in this country various elements for 
the formation of a good Court of Appeal 
from among the existing tribunals. But 
such elements for the formation of a 
Court of Appeal do not exist in Scotland. 
At the time of the Union it was thought 
necessary to provide against this diffi- 
culty, and in the Act of Union there is a 
special clause that there should be no 
right of appeal from Scotch Courts to 
any English Court. The proper Court 
of Appeal, therefore, for Scotland is to 
your Lordships’ House. I cannot, my 
Lords, refrain from saying that the Pro- 
fession in Scotland have been very well 
satisfied with the administration of ap- 
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peals in your Lordships’ House; and 
although many of those who hear these 
appeals are not versed in the system of 
Scotch law, yet there is so much atten- 
tion, so much anxiety, and so much de- 
liberation shown in the investigation of 
Scotch causes that although there may 
have been a slight miscarriage of justice 
now and then, yet, upon the whole, the 
way in which Scotch appeals have been 
investigated has given the greatest satis- 
faction. Perhaps if we had some secu- 
rity that the same care, attention, and 
deliberation would be given to Scotch 
appeals in Courts of Law constituted 
outside this House, it might be that the 
same satisfaction would be felt; but then 
I do not see how the difficulty with re- 
spect to the clauses of the Act of Union 
are to be got over. It is the opinion of 
those in Scotland who are conversant 
with this matter—I do not say the una- 
nimous, but it is the general opinion— 
that it is not desirable that we should 
interpose any objection if the matter only 
referred to the hearing of English ap- 
peals. It was quite competent, of course, 
for your Lordships to abandon your 
privileges, and constitute a Court for 
the hearing of English appeals; but in 
the present state of matters we very 
much prefer that your Lordships should 
have acted as you have done, and have 
kept in the House the power of hearing 
appeals from Scotland ; and it is unani- 
mously admitted that it would not have 
been a wise policy to have deprived 
yourselves of the privileges of hearing 
English appeals, and have retained that 
privilege for the purpose of Scotch or 
Irish appeals alone. On that question 
opinion in Scotland is, I may say, almost 
unanimous. It is not for us to suggest 
how these difficulties should be en- 
countered ; but after all the statements 
which have been made, I must say that 
I very much prefer the proposition of 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack to any other which has been 
suggested in previous Bills. It may be 
true that so far as the jurisdiction of the 
House in legal matters is concerned, 
your Lordships have retained but a 
shadow or phantom of jurisdiction ; but 
even shadows and phantoms are some- 
times not without their force. My Lords, 
the very atmosphere of your Lordships’ 
House is filled with phantoms and 
shadows of important constitutional 
principles long established in this coun- 
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try; and although it may be true that 
the Appeal Court of the future may be 
the child of the Legislature, it will 
nevertheless remain the Court of Appeal 
to the House of Lords, and will continue 
faithfully to administer justice in the 
same manner and with the same satis- 
faction to the people of Scotland as 
your Lordships have hitherto adminis- 
tered it. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, they owed 
thanks to the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack for the promptitude 
and decision with which he had ad- 
dressed himself to this subject. The 
reduction of the fees of that House, the 
place in which it ought to sit for judicial 
purposes, and other points which had 
been mentioned in the conversation, 
might very well be discussed in Com- 
mittee; and he did not propose at this 
stage to discuss the merits of a measure, 
which was a graceful concession to the 
general opinions and desires of the Three 
Kingdoms whose highest interests it 
would so materially affect. It was right 
in principle and sustained the time- 
honoured jurisdiction which their Lord- 
ships somewhat rashly consented to part 
with ; and the changes proposed would 
give to this House sitting judicially a 
permanence, efficiency, and continuity of 
action such as it never before possessed. 
All previous authority was in favour of 
the principle of the Bill. The Reports 
of the Committees of 1856 and 1872 
suggested the practical modifications 
which it aimed to effect ; and he believed 
the measure was worthy of the accept- 
ance of the House and the approval of 
the country. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that to judge from the number of vacant 
seats and the tenour of the conversation 
the Bill was likely to pass without serious 
opposition, and he was pleased to think 
it should be so. He thanked his Prede- 
cessors on the Woolsack who, still re- 
taining their original views as to the 
best form of a Supreme Appellate Court, 
were willing to suggest improvements in 
this measure, and to accept it as a good 
one, if its principles must be endorsed. 
Having on a former occasion explained 
the principles of the Bill, he would 
notice only one or two objections which 
might mislead the public. As to eccle- 
siastical appeals, the Bill simply em- 
bodied a clause which, after great con- 
sideration, was passed by this House, 
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and he believed accepted by the other 
House in a former year—a clause which 
altered the Clergy Discipline Act, and 
provided that, while Members of the 
right rev. Bench might be present during 
the deliberations of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council as Assessors 
in ecclesiastical cases, they should no 
longer form part of the tribunal; and 
he had done nothing more than take 
that provision and apply it to the altered 
circumstances. ‘There was not, as had 
been suggested, a power to borrow an 
indefinite number of Primary Judges to 
form an Intermediate Court of Appeal. 


The Act of last year gave power to, 


borrow one Judge from each Common 
Law Division; but practically it had 
never been exercised, and he hoped it 
never would be, beyond the extent of 
borrowing one Judge from two Divisions 
at the same time; and in practice there 
was no invidiousness in making a selec- 
tion, because it was arranged to take the 
Judges in rotation according to seniority, 
unless that arrangement were varied by 
agreement as a matter of personal con- 
venience. As to the time when the 
arrangements contemplated by the mea- 
sure would be realized, that depended 
upon the time—which he hoped would 
be considerable—that the four salaried 
Members of the Judicial Committee 
would continue to hold office; he could 
not well anticipate their removal in this 
Bill, and he must leave the matter to be 
dealt with by the Government at a future 
time. He had himself stated that the 
expense of appeals to the House ought 
to be considered with a view to their 
reduction. The fees were so inconsider- 
able as to contrast favourably with those 
of any other Court, and the real sources 
_ of expense were printing and the fees of 

counsel attending at the Bar. It was 
not the case that ail that was printed for 
this House had been printed for the 
Court below. In many cases the bulk 
of what was printed for this House had 
not been printed previously. There 
were many documents that were not 
printed for the Court below unless the 
suitors chose to print them ; and although 
the rule of the Court of Chancery was 
to print evidence, there was a great deal 
of evidence in those Courts, as well as 
in the Common Law Division, that was 
not printed for those Courts, and was, 
therefore, printed for the first time for 
this House, What did his noble and 
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learned Friend propose? That the prints 
used in the Court below should be used 
here. What would bethe result? There 
were from 1,000 to 2,000 cases heard in 
the Primary Courts to one which was 
appealed to their Lordships’ House, and 
if the suggestion of his noble and learned 
Friend were adopted, it would lead to a 
considerable number of extra copies of 
prints in every case, whether an appeal 
was brought or not. He agreed that if 
any expense could be saved in the mat- 
ter of printing it ought to be saved; but 
the cardinal point must be attended to, 
that the whole subject-matter, with the 
evidence, should be in print. With re- 
spect to professional fees, his noble and 
learned Friend had gone into caleula- 
tions as to what those fees amounted to. 
All he could say was they could not, by 
rule, prevent suitors from giving large 
fees if they were so inclined. They 
might say that the losing party should 
not have entailed on him fees on a larger 
scale than would fairly recompense busi- 
ness done; and it would be for the Com- 
mittee to be appointed to consider what 
rule should be adopted and what limita- 
tions should be imposed in that matter. 
But he owned he was surprised to hear 
his noble and learned Friend suggest 
that some enactment should be con- 
tained in the Bill with reference to this 
point. Then, with regard to the place 
of sitting, he could not conceive why, 
if they retained the jurisdiction of their 
Lordships’ House, they should not con- 
tinue to sit in the House of Lords. To 
remove to another place would destroy 
one of the elements of the dignity and 
prestige of hearing appeals in that House. 
As to the building for the Courts of 
Law, which it was said by his noble 
and learned Friend was advancing to 
completion, he should liked to have asked 
him, if he were now present, whether 
he considered that there was any room 
in that building available for such a 
purpose. He very much doubted whe- 
ther every possible accommodation was 
not already fully pre-occupied. He 
would, however, say this—that just as 
regarded the question of expense, so 
also with regard to locality, if this mea- 
sure received the assent of Parliament 
he trusted one thing would be done with 
regard to the House. He could speak 
from sad experience. There never was 
anything more inconvenient than the 
Bar of that House for counsel and those 
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who assisted them, and he trusted, if 
this measure became law, their Lord- 
ships would think it necessary ‘to call 
for some structural arrangement, in 
order that counsel might be better ac- 
commodated than at present. He thought 
that could easily be done. His noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Hatherley) 
had asked what would be the social 
status of the children of the life Peers. 
He could only give this answer—No 
doubt their social status would be duly 
and properly considered. Then he was 
asked what would happen if a life Peer 
received a hereditary Peerage? Why, 
he would not cease to be a Baron, but 
he would enjoy all the dignities of his 
hereditary Peerage notwithstanding. The 
limitations of his life Peerage would not 
be transferred to his hereditary dignity. 
Then it was said, if a life Peer resigned, 
he should cease to be a Peer. He was 
made, in the first instance, a Peer for 
life, but his writ of summons to sit and 
vote would run only for the time he 
filled his office of Lord of Appeal. His 
noble and learned Friend had also said 
that if this Bill became law it would not 
be the old jurisdiction of their Lordships’ 
House. He, on the other hand, main- 
tained that, not only would it be the old 
jurisdiction, but the true and primitive 
jurisdiction of that House. 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday the 3rd of 
March next. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 25th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]— New Memper Sworn—Philip 
Wroughton, esquire, for Berkshire. 

SeLecr Commrirrer—Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance, nominated. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Civi, Srr- 
vice Estimates — Crass II. — Resolutions 
[February 18] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
—Resolutions [February 24] reported. 

Pustic Britis — Ordered — First Reading— 
Exchequer Bonds (£4,080,000) *; Consoli- 
dated Fund (£4,080,000) *; Poor Law Guar- 
dians Elections (Ireland) * [88]. 

Committee—Report—Drainage and Improvement 
of Land (Ireland) Provisional Orders * [71]. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he would suggest to the Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Railway Ac- 
cidents the publication of the Evidence 
on Accidents in England, without wait- 
ing for the close of the inquiry in Ire- 
land ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
reply, said, he had written to Lord 
Aberdeen, who was Chairman of the 
Commission on Railway Accidents, and 
was now carrying on the inquiry in 
Ireland, to ask him what his opinion 
was as to the propriety of publishing 
the evidence on accidents in England 
without waiting for the close of the in- 
quiry in Ireland, but he had not yet re- 
ceived an answer. He declined to sug- 
gest this course to Lord Aberdeen, be- 
cause he did not think it expedient to 
make a partial and incomplete Report. 


NAVY—THE TROOP-SHIP “ORONTES.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. PALMER asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether the ‘‘Orontes” 
has been lengthened and repaired under 
the usual custom of tender and contract 
based upon Estimates ; and, if not, under 
what arrangements the work had been 
done, and how much it has cost ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the Orontes 
had been lengthened and had had new 
engines put into her under the usual 
custom as mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and the cost had been £66,500— 
namely, lengthening the ship 50 feet, 
£33,000, and cost of new compound 
engines, and placing them on board, 
£33,500. In addition there had been 
other alterations under a schedule of 
prices approved by the Admiralty, the 
cost of which had been £53,500. 


MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES BILL AND 
THE BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND) 
—SIGNATURE OF PETITIONS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether it is true that an 
official of the Board of Works has pre- 
sented to the clerks of that establishment, 
while engaged in their offices, a petition 
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for signature against the Municipal Pri- 
vileges Bill; and, if so, whether this has 
been done with the sanction of the Com- 
missioners or the Government ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir. I am informed by the Commissioners 
of Public Works that they find on inquiry 
that a Petition for signature against the 
Municipal Privileges Bill was brought 
into the office of the architect of their 
Department by a private gentleman, 
handed to the architect, and, having been 
signed by him, was handed to other mem- 
bers of the architect’s staff, who also 
signed it. The members of the staff in 
the other branches of the Department 
deny any knowledge of the matter. The 
Commissioners themselves were entirely 
ignorant of it until they saw the Notice 
of the hon. and learned Member’s Ques- 
tion ; and I need hardly add that it was 
not sanctioned either by the Commis- 
sioners or by the Government. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


OUR MILITARY FORCES. 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS, in rising to call at- 
tention to the state of our Military 
Forces; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the pre- 
sent condition of the British Army is most un- 
satisfactory, and its cost extravagant; that our 
present practice of retaining men in barracks for 
Home Service longer than is necessary to make 
them efficient and thorough soldiers is vicious 
and immoral; and that, having regard to the 
efficient defence of the Country, it is inexpedient 
to maintain two rival paid forces in the United 
Kingdom,” 
said, that the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the Army, and the probable 
announcement of another great scheme 
of Army Organization being made to 
Parliament, had induced him to submit 
to the House two plain and simple propo- 
sitions which indicated a definite policy 
in relation to our Military Forces, that 
would, in his opinion, bring our Army 
into harmony with our present require- 
ments and modern ideas. The discus- 
sion of them, moreover, would, he 
thought, promote a due appreciation of 
any measure which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might have tosubmit. The two 
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propositions to which he would call at- 
tention were such as the people at large 
would perfectly understand. He had 
submitted them to various large consti- 
tuencies throughout the country, every 
one of which gave them a unanimous 
and most hearty support. These propo- 
sitions were, that our present practice of 
retaining men in barracks for Home Ser- 
vice longer than was necessary to make 
them efficient and thorough soldiers was 
vicious and immoral; and that, having 
regard to the efficient defence of the 
country, it was inexpedient to maintain 
two rival paid Forces in the United King- 
dom. He would first advert to the se- 
cond point before dealing with the other. 
In spite of all the money we might ex- 
pend upon our Military Forces, the inef- 
ficiency and waste which we at present 
witnessed would continue until, like rea- 
sonable people, we put an end to that 
unseemly rivalry which was carried on 
with almost unexampled vigour between 
the recruiting sergeants of the Militia 
and the recruiting sergeants of the Line. 
At the present moment the Army was 
starving for men, and in India, unfortu- 
nately, the Army was recruited by too 
many boys, yet the recruiting sergeants 
of the Militia were encouraged to en- 
list every possible man in the country, 
and they had the advantage of offering 
an extra bounty of 10s. to every recruit 
they obtained, whilst the recruiting 
sergeants for the Line could offer no 
bounty. He did not impute blame to the 
men or the officers of the Militia, but he 
complained of the system, which was at 
once demoralizing andcostly. He believed 
that many hon. Members of the House 
were not acquainted with the exact state 
of the Militia. Speaking of the relative 
conditions of our Army and our Militia, 
he maintained that if the former was 
discontented and wanting in discipline, 
it was superior in both respects to the 
latter. With regard to recruiting and 
training, some doubt had been thrown 
on his figures out-of-doors, but the ob- 
jections to them had been made in so 
general a way, that he had no opportu- 
nity of correcting them if they were erro- 
neous, which, however, he did not admit. 
Still, in dealing with a question so large 
and so full of detail, it was almost impos- 
sible for any man, however careful, not 
at times to be misled; and, if the figures 
he adduced could be shown to be inac- 
curate, he would be glad to be corrected, 
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Those which he was about to quote were 
derived from official sources. In No- 
vember, 1870, certain questions were 
sent to the commanding officers of Militia 
in the United Kingdom, with the view of 
securing accurate information, and one 
of them related to the number of recruits 
they then obtained annually. He took 
the average in Great Britain only during 
the three or four years previous to 1870, 
because the recruiting and training in 
Ireland were in those years both irregu- 
lar. Previous to 1870, then, in Great 
Britain the average number of those re- 
cruits was 16,290 each year. The num- 
ber of privates who came up for training, 
according to the War Office Returns in 
March, 1870, was 69,995. Taking the 
four years after 1870—namely, 1871-2- 
8-4, the number of recruits obtained on 
the average was 21,030; and the number 
of privates who attended training in 1874 
was 63,857. Therefore, while the re- 
cruits obtained after 1870 were 4,700 
more than they were before 1870, the 
number of men who came up for training 
was 6,000 fewer as compared with pre- 
vious years. In 1872, the measure for 
the localization of the Forces was passed 
with a clear understanding that it was 
expressly to benefit the Militia. The 
desertions from the Militia, taking the 
years 1869 and 1874, showed a marked 
and extraordinary increase. The figures 
he would use were for the United King- 
dom. The number of deserters adver- 
tized for in 1869 was 3,836; in 1874 it 
was 10,500; and that number was not 
diminishing, for in 1875 it was 10,800. 
Of the 63,857 men who appeared for 
training in 1874, 22,000 were from the 
Militia Reserve—a force not quite so shift- 
ing as the Regular Militia, being engaged 
for five years at an annual retaining fee. 
So that 42,000 was the whole outcome of 
the 21,000 recruits they obtained annually 
for the Militia. When they remembered 
that so large a proportion of the Militia 
officers as three-fourths were amateurs, 
unacquainted with military affairs, how 
could it be expected that the men to be 
led and instructed by them should have 
the same confidence in them as in officers 
who had been made well acquainted with 
military training? No doubt, some of 
the men who joined the Militia would not 
join the Regular Army, but the greatmass 
would do so, for it should be remembered 
that during the Crimean War 71,000 
men volunteered from the Militia for the 
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Regular Army, and, further, during the 
only time this century when recruiting 
for the Militia ceased—in 1807, under 
Mr. Wyndham’s Act—the result was 
highly satisfactory. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge stated in June, 1866, before the 
Royal Commission on Recruiting, that 
the moment they recruited for the Mili- 
tia as they did for the Line, there was 
no doubt that the Militia interfered to a 
great extent with the Army, because 
many a man who now enlisted for the 
Militia would go into the Army. The 
Militia, then, was not a “feeder” for 
the Army, but exactly the reverse. He 
now came to his second proposition— 
namely, that the present practice of re- 
taining men in barracks longer than was. 
required to make them efficient soldiers 
was vicious and immoral. We now kept 
Infantry soldiers at least six years in 
barracks, and the Cavalry and Artillery 
eight years. We took recruits from 15 
and upwards, when they were incapable 
of hard drill until they had been fed 
and nursed for two or three years. 
The late Lord Raglan had expressed a 
very strong opinion upon the subject. 
They were paying for the feeding and 
clothing of these recruits for six or eight 
years, when, under a sound system, they 
need only keep them two years in bar- 
racks. If they got a good recruit at 20, 
he ought to make a good soldier in less 
than two years; but the fact was, as he 
had said, that they kept him there for six 
or eight years instead of two, a system 
productive of idleness and mischief, it 
being patent to all that a long barrack 
life was pernicious. The best trained 
troops in Europe were not kept more 
than two years in barracks, and would 
any one say that it was necessary for 
the defence of the country that they 
should have soldiers trained better 
than the best troops in Europe? Was 
it necessary to have such men to, fight 
the Maories in New Zealand, the Ashan- 
tees in West Africa, or the Kaffirs at 
the Cape? It might be said that the 
British officer could not turn out a good 
soldier in two years with the present 
material, and perhaps he could not: but 
with good material why could he not do 
so as quickly and as well as the Prussian 
officer now did? He had lately received 
two letters from military men on this 
question. One of them, who had served 
eight years, partly in India, said he had 
long been of opinion that our Army was 
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a very costly and exceedingly antiquated 
machine, and on the whole he was pretty 
sure that 14 months of continuous train- 
ing at high pressure would make an 
Englishman a thorough Infantry soldier 
as to the drill and the use of his weapon ; 
while the Cavalry and the Artillery 
would require a somewhat longer train- 
ing. He(Mr. Holms), however, did not 
think that quite so high pressure was 
necessary. The other correspondent, who 
had been connected with the Army in 
the Crimea, said officers took little or no 
part in the real teaching of the men— 
which in Prussia was considered of great 
importance— their time being mostly 
taken up with a number of trivial duties 
which had nothing to do with their 
owe business of fighting. Now, he 

ad no doubt English officers, if we gave 
them the opportunity and the materials, 
would turn out as many and as good 
soldiers as any other officers in Europe. 
He was not arguing on a mere theory; 
the superiority of the Prussian system 
of administration was practically demon- 
strated. For every 10,000 men that 
Prussia obtained annually, she had at 
the end of seven years an accumulated 
force of 60,000 between 20 and 27 years 
of age, and at the end of 12 years 90,000 
between 20 and 32 years of age; and 
during the whole of that time there were 
never more than from 18,000 to 20,000 
privates in barracks at once. The prin- 
ciple of the Prussian system was accumu- 
lation, while that of ours was dispersion. 
The Prussians taking 100,000 recruits 
a-year, or just double the number of 
men per year that we raised for the 
Army and the Militia, were able to bring 
940,000 into the field in the Franco- 
German War. In the four years— 
1871-2-3 and 4—we had obtained 
197,000 men. He ventured to say that 
only three-fourths of that number, taken 
under a proper system of administration, 
would have given us a much larger and 
better Force than we now had. In 
Prussia, where conscription prevailed, 
everything possible was done to reduce 
the evils of barrack life, and why in 
England should we not make similar 
efforts in that direction? Our system in 
respect of morality was as barbarous as it 
could well be. The House oughtto regard 
the interests of the private soldier a 
little more than it did. Weshould hear 
in that House any number of proposi- 
tions for the social improvement of the 
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people, and that it was a sacred duty of 
the State to do allit could to advance the 
moral well-being of society; but atten- 
tion ought to be directed to the moral 
condition of our Army, which was hourly 
corrupting our people, and was a stand- 
ing reproach to the country. We were 
at the present moment keeping 80,000 
or 90,000 men in enforced celibacy in 
barracks, while by letting our men go 
home at the end of two years we ‘need 
never have more than 40,000 or 50,000 
men in barracks at one time. As to the 
demoralizing effects of long subjection 
to the present barrack system with re- 
spect to married soldiers, they had ample 
evidence ik the letters which had ap- 
peared in the newspapers, including 
letters from officers at Aldershot and 
other military stations. They saw the 
actual operation of the system, and when 
three or four married families had to use 
and live in one common room, without 
any separation, it was impossible that 
even the commonest decencies of life 
could be observed—the result must be 
of a depraving character. A major, 
writing from Aldershot, gave his expe- 
rience on this point, and said the whole 
of the scandal might be removed by 
giving each married non-commissioned 
officer and his wife and family separate 
lodgings at 3s. 6d. a-week. The Secre- 
tary of State for War, while interposing 
in the matter, had admitted the evils of 
the present system, but did not indicate 
any clear remedy for them in this 
civilized and Christian country. The 
present Government was expressly 
pledged to promote the social and 
moral progress of the people, and 
that progress, he would remind them, 
depended even more upon moral than 
upon material conditions. With regard 
to the short service he advocated, he 
would, no doubt, be told that it was 
incompatible with our Indian and foreign 
requirements ; but the more that objec- 
tion was examined, the more fallacious it 
would be found tobe. Both as regarded 
going out and coming home, the truth 
was that the present system was most 
hurtful both to the Home and the 
Foreign Service. Battalions going to 
India were frequently composed of men 
who were too young or too old to go 
there, and many of the men who 
came home from India were so ener- 
vated as to be incapable of the hard 
work that was required of them in this 
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country. Under our present system of 
neither short nor long service, every 
now and then it would be found that a 
battalion had a great number of men 
whose term of service was within a year 
or two of being run out, and that it would 
not pay to send them to India, so that a 
large proportion of the whole must be 
kept at home. What we should do was, 
to give up the practice of sending men 
abroad in time of peace and give the men 
their choice of Home or Foreign service. 
This course would greatly improve the 
character of the recruits offering, and 
would not in the least degree interfere 
with the service. If there was not the lia- 
bility to be sent abroad at any moment, 
many would enlist under the short reserve 
_ he proposed, and _ into the 

eserve if they did not feel fitted for, or 
desirous of, service abroad. Many would 
also, who wished for adventurous life, 
volunteer for foreign service, and the 
result would be that soldiers would be 
found ready to go abroad to India, or 
the Colonies, without forcing unwilling 
or unfit men. Sir John Burgoyne in 
1869 said— 


“ One great difficulty in enlistment for a short 
_ is that it is quite incompatible with the 


ast India and Colonial service, but, perhaps, 
it might be met by enlisting men expressly for 
that service. Such a system would perhaps also 
tend to induce many a valuable recruit to enter 
the service.” 


Many working men, indeed, had told 
him that, no matter what price was 
offered, they would have nothing to do 
with military service so long as they 
were subject to be sent anywhere in time 
of peace. He had been told that one 
half of the desertions arose from the cir- 
cumstance of there being no choice of 
service, and at the present time there 
was a man suffering imprisonment with 
hard labour who deserted because his 
regiment was not going to India. He 
enlisted for the purpose of going to 
India; he was not permitted to ex- 
change, and so he deserted from his own 
regiment, but re-enlisted, and was sent 
to a regiment that was about to go to 
India, but he was apprehended as a 
deserter, and was suffering hard labour 
really because he wished to choose 
his service, thus showing that the 
theory and practice of exchanges were 
not understood in the case of the 
common soldier. On the other hand, 
men were sent to India who did not wish 
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to go. He recently received a letter 
from one of his constituents, who com- 
plained that his son, having been en- 
listed at the age of 14 years and 11 
months, was about to be sent to India 
at the age of 15 years and 8 months, and 
that he had vainly tried to obtain his 
discharge. The recruiting sergeant, ac- 
cording to the boy, had told him not to 
give his proper age. It was true that 
this was a one-sided statement, and that 
from inquiries he had made at the War 
Office it appeared the sergeant denied 
the boy’s story ; but the case illustrated 
the evil side of the present system of 
foreign service. He had had some cor- 
respondence with the War Office on the 
matter, and they said they would get 
this youth back from India. The father 
offered to pay £30 to get his son off, but 
this was refused, it being said that the 
lad could be bought off in India. The 
father of this lad had another son in the 
Army, who was enlisted at the age of 
14, and taken out to India under 17. 
‘ But,” said the letter he had from the 
boy’s father, ‘‘I need not trouble you 
about him, as his health is so broken 
down that he is coming home.” In 
1871 an opinion was expressed by that 
House, on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens), that no soldier should be sent 
to India under 20 years of age, ‘‘if prac- 
ticable,” the two latter words being 
added at the suggestion of the Minister 
for War; but, as he had shown, very 
young men were still sent out, and some 
who were unwilling to go. Previous to 
our taking over India, out of 20,000 
soldiers sent between 1850 and 1858, 
only four were under 18 years of age, 
and these four were discovered to be 
band boys for the Governor of Bombay. 
This was a question of great importance 
to Indiaas well as toourselves. The Arm 

in India cost noless than £16,000,000 a- 
year, and he contended that it stood 
more in need of reform than our Army 
athome. It wastime to think not only 
how a reduction of expenditure could be 
made, but how our ranks could be better 
filled, and he regretted to learn from 
some remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War the 
other day, that the time was yet far dis- 
tant when that might be expected. If 
they did not choose to look at the con- 
dition of the Army in India, he could as- 
sure the House that the people of India 
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were looking at and speaking and wri- 
ting about it, in proof of which he would 
quote from an article in Zhe Bombay 
Gazette of October 25 last year, stating 
that the interests of military and civil 
wire-pullers in ie, were opposed to 
the formation of a local Army for India, 
the result being that India had boys for 
soldiers, who were buried by thousands, 
when she ought to have men. That 
showed the subject was not escaping no- 
tice in India. He was not in favour of a 
local army; but unless some reforms 
were instituted he, for one, was prepared 
to vote for itin preference to the present 
system. What, however, he said was 
that there should be a choice of service. 
He thought the present system was 
eminently dishonest towards India. If 
India was to be recruited for by our War 
Office, we ought to give up recruiting for 
the Militia; or, if not, allow India to 
recruit for herself. He'believed the In- 
dian and Colonial Military Service might 
be made the most attractive the world 
ever saw by giving the soldiers some 
change, as was given, for example, to 
telegraph clerks. A gentleman con- 
nected with a Telegraph Company 
informed him that it had been found 
that five years in India was as much as 
could be imposed on a clerk having re- 
gard to his health, and that clerks were 
changed from India to Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Ceylon, thus giving them a choice of 
service which made it attractive to them. 
As to the Indian Army, its position had 
been greatly changed since the Mutiny. 
Before that, the proportion of English 
troops to the Native Army was 42,000, 
as against 268,000; whereas now there 
were 60,000 English to 120,000 Native 
soldiers. The question arose, how they 
were to get their men? They should 
get them much in the same way as 

romwell got his men. His army was 
composed upon what he called ‘“ his new 
model.”” Cromwell said—‘‘ I want good 
soldiers and good men—honest, sober 
Christians, who expect to be used like 
men.” Cromwell gave fair pay, but 
placed treatment and terms before 
everything. They might raise their pay 
as much as they liked; until they 
changed their treatment and their terms, 
it was all no use. In Cromwell’s time 
the agricultural labourer was paid 4s. a- 
week, and the artizan 6s. a-week ; Crom- 
well offered 7s., and he had the choice. 
They had had many changes in the 
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Army lately, and he thought it had be- 
come worse and worse. They should 
begin by securing better men by 
changing the whole system, and by 
increased pay, and if they carried 
out the plan he proposed, they would 
not have so many men in barracks 
as they had at present. As to the cost of 
obtaining men, any hon. Member could 
calculate it for himself; but if they had 
40,000 or 50,000 less men in barracks, 
the saving in food, clothing, and pay 
would be considerable. There would be 
a saving of £1,200,000 in the abolition 
of the Militia, and there would be a great 
reduction in the cost of hospitals and 
prisons, and in the amount paid in pen- 
sions. Taking into account all these re- 
ductions on the existing expenditure, if 
they gave to the soldier pay equal to 
what they paid the police or the com- 
moner class of railway servants, he be- 
lieved they would have a large profit 
on the present system. “He wished, in 
the next place, to say a few words with 
respect to the Amendment which the hon. 
and gallant General opposite (General 
Shute) was about to propose. From its 
wording one might suppose that our 
barracks were most admirable schools of 
discipline and morality, and that ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light” at once descended on 
any bad character who might enter 
them. Facts, however, he thought, 
proved that such an idea was delusive ; 
for at the very moment the hon. and 
gallant Member was handing in his 
Notice of Amendment the Inspector Ge- 
neral of Military Prisons was giving in 
his Report for 1874. It appeared from 
this Report that whilst the average num- 
ber of our Army at home was 93,000, 
there were during 1874 no fewer than 
9,114 sentences by courts martial, and 
minor punishments by commanding offi- 
cers to the amount of 162,484. If re- 
form did not come after all these punish- 
ments it was very remarkable; but it 
would appear there were still some incor- 
rigible characters in the Army, although 
he found by the Report that in six years 
10,525 men had been discharged as 
bad characters; under these circum- 
stances, it could, in his opinion, hardly 
be fairly contested that the barracks of 
the United Kingdom were good schools 
of morality and discipline. The hon. 
and gallant General, he might add, went 
on to state that the fact of our having 
varied forces tended to utilize for military 
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service a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation than would otherwise be found 
available, but he had entirely left out of 
sight the Reserve, which was the force 
to which the nations of Europe were 
mainly looking to year after year. He 
was quite prepared to agree with the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman if the 
Militia were left out of the List, and the 
Reserve put in their place. In conclu- 
sion, he could only thank the House for 
the patience it had shown in listening to 
him, and would move the Resolution 
which stood upon the Paper in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the present con- 
dition of the British Army is most unsatisfac- 
tory, and its cost extravagant; that our present 
practice of retaining men in barracks for Home 
Service longer than is necessary to make them 
efficient and thorough soldiers is vicious and im- 
moral; and that, having regard to the efficient 
defence of the Country, it is inexpedient to 
maintain two rival paid forces in the United 
Kingdom,”—(Mr. John Holms,) 


—instead thereof. 


GreneraAL SHUTE, who had the fol- 
lowing Amendment on the Paper, which 
the Forms of the House prevented him 
from moving—namely, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the ad- 
mirable regimental discipline carried out in the 
barracks of the United Kingdom has tended to 
reform the intemperate and immoral habits of 
any bad characters who may have been occa- 
sionally recruited for the Army; and that in 
this country, where military service is entirely 
voluntary, the fact of having varied descriptions 
of force, such as the Regular Army, Militia, 
Volunteers, and Yeomanry Cavalry, tends to 
utilise for military service a larger portion of 
the population than would be otherwise avail- 
able,” 


said, that so far as he could understand 
from the speech of the hon. Gentleman; 
his desires were to see maintained a 
very small and expensive, and, there- 
fore, as he argued, a very good, Army. 
He (General Shute) thought, however, 
that he should be able to show that any 
additional money which the country 
might be disposed to incur in that di- 
rection could be better laid out than in 
the way which had been suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman, who proposed to 
dispense with the oldest and most con- 
stitutional force we had, and that which 
was the very basis of our military sys- 
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tem—the Militia. That was a policy 
which, he felt assured, the House would 
never sanction; for although the Militia 
in some degree interfered with the re- 
cruiting market, yet in cases of emer- 
gency the Army was fed from that force. 
It was said that Wellington in his last 
campaign in Belgium fought with young 
men, and fought well. It was true it 
was a young Army as regarded soldiers, 
but not as to men; because they were 
drawn from the Militia, and in a great 
measure Waterloo was won by Militia 
soldiers. Into the question of recruiting 
he would not on the present occasion 
enter, because he thought the Resolution 
was premature ; and, besides, he hoped to 
hear the views of his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War upon it 
when he brought forward the Army 
Estimates. He had given. Notice of the 
Amendment which, by the Forms of the 
House, he was precluded from moving, 
chiefly because he did not think it ad- 
visable that the extreme terms of the 
Resolution which had just been laid be- 
fore the House should remain unchal- 
lenged. In that Resolution it was im- 
plied that our barracks were schools of 
vice and immorality, but in making 
such a statement he could, as an old 
commanding officer, assure the hon. 
Member that he was entirely in error. 
If barrack discipline was in the state the 
hon. Member for Hackney described, the 
prejudice of parents against their chil- 
dren enlisting would be fully justified, 
and police magistrates would be only 
discharging their duty in reprimanding 
young men for enlisting, and the owners 
of concert halls and theatres would do 
right in preventing non-commissioned 
officers from occupying reserved seats in 
their places of amusement. There was no 
subject in which the commanding officer 
of a regiment was more interested than 
in the recruiting of his men and their 
after conduct. They were not only 
taught their duty as soldiers, but every- 
thing was done to improve their social 
character, and in a great many cases 
these endeavours were attended with 
success. It was too much the fashion of 
those who had never served in the Re- 
gular Army to think that when recruits 
were brought up before the commanding 
officer for trivial offences, they were 
sworn at and punished ; but so far from 
that being the case, it was the invari- 
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Our Military 
vise them and endeavour to get them 
out of their bad ways by persuasion and 
advice before punishing them. He him- 
self remembered when as the result of 
various alterations which were made at 
the time, he found that he had ‘in his 
regiment 120 new men who kept bad 
hours, and who frequented music-halls 
and public-houses. He found the reason 
was that they were led away by their 
old boon companions in Manchester, 
where the regiment was quartered, and 
he therefore sent them in small batches 
as they were dismissed their drills to 
Northampton, where a squadron of the 
regiment was stationed, exchanging 
them as far as possible with older 
soldiers who had been enlisted in the 
South of England, and the result of the 
change was that so good an effect was 
produced upon them, that others ap- 
pealed to him to be sent there out of the 
way of temptation, and they from being 
very loose characters had become tho- 
roughly reformed and good soldiers, and 
therefore he had some doubts as to the 
success of the localization system recom- 
mended by a Committee of clever men, 
but although it was a regimental matter, 
not one of them had commanded a regi- 
ment. Indeed, a regiment ought, he 
contended, to be a school of social re- 
form as well as of military discipline. 
As to the Prussian soldiers, he denied 
that they had ever been more highly dis- 
ciplined than the English. He had been 
at the Prussian Manceuvres three times, 
and had narrowly watched them, and 
he must emphatically deny that the dis- 
cipline was in any way superior to that of 
the old and present Armies of England. 
They were, however, very fine men, and 
were able to march and work well. How 
long did the hon. Member opposite think 
it took to make an efficient soldier ? The 
hon. Gentleman was right as regarded 
drill. Drill, especially foot drill, was, 
with some intelligent men, a matter of 
a few weeks, but discipline was a matter 
of habit, and was not to be acquired 
ina day. Moreover, discipline was less 
easily acquired in a free country like 
England than it was in a despotic country, 
where the inhabitants were compara- 
tively slaves. In proof of what he said 
concerning discipline he might refer to 
the Circular lately issued by the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. That 
Circular, if justifiable, would never have 
been necessary in the old days of our 
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long service soldiers. The petty in- 
subordination of which he warned the 
House last Session had been entirely 
consequent on youth in the Army. 
He did not, however, mean to say that 
he did not advocate short service in 
some way—except for the Cavalry—be- 
cause the great desideratum was an 
effective reserve, and this we could not 
have without short service. As regarded 
recruiting, he hoped no theories would 
induce the House to part with our 
Militia. We ought rather to endeavour 
to utilize the various forces we possessed. 
The Militia might interfere with the 
recruiting market; but, in an emergency, 
the Militia would feed the Army. There 
was an immense number of men who 
would serve in the Militia, but who 
would not serve in the Line, and who 
would therefore be lost to the country 
for military service in case the Militia 
were abolished. Again, there were many 
Volunteers who would not serve in the 
Militia or in the Line, and it was de- 
sirable to retain their services in a mili- 
tary capacity; while, with regard to 
the Yeomanry Cavalry, there was not 
a@ man among them who would serve 
except as a mounted yeoman. Many 
people depreciated the Yeomanry Ca- 
valry ; but if the recommendations of 
the Committee of last Session were at- 
tended to, -it would become a most 
admirable Force of rifle light Cavalry. 
The system of short service would 
cause us to require a vastly increased 
number of recruits, and therefore the 
Service ought to be rendered more 
attractive. In the case of the Army 
as he had said on a former occasion we 
must be prepared, either in purse or per- 
son, to pay largely, and ifthe latter course 
was adopted it must be by a revised 
Ballot Act, in which the rich and the 
poor man must be equally treated. With 
respect to the employment of more money, 
he would repeat the following sugges- 
tions which he made in the House last 
Session. Increased pay would at first 
only increase temptation, and the Go- 
vernment would still be outbid in the 
market by the great employers of labour. 
Then there must be no uncertainties, for 
these the men especially detested. A 
man must not merely have a really free 
kit and a free ration, but as he became 
a more practised soldier he must have a 
considerable increase of pay from year 
to year, and this had better be re- 
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served pay. This would be done on the 
principle of paying for skilled labour. 
Non-commissioned officers should have 
a decided increase of pay, and a further 
annual increase up to 12 years’ service. 
Then more fuel and more light should 
be allowed for barrack rooms, so that 
the men might have warmth combined 
with ventilation. When men or non- 
commissioned officers were allowed to 
go on furlough they should have full 
pay, and ration money while absent, 
and a warrant to go and return free of 
expense. At present many soldiers re- 
turned to their friends as paupers, in- 
stead of being examples of the advan- 
tages of military service, and from not 
having money to pay their way back 
remained absent without leave, and per- 
haps finally deserted. Another of his 
suggestions was, that every man who 
had faithfully served the Queen should 
at the age of 65 receive a pension of 
not less than 1s. a-day, receiving it one 
year earlier for every year he had served 
with credit in the Army, so that if 
he had served five years he would get 
it at 60, and so on; for nothing had 
a more discouraging effect on enlistment 
than the fact of men who had been 
soldiers and who were past work being 
reduced to the workhouse. Last, not 
least, if we wanted to get recruits of 
20 or 21 years of age, the Army must 
be made a stepping-stone to civil em- 
ployment. With reference to the choice 
of quarters, he would suggest that the 
men should be at liberty to choose their 
battalions, instead of being obliged to 
enlist in linked battalions, and thus not 
knowing whether they would be re- 
quired to go abroad or serve at home. 
Desertion was a fraud on the public, 
and in the United Kingdom it ought 
to be treated chiefly by the civil ma- 
gistrate. Soldiers ought no longer to 
march handcuffed deserters about the 
country. If, however, the power of the 
purse should fail, then we must come 
to the person. Supposing that England 
were the most despotic country in the 
world we could not adopt conscription. 
No doubt it was the duty of every man 
in case of necessity to defend his hearth 
and home, but you could not say that 
he must go to India or garrison our 
Colonies. However, in case of necessity, 
we might ballot for the Militia under a 
revised Ballot Act, the present one being 
cumbrous, useless, and most unjust. If 
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the Militia did not give its quota to the 
Line, a Ballot should be taken; but 
this, of course, would only be done in 
time of actual warfare. At present, a 
substitute was easily procured by a rich 
man, whereas a poor man had no power 
to obtain one. The true principle was, 
that he who possessed most wealth should 
contribute most in some form or other 
to the defence of the country. In con- 
clusion, for the sake of recruiting if not 
from higher motives, he would appeal 
to hon. Members not to speak in dis- 
paraging terms of an Army which, in 
cases of emergency, had ever served the 
country gallantly and well. 

Sir RICHARD GILPIN said, that a 
large number of men who entered the 
Militia had never any intention of going 
into the Regular Service. There were 
also men who joined the Volunteers 
without any view of entering the Army, 
but who took a liking to soldiering and 
afterwards went into the Line. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for Hackney had been stumping the 
country as a great military reformer; 
but when he undertook to enlighten 
public opinion he should be careful as 
to his language and accurate as to his 
facts. The hon. Gentleman had de- 
clared that the Militia was a gigantic 
sham and a toy for country gentlemen. 
Now, the Duke of Wellington, speak- 
ing upon the Militia Bill in the other 
House, testified to the value of Militia 
regiments in the Great War, and de- 
clared that they were as fit for service 
and in as high a state of discipline as 
any he ever saw in his life, even among 
Her Majesty’s troops. The Duke of 
Wellington had Militia regiments volun- 
teering bodily for the field. During the 
Crimean War, from January 1, 1854, 
to December 31, 1858, the number of 
volunteers from the Militia into the Re- 
gular Service was nearly 40,000, while 
several Militia regiments volunteered 
for foreign service, and thus released 
our Mediterranean garrisons for service 
in the field. Noman did more to con- 
vert the raw material of the Militia into 
the manufactured article than General 
Knollys, and when examined before the 
Royal Commission respecting the gene- 
ral efficiency of the Militia regiments as 
to drill and conduct in camp, he stated 
that they were in as high a state of 
efficiency as it was possible for Militia 
regiments to be, and were as good as 
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they could be both as to efficiency and 
conduct. This was the service which 
the hon. Gentleman called a gigantic 
sham, while the officers, he said, were 
military amateurs. Now, when men did 
not know much of a profession, they 
were called quacks. He did not use 
the word offensively or apply it to the 
hon. Member alone, but to others who 
fancied they knew a great deal about a 
Service to which they had never be- 
longed, and about which they really 
knew little. Within the last few years, 
whether for good or for evil, our Service 
had been revolutionized, and, having 
spent a large sum upon the alteration, 
we were compelled to give it a fair trial. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War would 
consider only what was most for the 
advantage of the Service, and would not 
adopt the nostrums of these gentlemen, 
for if he did he would certainly destroy 
the patient. 

Mr. PEASE said, he wished to com- 
ment on the assertion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Brighton (General 
Shute) that regimental discipline had 
tended to reform the immoral habits of 
many bad characters. or his own part, 
he saw nothing in the Returns which had 


been placed in their hands within the last 
few days which bore out that allegation. 
That Return showed that on an average, 
there were 186,000 men in the Army, 
of these 161,000 men were rank and 


file. That was the average during the 
year 1874; of this number there were 
men of whom any country might be 
proud. The Returns showed that the 
men who had good-conduct badges or 
medals were no fewer than 88,227 men, 
leaving 72,000 rank and file who had 
not received good conduct badges, or 
medals, or gratuities. What was the 
condition of the rank and file of those 
72,000 men? He perfectly agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Member for Brighton, 
who said that the officers for many years 
past had been devoting a great deal of 
time to their men, and that the Army 
and the country had a great deal to thank 
the officers for in supplying the wants 
and necessities of the men, and adding 
to the comforts of their families. But 
what he was going to say was this—that 
in spite of all this there were 72,000 men 
who were not classed as good-conduct 
men. Of the 72,000 men, 19,900 had 
been before a Court-martial; 11,000 
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men, or 16 per cent had been actually in 
prison ; and they had had 1,800 degraded 
from the ranks. Therefore, 27 per cent 
of these 72,000 men had been tried be- 
fore a Court-martial, and they had had 
in this state of the Army 11,000 impri- 
soned, or 16 percent. Then, again, of 
these 72,000 men they had 24,000 of 
them fined for being drunk, or 44 per 
cent; and 49,700 fines for being drunk 
had been levied on 24,000 men, or, on 
the average, each man was fined twice 
for being drunk in the course of the 
year. It therefore appeared that one- 
third of the non good-conduct men 
had been fined for being drunk. Then 
they had got 255,000 minor offences, 
but many of these were very trivial, 
and he was sorry that they should have 
appeared in the Returns to give an exag- 
gerated idea of the want of discipline. 
In 1871, there were 35,000 men fined 
for being drunk; in 1872, there were 
26,000 men; in 1873, there were 23,000 
men; and in 1874, there were 24,000 
men. He did not see how the House 
could go with his hon. and gallant Friend 
in saying that the morals could be im- 
proved by barrack life. Of the 17,000 
men who joined in 1872, 4,500 had de- 
serted, or 19 per cent; in 1873, 33 per 
cent deserted ; and in 1874, 27 per cent. 
Out of the 30,000 men who had en- 
isted during 1874, only 20,000 men had 
passed into the lines. That showed the 
class of recruits, when one-third of the 
men who offered themselves for enlist- 
ment were wanting in those physical 
qualities to fit them for entrance into 
the ranks. Then, out of the 30,000 men 
2,500 had paid “‘ smart’? money, or one 
guinea, in order that they might get 
away from the Army, into which they 
had been entrapped or led into unawares 
by the persuasions of recruiting officers. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. J. Holms) was perfectly justified 
when he said that the condition of the 
Army was most unsatisfactory. What 
was the reason of this condition of the 
Army? He had endeavoured once or 
twice to urge that they were keeping up 
large armies in time of peace, when 
there was no inducement to men to join, 
as a man must join the Army for two 
reasons—for patriotism or for a living. 
In time of peace patriotism could not be 
the inducement. If they expected a 
man to join for the sake of a living, then 
the pay was quite insufficient. But the 
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country was not prepared to keep a large 
and extravagant Army, and they were 
driven to the necessity of getting men 
for the national defence, or to be sent 
abroad who were not such as could be 
relied upon. They recruited from a low 
class of the population, and when they 
got them they were put into barracks, 
and those barracks were the centre, not 
of virtue and innocence, but of immo- 
rality and crime. The statements in 
the Blue Book showed that the con- 
dition of these men was most deplor- 
able, and hon. Members could see 
every night as they left the House of 
Commons that the barracks were far 
from being a place where men were 
likely to improve their morals. With 
regard to that branch of the Service 
which the hon. and gallant Member for 
Bedfordshire (Sir Richard Gilpin) had 
so often taken up the cudgels for— 
namely, the Militia, he had to say that 
so far as the majority of the Militia re- 
giments were concerned, that he believed 
that they suffered most from being let 
loose in towns. He knew that there 
were some very distinguished exceptions; 
but in many places where they went to 
the time of their being quartered there 
was a time which the decent inhabitants 


looked forward to with dread, and the 
breaking up of the regiments made the 
place ‘‘a perfect hell upon earth.”’ This 
‘was a phrase he had heard made use of 
many times in reference to the Militia, 


or he should not have used it. The 
Army was in an unsatisfactory condition, 
and no hon. Member could assert the 
contrary with any truth. He knew that 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War was desirous of freeing the Army 
from these faults and vices, but they 
knew the difficulties with which he had 
to deal. His own opinion was, that the 
system must be utterly wrong which 
produced such a state of things. He 
laid these facts and figures before the 
House in the hope that they might 
lead to something being done in this 
matter to produce a more satisfactory 
state of things. 

Sir WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
that both the House and the country 
were indebted to the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) for having 
brought this Motion forward at the pre- 
sent time. He did not concur in the 
suggestion which had been made that 
the hon. Member should have waited 
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until after the Army Estimates had been 
introduced; because, had he done so, 
he would not have had the same fair 
opportunity of stating his opinions on the 
subject, which he conscientiously believed 
to be correct ones. He could not sa 

that he concurred in the statement of the 
hon. Member that the people throughout 
the country adopted his views; it- was 
the general rule that meetings passed all 
the resolutions which were submitted to 
them. He was bound to tell the hon. 
Member that he had failed to make out 
his case in two material points—in the 
first place, he had failed to show that the 
Army, although perhaps not exactly in 
the condition it ought to be in, impera- 
tively needed the particular changes in 
its constitution proposed by him; and, 
secondly, he failed to show that the 
country was prepared to abolish the old 
constitutional force of the Militia, which 
had rendered such service in times gone 
by. The hon. Member relied mainly on 
two points—that to keep men for home 
service in barracks longer than was 
necessary was a bad and immoral prin- 
ciple, and that it was inexpedient to 
maintain two rival Forces in the United 
Kingdom. But when the hon. Member 
attacked our present Army system, he 
should remember that that system was 
just now in a transition state, and we 
must wait to see what effect those re- 
forms so lately introduced would have 
upon our system. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, had, with the fairness that dis- 
tinguished him, endeavoured to carry 
into effect the new system introduced 
by his Predecessor, and he believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman was even 
going a step beyond the lines that had 
been laid down for his guidance. For 
his own part, although he had originally 
opposed many of the proposals which 
had been carried out, he felt bound to 
bow to the decision of the majority, and 
he should now do his best to facilitate 
the reforms so determined upon being 
carried out in the Army. The right hon. 
Gentleman, acting upon a similar prin- 
ciple, was doing much to ameliorate and 
to better the condition of the Army. If 
he rightly understood the new Army 
Estimates, the right hon. Gentleman was 
going to increase the pay of the non- 
commissioned officers, who were the 
main support of the Army, and to give 
deferred pay to the men, so that when 
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they left the service they would have a 
little money wherewith to start in life. 
The hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease) had, in the first place, 
demanded increased pay for the men, 
and had then proceeded to complain of 
the increase of drunkenness in the Army. 
The conclusion at which he (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) had arrived was that, while it 
was desirable that the pay of the soldier 
should be increased, it would be most 
mischievous to give him increased pay 
while he was soldiering, and therefore 
the best form in which he could receive 
it was in that of deferred pay. The 
right hon. Gentleman was moving on in 
these lines, and therefore he must to a 
certain extent be satisfying the hon. 
Member for Hackney. Another and a 
very important proposal which the right 
hon. Gentleman was going to bring for- 
ward was to increase the force of the 
regiments ready to embark for foreign 
service. He would ask the hon. Member 
for Hackney, who was so anxious to 
have a very small number of men in our 
barracks, what would happen if the men 
who formed the Army of Reserve were 
not forthcoming in the hour of danger 
and emergency, if we had not a certain 
number of regiments ready to go to any 
part of the world at a moment’s notice. 
The hon. Member for Hackney was most 
anxious that we should have an Army 
formed of a superior class of men, who 
would be free from the restrictions that 
were imposed upon soldiers. On that 
subject he could do no better than refer 
the hon. Member to the letters written 
by Archdeacon Wright, one of the Chap- 
lains to the Forces, setting forth the 
grievances of the soldiers, which were 
well worth the serious consideration of 
the Secretary for War. The hon. Mem- 
ber thought men should not be enlisted 
unless they were of a certain age—20 he 
believed was the hon. Member’s favourite 
age; ‘and a very distinguished authority 
—a gallant Lord who had seen much ser- 
vice and had written a most able article 
in a Review—said that men should not 
be enlisted until they were 21 ; that they 
should learn a trade first, and then go 
into the Army ; and, having served their 
proper time in the Army, should then 
return to their trade. That was a point 
which he (Sir Walter Barttelot) wished 
to be argued in the House of Commons, 
because that was a place in which 
opinions could be expressed as to the 
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effect of such a proposal. He served 
14 or 15 years in the Army, and he knew 
well what class of recruits came during 
that time. He had turned his attention 
for the many years he had been in that 
House to Army matters, and he ventured 
to assert that if we said no man should 
be received in the Army till he was 21, 
we should signally fail to get any recruits 
whatever. His firm belief was, that 
when a man was once established in a 
business or a trade he would not give up 
that trade or business for the small pay 
andallowances that were got in the Army. 
Could it be thought that a man who had 
been his own master till he came of age 
would be able to learn that discipline 
which was so essential and which had 
never failed in the Army in whatever - 
situation it was placed? He hoped that 
the Resolution to which the House had 
come, that soldiers should not be sent to 
India until they were at least 20 years of 
age, would be strictly carried out ; but 
in this country younger men must be 
accepted, or the House must be prepared 
to pay for the Army an amount which the 
country would never sanction. The hon. 
Member said that a man should be at 
liberty to choose whether he would serve 
in India or in England, and that the men 
should be able to exchange from one 
regiment to another, just as the officers 
did. He (Sir Walter Barttelot) had not 
the slightest objection to such choice 
being given ; but he had every objection 
to a soldier, after he had joined one 
battalion, and went to a place and found 
he disliked it, being at liberty to get 
himself transferred to some other place 
which he thought he might like better. 
To go beyond giving a man his choice to 
serve at home or abroad would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the Army. 
We heard some time ago of dual govern- 
ment in the Army. That was discussed 
in the House, which was not content till 
it had established the Secretary of State 
for War as supreme with regard to the 
Army at home. Why should not the 
Secretary of State for War be supreme 
also with regard to the Indian Army, 
instead of having to refer everything 
to the Secretary of State for India, when 
often between the two authorities great 
injustice was done to the soldier? 
Nor had he altered his opinion that it 
would be better in the interests of the 
Army that troops should be sent to India 
for five or six years, instead of being 
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kept there so long as 12 years. That 
arrangement would {preserve the esprit 
de corps of the Army in India, and it 
could be more easily carried out, now 
that we had got the Suez Canal. As to 
the present condition of the Army, he 
observed, by a recent Return, that it was 
only 425 belowits Establishmentstrength, 
taking all the services. The Cavalry 
were 474 above their Establishment 
strength, the Infantry of the Line 928 
above, the Artillery 1,000 below, and the 
Foot Guards 400 below their Establish- 
ment strength; notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of recruiting, especially for the Foot 
Guards and the Artillery, occasioned by 
the use of large guns, which required 
taller and bigger men than formerly to 
‘handle them. With reference to the 
Militia, if that Force were abolished one 
of the main sources of recruiting would 
be abolished with it. There were a class 
of men that would not in the first instance 
go into the Army, but would go into the 
Militia. The Returns from the Depot 
Centres showed how largely the Army 
was recruited from the Militia. From 
one of the Depot Centres between June, 
1873—when it was established—and 
December, 1875, 661 recruits were 
passed. 423 of those men were enlisted 


on the spot, and 238 came from the 


Militia. That showed that the Militia 
was doing its work with regard to the 
recruiting of the Army. He did not 
agree with what fell from his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Brighton 
(General Shute) about the Ballot. We 
were not prepared for the Ballot. The 
noble and gallant Lord who wished to 
send men to India, at the age of 21 was 
in favour of the Ballot. He (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) was bound to say that, unless 
some extraordinary circumstance arose, 
he believed that neither that House nor 
the country would in any way support 
the Ballot. In case of necessity, our 
soldiers should be liable to serve at home 
or abroad. He exceedingly regretted 
not to see in his place a noble Lord who 
strongly advocated the Ballot for the 
Militia. But in advocating that he said, 
“Let the Volunteers no longer receive 
anything from the State.’ The noble 
Lord knew perfectly well that if we had 
the Ballot for the Militia, and continued 
to pay the expenses of the Volunteers, it 
would be as in the olden times—every 
one would go into the Volunteers. That 
would not do. He wished to make a 
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remark with regard to the return to this 
country of men in the Indian service. 
The country had recently manifested 
great interest on behalf of slaves, but it 
was not equally excited in the interest of 
men who had served it in all parts of 
the world. It was discreditable to this 
country that the reliefs from India were 
so badly treated. Some of them abso- 
lutely died from the way in which they 
were dealt with when they arrived at 
home. They had heard lately of the 
chain of military posts which we pos- 
sessed in Malta, Gibraltar, and else- 
where, and he thought that if men com- 
ing from a hot climate were stationed for 
a time in those places, something might 
be done to prevent their catching those 
diseases which they now often suffered 
from when they came home. He was 
sure the Secretary of State for War would 
not neglect a matter of that kind, when 
the interests of the English soldier were 
at stake. He would only add that he 
was satisfied the right hon. Gentleman 
would do his best, as he was bound to 
do, not to increase the expenditure on 
the Army, for that expenditure, as they 
knew, was extremely heavy, although it 
was an insurance and the price this rich 
country paid for that which was the 
greatest blessing in the world — an 
Army voluntarily enlisted; and also to 
see that our Army, though costly, was 
yet effective, and ready to be used when- 
ever necessary. Prussia—to which the 
hon. Member for Hackney had referred 
—was suffering from the loss of strength 
she had sustained and from the emigra- 
tion resulting from that compulsory 
service which her sons would not stand ; 
and he asked this free country whether 
it was not worth while paying any amount 
of money to keep ourselves out of such a 
difficulty as that. 

Carrain W. E. PRICE said, that in 
none of his speeches and writings on 
the subject had the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) alluded to the 
Landwehr in the Prussian Army, al- 
though he had described at some length 
the German military system generally. 
The hon. Member seemed to have for- 
gotten that the Landwehr was not a 
Reserve at all, but an auxiliary force 
like our Militia. The Militia was well 
suited to the country, and recent expe- 
rience had shown the value of a military 
system, combining an Army, a Reserve, 
a Militia, and Auxiliary Forces, and he 
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believed that it would be a great mis- 
take to attempt to upset it, and to sub- 
stitute for it merely a local Army, in- 
stead of endeavouring to improve it as 
much as possible. He knew that many 
men joined the Militia because, as they 
said, it was the cheapest method of get- 
ting change of air and healthy exercise. 
He admitted that it was not as perfect 
as it might be, but it could be made so 
easily and cheaply. 

CotoneL EGERTON LEIGH said, 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Holms) had not thrown much light on 
the subject before the House. What 
the hon. Member’s proposals were likely 
to produce was a maximum of expense 
and a minimum of efliciency. If his 
plans were adopted, the effect would be 
that they would either have no Army 
at all, or an Army so costly that every- 
body would cry out against it. The 
scheme of the hon. Member, who had 
studied the subject as a civilian, and 
not as a soldier looked at it, reminded 
one of the old saying that old maids’ 


. children and bachelors’ wives were per- 


fection. He (Colonel Leigh) was en- 
tirely opposed to the Ballot. Our Army 
was the only one in Europe that was 
kept up entirely by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and the introduction of the Ballot 
would be utterly opposed to English feel- 


ing. The French proverb ‘‘ You cannot’ 


make omelettes without breaking eggs ” 
was applicable to the point. If you 
wanted soldiers, you must pay for them. 
Good pay would make the Army attrac- 
tive. If we were attacked the chances 
were we should have something better 
than the Ballot—namely, the universal 
rising of an enormous number of men 
who knew something about military 
duties from having been in the Army, 
the Militia, and the Volunteers. One 
admirable measure that loomed very 
near was an increase of the pay of the 
non-commissioned officers—a most de- 
serving class of men, who were now 
very inadequately rewarded. He would 
go further, and add pensions to those 
non-commissioned officers who had 
served a certain number of years. 
With regard to the Militiamen, they 
supplied many to the Regular Army, 
and many of them volunteered for 
the Crimean War, and fought well 
there. He hoped that body would not 
be destroyed, but that it would be im- 
proved, He remembered an old Militia- 
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man coming to re-enlist, who, in answer 
to his question why he wished to join 
again, said soldiering was good for his 
health, and that he did not get drunk 
more than once a month while in the 
service. He would admit, however, 
that some men joined who did not show 
a taste for the occupation. It was quite 
news to him that boys were sent to 
India. The old plan he remembered 
was, that every man underwent inspec- 
tion by the surgeon, and unless he was 
found quite sound in wind and fit for a 
hot climate, he was not allowed to go 
to India. Barracks in India had been 
put in wrong places, and due care had 
not been taken of the health of the 
troops. He had seen the Army im- 
proved in regard to officers, men, and 
every arrangement since he joined as a 
boy, although when he then joined 
things were thought to be perfect. They 
were still improving in every sort of 
way; and, whatever Government was 
in, the head of the Army never neglected 
it. If a mistake was made it arose 
from chance, not from wilfulness. As 
to the suggestion that regiments should 
be brought home from India complete 
in five years, it should be remembered 
that many men got accustomed to India 
and their constitutions adapted to its 
climate; and such men were worth a 
dozen soldiers whom they might send 
out. The hon. Member for Hackney 
asked why the Government of the coun- 
try kept up so large a standing Army, 
and the answer was, we could not do 
otherwise. Our business was to look 
carefully at every expense incurred for 
the Army, but never to treat it with a 
sparing hand. If we did, the fault would 
recoil upon ourselves, for it must be 
remembered that we did not possess the 
appliances which Continental countries 
did for raising their enormous Armies. 
With a great country like India depend- 
ing upon us, there must necessarily be 
a large draw upon our resources of 
men, but that should be willingly met 
in order to keep up our connection with 
that great and glorious possession. 

Sr HENRY HAVELOCK said, he 
was glad his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) had brought 
forward the question at an early period 
of the Session, before the Government 
introduced the Army Estimates. At the 
same time, he should be compelled to 
divide against the Motion, because he 
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could not assent to the proposition that 
our system was vicious and immoral, or 
tothe suggestion that, having regard to 
the efficient defence of the country, it 
was inexpedient to maintain two rival 
paid Forces in the United Kingdom. His 
hon. Friend had disclaimed all military 
knowledge; but he was at all events 
master of that part of the military art 
which consisted in changing his ground, 
for there was a considerable difference 
between the speeches he had delivered 
in the country and the moderate state- 
ment he had made to the House. In 
many particulars, however, his argu- 
ments were still open to question, and he 
should endeavour to bring his hon. 
Friend back to the question. His hon. 
Friend compared our military system 
with that of Prussia, but any comparison 
between the two was impossible, for it 
must be remembered that conscription 
was resorted to in that country, whereas 
our Army was filled by voluntary enlist- 
ment. Then, as to the question of 


amount, his hon. Friend said that the 
Prussian Army was maintained at one- 
eighth of the cost of ours, but he did not 
tell them of the keep and pay of the 
Prussian as compared with the British 


soldier. This was a subject which had 
long occupied his (Sir Henry Havelock’s) 
attention, and he had also been making 
recent inquiries on the subject—indeed, 
he was as well acquainted with the de- 
tails of their system as of our own. The 
cost of the keep of the Prussian soldier 
was 43d. a-day, as compared with 1s. 6d. 
a-day on the part of the British soldier. 
Beyond that, our soldiers received plen- 
tiful rations, which might perhaps in 
some respects be improved, but which, 
at all events, were sufficient to keep 
them in vigour. The Prussian soldier 
had an allowance of only one meal a-day, 
and that comprised no more than two- 
thirds of what was given to our men. 
For the rest of his food the Prussian sol- 
dier was maintained principally by the 
contributions of his friends, and that was 
an indirect tax on the country of which 
it was difficult to caleulate the amount. 
It was true that his hon. Friend had ad- 
dressed audiences in the country which 
had shown themselves favourable to him ; 
but they were totally incapable of form- 
ing an opinion upon the facts brought 
under their notice. The hon. Gentleman 
compared disadvantageously the position 
of our Army now with what it was in 
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1870. His (Sir Henry Havelock’s) ob- 
servation led him to a totally different 
result. The supply of men was not so 
great as he should like it to be, but in 
other respects the position of our Arm 

was decidedly better than it had been. 
We had more battalions at home, and 
they were in some respects stronger. We 
had a Reserve of 35,000 men. As toour 
Artillery it had been not less than dou- 
bled—he might almost say that it had 
increased two-thirds. There was a dimi- 
nution of crime and of desertion, and in 
every respect there had been material 
and great improvement. In comparison 
with that, the Prussian Army had lost 
an enormous number of men by deser- 
tion in one year, many of whom had 
never returned. Again, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s comparisons between the Prussian 
Reserve and our own were fallacious. 
If the Prussian authorities paid for their 
Reserves what we had to pay for ours, 
the cost to them would be something 
more than £8,000,000 a-year. As to 
the competition in recruiting between the 
Militia and the Line, no doubt they did 
compete, but not to the extent repre- 
sented. One-half or two-thirds of the 
men in the Militia were earning good 
wages, and went out for training as a 
sort of holiday, but they could not devise 
any means which would bring these men 
into the Regular Army. There were con- 
sequently about one-third of the men in 
the Militia who might be induced to trans- 
fer their services to the Line. That idea 
had already been put in practice, and met 
with considerable success. He therefore 
thought it would be a most injudicious 
thing to interfere with the existing Mili- 
tia, unless they were prepared with some- 
thing to take its place. He could not 
concur in the statement that the Militia 
was a useless toy. When the Militia 
were embodied some of them were almost 
equal to the Line. There was scarcely 
a perceptible difference between the men 
of the Militia and of the Line when they 
were brigaded together. Between 1805 
and 1815 the Militia contributed 110,000 
men to the Line; during the Crimean 
War they had contributed 71,000 men; 
and they had since contributed a fair 
quota. The Militia had an important 
function to discharge in time of war, 
besides supplying recruits to the Regular 
Army, for if emergencies arose our 
highly-instructed Regular Army would 
be ready to be transferred abroad or to 
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the Colonies, and then the Militia would 
to a great extent come into their place. 
He could find no confirmation of the 
statement which the hon. Member for 
Hackney had advanced in his book, that 
the function of the Militia was practi- 
cally gone, because the Volunteers were 
fit to take their place. Zhe Volunteer 
Gazette, the best authority, perhaps, that 
could be quoted on the subject, did not 
take that view of the fitness of the Vo- 
lunteers to replace the Militia, but had 
ronounced a different opinion. We had 
some 160,000 Volunteers, of whom he 
wished to speak with every term of re- 
spect and admiration, but that Force 
would not enable the Militia to be dis- 
pensed with. The Militia supplied a 
most important intermediate force be- 
tween the Regular Army and the Volun- 
teers. He gave his hoa. Friend credit 
for his wish to reduce expenses as far as 
possible, and he had contended that if 
his suggestions were followed, there 
would be a great diminution of expense. 
But he (Sir Henry Havelock) could not 
assent to some of the views put forward 
by his hon. Friend, such, for instance, 
as the proposal to reduce the standing 
Army at home to 68,000 men, and if they 
came to examine the way in which it was 
proposed thatthese should be distributed, 
they would come to some remarkable 
results. One result would be that the 
battalions would be so reduced that when 
the attempt should be made to enlarge 
them, the far greater portion of the men 
would be entirely new to the work. Nei- 
ther could he agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber in the apprehensions with which he 
looked upon the condition of the Army 
in India, his own information having 
led him to an entirely different conclu- 
sion. He should prefer that our Forces 
in England and in India were a little 
more equally balanced, but the hon. 
Member had spoken of « state of things 
which had now ceased to exist. He could 
not concur in the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. If his hon. Friend could con- 
vince any considerable portion of the 
House that the results would be realized 
which he anticipated from the measures 
he proposed, he should be prepared to 
give them his cordial support, but having 
subjected them to the most thorough in- 
vestigation, he could not in the slightest 
degree follow his hon. Friend. 
Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Mid - Cheshire 
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(Colonel Egerton Leigh) had spoken of - 
bachelors’ wives and old maids’ children, 
but the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
seemed to forget that we had a civilian 
at the head of the Army now, and so 
long as that was the case no one could 
fairly object to civilians’ criticism. In- 
deed, the Army itself might now, in 
the hon. Member’s sense, be regarded 
as an old maid’s child, seeing that 
it had a civilian at the head of it. 
An institution was never greatly re- 
formed from within except after free 
criticism from without, and the Army 
was no exception to that. As a rule, the 
greatest reforms in the Army had come 
either from civilians or from civilian 
criticism. He had been glad to hear 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter Barttelot) speak so 
strongly and so decidedly against ballot- 
ing for the Militia, and so far he had 
exactly expressed the. feeling of the 
country on that point. The country was 
not ripe for the Militia Ballot, for the 
country knew that when that system was 
in force it never was a fair and proper 
thing. In fact, in the old days, when 
we had Ballot for the Militia, those who 
could escaped, and nine-tenths of the 
men who served were substitutes. It 
was, therefore, a Ballot—not for those 
who were to serve, but for those who 
were to escape paying for a substitute. 
It was practically taxation by Ballot, 
and for a return of that system he was 
sure the country was not ready. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet had said fur- 
ther that to abolish the Militia would 
take away a great field for recruiting, 
and had shown that the Militia was 
such a field at present; but it did not 
follow that the case would remain the 
same under his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney’s scheme, which gave a 
totally different inducement to men to 
recruit. Still he (Mr. Anderson) did not 
advocate the abolition of the Militia. 
He did not even think that the abolition 
of the Militia was necessary for his hon. 
Friend’s scheme. He thought thatscheme 
would be very perfect and complete 
without it. At the same time, he had 
some fault to find with the Militia. He 
thought it was not a very efficient Force. 
It was only drilled for one month in the 
year, and worse than that, it was never 
taught to shoot at all. There was no 
pretence made to teach the Militia to 
shoot, and what was the use of the 
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soldier who could not use his rifle? [Sir 
Ricwarp Giiprin said, the Militia went 
through a course of musketry instruc- 
tion every year.] He could produce 
some proof of what he had stated, for 
in the Army Estimates which had just 
been laid upon the Table, he found that 
the numbers of the Volunteers were 
169,000 men, and the numbers of the 
Militia were 140,000 men; so that there 
was not a very great difference in point 
of numbers between the two services; 
and yet, while the amount expended for 
small arms ammunition for the Militia 
was just £5,913, the amount expended 
for small arms ammunition for the 
Volunteers was £51,374, or nearly 10 
times as much for a Force which was 
only stronger by 20,000 men. That 
showed the difference between an Army 
that was taught to shoot and an Army 
that was not taught to shoot. There 
was one other fault he had to find with 
the Militia, and that was, that it was 
made a sort of back-door for the admis- 
sion of incapable officers into the Army. 
That, he thought, was one of the worst 
features about our selection of officers 
for the Army—that men who entirely 
failed to pass examinations and thus to 
earn commissions in the regular way 
would by this sort of back-door means 
gain commissions in the Army which 
they were known to be utterly incapable 
of earning in the regular way. Still, he 
would prefer to see the Militia reformed 
to seeing it abolished. As to the ques- 
tions of recruiting and desertion, the 
getting of suitable men instead of boys 
was simply a matter of money and in- 
ducements. While we paid only the 
price for boys we would only get boys. 
Under the scheme proposed by his hon. 
Friend, we should get a different class 
of men, and if the inducements were 
greater, we should not have the immense 
amount fof desertion which we had at 
present. There was not the same amount 
of desertion from the police force, be- 
cause the men were well paid; and it 
was only by paying men well, and 
making them comfortable, that we could 
get rid of so much desertion. No doubt, 
there were certain bad men who went 
about from regiment to regiment re-en- 
listing, and getting their kits over and 
over again. They used to be called 
‘‘bounty jumpers”’ in the old days of 
bounty, and certainly the practice ought 
to be checked. He remembered that 
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he was one of those who very strongly 
advocated the abolition of branding or 
marking deserters. The reason why he 
did so was that branding affixed an 
indelible mark of disgrace for an offence 
which was not a criminal offence; but a 
suggestion had been made which might 
greatly tend to check the practice of 
desertion, and that was, that instead of 
affixing a brand of disgrace, a brand of 
honour should be used instead. He 
understood that a man on entering the 
Army was always vaccinated. Would 
it not be possible to make the vaccina- 
tion mark in the form of a broad arrow? 
—and that would not be a mark of 
disgrace, but it would show that the 
man had been in the Service, and there- 
fore serve the same end of preventing 
repeated desertion. As to reducing the 
length of time that men were to be kept 
in barracks, he heartily concurred with 
his hon. Friend’s view. He thought 
that if we kept a much smaller number 
of men in barracks than 80,000 or 
100,000, and passed them more quickly 
into the Reserve, we could well afford to 
givethem much larger pay when on active 
service—a pay which would make them 
comfortable and happy. Then, we could 
pass them into the Reserve, and by that 
means, in a few years, we should have 
created a good Reserve. No doubt, our 
Indian requirements were an obstacle in 
the way of short service ; but he agreed 
with his hon. Friend that there should 
be special volunteering for India; and 
then, when a man volunteered to go to 
India, his six years should date from 
the time he volunteered. That would 
save the expense of bringing him back 
after a very short service abroad. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that so far as the first part of the 
Resolution was concerned, which pro- 
nounced the state of the Army unsatis- 
factory, he was by no means disposed 
to take an unreasonably optimist view 
of our Army, and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
deemed it his duty to introduce any re- 
forms with a view to its improvement, 
he could assure him his proposals would 
meet from him with no undue amount 
of criticism. He must, however, ob- 
serve that the Returns which had been 
laid before Parliament showed that in 
almost every respect there was an im- 
provement; or, at all events, that the po- 
sition of the Army was being maintained, 
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whether they looked at the number of 
recruits, their age, size, conduct, or their 
health. In every respect there was no 
symptom of that deterioration of which 
one heard so much out-of-doors. As to the 
cost of the Army, there was no doubt that 
a large amount of money was spent upon 
it; but it was difficult to find a standard 
by which to judge that expense. To 
compare it on that head with the Prus- 
sian Army was to institute a comparison 
which was entirely illusory, considering 
the difference between the composition 
of the two armies, and the manner in 
which they were raised, nor was it easy 
to prove that, under all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, our military expenditure 
was extravagant. But the Resolution, 
proceeding from generals to particulars, 
said that their present system of detain- 
ing men in barracks for home service 
for a much longer period than was ne- 
cessary to make them efticient as soldiers 
was vicious and immoral. If his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney had 
put that in a more general form, and had 
merely asked them to agree with him 
in stating their opinion that it was un- 
desirable to detain men longer in bar- 
racks than was necessary to make them 
efficient and than was required by the 
nature of our varied service, then he 
for one would have been ready to agree 
with him, and one of the objects of short 
service, as now applied, was to obviate 
the evils of a lengthened residence in 
barracks. He thought that his hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite (General Shute) 
did not mean to stand by his Amend- 
ment, that long residence in barracks 
was good for the men. There was a 
general agreement that a system of short 
service was the best adapted to this 
country—a system under which men 
served a certain number of years in the 
Army and then passed to the Reserve 
to spend the rest of their service in it. 
It was, however, difficult to say what 
one meant by short service, because 
“short”? was a relative term, and what 
to one man was short to another was 
long. Hence arose much difference of 
opinion, and the point about which 
it existed was what portion of service 
aman should spend with the colours, 
and what portion in the Reserve. He 
had found amongst the best friends of 
the short-service system very various 
views on this point, and even his hon. 
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was never without confidence in the opi- 
nions which he entertained, at one time 
thought it would take three years to 
make an efficient soldier; but now he 
seemed to think that 18 months would 
be sufficient. The difficulty was this— 
that if we retained men only a short 
time with the colours we should have a 
large Reserve, but its discipline would 
be defective ; and in this country, where 
men were somewhat free in their habits, 
a little longer time might be necessary 
than in other countries, for although 
drill might be learned in a few months, it 
took much longer to acquire those 
habits of obedience and discipline upon 
which the efficiency of a soldier depended. 
On the other hand, if we kept them too 
long with the colours, we should have 
either no Reserve or one that would be 
inadequate. We had, therefore, to dis- 
cover, from experience, what term of 
service was most attractive to recruits, 
gave the best Reserve, and combined 
the minimum of active service with the 
maximum of efficiency. He would not 
attempt to lay down an iron rule on the 
subject, but perhaps the system we now 
had would be found to meet the re- 
quirements of the case as nearly as pos- 
sible. We enlisted men for six years’ 
service in the active Army, and six in 
the Reserve, but this division of their 
total term of service was not rigidly ad- 
hered to. The Inspector General of 
Recruiting thus described the present 
practice in his Report of January, 1874— 


“Men enlisted for ‘Short Service’ may, at 
the expiration of three years’ service in the 
ranks, with their own free consent, and with the 
approval of their Commanding Officer, be per- 
mitted to pass at once into the Ist Class of the 
Reserve, and there complete the unexpired por- 
tion of their engagement in that force. 

“ And conversely, those men who have proved 
themselves to be good and efficient soldiers, or 
likely to become valuable non-commissioned 
officers, may, after three years’ Army service, 
be allowed, with the consent of their Command- 
ing Officers, to continue and complete the un- 
expired portion of their engagement of 12 years 
in Army service, and thus become qualified for 
re-engagement and eventually for pension on 
the completion of 21 years’ service. 

“ By the operation of this system those men 
who have entered the Army, and have found 
the active duties of a soldier’s life distasteful, or 
who have seen openings in civil life more con- 
genial to them, who wish to marry young, or 
who from any other cause are disinclined to go 
on serving, may, after a comparatively short 
service in the ranks, be released from their 
Army engagement, but they will leave their 
corps trained as soldiers, fit for duty if called 
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upon, and ready to serve their country on the 
occasion of any emergency. 

“On the other hand, those who show an apti- 
tude for a military career may have their wishes 
gratified, completing their full term of service 
uninterruptedly 
It seemed to him that with a voluntary 
Army like ours, and in a country like 
ours, where they could not take hold of 
a man and thrust him into any arm of 
the service they chose and on any terms 
they chose, this system was best calcu- 
lated to make service in the Army palat- 
able and acceptable to the people. These 
considerations were sufficiently strong 
in themselves ; but when they came to 
regard the foreign possessions of the 
country, especially the requirements of 
India, it was obvious they could not 
have applied to the whole Army any 
period of service shorter than six years. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), who on this subject 
could speak with authority, knew very 
well that whatever extension might be 
desired in the opposite direction —in 
increasing the term of service of the 
men who had to serve in India—no term 
shorter than six years could be applica- 
ble to India. If they had a shorter ser- 
vice, they would be driven to support a 
local army in India, or to a system such 
as that advocated by the hon. Member 
for Hackney. But the system of his hon. 
Friend, while it had many disadvantages 
in itself, would be inapplicable tothe com- 
plicated framework of any Army such as 
ours. It struck him as singular that in 
the scheme advocated in the pamphlet 
of his hon. Friend the service of the 
whole of our Indian and Colonial Army 
was to bea longone. The consequence 
would be that in the Reserve we should 
have none but home-service men. It 
certainly did not seem desirable that our 
Reserve should contain only men who 
had seen nothing but peaceable service at 
home, and that they should be destitute 
of that varied experience which would 
be acquired in Indian and Colonial ser- 
vice. A great deal had been said about 
the prospect of getting a better class of 
men provided the men were not kept so 
long in barracks. Now he was very de- 
sirous to have the best class of men we 
could in the Service, but he did not mean 
by this that we should go out of the 
class from which we at present recruited. 
If we went into the skilled labour market 
and competed with the wages of artizans, 
we should make a signal failure. In 
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the first place, not being able to pay 
them sufficiently, we should not get 
the men; and in the second place we 
should have a smaller number to take 
our recruits from. Besides, if we drew 
skilled artizans largely into the Army, 
the country would be placed at a disad- 
vantage in being robbed, to an unneces- 
sary and wasteful degree, of its mechani- 
cal skill. On the other hand, there 
would always be found a certain number 
of the artizan class who, from a spirit 
of enterprize, would join the Army, and 
from whom ournon-commissioned officers’ 
would be drawn. The last part of his 
hon. Friend’s Resolution was that, ‘‘hav- 
ing regard to the efficient defence of the 
country, it is inexpedient to maintain 
tworival paid Forces in the United King- 
dom.” He did not agree in this with 
his hon. Friend. His belief was that the 
degree of competition for recruits be- 
tween the Militia and the Army was not 
so great as had been stated, and that it 
would rapidly diminish. In the first 
place, a great number of Militia regi- 
ments were composed of artizans from the 
towns, colliers, and people of that class, 
who were willing to go out with the 
Militia for a change. He did not know 
whether there were any officers of the 
Ayrshire Militia present; but if there 
were, they would bear him out in saying 
that in Ayrshire, for example, the Militia 
was as fine a body as they could wish 
to see, and composed almost entirely of 
colliers and weavers, who would earn at 
their work large wages. These men 
joined the Militia that they might have 
an occasional holiday, just as hon. Mem- 
bers went to the Highlands and else- 
where at certain seasons for their plea- 
sure. But those were not men who in 
any case would enlist in the Army. 
Then a large number of men passed 
from the Militia into the Line. The 
last Return he had seen put it at 
5,000. The number was increasing, and 
a man who went into the Army after a 
year or two in the Militia was a better 
man than if we had got him for the 
Army at first. It must also be remem- 
bered that the recruiting both for Line 
and Militia was now under the charge 
of the Commanding Officer of the Bri- 
gade District, and it was his duty to 
see that there was no undue conflict 
between them. He trusted his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney would 
have the general sympathy of the House, 
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not only with his effort to improve the 
state of the Army, but also with respect 
to one or two of those things he had 
brought before them. He (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) could not, however, 
accept the terms in which his Resolution 
was put, and trusted that very few hon. 
Members would be willing to commit 
themselves to so rash an opinion. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER said, that 
some years ago, if a man “ went for a 
soldier,” he usually came back the worse 
for it, but he absolutely denied that 
this was the case at present. The old- 
fashioned idea on this subject had a 
detrimental effect on recruiting for the 
Army. A soldier, being for many 
years under strict surveillance, became 
thoroughly disciplined ; he was well fed, 
his health was cared for, and he was 
removed from the temptations to crime 
caused by want. He had a sufficiency 
provided for him, he associated for the 
most part with respectable persons, and 
was kept from social degradation. With 
the improvements which had been made 
of late years, and those to be made in 
future, the position of a soldier would 
become one to be envied; and he re- 
gretted that the advantages of a soldier’s 
life were not better known among the 
class from whom our Army was recruited. 
If they were, there would be far less 
difficulty than at present in getting re- 
cruits, though, of course, at a time 
when the price of labour was rising 
throughout the country, there must be 
a difficulty in attracting men to the 
Service. Numerous civil employments 
were open to men who had served in 
the Army. His two brothers had 
commanded regiments, and he knew 
that there was a difficulty in prevent- 
ing good men from purchasing their 
discharge, because there were so many 
temptations open to them in civil em- 
ployments. The railway companies 
and mercantile firms afforded endless 
means of employment for soldiers who 
had behaved well while they were in the 
Service. These being the real facts, it 
was greatly to be deplored that an opinion 
should prevail among the classes from 
whom the Army was recruited that, when 
once they put on a red coat, they become 
a sort of Pariahs, and were shunned by 
the rest of the world. The truth was 
that a man had an opportunity of raising 
himself in the social scale by putting on 
a red coat and shouldering a rifle, 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
should not have intruded himself into 
this debate but for the interest he felt 
for India, and he was afraid a great in- 
justice might be done to our position in 
that country. The situation was this— 
this country had accepted the principle 
that they must change the old system of 
their Army, and instead of maintaining 
a fixed standing Army, that they must 
have a short-service Army with large Re- 
serves behind. Looking at the attitude 
of Continental nations, he had very little 
doubt that was the right view ; but they 
must remember that in this respect 
England’s position was entirely different 
from that of Continental States, inas- 
much as she had to supply not only her 
own needs, but also those of India. It 
seemed to him that this question of short 
service was drifting in a direction which 
would be detrimental to the interests of 
India, and the question of providing 
troops for India ought to be taken into 
consideration in discussing the short- 
service system ; for otherwise we might 
ultimately discover that we had estab- 
lished a system well adapted for home 
purposes, but not applicable to India. 
The short-service system was not at 
present thoroughly settled, and conse- 
quently there was considerable difficulty 
in ascertaining what was the system 
actually in force in this country. He 
had ascertained that practically the con- 
ditional three years’ service regulation 
was a dead letter. They must, there- 
fore, assume that the ordinary service 
for which a man enlisted was six years, 
and he confessed he looked upon six 
years as an unhappy medium to be fixed 
upon. It was too long to be called a 
short service for home, while it was far 
too short to be of any good as applied 
to India. He would ask whether they 
believed that any man who did not wish 
to make the Army his profession would 
enlist upon the present condition, when 
he had before him not only the six 
years’ service, but probably that he 
would have to take a turn of service in 
India? It was totally out of the ques- 
tion to talk of giving a short-service 
system a fair trial with the prospect of 
serving in India staring the men in the 
face. Under the 12 years’ system of en- 
listment a soldier, on the average, spent 
under six years in India; under the six 
years’ system, the average time spent 
in India would probably be less than 
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three years. They must have two sys- 
tems—one under which men would be 
enlisted for short service who did not 
look to the Army as a profession, but to 
qualify themselves as soldiers to retire 
to the Reserve, and then obtain certain 
pay and advantages as Reserve soldiers, 
becoming armed citizens, ready to come 
to the country’s call when needed; and 
the other system that which had hitherto 
prevailed of inviting men to undertake 
service in the Army as a profession, and 
to devote the best period of their lives 
to it. What he wished particularly to 
impress upon the Secretary of State was 
that not only would the Indian Army 
cost more than it now did under short 
service, but that it would be infinitely less 
efficient than it now was. While in India 
he had seen a good deal of service with 
troops, and he had been immensely im- 
pressed with the difference between sea- 
soned regiments and new regiments. 
The former were far better and more 
efficient soldiers, and were also experi- 
enced in the ways of the country, know- 
ing how to make themselves comfortable. 
He feared that under the six years’ 
system there could not be an efficient 
Army in India. The regiments there 
would consist of comparatively young 
and unacclimated men; and this would 
be a great evil. The Indian Army was 
not always stationed in the hot plains. 
Under the present system half the 
European soldiers were in the hills, 
in a climate quite as good as our 
own. What he thought they ought to 
do was to shorten the period of six years 
for enlistment for home service, and 
lengthen the period of enlistment to 
at least eight or ten years or more 
for India. Civilians were now required 
to pass eight years in India before they 
were entitled to a furlough; and until 
recently they were required to pass 10 
years. The same time would not be 
too long for soldiers, with the proviso, 
of course, that any man whose health 
broke down should be sent home. The 
Indian Army must be composed of men 
who made the Army their profession ; 
and he hoped that the Secretary of 
State for War would speedily settle the 
question of military service in India. 
Caprain NOLAN said, he should not 
have objected strongly to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Holms) but for the unfortunate fact that 
it described the present practice of re- 
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taining men in barracks for home service 
longer than was necessary to make them 
efficient and thorough soldiers as bein 

‘‘vicious”’ and ‘‘immoral.” He objected 
to these words as casting an undeserved 
slur upon officers who were Members of 
that House, and upon soldiers of all 
ranks who were beyond its walls. The 
speech in which the hon. Member had 
brought forward his Motion undoubtedly 
took the sting out of the words ; but, at 
the same time, he hoped that a vote of 
the House would not be asked upon a 
proposal in which they were contained. 
In the chances of war he believed that 
the advantages would rest with the 
soldiers of a free nation; but the diffi- 
culty was that a free people could 
scarcely be induced in times of peace to 
prepare its Reserves, so as to be ready 
to take the field when war broke out; 
and he considered that the hon. Member 
had done an immense amount of good 
during the Recess in calling the atten- 
tion and enlisting the interest of the 
country in the state of the Army. He 
might be very well contented with the 
interesting debate he had raised, and the 
admirable and valuable speeches that 
had been made on both sides of the 
House. The hon. Member in his speech 
urged the importance of adopting the 
short service system, and expréssed an 
opinion that, on the whole, it would be 
advantageous to render still shorter the 
period of service with the colours and to 
lengthen the time which men would 
spend in the Reserve. I{t was not 
because men had been 12 or 14 years 
in the Army that, therefore, they were 
well disciplined. They began to think 
of pension about that time, and, therefore 
became, as it were, bound up with the 
Army. There was no reason why a man 
at the end of six years, or even of three, 
should not be thoroughly well dis- 
ciplined ; and it should be borne in 
mind that with a three years’ service 
they could secure three times as large a 
Reserve as under a six years’ service. 
Some time since the Secretary of State 
for War stated that, practically, we had 
a three year’s service, as a man could, 
with the leave of his commanding officer, 
enter the Reserve at the end of three 
years. He should like to be informed 
to what extent that was made available, 
as the result of his inquiries led him to 
believe that, practically, that three years’ 
rule was a dead letter. One difficulty 
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which stood in the way should not be 
lost sight of—namely, the drafting of 
troops to India. The local Army there 
to a certain extent had failed, and they 
had tried a substitute of interchange- 
ability between the Home and the 
Indian Army. A man’s service was 
shortened by this system, but there was 
a simple solution of the difficulty— 
namely, that a man should to a great 
extent be allowed to choose where he 
would serve. Not that he should be 
allowed to select, say, between Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth, but that he 
should be allowed to go to India when he 
liked and for a certain fixed period. Such 
men should not beallowed toreturn home, 
if the regiments which they joined were 
coming home, unless they had completed 
the term which they had agreed to, but 
should for the residue of that term be 
required to exchange into another regi- 
ment. He trusted that our home mili- 
tary system would not be subordinated 
to that of India, as the result might 
prove to be fatal to this country in the 
event of our Fleet collapsing. 

Carprain MILNE HOME said, he 
considered that the question before the 
House was of the greatest possible in- 
terest to those who, like himself, might 
be called junior officers. The hon. 
Member who so ably introduced it (Mr. J. 
Holms) asked the House to say that the 
present condition of the British Army 
was most unsatisfactory ; and he attri- 
buted the fact to the detention of the 
men in barracks, and to the vice and 
immorality which prevailed there. The 
remedy the hon. Gentleman suggested 
was short service and the abolition of 
the Militia. They must ail admit that 
the condition of the Army was unsatis- 
factory. It could not be satisfactory to 
see battalions going abroad, having had 
to fill up their ranks with volunteers. 
The fact that Her Majesty’s regiments 
of Guards were 100 short of their bat- 
talion strength was not satisfactory ; 
neither were the facts that the Army 
was short of troops, and that recruiting 
was much below the desired mark. The 
great question was—Was that state of 
things to be remedied in the manner 
suggested by the hon. Member? The 
— put forward by the hon. 

ember was that the practice of retain- 
ing men in barracks longer than was 
necessary was vicious and immoral. 
Was it the hon. Member’s opinion that 
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if a recruit remained two years in bar- 
racks he became vicious and immoral ; 
but that if ke left before that time, he 
would be free from vice and virtuous. 
The hon. Member ought to be pretty 
sure of his case before he made an 
assertion which ought not to have been 
put forward without the most convincing 
proofs. Did the hon. Member mean to 
say that the soldiers of whom the Duke 
of Cambridge had publicly stated that 
he would go anywhere, and against any 
enemy with them, were deteriorated by 
vice and immorality? It was prepos- 
terous to say so. The assertion was 
sufficiently answered by the statement 
of the late Chaplain General, who, in 
his letter to the various Army Chaplains, 
spoke highly, after 62 years’ experience, 
of the excellent qualities of our soldiers. 
One great omission in the scheme of the 
hon. Member for Hackney was that he 
had not said a word about the non- 
commissioned officers, who had been 
justly described as the backbone of the 
Army. If the men were only to remain 
two or three years in the Service where 
were the non-commissioned officers to 
come from? Even if they remained in 
the Service, still if the Army was to have 
nothing but short service men the task 
of the non-commissioned officers would 
be harder as time went on, and it would 
be more difficult to keep the Service in a 
proper state. From the speech the hon. 
Gentleman delivered at the meeting of 
the Social Science Association, it appeared 
that he had also forgotten another class 
—the old soldiers. From his experience 
as a troop officer, he (Captain Milne 
Home) could say that the old soldiers 
were the men to be trusted in barracks 
and in manoeuvres, and they rendered 
valuable service in assisting the non- 
commissioned officers to teach the 
younger soldiers their duty. A system 
of entirely short service would be, 
therefore, a total mistake. The sol- 
diers, no doubt, liked change. Hon. 
Members knew that it was the same in 
domestic service, and that servants 
would leave them for no reason what- 
ever. In the same way many young 
men did not like to be bound down for 
six or ten years. Let them, therefore, 
combine the two, long service and short, 
if they pleased, by all means. The last 
assertion in the hon. Member’s Resolu- 
tion condemned the maintenance of two 
rival Forces, the Militia and the Line. 
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The hon. Member considered that to be 
one of the causes of the unsatisfactory 
state of the British Army, and suggested 
that if they abolished the Militia and 
introduced a Reserve of a somewhat 
fancy description they would be all 
right. He (Captain Milne Home) 
thought, however, they had heard 
enough that evening to show that the 
Militia was a most valuable Force, and 
one which the hon. Members sitting on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House 
were by no means disposed to give up, 
because it was a remnant of the ancient 
feudal system, under which the owners 
of the soil were bound to protect the 
land they occupied. He had no wish to 
intrude any crotchets as to what ought 
to be done with the Army; but one 
thing was quite clear, and they would 
hear more about it when the Estimates 
came on for discussion—that in order to 
do away with desertion, and bring the 
recruits in greater numbers, they must 
receive not only additional pay, but other 
advantages. The Government must not 
give with one hand and take away with 
the other, but the soldiers must have a 
sufficiency of good food and something 
to look forward to—he would not say a 
pension, but perhaps deferred pay, so that 
if a soldier remained in the Service a 
certain number of years, he might have 
something to look forward to which 
might set him up in trade or assist him 
to gain his own living. If that were 
done, desertion would decrease. The 
late Government began, to use a popular 
phrase, at the ‘“‘wrong end of the stick.” 
They abolished Purchase, but left their 
Successors to pay for it; whereas, instead 
of appropriating £8,000,000 for the 
officers, they would have done much 
better if they had begun by improving 
the condition of the private soldier. 
For these reasons, he should support 
the Amendment. 

Mayor BEAUMONT said, that the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Holms) laboured 
under this disadvantage—that it had 
been introduced before hon. Members 
knew what was the nature of the scheme 
of Army reform which the Secretary of 
State for War was about to introduce. 
There were, however, many portions of 
it which would recommend themselves 
to hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. He concurred with the hon. 


Member for Hackney that the condition 
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of the Army was unsatisfactory and its 
cost extravagant. They had now ex- 
pended £8,000,000 in getting rid of 
Purchase, and he thought Parliament 
stood pledged to go fully into the ques- 
tion of Army reform. To show that 
the cost of the Army was extravagant, 
it was unnecessary to do more than point 
to the fact that it was admitted on all 
hands that only one-third the amount 
voted went in the shape of direct pay to 
the Army, the remaining two-thirds 
going to pay the non-effective services, 
He believed our Force was as strong in 
numbers as was necessary, and that a 
great economy might be effected by re- 
ducing the expenditure on the non- 
effective services. As to the terms of 
the Resolution, he would have preferred 
that it should have spoken of retaining 
men in barracks longer than was neces- 
sary to make them soldiers as being ‘‘in- 
expedient,”’ instead of “vicious or im- 
moral.’ As the Returns showed that 
20,640 men were enlisted last year, that 
there were 24,560 men fined for drunken- 
ness, and that the number of fines were 
49,733, either the hon. and _ gallant 
Member for Brighton (General Shute) 
must have under-estimated the number 
of bad characters in the Army, or else 
the ‘admirable regimental discipline 
carried out in the barracks” which he 
referred to must have failed to achieve 
the results he would credit it with. 
From a common-sense point of view, two 
systems of recruiting must be antago- 
nistic. The Militia did not readily blend 
itself with the Army, because the cir- 
cumstances of the two Forces were very 
different ; we could have efficiency with- 
out simplicity of organization, and sim- 
plicity was incompatible with recruiting 
for two services. To make the Militia 
truly and properly efficient was the true 
key to Army reform; that led up to the 
principle of short service, and if we 
adopted it in its entirety we should 
have such a number of men passing s0 
rapidly through the Militia that we 
should soon be unable to obtain them, 
unless we turned the tide of the Mi- 
litia recruiting into the ranks of the 
Regular Army. And why should we 
not do so? We could not expect a 
Militiaman to be so efficient as a man 
who had passed through the ranks; and 
the noble Lord the late Secretary of 
State for War (Viscount Cardwell) could 
find no answer to the argument for 
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making the Militia efficient by passing 
men through the Army into the Militia. 
The noble Lord said we could not get 
men without conscription, but that he 
(Major Beaumont) denied. Considering 
the smallness of the pay of a soldier, it 
was rather surprising that the services 
of so many men could be obtained. The 
great question was the sufficiency of the 
pay we chose to offer. The pay of 
soldiers was small compared with that of 
civilians, and we could readily get men 
if, instead of enlisting them for six years 
and offering 4d. a-day as Reserve pay, 
we enlisted them for three years’ ser- 
vice and £12 a-year Reserve pay for 20 
years. That would alter the circum- 
stances of recruiting very materially, 
and remove any difficulty in the way of 
getting men; and he protested against 
the arguments which coupled conscrip- 
tion with short service. A great re- 
sponsibility rested on any Administration 
which had to deal with the question of 
Army reform. The late Government, as 
far as the officers were concerned, took 
the Army out of pawn, and enunciated 
the principle of short service, which he 
wished had been carried further. The 
localization measure was a recruiting 
scheme, and that had been followed by 
the present Government’s mobilization 
scheme, in which there was nothing 
either very valuable or much the reverse. 
It was easy to mobilize men if only you 
had them. He should be glad to sup- 
port any scheme which would carry 
economy and efficiency still further. 
Cotone, LOYD-LINDSAY said, he 
fully concurred in the absolute necessity 
of giving an increase of pay to our 
soldiers; if it were given many existing 
difficulties would disappear, and he 
hoped the proposal shortly to be made 
would substantially do what was re- 
.quired by offering greater inducements 
to good men to enlist. He went a long 
way with the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. J. Holms) in what he said with re- 
gard to the barrack system. He had 
always felt the considerable difficulty of 
locking up 400 or 500 men at 10 o’clock 
on a summer’s night in barracks and, as 
it were, subjecting them to prison disci- 
pline. If they could raise the character 
of the men enlisted, they might at once 
be able to economize in various direc- 
tions, and also do away with a great 
deal of that strict discipline which com- 
manding officers now felt so painfully 
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necessary. But while he said that he 
must also say a word on behalf of the 
class of men who were now enlisted. 
Even the drunkard, when brought into 
the Army, under the strict discipline 
which was imposed on him, did very 
good service. Though he had been a 
hard drinker, he became a hard-working 
man; he was not selfish, and, above all, 
he was not what soldiers call a lawyer. 
With regard to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Hackney, he might, with 
all diffidence, say—and he hoped the 
hon. Member would take the remark as 
it was given, in good part—it was very 
different from the speeches he had made 
in the country, and he would gain con- 
siderably in the estimation of those who 
wished him well if, when he made state- 
ments on this subject to those who were 
not acquainted with it, he spoke to them 
in the same tone he had preserved in 
that House. The remarks which the 
hon. Member had made with regard to 
the Militia had rather a tendency to 
ruffle the feelings of those who knew 
what the Militia was, who had served 
with it, and had great respect for it. 
The hon. Member spoke of it as a toy 
in the hands of country gentlemen, and 
amere sham. He entirely differed from 
the hon. Member. He admitted that it 
was not so efficient as it might be, and 
it ought to be made more efficient. What 
was wanted was an Army capable of 
rapid expansion and contraction, and 
the Militia was in that respect a most 
valuable auxiliary to the Army. For 
the amount of cost we paid for the 
Militia its services were very efficient 
indeed, and he should be glad to see 
more expansion given to it. So far 
from seeing it extinguished, it was to it 
we must look in a great measure for the 
Reserves which we required. He re- 
membered when no fewer than 10 regi- 
ments of Militia, acting as Reserves, 
occupied the forts in the Mediterranean, 
and were ready to come to their assist- 
ance in the Crimea. He hoped, there- 
fore, the Militia would not be forgotten. 
They had already done good service, 
and in the future might do still more. 
Mr. MUNTZ said, he was much 
obliged to the hon. and gallant Officer 
who had just spoken for what he had 
said with reference to the Militia. The 
Militia was a most constitutional and 
economical Force, and one which, from 
ancient usage, recommended itself as a 
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valuable auxiliary to the Regular Army. 
Everybody who knew the Militia was 
aware that at least two-thirds of the 
men were those who would never join 
the Army, because they had entered 
merely for the sake of pastime and re- 
creation. There were, however, many 
Militiamen who did volunteer for the 
Line, and became some of the best 
soldiers we had. In the French War 
they garrisoned our forts, while our 
troops were in the Peninsula; in 1815, 
when there was a sudden demand for 
men, a large number of the Militia 
volunteered to fill the gaps in the re- 
giments, without whom the battle of 
Waterloo might not have been won; 
and in 1855 regiment after regiment 
went to Malta and Gibraltar. There 
were several regiments of the Militia at 
Aldershot in 1859, and they acquitted 
themselves so well there that an officer 
who had smelt a deal of powder had 
declared to him that if he had not known 
they were Militia he should certainly 
have taken them for men of the Line. 
Therefore, as a nursery for the Army he 
hoped the Militia would never be given 
up. With regard to the Resolution, he 
entirely disapproved it. He protested 


against the action of his hon. Friend with 


respect to this matter. People at a dis- 
tance formed the most extraordinary no- 
tions of our Army, thinking that it con- 
sisted only of a pack of boys good for 
nothing. Did the hon. Gentleman reflect 
upon the consequences which might arise 
from foreign Powers thinking our Army 
useless ? Why, the power of this country 
was enormous, and we were perfectly 
competent to maintain our rights. It 
had been said that there was immorality 
in barracks. No doubt there was; but, 
taking a large number of young mep 
of any rank, he asserted that the soldier 
was just as moral a man as any other 
of the same class of life. Then his hon. 
Friend said that the best trained soldiers 
in Europe were those of Prussia, and 
that two years’ service was sufficient. 
But what was the use of holding up the 
Prussian Army to us as a model, when 
the Prussian military system was founded 
on conscription, and every one knew that 
conscription could not be carried out in 
this country? Besides, it was not the 
men of two years’ service that did the 
fighting in the late war. They were 
sent into garrisons, and the first Reserve 
was called out first, and then the second 
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Reserve, and these were the men who 
had gone through their whole training. 
Then it would hardly be believed that 
the desertions from the German Army 
amounted to100,000in a year, while those 
from our own Army were about 4,500. 
As far as he was concerned, he was not 
the least afraid to put his trust in the 
Militia and Volunteers if they were ever 
called upon to do their duty. The noble 
Lord the late Secretary of State for War 
(Viscount Cardwell), when in that House, 
proposed a certain system, which had 
been carried out frankly and honour- 
ably by the right han. Gentleman the 
present Secretary for War, who wished 
to give it a fair trial. Let us think care- 
fully before we adopted anything, try it 
thoroughly before we changed it, and if 
it did not work favourably let us alter 
it. But it would never do to be chop- 
ping and changing. With respect toa 
painful letter about four or five married 
men and their wives living in one room 
he wished to saya word. When the 
depot system was proposed by the noble 
Lord, he said he would insure that at 
the depéts married men should have 
separate quarters. He felt sure the right 
hon. Gentleman would do the same. He 
could not agree either with the Resolu- 
tion or the Amendment, and the best 
thing that could be done would be that 
both should be withdrawn. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
could not agree with a good many of 
the remarks which had been made that 
evening with respect to the course taken 
by the hon. Member for Hackney. No 
doubt, the hon. Gentleman addressed 
the House to-night in a very different 
tone from what he had adopted in the 
country. But he took particular excep- 
tion to the course followed by the hon. 
Member in one particular, which seemed 
to be the very worst kind of precedent, 
and calculated to bring discussion about 
the Army altogether into disrepute. Tho 
hon. Member called together political 
parties in two places, and addressed his 
remarks about the Army, not to the 
public in general, but to partizans of 
his own particular views. Such a pro- 
ceeding as that seemed calculated to re- 
duce questions of vital national import- 
ance to the level of mere Party squabbles 
and tended to introduce complications 
and difficulties which it would be far 
better to avoid. The hon. Member had 
justified himself on the ground that the 
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Conservatives had made the Militia a 
Party question, and that they had en- 
couraged it simply for the purpose of 
securing places for the county families 
and obtaining for themselves county in- 
fluence. A more extraordinary charge, 
or one less justified by the facts, he had 
never heard in tae whole course of his 
life. He was sorry to say that the course 
which he thought it just to adopt with 
respect to Adjutants and others was not 
in accordance with the wishes of some of 
his Friends in the Militia; but that was 
what he thought the right course to 
make the Militia of use to the country, 
and he carried it into effect without re- 
gard to those feelings to which the hon. 
Member for Hackney had referred. When 
the hon. Member spoke of the Militia, 
he should remember that the same course 
had been taken by his own Friends, and 
it had never been made a Party question 
hitherto. The hon. Member was, he be- 
lieved, the only man who, addressing 
himself to a public audience, had said 
the Army and Militia were made a Party 
question. He must also take exception 
to the language used by the hon. Mem- 
ber with respect both to the Army and 
to the Militia. In the volume published 
by the hon. Member, no doubt with great 
deliberation, were these words, which 
appeared to be utterly un-English— 
“We could not find to-day, from all the crowds 
of men that we could muster in these islands, 
50,000 who could be regarded, either as to age 
or training, equal to the soldiers of Prussia.” 
Now, he protested against a statement of 
that kind. And ifthe hon. Member, even 
upon the footing on which he wished to 
place the Army, would look at the Re- 
turns for 1874 he would find that on the 
lst of January, 1875, there were in the 
Army at home 13,906 men under 20 
years of age; but that between the ages 
of 20 and 35 years, there were 59,975 
men, or, in round numbers, 60,000. 
Would the hon. Member venture to as- 
sert that out of that 60,000 men we could 
not find 50,000 between 20 and 35 com- 
etent to meet any Army in the world? 
Mr. Hotms: I beg pardon, I said be- 
tween 20 and 32, the ages in the German 
Army.] He would give the hon. Mem- 
ber the benefit of the three years, though, 
from experience, he did not think a dif- 
ference of three years of age would make 
the men incompetent to fight. But taking 
them at 32 years of age, he still believed 
that 50,000 men would be found, and 
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that only in home battalions. He made 
these remarks because he wished the 
question to be thoroughly discussed, and 
discussed in a manner not calculated 
either to give offence to the Army at 
home or to give encouragement to ene- 
mies abroad. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down had spoken in terms 
much more consonant with his own feel- 
ings upon this question. He (Mr. Hardy) 
was not prepared to say that the Army 
was in a most unsatisfactory state, nor 
was he at all disposed to say that the 
Army was maintained at an extravagant 
cost. He would not now enter into the 
special question of the cost, because it 
would be his duty to address himself to 
it on any early occasion. Any one ask- 
ing the House to sanction expenditure 
for the Army must do so on the under- 
standing that he was asking money for 
something worth the cost, and if the 
House was of opinion that what they 
got forthe money was not sufficient, they 
would, of course, express that opinion by 
their votes. Hon. Members in all parts 
of the House had spoken as if some 
great measure of Army reform and or- 
ganization were necessary. He would 
not go into the question of Purchase, be- 
cause the debate had not turned on that 
subject, it having only been casually ad- 
verted to by the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for Sunderland (Sir Henry 
Havelock), although he feared that the 
House would find that promotion and re- 
tirement must be purchased at a much 
more extravagant cost in future than they 
had been in formerdays. The hon. and 
gallant Member said it was their business 
to turn and twist the material they had 
got into new shapes. He knew, how- 
ever, that the Army and the country de- 
sired that the Army should have an un- 
derstanding that they were proceeding 
on some intelligible basis, which was 
not to be altered without occasion—which 
was not to be altered without full notice, 
and that the conditions upon which they 
had agreed to serve their country would 
be observed to the letter, and would not 
be violated except for purposes of im- 
provement or making such additions to 
the Army as might be necessary. He 
had been blamed because he had not 
hastily and without due consideration 
made great changes in the Army; but 
the more he considered what had been 
done the more he was convinced that it 
was his duty to give a trial of the fairest 
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and most ample kind to the system set 
on foot deliberately by Parliament, and 
on which vast sums of money were being 
expended; and until that system had been 
fully tried he was not inclined to change. 
But in any case the present would be 
about the most inopportune moment for 
attempting to make any change in the 
system, because we had just arrived at 
the time fixed by his Predecessor for the 
Reserve to come into full operation. It 
was true that during the present year 
the Reserve would not be large, but 
next year we should probably have as 
many thousands of men in that force as 
we had hundreds this year. Could he, 
therefore, under those circumstances, do 
anything so absurd and so contrary to 
common sense as to adopt the revolu- 
tionary system advocated by the hon. 
Member for Hackney, and so throw 
everything into chaos and confusion 
just at the very moment when the new 
system was expected to come into opera- 
tion? It was clear that for many years 


there had been a sort of uncertainty in 
the minds of both officers and men with 
regard to their position, and he was 
most anxious to disabuse them of that 
idea, and to satisfy them that, so far as 
he was concerned, the conditions which 


had been made with them would be 
kept. In the present condition of the 
Army he admitted that there were cer- 
tain things which were unsatisfactory, 
and which, as in all human institutions, 
could be brought to greater perfection. 
Indeed, he was far from saying that the 
Army was in anything like a state of 
perfection. Still, notwithstanding there 
had been a diminution of the numbers 
of men recruited, the force, as a whole, 
was only 425 below its Establishment 
on the ist of February last.. He ad- 
mitted that, with regard to the Guards 
and the Artillery, things were not in a 
very satisfactory condition, the Guards 
being 399, and the Artillery, taking the 
two branches, nearly 1,100, below their 
proper numbers. The Cavalry and the 
Infantry of the Line, however, were 
engaging supernumeraries, the former 
being 474 and the latter 928 above 
their Establishments. The desertions 
in the Army were about 1,000 fewer 
than in the year before, and when 
hon. Members wished to ascertain the 
proportions of desertion, they should 
compare the number of desertions, not 
with the number of recruits, but with 
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that of the whole Army, because it was 
an error to suppose that desertion oc- 
curred among recruits alone. On com- 
paring the desertions of one year with an- 
other, the curious fact would be disco- 
vered that, whereas the desertions among 
the class called skilled labourers who had 
enlisted was 58 per cent, desertion among 
the unskilled labourers amounted to only 
34 per cent. The Chaplain to the Forces 
(Archdeacon Wright), in commenting 
upon that fact, explained that difference 
of 24 per cent between the two classes 
of deserters by supposing that the 
former were in the habit of earning 
wages which were so much above the 
average that it was impossible that they 
could be content for any lengthened 
period with the pay ofa soldier, although 
circumstances had induced them to enter 
the Force for a time; and it was only 
by offering them a large money payment 
and other privileges that they could be 
got to remain in the Army. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
had revived the suggestion that there 
should be some mode of marking every- 
body in the Army, both officers and men; 
and he (Mr. Hardy) thought there was a 
great deal in that proposal to commend 
it to the favourable consideration of the 
House. No man ought to be ashamed 
of belonging to the British Army, and 
he did not think any man need be 
ashamed of a tattoo, or any other mark 
not of a disgraceful character. He was 
confident that no one would object to 
such an expedient as might be abso- 
lutely necessary in order to check, not 
merely desertion here and there, but 
that abominable kind of desertion by 
which a man was continually selling his 
goods, enlisting in other corps, and 
carrying disaffection and treachery 
wherever he went. In his opinion, that 
was an offence that ought to be punished 
with the utmost severity. He was not 
disposed to agree with the remark 
uttered by an hon. and gallant Member 
that desertion ought to be looked upon 
as a crime of a not very serious descrip- 
tion. The hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease) had spoken of the 
contrast between good-conduct rewards 
and the stripes which men received for 
good conduct, and the number of men 
who had not received them. But those 
under two years’ service could not re- 
ceive them, so that the comparison was 
not unfavourable, especially when it was 
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remembered that these stripes were 
taken away for slight causes, which 
would not be considered offences in civil 
life, and were purely military. He 
hoped, therefore, the House would not 
suppose that these §8,000 men who had 
been mentioned reflected discredit upon 
the Service. Of course, those offences 
which had to be dealt with by district or 
general Courts-martial were of a serious 
kind, and he wished they could be dimi- 
nished, as well as the fines for drunken- 
ness. Attempts were being made to 
find the men pleasant occupations in the 
evening, and steps were being taken 
with regard to regimental canteens. They 
would be very useful, because they would 
supply the requirements of the men, and 
in the canteens there would be far more 
watchfulness over the conduct of the 
men than there could be in places to 
which they resorted outside. With re- 
spect to height and chest measurements 
and physical qualities generally, he be- 
lieved the comparison with former years 
would be favourable. One morning, 
without giving any notice, he went to 
the recruiting establishment in London, 
having been told by the ‘‘ man in the 
street’’ that he should find men of a 
He was, there- 


very inferior character. 
fore, surprised to find men, some of 
whom were extremely well-dressed, who 
were of considerable height and develop- 


ment of chest. There were very few 
whom he should have said were below 
the mark. They were quick and intel- 
ligent, able to spell their names with 
great rapidity, and to give an account of 
themselves readily. They were anxious 
to have their religions recorded, and 
were evidently aware of the character of 
the position on which they were about 
to enter. The Cavalry were a very re- 
markable class, and there were some 
whom he should not have expected to 
see at all. He was struck with the ap- 
pearance of one young man. The 
officer in command-—-one of the most 
skilful of the recruiting officers — 
told the man he could hardly be 
18, but the recruit replied that he 
was that age, and could bring his 
register to prove it. He was perfectly 
well-dressed, resembling a clerk, and well 
developed. The recruiting officer enlisted 
him, and believed he would make a good 
Cavalry soldier. He (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) mentioned these things to show 
that we must not allow our preju- 
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dices or statements made at random to 
make us believe that everything was 
going wrong. As to the complaint that 
men misrepresented their ages, that 
could not be prevented by fixing the 
ages at 20 instead of 18, fora man want- 
ing to enlist would represent himself in 
such a way as to get enlisted. His at- 
tention had been called by the hon. 
Member for Hackney to the case of a 
boy of 14 who enlisted in the 14th Hus- 
sars. That recruit had been enlisted 10 
months without any remonstrance from 
his father or family ; but when the regi- 
ment was called upon to go to India, his 
father represented to the hon. Member 
for Hackney that the boy was only 14 
years and 10 months old. He (Mr. 
Hardy) inquired who was the medical 
officer that could have passed a boy of 
14 years and 10 months as a man of 18, 
and he was informed that he was one of 
the most careful and scrutinizing sur- 
geons in the Army. The fact was, that 
the boy was of unusual physical deve- 
lopment. He was a boy who would make 
a most capital soldier. All the officers 
became fond of him, and they were 
anxious that he should go with them. 
Having been only 10 months in the 
Army he could not then go to India. . 
Afterwards, he was carefully examined 
by a medical man, who was of opinion 
that he had a constitution which was 
peculiarly fitted for the climate of India, 
and he went out. Having found out the 
boy’s age he (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
sent word out that if the boy expressed 
the least wish to come back, he should be 
returned but intimatirg that those who 
made false attestations about their age 
were liable to be dealt with by the regu- 
lations of the Service. A statement made 
by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) last year had directed 
his attention to this especial subject. 
The subject was one which he had con- 
sidered, and on which he had communi- 
cated with eminent Indian medical offi- 
cers, and it required to be dealt with 
only after great consideration. The 
matter was one, however, on which he 
felt that he ought not to move hastily, 
because if he did so he thought he should 
be acting in derogation of the statement 
he had made that the system which had 
been inaugurated by his Predecessor 
should receive a fair trial; and therefore 
he thought that security ought to be 
given that men who had served in the 
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ranks should come back to take their 
places in the Reserve. He could not as- 
sent to the idea that the claims of such 
men should be forgotten, and that they 
should be treated on their return from 
such a responsible and dangerous service 
in a distant country asif they were used- 
up; on the contrary, he should wish that 
they might get an adequate return for 
their services. He did not agree with 
the hon. Member in his idea that soldiers 
should serve in India for eight or 12 
years, for he thought that if they could 
get five or six years’ service from the 
English soldier in India that was as much 
as they could expect from him, and it 
was far better that he should return from 
such a trying service before his strength 
was exhausted and his capacity to serve 
his country elsewhere greatly lessened or 
destroyed. He hoped that statement 
would prove satisfactory to the hon. 
Member who had raised this question, 
and that it would show him at least that 
he (Mr. Hardy) had not failed to give 
the subject the attention he had pro- 
mised. As to the allegation of his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter Barttelot), he (Mr. 
Hardy) was not prepared to accept the 
statement as to the degree of misery 
which had been occasioned owing to 
the reliefs from India coming back at 
the wrong time. He was told the 
other day that a number of these men 
were going about, in such weather as 
then prevailed, without their great coats. 
In order to ascertain the truth he had 


made special inquiries at Woolwich, 
and the report which he received tended 
to show the inaccuracy of the state- 


ments that had been circulated. It 
was found that the men’s clothes had 
been lined with serge, that means had 
been taken to render the men more warm 


and comfortable; and he believed there. 


was no general officer in the service who 
was more particular than was the officer 
in command at Woolwich to see that the 
men were provided with warm coats and 
clothing appropriate to their necessities. 
There was another point which had been 
raised in the discussion by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Brighton (General Shute) as to the Bal- 
lot. As to one thing he thought every- 
body would agree, and that was that the 
present system of Ballot under the Act 
of Parliament now in force was one 
which was wholly inconsistent with the 
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present condition of things, and not in 
accordance with public opinion. He be- 
lieved the people of this country would 
not approve of a system which admitted 
of a substitute. Besides, a great deal 
might have to be done before the Ballot 
could be brought into use, and before 
you could use the Ballot effectually much 
would require to be effected. He thought 
it incumbent that, at a very early period, 
the Ballot law should be brought into a 
state more consistent with the circum- 
stances of the times in which they were 
living, and which would enable them, in 
cases of emergency, to fill up the Militia, 
and empower them to furnish that supply 
which was found to be necessary for the 
services of the country. There was 
another point which had been mentioned 
and to which he wished to advert, and 
that had reference to the men who re- 
turned to the Reserve. It was said that 
you ought to supply such persons with 
special appointments in the Civil Service. 
That had been very much urged by the 
Press and by public writers of various 
descriptions, and he really thought that 
a great deal of this feeling arose from 
the total ignorance as to the several em- 
ployments for which such persons would 
be fitted. With respect to the one De- 
partment of the Post Office, he believed 
that an offer had been made of 2,000 
places, but of this number not more than 
about 200 were taken. In dealing with the 
case of their military men it struck him 
very much that those who spoke of them 
as not fit to come back to theirold employ- 
ments did not scruple to consider that 
they might be fitted for some other oc- 
cupation, which seemed rather incon- 
sistent; because if after a few years’ ces- 
sation of his labours a man was not fitted 
to support himself by the trade to which 
he had been brought up, it did seem 
rather a strange thing to put such a man 
into a position with the duties of which 
he was entirely unacquainted. The sub- 
ject, however, required a great deal of 
consideration, and he had thought that 
the time might come when a Committee 
of that House might very properly give 
attention to the question, whether there 
were appointments which would be suit- 
able for such men, and whether if they 
were offered to them, soldiers would be 
found ready to take them. He thought 
it would be right to put the question in 
such a way that both the soldiers them- 
selves and the public also might really 
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understand what was meant. It was of 
no use saying that there were 120,000 
appointments which were open to soldiers, 
and to which they could be appointed if 
they desired it, because if you were to 
divide this by 10 you might come nearer 
to the truth. He was quite sure that 
the country was under a misapprehen- 
sion as to these special appointments ; 
and it would be unfortunate that these 
men should think themselves competent 
for positions for which they had not 
shown themselves particularly fitted. 
He was not aware that he had neglected 
to meet anything that had been said by 
any hon. Member. He had endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to notice the questions 
which had been put forward by hon. 
Gentlemen, and he now came to the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Hackney. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
pleased with the great and satisfactory 
results of the meetings which he had ad- 
dressed in the country, which passed 
unanimous resolutions in his favour. He 
feared that those resolutions, practically, 
were carried because the hon. Gentleman 
went in the room to address assemblies 
that were favourable to him, and that 
the persons composing those meetings 
did not know very much about the Army, 
and probably they might have been as 
ready to vote for the abolition of the 
Army as to support the hon. Gentleman 
in the new scheme which he had pro- 
pounded, and which would go far to dis- 
turb the present condition of things. The 
hon. Member for Hackney said they 
ought to abolish the Militia in order to 
strengthen the Army. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), as 
well as many hon. Gentlemen on his own 
side of the House, had spoken a good, 
an honest, and a true word on behalf of 
the Militia, which had been very much 
depreciated by those who probably did 
‘ not know much about it. Seeing the 
constant attacks that were made upon it, 
he thought it desirable that he should 
have an independent and unbiased 
military opinion to assist him in the 
matter, and he therefore wrote to a gal- 
lant officer who had seen a great deal of 
the Militia—General Herbert, who, al- 
though unconnected with it, had had it 
under his command at Aldershot—and 
asked him for his independent opinion. 
General Herbert replied in a letter, 
which he would not read, but it stated 
that the marching quality of the force 
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was very remarkable, and that the men 
were for the time of their training in 
very excellent order; and then he went 
on to mention certain regiments, to the 
number of 10, deserving of high praise. 
He (Mr. Hardy) would not mention the 
names of those regiments; but perhaps 
he might be allowed to refer to that 
which was under the command of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Bedfordshire (Sir Richard Gilpin), which 
was one of the best in the country. 
General Herbert also mentioned two regi- 
ments, and there were many others, no 
doubt, which, in a short time—say two 
months—might stand in the field along 
with any in the Service. There was the 
authority of General Herbert, then, that 
with two months’ training and manceuvr- 
ing, the Militiamen would be ready to 
stand with their comrades in the field. 
That was the way in which such a high 
and unprejudiced authority spoke of a 
Force which had been so much run down. 
General Herbert had also taken great 
pains to inquire into the class of men who 
took service in the Militia, and he said 
that he quite disagreed with those who 
said that those men would enlist for the 
Regular Army if the Militia did not exist; 
that some of them might do so, but that 
the majority were of a different class 
from those who entered the Line, and 
would never bear arms either in the 
Volunteers or the Regulars; and that'in 
the country he knew there were many 
people who did not object to their sons 
joining the Militia, but who would not 
hear of their enlisting in the Army. 
That quite agreed with what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. No doubt it would be a very de- 
sirable thing if every recruit for the 
Army could be trained for two or three 
years in the Militia; but, unfortunately, 
it could not be done. Of course, he 
would rather have the partially manu- 
factured article to work upon than the 
raw material ; and if they could get men 
to serve in the Militia for three years 
and then go into the Army it would 
be a great gain, for which they might be 
willing to pay something extra; but it 
was impracticable. He must be for- 
given for saying that it depended more 
upon the Colonels of the Militia regi- 
ments what number of men they could 
secure for the Army rather than upon 
anything else. In some regiments the 
Colonels gave 400 or 500 men to the 
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Army; whereas in others, they could 
squeeze out but infinitesimal driblets, 
not liking to diminish the numbers of 
their regiments. He could quite under- 
stand that Colonels of Militia looked on 
their regiments with pride, and wished to 
bring them up nearer and nearer to the 
standard of the Regular Forces; but he 
would like them to regard them as if 
they were the nurseries of soldiers for 
the Army, and he was sure that the gaps 
which might thus be created in their 
corps would be filled up, because it would 
be shown that the Colonels thoroughly 
knew their business, were appreciated 
by the men who served under them, and 
understood both the Auxiliary Force and 
the Regular Service to which it was 
joined. He would not now further de- 
tain the House. It would be his lot to 
address it again next week on the Army 
Estimates, and on many subjects con- 
nected with the Army, which he hoped 
would improve its position. He trusted 
that the hon. Member for Hackney 
would be content with the discussion he 
had raised, without pressing a Resolu- 
tion that was not supported by anybody 
but himself in all particulars. It would 
be a pity that it should appear, by divid- 
ing the House, as if there was any differ- 
ence between them about an object on 
which he wished to rely on the help of 
the hon. Member for Hackney, though 
disagreeing with him in many particu- 
lars, as well as on the help of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his own side. 

GrenERaL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought they ought to approach the 
question entirely free from Party spirit. 
It was not in any way a Party question, 
and in dealing with it he hoped that 
defects in the Army, which were of old 
growth, would soon be removed, and the 
Service brought into a state of efficiency. 
He was sure the hon. Member for 
Hackney did not intend to cast any re- 
flections on the morality of the Army or 
of its officers. The words to which 
objections had been raised were merely 
intended to indicate defects in the mili- 
tary system which were inherent in the 
mode in which their Army was organized 
and located, and which necessarily de- 
prived the Army of the class of recruits 
which were needed for our military ef- 
ficiency. He also cordially agreed with 
that hon. Member that as long as they 
allowed the Militia to compete with the 
Regular Army for recruits there was a 
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danger that the latter force would be 
deprived of the men who were so much 
needed. The past history of their re- 
cruiting proved how difficult it was to 
obtain recruits in sufficient numbers to 
maintain both Army and Militia up to 
their establishment, and in spite of all 
their improvements in the soldier’s posi- 
tion, yet the two forces were considerably 
below their fixed strength. The present 
difficulties would be greatly increased as 
soon as the vacancies occasioned by the 
transfer of the men of short service to 
the Reserves came into operation. In 
case of war they must then expect to 
have their recruiting difficulties greatly 
increased. In proof thereof, he might 
refer to the extreme difficulty that had 
been experienced in raising the Regular 
Army above the standard of the peace 
establishment at the time of the Crimean 
War, and also at the period of the Indian 
Mutiny, and that difficulty was one well 
deserving their serious attention. At 
present the Militia had a great many 
paper men on its rolls, as was evi- 
denced by the large proportion who 
absented themselves from training, as 
also by the numbers of all ranks, in- 
cluding officers, who were wanting to 
complete, absent with leave, and other- 
wise inefficient. When they deducted 
these, and also the men who were liable 
to be called to join the Army, then the 
Militia Force dwindled down to a very 
low condition. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the rizht hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had endorsed the view that in the 
course of two months’ training some regi- 
ments of Militia would be fit for active 
service. He (Mr. Parnell) wished to know 
if any of those efficient regiments re- 
ferred to by General Herbert were in Ire- 
land? He believed that, as a matter of 
fact, many of the men there were tho- 
roughly unfriendly to, and wanting in 
confidence in, their officers, and other- 
wise dissatisfied. The year 1798 had 
been referred to, when English Militia 
regiments were of so much use to Eng- 
land. If he referred to Irish regi- 
ments of the same period, he would 
find that Lord Cornwallis said they 
could not be trusted. Could they be 
trusted to-day? In anything he (Mr. 
Parnell) had now to say he did not wish 
to be understood as reflecting in the 
slightest degree on the good intentions 
of the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Hardy). 
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Like many other English statesmen who 
had acted with the best intentions as 
regarded Ireland, he might be disap- 
pointed. He (Mr. Parnell) wished to 
refer to a reply sent from the War 
Office to a request from the Catholic 
Union of Ireland that Roman Catholic 
soldiers might be allowed to attend 
mass on certain holidays. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave a very proper 
reply, that the commanding officer 
should afford every facility for the at- 
tendance of soldiers at Divine service 
on the holidays referred to. But what 
was the resuit? Owing to ignorance 
on the part of the commanding officers 
of the intentions of the Secretary for 
War, hardly any Militiamen were al- 
lowed to attend Divine service on those 
days. The Rev. Mr. Behan, of the 
parish of Navan, and chaplain of the 
Meath Militia, having complained of this, 
he was met by the excuse that the rules of 
the service did not permit of such attend- 
ance. He(Mr. Parnell) should be sorry 
to say anything to arouse religious ani- 
mosities, or make a handle of religion 
for political purposes; but he thought 
that Militia regiments consisting of Irish 
Catholics ought to be allowed by their 
commanding officers to fulfil their reli- 
gious duties as their conscience dictated. 
In the present day, however, no Militia 
regiment was allowed to do so. Em- 
ployers in Ireland did not prevent their 
employés from attending mass on holi- 
days, and why should this permission 
be denied to Militiamen? Asa Protestant 
he threw out these remarks, in the hope 
that Irish Catholics in future would be 
permitted to attend mass on holidays. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, that after the 
speech of the Secretary of State for War, 
and the debate which had taken place, 
he was, with the leave of the House, 
ready to withdraw the Resolution. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Supply— Civil 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass I].—Sanarres AND EXPENSES oF 
Pusric DEPARTMENTS. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £23,875, Patent Office, &c. 
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(2.) £28,651, Paymaster General’s 
Office. 

(3.) £22,509, Public Record Office. 

(4.) £9,600, Public Works Loan Com- 
mission, &c. 

(5.) £45,911, Registrar General’s 
Office, England. 


(6.) £489,635, Stationery and Print- 
ing. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked, was the 
printing open to public contract; and, 
if not, was there any objection to allow- 
ing the matter to be open to contract ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, it 
was difficult to give a full explanation 
without going into detail. A portion of 
the Vote was for the printing of the 
House of Commons, which was under 
the control of the House and the officers 
of the House; a portion of it was for 
public Departments ; a portion of it was 
for Returns ordered to be printed. 
Some reduction had already been effected, 
and, as far as he was concerned, no efforts 
should be spared to reduce the Stationery 
expenditure by competition when that 
could be done. 


Vote agreed to. 
(7.) £26,284, Office of Woods, Forests, 
&e 


(8.) £38,865, Works and Public 
Buildings Office. 
(9.) £24,000, Secret Services. 


(10.) £6,225, Exchequer and other 
Offices in Scotland. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked, whether the 
new regulations with regard to the 
Queen’s Plates in England applied to 
Scotland and Ireland? It had been 
promised that something should be done 
to improve the breed of horses. What 
had been done to carry out that pro- 
mise ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he was not acquainted with what the 
new regulations were, but there were 
only £218 in this Vote to which they 
could apply. He should, however, be 
ready to answer the question upon the 
Report. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,672, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
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the year ig | on the 31st day of March 
1877, ‘of the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Fishery Board in Scotland.” 


Sr WILLIAM CUNINGHAME said, 
he would move to reduce the Vote by 
the sum of £3,822, upon the ground that 
his constituents were very much dis- 
satisfied with the Fishery Board for not 
making arrangements in reference to 
fishing on the coast. He thought their 
branding fees ought to suffice to pay the 
expenses of the Board, and the reduc- 
tion he proposed represented the dif- 
ference between those fees and the total 
sum. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That! a sum, not exceeding £8,850, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1877, of the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Fishery Board in Scotland.”—(Sir William 
Cuninghame.) 


Mr. R. W. DUFF hoped the Com- 
mittee would not consent to the Amend- 
ment. The change was not desired in 
Scotland. A Royal Commission, some 
years ago, proposed that the fishery 
grant should be increased. No atten- 
tion had been paid to that recommenda- 
tion, and he thought the proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman was entirely in the 
wrong direction. He would suggest 
that the surplus revenue produced by 
the brand should be handed over to the 
Fishery Board, to be expended for the 
benefit of the fisheries in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission. It was a _ cvnsiderable 
source of revenue, for upwards of 
£45,000 surplus money had been paid 
to the Treasury since its establishment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, a strong 
feeling had lately grown up among per- 
sons interested in the Scotch fisheries 
that the Government brand was useless 
and unnecessary. It was formerly con- 
sidered to be a guarantee of the quality 
of the fish, but was no longer so regarded, 
and the Continental buyers now insisted 
that the herrings should be subjected to 
an inspection on delivery there. He, 
therefore, thought it ought to be under- 
stood that in some few years’ time the 
brand should be dispensed with. He saw 
that large sums of money were paid for 
cruisers and gunboats for services pro- 
fessedly rendered to the fisheries. He 


understood that the commanders of 
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those vessels were not called on to inter- 
fere, except in cases of risk or danger to 
life. Instead of rendering the assistance 
they might they sailed from port to port, 
and passed the best part of their time in 
harbour. He hoped the first Lord of 
the Admiralty would inform the Com- 
mittee what was the nature of the orders 
given to the commanders. 


Service Estimates. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he would 
move to reduce the Vote by the sum of 
£350, the amount paid to the com- 
manders of cruisers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,322, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1877, of the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Fishery Board in Scotland.” — (Mr. James 
Barclay.) 


Mr. HUNT said, a complaint was 
made last year from the North of 
Scotland that the commander of the 
Jackali did not set out to assist 
some fishing-smacks which were a con- 
siderable time out at sea, and about 
the safety of which some apprehensions 
were entertained; but it appeared that 
the commander was at the time watch- 
ing the weather and did not think there 
wasany danger. The duty of the cruisers 
was to protect the fisheries and keep 
order on the fishing grounds, and it was 
not intended that they should act the 
part uf tugs to bring the fishing-boats 
home. Of course, it was their duty to 
render assistance in case of danger; but 
in the mstance referred to the captain’s 
conduct was justified by the fact that all 
the boats came home safely. 

Mr. PEASE said, that the Govern- 
ment paid £3,000 to £4,000 per annum 
in this Vote which gave no satisfaction 
to any one. He hoped the Government 
would revise the Vote before next year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, a 
considerable portion of this money, as 
much as £3,000, was expended on public 
works, for the benefit of the fisheries, 
and for the protection of life. As the 
majority of the Scotch Members were in 
favour of the brand, it was not thought 
right to discontinue it. The charge 
upon the Exchequer was not more than 
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£3,000, the revenue produced by the 
brand paying for the cost of the estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
some time ago, as Chairman of a Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
fisheries on the Scotch Coast, he fre- 
quently went on board the small cruisers 
which were engaged in the protection of 
the fisheries, and he found the com- 
manders were zealous in discharging 
their duties, and gave great satisfac- 
tion to those interested in the fisheries. 
He believed that complaint was made 
of them now for the first time, and that 
it was founded on a misapprehension of 
the duties which they had to perform. 
He hoped the reduction would not be 
pressed. 

Carrain STACPOOLE asked where 
was the corresponding Vote for the Irish 
fisheries? He hoped Scotch Members 
would support the Irish fisheries as the 
Trish Members would support them. 

Mr. BUTT said, as far as he could 
ascertain, the feelings of the Scotch 
Members and of the country were in 
favour of the maintenance of this Board, 
which was a great advantage to the fish- 
ing trade, and especially the herring 
trade, the expense of which was paid by 
a small fee for branding. But what he 
wanted to say was that Ireland had had 
no such advantage, and the Irish fisheries 
stood in a very different position. He 
should, however, vote for this grant, in 
the hope that a similar Vote would be 
proposed for Ireland before long. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked in 
which way the item of £3,000 in aid of 
piers was expended ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
it was an annual Vote under the Act 5 
Geo. IV. sec. 54, and during the last two 
or three years the money had been ex- 
pended in improving the harbour of 
Anstruther. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not understand the remarks of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, as the votes 
specified certain sums paid to the com- 
manders of the cruisers. He inquired 
what were the instructions given to the 
commanders of the cruisers? The diffi- 
culties which had occurred were due to 
a want of knowledge by the fishermen 
what duties the cruisers were expected 
to perform. He also wished to know 
aaa duties of the Fishery Board 
were 
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Mr. ANDERSON said, he must press 
for information upon the subject. 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, he would 
inquire into the question as to the duties 
and pay of the naval officers of those 
cruisers. No complaint had been made 
to him on the subject except in the case 
he had mentioned. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, the general 
opinion was that these cruisers on the 
East part of the coast should be with- 
drawn altogether. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(12.) £5,705, Lunacy Commission, 
Scotland. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he would like an 
explanation. In England, the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy were paid £1,500 
a-year each. The three Masters had the 
same amount paid yearly, not by a Vote 
of that House, but under the statute by 
which they were appointed. He would 
like to know why the two Commissioners 
in Scotland, who were not in any way 
inferior to the Commissioners in Eng- 
land, should be paid only £1,000 a-year 
each ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY objected to the 
existence of the Lunacy Commission, 
not because the Commissioners were 
unfit, but because they had not suffi- 
cient duties to perform, and in conse- 
quence had shown a desire to magnify 
their office and create expense. Instead 
of complaining that the Vote was not 
larger, he thought it might be dispensed 
with altogether. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, while bearing 
testimony to the ability with which the 
Commissioners did their work, declined 
to enter into the grounds on which the 
claims for increase of salary had been 
refused. He deprecated the practice of 
Members on either side advocating the 
increase of salaries of public officers. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £6,665, Registrar General’s 
Office, Scotland. 

(14.) £82,783, Board of Supervision, 
Scotland. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 
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SUPPLY—REPORT. 


SUPPLY [18th February]. 


Postponed Resolutions [reported 23rd 
February } considered. 


Resolutions again read, as follow :— 

(4.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £90,178, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 


the year ending on the 3lst day of March Pp 


1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Office of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Home Department and Subordinate Offices.” 
(9.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £33,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Charity Commission for England and Wales.” 


(10.) “That a sum, not exceeding £22,893, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Civil Service Commission.” 


Mr. MACDONALD said, he would 
move to reduce the item of £7,500 for 
travelling expenses for Inspectors of 
Mines by the amount of £500. There 
ought to be a detailed account of the 
manner in which the money was ex- 
pended. He wished to see the Inspec- 
tors well paid, but the fact was, they 
only visited the office of a colliery, 
and not the mine itself. The fairest 
way to pay them would be by piece- 
work. 


Amendment proposed to the Fourth 
Resolution, to leave out ‘‘ £90,178,” 
and insert ‘‘ £89,678,”"—(Mr. Macdonald, ) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £90,178’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 

Mr. PEASE considered the proposal 
an illogical one. The hon. Gentleman 
wished to secure a more efficient inspec- 
tion, and the way he proposed to effect 
that was by cutting down the travelling 
expenses of the Inspectors. These ex- 
penses were paid by the Home Office, 
and in order to prevent any excuse for 
the Inspectors not travelling they were 
paid the money out of pocket, and 7s. 6d. 
per diem for rations. He believed the In- 
spectors performed their duty in a satis- 
factory manner, and hoped that the 
House would not consent to the proposed 
reduction. 

Mr. KNOWLES also supported the 
Vote. The Inspectors did their work 
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thoroughly, and whon they visited a 
mine were always ready to go below on 
the representation of the men. Their 
duty would involve the necessity of 
large travelling and other unavoidable 
expenses, and he was sorry that any re- 
flection had been cast on them, for 
they were most energetic and able 
men, and were, in his opinion, under- 
aid. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the tendency of the present 
system of inspection was to increase the 
expenses. ‘The office with which he 
was connected had last year issued a 
Circular for the purpose of securing a 
more careful inspection, and he hoped 
the Vote would be agreed to. 

Mr. BURT said, he did not find any 
fault with the Inspectors, but considered 
the travelling expenses too large, and 
wished to know whether there was any 
efficient control over the charges which 
they made ? 

Mr. D. DAVIES objected to any re- 
flection upon Inspectors of Mines, who 
were a useful body of men. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
the travelling expenses of these Inspec- 
tors were sent in detail to the Home 
Office, and examined. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, with the 
leave of the House, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Resolution agreed to. 


On the Ninth Resolution, 

Mr. JAMES said, he objected to the 
recent appointment of the Chief Com- 
missioner, on the ground that he had 
not had so much experience as the office 
required, and would move that the Vote 
be reduced by the sum of £2,000. 


Amendment proposed to the Ninth 
Resolution, to leave out ‘‘ £33,500,” 
and insert ‘‘ £31,500,”—(Mr. James, )— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘£33,500’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


Mr. ONSLOW was sorry that the 
hon. Member had thought right to criti- 
cize this appointment of the Govern- 
ment; for, on the contrary, he was of 
opinion that the Government had exer- 
cised a wise discretion in appointing Sir, 
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Seymour Fitzgerald to this important 


ost. It was true that Sir Seymour 
Fitegerald had not practised long at the 
Bar; at the same time, when he was 
first called he went regularly the North- 
ern Circuit, and pursued his occupation 
as a barrister until a fresh field was 
opened to him; but what they wanted 
as Chief Commissioner of Charities 
was not a profound lawyer, but a 
man of ability, good sense, and experi- 
ence, and the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown in that House, as a Member of a 
former Government, and in India, that 
he possessed all those qualities. He 
hoped that the Amendment would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. MONK, while admitting the 
talents of the right hon. Gentleman, 
contended that it was necessary that the 
Chief Commissioner of Charities should 
be not only a barrister of 12 years’ 
standing, but one of great and varied 
experience. No appointment that had 
been made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had caused such widespread dis- 
satisfaction. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald had had con- 
siderable experience as a lawyer, and 
the appointment was a wise one. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, there was no 
desire to attack the character or ability 
of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, but the only 
question was whether the Government 
had not put a square peg into a round 
hole. He declared that privately he 
had heard the appointment much more 
strongly “denounced by Conservative 
than by Liberal Members, and more 
than one hon. Member had assured him 
that it was the greatest mistake the 
Party had made. He considered it a 
flagrant abuse of the patronage of the 
Government. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Notwithstanding 
the denunciation of the hon. Gentle- 
man who just sat down, I trust I shall 
be able to satisfy the House that the 
appointment of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
was a good one, and certainly made for 
no consideration but the good of the 
public service. He is an able and dis- 
tinguished man; and although it may 
be said that that had nothing to do 
with it, I say it had, and that it is of 
great importance to bring such persons 
forward occasionally by appointing them 
to situations which some people out- 
of-doors think ought to be the monopoly 
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of permanent and close bureaucratic ar- 
rangements. Hehasbeena Member ofthis 
House for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and at the time that the late Lord 
Derby formed his first Administration 
filled the important office of Under 
Secretary of State for India with con- 
spicuous ability. He was afterwards 
appointed Governor of Bombay, and it 
was chiefly by his great exertions and 
zeal that the Abyssinian Expedition was 
so successful. In point of fact, he is the 
man fit for the situation to which he is ap- 
pointed. The Act of Parliament requires 
that two of the Commissioners shall be 
barristers of 12 years’ standing, and in 
this case all three of the Commissioners 
are in that position. In making the 
present appointment, I considered that 
it was not so much a question of ap- 
pointing a man of great legal experience 
and high legal knowledge as a man of 
the world, who would not take a con- 
tracted or pedantic view of his position. 
What was required was a man alto- 
gether superior to prejudice—a man of 
that enlightenment which an able man 
who had been 25 years in the House of 
Commons could not fail to possess. I 
accordingly recommended the appoint- 
ment of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald to Her 
Majesty as that of an individual who 
was perfectly competent to discharge 
the duties of the office, and if my right 
hon. Friend retains his health, I have 
not the slightest doubt that he will dis- 
charge them to the satisfaction and 
general benefit of the public. 

Tse Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that at all times it was disgraceful 
to enter into personal considerations of 
this kind, but it was more particularly 
so at a time when they were told that 
the subject of discussion was seriously 
unwell. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite objected to the remarks which 
had been made in regard to the appoint- 
ment; but he had omitted to refer to 
that which was the real objection taken 
to the appointment on that—the Liberal 
—side of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Act of Parlia- 
ment required that two of the Commis- 
sioners should be barristers of 12 years’ 
standing, and he had accurately stated 
that all the three Commissioners pos- 
sessed that qualification. What was 
really objected to was that the right 
hon. Gentleman had appointed a Gen- 
tleman who was only technically quali- 
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fied. He did not deny the ability of 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, and the public 
services which he had rendered ; but he 
did think there was something in the 
objection that the right hon. Gentleman 
was only technically qualified. The 
real question was, whether Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald passed the legal qualifications 
which the Act contemplated, and which 
in this particular instance were evidently 
evaded. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would venture to say that there were 
many hon. Gentlemen walking the hall 
at Westminster for 15 years without his 
(Sir Seymour Fitzgerald’s) qualifications. 
He thought that Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
possessed the capacity necessary for the 
administration of a great public Depart- 
ment; and though he did not say he 
was the very best man that could have 
been appointed, yet he (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien) had known of other Govern- 
ments which had made appointments 
far less meritorious. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 137; Noes 
71: Majority 66. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN thought that, as 
it was now 1 o’clock, the House ought 
not to be called on to proceed any 
further. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would move 
the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. DISRAELI thought that after 
the decision which had just been an- 
nounced, and after the House had so 
strongly expressed its opinion, this was 
a monstrous proposition. He trusted 
the hon. Gentleman would not persist 
in his Motion. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had no 
wish to take another discussion upon 
this particular Resolution, but he thought 
the consideration of the Report of Supply 
should not be carried further. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Resolution agreed to. 
The Marquess of Hartington 
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Masor O’GORMAN: I adjourn the 
House. [ Laughter. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : Sir, I beg leave 
to adjourn the House. [Much laughter.} 
Then, Sir, I beg to adjourn the debate, 
I find I am still wrong. I beg leave 
to move the adjournment of this debate, 

Mr. DISRAELI: If the House agree 
to the Motion, the remaining Resolu- 
tions on the Report will be postponed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Further Consideration of Postponed 
Resolutions deferred till Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolutions [February 24] reported, and 
agreed to. 

Bill on the First Three Resolutions ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Rares, Mr. Cuan- 
CELLOR of the Excnrqver, and Mr. Witu1am 
Henry Smiru. 

Bill on the Fourth Resolution ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rarxes, Mr. CHancetior 
of the Excuequer, and Mr. Wiui11am Henry 
Smiru. 

Bills presented, and read the first time. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cattan, Bill to provide 
for the Election of Poor Law Guardians by 
Ballot in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Catuan, Sir Cotman O’LocGuHien, Mr. 
Mavrice Brooks, and Mr. Downrna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 88.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after One 
o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 28th February, 1876. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


Ordered that the Viscount Eversley do take 
the chair in all Committees upon Private Bills 
in the absence of the Lord Redesdale from 
illness, unless where it shall have been otherwise 
directed by this House. 


MALAY PENINSULA. 


OBSERVATIONS. ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the state of things in the Malay 
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Peninsula and to move for Papers, said: 
My Lords, I shall commence by stating 
that the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies has suggested to me to wait for a 
despatch which he expects from Sir 
William Jervois; but as that despatch 
can have little reference to the greater 
part of what I desire to place before 
your Lordships, or to the Questions that 
require an answer from Her Majesty’s 
Government, and as reports continue 
to arrive of the plunder and burning of 
villages by the officials of the Straits 
Settlements, it appears necessary to 
call your Lordships’ attention without 
delay to the state of things in the Malay 
Peninsula. It might have been expected 
that the noble Earl the Colonial Secre- 
tary would have laid Papers on the Table 
at the commencement of the Session— 
since these affairs were more important 
than those of the Gambia. A paragraph 
in the Speech from the Throne refers 
to the military operations and loss of 
valuable lives in that country; and it is 
a matter of satisfaction to find an expres- 
sion of regret for the loss of those lives, 
for which loss the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies is primarily responsible— 
as also for the bloodshed, injustice, and 
expenditure which have occurred, and 
which may follow later. The same 
paragraph of Her Majesty’s Speech says 
that the military operations have re- 
established the just authority of this 
country. I hope to show to your Lord- 
ships that some of those operations and 
losses of life have happened in countries 
where there is not even a semblance of 
just authority on the part of England. 
Her Majesty’s Government will per- 
haps inform your Lordships whether all 
the military operations in Perak and also 
in Sunghi Ujong, which is more than 
100 miles away Reis Perak, and which 
had nothing to do with Mr. Birch’s 
death, were undertaken by their instruc- 
tions or at the discretion of the Colonial 
Governor? The Correspondence relating 
to the affairs of the Malay Peninsula 
shows that the Duke of Buckingham 
on the 22nd of April, 1858, Earl Gran- 
ville on the 10th of September, 1869, 
and the Earl of Kimberley on the 26th 
of August, 1871, all warned the Go- 
vernors of Singapore that they were not 
to enter into formal negotiations with 
Malay Princes, nor to extend the respon- 
sibilities of Her Majesty’s Government 
without specific instructions. It becomes, 
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therefore, equally unaccountable either 
that Sir Andrew Clarke should have ap- 
inted Residents, and that Sir William 
ervois should have assumed the Govern- 
ment of Perak by officials of his own 
without instructions, or, on the other 
hand, that the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State should have reversed the policy 
laid down by his Predecessors, and 
by the Indian Government, without 
either informing Parliament of his in- 
tentions, or taking proper precautions to 
carry out his measures without the loss 
of valuable lives. I must ask your 
Lordships to go back a little to the 
causes of the recent events. The Secre- 
tary of State on a former occasion (May 
19, 1874) informed your Lordships that 
the pirates in the tin mines of Larut 
had rendered British intervention neces- 
sary—but a dispatch of Sir Henry Ord 
of July 24, 1873 (No. 13 of the Blue 
Book), re-establishes the truth that the 
Chinese disturbers of the peace of 
Larut all proceeded from Singapore and 
Penang, and drew supplies and munitions 
from Penang without restriction. A de- 
spatch of the Earl of Kimberley of 
December 22, 1873, to Sir Andrew 
Clarke, says— 


Peninsula. 


“T feel the same difficulty as Sir Henry Ord 
in understanding how these factions can have 
been supplied from Penang with junks, boats, 
arms, ammunition, and provisions, unknown to 
the authorities of that settlement. Such a state 
of things must not be allowed to continue, and I 
request that you will impress upon the Lieu- 
tenant Governor that I expect the utmost vigi- 
lance to be exercised to prevent Penang from 
being used as the base of operations for carrying 
on an armed conflict within a neighbouring 
friendly State. 


This is sufficient to prove to your Lord- 
ships that it was from what Sir Henry Ord 
names, ‘‘ want of due vigilance.” That 
the pirates mentioned by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon), and who have 
been the pretext for Sir Andrew Clarke’s 
intervention in January, 1874, originated 
in Penang and not in the Malay Penin- 
sula. I must now refer to No. 14 of the 
Blue Book: a despatch of the Earl of 
Kimberley of September 20, 1873, to 
Sir Andrew Clarke, which desires him 
to report on the condition of affairs in 
each State, on the measures he would 
recommend, and on the advisability of 
appointing a British officer to reside in 
any of the States; this despatch con- 
cludes— 
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“Such an appointment could of course only 
be made with the full consent of the Native Go- 
vernment, and the expenses connected with it 
would have to be defrayed by the Government 
of the Straits Settlements.”’ 


Well, instead of reporting as he was in- 
structed to do, Sir Andrew Clarke, mero 
motu, makes an engagement with one of 
the claimants to the Throne of Perak, 
and with certain Chiefs, which was made 
reluctantly, for the appointment of Resi- 
dents in Perak and Larut, at a cost of 
£2,000 each, to be a first charge on the 
revenues of Perak, although in his de- 
spatch of January 26, 1874, No. 39, he 
says—‘‘This charge would be gladly 
borne by the Straits’ Government.” In 
this despatch, Paragraph 39, and in an- 
other of the same date, No. 40, he 
admits that he has exceeded his instruc- 
tions. These despatches were answered 


by the noble Ear! (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
on the 6th of March, 1874, No. 43, and 
the hesitating language of this despatch 
contrasted with the decided language of 
the noble Earl’s Predecessors. 
spatch said— 


This de- 


“As far as your explanations enable me to 
judge, I am disposed to hope, that without unduly 
compromising Her Majesty’s Government in the 
internal affairs of these States, your proceedings 
may have the effect of allaying disorders and 
promoting peaceful trade. I have formed no 
opinion as to the salaries which should be re- 
ceived by the Resident and Assistant Resident, 
if Her Majesty’s Government should determine 
to sanction these appointments.” 

In this despatch the noble Earl feared 
that a resident might perhaps compro- 
mise Her Majesty’s Government, does he 
now not fear annexation? The next do- 
cument in the Blue Book is an address 
to the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
from the Straits Association. This pro- 
bably accounts for the noble Earl having 
departed from the instructions given by 
his Predecessor (the Earl of Kimberley), 
and saddling Perak with £4,060 a-year 
for remedying the effects of the want of 
due vigilance on the part of the Penang 
Government. I will now ask leave to 
remind your Lordships of what took 
place in this House when I called your 
Lordships’ attention on the 19th May, 
1874, to the arrangements made by Sir 
Andrew Clarke. I pointed out then that 
these arrangements must lead to the 
conquest of Perak, and that the Straits 
Press was asking for the conquest of the 
whole Malay Peninsula, and entreated 
Her Majesty’s Government not to sanc- 
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tion these arrangements, and in any case 
to appoint respectable men, and not to 
allow these officers to be called Resi- 
dents, a designation, which was asso. 
ciated with ideas of conquest, and acqui- 
sition of territory. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) declined to make any 
reply, such as might have discountenan- 
ced all desire for conquest, neither did he 
allow your Lordships and the country to 
know what wasbeing prepared underhand 
and in secret. But he told your Lordships 
thatthe Malay Peninsula was “the fairest 
portion of the earth.”” He again used 
the same expression, and said the Fiji 
Islands were the fairest portion of the 
earth, when he invited your Lordships 
to consider the acquisition of those 
Islands. Doubtless in that midnight 
complaint poured into the ears of Jeze- 
bel, Ahab also described Naboth’s vine- 
yard as “the fairest portion of the 
earth;”’ and the tactics adopted in the 
case of Naboth’s vineyard have been 
adopted in the case of the Malay Penin- 
sula also; for as men of Belial were set 
up to bear false witness against Naboth, 
so also men in Singapore and elsewhere 
have set themselves up to bear false wit- 
ness against the Malays, and to accuse 
them of being pirates. I need not trouble 
your Lordships with proof that the ac- 
cusation of piracy made against these 
States of the Malay Peninsula is un- 
founded ; that matter has been amply 
and satisfactorily disposed of by a letter 
from Sir Benson Maxwell, well known 
to be a person of weight and experience 
in those countries, published in The 
Morning Post of Tuesday, the 15th of 
February. I have also here the letter 
of a Mr. Bain, who navigated in the 
Straits of Malacca for 11 years, between 
the years 1847 and 1864, and he never 
heard of any piracy, nor saw there any 
suspicious craft; and I have a letter 
from a lawyer in Penang showing that 
the so-called Chinese piracy of Larut 
originated in Penang. The noble Earl 
will remember that I repeatedly, both 
in the House and out of it, pointed out 
to him the nature and character of the 
officials proposed to be appointed as Re- 
sidents, an that such appointments 
must lead to a disaster. It has been 
pointed out by others in the following 

assage in a letter to Zhe Times, in the 

lue Book (No. 44), which was sent to 
the Colonial Office by the Straits Asso- 
ciation :— 
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“The success of Sir Andrew Clarke’s expe- 
riment, however, will depend materially on the 
personal character of the Resident who is to 
represent British power and to exercise British 
influence. If he is liked and respected by the 
Malays, he will lead them easily, as the Brookes 
have done in Borneo. But to be liked and re- 
spected he must understand them, their lan- 
guage, character, and habits ; he must be 
patient, cool, and firm, and he must be sober, 
truthful, and incorruptible.” 


It is easy to see that this portrait is 
drawn from life of what a Resident 
should or should not be. If the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State should dis- 
sent from my assertion that unfit men 
were appointed as Residents, I shall be 
obliged to ask him to lay before your 
Lordships the late Mr. Aitchison’s 
letter, and the correspondence on the 
subject between the noble Earl and my- 
self at the end of 1874 and beginning 
of 1875. The noble Earl will, however, 
hardly attempt to deny it, or else how 
could he account for not having confirmed 
these appointments made by the Straits 
authorities? When Sir Andrew Clarke 
proposed an arrangement to the Chiefs 
of Perak in January, 1874, he estab- 
lished Raja Abdullah as Sultan of 
Perak, instead of Raja Ismail, who had 
been elected Sultan three years before, 
and who had been recognized as Sultan 
by former authorities of the Straits, and 
by the greater part of the country. He 
did this, notwithstanding that he knew 
that Raja Abdullah was addicted to 
opium, and from passages in Mr. Irving’s 
Report, it is pretty clear that he was 
selected because it was hoped that he 
would be a more pliable puppet in the 
hands of the Straits Government. It 
was alleged later by Sir William Jervois 
that the Residents did not succeed in 
the objects for which they were ap- 
pointed, though Captain Speedy appears 
to have done a great deal at Larut, at 
least by his own account. Now, I would 
ask the noble Earl whether he gave 
these Residents any instructions as to 
the performance of their duties, or 
whether he left them to find them out 
by the light of nature? I have been 
lately reminded that the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
when addressing some students at Ad- 
discombe before they proceeded to India, 
told them that they would each repre- 
sent this country in India—that no civil 
officer there can have any private life. 
Did the noble Earl address any such 
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advice to his Residents. I would say a 
few words about these Residents. Captain 
Speedy was under more favourable cir- 
cumstances than any of the others, for 
he had few besides Chinese to adminis- 
ter, and he came to Larut not as a 
nominee of the Straits Government, but 
as one who had entered the service of 
the Mantri of Larut. These Residents 
it was supposed were to inculcate lessons 
of order and economy in finance, but 
the Resident in Larut at once erects a 
residency worthy of a colonial Governor. 
The Penang Gazette speaks of its ‘‘ noble 
proportions” and centre room 70 feet 
in length. He then provides himself 
with a bodyguard of Chinese, dressed in 
blue satin tunics and red circular hats, 
and he appears to have no fewer than 
17 elephants at his disposal for a picnic 
for his Penang friends. In his Report 
he invariably speaks as though he were 
the Ruler of the country, instead of the 
adviser of the Ruler. He mentions 
having circulated the copper coin of the 
Straits, and having forbidden the coin 
of the country to be received in the 
Larut Treasury. As a natural conse- 
quence the coin of the country fell into 
disuse ; and he says that, owing to the 
scarcity of copper coin, only 97 cents in- 
stead of 100 can be obtained for the 
dollar in the Larut bazaars. He then 
reports that he established a Court in 
which, as nearly as possible, he always 
follows the Indian Penal Code. Now, 
the late Mr. Iltudus Pritchard, in com- 
menting on that Code, says that its au- 
thors appear to have thought that he 
who invented a new crime conferred 
a benefit on the human race. Mr. 
Speedy did not, however, usually ad- 
minister this complicated code himself ; 
it was administered by a late clerk in 
some trading firm in the Straits. During 
the year 1874, 770 persons were tried 
by this Court. Now, though Larut has 
been represented as full of truculent 
pirates, there was only one trial for at- 
tempt to murder; 186 were tried for 
assaults, 97 for unlawful assembly, an 
offence more consistent with a depart- 
ment in a state of siege under a French 
Prefect, than with a Malay State and a 
British Resident; and 11 were tried for 
breach of conservancy: I do not know 
what offence that is, unless it be the 
new crime Mr. Pritchard said the authors 
of the code wished to invent. Of the 
administration of the Perak Residency 
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I will say nothing on account of its un- 
fortunate termination ; but as something 
has been said of it in the newspapers, I 
shall be glad to hear any defence of it 
from the noble Earl. Then a Mr. 
Davidson was appointed Resident in 
Salangore; it was known that he had 
advanced large sums to Tunku Dhya 
Uddin, and this was an obvious objection 
to his appointment, yet Sir Andrew 
Clarke excuses this appointment by 
stating that he had transferred his claims 
to Messrs. Guthrie—a transfer which, 
on the evidence of the Blue Book, is 
palpably colourable. No reply of the 
noble Karl to this dispatch of Sir Andrew 
Clarke appears in the Correspondence. 
Sir William Jervois then by proclama- 
tion, and acting without instructions 
from home, as he stated to his Legis- 
lative Council, altered the arrangement 
made by Sir Andrew Clarke, and vested 
the government of Perak in his own 
officers. He professed to do this on the 
authority of Sultan Abdullah, the man 
whom the Straits Government had set 
up instead of the Sultan who had been 
reigning for three years. A man whom 
Sir William Jervois knew to be incapa- 
citated by opium, and who, even had he 
been the lawful ruler of Perak could 
have no authority or power to transfer 
the allegiance of his subjects to fo- 
reigners. This usurpation by Sir William 
Jervois, carried out so indiscreetly by 
Mr. Birch, would perhaps be sufficient 
to account for the attack on that officer. 
The speech of Her Majesty mentions re- 
presentations to the Chinese Government, 
and an inquiry into the lamentable out- 
rage in Yunnan. Why was no similar in- 
quiry made into the circumstance of Mr. 
Birch’s death? Was it because China 
was stronger than this Malay State? 
Will the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State say whether or not Mr. Birch had 
caused one or more Malay Chiefs to be 
flogged, whether he had or had not 
burned down people’s houses, as reported 
by a Times Correspondent, and done acts 
which were tyrannical in one who was 
not a Ruler, but only an adviser of the 
Ruler ? If the consent of Raja Abdullah 
to Sir William Jervois’s assumption of 
the Government of Perak gives a sem- 
blance of authority to the Straits Go- 
vernment in Perak, that cannot be al- 
leged in another country where no such 
transfer of the ruling power took place. 
Yet Sir William Jervois, when he had | 
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obtained troops, invaded Sunghi Ujong, 
a country separated from Perak by the 
State of Salangore. As Sunghi Ujong 
is not in all the maps, the case will be 
better understood by comparing the 
Malay Peninsula to Italy. Perak corre- 
sponds to Tuscany, Salangore to the 
States of the Church, Malacca and 
Johore to Naples, and Sunghi Ujong 
would correspond to Benevento or some 
place in the Kingdom of Naples, in the 
interior, on the southern slopes of the 
Appenines—so that it is separated from 
Perak by Salangore, or the States of 
the Church. A battle was fought in 
Sunghi Ujong, in which eight of Her 
Majesty’s troops were killed. So little 
was it believed in this country that a 
general invasion of the Malay Peninsula 
was being carried on that Zhe Times fell 
into natural mistake of describing this 
action as having occurred in Perak. It 
will be remembered that it has been 
alleged that the intervention in the 
Malay Peninsula was dictated by a 
desire for civilization and the welfare of 
the Malays. Here is one of the results 
of Sir Andrew Clarke’s policy as de- 
scribed by Zhe Straits Times— 


“Great dissatisfaction has been expressed 
amongst the troops at the disposal of the money 
derived from the sale of the cattle captured in 
Sri Menanti by the troops. They were afterwards 
sold by public auction in Sunghi Ujong, and 
although only realizing a wretched average of 
7 dollars a-piece, the total sum amounted to 
nearly 1,500 dollars, and this sum has been 
placed to the credit of the Sunghi Ujong trea- 
sury, to cover part of the expense of the expedi- 
tion.” 


Peninsula. 


I prefer not to use any words of my own 
to describe the acts of the Straits autho- 
rities and their troops in Sunghi Ujong, 
lest some should think them excessive 
and others inadequate. I will therefore 
place before your Lordships the com- 
ments of two of the principal newspapers 
of Singapore. Zhe Straits Times of 
January 8 says— 

“We must confess that in reading our special 
correspondent’s description of the march of 
Colonel Clay’s column in Sunghi Ujong 
it rather jars on one’s feelings to read that Cap- 
tain de Fontaine and his Arabs brought up the 
rear with orders to burn and destroy everything 
as they advanced, which order they carried out 
in the most emphatic manner.” 

The Straits Observer, of January 4, 
says— 

“We do not know what our French, German, 
or American fellow-colonists may think, but 


see ee 





Englishmen must feel very small when they 
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read in yesterday’s Straits Times the accounts 
so unctuously given of the proceedings of the 
British force now operating in Sunghi Ujong. 
Mind, we have invaded the country without cause. 
We have not a murdered officer to avenge, as in 
Perak, nor have we any treaty, convention, 
pact, or agreement of any kind to justify our 
placing our foot on their soil against the in- 
habitants’ wish, nor have these people done 
more than defend their country against invaders, 
who will assuredly rue the day they did so as 
soon as the news reaches England.” 


When the Colonial Press expresses itself 
in this manner, it fully exonerates me 
from any charge of precipitation in 
calling the attention of the House to 
such proceedings, and to the way in 
which they have imperilled the fair fame 
of England. Your Lordships will have 
observed that a force of Arabs are men- 
tioned, who made a blackened line 
through what has beencalled the “‘ fairest 
portion of the earth.” I believe these 
men were collected from various nation- 
alities: certainly no Arab among them 
would be received by his respectable 
fellow-countrymen. ‘Their leader is a 
Canadian Frenchman, with traditions of 
Huron and Iroquois warfare. Should 
not this remind the noble Earl of Lord 
Chatham’s protest against such warfare 
and such allies? A little before this 
time a notification was made by the 
Colonial Office that no measures were to 
be taken for the annexation of any part 
of the Malay Peninsula. This order 
from the Colonial Office does not appear 
to have had any effect, or to have been 
attended to. Is it possible that when 
this telegraphic order was sent out the 
telegraphic cable did not work, for at 
one time an interruption took place? 
But how is it that although the 
murderer of Mr. Birch has been re- 
ported to have been killed operations 
are still continued and more villages 
are burned? Is it intended to drive 
out all the Malays from Perak to make 
way for Chinese immigrants? Does the 
Colonial Office propose to establish a 
Chinese colony in Perak, and has it 
counted the cost of maintaining troops 
in Perak, without which the Chinese 
faction fights will continue? The 
Malay population was formerly looked 
to as a counterpoise against the enor- 
mous Chinese immigration into the 
Straits Settlements. ‘he Malays never 
gave us any trouble. That element 


of safety is now removed, and the 
strength of the Chinese will be greatly 
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increased. Then there is the incident 
of the burning by a young Civil officer 
of the house and property of a China- 
man, who had given information about 
Mr. Birch, but had not saved his life. 
Can the noble Earl say whether he has 
inquired who was the perpetrator of that 
disgraceful act, and how he has dealt 
with an official capable of such conduct ; 
and will he inform the House whether 
he has yet ordered compensation to the 
Chinaman for the loss of his property ? 
Will the noble Earl inform your Lord- 
ships how much his policy has already 
cost the country in lives and expenditure, 
and whether as many lives have not 
been lost as in the Ashantee Expedition? 
How many officers and men have died 
of jungle fever or cholera besides those 
that have been reported? To conclude, 
will Her Majesty’s Government justify 
the bloodshed which has taken place, 
and state whether they or the officials in 
the Straits are directing the measures 
which have involved this country in a 
course for which it was entirely unpre- 
pared, of invasion and conquest. I 
would suggest that the best way out 
of these embarrassments would be to 
re-instate Sultan Ismail, the de jure, and 
till Sir Andrew Clarke’s intervention 
the de facto Ruler of Perak. To convert 
the Residents into Consuls, respectable 
men depending on the Foreign Office, 
like Her Majesty’s Consul in Siam, or 
under the Indian Office, if the Foreign 
Office will not havethem, and to purge the 
administration of the Straits. On a for- 
mer occasion I pointed out the disorga- 
nized state of the Government of the 
Straits Settlements as a reason for not 

undertaking further responsibility in the 
Malay Peninsula. Since that time there 
has been little improvement, and at this 
time the number of ‘ unconfirmed” offi- 
cials and acting appointments, are the 
subject of general complaint in the 
Straits, and in the Colonial Press: I 

then mentioned that the system of 
‘‘virements”’ or transfer of unexpended 
balances, as the noble Earl then named 
it, or of spending money for a purpose 

different from that for which it had been 

voted had become general in the Straits 

Government; I should fear that this bad 
example has affected the noble Earl 

himself, since he has eked out the re- 

sources of the Fiji revenue by transfer- 

ring an unexpended Judge of Penang to 

Fiji. I gather from the newspapers that 
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out of four Judges belonging to the 
Straits, only one is at his post. Perhaps 
the noble Earl follows the maxim, 
‘Inter Arma silent leges.” But the 
non-official members of the Legislative 
Council at Singapore do not agree with 
it, and gave to the Governor this protest 
for transmission to the Secretary of 
State. 


* Legislative Council, Singapore, 

“Oct. 29th, 1875. 
“We, the undersigned, non-officials members 
of the Legislative Council in the Straits Settle- 
ments, respectfully protest against the decision 
of the right hon. the Secretary of State, as 
conveyed by a despatch, dated 5th August last, 
to charge the Colony with the half salary of the 
Judge of Penang during his absence connected 
with, or whilst engaged in, the duties of Acting 
Chief Justice of Fiji. ‘And we furthermore 
protest against any portion of his salary, whilst 
so employed, being charged to the revenues of 
this Colony; because, if it is considered that, 
without injury to the interest of Penang, one of 
its Judges may be granted an extension of leave 
for the purpose of undertaking a special service 
in no way connected with the Straits Settle- 
ments, it is only just and fair that the Colony 
should be relieved of all expense connected 
therewith, because it is alienating the revenue 
for Imperial or other purposes with which this 
Colony has nothing whatever to do, and estab- 

lishing a precedent prejudicial to its interests. 

“ (Signed) 
“H. A. K. Wuampoa, J. SHenrorp, 
Tuomas Scorr, R. Lrrriz, R. B. 
Reap. 


“Singapore, 29th Oct., 1875.” 


Last Saturday’s newspapers announced 
that Mr. Whampoa had received a de- 
coration of St. George and St. Michael, 
at the noble Earl’s recommendation. 
Perhaps the noble Earl will inform your 
Lordships why he has not also rewarded 
the other four sturdy and independent 
defenders of financial order, especially 
Mr. Read, who has long enjoyed the 
esteem of his fellow-colonists. 


Moved That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty for further 
Yorrespondence respecting the Malay 
Peninsula.—(Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
their Lordships would hardly expect 
him to follow step by step the extremely 
discursive, not to say rambling, state- 
ment of the noble Lord. Twohours, he 
thought, would scarcely suffice to follow 
the noble Lord in the multitudinous 
points he had brought before their Lord- 
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ships, if anything like a clear explana- 
tion was to be given on those points. 
There were, however, some points on 
which he felt bound at once to state the 
facts—and thisnot because Her Majesty’s 
Government were attacked, but because 
the charges brought forward by the 
noble Lord bore unfairly and unjustly 
against persons who were absent from 
this country. He must protest against 
the course taken by the noble Lord. 
When the noble Lord mentioned to him 
his intention to bring this question under 
the notice of Parliament, he told the 
noble Lord that the Government had 
every desire that it should be brought 
before Parliament; but that the Papers 
were not yet complete, owing to one 
despatch, which Sir William Jervois 
considered essential to a thorough under- 
standing of the case, not yet being among 
them, and the Government thought that 
in justice to all parties concerned the 
case ought not to be presented to the 
Legislature till the Papers: were com- 
plete. Notwithstanding that, the noble 
Lord had thought fit to proceed in a 
business which it was absolutely im- 
possible rightly to understand without 
the Papers. The noble Lord had spared 
no one in his sweeping censure—he had 
used very strong language indeed as 
against Her Majesty’s Government and 
as against other persons concerned in the 
late transactions in Malaya, including 
by implication the noble Earl the late 
Secretary for the Colonies ; but the noble 
Lord had intimated that since the present 
Colonial Secretary received the Seals of 
office there had been a great change in 
the policy of the Colonial Office as re- 
garded the Malay Peninsula. It would 
have been well if the noble Lord had 
given any kind of proof in support of 
that assertion ; but not one tittle of evi- 
dence had he brought forward to support 
his statements. No doubt, from the first 
the noble Lord had been an universal 
and indiscriminate prophet of evil. 
When he (the Earl of Carnarvon) came 
into office he stated in a despatch that 
he did not feel it necessary to make any 
change in that policy, but approved the 
provisional appointment of the Resi- 
dents. He thought the circumstances 
which had subsequently occurred showed 
he had acted with caution. The Papers, 
which he hoped to lay on the Table 
before many days had elapsed, would 
show how the case with respect to those 
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Residents really stood, and when the 
noble Lord had read them he would be 
likely to find good reason why he should 
modify the opinion he had expressed 
that evening. If the noble Lord’s speech 
had been simply an attack upon Her 
Majesty’s Government he should have 
left it unanswered—at least, until the 
Papers had been laid upon the Table; 
but the noble Lord went further, and 
imputed blame of the severest kind to 
the officers who were employed in the 
suppression of the disturbances—persons 
who had done no more than their duty, 
and had done it, he believed, with great 
moderation and forbearance. He could 
not justify himself if he were to sit in 
that House and hear the statements of 
the noble Lord with reference to those 
officers and allow them to go uncontra- 
dicted. A very wise and wholesome 
rule prevailed in their Lordships’ House 
that when any Member of it intended 
to bring a charge against the conduct of 
another Member he should give notice 
of that intention to the person con- 
cerned. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
was understood to say that he had not 
brought charges against the personal 
character of the officers. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
the noble Lord, in the remarks he had 
made, had put forth to the whole world 
that our officers had sanctioned a system 
of violence, cruelty, and devastation 
which if true would have been highly 
censurable. If such charges were to be 
brought against any Member of their 
Lordships’ House, the rule to which he 
had referred required that notice should 
be given him beforehand. If that was 
only fair in the case of men who could 
attend in their places and on the instant 
reply to the charges made against them, 
how much stronger was the necessity for 
notice in the case of officers serving at 
distant stations? But though notice had 
not been given to those officers, he (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) happened to have at 
hand some documents from which he 
could quote extracts to meet the charges 
of violence, cruelty, and devastation so 
lavishly scattered by the noble Lord. In 
the Papers which he would lay before 
their Lordships within a week or two 
were passages from Instructions written 
by Sir William Jervois and by the 
principal officers engaged in the opera- 
tions to which he now front to call the 
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attention of their Lordships. On the 
22nd of November Sir William Jervois 
wrote— 


Peninsula. 


“There is, however, one broad principle which 
I should desire to guide you as far as possible, 
and which I wish you to impress, not only upon 
the officers in command of the forces, but upon 
the officers commanding any expedition—viz., 
to avuid, as far as possible, the punishment of 
the innocent along with those engaged in armed 
resistance to the Government of Perak. I am 
aware that under present circumstances it is 
difficult to discriminate ; but, so far as possible, 
with a due regard to the safety of our own 
forces, I desire that all places shall be treated 
as friendly until there is evidence to the con- 
trary, and that punishment shall, as far as 
possible, be confined to places where resistance 
1s made.” 


On the 7th of December Major General 
Colborne, commanding, issued these In- 
structions— 


“‘ The Major-General commanding desires that 
in camp and on the march all officers will give 
particular attention to the prevention of the ap- 
propriation of property of any kind except by 
order and by regular payment. The setting fire 
to or destruction of property, except under 
orders from competent authority, is strictly for- 
bidden. It is important that all natives of the 
country and others (with the exception of those 
in arms and opposing the advance of the troops) 
are to be held as friendly, and to be treated with 
consideration, and encouraged to bring in sup- 
plies for the use of the troops.” 


General Ross, the next in command . 
wrote— 


“ Captain Young moved his party in a similar 
manner up the right bank toa village of the 
same name. His orders were to collect any arms, 
but not to destroy or injure houses or property, 


” 


as the inhabitants have been well disposed. 


From the next extract he had to read it 
would be seen that General Colborne 
felt it necessary to order fire to be opened 
and loss to be inflicted on a particular 
place; but he expressed a regret for 
having to do so, and alleged that it was 
necessary. He wrote— 


“T have instructed Major Amiel to open fire 
on this place, and to inflict such loss as he may 
be able to; also to land and destroy houses and 
property in the vicinity. Much as this necessity 
may be regretted, I see no other means of endea- 
vouring at once to stop the commencement of a 
practice which, if allowed to extend, might be 
followed up by disastrous results. A detach- 
ment of 50 men, 3rd Buffs, and 50 Goorkhas 
arrived here yesterday under command of Colonel 
Storey. It is my intention to desire Brigadier- 
General Ross, C.B, to send an additional 100 
men of the 3rd Buffs to Blanja, sothat I may be 
enabled to send a detachment to occupy Bhota 
or the neighbourhood.” ° 


He (the Earl of Carnarvon) thought it 


would be found that every one of the 
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officers, whether superior or subordinate, 
constantly followed out the line of general 
instructions laid down by Sir William 
Jervois and the General in command— 
namely, to avoid destruction of property 
whenever it was possible to so. So far 
as he could see, there had been no wan- 
ton destruction of property, and certainly 
no wanton destruction of life, on our 
part. He could see no traces of any- 
thing which justly deserved the name of 
excess. It was impossible that war 
could be conducted without many things 
occurring, which everybody ought to 
regret; but when the officers engaged 
in the Malay operations were found lay- 
ing down instructions which ‘strictly 
forbad destruction of property, and en- 
forcing respect towards the lives and 
possessions of the well-disposed Natives, 
he thought it hard, cruel, and monstrous 
that any Member of their Lordships’ 
House should make such charges against 
those officers as the noble Lord had 
brought forward on no better foundation 
than scraps from the local papers. He 


should not go into the whole of the trans- 
actions ; but their Lordships would re- 
member that the disturbances arose with 
the murder of Mr. Birch, who was at 
the time acting as Resident. 


Troops 
were sent to the spot, and the distur- 
bances in Perak were being brought to 
an end, when, in consequence of a fight 
between two Chinese factions, it became 
necessary to order two detachments of 
troops to interfere for the purpose of 
restoring peace. At the time of these 
occurrences, a further disturbance arose 
on the frontier. A pass was seized and 
stockaded, and at that pass a concentra- 
tion of Malays was effected. No doubt 
that was a most serious moment. Had 
the authorities shown any vacillation 
or irresolution, the disturbances might 
have extended so widely that they would 
have become a general war. Our troops 
were re-inforced, and the stockade was 
carried in a most gallant manner. It was 
found that the chiefs of the villages were 
in the stockade at the time the success- 
ful attack was made upon it. Until the 
Papers had been laid upon the Table of 
the House it would be impossible satis- 
factorily to discuss the policy of our ac- 
tion in the Malay Peninsula either past 
or future; but he felt bound to say that 
he had no doubt whatever that the course 
which had been taken by us in that 
Peninsula during the last few months 


The Eari of Carnarvon 


{LORDS} 
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had been the means of saving this 
country from one of those little, but 
costly, wars with which we were too 
familiar. Had the Government hesi- 
tated or vacillated instead of acting as 
they had done with vigour and energy, 
the war would have spread from one 
end of the Peninsula to the other. The 
murder of Mr. Birch had taken the Go- 
vernment by surprise, and it had been 
followed immediately by a considerable 
local disturbance which, for the moment, 
placed our people there in a most critical 
position. There were but few troops on 
the spot, and, to increase the difficulty, 
the telegraphic communication at this 
important moment was imperfect. For- 
tunately, however, troops were obtained 
from Hongkong and from India, and in 
the course of a very few weeks 3,000 men 
were collected there; and it was to that 
rapid concentration of our troops at the 
point of danger that our final success 
was due. Had the number of men 
brought together been fewer, or had they 
been assembled more slowly, the conse- 
quences might have been most disas- 
trous. The noble Lord had found no 
word of praise for the military and 
naval officers and men who had taken 
part in the Expedition; but in his (the 
Earl of Carnarvon’s) judgment both the 
sailors and the soldiers who were en- 
gaged in it on this occasion, as they 
always did, had shown the greatest gal- 
lantry, they had performed the most ar- 
duous duties, and had surmounted the 
most formidable difficulties ; and, in short, 
both services had shown those <jualities 
which always distinguished them, and 
upon which the country could invariably 
rely with the most absolute certainty. It 
was not for him to claim credit for Her 
Majesty’s Governmeut in this matter ; 
but he might venture to express his opi- 
nion that they deserved some amount of 
credit for the fact that they were alive 
to the danger and that they concentrated 
their forces in time. It was not so very 
long ago, while India was under the 
control of the East India Company, 
whose Government the noble Lord looked 
back upon with so much regret, that a 
similar disturbance occurred in the same 
part of the country. It being met ina 
somewhat feeble and vacillating man- 
ner, our troops were routed and two of 
our guns were taken. It being necessary 
that the ignominy we had sustained 
should be wiped out, more energetic 
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steps were ultimately taken; but it was 
only after a 12 months’ severe fighting 
that the campaign was brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. If any further 

roof were required of the fatal effect 
which delay and vacillation in the con- 
duct of such a war entailed, we had only 
to look at the result of Dutch operations 
in Sumatra, where for the last two years 
that nation, in the same country, against 
the same race, and under almost the 
same conditions, had been wasting life 
and treasure unsuccessfully, just because 
they could not make up their minds in 
the first instance to send out a force 
of sufficient strength to accomplish their 
object. He must further point out that, 
much as he regretted the necessity for 
sending out this Expedition, it had in 
one respect been eminently useful ; be- 
cause not only had we succeeded in 
bringing three of the murderers of Mr. 
Birch to trial, but indirectly we had 
shown such nations as Burmah and 
China that English justice would pursue 
its object under all difficulties, and had 
given them to understand how great a 
Power we were in the East. In conclu- 


sion, he asserted that while our military 
measures had been well and efficiently 
carried out, the greatest moderation and 


forbearance had been exhibited; and he 
expressed a strong hope that before any 
long time had elapsed ail enmities in the 
Peninsula would be composed, that 
fitting punishment would be inflicted 
upon the murderers of Mr. Birch, and 
that order and peace would be restored 
in what might be well termed one of the 
fairest parts of the world. 

Te Kart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
entirely concurred with the noble Earl 
in the view that it was impossible to 
discuss this subject satisfactory until the 
whole of the Papers relating to it were 
upon the Table. He had no desire to 
disclaim any responsibility that properly 
belonged to him ; and was ready to admit 
that although he had not actually sanc- 
tioned the act of Sir Andrew Clarke in 
appointing a Resident in the Peninsula, 
still he was at first inclined to think 
that step promised well; and in fair- 
ness to that gentleman he must observe 
that he had had no opportunity of ex- 

ressing any official opinion on the course 
e had pursued. He preferred, how- 
ever, not to express a more decided opi- 
nion on that matter until he had seen 
the Papers relating to the subject, But 
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upon another point adverted to by the 
noble Earl—namely, the conduct of our 
naval and military forces engaged in the 
Expedition—there was no reason what- 
ever for delaying to express our opinion, 
heartily and frankly. The despatches 
of the commanding officers had been 
laid before the public both by the Go- 
vernment and the newspapers, and, 
whatever might be our opinion upon the 
general policy of the Expedition, every 
one must feel that the manner in which 
the operations were carried out reflected 
the highest credit upon all concerned ; 
and it was not without considerable pain 
that he had heard the remarks of the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley of Alderley) 
in reference to this subject. The con- 
duct of both our naval and our military 
forces was beyond all praise, and they 
had promptly and courageously dis- 
charged their duty under circumstances 
the difficulties of which were by no 
means to be underrated. As regarded 
alleged acts of inhumanity committed by 
our men, he felt bound to accept fully 
the denial of the accuracy of those im- 
putations which had been given by the 
noble Earl, and he should be surprised 
and bitterly disappointed if it should 
turn out that there was the slightest 
foundation for them. No doubt many 
things were done in a state of war which 
afterwards caused regret; but after all 
it must be remembered that war was war, 
and it must be expected that some things 
would occur which would occasion pain- 
ful reflections. But on the whole, he 
thought that the conduct of our naval 
and military officers and men engaged 
in this Expedition would be found to 
deserve the approbation of that House. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, in reply, that he complained of the 
noble Earl’s putting words into his 
mouth to obtain cheers from his Friends. 
He had said nothing of Her Majesty’s 
troops; he had spoken of an Arab force, 
and M. Fontaine was not in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army List. The noble Earl had 
given no answer as to what these forces 
were doing in Sunghi Ujong. As he 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley) was not a 
military man, he had not given any 
opinion of the military operations from 
a military point of view. 


On Question, resolved in the negative. 


Peninsula. 


House adjourned at half-past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 28th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrer — Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Elections, appointed. 
Suppty—considered in Committee—Crvit SERVICE 
Estates — Class II. — Resolutions [Feb- 

ruary 25] reported. 

Pusuic Brrts — Second Reading — Exchequer 
Bonds (£4,080,000) * [89] ; Consolidated Fund 
(£4,080,000) *. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Manchester Post Oftice * [72]; Epping Forest * 

66]. 

Po: SE Ee 
Buxton) * [79]. 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Land (Ireland) Provisional Orders * [71], and 
passed. 


(Saint James, 


PRIVILEGE—22 GEO. III. c. 45—THE 
MESSRS. ROTHSCHILD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, or not, in 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, the proposed payment to Messrs. 
Rothschild, one of which firm being also 
a Member of this House, of a commis- 
sion of 2} per cent.on the amount of 
the Suez Canal Purchase, brings the 
said Member within the provisions of 
the Act 22 Geo. 38, c. 45; and, if so, 
what action the Government propose to 
take on the subject ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it does not 
appear to me that this Question ought 
to be addressed to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and I may say further, that 
on referring to the statute which the 
hon. Member has mentioned, I am doubt- 
ful whether it ought even to be ad- 
dressed to the Law Officers of the Crown. 
I read in that statute that which indi- 
cates that it is a question neither for 
the Government nor for the Law Officers, 
but one for Her Majesty’s Courts of 
Law. It says that any Member of this 
House offending under the circumstances 
referred to shall forfeit the sum of £500 
for every day on which he sits or votes 
in this House to any person who shall 
sue for the same in any of Her Majesty’s 
Courts at Westminster. In these cir- 


cumstances, as it appears to be open to 
any of Her Majesty’s subjects to sue 
for that penalty, I think it is not for 
the Government or for the Law Officers 
of the Crown to give any information 
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on the subject, but for those who are 
directly interested in the question. 

Str NATHANIEL ROTHSCHILD : 
Sir, I hope the House will allow me to 
make a personal statement on this mat- 
ter. I feel it my duty to declare that I 
am not a partner in the house of which 
my father is the head, either in London 
or Paris. I have no doubt that the 
House will accept that statement from 
me; but, if it is necessary, I am autho- 
rized by my father to say that the deed 
of partnership of the firm of Rothschild, 
both in London and on the Continent, 
can be inspected by any one whom this 
House may choose to appoint. 


RAILWAYS—THE PASSENGER DUTY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If the 
decision of the House of Lords in the 
case of the North London Railway upon 
the two points; first, of stoppage of 
trains at every station; and, secondly, 
the charge on third class return tickets, 
will lead him to make any modification 
or re-adjustment in the mode of asses- 
sing the Passenger Duty ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he understood 
that the decision of the House of Lords 
was in favour of the Board of Inland 
Revenue in regard to the mode in which 
the duties were to be levied on passen- 
gers, and not only confirmed the view 
which the Inland Revenue Board always 
contended for, but carried it somewhat 
further. It was the intention of that 
Board to adhere to that which they had 
always maintained was the proper mode 
of assessing passenger duty; but they 
would not attempt to avail themselves 
of that part of the judgment which 
seemed to carry their claim further than 
they had previously applied it. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND)—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION, 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring in a Bill this Session for amend- 
ing the Law relating to Agricultural 
Holdings in Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, that a Billon the subject had been 
prepared, and he was authorized to state 
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that it would be introduced in the House 
of Lords on an early day by the Lord 
President of the Council. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND)—VACCINE 
LYMPH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, Whether he will 
consider the desirability of placing the 
Cow Pock Institution under the control 
of the Irish Local Government Board, 
and of increasing the grant to such in- 
stitution so as to enable vaccine lymph 
to be supplied gratuitously in Ireland as 
it is in England ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, he believed that the institu- 
tion referred to was a private one, and, 
he therefore could not say how far it 
was possible to put it under the control 
of the Irish Local Government Board ; 
but if the grant should be increased in 
order to enable vaccine lymph to be 
supplied gratuitously in Ireland, he 
thought the administration of such in- 
creased grant should be under the 
control of that Department, and he was 
now engaged in a correspondence with a 
view to effect that object. 


ARMY—ACCOMMODATION FOR 
SOLDIERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M’ARTHUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If it be true, as reported, that in Fort 
Gomer, Gosport, there are in No. 3 
Room three men, three women, and 
nine children ; in No. 4 Room, two men, 
three women, and nine children; in No. 
14 Room, three men, three women, and 
nine children; in No. 15 Room, three 
men, three women, and eight children ; 
and that in none of the rooms referred 
to are there partitions, screens, or cur- 
tains; and, if it be true, that there are 
similar instances of over-crowding also 
in Fort Grange; and, if so, whether 
steps will be taken to remedy such over- 
crowding ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that in respect to Fort Gomer the 
statement in the Question was correct, 
except as to the number of children, 
which was smaller. The rooms were 
large rooms, and at night curtains 
were put up, though they were not 
kept up during the day, because, being 
casemates, they would obstruct both 
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the ventilation and the light in the 
day time. Unfortunately, those forts 
were not near a place where lodgings 
could be procured, and the men sub- 
mitted to inconvenience rather than be 
separated by a distance of two miles 
from their work, their comrades, and 
the reading rooms. In the case of Fort 
Grange, there were two families in those 
rooms which were built for 14 men, and 
therefore, as far as cubic space was con- 
cerned, there, as also at Fort Gomer, 
there was ample space for the inmates. 
He would endeavour to see what could 
be done, but the matter was one of ex- 
treme difficulty, because there was not 
barrack accommodation in the neigh- 
bourhood. However, every provision 
would be made by the officer in com- 
mand as far as possible to preserve de- 
cency and order. 


COAL MINES — USE OF BLASTING 
POWDER.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he has yet had the opinions of the 
Inspectors of Mines laid before him on 
the use of blasting powder in fiery mines ; 
and,if he has had such Report, if he 
will lay the same upon the Table, with 
the Report on the Swaith Mine Ex- 
plosions ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received the opinions 
alluded to, together with the Report, 
and both would be laid on the Table. 


EGYPT—GENERAL FADEIEFF. 
QUESTION. 


Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the report that General Fadeieff, an 
officer of the Russian Staff, is about 
to be appointed Minister of War in 
Egypt ? 

Mr. BOURKE: From the reports 
received at the Foreign Office, it appears 
that General Fadeieff, at the request of 
the Khedive and with the consent of the 
Russian Government, has proceeded to 
Egypt, and it was supposed that he 
would be employed in the re-organiza- 
tion of the Egyptian Army. No con- 
firmation of this supposition has been 
received as yet. There does not appear 
to be any intention of appointing him 
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Minister of War, that post being now 
held, and its duties efficiently performed, 
by his Highness Hussein Pasha, the 
Khedive’s second son. 


Merchant Shipping 


ARMY—SALE OF COMMISSIONS—THE 
ROYAL WARRANT OF 1870. 
QUESTION, 


Coronet EGERTON LEIGH asked 

the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther there is any intention of altering 
the Royal Warrant of the 29th Decem- 
ber 1870, by which six weeks must elapse 
after an Officer has made application to 
sell his Commission before such permis- 
sion is granted, he being possibly very 
ill or in a dying state; if he would ex- 
plain to the House why such permission 
cannot be granted in consequence of the 
expense, and how it should cost the 
country one million sterling if such per- 
mission were granted to an officer apply- 
ing to sell at once; andif an Act of Par- 
liament be requisite to cancel the Clause 
semioned, why it should not be brought 
in? 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: There 
is no intention of altering the Royal 
Warrant referred to. I appear to have 
been misunderstood in what I have said 
on this subject with respect to the amount 
involved. What I said or meant to say 
was that the change proposed would se- 
riously reduce the saving of £1,100,000 
taken credit for in the original Estimate. 
Officers remain in precisely the same po- 
sition in this respect as before the aboli- 
tion of Purchase, and I cannot undertake 
to bring in a Bill to alter it, however 
much I may feel for surviving relations 
in certain cases. 


FIJI ISLANDS—THE EPIDEMIC. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. KINNAIRD asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Report 
of the Court of Inquiry which was held 
to investigate the circumstances con- 
nected with the lamentable introduction 
of measles into Fiji by Her Majesty’s 
ship ‘‘ Dido?” 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said that no 
Court of Inquiry had been held with re- 
spect to the introduction of measles into 
Fiji, but there were some Papers on the 


Mr, Bourke 
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subject, including a report of the captain 
of the Dido, which he would lay upon 
the Table. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT — THE 
“ STRATHCLYDE.” —QUESTION. 


Tae Marquess or HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether any official inquiry will be held 
in order to ascertain the cause of the 
Dover Harbour authorities, as reported, 
not rendering timely assistance to the 
passengers and crew of the steam-ship 
‘‘ Strathclyde,” whereby lives were lost 
which might, it appears, have otherwise 
been saved ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
Coroner’s jury having found a verdict of 
‘Manslaughter” against the master of 
the Franconia, it is impossible for the 
Board of Trade to institute an inquiry 
into the sinking of the Strathelyde until 
they know the issue of any proceedings 
which may be consequent on that ver- 
dict. Nor can they order an official 
inquiry into the conduct of the Dover 
Harbour authorities except as a part of 
an inquiry into the casualty. The Dover 
Board are, however, making a thorough 
investigation into the conduct of the 
master of the J’almerston, the harbour 
tug. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—GRAIN- 
LADEN VESSELS.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
have any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House a return of the number of 
British vessels laden with grain in bulk 
which have been ‘totally lost, with their 
crews, within the last twenty years ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY : I find 
it difficult to ascertain what grain ships 
are loaded in bulk which are afloat; I 
should therefore despair of finding what 
grain ships loaded in bulk have gone to 
the bottom during the last 20 years. If 
a Return were asked of the number of 
grain ships, however loaded, which have 
been lost during half that period—that 
is, since Zhe Wreck Register began—it 
might be made with a good deal of 
trouble and expense; but what end 
would be served? No one disputes that 
a grain cargo is a very dangerous one, 
and the Government are using their ut- 
most efforts to check its mode of stowage 
under the provisions of the recent Act, 
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CRIMINAL LAW-—-THE CONVICT ED- 
WARD O’MEAGHER CONDON, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the Government have any informa- 
tion as to an instruction by the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America to their Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, to inquire into the circumstances 
of the conviction of Edward O’Meagher 
Condon, an American citizen; and to 
report whether the United States should 
interfere by a remand for his release or 
an appeal to British clemency ; and, whe- 
ther the Government will lay before the 
House information as to the charge upon 
which Condon was convicted, his sen- 
tence, and present place of imprisonment? 

Mr. BOURKE: On the 28th of Fe- 
bruary, 1874, a Petition was submitted 
to the House of Representatives in the 
United States by Mr. Banning, Member 
from Ohio, with reference to the case of 
Edward O’Meagher Condon, and on the 
3rd of April a resolution of the House of 
Representatives was passed requesting 
the President to cause a representation 
to be made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment favouring the release of the con- 
vict. That resolution was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
where if remained until the 2nd of 
March, 1875. On that day the Chair- 
man of the Committee brought it before 
the Senate, and asked to be discharged 
from the further consideration of it. 
That request was agreed to, and the re- 
solution of the House of Representatives 
referred to by the hon. Member was thus 
disposed of. A telegram has appeared 


inthe papers within the last few days | 


announcing that the House of Repre- 
sentatives have lately passed a resolu- 
tion similar to that passed in 1874, but 
no official information has reached us on 
the subject. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Edward O’Meagher Condon, an 
American citizen, is now a prisoner in 
Spike Island Convict Prison ; and, if so, 
whether he has been handcuffed or 
chained in his cell during any portion of 
his imprisonment; and, if so, how often, 
and for how long a period, and for what 
reasons such punishment has been in- 
flicted ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The hon. 


Member must have been misled by in- 
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formation he has received. The prisoner 
named is not in Spike Island Convict 
Prison and never has been there. He 
has never been handcuffed and has never 
been chained. 


“ Vanguard.” 


PARLIAMENT—POSTPONEMENT OF 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


RESOLUTION. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be 
postponed until after the Notice of Mo- 
tion relating to the loss of H.M.S. 
“ Vanguard.” —(Mr. Disraeli.) 


LOSS OF H.M.S. “ VANGUARD.” 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Mr. GOSCHEN, on rising— 


“To call attention to the loss of H.MS. 
Vanguard and the proceedings taken subsequent 
thereto ; and to move for a Copy of further 
Correspondence relating thereto.” 


said, that a very few words would, he 
trusted, be enough to justify the course 
which he took. As he had said be- 
fore, he should have preferred that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
have himself delivered a statement upon 
the subject in the first instance, as 
it would, perhaps, have been possible 
for the right hon. Gentleman in that case 
to have given a clearer and more con- 
secutive history of the transaction; but 
when asked to adopt that course, the 
right hon. Gentleman replied, in a tone 
of cheery pugnacity that he would give 
him (Mr. Goschen) an opportunity of 
taking the opinion of the House in the 
matter. But what it was desirable to 
know was, not the opinion of the House, 
not the opinion of outsiders—that had 
already been sufficiently expressed— 
but the views of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty himself with reference 
to the loss of the Vanguard and the 
many questions so vitally affecting the 
interests of the Navy which were in- 
volved in that disaster. All they knew 
so far of what the right hon. Gentleman 
had done, was contained in a Minute 
which scarcely covered a page. All 
they knew of what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had thought upon the subject was 
derived from a gay and festive speech 
he had made at a civic feast, in which 
he spoke with enthusiasm of the ram- 
ming powers of the Jron Duke. It would 
not, however, do for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to assume such an air of com- 
placency, as if he had no story to tell 
unless he were challenged upon the 
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point. It was not he (Mr. Goschen) who 
arraigned the right hon. Gentleman. He 
had been arraigned at the bar of public 
opinion, and he (Mr. Goschen) had 
brought forward his Motion in the in- 
terests of the Service and the interests of 
justice in order that the whole truth of 
the matter might be elicited. He might, 
indeed, have followed a different course. 
It would have been easy to frame a 
Motion for which everyone could have 
voted who on different grounds objected 
to the celebrated Minute. There had 
been few documents of so short a cha- 
racter to which more objections had 
been taken. He would state some of 
them historically rather than contro- 
versially. Some objected to the Minute 
because it superseded without reason 
assigned, and curtly enough, the de- 
cision of the Court-martial. Others 
objected to it, because it announced a 
complete and exhaustive inquiry, while 
it was believed that a complete inquiry 
had not been made. Others objected to 
it because it appeared lenient to the 
Admiral and captains and severe upon 
the lieutenants. Others objected to the 
Minute, because it did not seem to go to 
the root of the whole business, because, 
while the Court-martial had sat only 
upon the conduct of the officers of the 
Vanguard, the conduct of the officers of 
the Jron Duke had not yet been dealt 
with. It would have been easy enough 
to frame a Motion, and if he had sub- 
mitted one—that in the opinion of the 
House the Admiralty Minute had failed 
to satisfy the exigencies of the case and 
was inadequate to the occasion, there 
would have been a very general feeling 
in favour of it, and as he was at present 
advised it would have received unani- 
mous support out-of-doors. He said as 
at present advised, because he felt that 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
had not yet been heard, and until he had 
heard him, he was unwilling to put a 
Notice on the Paper of what would have 
been a speculative attack; and hon. 
Members sitting on both sides of the 
House would not have been able to 
speak with that frankness and that im- 
partiality which was so essential to the 
interest of the Naval Service, and he had 
therefore thought it best to simply call 
attention to the subject so as to have a 
frank and impartial discussion. They 
were there to hear the right hon. Gen- 
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course which would commend itself to 
the House. How deeply the country 
had been stirred on this question was 
well known, but it was impossible to 
exaggerate the impression which this 
disaster had made on the Naval pro- 
fession; and he knew that the words 
which would fall from the lips of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the mode in which 
the subject would be dealt with in that 
House would be watched with the 
deepest interest and personal anxiety by 
every member of the whole Naval Ser- 
vice. Let him state how the accident 
happened. The Vanguard belonged to 
what was called the Reserve Squadron, 
which was on its annual cruise, exer- 
cising the Coastguard men for a month 
at sea. Atleast that was the purpose; 
he should have to call attention to how 
that was fulfilled by-and-by. The fleet 
was under the command of Admiral 
Tarleton. It left Kingstown at 10.30 
on the Ist of September. The Achilles 
parted company almost at once, and the 
remaining ships proceeded in single line, 
the Warrior—the flagship—being fol- 
lowed by the Hector; then came the 
Vanguard, commanded by Captain Daw- 
kins, and the /ron Duke, commanded by 
Captain Hickley. The speed ordered by 
the Admiral was 33 revolutions, intended 
to give a speed of about seven knots. 
It was about a quarter past 12 when the 
Admiral gave orders to change the for- 
mation. The squadron was to be formed 
in columns of division in line ahead. To 
put it more popularly, the two sternmost 
ships were to take up positions parallel 
with the Warrior and Hector instead of 
following astern, and to effect this object 
the Vanguard and Iron Duke turned off 
at right angles from the other line. 
They proceeded four cables length— 
that was, 800 yards distance — and 
when they had reached that distance 
they had again to turn sharp round 
to the right and place themselves abreast 
of the Warrior and Hector. But the 
Warrior and Hector did not slacken 
speed, and as the Vanguard and Jron 
Duke, in order to get abreast the War- 
rior and Hector, had to perform a greater 
distance, the Vanguard and the Jron 
Duke dropped astern. The Admiral at 
the time was standing away. A little 
later, about 12.30, a fog descended upon 
the ships. At 12.26 a signal-gun had 





tleman now; and he hoped he had, in 
dealing with this matter, pursued a! 


Mr. Goschen 


been fired by the Admiral, but it was 
not heard by the ships astern—in fact, 
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the Admiral had lost control of the 
two ships. About the same time the 
captains of the two ships, the Vanguard 
and Jron Duke, left the deck, and the 
two ships were in charge of lieutenants. 
When the fog came on, the lieutenant 
of the /ron Duke, fearing to steer in the 
wake of the Vanguard, gave a sheer to 
port—that was, he moved a little out of 
line to the left, in order, in this dense 
fog, not to be immediately behind the 
ship in front. The captain, coming on 
deck, said—‘‘ You have done wrong; 
you should have remained behind;” 
and he gave an order to turn back 
again to the right and get into po- 
sition. Meanwhile, Captain Dawkins 
had also come on deck, and he, mis- 
construing the orders in the Signal 
Book, directed speed to be reduced, 
making such signals as occurred to him 
—but there was unfortunately some con- 
fusion on this point—to the ship behind. 
The ship behind did not answer the 
signals, and why? Steam had not been 
put on to the steam whistle on the Jron 
Duke. At this moment Captain Daw- 
kins saw, or thought he saw, a ship in 
front of the Vanguard in the fog, and he 
ordered the engines to be stopped, and 
gave his ship a sheer to the left. At the 
same time the captain behind him was 
giving his ship a sheer tothe right. The 
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had all been landed before the 1st of Sep- 
tember, and the Vanguard was at sea with 
her depot crew alone. She was under- 
manned, because she had been retained 
on the cruise after the object for which 
she had been placed on it—the training 
of the Coastguard men—had been at- 
tained. The ships, he might add, on 
board which the Coastguard were em- 
barked for sea were iron-clads, and there 
were various reasons why that class of 
ship was employed in that service. Those 
iron-clads were stationed round the coast 
as administrative centres, and, being 
stationary for a great part of the year, 
they had smal! crews, because it was 
deemed undesirable to lock up in sta- 
tionary ships a larger number of men 
than was absolutely necessary. For the 
same reason no midshipman and no sub- 
lieutenants were on board them, and the 
work which should be done by those offi- 
cers was done by warrant officers of expe- 
rience. The ships, besides being adminis- 
trative centres, took crews of Coastguard 
men to sea for a month or five weeks, and 
lastly, while they constituted a very 
powerful Reserve of iron-clads, available 
at a moment’s notice for going into 
action, if required, by simply increasing 
their crews. They were, in short, most 
valuable ships, forming, as they did, a 
sort of Reserve Channel Squadron. He 


speed of the ship in front had been re-|hoped the House would forgive him for 
duced, the speed of the ship behind had | so long a digression, but he thought he 


been increased, and the two ships came 
into collision almost at right angles, the 
lron Duke striking the Vanguard a deadly 
blow. That was the case as simply as 
he could put it. He had said that the 
squadron were at sea for the purpose of 
exercising the Coastguard, in pursuance 
of a plan which was introduced in 1869 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) who 
had made changes in the organiza- 
tion of the Coastguard, eliminating the 
civilian element and creating a force 
of 4,000 picked men. It was ar- 
ranged that, in order to keep them 
up to the mark in modern ships and 
modern guns, half of the Coastguard 
should be taken to sea every year 
for a cruise, and these men had been 
reported on by many Admirals, who 
declared that they formed the finest 
material for manning their ships. Cap- 


tain Dawkins had stated in his evidence 
that upon that day he was short of his 
complement and had a young crew; but 
how about the Coastguard men? They 








was in reality lightening the task of his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Admiralty by entering into those par- 
ticulars. He next came to the question 
how it was that Admiral Tarleton was 
in command of the Squadron. When his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract acceded to office the Coastguard 
Reserve was a separate establishment, 
and formed a small Board of Admiralty, 
with a Controller and 17 clerks, which 


‘carried on an elaborate correspondence 


across the street with the office at 
Whitehall, the post of Controller being 
held by Admiral Tarleton. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Pon- 
tefract abolished that office and 17 
clerks, and took the management of the 
Coastguard Reserves into the Admiralty 
and put it under a Naval Lord, ar- 
ranging for their inspection by placing 
them under the Admirals at Sheerness, 
Portsmouth, and Devonport, so that they 
should be under active naval inspection, 
The present Government had, however, 
reversed that plan, and they had re-. 
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stored in a different form and on-some- circumstances, would have retired from 
what different conditions the Controller- | the Active List in 1872; but there was 
ship of the Coastguard, and the officer | in that year a vacancy at the Admiralty, 
now occupying that position was called | and he was anxious to secure as his ad- 
Admiral Superintendent of the Naval | viser and colleague a man who possessed 
Reserves. The result had been, that | the confidence of the Service, of great 
choice was made for the position of an | administrative ability, and of high cha- 
officer of administrative ability for ad-|racter. In the opinion of those whom 
ministrative purposes. But, owing to | he consulted on the matter there was no 
that arrangement, they so hampered | better man to take into the Admiralty 
themselves that the officer so selected also | at the time than Admiral Tarleton, who, 
became the officer who had to take com- | although service afloat was always more 
mand of these iron-clads on their cruise. | popular with naval officers, did not hesi- 
In 1869 his right hon. Friend the Member | tate to undertake the performance of 
for Pontefract had sent to sea Admiral | administrative work. There was the 
Sir Cooper Key, an experienced officer, | difficulty, however, on joining the Board, 
and in 1870 Captain Willes, in com- | in his case, that he had chosen the New 
mand of an Admiralty cruise similar to | Regulations—that was to say, he would 
that in which last year the Vanguard | have retired at 60 under those Regula- 
was lost. Captain Willes had an ap- | tions—and he held the belief, which was 
pointment under the Admiralty, but not | shared by many naval officers, that he 
one of so important a character as that| would not command the confidence 
of Controller of the Coastguard. The} and authority at the Admiralty which 
first year he himself was at the head of | were desirable if he were there in 
the Admiralty Captain Willes again | the position of a retired Admiral. He 
took command of the Squadron; but in| therefore asked to be allowed the op- 
1872 he had occasion to reflect who|tion of going back to the Old Regu- 
should have the command, and he would | lations, so that he would not have 
tell the House frankly he had a feeling, | to retire before the age of 65. It had 
which might now be almost called a pre- | been said that he sanctioned Admiral 
sentiment, that there were weighty ob- | Tarleton’s reverting to the Old Regula- 
jections to placing in command of an | tions after he had retired ; but that was 
active Squadron a Colleague of the | not so, for he had not yet reached the 
Lords of the Admiralty. The disadvan- | age for retirement, otherwise he would 
tages of the adoption of such a course! never have sanctioned the step. But, 
had, he feared, received but too sharp| Admiral Tarleton having joined the 
an illustration from what had occurred. | Board, he allowed him to reverse his 
In saying this he wished to guard him- | option for administrative purposes alone, 
self against being misunderstood. He/| for to admit of his doing so with the 
most warmly repudiated any suggestion | view of giving him an active command 
that the Naval Colleagues of the right | would have been against the whole spirit 
hon. Gentleman now at the head of the|of the Regulations of his right hon. 
Admiralty were actuated by any feeling | Friend the Member for Pontefract. But, 
of partiality in the opinion which they| be that as it might, when Admiral 
gave. He did not believe there was any | Tarleton joined the Board they found 
such feeling among the Naval Officers | him a wise and loyal officer, and it was 
whom the right hon. Gentleman con-| but right that he should state frankly 
sulted. The Board was the Board of the | and fully that when he (Mr. Goschen) 
right hon. Gentleman, but itwas an honest | left the Admiralty he considered Admiral 
Board of honest sailors. Out-of-doors, | Tarleton his personal friend, and one 
however, the suggestion of partiality | for whom he entertained the highest 
had not been absent; and he could not| esteem. He had now stated to the 
help regarding it as a misfortune that an | House the nature of the cruise during 
officer so intimately connected with the | which the Vanguard was lost, and how 
Board was placed in command of the) Admiral Tarleton came to be in com- 
Squadron, because it was most desirable | mand. He would now proceed to ex- 
that not even the slightest suspicion of| plain to the House the orders which 
partiality should attach to such Minutes | were given, because they showed the 
as that to which he was about to call! spirit under which the Squadron went 
attention in the public mind. Admiral|¢o sea. The first paragraph stated 
Tarleton, he might add, but for peculiar | ¢hat— 


Mr Goschen 
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“ The Squadron was to proceed to sea for the 
purposes of exercise and evolution both under 
steam and sail, and also with a view to test the 
efficiency of the crews in regard to seamanship 


and gunnery.” 


But looking further into particulars the 
House would see that their orders were 
that starting from Berehaven, the Squa- 
dron was to sail round Ireland to Queens- 
town. A very short time was allowed 
for the ships to be at sea, and if the 
House examined the Papers they would 
see that there were gaps of three or 
four days, during which the Squadron 
was to stop at certain places. Up to 
the 1st of September the Squadron had 
a very fine time of it indeed. The ships 
were not very much at sea; indeed they 
were scarcely at sea at all; they left one 
place at night and arrived at the next 
, place on the following morning; and 
this was the Squadron which was to 
exercise its crews in ‘evolutions both 
under steam and sail.’”” He had asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to state 
frankly how many entire days they had 
been at sea, and the right hon. Gentle- 
mananswered—‘‘ Seventeen days or parts 
of days,”’ but did not state how many 
entire days the ships had been at sea. 


The fact was, that they had only been 
at sea four entire days, and that out of 
those four days they spent three between 


Portland and Berehaven. This cruise, 
considering the immense importance of 
exercising both the officers and men in 
seamanship, was ill-advised and ill- 
arranged. If the Squadron had been a 
party of Cook’s tourists, who had at- 
tempted to go round Ireland without 
being at sea more than was necessary, 
they could not have followed a course 
much different from that which had been 
taken by the Squadron. What were 
the ships about during those important 
four weeks? They spent a little time 
at Galway, where there was a ball. 
They were at Belfast on the 25th, and 
stayed there till the 28th. At Belfast 
there was a lunch, a ball, a dinner, and a 
series of special entertainments. At 
Dublin there was a dance, but they de- 
clined to attend a ball, because they 
were ‘‘behind time.” ‘These were sig- 
nificant words. What was done then in 


the way of exercises and evolutions in | 
the course of that cruise? During the} 
whole of that cruise, if he might say | 
| Queenstown, but that she landed all the 


so without being thought flippant, the 
only signals given were the waving 


of ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs, while 
i 
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the only evolutions practised were the 
intricacies of quadrilles. Why did the 
Squadron go to Cork? The instruc- 
tions of the Admiralty to Admiral 
Tarleton were to the effect that it ap- 
peared expedient that the Squadron 
under his command should visit Queens- 
town in the first week in September for 
three or four days before the ships pro- 
ceeded to their several destinations, and 
it was further ordered that the local au- 
thorities at Cork should be informed on 
this subject. But what had this to do 
with the exercising in seamanship and 
evolutions of the Coastguardmen, who 
only had an opportunity of being at sea 
for four weeks in the year? What was 
the meaning of their going to Cork? 
When he was in office a noble Lord who 
was not unconnected with the present 
Government and who had property in the 
North of Ireland, put some pressure 
upon him in order that the Reserve ships 
should visit the North of Ireland. He 
had not acceded to the request, but on 
the present occasion the Government 
had sent them to the North of Ireland, 
and the ships stayed there a long time ; 
and he supposed that on the principle of 
concurrent endowment, this Squadron 
was afterwards to go to Cork. It almost 
seemed to him as if these festive ar- 
rangements had been made to cele- 
brate the restoration of the Coastguard 
under a separate naval command. But 
whatever was the object with which 
the Squadron went to Cork and sailed 
round Ireland in this festive and tri- 
umphant way, it was a terrible com- 
ment upon these proceedings that be- 
fore they had made the whole circuit of 
Ireland this terrible disaster occurred, 
reminding them that they should not 
tamper with these opportunities for exer- 
cising the officers and men. It was be- 
cause he felt most strongly on this sub- 
ject that he had called attention to it. 
He felt, and he believed the Naval Ser- 
vice also felt strongly, that such oppor- 
tunities should never be neglected. The 
orders directed that on leaving Queens- 
town the Vanguard, after landing the 
men of the Southern Division, should 
proceed to Lough Foyle, there to remain 
till the end of October, and then to re- 
turn to Queenstown. It was a very 
curious circumstance, however, that the 
Vanguard landed no men whatever at 


men at Kingstown. Why, then, did she 
go south? She had a depot crew, and 
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Admiral Tarleton said in justification of ,He called the attention of Lieutenant 
the course he took in regard to the|Evans to the fact, and said that he 
handling of the Squadron that ‘‘the thought 50 revolutions did not appear 


cruise had virtually terminated.” He 
did not know how far this fact of the 
Vanguard being with a depét crew when 
mancuvring in line might have created 
difficulties in saving the ship. She ought 
to have had a complement of consider- 
ably more than 500 men, but there were 
only 360 men on board when she went on 
the cruise to Queenstown ; and he wanted 
to know whether if there had been 200 
more men on board one day than the next 
this fact was not likely to produce dis- 
organization? Indeed, Captain Dawkins 
admitted there was a difficulty in launch- 
ing the boats and manning the pumps 
because the crew was a short one. An 
Admiral of considerable experience had 
told him (Mr. Goschen) that he would 
never allow a ship with a depot crew to 
mancuvre in line with a Squadron— 
more especially after she had just dis- 
charged about 200 of her crew. His 
contention was that the Vanguard was 
not going to Queenstown for any naval 
or any Imperial purpose. The country 
would indeed be sorry if, in addition to 
the bitter humiliation it experienced at 
the loss of a ship of the kind, it had also 
reason to believe that the ship was lost 
for the sake of their going with four 
ships to show at Cork, and to enable the 
officers to attend a ball which was to be 
held there on the 2nd of September. He 
entirely agreed that there were times 
when the ships of the Royal Navy should 
be shown to the population, but for that 
purpose the Channel Squadron ought to 
be employed. The Reserve Squadron 
had such a short time allowed them, that 
great responsibility was cast upon the 
Admiralty if the cruise was not em- 
ployed in the best way for training the 
officers and men. He now came to the 
circumstances under which the Vanguard 
was lost on the fatal 1st of September. 
The Lron Duke and Vanguard had moved 
to take a position abreast of the Admi- 
ral’s flagship, and he would ask if warn- 
ing had not been given as to the diffi- 
culties attending that manceuvre in the 
special circumstances of the case. As to 
the circumstances which preceded the col- 
lision, Lieutenant Thompson, of the Zron 
Duke, had described them very graphi- 
cally. He said, the evolution having 
been successfully performed, and the 
flagship not reducing her speed, the 
Lron Duke was left very much astern. 


Mr. Goschen 


to be sufficient. Lieutenant Evans then 
gave the order to go at the rate of 52, 
shouting down the tube to learn what 
that would be. Lieutenant Thompson 
then left the deck, but before doing so, 
he gave the following orders :— 

“Steer S. 4 E., close order; columns of divi- 
sions in line ahead; on no account get astern; 
look-out men are on the top-gallant forecastle, 
although there is no fog; but I perceive banks 
ahead, which will in all probability be on the 
ship in about half an hour.” 

The deck was then left in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Evans, but Lieutenant Thompson 

‘‘remained to assist the signalman, knowing 
the fog-signals are the most difficult of all, and 
expecting an evolutionary signal would be im- 
mediately made by the flagship, or some signal 
relating to guns during a fog.” 
Thus there were warnings given before 
the collision. Almost at the moment that 
this officer was taking these precautions 
Captain Dawkins left the deck of the 
Vanguard, and Captain Hickley the deck 
of the Jron Duke, and a grave mistake was 
committed, a mistake which had been 
punished by the Admiralty—the mistake 
of sheering out of line. There had been 
warning as regarded the fog, but not- 
withstanding that, the steam was not put 
on to the steam whistle of the Jron Duke, 
and the consequence was that the Jron 
Duke was not able to make a signal at 
the critical moment. Why was this not 
done? Where was the judgment of the 
Admiralty upon this question? It was 
really not tried by the Admiralty. The 
result of the omission was that the 
Vanguard did not know when the Jron 
Duke was coming. At this moment the 
combination of circumstances appeared to 
have been exceedingly remarkable. The 
captains left the deck, the Admiral was 
standing away from his own signals, and 
though a gun was fired from the flag- 
ship, it was a small one. Two masses 
of iron, of 5,000 tons each, were plough- 
ing through the water, the one in front 
reducing speed at the time when the 
ship behind was increasing speed. Who 
was in charge of the two ships? On 
board the Jron Duke, Lieutenant Evans, a 
lieutenant of three years’ standing, about 
460th on the list of Lieutenants; and on 
board the Vanguard, Lieutenant Hathorn, 
a lieutenant of one year’s standing, who 
was 600th on the list. There was a 





million of money in these two ships; 
there were 900 lives on board; they 
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formed an integral part of the British 
Navy; they were under the charge, as 
he had said, of two young officers, the 
one 460th, and the other 600th in The 
Navy List; a fog was coming down; 
both captains were off the deck; one 
then returned to rummage for his sig- 
nals which were not ready ; and the Ad- 
miral was standing merrily away. That 
was a picture which the country would 


not care to see repeated. Was seaman- | 


ship displayed on this occasion? He 
hoped that in consequence of these sad 
events it would be the duty of the Ad- 
miralty to give naval officers increased 
opportunities of studying seamanship. 
At the same time, we must not decry 
science for the sake of seamanship. We 
wanted both. Scientitic structures re- 
quired scientific handling, and let it not 
be said that their naval officers studied 
too much. Seamanship and science both 
required honour at our hands. Upon 
that state of facts what was the judg- 
ment of the court martial? The court 
martial found that the collision was 
caused— 

“1. By the high rate of speed at which the 
Squadron (of which these vessels formed a part) 
was proceeding while in a fog. 

“2. By Captain Dawkins, when leader of his 
division, leaving the deck of his ship before the 
evolution which was being performed was 
completed, especially as there were indications 
of foggy weather at the time. 

“3. By the unnecessary reduction of speed of 
Her Majesty’s ship Vanguard without a signal 
from the Vice Admiral in command of the 
Squadron, and without Her Majesty’s ship Van- 
guard making the proper signal to Her Majesty’s 
ship Iron Duke. 

“4, By the increase of speed of Her Majesty’s 
ship Iron Duke during a dense fog, the speed 
being already high. 

“5. By Her Majesty’s ship Jron Duke im- 
properly sheering out of line. 

“6. By the want of any fog signal on the part 
of Her Majesty’s ship ron Duke.” 

The verdict was thought a strong one, 
but then it was a strong Court. The 
officers composing it were practical 
sailors and men of acknowledged ability, 
and their verdict commanded confidence. 
He turned now to the decision of the 


Admiralty. After reciting the finding | 


of the court martial, the Admiralty 
Minute proceeded as follows :— 


“ Their Lordships consider that the first cause 
assigned by the Court did fnot in any way con- 
tribute to the disaster. That the Vice Admiral 
in command was, under the circumstances of 
the case, justified in continuing the rate of 
speed ordered until the time when he made the 
signal to reduce it Their Lordships are 
of opinion that the loss of the Vanguard is 
mainly owing, first, to the reduction of the 
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speed of the ship, and, secondly, to the improper 
| sheering out of line and quitting station by Her 
| Majesty’s ship Zron Duke, by the order of Lieu- 
tenant Evans, officer of the watch. Their Lord- 
ships attach no blame to Captain Hickley, of 
Her Majesty’s ship Jron Duke, in respect of the 
speed of his ship at the time of collision, it being 
| his duty to regain his station, and he being war- 
| ranted in supposing that Her Majesty’s ship 
| Vanguard was maintaining the speed at which 
| she was going when she was last in sight.” 
| This decision was directly contradictory 
to the decision of the court martial on 
two points—first, as to the speed at 
which the Admiral was going, and, 
secondly, as to the speed at which. Cap- 
tain Hickley ought to have gone. The 
court martial, he had stated, was a 
strong body; how about the Board of 
Admiralty, who gave an adverse deci- 
sion ? It might be easy for him to follow 
the course which was frequently taken 
when he was in office—namely, to speak 
of the Admiralty as a kind of phantom 
Board with a civilian head, and no doubt 
hon. Members opposite would have con- 
trasted this strong court martial, with 
its immense authority and its judi- 
cial powers, with that phantom Board 
with its civilian head. That, however, 
would not be fair criticism, and he 
should take that spectral cloak from off 
the Admiralty and show the flesh and 
blood of some most excellent naval offi- 
cers beneath. When he had charge of 
the Admiralty there was a vacancy in 
the post of First Naval Lord, caused by 
the promotion of Sir Sydney Dacres. 
This was a time at which political oppo- 
nents thought it consistent with their 
duty and the public interest to lower 
the authority of the Admiralty as far as 
they possibly could. He, however, was 
determined to raise that authority, and 
accordingly he looked for the best man 
he could find, and his choice fell on Sir 
Alexander Milne, the First Naval Lord 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt), 
who was partly responsible for the 
| Minute before the House. At one time 
|he (Mr. Goschen) also was in trouble, 
like the right hon. Gentleman, when the 
| Agincourt ran on a rock, and there was 





a court martial, which was followed by 
|a Minute. But here, unfortunately, the 
parallel ceased. It was his misfortune 
| that, as the result of his Minute, two 
Admirals were deprived of their com- 
' mands, while the right hon. Gentleman 
had been fortunate enough to be able 
to confine his severity to one lieutenant. 
| Well, when he had to find a successor 
, to the Admiral in command of the 
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Channel Squadron, he took a man who 
was one of the best sailors in the British 
Navy, and also one of its most scientific 
officers — Rear-Admiral Hornby, now 
the Second Naval Lord of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and one of those re- 
sponsible for the Minute before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
Third Naval Lord was Lord Gilford, 
who had commanded the Hercules for 
three years with signal success. He 
trusted the House would feel that 
he had done justice to the Advisers 
of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site; and if he had spoken of the 
strength of the court martial, he had 
also spoken of the confidence which 
ought to be reposed in the professional 
opinion of those Advisers. Hon. Mem- 
bers would understand that he con- 
sidered it his duty to speak frankly on 
this subject, if even it was in praise of 
the present Board of Admiralty. But, 
it was said out-of-doors that naval offi- 
cers became too official when they joined 
the Board, and that officialism might 
have hampered their judgment. He 
would reply, that it would be a great 
misfortune if the moment naval offi- 
cers joined the Admiralty they ceased 
to have the confidence of their brother 


officers out-of-doors; though in that 


House they sometimes found that 
when a Gentleman took office he lost 
the confidence of those whom he re- 
presented before. For his own part, 
he did not believe that the officers of 
the right hon. Gentleman were partial, 
and he had shown that they had strong 
sailor-like qualities for deciding ques- 
tions of this kind. He had now, as far 
as any evidence of his own could do, set 
up for the right hon. Gentleman to the 
best of his ability the authority of his 
Board ; but he was bound nevertheless to 
say that out-of-doors nine men out of ten, 
nay, 99 out of 100, had come to the con- 
clusion that in this case the Admiralty 
had made a deplorable mistake. The 
House must distinguish between the 
responsibility of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and that of his Advisers. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty would incur 
an immense responsibility if he were to 
throw over the advice of his professional 
Advisers; but it was for him to see that 
that advice was embodied in a wise, dis- 
creet, and proper shape. If he (Mr. 
Goschen) had had to deal with the case 
he would no doubt have ultimately fol- 
lowed the advice given by his Naval 
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Advisers; but he would have stared 
with astonishment when first told that 
the orders given to the Squadron as to 
speed had nothing to do with the disaster. 
Then he would have asked some pertinent 
questions. He would probably have 
asked Admiral Hornby, because he had 
most recently come from the sea, what 
was his own practice in a fog; did he ge- 
nerally go fast orslow? He would have 
replied either that he generally went 
fast or that he generally went slow. If 
he had said he had gone slow, he would 
have followed the instructions of the 
Signal Book ; if fast, he (Mr. Goschen), 
as the Instructions of the Admiralty 
gave a different order, would have made 
a mental note of the matter as an ele- 
ment in the conclusion at which he 
should arrive. The Signal Book of the 
Admiralty stated clearly enough what 
the course was to be—namely—‘ During 
fogs, the speed of the fleet, except under 
special circumstances—[‘ Hear, hear! ’} 
—shall not exceed three to four knots 
per hour.” Then he would have got 
his answer— possibly he had got it 
as implied in that cheer. There were 
‘special circumstances ;’’ but, before 
he came to that point, he might have 
found out that in the opinion of some of 
the Admirals these Instructions would 
only hamper the discretion of Admirals, 
and that they dissented from the view 
that any hard-and-fast line like this 
order ought to be laid down at all. Then 
he would have made a note of that, in 
order to see how it might have affected 
their judgment. If the Board were 
unanimously of opinion that special cir- 
cumstances justified the course that had 
been taken he would have given way, 
but only on one condition—that those 
circumstances were set forth on the 
face of the Minute. He would have 
said—‘‘ We are not going to abandon 
Admiral Tarleton, to a cry, if you are 
right. But, the fact that he is our Col- 
league, so intimately associated with 
us, increases the duty upon us to con- 
vince the Service that we are deal- 
ing with this matter in a fair and just 
spirit; and while I accept your advice 
you must accept mine upon one point. 
You must state the special circumstances 
in your Minute, and then offer it to the 
acceptance of the Service and the coun- 
try.” The Admiralty Minute, however, 
was absolutely curt; it reversed the 
opinion of the court martial, and it 
said simply: ‘under the circum- 
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stances,” leaving it to be imagined what 
the circumstances were. That phrase, 
“under the circumstances,” was a 
delightfully elastic one. He did not 
presume that, under it, they were to 
include a desire to get to Cork on a 
particular day. They were not to re- 
member the statement made that they 
were behind time. As far as he could 
learn, the ‘‘ special circumstances” of 
the case were the setting of a current in 
the direction of the Kish Bank, that 
bank lying to the right of the Squadron 
as itproceeded on its course. It was stated 
in the Admiralty Minute that the speed 
of the current setting towards the Kish 
Bank was such that if the speed of the 
Squadron had been reduced there would 
have been some danger of getting on to 
the bank, and that was the reason which 
induced Admiral Tarleton to proceed at 
the speed of seven knots ina fog. It 
naturally occurred to one to ask why, in 
that case, he could not reduce speed and 
change his course, and steer a little 
more to the left? If there was this 
danger of a current setting him on the 
bank, why not give the bank a wider 
berth? The possible answer might be, 
that it was dangerous to give two signals 
in a fog, as they would have to make a 
signal for reducing speed, and one for 
steering another course. If the right 
hon. Gentleman laid it down as a doc- 
trine that two signals could not be made 
in a fog in the course of half-an-hour, 
the sooner there was more practice in 
signalling, or the sooner the signals were 
revised, the better. But he understood 
there was no such difficulty, and it would 
have been perfectly possible to change 
the course, if the current carried the 
Squadron nearer to the Kish Bank. 
There was, however, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with this which 
must not be forgotten. The Admiralty 
Minute gave a different signal which it 
was said the Admiral should have given, 
and which, if given, would have kept 
the Squadron better together. The 
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Admiralty said that Signal 017 ought to 
have been made. He was curious to 
know what Signal 017 was; and the} 
right hon. Gentleman had given a dia- | 
gram to show how the ships would have | 
been placed had they followed that signal | 
of the Admiralty. They would have been | 
placed four cables nearer to the Kish | 
Bank, which in consequence of the cur- 

rent, it was stated, they wished to avoid. 


Admiral Tarleton might have fairly com- 
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plained of that Minute, and said—‘‘ Had 
I followed the signal which you point 
out, it would have placed me nearer the 
danger which I kept up my speed to 
avoid.” How would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman explain that? It would have 
been satisfactory if some report had been 
produced from the Hydrographer of the 
Admiralty showing how the current set. 
As regarded the wreck, evidence might 
be obtained as to the extent of the cur- 
rent by watching to see how far the Van- 
guard drifted after she came into col- 
lision. The right hon. Gentleman had 
produced a chart within the last few 
days, taken from the log of the Warrior, 
and probably it would be of some use 
to his right hon. Friend in one respect 
that night, because it afforded one scrap 
of evidence which was not before the 
court martial, but was before him when 
he made his Minute. The chart of the 
Warrior was produced to show that the 
course of the Squadron was rather more 
to the westward and nearer the land 
than the course laid down by the Jron 
Duke and Vanguard ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not bear in mind that if 
the Squadron was steering a course 
nearer the shore, it would only show 
that the wreck had not drifted so much 
towards the land as would appear from 
the other charts before the House. He 
should like to know whether it was suffi- 
cient, in dealing with Admiral Tarleton’s 
case, to have gone simply on the ques- 
tions of speed and signals. There was 
another point, which was, that Admiral 
Tarleton had reported that the two ships 
were four miles astern when the fog 
lifted about 2 o’clock. It seemed the 
ships had been in collision, guns were 
fired, which were heard on board the 
Warrior, but not understood, and that 
after the collision Admiral Tarleton 
steamed away without looking after the 
two ships. Why, then, was there not 
a court martial upon him and a Court of 
Inquiry? He thought that as in the 
case of the Agincourt the late Govern- 
ment decided not to hold a court martial, 
it would scarcely lie with him (Mr. 
Goschen) to ask his right hon. Friend 
why a court martial had not been held; 
but he submitted to the House that there 
was a difference between that case and 
the present, where the Government had 
reversed the sentence of a court martial. 
What was felt was that this reversal was 
a serious error, and that even if there 


had beennocourt martial, the inquiry had 
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not been so exhaustive and complete as it | in the absence of Captain Hickley. In the 
was stated to have been in the Minute | | first place, Lieutenant Evans sheered out 
now before them. But although he (Mr. | of the line on an erroneous interpretation 
Goschen) had spoken frankly of Admi- ‘of the regulations of the Service, and if 
ral Tarleton, let it not be supposed that | the captain had been on deck that would 
Admiral Tarleton had got off scot-free. ‘not have been done. The disaster oc- 
He ventured to think that of the many | curred, however, not through Lieutenant 
officers who had been censured in these | Evans steering to port, but in the cor- 
proceedings—he would not even except rection of his error by Captain Hickley. 
the lieutenant who was dismissed his ;Then as to the question of speed, the 
ship—there was not one who had suf- | Admiralty said there was no blame to 
fered more than Admiral Tarleton. | Captain Hickley for the speed of his 
Navalofficers were not like case-hardened | ship at the time of the collision, it being 
politicians, though even politicians thick- | his duty to retain his station, and he 
skinned, as they were supposed to become, | ‘being warranted in believing the other 
did wince sometimes beneath the flagel- | vessels would retain theirs; but Captain 
lation of hostile criticism. But for|Hickley admitted in the evidence that 
naval officers to whom distinction above | the Jron Duke was going faster than he 
their fellows was as the very sunshine | himself knew. He did not know the 
of their lives, and praise for service well| ship was going at 60 revolutions at 
performed as the very food of Heaven, | the time, but he had left the question of 
men who preserved each scrap of paper | speed with the lieutenant who had given 
bearing record of success, from the first | the order. And thirdly, who was respon- 
certificate for seamanship of the de-| sible for steam not having been put on 
lighted midshipman totheletterof thanks | the steam whistle of the Jron Duke? He 
from My Lords to the gratified Admiral | might add a further question. Why did 
when he laid down his command for | not Captain Hickley think of taking the 
distinguished services—for men such as| Vanguard in tow and towing her into 
these to see themselves involved in| shallow water? The navigating lieu- 
disaster, and to be held up for weeks; tenant of the Vanguard was censured at 
and months, guilty or not guilty, punished | the court martial for not having sug- 
or unpunished, to reproof and reproach, | gested this to his captain, the opinion of 
and to see the heavy hand of public| the court martial being that there was 
opinion write an angry final line at| shallow water close enough, and that 
the bottom of an unblemished page of| such advice ought to have been given. 
a service of 40 years, was more than pain, | He should like to know why Captain 
it was positive torture, and he grieved | Hickley was not asked why he did not 
from the bottom of his heart that in dis- | take the vessel into shallow water; but 
charging his duty in this matter he might | the fact was there had been no inquiry 
have added to the pain of a gallant|into the conduct of the officers of the 
and distinguished man. He came now | Jron Duke. He would ask a similar ques- 
to the case of Captain Hickley, and from | tion with regard to Lieutenant Evans. 
enquiries he (Mr. Goschen) had made, | That officer gave an order and committed 
he could state that it was entirely against | an error of judgment, and had been 
the ordinary practice of the Service for a| dismissed from his ship by the Admi- 
captain to leave the deck while an evo-|ralty Minute. He did not question the 
lution was still in progress, and that or of the Admiralty in the matter; 
that distinguished officer Lord Lyons | but he questioned to a great extent the 
used so to inform his captains when | discretion which they exercised in dis- 
he took the command of a Squad-/| missing that officer. That was not a pro- 
ron. The court martial remarked on | fessional but an administrative ques- 
the fact that Captain Dawkins left the |tion, and the right hon. Gentleman 
deck before an evolution which was being | might well have said—‘‘ Many officers 
performed had been completed, but he | have been censured, but only Captain 
was not the only man who left the deck | Dawkins has been dismissed from his 
while an evolution was being performed, | ship. We will censure this young lieu- 
because Captain Hickley left the deck | tenant, but woe will not dismiss him 
under precisely the same circumstances, | from his ship.” That would have been 
and naval officers would see how far he|a wiser and fairer course, and it would 
must be held responsible. Three mis- | not have caused that bitterness in the 
takes were made on board the Jron Duke | Service which had been caused by the 
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Admiralty. Lieutenant Evans also had | told him that while that might be a 
not been tried, and had not had the op- | wise regulation in itself, it would not 
portunity of giving any evidence which be wise to maintain the rule after the 
he might have adduced with respect to | decision that had been given. Again, 
the practice of other officers. He heard | had he taken any measure with regard 
that it was by no means uncommon, al-|to the gun signals, which seemed to 
though it was against the Regulations, | have been so inefficient? Captain Daw- 
for an officer to take precisely that kins said that he had his guns loaded 
course which Lieutenant Evans took on | in the night, but not at the critical mo- 
that occasion. It was even whispered; ment in the daytime. Other officers 
abroad—he knew not whether it had | said there were no look-outs posted at 
reached the right hon. Gentleman—that | the stern. Was that so? Had the 
the Hector, the ship following the | right hon. Gentleman gone through that 


Warrior, the flag-ship, also sheered out 
of line on that particular occasion, and 
did not follow strictly in the wake of 
the flag-ship. [Mr. Hunt said, it had 


| evidence and mastered it in such a man- 
{ner as to be able to assure the Naval 
| Service that every possible measure 
| would be taken to remedy those evils 


reached him only to be contradicted. ]| which they knew had occurred? Again, 
That was one of the inconveniences of | let them hope as to the future that the 


his speaking before the right hon. Gen- | 


tleman, who would pardon him if he} 


raised points which, though perhaps 
easy of contradiction, ought to be put 
fairly before the House with a view to 
their proper explanation. But how much 
better it would have been if that contra- 
diction had come out in evidence given 
before some Court of Inquiry, instead of 
after all that time had elapsed, and so 
much damage to the Service had been 
done! He had stated some of the points 
which made the Minute incomplete, and 


whatever explanationstheright hon. Gen- | 


tleman might give that night could not 
disprove that the Minute was too incon- 
clusive, too curt, and very inadequate. 
He would only ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a few more questions. [ Laughter. | 
If he did not ask them, they would be 
asked by the country and by the House. 
He wanted to know what the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to do in consequence 
of that disaster, and of the deficiencies 
which had been shown to exist in our 
naval officers? Let the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tell the House not only what he 
had done with respect to the past, but 
what he proposed to do about the future. 
For instance, as regarded the extract 
from the General Signal Book, that 
during fogs the speed of the fleet, except 
under special circumstances, should not 
exceed three to four knots per hour— 
had the right hon. Gentleman repealed 
that article or not? [Mr. Hunr: I have 
not done so.] Then they might expect 
to have this difficulty—that the special 
circumstances would be differently in- 
terpreted by different captains and Ad- 
mirals. He thought the right hon. 
Gentlemen’s Naval Advisers would have 


right hon. Gentleman would not be dis- 
couraged by the disaster which had hap- 
pened from sending the ships to sea, mak- 
ing them cruise in squadrons, and exer- 
cising the officers and men. If he were to 
relax his efforts because he was staggered 
by that calamity, his conduct would be 
both perilous and pusillanimous. But 
the right hon. Gentleman must draw the 
line. The cruises should be business 
cruises—not cruises in which there was 
more display and speech-making than 
actual exercise. And now he had dis- 
charged his task, and while apologizing 
if he had displayed any undue warmth, 
he would only say that he did not wish 
to treat that in any degree as a Party 
subject. He wished the truth to be elici- 
ted, and he said most frankly that in the 
interests of the service, against which 
so many reproaches had been levelled, in 
| the interests of the officers incriminated, 
| in the interests of discipline, which was 
| so much weakened when any blow was 
struck at those set in authority, and in the 
interests, also, of justice itself, he hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would be 
able to make what was called a trium- 
phant reply. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must remember that he had not 
only to defend himself, but that in the 
sight of England and of Europe the fair 
fame of British seamanship had been 
jeopardized by what had occurred. The 
right hon. Gentleman was not only the 
Member of a political Administration, 
which would suffer from blame imputed 
to himself; he was also at the head of the 
Naval Service; he was on that occasion 
their spokesman and champion, and if 
he wished to represent them worthily, he 
entreated him to discard the language 
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of apology and extenuation, and to speak 
simply the language of determination 
and of truth. He must not speak again 
in that tone of jaunty indulgence about 
a few blunders having been made. He 
must show the House that he grasped 
the full import and appreciated the 
gravity of those great questions that so 
vitally affected the nation which had 
been involved in that sad disaster. The 
right hon. Gentleman coucluded by 
moving the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, a 
Copy of a further Minute relating to the loss 
of H.M.S. ‘ Vanguard.’ ’”’—(M7. Goschen.) 


Mr. HUNT said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had told them at the be- 
ginning of his speech that he regretted 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had not volunteered an official statement 
to the House on the loss of the Vanguard. 
That regret the right hon. Gentleman 
had expressed before ; but he (Mr. Hunt) 
must say that he thought the course he 
had taken was the right one, because 
it was not usual for the Minister in 
charge of his Department to initiate dis- 
cussion on the naval occurrences of the 


year, except in introducing the Navy 


Estimates. He had therefore contem- 
plated introducing the Navy Estimates 
at an earlier period, and had made his 
arrangements accordingly, as thatseemed 
to him the appropriate occasion for deal- 
ing with those occurrences, and, beyond 
all others, with the great naval disaster 
of the year. Having been anxious— 
most anxious—that the subject should 
come on at the earliest period of the 
Session, in order that the House might 
be put in possession of all the facts of 
the case as far as they could be explained 
by evidence taken before the court 
martial, he had given instructions that 
the Blue Book should be prepared 
months before Parliament met, so as to 
be placed as soon as possible in the hands 
of hon. Members. Notwithstanding the 
somewhat critical speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman—of which he did not 
complain—he could not but feel grateful 
to him for giving him an earlier oppor- 
tunity of addressing the House on that 
question. For months he had been 
assailed with a virulence and a persis- 
tency which he thought he hardly ever 
remembered in his experience to have 
seen directed against any public man. 
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But he had been sustained by the con- 
sciousness that he had acted in that 
matter as he believed to be right and 
just ; and he had always had full con- 
fidence that, when the subject came to 
be discussed on the floor of that House 
—the proper place in which to vindicate 
his conduct—full justice would be done 
him. He had had some advantage in 
hearing the observations and the ques- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman be- 
fore addressing the House himself. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had not 
contented himself with asking him ques- 
tions, and putting all the different points 
which occurred to him before the House, 
but had, he thought, gone a little out of 
his way to tell him the tone in which he 
should address the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to a speech 
made by him (Mr. Hunt) on a festive 
occasion, and he asked him not to repeat 
the tone of that speech, and he had re- 
called to the mind of the House the ex- 
pression — ‘‘Two or three blunders.” 
Well, he (Mr. Hunt) was not going to 
defend the expression, and the reason 
was, that he had never used it. It was 
true that during the slack part of the 
year there was some exceedingly smart 
writing on the subject, and hon. Mem- 
bers of the House, when addressing 
their constituents, had alluded to it; but 
he was indebted for the expression to 
the slovenliness or malevolence of a re- 
porter—for it was not one which fell 
from his lips, and much of what he did 
say had been perverted and distorted in 
a way which he could hardly have 
thought possible. But he would pass 
on from that, assuring the House that 
he would addréss them in a spirit of 
seriousness and earnestness with regard 
to what he considered a very great dis- 
aster. The right hon. Gentleman had 
gone into the questions of the re-estab- 
lishment of an officer at the head of the 
Naval Reserve, the orders given for the 
cruise, and as to whether on the occasion 
alluded to the ships were properly 
officered and manned. He did not ex- 
pect that he should have had to go into 
the question respecting the Admiral 
Superintendent of the Naval Reserve, 
but, being challenged on the point, he 
was bound to refer to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had complimented his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers)—who, he regretted, was 
not present—on the view he took with 
respect to the Naval Reserve. He would 
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not, in the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman, criticize his policy, except 
so far as it was necessary to vindicate 
himself; but when he (Mr. Hunt) en- 
tered on the office he held, he gave very 
great attention to the question of the 
Naval Reserve, and it appeared to him 
that all had not been done which was 
necessary to induce men to join that 
body, and that there was no stimulus to 
the officers connected with the Reserve 
to perform their duties with zeal and 
industry. It seemed to him that the 
chief reason was that there was not a 
proper head to that body, and in conse- 
quence of that he established the office 
of Admiralty Superintendent, and placed 
Admiral Tarleton in that position. Why 
did he do so? When he went to the 
Admiralty he offered Admiral Tarleton a 
seat at the Board for a limited period. 
He was anxious to have the assistance 
of the gallant officer who was in com- 
mand of the Channel Squadron, but 
that was not possible at the moment. 
He, therefore, offered a seat at the 
Board to Admiral Tarleton, it being 
understood that he was to give place 
to Admiral Hornby when his services 
were available. But during the time 
he was at the Admiralty he was im- 
pressed with the ability of Admiral 
Tarleton and the great!amount of know- 
ledge he possessed on the subject of the 
Naval Reserve. That gallant Admiral 
also accompanied him in a cruise round 
the coast of England to visit the chief 
drilling stations on the coast. They dis- 
cussed the matter thoroughly, and he 
came to the conclusion that there was no 
man more fit to be placed at the head of 
the Reserve than was Admiral Tarleton. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that a 
man might be a good administrator and 
not a good officer afloat; but he ven- 
tured to say that the reputation acquired 
by Admiral Tarleton afloat was a dis- 
tinguished reputation. The right hon. 
Gentleman had occupied a great deal of 
his speech with discussing the question 
whether the Vanguard was rightly sent 
to Queenstown from Kingstown, and 
whether she was properly manned and 
officered. He did not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in thinking that 
the Reserve Squadron was merely sent 
out to practise the Coastguard men. 
Under an arrangement made a few years 
ago the Reserve Squadron, instead of 
being left in port, had a regular comple- 
ment of men and officers assigned to it, 
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and it was as essential to them as it was 
to the Coastguard that they should be 
practised in naval evolutions and sea- 
manship. The cruise of the Reserve 
Squadron, therefore, was as much re- 
quired for that purpose as was that of 
the Channel Squadron. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had raised the question 
whether the complement of men and 
officers was sufficient for the purpose. 
Well, the complement was fixed by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself? It was 
fixed in 1871, he supposed, at the sug- 
gestion of his Naval Advisers, for at that 
early period of his occupation of the 
office he then held the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would hardly have ventured to 
fix it himself. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the complement was fixed 
as a depot complement. He begged to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that the 
ships went out of harbour to fire their 
ammunition, and were in the habit 
of going from one home port to another; 
that the complement was fixed, and that 
no complaint was ever made of the ships 
being undermanned on such occasions. 
There was a great difference as to the 
number of men required for ships which 
were out for long, and ships which were 
out for short, cruises ; for ships proceed- 
ing under sail and under steam. On the 
occasion of the voyage from Kingstown 
to Queenstown the ships were proceed- 
ing under steam, and, according to the 
opinion of his Naval Colleagues, the 
crews were amply sufficient for the na- 
vigation of the vessels. It was true that 
some men were disembarked; but, in 
the opinion of the captain, the number 
remaining was sufficient to work the 
ship ; and it was at his request that the 
Admiral Superintendent consented to 
the men being disembarked, as they 
could be conveniently conveyed by Coast- 
guard cruisers to their several stations. 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman criti- 
cized the number of days that the 
Squadron was at sea. He said it 
was sent out for the purpose of prac- 
tising, and that the greater part of the 
time was spent in harbour. Well, 
he had referred to the orders which 
were given, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was at the Admiralty, with re- 
gard to the Reserve, and he found that 
hardly any orders were given at all. It 
was left almost entirely to the Admiral 
in command what the time of the Squad- 
ron at sea should be. He wanted to 
know why a Squadron on the cruise 
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should have different orders from the, many topics in connection with this 
Channel Squadron, for the right hon. | affair, and had asked a great many ques- 
Gentleman said it was all very well to! tions, had left almost untouched, or, at 
send the Channel Squadron round the | all events, dealt very lightly with a 
Coast, but why send the Reserve ? But question which had been much agitated 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to for-|in the Recess—namely, Why did you 
get, or to be ignorant of the fact, that | not try Admiral Tarleton by court mar- 
going into and out of harbour was one tial? That was a question with which 
of the most important things which offi- | he wished to deal. Now, there had been 
cers or men could practise. In the case | a great misconception in the public mind, 
of the Channel Squadron they had every if he might judge by writings in the 
two or three years been sent round the | newspapers, as to the authority of the 
Coast, learning the different ports and Admiralty in relation to courts martial. 
harbours of the country, and giving great Some people seemed to think that the 
satisfaction to the taxpayers of the authority of courts martial was greater 
country—keeping up the pride and spirit | than that of the Admiralty. But that 
of the country with regard to our mari- ; was not the view of Parliament and of 
time affairs, and satisfying the tax-|the Constitution ; because Parliament 
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payers that they had'a certain amount of 
work done for their money. That, he 
believed, was the policy which had been 
pursued by all. Governments of late 
years. He believed it to be a good policy, 
and it was one he desired to see carried 
out; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
wanted to know why orders were given 
to the Reserve Squadron to proceed to 
Cork the answer was this, that the 
people of Cork might have an opportu- 
nity of seeing the Squadron—uniting 
with that the practice which the Squad- 
ron would get during the voyage. Dif- 
ferent ports in Ireland had been visited 
by the Reserve Squadron, but the people 
of Queenstown and Cork had not for 
several years seen a squadron of our 
ironclads, and on general grounds it 
was desirable that the natural and pa- 
triotic wishes of the people of Cork 
should be satisfied. It was for that 
reason that the Admiral was ordered to 
go with four of the ships of the Squad- 
ron to Queenstown. But really, though 
the right hon. Gentleman had laboured 
that part of the case very much, it was 
not, he believed, the question which the 
House wished to have discussed. The 
question was this—and it was a very im- 
portant one—had the administration of 
the Admiralty in relation to the matter 
of the Vanguard been such as ought to 
satisfy the country? Had the action of 
the Admiralty been intelligent, had it 
been honest, had it been fearless, had it 
been impartial? He believed on those 
points that an examination of the ques- 
tion onght to satisfy the House that the 
administration and action of the Admi- 
ralty had not been wanting in any of 
those particulars. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, though he had dealt with a great 
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had given statutory powers to the Ad- 
miralty to override the decision of courts 
martial, to annul, revise or modify their 
sentences—in short, to do everything but 
increase them; and, therefore, the Admi- 
ralty was an authority superior to all 
courts martial, and was bound to exercise 
an independent judgment upon all mat- 
ters referred to them and to deal with 
them as they thought proper. Inde- 
pendently of that, the Admiralty had the 
power of dismissing officers from their 
ships and from the Service without a 
court martial. He could understand 
why the right hon. Gentleman had 
passed rather lightly over that part of 

his subject, because a question of this © 
kind arose during his own Admiralty 
administration which he slightly hinted 
at—namely, the case of the Agincourt 
and the Worthumberland. And what hap- 
pened then? ‘There was a court martial 
on some of the officers of the ship that 
got on shore, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man dismissed two Admirals from their 
command without putting them on their 
trial by court martial. [{Mr. Goscuen : 
I said so.] Yes, the right hon. Gentle- 
man just alluded to it ; but he (Mr. Hunt) 
wanted to bring it out more prominently. 
He did not complain of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s action in that case, and, 
indeed, it met with universal applause. 
Well, ifthe right hon. Gentleman was ap- 
plauded when he dismissed two Admirals 
from their command without court mar- 
tial, was he (Mr. Hunt) to be complained 
of when he exonerated an Admiral with- 
out court martial, and dismissed a sub- 
ordinate officer on sufficient grounds? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He repeated, ‘on 
sufficient grounds.” The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he was upheld by 
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Parliament and the country in the line 
that he took; and what he (Mr. Hunt) 
had to show was that what he had done 
had been on sufficient grounds, and then 
the right hon. Gentleman could not com- 
plain that he had acted without autho- 
rity and without precedent. He had 
said that the Admiralty had by law the 
authority to review and revise the sen- 
tence of a court martial, and what he 
said was thet the gallant officers who 
did him the honour to sit at his Board 
were regarded by the profession as offi- 
cers of the highest distinction and ability 
in the Service, and that on professional 
subjects they had the entire confidence 
of the Navy. On the subject, indeed, of 
squadron-sailing, at no period in the his- 
tory of the Admiralty was the authority 
of the Naval Lords higher than at the 
present moment. He could not quite 
understand the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to his confidence in the 
Naval Council of the Admiralty. He 
said that the present First Naval Lord 
had oceupied the same position at his 
own Board ; that the Second Naval Lord 
he had appointed to a most important 
command of the Channel Squadron; 
and that the Third Naval Lord had 


gained great distinction in the Service. 
And then the right hon. Gentleman said 


that they were honest men. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not the slightest 
‘ complaint to make of their honesty and 
impartiality ; but he said that the country 
did not feel confidence in the advice they 
had given. But if they were honest, 
able, and competent men was not the 
country to have confidence in their ad- 
vice ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I expressed unre- 
servedly my opinion of the great ability 
and sailor-like qualities of the Members 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s Board. 

Mr. HUNT: But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say that the country 
deplored the advice that they had given. 
He presumed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not deplore it, because if he 
thought them capable and honest he 
ought to repose confidence in their ad- 
vice. With regard to the court martial 
on the loss of the Vanguard it had, under 
the Naval Discipline Act, two functions 
to discharge. It was a judicial tribunal 
as regarded the officers of the Vanguard ; 
and a Court of Inquiry as to the loss of 
the ship. Its finding as a judicial tri- 
bunal was confirmed by the Admiralty ; 
but as regarded that part of the finding 
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which referred to the loss of the ship, 
neither the Admiralty nor himself was 
able to concur in it. He had no wish to 
criticize in any captious spirit the find- 
ing of the court martial; but when he 
read those six causes which were alleged 
to have brought about the loss of the 
Vanguard, he was convinced from tha 
first—although he did not know the 
facts—that it was the finding of a divi- 
ded body, and that these six causes 
could never have been agreed upon by 
the whole of the Members of the Court. 
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Any one who studied that finding must 


arrive at the same conclusion. What 
was his duty on receiving the finding of 
the court martial with the evidence that 
was put before it? It was to read 
most carefully—not only the evidence 
which came from the mouths of the 
witnesses, but the log-books of the ship. 
It was his duty to examine the charts 
and the sailing instructions, and to un- 
derstand what was the set of the tides 
on the coast at the time, and, with the 
assistance of his Naval Colleagues, to 
come to a decision. The conclusion at 
which he arrived, with the unanimous 
assent of his Colleagues, was that Ad- 
miral Tarleton and Captain Hickley 
were blameless for the disaster; that the 
two causes of the loss of the Vanguard, 
so far as regarded culpability, was men- 
tioned by the court martial as the 3rd 
and 5th causes; and it was on the offi- 
cers responsible for the action com- 
plained of that the displeasure of the 
Admiralty fell. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had called attention to the first 
cause, which he said was the high rate 
of speed at which the Squadron was pro- 
ceeding, as he said, in a fog. He (Mr. 
Hunt), however, and his Colleagues were 
unable to come to the conclusion that 
there was any ground for that assertion, 
and it was obvious that the high rate of 
speed did not cause the disaster un- 
coupled with other circumstances, and 
that it did not contribute to the disaster 
so far as culpability was concerned. It 
could be shown mathematically that the 
high rate of speed was not the cause of 
the disaster. The Squadron, after the 
operation of formation, was going in 
two parallel lines, so that one division of 
the fleet could not collide with the other 
division. Then came the question of the 
ships that were following one another. 
Supposing that two ships were proceed- 
ing, one exactly ahead and the other fol- 
lowing in the same line and keeping the 
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same speed, it was quite clear that they 
also would not collide. And what hap- 
pened ? Thestarboard division, consisting 
of the flagship and the Hector, was pro- 
ceeding at the speed ordered until a quar- 
ter past 1 on the day of the disaster— 
holding communication with one another 
and stopping together—and they pro- 
ceeded at the speed ordered without acci- 
dent; while the port division met with the 
disaster owing to their proceeding at an 
unequal speed. The Admiralty Minute 
pointed out that the signal made by the 
Admiral was not the best that he could 
have made. He had seen that signal 
described by some writers in the Press 
as a “bungling signal.” There was, 
however, no question of a bungling 
signal in the matter. There were two 
signals in the Signal Book applicable to 
the circumstances—one No, 004 and the 
other No. 017—and it was optional with 
the Admiral whether he would give one 
or the other. Taking the Squadron as 
forming four ships in line, the signal 
that was given obliged the two hinder 
ships to go to the left and then to the 
right, and thus to get into proper forma- 
tion ; whereas the signal recommended 
by the Admiralty would have ordered the 
two leading ships to go to the right and 
then to the left. The result was, asthe Ad- 
miralty Minute pointed out, that the evo- 
lution would have been performed in the 
least time and at the least rate of speed 
if the signal they recommended had been 
given. If that signal had been given, 
the ships would have proceeded at the 
rate of seven knots; whereas by the signal 
actually given, the speed of the two 
hinder ships had to be increased to eight 
knots to enable them to come to their 
station. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the signal recommended by the Ad- 
miralty would have thrown the ships four 
cables nearer the shoal than that used. 
That was quite true; but if it had been 
used by the Admiral, he would have 
given the Kish light a wider berth 
before making the signal. The signal 
employed had been in use for many 
years, and until lately had been the 
only signal in use under similar cir- 
cumstances. In the Detached Squadron 
it was the only signal used, and it was 
not until recently that it had reached the 
Signal Book. Therefore, the charge that 
the Admiral had used a bungling signal 
could not be sustained. He now came to 
the question what course the Admiral 
ought to have adopted as to the speed of 
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the Squadron when the fog came on. No 
one would pretend to say that seven or 
eight knots an hour was an improper 
speed for the Squadron to make in fine 
weather. The Admiral and his Squadron 
having left Kingstown he had the choice 
of two passages, the inner and the outer. 
The inner passage was not recommended 
to any navigator not perfectly acquainted 
with the passage, and it would have been 
imprudent to adopt it with large iron- 
clads. Therefore the proper course to go 
by was the outer passage, which the Ad- 
miral took, and having rounded the Kish 
light, he then shaped his course as 
described in the evidence given before 
the court martial, and he made a signal 
that he was proceeding at seven knots. 
The port division of the Squadron, the 
Vanguard ahead and the Jron Duke fol- 
lowing it, performed the evolution which 
had been ordered by the signal; they 
had before the fog came on got into their 
proper course, though they had not got 
into their station; they were astern of 
their station, but they had got into their 
proper course. The fog came on very 
suddenly ; it had been clear just before. 
The fog did not come up ahead of them ; 
the banks were seen on the Welsh coast 
on their left, and ahead it was clear, or 
moderately clear. He was told that in 
the weather in the state in which it was 
described in the log-book ships would be 
visible at.a distance of 10 or 12 miles, and 
it was known as a matter of evidence that 
the only ship in sight from the look-out 
at the masthead of the Vanguard was 
seven or eight miles distant, and the 
look-out man saw her hull and was able 
to describe her rig and the course she 
was steering. The Admiral therefore 
knew there was nothing ahead of him, 
and when the fog fell what did he do? 
What said the Admiralty Orders? They 
said the speed was not to exceed three or 
four knots, except under special circum- 
stances; and there was a special circum- 
stance which the Admiral was bound to 
regard. He maintained, therefore, that 
the Admiral was justified in increasing his 
speed. Alluding to the chart which had 
been produced, the right hon. Gentleman 
said the court martial did not have it in 
evidence, but the court martial had the 
log of the flagship before it, and if the 
officers had been asked, they could have 
marked out the course from it. Tomake 
the matter more intelligible—even to 
himself, for he did not profess to be a 
skilled reader of logs—he had requested 
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' the hydrographer to prepare the chart, 


and it showed the course steered by the 
Warrior according to thelog. This was 
shown by a dotted line, and was consi- 
derably outside the Codling lightship. 
The difference between the dotted line 
and the full line showed the influence of 
the tide upon the ships in making their 
course at seven knots speed. There was 
a line of shoals extending for about 13} 
miles between the Kish lightship and 
the Codling lightship, and the Admiral 
in his evidence gave as his reason for 
maintaining speed that he should have 
been brought in dangerous proximity to 
the shoals had he slackened his speed. 
It must be obvious that the action of the 
tide on a ship going at four knots must 
be much greater than on a ship going at 
seven knots, and it would not have been 
prudent in the Admiral to reduce his 
speed to anything much less than he had 
ordered by reason of the tide carrying 
him towards the shoals, which were in 
dangerous proximity. In order to illus- 
trate that, he directed the hydrographer 
to show upon the chart where the star- 
board division of the Squadron would 
have been brought supposing the speed 
had been reduced to four knots; and he 
found that at 2 o’clock the division would 
have been in dangerous shoal water, 
and at 3 o’clock it would have been 
1? miles inside the Codling light ship, 
outside of which he was bound to keep. 
It was on this ground that the Ad- 
miralty upheld the Admiral in not re- 
ducing his speed ; and yet because they 
upheld him in maintaining his speed for 
what he thought the House would con- 
sider a sufficient reason—namely, to 
avoid the shoals—very hard words had 
been used about the Admiralty, and 
about himself in particular—it being 
said that he was wholly incompetent for 
the office he filled. The course recom- 
mended by his irresponsible advisers in 
the Press would have brought the Ad- 
miral upon the shoals. Was there any 
real risk in proceeding at the speed of 
seven knots? The evidence showed that 
just before a ship could be seen with 
great particularity seven or eight miles 
off; and his Naval Advisers informed 
him that in that state of the atmosphere 
12 miles was a moderate distance for 
ships to be seen from the mast-head. 
Their opinion was that the risk of meet- 
ing anything was almost nil. The only 
sailing vessel they could have met had 
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been seen at the distance stated away on 
their port bow and going away from 
them; and on the course they were pur- 
suing no steamer could have met the 
Squadron before the speed was reduced 
by order of the Admiral, except for the 
space of something over a quarter 
of a mile. Therefore the risk of pro- 
ceeding at the speed they did was 
almost ni/, and the risk of reducing 
speed was very great indeed. The right 
hon. Gentleman had asked why the Ad- 
miral could not have altered his course 
and also reduced his speed, and that 
point was not omitted when the matter 
was under the consideration of the Ad- 
miralty. It could only have been done 
by two sets of signals by gun-fire, with 
intervals between, which would have 
sent the ships in the most awkward way 
across the usual channel for ships ap- 
proaching Dublin—a double set of 
signals which no prudent Admiral in 
command of a Squadron would have 
thought of giving under the circum- 
stances. He hoped he had said enough 
to justify the Admiral in maintaining 
speed, and to show that the Admiralty 
was not wholly incompetent because it 
had supported him. With regard to 
Captain Hickley, he remained on deck 
until his ship had made the two turns 
which had been already described, by 
which his ship was brought into her 
course, and when he left the deck his 
ship was in a direct line with her leader. 
According to the evidence he saw the 
three masts of the Vanguard in one line, 
and then came the question, to his (Mr. 
Hunt’s) mind a very important one, 
whether having brought his ship into 
that position, he was justified in leaving 
the deck? The question he put to his 
Naval Colleagues was this—‘‘ Was Cap- 
tain Hickley transgressing his duty in 
leaving the deck of the Jron Duke at the 
time he did?” and the answers of his 
Colleagues were unanimous. One re- 
plied—‘‘ When the Vanguard had made 
her second turn in the evolution order, 
there was no necessity for Captain Hick- 
ley continuing on deck. The officer of 
the watch had to perform the usual duty 
of keeping station by his next ahead.” 
The second replied—‘‘ The captain was 
not bound to keep on deck.” The third 
replied—‘‘ Captain Hickley was not to 
blame for leaving the deck. His ship 
had made the last turn required in evo- 
lution, and the officer of the watch had 
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simply to do the ordinary duty of keep- 
ing station astern of his next ahead.” 
Captain Hickley had been on deck for two 
hours and he left it for about 10 minutes, 
leaving his ship in her right course, and 
also leaving her—which was important 
—three cables astern of his leader, it 
being his duty when he came into sta- 
tion to be two cables astern, and a cable 
being 200 yards. On leaving the 
deck, he said he gave directions to 
the officer of the watch, Lieutenant 
Evans, not to get astern of his station, 
and he had only left the deck about 10 
minutes when the officer on watch, not- 
withstanding the directions of his cap- 
tain, gave the ship what he called a 
good sheer-out—that was, he left fol- 
lowing the wake of his leader, and went 
out to the left or port, and that was in 
violation of the Instructions given by the 
Admiralty. The Instructions were— 
‘‘During a fog the fleet is to maintain 
the same order and steer the same 
course as before the fog came on.” Ar- 
ticle 9 was to this effect—‘‘ Close order 
is as much as possible to be maintained 
in the fog.” The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London had 
not fallen into the error, but a great deal 
of the commentary on the action of the 
Admiralty amounted to this—it was said 
they punished the man who did the right 
thing—to sheer out of the line and get 
rid of all collision. But that was not in 
the mind of those who framed the In- 
structions; in the wake of their leader 
they had to keep in line, and, therefore, 
to sheer out of the wake of the leader 
was wrong. The fault of the officer of 
the watch, therefore, was this—he neg- 
lected the order of his captain, and 
violated these positive Instructions 
during the fog. What did Captain Hick- 
ley do? When he returned to deck he 
said—‘‘ You have sheered out of the 
course; we must put her back again.” 
The officer of the watch had increased 
the speed, and he made no alteration in 
the speed of the ship at the time. But 
they had it in evidence that the Jron 
Duke could not make more than 84 
knots. The Vanguard had immediately 
before the fog signalled that she was 
going 8 knots. No signal had reached 
the ron Duke that that speed had been 
reduced, and therefore Captain Hickley 
was justified in supposing that she 
maintained that speed until another 
signal reached him. The Jron Duke was 
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three cables astern of the Vanguard, one 
more than she ought to have been, and 
in regaining her position, the sheer-out 
by the officer of the watch of the /ron 
Duke would have put her more astern, 
because, instead of going in a straight 
line, sheering-out and sheering-in must 
have increased the distance; and the 
captain of the Jron Duke gave the order 
to sheer in again, it being his duty to 
regain the position which the officer of 
the watch had lost as soon as possible, 
What said the Instructions? The speed 
of the fleet during the performance of 
evolutions should be notified beforehand, 
and should not exceed that easily attain- 
able by the slowest ship present, so that 
each ship, when manceuvring, should be 
able to hold on, and not resort to in- 
creasing speed, so as to regain her station 
without delay. It was therefore the 
duty of the Jron Duke to regain her 
position withoutdelay. This matter had 
also been very carefully considered and 
worked out by diagram, and at the speed 
the Jron Duke was going, if the speed of 
the Vanguard had been maintained, at 
the moment the collision actually oc- 
curred she would have been more than 
two cables astern of her leader, and 
therefore in a perfectly safe position. If 
she had kept her course without having 
been sheered out, if she had gone in the 
straightest line, going at 8} knots, the 
tron Duke would have been two-and-a- 
quarter cables behind the Vanguard. 
On that ground the Admiralty upheld 
Captain Hickley with regard to the 
speed of his ship at the time of the col- 
lision. Now, as regarded Captain Daw- 
kins, of the Vanguard—what was his 
fault? His fault was that he suddenly 
reduced the speed of his ship from 42 
revolutions to 25, and then to 18, in the 
course of two minutes without any an- 
swering signal from the ship behind 
him. That was a very grave error, and 
that was the error which mainly caused 
the disaster they were now discussing. 
He ought not to have reduced his speed 
without a signal from the Admiral. But 
he might have reduced his speed with- 
out a signal from the Admiral and yet 
done no harm. He might have fallen 
out of his station, but he need not have 
caused the destruction of his ship. It 
was a rule in the Service—and it was 
alluded to, for a question was put to a 
witness on the point before the Court- 
martial—thatnosignal was valid tillit was 
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answered. If he made a signal it must 
be answered before it was valid ; but he 
reduced the speed of his ship twice 
without waiting for the return of the 
signal, and consequently without notice 
to the ship that was following her. No 
doubt what contributed to the disaster— 
and for which they must not very heavily 
blame Captain Dawkins—was an alarm 
of a ship ahead; but the fact was the 
order to reduce speed was given before 
the alarm was raised. Captain Dawkins 
himself said the order to stop had no 
effect, because he immediately saw his 
ship would clear the vessel, and the 
order was given to goon. Indeed, the 
vessel seemed to be the veritable ‘‘ phan- 
tom ship ;”’ he could not make out whe- 
ther Captain Dawkins had any certainty 
in his own mind that there was any ship 
ahead, and certainly the man who gave 
the alarm had defective vision. There 
were several look-out men aloft and on 
deck, and none of them ever saw the 
ship at all. From the evidence there 
could be no such ship, because a few 
minutes before only one was seen, and 
that was steering a course away from 
the Squadron. The evidence of the look- 
out man at the mast-head of the Van- 
guard was that he could only see the 
fleet. If Captain Dawkins had his wits 
about him he would have said—‘‘ There 
can be no such ship ahead;” but he 
sheered out of his course. He did not 
attach much blame to Captain Dawkins 
on that head, because the collision would 
not have happened but for the improper 
reduction of the speed by Captain Daw- 
kins’ order, or, if at all, it would have 
been a very slight one, had it not been 
for the sheering out of line. The action 
of the officer of the watch of the Jron 
Duke contributed in no slight degree to 
the disaster. He believed he had now 
sufficiently explained the view he took 
of the real cause of the disaster. But 
there was another question—he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman alluded 
to it—that was, the disapprobation ex- 
pressed in the Admiralty Minute of the 
view put before the Court by the Ad- 
miral in command with regard to the 
reduction of the speed. He upheld him 
in continuing his speed, but when exa- 
mined before the Court the Admiral was 
asked whether Captain Dawkins was 
justified in reducing his speed without 
his orders. He said that, as a matter 
of opinion, he might be. That was a 
curious answer, The evidence showed 
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that no orders were given to that effect, 
because when the question was specially 
asked whether any such orders had been 
given he said ‘“‘No.” He had not asked 
the Admiral for any explanation of this, 
but he supposed that he was betrayed 
into that expression of opinion from an 
amiable desire to extenuate the error 
that had been committed. If he had 
said ‘‘Certainly not,” Captain Dawkins 
must have been convicted, of course, at 
once. But he went further than that. 
Supposing that the Admiral had given 
positive orders to Captain Dawkins that 
he was at liberty to reduce speed with- 
out a signal from him, that would not 
have justified him in reducing his speed 
as he did—he reduced his speed without 
exchanging signals with those behind 
him. Then it was said—if not by the 
right hon. Gentleman, by the Press— 
why did we not bring the Admiral to a 
Court-martial? Now, that sounded very 
plausible, and it was the obvious course 
for a man in his position to take who 
wished to evade responsibility. To have 
had him tried by Court-martial, when 
he did not consider him to blame, would 
have rendered it necessary for him (Mr. 
Hunt) to have preferred a specific charge 
against him which he did not believe, and 
for which he thought there was no 
foundation; but then he should have 
escaped all obloquy from the public and 
the Press. He thought that would have 
been a weak, cowardly, and contemptible 
course. He satisfied himself after a 
most laborious examination of the evi- 
dence, assisted by his Naval Colleagues, 
and fortified by their deliberate opinion, 
that Admiral Tarleton was entirely 
blameless as regarded the disaster, and 
to bring Admiral Tarleton to a Court- 
martial on a charge he did not believe 
in, would have shown him to be entirely 
unworthy of the position he ought to 
hold. Mistakes he might make, and 
who did not? He claimed no infalli- 
bility of judgment; but no one could 
say that, being placed in a high position, 
he had shirked responsibility, and en- 
deavoured to throw on others what he 
ought to take himself. Having made 
up his mind that the Admiral was 
not to blame, he felt bound to assert 
his opinion, and carry it out, and he 
was not to be deterred from doing so 
by any fear of newspaper vituperation 
or Parliamentary attack. Of course, he 
had known what was in store for him, 
for days before the official evidence of 
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the Court-martial reached him,. he had 
been told by writers in the Press exactly 
what he ought to do. But it was his 
duty to look for assistance in professional 
matters to his responsible Advisers, and 
having consulted them, he had stated in 
the Minute—which was his own—what 
he conscientiously believed to be right. 
It had been said that he would punish a 
lieutenant but not an Admiral. Well, 
in answer to that, he might remind the 
House that he had already shown that 
his Predecessor had punished two Ad- 
mirals without a Court-martial, and 
beyond that, the first year he was in 
office an accident happened to a detached 
Squadron—two of the vessels got on the 
Solent rocks — and not being satisfied 
that the orders of the Admiral had not 
contributed to the disaster, he had him 
tried by Court-martial. On the present 
occasion he was satisfied that the Ad- 
miral was not to blame, and therefore 
no Court-martial was held. It was quite 
clear that the lieutenant of the watch 
had committed a grave error, but it was 
said he had been punished too severely. 
Those who held that language were 
evidently not aware of the difference of 
such a sentence in the case of lieuten- 
ants as compared with officers of higher 
rank. It was no doubt a sharp punish- 
ment for a lieutenant at the time, but it 
did not militate long against him, and he 
hoped the lieutenant in question would yet 
do good service to his Queen and country. 
However, having neglected the injunc- 
tions of his captain and violated the 
orders given to the Navy with regard 
to proceeding in a fog, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should be visited 
with some degree of punishment. He 
believed he had dealt with all the points 
it was necessary to bring under the 
notice of the House. He hoped the 
House would be satisfied that the matter 
had not been treated lightly or without 
due inquiry and proper investigation 
with regard to all the circumstances 
connected with it. They had been told 
that the Admiralty ought not to deal 
with the cases of officers without sub- 
jecting them to a Court-martial. He 
admitted there were cases where it might 
be well to do so, and it sometimes hap- 
pened that such inquiries did not elicit 
the whole of the circumstances. And 
sometimes there was a conflict of evi- 
dence on material points which would 
induce the Admiralty not to deal with 
the matter on their own responsibility, 
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It was not so here, however; the inquiry 
was complete and full. There was no 
conflict of testimony upon any material 
point, and the facts were all clear before 
them. The only question was the right 
inference to be drawn from the facts, 
and the Admiralty was the proper 
authority to draw them, and state them in 
an authoritative manner. He had been 
asked what he was going to do with the 
Squadron in future, and his reply was 
that he hoped to give them more prac- 
tice than they had had lately. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen) that it was de- 
sirable to do so, but it was not his fault 
that he could not send the Reserve 
Squadron for practice in 1874, because 
in that year he had not a Reserve ship 
fit to go to sea. Practice was the soul of 
efficiency, but in 1874 no squadron evo- 
lutions could be performed with Reserve 
ships, and he had to send them out 
singly for the best practice that could be 
had. Last year, however, they were in 
a position to send out seven ships. It 
was his wish to give both officers and 
men more practice than they had had 
lately, and for the first time, and with 
the advice of his Naval Colleagues, he 
intended to utilize the training brigs in 
winter to practise young lieutenants 
and young men. Hitherto they had only 
been used in summer for training boys, 
but the last season they had to perform 
double duty. There were five brigs, and 
he hoped that arrangements might be 
made to give more practice to the crews 
of the Reserve ships, and he felt certain 
that the more that was given to them 
both officers and men would become 
more efficient in duty, and that such 
disasters as these would not be repeated. 

Mr. HANBURY-TRACY said, that 
the officers of the Navy with whom he 
had conversed were at a loss to under- 
stand how it was that the Lords of the 
Admiralty, whom he (Mr. Hanbury- 
Tracy) believed to be able and compe- 
tent men, could have issued the Minute 
referred to, except that they had been 
led into a very grave error. He wished 
to know who it was at the Admiralty 
that issued it, and why they punished 
the lieutenant and allowed the Admiral 
to go free, and why Captain Hickley 
had been let off and Captain Dawkins 
punished? There was an unanimous 
feeling in the Navy that a Court-martial 
ought to have been held on Admiral 
Tarleton and Captain Hickley, and the 
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other officers of the Jron Duke, whereby at without any fear of an Admiralty 
they would have known more of the!Minute. Unfortunately, the Act of 
circumstances connected with the col-| 1860 was passed, giving to the Admi- 
lision than was known at present. It!ralty an Appellate Jurisdiction. And 
was even a matter of astonishment that |why? It was acknowledged in the 
Admiral Tarleton and Captain Hickley | House of Lords that this Appellate 
had not themselves demanded a Court! Jurisdiction was asked for the Admi- 
of Inquiry. For himself, he was quite ralty because it was necessary to have 
sure that the holding of a Court-martial | junior officers sitting at our Courts- 
on those officers would have been to the martial. He apprehended, however, 
been to the advantage of the Service. that it never was intended that the 
Analyzing the evidence given in the| Admiralty should upset the decisions 
Court-martial upon the officers of the! solemnly and deliberately arrived at of 
Vanguard, he drew the conclusion from} a Court composed of the senior officers 
it that upon entering the fog at a high| of the Fleet. The First Lord had said 
rate of speed it was the duty of the Ad- | that this was both a Court-martial and 
miral to have made signals for slacken-|a Court of Inquiry. It was a Court 
ing speed. Instead of doing so, how-/ presided over by an Admiral and Com- 
ever, he went ahead at the same speed | mander of the Channel Fleet. We had 
whieh prevailed before the fog, and that | nine senior officers to inquire into the 
was the result. The Vanguard and Iron loss of the Vanguard, and no one could 
Duke had to race into position and go| say that their decision was not arrived 
ahead as fast as possible, at the same! at with the greatest deliberation and 
time the Admiral pursuing his course! without fear or favour. Was it right, 
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utterly regardless of the position of the therefore, that the Admiralty should 
two ships. Yet they were told by the | go and issue a Minute upsetting that 
right hon. Gentleman that speed had | decision? ‘The effect of such a course 
nothing to do with the disaster—that! on the part of the Admiralty was to 
speed had not contributed to it; he} declare to the world that it did not 
contended, on the other hand, that the) agree with the professional opinions of 


Admiral had not kept the fleet well in| our senior officers. 

hand. The failure of the Admiral todo| Sir JOHN HAY: Sir, as one of the 
that was, in his (Mr. Hanbury Tracy’s) | very few naval officers who have seats 
opinion, and in that of many naval offi-| in the present Parliament, I trust the 
cers, the main cause of the disaster. It} House will allow me to say what I be- 
would have been desirable, with regard | lieve to be the general opinion of the 
to the loss of the Vanguard, to know | Navy in regard to the deplorable acci- 
what the officers of the Hector saw, and | dent now under discussion. The right 
until we did so we were notina position |hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
toarrive at asatisfactory conclusion on the City of London (Mr. Goschen) has stated 
subject. He was well aware that the re- |the case so fully and so fairly that I 
putation of Admiral Tarleton stood very | shall not weary the House by recapitu- 
high; but then junior offices were pun- | lating the circumstances which led to 


ished, and, putting aside all matters of 
detail, there could be no doubt that, 
whether the Board of Admiralty were 
right or wrong in their decision, a 
Court-martial on the Admiral would 
have brought out many facts, while its 
appointment would have been far more 
satisfactory to the public as well as to 
the Navy. If there had been a Court- 
martial, he could not help thinking that 
the blame would have attached not to 
the Navy, but to the Admiralty. The 
First Lord had spoken of the Admiralty 
as being superior to any Court-martial, 
but up to 1860 Courts-martial were 
superior to every other tribunal—that 
was to say, there was no appeal from 


and followed this great naval disaster. 
But, first of all, I must take exception 


|to the new system, adopted of recent 
| years by the Admiralty, of supplement- 


ing or reversing the sentences of Courts- 
martial, and I must express my sur- 
prise and regret that my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
has deemed it to be his duty to sanction 
the issue of this Minute, and now to 
justify it to the House. The first in- 
stance of attempting to reflect upon the 
judgment of a Court-martial by Minute 
was in the case of the loss of the Captain, 
against which I have, in common with 
many hon. Friends of mine on this side 
of the House, constantly protested; but 





their decisions, which they could arrive 


te shall not further allude to that case 
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except to express my sorrow for the ab- , thank his stars that he was tried by 
sence of the right hon. Gentleman the | Court-martial. In the L saegey case it 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) !seems to me the unkindest thing ever 
from our debates, and my sincere sym- | done to Admiral Sir Walter Tarleton was 
pathy for him in the sad circumstances | not to submit his conduct to the judgment 
which explain his absence. But it is | of a Court-martial. As it is now, he 
the less necessary for me to allude to | could hardly have been in a worse posi- 
that Minute because the right hon. Gen- | tion if he had been tried and found 
tleman the Member for the City of guilty; his reputation is in danger of 
London also afforded an example of | being shipwrecked, because he has had 
over-ruling the sentence of a Court- | no opportunity of defending himself in 
martial by a Minute in the memorable | a public manner before an open Court. 
case of the Agincourt disaster. The | I have the greatest respect and esteem 
Agincourt struck on the Pearl Rock; | for Sir Walter Tarleton. He has served 
a Court-martial was assembled to try | the country with distinction and great 
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the captain and officers and crew of the 
Agincourt for the stranding of their 
ship. The Court-martial sentenced them 
as in their judgment it thought fit, and 
the sentence was discredited by the Ad- 
miralty of the day, over which the right 
hon. Gentleman presided, in obedience 
to ignorant public clamour. In this 
case the Admiralty acted by Minute be- 
cause it thought that the sentence was 
not severe enough. Not only I myself, 
but, if I am not mistaken, my lamented 
Friend the late Mr. Corry challenged 
the course taken by the Admiralty with 
regard to the Agincourt disaster. Ihave 
always held, and I now hold, the opinion 
that Admiral Wellesley and Admiral 
Wilmot, two very distinguished officers, 
were very illused by being dismissed 
from their commands, and discredited 
without having the opportunity afforded 
them of defending themselves before a 
Court-martial. I do not say whether 
they were right or wrong. I express 
no opinion. They might have been 
found guilty if they had been tried, but 
they ought to have had that to which 
every Englishman has a right—a trial 
by his Peers. Now, this is the bad 
precedent which my right hon. Friend 
has thought it his duty to follow in this 
case; and I am the more surprised at 
it, because he has already shown the 
House that he knew what it was just 
and right to do under similar circum- 
stances. In Admiral Randolph’s case, 
to which reference has been made, my 
right hon. Friend took the right course. 
Admiral Randolph was much blamed by 
the Press, because two of the ships of 
his squadron went ashore on the coast 
of Sicily. The officers were tried by 
Court-martial, and so afterwards was 
Admiral Randolph, and upon his trial 
it was satisfactorily proved that he was 
not guilty, and that gallant officer must 
Sir John Hay 





ability for 40 years, and now he has nota 
fair opportunity given him to explain 
publicly his share in this deplorable dis- 
aster, and to show at least in what de- 
gree he is responsible for it. I say the 
same as regards Captain Hickley. I 
have not the honour of knowing that 
gallant officer, but I have always heard 
him spoken of as an excellent officer. 
Why has he had no opportunity of ex- 
plaining the facts of the case, and his 
share in the transaction? My right 
hon. Friend asserts that he could frame 
no charge on which to try these officers; 
but it seems to me a charge could have 
easily been framed on which to try 
them, as it was against Admiral Ran- 
dolph. By the course adopted by the 
Admiralty, my right hon. Friend has 
done much to discredit the authority of 
Courts-martial. These tribunals are the 
only means left to maintain the disci- 
pline of the Navy. Itis very dangerous 
to tamper with their decisions; their 
judgments should be upheld; and I be- 
lieve, in my heart, that the Admiralty 
is weakening the discipline of the Navy 
every time they publish wretched Minutes 
like these I have alluded to, disparaging 
the decisions of Courts-martial. In this 
case the Court was one whose authority 
was well deserving of respect. It was pre- 
sided over by a noble and gallant Friend 
of mine, well known to many hon. Mem- 
bers—Lord John Hay. There were two 
Admirals on the Court, the President 
being at the time second in command of 
a squadron of iron-clads, and Admiral 
Chamberlain, an officer who had com- 
manded an iron-clad. The seven cap- 
tains all had commanded, or were com- 
manding, iron-clads. These nine officers 
were all experienced in the subject they 
had to consider, and it must be remem- 
bered that in coming to the decision at 


which they arrived, they were establish- 
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ing a precedent against themselves. A |cils. Why should he say so? There is 
similar accident to that which befell no evidence of divided councils, nor is 
Captain Dawkins might befall any one | this a matter into which either he or 
of them, and their decision upon Cap- | this House have any right to inquire. 
tain Dawkins might at any moment! The sentence of a Court-martial is the 
come to be applied to themselves. I sentence of the whole Court. The de- 
ask—could there have been a fairer or | cision is the decision of the majority, 
more competent tribunal? Now, my! but the members are sworn to secrecy, 
right hon. Friend—not, of course, of his | and no knowledge of the votes of indi- 
own authority—chooses to set at nought | vidual members can be obtained with- 
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and to differ from the judgment of this | 
Court. His naval Colleagues are per- | 
sonal Friends of mine. The name of | 
Sir Alexander Milne carries the greatest | 
weight with the naval profession; both 
he and Admiral Hornby have com- 
manded fleets and squadrons, and Lord 
Gilford is an officer of very high repu- 
tation, who has also commanded an iron- 
clad in a fleet. Their names as mem- 
bers of any Court-martial would add 
weight to its decisions, or as witnesses 
before a Court their evidence would be 
entitled to the highest respect. I 
would not for a moment ask the 
House to accept my judgment in pre- 
ference to theirs; but is it to be said 
that these three gentlemen, however 
distinguished, forming their judgment 
by reading the evidence and without 
hearing and seeing the witnesses, and 
without the weight of responsibility 
which devolved upon the sworn Mem- 
bers of a Court-martial could possibly 
come to a decision which would com- 
mand equal confidence with that arrived 
at by the nine officers composing the | 
Court. In my opinion the sentence was | 
a stern and severe one. I confess, when | 
I read it at first in the newspapers, I 
thought it a hard sentence, and regretted 
that the Court had not said something 
complimentary as to the discipline and | 
good behaviour of the men of the Van- | 
guard —had not entirely removed the | 
stigma unjustly cast upon Captain | 
Collins, a marine officer who had already | 
elsewhere distinguished himself for con- | 
spicuous gallantry in action—had not | 
said something complimentary of Lieu- | 
tenant Hathorn, the officer of the watch | 
of the Vanguard, the only officer of those | 








out breaking a solemn oath. In Ad- 
miral Byng’s case this House was ap- 
pealed to, to pass an Act to enable 
Members of the Court who were also 
Members of this House to divulge the 
individual opinions of the Members of 
the Court. It was refused, and since 
that no such attempt has been made, 
until my right hon. Friend has thought 
fit to allude to divided councils. I may 
mention that a naval Court-martial 
differs from a military Court-martial in 
this—that when it is once formed it 
owns no higher authority. A military 
Court-martial cannot promulgate its 
sentence or dissolve itself, until the sen- 
tence has been approved. by the highest 
authority. Its sentence may be sent 
back for revision, or entirely set aside ; 
but a naval Court-martial cannot have 
its sentence revised, for so soon as it has 
decided upon the evidence it proceeds 
to pass its sentence upon the prisoner 
by dismissing him from the service or 
sentencing him to punishment under the 
Naval Discipline Act. It then dissolves 
itself, and exists no longer, and the 
Admiralty cannot express its disap- 
proval of the sentence to the President 
or any other Member of the Court, 
because the person so accused may have 
voted in the manner the Admiralty may 
have desired, but is unable to say so for 
fear of violating his oath. It is true 
that sentence of death is not carried out 
without the approval of a higher au- 
thority, and that after sentence of dis- 
missal the Admiralty have power to 
restore the officer to the profession, but 
the Admiralty cannot annul the sen- 
tence. 

Mr. HUNT: By the Naval Disci- 








tried who was entirely acquitted of all! pline Act the Admiralty have a power 
blame, and who the right hon. Gentle- | to modify and revise the sentence. 

men the Member for the City of London! Sim JOHN: HAY: Yes, after it is 
informs us was 600 down the list of} passed; but the sentence cannot be an- 
lieutenants. But for all that the Court | nulled or sent back to the Court-martial 
deserved to be upheld and its decision’ for revision. All the Admiralty can do is 
respected. My right hon. Friend the/| to prevent the sentence being carried into 
first Lord has said that the sentence effect. Now my right hon. Friend says 
was one which showed divided coun-| the Court-martial was a Court-martial 
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to try Captain Dawkins and his officers, 
and a Court of Inquiry to inquire into 
other circumstances attending the loss 
of the Vanguard. I entirely deny that 
a Court-martial is a Court of Inquiry. 
A Court-martial tries prisoners for stated 
offences submitted to it and the prison- 
ers have the opportunity of defending 
themselves; but it has no power to in- 
quire into the conduct or character of 
persons not before it. The Court-mar- 
tial says that Captain Dawkins and 
others are culpable, and sentences them 
accordingly, and acquits others of blame. 
It further says that the evidence be- 
fore it seems to make it possible 
that other causes are to blame. It is 
the business of the Admiralty to give 
the persons so reflected upon an oppor- 
tunity of defending or explaining their 
conduct and this can only be afforded 
them before another Court-martial. I 
blame the Admiralty for issuing the 
Minute at all; but having issued the 
Minute, I blame them for this—namely, 
for justifying a fleet of iron-clads in the 
narrow seas, in steaming seven knots 
an hour in a fog. Instead of being a 
protection to our commerce they are 
a danger to it, and are not sufficiently 
under command to avoid collisions with 
peaceful traders. This speed is entirely 
at variance with the Admiralty Order 
in the Signal Book which enjoins an 
Admiral to reduce the speed of his fleet 
to three or four knots an hour. Will 
the House forgive me if I endeavour to 
explain the reason for giving this Order? 
I will endeavour to divest my explana- 
tion as much as possible of technical 
language, if the House will bear with 
me. A screw ship has a peculiar ad- 
vantage over ships propelled by paddles 
or sails. If, even when the ship is 
at rest, the screw propeller is put in 
motion, and the rudder is turned to one 
side or the other, the water is thrown 
off the propeller against the side of the 
rudder, and the direction of the ship’s 
head is at once altered by the stern of 
the ship being turned, and this before 
the action of the screw has caused the 
ship herself to be moved ahead through 
the water. I may say that on one 
occasion I commanded a screw line-of- 
battle ship, and brought her from Cape 
St. Vincent to St. Katherine’s in a thick 
fog, and without seeing anything but 
one yacht under my dolphin striker. 
That yacht was so well handled that she 
may have belonged to my hon. Friend 


Sir John Hay 
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the Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) and when his flare-up was 
burnt I ordered the screw to be turned 
rapidly for a few revolutions, which 
enabled my ship’s head to turn so 
quickly as to slip past the yacht without 
touching her. But our speed was not 
more than three knots, for if it had been 
seven, my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Norfolk might not have been here 
to give us the information which I am 
| sure we shall hear from him in the 
| course of this debate. The First Lord 
| of the Admiralty says there were special 
| circumstances, but what were the special 
circumstances? An hon. Friend of mine, 
a gallant Admiral, for whose opinion on 
all subjects I entertain a very high 
respect, Sir Cooper Key, addressed a 
letter to the newspapers, in which he 
justified Sir Walter Tarleton’s speed by 
asserting that it was necessary to over- 
come the tide. I thought when I read 
that letter, and before I had seen the 
chart, that Sir Walter Tarleton had 
taken his squadron down the inner 
channel between the Kish Bank and 
Bray Head, in which case he would in 
my opinion, have certainly been justified 
in getting out of the dangerous channel 
as soon as possible, unless he had thought 
fit to bring them to an anchor. But I 
confess I do not see the necessity for 
maintaining a high speed to the east- 
ward of the Kish Bank. In my opinion, 
unless there was some special circum- 
stance with which I am unacquainted, it 
would have been best to have made a 
signal to reduce speed to that enjoined 
by the Admiralty, and to have altered 
course more to the east. There was 





nothing between the fleet and the Welsh 
coast, and a slight change of course 
would have overcome the indraught of 


the tide. Then I am not satisfied as to 
the reasons why signals were not made. 
My right hon. Friend says that the slack- 
ening of speed and the alteration of 
course would have involved two signals. 
Well, why not? One of the special 
objects of a squadron of evolution is to 
practise signals. The squadron had 
nearly completed its cruise, and no doubt 
had been properly drilled in this neces- 
sary duty. In efficient ships guns on 
the same side and of the same calibre 
are kept loaded, with a man ready to 
fire each in succession, and some spare 
guns ready to fire for fear any gun 
should miss fire, and an error be caused 





in the significance of ‘the signal by a 
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longer period elapsing between the dis- 
charges of the guns than is specified in 
the particular signal. In the evidence I 
regret to see that a gun of an improper 
calibre was fired at the wrong time, but 
this, no doubt, was not an error which 
can justly be attributed to the Admiral. 
Then there is the evidence as to the 
Vanguard and Iron Duke being seen at a 
distance of eight miles at two o’clock, 
just when one of them was sinking, 
instead of at four cables’ distance, as 
ordered by the last signal. It surely 
would be to Admiral Tarleton’s advan- 
tage to be able to explain to a Court- 
martial the special circumstances which 
prevented him ascertaining by signal 
the cause of these ships, half his 
fleet, being out of station—whether, in 
fact, it was ever reported to him. Again, 
I should like to know why Captain 
Hickley was right in being off deck 
before his ship had regained his station, 
and why Captain Dawkins was wrong? 
If there was an excuse for Captain 
Hickley, there might surely have been an 
excuse for Captain Dawkins. The Van- 
guard would certainly not have been sunk 
if the Jron Duke had not run into her, 
and the Jron Duke would not have run 
into her if she had not altered her course 
ata high rate of speed. I must say that 
sufficient importance is not attached, in 
my opinion, to Captain Dawkins’ evi- 
dence as to the ship which was under 
his bows. I hold the Blue Book in my 
hand in which, no doubt, every hon. 
Member has read Captain Dawkins’ 
letter, in which he states that he him- 
self saw the vessel under his bows. He 
could hardly have been mistaken, and 
if he had not altered his course and 
perhaps slowed his engines, another 
catastrophe might have occurred with, 
perhaps, considerable loss of life. I have 
no personal knowledge of Captain Hick- 
ley, and I have a great respect for 
Sir Walter Tarleton; but, if I had been 
in the place of either of these distin- 
guished officers, I would never have 
been satisfied until a Court-martial had 
been assembled before which I could 
have made my explanation and defence. 
In my opinion, it is not even now too 
late, and I see no difficulty whatever in 
framing the charges. I am sorry to differ 
from my right hon. Friend, but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London is equally culpable 
with himself for setting the bad example 
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of the course pursued. I thank the 
House for having heard me, and I 
trust the officers concerned will forgive 
me if I have said anything which may ap- 
pear harsh with respect to their conduct. 

Apmirat EGERTON, referring to the 
‘‘ phantom ship” alluded to by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, said, he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman of the 
suddenness with which vessels came into 
sight out of a fog-bank, and, indeed, he 
was far from being satisfied that the 
ship in question had not crossed the 
Vanguard's bows just before the accident 
occurred, a fact which a second court 
martial might have elicited. He could 
not help thinking that it would have 
been a great advantage to Admiral 
Tarleton, if he had had an opportunity 
of explaining the extraordinary opinions 
he expressed with respect to the conduct 
of officers under his command. He did 
not, however, think that the speed at 
which the vessels were going was one 
of the main causes of the accident, and 
he believed that the collision was to be 
attributed to the conduct of the young 
officer of the watch, who had acted most 
unjustifiably in sheering the Jron Duke 
out of her course. The Admiralty had 
been more lenient in the punishment of 
that young officer than a court martial 
would have been, and he rejoiced to 
think that the time might come when 
that young officer would have an oppor- 
tunity of redeeming his error and of be- 
coming an ornament to the Service. He 
was satisfied that, even at this late hour, 
the appointment of a court martial to 
try Admiral Tarleton and Captain Hick- 
ley would meet with the approbation of 
the whole Service, and even if the verdict 
of the Court were against them, those 
gentlemen would stand in a far higher 
position than they did at the present 
moment in the view of all naval officers. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would re-consider his decision. 

Carprain PIM, in moving, as an 
Amendment to the Motion of the right 
hon. Member (Mr. Goschen)— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the op- 
portunity should be afforded to the Admiral in 
Command, Vice Admiral Sir Walter Tarleton, 
K.C.B. of clearing his reputation by being tried 
by a Court Martial,” 
said, that during the 30 years that he 
(Captain Pim) had been in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service, in all parts of the world 
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he had never heard of a more deplor- 
able circumstance than the loss of the 
Vanguard. The Minute of the Admi- 
ralty on the subject had also caused 
great dissatisfaction throughout the Ser- 
vice. He was sorry to say that there 
was discontent both among officers and 
men in the Navy, and the extent to 
which the discontent prevailed among 
the latter was shown by the number of 
desertions which increased every year. 
In 1874 there were no fewer than 800 
desertions, last year the number had 
risen to 1,100, and no doubt this year 
it would still further increase. He be- 
lieved that if a court martial were 
granted to enable Admiral Tarleton to 
clear his reputation, it would give great 
satisfaction to the Service, and it was 
with that view he proposed the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORWOOD, in seconding the 
Amendment, expressed his opinion that 
the explanation given that night by the 
First Lord was not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The action of the Admiralty, on 
two points, had served to attract atten- 
tion of an unfavourable character from 
the public at large. One was, that the 
Admiralty had absolved Admiral Tarle- 
ton and Captain Hickley from all blame, 
and had refused to submit their conduct 
to an inquiry by court martial, and the 
other point was, that, at the same time, 
they had dismissed a young lieutenant 
from his ship. What was the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
He had said that the Admiralty had an 
Appellate Jurisdiction and possessed 
powers superior to those of a court 
martial, and that, having read the evi- 
dence, and examined charts, he had 
concluded that neither Admiral Tarle- 
ton nor Captain Hickley was to blame. 
Therefore, it was that the Admiralty de- 
clined to put those officers on their trial 
by court martial. But the nation had 
suffered a heavy loss in the sinking of 
the Vanguard, and in his (Mr. Nor- 
wood’s) opinion every person implicated 
in that loss, however remotely, should 
have been brought to trial, and either 
punished or completely cleared of all 
blame in the matter. In the Mercantile 
Marine, whenever an accident occurred, 
a Board of Trade Inquiry was held, and 
the whole affair was sifted and its de- 
tails laid clearly before the public, and 
it was of equal importance that the same 
course should be taken in the event of 
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disaster to our Navy. It was most un- 
satisfactory to the country at large that 
the right hon. Gentleman and his pro- 
fessional Advisers should have thought 
fit to set aside the deliberate decision 
of a court martial of unexceptional au- 
thority, and should have refused to allow 
of further inquiry being made into the 
cause of the accident. As it was, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had thought 
fit to screen two officers, one having 
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command of a most important Squadron, 


the other commanding one of our largest 
ships, and to avoid the full inquiry which 
the nation had a right to expect. In 
his opinion, it was a most extraordinary 
statement that the high rate of speed 
at which the vessels were going in a fog 
had not contributed to the accident, and 
to show the difference of treatment as to 
the Mercantile Marine he might instance 
that one of his steamers had been found 
to blame by the Judge of the Court of 
Admiralty because she had run over an- 
other vessel while proceeding in a fog 
at the rate of only four-and-a-half miles 
an hour. The argument that it would 
have been difficult to alter the fleet’s 
rate of speed, because it would have en- 
tailed a change of course to avoid running 
on to the Kish shoal was absurd, be- 
cause there could be no difficulty in 
vessels obeying two simple and well-un- 
derstood signals in succession. He could 
not attempt to vouch for the accuracy 
of the statement; but he had certainly 
heard it stated that the ofiicers were 
féted in every place at which the 
Squadron touched; that the state of 
discipline was lax; and that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the ships were steaming at 
a high rate of speed at the time of the 
accident in order that the officers might 
reach Cork sufficiently early to be pre- 
sent at a ball which had been arranged 
for their amusement. Whether that 
was or was not true, he could not help 
regretting that the Motion of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London was not more definite in its 
character. The clear duty of the Leaders 
of the Opposition was to raise a distinct 
issue, and to ask the opinion of the 
House as to whether the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had performed his duty 
with a stern determination to maintain 
the high honour, position, and discipline 
of Her Majesty’s Navy, and whether it 
was not just to Admiral Tarleton and 
Captain Hickley to deny them an oppor- 
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tunity of defending their conduct before 
the Service and the country ? 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“in the opinion of this House the opportunity 
should be afforded to the Admiral in Command, 
Vice Admiral Sir Walter Tarleton, K.C.B. of 
clearing his reputation by being tried by a 
Court Martial,” —(Captain Pim,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he fully en- 
dorsed the opinion of the hon. Member 
who had just spoken (Mr. Norwood), 
that the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Goschen) was of a 
very unsatisfactory character; but he 
was bound to add that he did not think 
any Motion which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could have brought forward 
would have been of a satisfactory cha- 
racter. He made that remark in no dis- 
paragement to the right hon. Gentleman, 
but on the ground that the subject was 
one which that Assembly, with all its 
talent and ability, was not competent to 
deal with satisfactorily, because it was a 
subject involving too much professional 
detail. When he first read the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman he did not 
anticipate any good result from it, and 
the debate upon it so far confirmed that 
view. Recently there had been a lively 
discussion as to whether a certain ques- 
tion, which had been before the House, 
was or was not a Party question. At 
all events, this could not be considered 
a Party question. Whatever blame they 
attached to anybody, both sides of the 
House were, in his opinion, equally to 
blame in the matter, for he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that the primary cause 
of the loss of the Vanguard was the con- 
stitution of the Board of Admiralty. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Goschen) that one of the more 
immediate causes of the loss of the ship 
was her being undermanned; but had 
not the late Admiralty been guilty of 
doing the same thing when they were in 
office? Before bringing forward the 
Motion then, it would have been well for 
the right hon. Gentleman to have remem- 
bered that when he left office the Navy 
was in a state of debility and destitu- 
tion. His right hon. Friend (Mr. Hunt) 
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had done something, but not so much 
as might be desired, to repair the errors 
of his Predecessor. He, however, fully 
exculpated himself, and made out an 
excellent case, in reply to the charges 
brought forward by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. The subject had much 
better not have been brought forward 
for the credit of both sides of the House, 
for the present state of the Navy was a 
disgrace to the country. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hunt) said that the ship 
was amply manned; but it was in evi- 
dence that she had landed 170 Coastguard 
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‘| men at Kingstown, and they being absent 


she was not in a position to deal with 
the emergency which followed. The 
Vanguard ought to have been sent away 
from Kingstown as a crippled ship, not 
fit to be in company with men-of-war in 
Squadron. He did not pretend to cen- 
sure the sentence of the Court-martial— 
it was composed of men of the highest 
character, and presided over by one of 
the most distinguished officers in the 
Service; but he would make one remark 
as tothe Admiralty Minute. He lamented 
that that Minute should have endorsed 
the mischievous doctrine that steamers 
were to maintain in a fog the rate of 
speed at which they were going. Why, 
there was no more cogent cause of col- 
lisions at sea than such a practice, and 
to find it endorsed by the Board of Admi- 
ralty—and, therefore, encouraged—was 
a thing which he could not but deeply 
deplore. A high rate of speed was the 
immediate cause of the disaster; for he 
believed that if speed had been reduced 
the collision would never have oc- 
curred, no discussion would have been 
necessary, and the Vanguard would have 
been still afloat. It was urged that by 
reducing speed the vessels would have 
been set inside the Codling Bank. 
Well, he had known the Codling Bank 
for 50 years, and, unless the tides in the 
Irish Channel had very much changed 
of late, the Admiral, by altering his 
course two points to the eastward, 
might have reduced his speed and 
kept clear of the Codling Bank. With 
respect to Admiral Tarleton, he entirely 
endorsed the opinion which had been 
expressed by his right hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir John Hay). He looked 
upon Admiral Tarleton asa very ill-used 
man, and hoped he would be afforded 
an opportunity of relieving himself by 
the sentence of a Court-martial of pro- 
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bably an unjust imputation. The same 
observation applied to the officer of the 
watch of the Jron Duke, Lieutenant 
Evans. He would not go into the ques- 
tion whether that officer was or was not 
guilty of a breach of discipline, or orders, 
in altering the course of the vessel and 
not reporting the fact immediately to the 
captain; but he maintained that to alter 
the course was a sensible and seaman- 
like thing to do; and further, that if 
the course as altered had been main- 
tained and persevered in, the disaster 
which occurred would not have ensued. 
Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said, the 
hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) had told them that this was a 
question which the House did not under- 
stand—that it was so completely tech- 
nical that it ought to be decided by ano- 
ther tribunal. Now, whether that House 
was or was not the proper tribunal to 
settle the matter under discussion, one 
thing was certain, and that was that the 
country at large had formed an opinion 
upon the causes of this great calamity— 
namely, that the captain of the Vanguard 
had been hardly dealt with. The Squad- 
ron was going at a reasonable rate of 
speed, a fog suddenly came on, a ship 
crossed the bows of the Vanguard, orders 
were given to change her course to avoid 
running down that ship, and before the 
effect of that change was perceptible the 
Iron Duke appeared, and in 30 seconds 
the collision occurred. Now, the two 
transactions were so entirely unexpected 
that he questioned whether any human 
foresight could have anticipated, or any 
human wisdom have prevented, the col- 
lision under the circumstances ; and if a 
Court-martial sitting deliberately and 
determining upon rates of speed, points 
of steering, and various nautical matters 
without any sudden emergency to excite 
them, with plenty of time to deliberate, 
and no responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of human life pressing on them, 
came to the conclusion that Captain 
Dawkins should have preserved the same 
coolness as they did when sitting weeks 
afterwards to decide these questions, he 
thought such a sentence was one that 
was eminently severe, rigorous, and un- 
just. The first charge againt Captain 
Dawkins was, that he left the deck be- 
fore the evolutions were completed. He 
had sailed from Kingstown at half-past 
10, and was on deck until half-past 12. 
The Squadron was then well clear of 
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the Kish Bank, no possible danger was 
anticipated, and he went below for 
seven minutes and then returned on 
deck. It appeared that Captain Hickley, 
on board the Jron Duke, had remained 
on deck precisely the same time, and 
had curiously enough gone below for 
exactly the same time, and yet he was 
absolved, as if his ship had completed 
her evolution. He did not mean to cast 
the slightest imputation on Captain 
Hickley, but to a landsman it ap- 
peared that the same measure of 
justice should be meted to each, and 
he was at a loss to understand what 
neglect of duty there was in the one 
case that there was not in the other. 
They were told that there were indica- 
tions of a fog, but an indication of a fog 
in the Irish Channel in the month of 
September meant nothing more than that 
the sky was not very clear, and most 
hon. Gentlemen who were in the habit 
of crossing the Channel must have had 
experience of fogs, and must know how 
suddenly they sprung up, particularly at 
that period of the year. Within seven 
minutes after Captain Dawkins had 
gone below he appeared on deck, and he 
had scarcely done so before it was an- 
nounced that there was a ship right 
ahead of him. His first order was to 
change the course of the Vanguard, he 
ran forward to see that order executed, 
and in three minutes from the time 
when the ship was reported “ right 
ahead ”’ the collision took place. What 
possible arrangement could be made 
at that moment? Who could have 
anticipated that the ron Duke was 
so near? There was no time to make 
any signal to the ron Duke notifying a 
change of speed or course on the part of 
the Vanguard. Again, Captain Dawkins 
reduced speed, and they had the opinion 
of the hon. and gallant Admiral (Ad- 
miral Egerton) that in doing so he had 
committed no error. It was a matter of 
safety and proper precaution, and to con- 
demn Captain Dawkins for lessening 
speed, while by the same Court-martial 
the Admiral was blamed for keeping up 
his rate of speed, was a thing which, to 
him, was altogether unintelligible. But 
it was said that Captain Dawkins did not 
take proper precautions to save the ship 
after the collision. But the evidence 
showed that the tremendous collision 
had misplaced the apparatus for closing 
the water-tight compartments, and the 
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rush of water was so enormous and 
so sudden that the saving of the ship 
under such circumstances was hope- 
lessly impossible. According to the re- 
port of the divers, the aperture made 
in the Vanguard by the collision was 
15ft. high by 4ft. broad, and there 
were 350 tons of water per minute 
flowing into her, so that no human 
being could have believed that the vessel 
would stay afloat for 70 minutes. The 
likelihood rather was that she would go 
down in 15 or 20 minutes after the colli- 
sion. One of the engineers had deposed 
that in a few minutes he was up to his 
thighs in water; and in similar circum- 
stances, supposing there was ‘to be a 
rush of water from the Thames into 
that House, he apprehended the first 
thing they would do, would be to look 
after their own lives, although the occu- 
pants of the Treasury bench might sit 
and deliberate on the best mode of 
pumping out the water; and so the first 
thought of the captain was to save the 
lives of his officers and crew. Captain 
Dawkins was responsible for 350 lives. 
By the wise course he adopted he saved 
every life on board, and if he had wasted 
precious time in trying to pump out this 
deluge of water, or trying to stop this 
breach with sails, every lifeon board would 
have been sacrificed. It was not feasible 
to take the Vanguard in tow, for she had 
sunk so low that the water had reached 
to the name of the ship, and if Captain 
Dawkins, in such a fog, had perilled the 
lives of his crew by taking such a course 
it would have been anything but judi- 
cious. It had been alleged that the line 
taken by the Admiralty in differing from 
the decision of the Court-martial had 
been adopted in order to screen Admiral 
Tarleton and Captain Hickley. He owned 
that the explanation given that evening 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
perfectly satisfactory as to the reasons 
which had led them not to put Admiral 
Tarleton on his trial. It had been said 
that in justice to Admiral Tarleton, Cap- 
tain Hickley, and the other officers con- 
cerned, they ought to have the opportu- 
nity of demanding that Court-martial. 
But by that Admiralty Minute Admiral 
Tarleton had been entirely exculpated 
from blame, and he did not see how, 
after that Minute, the Admiralty could 
call upon Admiral Tarleton to be tried 
by Court-martial. All that was imputed 
to any of the gallant officers concerned, 
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whether condemned or acquitted, was an 
error of judgment, and the House would 
remember that 100 years ago a naval 
court martial had most cruelly con- 
demned a gallant officer to death for 
an error of judgment. It had been said 
that Admiral Tarleton must keenly feel 
his present position, but he would feel it 
still more keenly, after having been 
exempted by the Admiralty from all 
blame, that he should be called upon by 
the House of Commons to stand his trial 
as acriminal. He could not help think- 
ing that Captain Dawkins had been 
treated with great severity—nay, more, 
with considerable injustice in these pro- 
ceedings, and trusted that both Captain 
Dawkins and Lieutenant Evans, who 
had been condemned, would be speedily 
restored to the Service. 

Captain G. E. PRICE said, he wished, 
as the Representative of a large naval 
constituency, to say a few words by 
way of protest against the course taken 
by the Admiralty in this matter. He 
wished to bear testimony to the moderate 
and truthful manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) 
had so well put his case, although he 
must take exception to one or two points 
of his speech. The first reason given by 
the Court-martial for its decision was 
the high rate of speed at which the fleet 
was going. As an officer who had had 
some experience of fleets of modern days 
both in and out of fogs, he saw nothing 
exceptional or out of the way in the 
speed at which the Squadron was going. 
So far as the fleet itself was concerned, 
five, six, or seven knots an hour was by 
no means an unsafe speed for the ships 
under the circumstances. But they had 
to deal with vessels not belonging to the 
fleet, and with which they might come 
into contact, and then arose another 
question altogether. Captain Dawkins 
was not called upon to determine whether 
seven or eight knots an hour was the 
proper speed. He had his Signal-Book 
to go by, and he considered that he was 
at liberty to cast off from the Admiral 
and fall back on the regular provision 
made for him by the Admiralty Instruc- 
tions. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
stated that the Admiral was obliged to 
go at a certain speed in order to arrive 
at his destination at a certain time, and 
to this it had been very truly replied that 
it was not necessary he should arrive 
at Queenstown at any particular time, 
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Even if two signals had been necessary 
instead of one, there would have been 
no difficulty in carrying out the required 
evolution. He had been in many fogs 
with the Channel Fleet, and as long as 
there was not a rough sea or gale blow- 
ing there was no excuse for a fleet be- 
coming disorganized in this way. Ina 
fleet properly organized and with a pro- 
per complement of signalmen there was 
not the slightest excuse for disorganiza- 
tion. With regard to Lieutenant Evans, 
he could not help thinking that one offi- 
cer had been sacrificed to save another, 
A great deal had been said about the 
course of the ship, but he wished to say 
that during his experience, he had seen 
the same course taken in several in- 
stances, not only by the lieutenant of the 
watch, but by the captain in charge of 
the ship, and even by Admirals in charge 
of their Squadrons. In more than one 
instance he had known the rather par- 
ticular formation called quarter line to 
be taken in a fog in preference to that 
commonly called line ahead. He could 
not think the course taken by Lieutenant 
Evans in sheering the ship to the left 
hand was calculated to bring about the 
accident, and it had been ably shown 
that if the course he began had been 


pursued no collision would have hap- 


pened. What caused it was the impro- 
perly steering into line of the ron Duke. 
When the captain came on deck he 
found the ship had been sheered out of 
her course, because Lieutenant Evans— 
holding views which, though possibly 
mistaken, were shared by others— 
thought it safer to be a little on one side 
than in a straight line with a fog. The 
captain thought differently, and, finding 
the ship in the position she was and going 
at the speed she was, instead of sheering 
her gradually, reducing speed, and as- 
certaining whereabouts the Vanguard 
was, sheered his ship at once towards 
the line she had been in, and naturally 
produced the collision. He could not 
have adopted any other course more 
likely to produce a collision if he had 
wished to bring one about, or if the Van- 
guard had been an enemy’s ship which 
he had chased into the fog. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) 
had spoken of the fact that a large por- 
tion of the crew had been left at Kings- 
town, but he (Captain G. E. Price) did not 
think that that could have had anything 
to do with the matter, seeing that such 
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ships were navigated less by blue-jackets 
than by stokers and officers in charge, 
and more especially by signalmen ; and 
he regretted that the Returns did not 
show the numbers and rating of the dif- 
ferent descriptions of men on board, be- 
cause he feared there was not the proper 
proportion of fully-qualified signalmen. 
Then as to the purpose and intention of 
the cruise, though the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite was very moderate in 
the present tone of his speech, yet in one 
part of it he said in effect to the present 
Board of Admiralty—‘‘ Look at what 
you did; you sent the fleet round the 
coasts of the country for the purpose of 
gaining popularity.” He (Captain G. 
E. Price) thought that was a pity, for 
he could say from his own experience 
that the Channel Fleet had visited more 
important places than this Reserve 
Squadron did, such as Belfast, Greenock, 
Liverpool, and Holyhead, stayed longer 
at them, and received more hospitality, 
extending to as many as 30 balls in 10 
days, or three or four a-night; and, if 
the nursery of the fleet might accept so 
much hospitality, he could not see why 
the veterans of the Reserve should be 
denied their share. It had been said 
that if the Vanguard had been taken in 
tow she might have been saved to the 
country. He did not think that was 
possible. He had been concerned in the 
towing of the Floating Dock to Bermuda, 
and, therefore had enjoyed the advantages 
of some experience in such business, but 
he believed it would have been futile 
and absurd to have made any attempt to 
tow the Vanguard, full of water as she 
was, with her men trying to save the 
ship until they had to save themselves ; 
and if the Vanguard had been towed into 
shallow water she would have been less 
safe than she was at present, because 
on the Kish Bank she would have 
knocked herself all to pieces. As to the 
popular demand for a Court-martial on 
the officers, and the reference that had 
been made to Admiral Byng, that officer 
was not shot in deference to public opi- 
nion ; he was put out of the way to divert 
public attention from the mismanage- 
ment of the Admiralty. On that occa- 
sion, the public thought they saw an at- 
tempt on the part of a British officer to 
avoid an action with an enemy, and on 
this occasion they thought they saw 
officers screened from justice. Foreign 
nations looked up to us with the greatest 
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respect in matters of organization and 
discipline, and it was to be regretted 
that there should appear on the part 
of the Admiralty a shirkiag of the full- 
est investigation. Notwithstanding his 
criticisms, he felt sympathy for the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who was not so 
responsible for this result as was gener- 
ally supposed. A good deal had been 
said as to the Naval Advisers of the 
Board of Admiralty; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman who brought forward this 
subject had been First Lord at the time 
this accident happened, and if he had 
received, as he would no doubt have re- 
ceived, the very same advice as the pre- 
sent head of the Admiralty received from 
his Naval Advisers, he doubted whether 
he would not have followed precisely the 
same course. If he did not, he would 
have been setting himself up with that 
consummate ignorance which all First 
Lords of the Admiralty had on naval 
affairs, upon a professional point against 
the advice of some of the best officers of 
the Navy. He could not vote for the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, but he must record his protest 
against the action the Admiralty had 
taken, and against the system which 
rendered such action possible. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, he had long 
been convinced that the Admiralty kept 
too large a proportion of our young 
officers and seamen in harbour ships, 
and, in his view, the necessity for in- 
creasing the number of sea-going ships in 
commission was conspicuously brought 
out in the course of proceedings at the 
Court-martial at Devonport. In order 
to show the urgent need for more expe- 
rienced seamen in the Navy, he would 
refer to some details of the evidence 
given by various witnesses. Was it 
not unsatisfactory that the men who 
were placed in the most responsible 
positions, such as look-out men and 
signal men, were only ordinary seamen ? 
An ordinary seaman was stationed as 
look-out man at the top-mast head of 
the Vanguard who had been only eight 
months in a sea-going ship. At the top- 
mast-head of the Jron Duke there was 
also an ordinary seaman who, when 
asked how many cables’ length the Van- 
guard was distant from the Jron Duke 
when last seen, replied that he did not 
know the meaning of the word cable. 
The entire management and manceuvring 
of a ship by the officers in command 
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might depend on theexperience and judg- 
ment of the men on the look-out aloft, 
and if they were not efficient the gravest 
consequences might ensue. The case of 
Lieutenant Evans had repeatedly been 
mentioned, and it must be a source of 
great regret to find that a lieutenant 
placed in charge of one of our most 
costly ships on a critical occasion was 
an officer who, although he had held 
a lieutenant’s commission for three 
years, had only been three months in a 
sea-going ship. The seaman placed as 
a look-out on board the Vanguard was 
an ordinary seaman, and it was in con- 
sequence of his reporting a ship ahead 
that the Vanguard stopped and the col- 
lision followed. It turned out that this 
seaman had been treated twice for blind- 
ness in the right eye, which was the 
organ directed to the supposed ship. 
The state of the signal department in 
the Jron Duke was most unsatisfactory. 
Not only was the officer of signals im- 
perfectly acquainted with his duty, but 
the signalman whose duty it was to re- 
port signals, and whose efficiency de- 
pended on the full possession of the 
faculty of hearing, was stone-deaf in one 
ear. Thestoking department in the Jron 
Duke was also in an inefficient state. In 
short, the results of the inquiry as to the 
loss of the Vanguard had revealed the fact 
that there were a great many inefficient 
seamen in the fleet, and we had not been 
without a warning on the subject from 
other sources. Within the last 12 
months two very able lectures on the 
condition and training of the fleet had 
been delivered by Captain Wilson, who 
had just completed a term of three 
years’ service as captain in charge of 
the training establishments of the Royal 
Navy. It had been shown that they 
only trained enough boys to keep up the 
number of seamen voted for service in 
the fleet, and yet while the number of 
boys was kept at the minimum, the sea- 
going ships in commission could only 
take three-fifths of those youths to sea 
who left the training-ships, so that the 
remaining two-fifths, instead of being 
sent to sea were sent to harbour-ships. 
Having shown some of the evils of the 
present system, he might be asked what 
remedies could be applied. He thought 
the initiation of the Flying Squadron 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract was exceedingly 
valuable. The annual cruise of the 
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Channel Squadron was also valuable, 
and he was delighted to hear that it was 
in contemplation to extend the duration 
of that cruise in future years. These 
were steps in the right direction. It was, 
however, to be regretted that so many 
fine seamen were to be seen employed 
in harbour ships, and that something 
more should not be done with the view 
to give more thorough training at sea to 
the young seamen of the fleet. He 
trusted that the Admiralty would feel 
justified in making proposals for the 
building of vessels of a class which 
might be used for the purpose of in- 
structing men in seamanship, and could 
be attached as tenders to our present 
training-ships at Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth. It might be said that to send 
officers and seamen to sea in sailing- 
ships would be an imperfect prepara- 
tion for service in iron-clads; but, 
on the other hand, many of the 
qualifications that were necessary for 
the management of an iron-clad ship 
could be acquired in vessels that would 
be built, equipped, and maintained at 
much less cost to the country. It 
had been pointed out by the Secretary 
to the United States Navy, in a Report 
which he made on the subject in 1869, 
that an iron-clad, which was always 
under steam, was a bad school of sea- 
manship, and that promptitude and 
nerve, qualities so essential in naval 
battle, were not so constantly brought 
into play as they were on board a large 
sailing-ship. In conclusion, he would 
remind the House that our Navy pre- 
sented an illusory appearance of strength, 
unless the seamen voted for the Service 
were thoroughly trained in their duties 
at sea. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, the in- 
quiry that was made by the Court- 
martial was a full inquiry under Sec- 
tions 91 and 92 of the Naval Discipline 
Act. . The court martial, after full evi- 
dence, arrived at certain conclusions, 
and the question was to what extent 
were those conclusions borne out by the 
evidence, and to what extent the 
correction of those conclusions by the 
Admiralty Minute was justifiable. After 
the very full statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London and of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, very few facts 
remained for discussion. There was 
very little discrepancy in the evidence. 
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The evidence showed that the accident 
was owing to a reduction of speed b 

the Vanguard and to the Iron Duke 
sheering to port. He did not think 
anyone could have listened to this dis- 
cussion and have read the evidence 
without coming to the conclusion that it 
was the duty of the Vanguard to main- 
tain the rate at which she was going 
until her signal that she was about to 
reduce that rate was heard and answered 
by the Jron Duke, which was following 
her. The Vanguard reduced her speed 
from eight knots to six, and then to five, 
He thought it seemed clear not only to 
seamen, but to landsmen, that no man 
going ahead in a fog had a right to 
stop unless he had given a signal which 
was answered. The Admiral’s course 
was laid for clear weather ; the fog came 
on suddenly without giving him an 
opportunity of signalling to his fleet 
what they were to do, and he had laid 
a course which for 12 or 13 miles was a 
clear stage. Next Admiral Tarleton cer- 
tainly had given an opinion by which it 
seemed that the captains of the vessels 
might haveshielded themselves—namely, 
that they might have acted according to 
their own discretion in a fog; but that 
opinion only applied to single vessels 
navigating by themselves, and not to 
vessels immediately following one an- 
other, and that could not, therefore, 
warrant a leading vessel to alter her 
pace without communicating with her 
comrade. It had been urged that both 
the captains having gone below and 
having returned on deck at the same 
times, the one had been punished and 
the other had gone scot-free; but the 
leaving the deck and the returning had 
been attended by very different results 
—the captain of the Zron Duke, on re- 
turning on deck, had corrected the error 
of his lieutenant ; Captain Dawkins, on 
returning, had slackened his pace, and 
so had led to the collision. The Ad- 
miral, having laid down a distinct 
course and the rate of sailing, could 
not have foreseen what did happen, 
the sudden reduction of speed and 
the sheering of the Jron Duke, and 
the return into the proper course which 
did produce the collision. For that 
disaster, it appeared from the full and 
very clear statement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Captain Dawkins was 
primarily responsible. The whole facts 
were brought out by the court martial, 
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and the emizent naval officers on the 
Admiralty Beard no doubt drew the 
fair and just conclusion from them 
which was embodied in the Admiralty 
Minute. The right hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for Stamford (Sir 
John Hay) had called the Admiralty 
Minute a ‘wretched’ Minute — an 
epithet which he thought the right hon. 
and gallant Member would regret 
having used. The Minute went most 
carefully into the whole matter, going 
sertatim over the various points in the 
=< the court martial; and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had fully 
substantiated the judgment given in the 
Minute upon those findings. It was 
quite clear, upon a full perusal of the 
case and the evidence, that some of the 
findings were not borne out by the evi- 
dence, and, indeed, were inconsistent 
with each other. It had been sug- 
gested that it was improper to have 
a Court of Appeal like the Admi- 
ralty when there had been so eminent 
and well-qualified a tribunal as the 
court martial was in that case; but he 
maintained that there was great advan- 
tage in an appeal under such circum- 
stances; and he denied that it was any 
interference with the rights of the Court 


below, or that it was at all giving it a 
“snub,” for a body like the Admiralty 
to say to it—‘‘ We do not confirm your 
findings, but we negative a number of 
them.” The Admiralty sat not only to 
consider sentences, but to consider find- 


ings on evidence. Some speakers had 
given a degree of countenance to the 
“comm outery about the great men 

aving been let off, while the small men 
were wrong There was no justifica- 
tion whatever for that insinuation, and 
he was sorry to hear it sanctioned by 
anyone in that House; because, disas- 
trous as it was that so great and expen- 
sive a work of English skill and English 
industry should lie decaying and silted- 
up amongst the sands of the Irish Sea, 
far more disastrous to the country than 
the loss of the Vanguard would it be if 
it were once thought that one whose 
name had always been distinguished for 
high honour and a love of fair dealing 
could be capable of sacrificing a sub- 
ordinate in order to save one in high 
authority. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he did not rise 
to follow in the track of the observations 
which had been made by hon. Members 
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on other parts of the case. His object 
was to impress on the Admiralty the 
necessity of considering how far the 
construction of the Vanguard had led to 
the disaster, and the means of prevent- 
ing such catastrophes in the future, for 
we had six ships constructed upon the 
same principle as the Vanguard. In her 
case it was clear that the point most 
worthy of remark was that, had the 
bulkheads been absolutely tight, the 
vessel would not have been lost. The 
total extra immersion resulting from the 
inflow of the water at the place where 
the blow was struck would in that case 
have been something under two feet 
six inches. But the bulkhead doors did 
not act effectively, and the water, in 
consequence, went over the greater part 
of the ship. Was this result to be 
looked for in the remaining vessels of 
the same class? If it was, and if doors 
were absolutely necessary in the bulk- 
heads, it was clear they ought to be of 
a better description than those of the 
Vanguard—sliding doors, perhaps, in- 
stead of hinged doors; but in his opi- 
nion it would be perfectly possible to 
do away with them altogether at the 
point and in the position where their 
inefficiency resulted in the loss of the 
Vanguard. It was also to be observed 
that on board the Vanguard, not only 
the regular, but the auxiliary pumping 
arrangements were in the engine-room. 
Now, if the auxiliary pumps had been 
on deck they would have been available 
even when the engine-room was under 
water. It had been said that if Captain 
Dawkins had given his attention to 
rigging his pumps instead of getting 
out the boats he might have saved his 
ship. Now, he had gone carefully into 
the matter, and he could say the suppo- 
sition was entirely erroneous. The effect 
of using all the available pumping power 
would have only been to keep the vessel 
afloat about three minutes longer than 
was actually the case. All this, as the 
House would see, pointed to the neces- 
sity of removing the auxiliary pumping 
arrangement from the engine-room alto- 
gether, and placing it on deck above 
water—a change it was most desirable 
should be carried out in the existing 
five vessels similar to the Vanguard. 
On the merits of the case which the 
House had been discussing he had 
only a word to say. He did not see 
how the Admiralty, on the showing of 
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their own. Minute, could altogether 
absolve the Admiral from blame, and it 
appeared to him extraordinary that 
while Captain Dawkins and Captain 
Hickley both left the deck of their 
vessels, the one should have been 
punished and the other not, and that 
Lieutenant Evans should be blamed for 
altering the course to avoid danger, and 
Captain Hickley praised for a similar 
act done with a similar object, but which 
nevertheless resulted in disaster. The 
same description of inquiry, in his opi- 
nion, ought to have been applied to all 
ranks of the Service alike. He certainly 
thought, looking at all the circumstances 
of the case, that some further judicial 
inquiry should be made into the con- 
duct of the Admiral and of Captain 
Hickley. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, the House 
of Commons was called upon to judge 
of the evidence which had been placed 
before them, and he hoped they would 
rise to the dignity of the occasion and 
decide it in a thoroughly judicial man- 
ner. They had heard both the charge 
and the defence which had been placed 
before them by the two right hon. Gen- 
tlemen, the Member for the City of 
London and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, with equal ability, knowledge of 
details, clearness, and perspicuity. The 
manner in which they had handled the 
subject would go far to dispel the opi- 
nion entertained by many that: civilians, 
assisted by a competent council of naval 
officers, were unable to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Admiralty. He admired the 
way in which the charge had been 
brought forward, and he still more ad- 
mired the defence. But what was the 
charge? Shortly stated it was this— 
Why did you, the Board of Admiralty, 
not bring Admiral Tarleton and Captain 
Hickley to a court martial? Well, they 
had heard the reply tothat. They could 
not try a man for what he said; they 
must try him for that which he did; 
and the gist of the defence was that the 
Admiralty were convinced in their own 
minds that Admiral Tarleton was not 
the cause of the disaster, and that he 
had nothing to do with the disaster. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty said, in 
effect—‘‘I have taken the unanimous 
advice of my Naval Council, and they 
are convinced that the Admiral has in 
no way conduced to the accident.”” The 
right hon. Gentleman said further— 
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“ Feeling that strong conviction on my 
mind, I shall overrule that part of the 
court martial which said that the rate of 
speed was the cause of the disaster. I 
honestly believe that Admiral Tarleton in 
no way conduced to the accident, and how 
can I frame a charge against him which 
will justify me in bringing him before a 
court martial?’’ That was the defence, 
and it was an honourable defence. Was 
the charge sustained, or was the defence 
adequate and just? His conviction was 
that when the whole discussion went 
before the country—when it was found 
that the Naval Administration was com- 
posed of three officers to find whose 
equals they might search the profession 
through and fail—when it was found 
that, guided by such opinion as this, 
the First Lord could not make up his 
mind to frame a charge against the 
Admiral—his belief was that the coun- 
try would acquit his right hon. Friend. 
There was one other point. Why had 
the officers not demanded a court mar- 
tial themselves? Surely, if they had 
demanded it, it would not have been 
refused them? That was a course 
which he wondered the officers did not 
adopt; and if it had been adopted he 
believed their application would have 
been granted. He believed, however, 
that the defence had been well sus- 
tained, and that it was satisfactory 
and just. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked what 
was the direct cause of the accident? 
The direct cause appeared to be in evi- 
dence. When Captain Hickley came on 
deck the ships were in the relative posi- 
tion of departing from each other’s 
course. It was clear, then, that had 
this course been followed out the ac- 
cident could not have occurred. At that 
moment, however, Captain Hickley, 
though informed by Lieutenant Evans 
of the course the vessel was running, 
gave the order to port the helm, and 
thereby caused the Jron Duke to run 
into the Vanguard amidships, which was 
the immediate and direct cause of the 
accident. It was, therefore, clear that, 
whoever else might have been to blame, 
Captain Hickley was primarily answer- 
able. It was also clear that Admiral 
Tarleton did contravene one of the 
Standing Orders of the Admiralty in 
allowing the Squadron to go at such a 
speed during a fog; and, that being so, 
both Admiral Tarleton and Captain 
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Hickley ought to be placed on their 
trial. 


Mr. A. EGERTON said, that no one 
objected to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen), but he hoped the 
House would pause before accepting the 
Amendment of the hon. and onlin 
Member for Gravesend (Captain Pim). 
The House was asked by that Amend- 
ment to order the trial of two officers by 
court martial without the intervention 
of the Admiralty. Such an Amendment, 
if carried, would sap the confidence of 
the Navy in those who were placed over 
them, and he trusted, therefore, that, 
whatever might be the result of the 
debate, the Amendment would be nega- 
tived. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken repeated the state- 
ment that Admiral Tarleton in going at 
the seven-knot speed had controverted a 
distinct Order of the Admiralty. This 
was precisely what the Admiralty con- 
tended that Admiral Tarleton had not 
done. They contended that he was per- 
fectly justified in going at the speed 
which he ordered; and. as to the course 
steered, South by East, there was no 
naval authority who would deny that 
that was the best course which could 
have been pursued under the circum- 
stances. When he set the Squadron at 
the seven-knot speed the weather was 
perfectly clear. as he then bound to 
reduce the speed directly the Squadron 
got into a fog? Certainly not. He 
saw before the fog came on that he had 
a clear course of 10 miles, and beyond 
that, the wind was light, there were no 
sailing vessels in the way, the course was 
out of the track of steamers, and the re- 
duction of speed would inevitably have 
taken the ship too near the shoals. For 
these reasons it appeared to the Admi- 
ralty it would have been wrong to have 
brought any charge against the Admiral 
on the score of maintaining speed, while 
that part of his evidence to which ex- 
ception had been taken had been mis- 
understood, for he had not meant to as- 
sert that Captain Dawkins was justified 
in reducing speed, without communica- 
tion with the vessel following him; and 
even had the opinion expressed not been 
misinterpreted, the Admiral could not 
be tried for an opinion which had no 
effect upon the cause of the accident. 
As to the imputation that had been 
made on the discipline of the fleet 
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by the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. 
Norwood), he had been assured that it 
was in excellent order, and that no com- 
plaint had been made of the conduct of 
the crews at any of the places on the 
Irish coast which they had visited. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
dismiss from its mind the issue brought 
forward by that hon. Gentleman. Some 
people said—‘‘ Why did you not dismiss 
Admiral Tarleton?” That was an easy 
enough question to put; but it did not 
really touch the point. Admiral Tarle- 
ton had served his country well; he was 
an able officer; he was an admirable 
organizer and administrator; and it 
would neither have been wise, just, nor 
right to have dismissed him for an ac- 
éident which the Admiralty, after full 
investigation, had decided he was not 
responsible for. No one could doubt 
the justice of the finding of the court 
martial respecting Captain Dawkins, 
who, according to the views of officers of 
distinction and experience, ought not to 
have slackened speed except with the 
greatest caution and the most perfect 
understanding with the ship behind him. 
That was precisely what Captain Daw- 
kins neglected, and this exposed him to 
the severity with which he was visited. 
It had been suggested that the ship was 
insufficiently manned. Her complement 
was 336; and there were 351 men on 
board; besides the ordinary proportion 
of officers, there were one extra lieu- 
tenant and two or three warrant officers, 
and it could not be contended that the 
total number was not sufficient to sail 
the ship. Passing from Captain Daw- 
kins he came to the case of Captain 
Hickley, for not trying whom by court 
martial the Admiralty was blamed. Re- 
mark was made on the condition of the 
Iron Duke’s steam whistle, but it seemed 
to be forgotten that the steam whistle 
could not be turned on at a moment’s 
notice, and he could not see, therefore, 
that any accusation could be brought 
either against Captain Hickley or the 
officer of the watch with respect to the 
condition of the whistle. The truth was, 
that whether the steam whistle was 
blown or not was a matter which had very 
little effect on the accident. There was, 
further, no reason tosuppose that Captain 
Dawkins had been guided by any signal 
from the Jron Duke, for he had reduced 
steam without any communication with 
that vessel. What led to the accident 
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was that the Vanguard had been brought 
back three cables’ length to a spot where 
the Iron Duke had no reason to look for 
her. It was also said that the fleet was 
ill equipped and badly commanded ; but 
the equipment was, he thought, perfectly 
good ; while as to the crews, the Admiral 
was entirely satisfied with them. Some 
of the ships, no doubt, were badly com- 
manded; and with one that certainly 
was the case. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the fleet was as well officered as 
usual, and he hoped the effect of the 
long discussion of that evening would be 
to convince the House that the Admi- 
ralty had not issued the Minute without 
careful inquiry and without having ob- 
tained the best advice in their power. 

Mr. SEELY, in moving the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate, said, that the main 
ground on which he relied as proving 
that the Admiral was wrong, was the 
finding of the court martial that the 
speed of the Squadron was too high. 
The statement of the First Lord, at the 
same time, he must confess staggered 
him ; but as the subject was a technical 
one, and required considerable care in 
its examination, he did not wish the 
House to come to a decision upon it 
without having time to consider the 
arguments on both sides. It was alleged 
by some that a lieutenant had been dis- 
missed unjustly while an Admiral had 
been also unjustly acquitted, and if an 
adjournment of the discussion, in order 
to give an opportunity of considering the 
arguments on either side, were refused, 
an impression would be created that 
there was a wish to favour the great at 
the expense of the small. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Seely.) 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, there is a 
Motion before the House by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London, and an Amendment has been 
moved, without Notice, by some hon. 
Gentleman who sits on this side. I 
trust, in the first place, that both sides 
of the House will agree not to sanction 
Motions without Notice. The practice 
of proposing Motions without Notice, if 
of frequent occurrence, would completely 
destroy all our Parliamentary order; 
and if there be any subject on which 
such Motions should be particularly dis- 
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couraged, it is a subject like the present 
—the gravest that can possibly be 
brought under our consideration. What- 
ever may be our decisions upon these 
matters, let them be mature decisions, 
after grave deliberation and with due 
Notice. I conclude, therefore, that there 
will be no encouragement given to-night 
on such a subject as the British Navy— 
for it is that, in fact, which is in ques- 
tion—to thoughtless Amendments. Then 
Icome to the real question before us, 
which is the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London. That Motion was brought be- 
fore the House in a speech of exhaustive 
criticism, and I think that all who lis- 
tened with the attention, at least, that I 
did, will willingly bear witness to its 
commanding merit. It was answered, 
on the other hand, by my right hon. 
Friend with a clear, a complete, and 
a manly statement. I have seldom 
heard in my Parliamentary expe- 
rience a great and complicated case 
so completely put before the House 
as this case has been by the two right 
hon. Gentlemen. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman moves for Papers of some 
importance—I have seen the heads of 
what he wishes to possess—and the Go- 
vernment make no opposition to his 
request. Well, then, why are we to 
adjourn the debate? The object is at- 
tained. Two of our principal Members 
—the two men most qualified to address 
us on the subject—have addressed us in 
a manner which has commanded the en- 
tire sympathy and respect of the House. 
We are now in possession of the case. 
An hon. Gentleman in the course of the 
debate spoke of the unsatisfactory cha- 
racter of the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London. In my opinion it was exactly 
the Motion that ought to have been 
made. The object of the right hon. 
Gentleman was that the House should 
be in full possession of all the facts. The 
right hon. Gentleman does not estop 
himself for the future, for the case being 
now before the country and the House, he 
will have an opportunity of considering 
what has occurred this evening, and it 
will be perfectly open to the right hon. 
Gentleman or to his Friends when they 
have the Papers to take any course they 
may think proper. With respect to the 
hon. Member for Lincoln, who has 
moved the Adjournment of the Debate, 
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I must remind him, and I do it with 
great regret, that he would be dis- 
qualified from taking any part in it on 
account of the observations he has 
just made. Well, then, as I cannot 
suppose that the House will sanction a 
Motion without Notice, I must say I 
shall resist the Motion for Adjournment. 
In case it be persisted in, which I can- 
not contemplate, I must take the course 
which I think it my duty to take, not 
only on account of the manner in which 
the question has been placed before us, 
but also because the state of Public 
Business would render it most inconve- 
nient that there should be any further 
discussion. As the Army Estimates will 
be introduced on Thursday, and the 
Navy Estimates on Monday, there will 
be ample opportunity for bringing for- 
ward any Motion connected with the 
Navy hereafter. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I hope that, at all events, the House 
may be able to come to some unanimous 
opinion upon this subject. I believe 
that the object of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Lincoln in moving the Ad- 
journment of the Debate was that the 
House might have an opportunity of 
considering the statement made on be- 
half of the Government, and that he 
thought the most convenient mode in 
which the discussion could be renewed 
would be in the form of an adjourned 
debate, when it would be possible for 
any hon. Member to give Notice of his 
intention to move some Amendment ex- 
pressing the opinion which he held. But, 
after the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment, I doubt whether it would be ne- 
cessary for my hon. Friend to persevere 
in his Motion. I think that some of us 
on this side of the House were doubtful 
whether it would have been better, or, 
indeed, entirely fair to the Government, 
after the question had been discussed 
throughout a whole evening, that it 
should be again raised; but, after the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
it is evident that there is no objection 
on the part of the Government to the 
question being again raised by any hon. 
Member who might wish to submit a 
definite Resolution to the House on the 
subject. [Mr. Disraxzwi assented.] If 
that is the distinct understanding, I do 
not think that any object would be 
gained by adjourning the debate. The 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London has obtained what 
he desired—namely, a full exposition of 
the views of the Government in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The coun- 
try will now have time to consider that 
statement, and my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lincoln and other hon. Members 
will also have time to consider whether 
that statement can be or cannot be con- 
sidered satisfactory, and whether they 
will take the sense of the House upon 
some definite Resolution. That is the 
view of the matter that I take at the 
moment, and I think that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Lincoln will do well, 
after the exposition of opinion elicited 
from the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, not to press 
his Motion. 

Mr. SEELY said, he would withdraw 
his Motion for the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


“* Vanguard.” 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked whether it 
was incompetent for an hon. Member 
moving the Adjournment of the Debate 
to again address the House on the de- 
bate being resumed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the Motion for 
the Adjournment of the Debate were 
negatived, the hon. Member for Lincoln 
would not be entitled to address the 
House further on the original Motion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN hoped that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Gravesend would withdraw his Amend- 
ment on the ground that a division on 
the subject would be certain to embar- 
rass any future action which might be 
taken with regard to it after the chal- 
lenge which had been thrown out by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government. 

Captain PIM said, he would accept 
that view of the case, and withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That there be laid before this House, 
a Copy of a further Minute relating to the loss 
of H:M.S, ‘* Vanguard.” 
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Supply—Report—The 


SUPPLY — REPORT — THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE COMMISSION — APPOINTMENT 
OF LORD HAMPTON. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Surry [18th February ],—Postponed 
Resolutions [reported 23rd February] 
Surther considered. 


Tenth Resolution again read, as fol- 
loweth :— 

(10.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £22,893, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Civil 
Service Commission.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in moving that 
the Vote be reduced by a sum of £500, 
said, that the late Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Edward Ryan, who died at the age 
of 85 years, had been actively employed 
up to the last in the discharge of his 
duties, which, with the able assistance 
of Mr. Walrond, were most satisfactorily 
performed. It was now proposed to give 
Lord Hampton £2,000 a-year as Chief 
Commissioner ; but it should be borne 
in mind that he would have an Assistant 
with £1,200 a-year, and that he was 
now a Peer of Parliament, and had other 
important duties devolving upon him, so 
that he could not give to the discharge 
of the duties of the office the whole of 
his time, as his Predecessor had done. 
He thought the Government ought to 
have appointed Mr. Walrond Chief Com- 
missioner. The Vote now proposed was 
£4,400 instead of £2,700, making a loss 
to the country of £1,700 a-year. He 
regretted to say anything that would 
give annoyance to Lord Hampton, who 
was held in high esteem by all the Mem- 
bers of that House; but the noble Lord 
was now 77 years of age, and was taking 
an important office, the duties of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
on a previous evening were very onerous. 
This appointment had been greatly 
criticized by the Civil servants, and had 
created the greatest possible dissatis- 
faction, because it set the precedent that 
after long and laborious years of work 
there was no promotion for tried and 
efficient public servants, and a Peer of 
Parliament was to be placed over their 
heads. They, in fact, looked upon the 
as one actually created for Lord 

ampton, and if Lord Hampton took 
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this office he should take it at the salary 
which his Predecessor received. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving that 
the Vote be reduced by a sum of £500. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘¢ £22,893,”” and insert ‘‘ £22,393,”— 
(Mr. Mundella,\—instead thereof. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had been asked the 
other evening whether the business of 
the Department in question had in- 
creased as compared with last year. 
There was, he found, no marked dif- 
ference; but the business had greatly 
increased of late years and was likely 
still to increase. He had always taken 
a great personal interest in it, and had 
been on the Committee that had led to 
its establishment. They were all doubt- 
less aware of the hard battle the Civil 
Service Commissioners had had to fight 
to keep control over the appointments 
to the Civil Service, and he felt that 
while the mass of their work in- 
creased the delicacy and difficulty of 
the work increased also. Further than 
that, it would continue to increase, par- 
ticularly if the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) 
were carried out. What was the nature 
of that work ? It was of a very peculiar 
character, and required the assistance of 
a man of peculiar qualifications. The 
duties were not merely the conducting 
of a certain number of examinations, 
but over and above that, he would have 
to exercise authority in dealing with all 
the Civil Seryice Departments as to 
questions which required the exercise of 
great tact, a good deal of firmness, and 
a good deal of authority. So far from 
Lord Hampton taking a new office in 
which he had to learn his business, it was 
exactly that part of the working of the 
Civil Service system in which his assist- 
ance would be invaluable. The noble Lord 
had administered three public Depart- 
ments—that of Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, that of First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and that of Secretary for War. 
Besides that, he had acquired a large 
experience of public life, and great 
knowledge of the wants and necessities 
of the Civil Service, and their qualifica- 
tions for the duties they had to perform. 
When the Civil Service Commission was 
created it was a tentative Department, 
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and the Commissioners were, he be- 
lieved, appointed without salary. It was 
afterwards found necessary to give the 
Commissioners a salary. When Sir 
Edward Ryan was first appointed a 
Civil Service Commissioner, in 1861, the 
number of candidates nominated and 
appointed was 4,867, while last year the 
number had grown to 14,638. That 
represented an addition to the work 
which, it might be said, was principally 
done by the examiners. But there was 
one duty imposed upon the Commis- 
sioners of great delicacy—namely, the 
examination of characters, which took a 
great deal of time. He wished also to 
point out not only the increase in the 
number of candidates, but also the num- 
ber of new examinations imposed upon 
the Civil Service Commissioners since 
1861. They had now to examine the 
candidates for the Army, the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, the Royal Marines, the 
Indian Civil Service, the Indian Civil 
Engineers, the Foreign Service, together 
with the candidates for employment as 
writers. The Commissioners had like- 
wise to conduct an important and diffi- 
cult correspondence with the various 
Departments as to the character of the 
examinations and the questions to be 
The exercise of their 


put to candidates. 
functions led them into discussions re- 
lating to the higher regions of Civil 


Service organization. He himself had 
seen, since he had been atthe Treasury, 
some such correspondence, in which 
the Controller and Auditor General took 
part. The correspondence of the Com- 
mission had grown from 32,000 letters 
in 1861 to 147,000 letters in 1875, 
the work was, therefore, in every way 
seriously increasing. It had been asked 
why, on the death of Sir Edward Ryan, 
Mr. Walrond, the Secretary, had not 
been appointed Commissioner in his 
_— ow, he thought it would have 

een rather hard upon Dr. Dasent, who 
was doing his work exceedingly well, if 
Mr. Walrond had been put over his 
head. With regard either to Dr. Dasent 
or Mr. Walrond, neither of them—ex- 
cellent and valuable public servants as 
they were—could have filled exactly the 
same position as Sir Edward Ryan or 
Lord Hampton, who had a general ac- 
quaintance with public offices. It was 
said that the Civil Service was sore at 
this appointment; but was it always 
the case, or was it even desirable that 





such offices should be given to the Civil 
Service ? He would not take the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Dasent himself, who was 
not taken from the Civil Service, but 
from outside that Service ; but the House 
would remember the case of Lord Cot- 
tesloe, who, as Sir Thomas Fremantle, 
was taken from that House and ap- 
pointed to the Customs, and the case of 
Sire William Dunbar, who was taken 
from Parliament and made Controller 
and Auditor General. That was a pro- 
per relation between the political and 
the permanent Civil Service. No one 
was more in favour of giving the Civil 
Service a larger share of those appoint- 
ments than himself; but such an ap- 
pointment as that of Lord Hampton was 
peculiarly advisable. He (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) had advised the 
creation of this appointment without re- 
ference to any particular individual, in 
the firm belief that the organization of 
the Commission now carried out was best 
for the Civil Service. As to the salary 
of the Chief Commissioner, it was fixed 
on the theory that the office had acquired 
a greater position and status than of old, 
and that it was desirable it should be 
put on the same footing as the other 
Boards with which the Civil Service 
Commission came into communication. 
Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
would admit that it was desirable some- 
times that the highest Staff appointments 
should be made outside the permanent 
Civil Service ; but when they had a man 
in any Department who did his work 
with remarkable ability, it was not right 
to pass him over in favour of one outside 
the Department, because such appoint- 
ments discouraged the Civil Service, 
which had far too few offices of a high 
class to tempt men of great ability to en- 
gage in it. Here they had a Commis- 
sion which had done its work admirably 
well. It might be said that Dr. Dasent’s 
health would not allow him to undertake 
the onerous duties of First Commissioner, 
but was that a reason why they should 
appoint a man of 76 years of age when 
there was already acting as Secretary 
to the Commission a man of excep- 
tional ability (Mr. Walrond) who was 
peculiarly qualified to fill the office ? 
He was therefore sorry at the precedent 
which had been set, though, like all 
who knew Lord Hampton, he appre- 
ciated his publiccharacter. For his age 


he was one of the youngest men he 
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knew, and he was a man of great know- 
ledge and ability; still, as it was a 
necessity that they should have in this 
office a man of full and vigorous life, 
he thought this appointment was one 
that could not be justified, and he was 
very sorry it had been made. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT said, 
that Dr. Dasent had borne the brunt of 
the office work for six years, and it weuld 
only have been a graceful act to advance 
his position on this occasion. 

Mr. LOWE said, the First Commis- 
sioners, who had a task of great difficulty 
to accomplish, and who had shown great 
tact and judgment in the organization of 
the Department, received no salaries at 
all. Now, when the period of salaries 
had arrived, the increase of the quantity 
of work in the office was quoted as a 
proof that the Commissioners had a 
greater amount of work to do. The fact 
was exactly the contrary ; the larger the 
amount of work done in the office the 
less was the work of the Commissioners. 
He had no hesitation in saying that the 
work might be perfectly well discharged 
by one Commissioner, though he thought 
it right that there should be two in case 
any troublesome or difficult question 
should arise. Coming to the appoint- 
ment of Lord Hampton, he was sorry 
there was not a vacancy in one of those 
pensions of ex-Cabinet Ministers so that 
one might have fallen to his share. Who 
ever heard of putting a man without any 
special qualifications, at the age of 76, 
into an office of this kind ? The whole of 
the salary ought to be negatived, and the 
work left to two Commissioners. 


Question put, ‘‘ That ‘ £22,893’ stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 159 ; Noes 
126: Majority 33. 

Resolution agreed to. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPH SERVICES 
[LOAN]. 
COMMITTEE. RESOLUTION. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. W. H. SMITH, in moving to 
Resolve— 


That it is expedient to authorise the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to raise 
further sums of money, not exceeding in the 
whole the sum of Five Hundred 


Mr. Lyon Playfair 
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Pounds, for the purposes of the Telegraph Acts, 
by the creation of Three per cent. Capital 
Stocks of Annuities chargeable on the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom, 


said, the object was to provide funds 
to meet the various awards which had 
been made, under the Telegraphs Act, 
1869, to various railway and tele- 
graph companies. There was at present 
£200,000 to be paid under awards made 
during the last six months, and it was 
thought necessary to provide a further 
£300,000 to meet further sums which 
would be required this year. He hoped 
no further amount would be wanted. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Resolutions [25th February | reported. 
First Thirteen Resolutions agreed to. 


Fourteenth Resolution read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the further Consideration of the 
said Resolution be postponed.”—(Dr. 
Monk.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Resolution agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL ELEC- 
TIONS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the working of the existing machinery of Par- 
liamentary and Municipal Elections, with power 
to suggest amendments in the same.”’—(Sir 
Charles W. Ditke.) 

And, on March 8, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Forster, Sir Joun Ho.ker, 
Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. Vitirers, Mr. 
Grsson, Sir Henry James, Mr. Froyer, Mr. 
LeatuaM, Lord Francis Hervey, Mr. Joun 
Houms, Mr. CuristopHer Beckett Denison, 
Mr. Sue, Mr. Stewart, Captain Noxan, Mr. 
Gorst, Mr. Eustace Smiru, Mr. Riptey, Mr. 
Bruen, and Sir Cuartzes Ditxe :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 


MANCHESTER POST OFFICE BILL. 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a 
Select Committee. 

And, on March 1, Ordered, That the Select 
Committee do consist of Five Members, Three 
to be nominated by the House, and Two to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selection :— 
That Mr. Firoyer, Mr. Sampson Luioyp, and 
Mr. Leveson Gower be Members of the Com- 
mittee:—That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Three to 
be the quorum. 
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Ordered, That all Petitions presented against 
the Bill be referred to the Select Committee on 
the Bill, provided such Petitions are presented 
one clear day before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee, and that such of the Petitioners as pray 
to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or 
Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, if they 
think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bill against the said Petitions —(Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


EPPING FOREST BILL. 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a 
Select Committee, to consist of Five Members, 
Three to be nominated by the House, and Two 
to be nominated by the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions presented against 
the Bill be referred to the Select Committee on 
the Bill, provided such Petitions are presented 
one clear day before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee, and that such of the Petitioners as pray 
to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or 
Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, if they 
think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bill against the said Petitions :—T* at the Com- 
mittee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Three to be the quorum. 

And, on February 28, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Krynarrp, Mr. Cunirt, and Mr. 
GoLDNEY. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 29th February, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Punuc Bruts—First Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ire- 
lan) Provisional Orders * (21). 

Second Reading—Crossed Cheques (12). 


CHURCHYARDS—THE BURIAL LAWS. 


Tue Arcuzisnor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, I have been intrusted with 
a number of Petitions from various 
parishes in my diocese praying your 
Lordships’ attention to the subject of an 
alteration in the Laws of Burial. I de- 
sire, my Lords, in presenting these 
Petitions, to guard myself against being 
supposed to agree in every expression 
contained in Petitions which, as they do 
not refer to any Bill before your Lord- 
ships’ House, deal rather with general 
oe on the subject of the Laws of 

urial. It may not be generally known 
to your Lordships that the two Houses 
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of Convocation of the Province of Can- 
terbury are at this moment, under Her 
Majesty’s licence, engaged in a revision 
of the rubrics which have reference to 
the Burial of the Dead. In the discus- 
sion of those rubrics many questions will 
naturally arise with respect to the gene- 
ral Law of Burial in this country. It 
appears to me very desirable that those 
who-are intrusted with Her Majesty’s 
licence to discuss these questions should 
— them quite unpledged, with a 
consciousness of all the difficulties 
which surround the question, and having 
no desire to increase those angry feel- 
ings which unfortunately have been 
called forth by discussions which have 
already been raised on this Question. 
My Lords, I beg to lay the Petitions on 
the Table. I am sure they will receive 
every consideration from your Lordships, 
though those who present them are not 
pledged to any propositions which the 
Petitions themselves may contain. 


Then Petitions against authorising 
any other religious service in church- 
yards other than those of the Church 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


CROSSED CHEQUES BILL.—(No. 12.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said: My Lords, when I 
brought this Bill before your Lordships’ 
House, I postponed any explanation of 
it in order that it might be in your 
Lordships’ hands in the first instance. 
I am now about to give a short explana- 
tion of the objects of the Bill, and of 
the reasons which render a measure on 
the subject necessary. Your Lordships 
are aware that crossed cheques have 
been for a very long time in use in this 
country; but it was not until 1856 that 
any notice was taken of them by the 
Legislature. Up to that time the cross- 
ing of cheques and the effect of it re- 
mained a matter of convention, or 
courtesy, between the banks; but in 
1856 an attempt was made by the Legis- 
lature to give a statutory security to 
cheques which were crossed. A Bill 
was brought into the other House by a 
private Member, which became law; 
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and Iam sorry to say that it is not a 
very happy specimen of legislation. It 
enacted nothing but this only—that any 
cheque crossed either generally ‘and 
Co.,” or specially to some banker, should 
be paid only, in the one case through a 
banker, and in the other through the 
banker to whom it was crossed. My 
Lords, I think it is obvious that the 
framers of that measure overlooked one 
peculiar characteristic of a cheque—that 
no one can bring an action against the 
banker on a cheque but the person who 
draws it. This is because a cheque is 
simply a direction by the drawer to pay 
money of his which is in the banker’s 
hands. Well, what happened after the 
passing of the Act of 1856 was this— 
some cheques from which the crossing 
had been obliterated were presented for 
payment. Bankers paid them, saying— 
‘‘These are not crossed cheques, and 
there is nothing in the Act which tells 
us not to pay them.” The consequence 
was that in 1858 another act was passed 
to remedy this defect. It provided that 
the crossing of a cheque should be taken 
to be a material part of the cheque itself, 
and that no banker should pay it if the 
crossing was removed, obliterated, or 
erased. That has been, then, the state 
of the law since 1858: But a case has 
occurred lately which has given rise to a 
great deal of apprehension and excite- 
ment in the commercial world. There 
was a cheque drawn on a particular bank 
—the Union Bank of London. The per- 
son who first received that cheque crossed 
it with the name of his own bankers, the 
London and County Bank. A servant 
took it to pay it into his master’s bank, 
but lost it on the way. Some person 
found it, and subsequently it was passed 
for full value to a person who had no 
notice that the cheque had been found. 
The person to whom it was passed in the 
way I have just mentioned took it and 
paid it into his own banker, the London 
and Westminster Bank. This bank 
passed it through the Clearing House ; 
and the Union Bank, not observing the 
name of the London and County Bank 
crossed on the cheque, paid it. That, of 
course, was an oversight, and such a 
pene case is not likely to occur again. 

ut the person to whom the cheque was 


originally given, and who had lost it, 
Mr. Smith, brought an action against 
the Union Bank of London for the 


amount. The Court in which the action 
The Lord Chancellor 
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was brought—the Queen’s Bench Diyi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice—and 
afterwards the Court of Appeal, held 
that the action could not be maintained, 
and for these two reasons :—First, the 
Courts held that the cheque was a nego- 
tiable instrument to pass from buyer to 
buyer, and that the person who had 
taken it for full value without notice of 
infirmity of title had acquired a good 
title to it, and that Mr. Smith had lost 
his property in the cheque; secondly, 
that no person could bring an action on 
a cheque but the drawer, and that the 
drawer in this case had lost his property 
in the cheque, and consequently had lost 
his right to bring an action on it. This, 
my Lords, exhibited a new phase in the 
crossed cheque system, and, as I have 
said, it has given rise to no small amount 
of anxiety, and it was desired that a re- 
medy should be provided. In the Bill 
now before your Lordships I have taken 
the opportunity of repealing the two 
Acts to which I have referred—the Acts 
of 1856 and 1858—but I re-enact the 
important and material provisions of 
both in a better form, so that the whole 
of the law of crossed cheques may be 
found in one enactment. Your Lord- 
ships will find in the Bill before you 
that the first eight sections do not con- 
tain any new law, but a simple re-enact- 
ment of the existing law. Tho 9th 
clause, on which I shall make some 
further observation, provides that— 

“ A person taking a cheque crossed specially 
shall not have, and shall not be capable of 
giving, a better title to the cheque than the per- 
son from whom he took it had. But a banker 
to whom a cheque is crossed specially, and who 
has in good faith and without negligence re- 
ceived payment of such cheque for a customer, 
shall not, in case the title to the cheque prove 
defective, incur any liability to the true owner 
of the cheque by reason only of his having re- 
ceived such payment.” 

Now, as to the particular form a pro- 
vision of this kind should assume, there 
is no doubt that the question has been 
raised that, as to whether you should 
impart this infirmity of title to cheques, 
crossed generally, or confine it to 
cheques crossed specially. Many per- 
sons advocate that you should legislate 
in this way for all crossed cheques. 
My Lords, it appears to me that 
would be a very dangerous course, 
and that it would be found so irksome 
in practice that there would be soon a 
demand for its repeal. Your Lordships 
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will readily understand this if you con- 
sider for a moment one or two matters. 
A very great many persons in business 
will take in the course of a forenoon 20 
or 30 cheques crossed simply ‘‘ and Co.” 
They receive and collect money due to 
them in that way, and send all those 
cheques to their bankers, who in the 
ordinary course pass them through the 
Clearing House. If, in the case of such 
cheques, an infirmity in the title of any 
one person through whose hands one of 
* those cheques had passed were to pre- 
vent the ultimate holder from recovering 
the amount, the consequences would be 
very serious. A person who takes, per- 
haps, 20 or 30 of those cheques in a 
forenoon might find, not in weeks even, 
but in months after he had received a 
certain number of them, that one of that 
number had been stolen, and had passed 
through the hands of a thief, or some 
other person who had no title; but to 
require that the payment ultimately 
made for that cheque to a holder for 
value must be handed back would be so 
monstrous that such a practice could not 
betolerated. I will give a further illus- 
tration of how unwise such a law would 
be. I dare say your Lordships have 
heard of a bank established in very re- 
cent times, and called the Cheque Bank. 
I do not know much of its details, but I 
have heard that it has proved a great 
convenience. Well, every cheque of 
that bank bears the printed crossing 
“and Co.” The object of the cheques 
of this bank is that they should pass 
over a counter and from hand to hand 
like money, until they ultimately come 
back to the bank itself. Of course you 
would defeat that object if you were to 
enact that an infirmity in the title of any 
of the hands through which one of those 
cheques passed should prevent the ulti- 
mate holder from receiving payment of 
the money for which it was drawn. Take 
the case of a bank-note; what would 
become of the negotiability of a bank- 
note if it was enacted that an infirmity 
in the title of any holder was to prevent 
the ultimate holder from receiving pay- 
ment? When any of your Lordships 
cross a cheque, generally, all you mean 
is that the cheque ought to be paid 
through some banker, in order that there 
may be some mode of tracing the hand 
which ultimately receives the money; 
but you do not wish to attach the pro- 
perty in the cheque to any particular 
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person. It is, however, quite different 
if you cross the cheque with the name 
of a particular bank. The moment you 
do that you intimate by the crossing that 
the cheque must be regarded as the pro- 
perty of the person who has that par- 
ticular bank, and not as an instrument 
which may pass from hand to hand. 
For these reasons I propose that Parlia- 
ment should confine itself to enacting 
that no person taking a cheque crossed 
specially shall have or shall be able to 
give a better title to the cheque than the 
person from whom he took it had—that 
persons must take such cheques subject 
to any infirmity of title in previous 
holders. But I think it right that there 
should be a protection for the banker to 
whom a cheque is crossed specially. 
Accordingly, if, for instance, a cheque is 
crossed specially to the London and 
Westminster Bank and it receives pay- 
ment of it for a customer, that bank 
shall not, in case the title to the cheque 
prove defective, incur any liability to 
the true owner by reason only of that 
act of the bank. Those are the two 
provisions of a Bill which, if adopted by 
Parliament, will be an addition to the 
existing law on the subject of crossed 
cheques. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday the 9th 
of March next. 


ARMY—KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp SANDHURST inquired of the 
Under Secretary of State for War, On 
what grounds the decision of the late 
Government affecting the choice of a 
site for Barracks on account of the 
cavalry regiments now stationed at 
Knightsbridge has been reversed? The 
late Government had condemned these 
Barracks, and the Commission which in 
1863 considered the question reported 
very strongly against them, not only on 
account of the bad condition of the 


buildings, but also on account of the 
site on which the Barracks were placed. 
He asked their Lordships to recollect 
the important bearing which the second 
ground of the adverse Report of the 
Commission had in respect of the deci- 
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sion which Her Majesty’s present Ad- 
visers had reversed. The Commission 
condemned the site quite as forcibly as 
the bad condition of the buildings. He 
imagined that there were various mat- 
ters which had engaged the attention of 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Cardwell) 
when he was considering the question. 
Independently of the site being con- 
sidered unhealthy, everybody must know 
that Knightsbridge Barracks were unfit 
for Cavalry, owing to tactical reasons or 
arrangements required for the conveni- 
ence of regimental administration. They 
were exceedingly narrow, and very long. 
On the other hand, he was informed 
that there was a strategical argument 
in favour of the site—namely, the great 
value which many persons attached to 
having a Cavalry regiment available in 
the immediate vicinity of an open space 
like Hyde Park in the event of any 
outbreak among the people. That ar- 
gument did not recommend itself to him, 
but must be taken for what it was worth. 
He thought everybody should deplore 
the idea of ever seeing the Household 
Cavalry engaged in aiding the civil 
power. That was a contingency which 
should be avoided if possible. For ob- 
vious reasons it was the last body of 
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troops in the Army which should be ap- 
plied to such a purpose. It was said that 
the householders in Knightsbridge had 
no claim to have their property improved 


by the removal of the Barracks. Their 
Lordships must remember that almost 
all the public improvements in the va- 
rious parts of the Metropolis had been 
brought about by private improvements 
in their several localities, and he did 
not think that it should be a reproach 
to the owners of property in Knights- 
bridge that they wished to see improve- 
ments effected in that neighbourhood. 
He believed it had been determined by 
the present Government to make a still 
further extension of the present long and 
slender slip of ground by taking some 
ground the property of a noble Duke. 
This would scarcely mend matters if, for 
the want of sufficient area, the Barracks 
would have to be built on a principle 
which sanitary considerations had con- 
demned — namely, that of having the 
rooms for the soldiers over the stables 
for the horses. The rooms of the men 
ought to be in a building separated from 
the stables. The late Government had 
condemned the Barracks, but with the 


Lord Sandhurst 
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change of Ministers a change had come 
over the policy of the War Office, and it 
was now proposed to build the new 
Barracks on the old site. He should 
like to hear some Ministerial explanation 
of this action. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that in his 
Question the noble and gallant Lord 
(Lord Sandhurst) assumed that the deci- 
sion come to by the present Government 
was, in effect, a reversal of the decision of 
the late Government. He had searched 
through all the somewhat voluminous 
correspondence and other Papers on the 
subject which he could find during the 
last 10 or 11 years, and he had not 
been able to discover any record in 
the War Office of any decision on this 
subject having been come to by the 
late Government. Therefore, he could 
not agree with the noble and gallant 
Lord that the action of the Govern- 
ment in the present instance was a 
reversal of the decision of the late 
Government. He ought, however, in 
candour to state that, in all he wrote on 
the subject, the feeling of the noble 
Viscount the late Secretary for War 
(Viscount Cardwell) seemed to be that 
the Cavalry barracks were not destined 
to remain on the present site at Knights- 
bridge; and the noble Viscount left on 
record that it had been his intention to 
go into the question in the year 1874, 
had the Government of which he was 
a Member remained in office. Under 
the late Government, Mr. Lowe, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed 
a scheme for the removal of the Bar- 
racks; but he understood that an im- 
portant part-of the plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman was to sell the ground 
on which the Barracks stood, and to 
apply the money received for it to the 
erection of new barracks on another 
site. He believed, also, that if the 
War Department had given up the 
Barracks the Woods and Forests would 
have stepped in and claimed the land. 
He thought, therefore, that all proposals 
based upon the sale of the site at present 
occupied by the Barracks must be aban- 
doned. He thought it would be found, 
also, that nosuitablesite could be obtained 
elsewhere without considerable difficulty. 
The noble and gallant Lord asked the 
grounds on which the Secretary of State 
had arrived at his decision. He had 
arrived at it entirely on military grounds. 
It was not for him (Earl Cadogan) to 
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enter into the military advantages of the 
site; but it had been recognized by the 
Duke of Wellington and other military 
commanders. He was sure the noble 
and gallant Lord would not allow his 
great authority to be made use of for 
private interests, but based his opposi- 
tion to the decision of the Secretary for 
War on military grounds and the good 
of the soldier, in whom he took so deep 
an interest. He (Earl Cadogan) hardly 
liked to characterize the agitation which 
had been carried on in opposition to 
these Barracks, or the proceedings of 
the promoters of that agitation. One of 
the objections put forward was the un- 
healthy character of the Barracks. Now, 
last Session he had the honour to lay on 
the Table Reports which gave a very fa- 
vourable account of the sanitary condi- 
tion of the Barracks. Again, charges 
had been made against the conduct of the 
soldiers quartered in the Knightsbridge 
Barracks. He thought he might say that 
no more unfounded charges were ever 
made against any body of men. He was 
not afraid to say that it would be difficult 
to find an equal number of men fill- 
ing any other position in this country 
whose character would stand examina- 
tion better than that of the men of the 
Household Cavalry. Another ground 
of objection to the continuance of the 
Barracks at Knightsbridge was the 
number of public-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. Last Session he was able to 
show that those public-houses were not 
frequented by the soldiers. Those who 
were anxious for the closing of some of 
them ought to apply to the licensing 
magistrates instead of agitating for the 
removal of these Barracks. Neither the 
Government nor the Legislature was 
responsible for the ‘ bulling” and 
“bearing”? of house property in the 
neighbourhood which had been caused 
by the proceedings of persons who might 
have been speculating on the removal 
of the Barracks. He was not aware 
of any general wish for the removal of 
the Barracks, nor did he see any pro- 
spect of the Government being able 
to obtain a site as little open to ob- 
jection as that at Knightsbridge. He 
hoped, therefore, that their Lordships 
would approve the decision at which 
Her Majesty’s Government had arrived 
after a full consideration of the subject. 

Viscounr CARDWELL said, he had 
no fault to find with the statement of the 
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noble Earl the Under Secretary for War 
that no decision had been arrived at by 
the late Government with respect to these 
Barracks ; but lest he ies convey a 
false impression if he left the noble 
Earl’s statement where it stood, he 
thought he ought to amplify it by some 
further explanation. When, in 1868, the 
late Government succeeded to office, he 
found that the question of the Knights- 
bridge Barracks was not only being con- 
sidered, but was giving rise to ‘no little 
excitement. He thanked the noble Earl 
for having given him access to the offi- 
cial correspondence which was in the 
Office at the time to which he referred, 
and in that which passed in 1866, when 
General Peel was Secretary for War, he 
found these passages, after considering 
Report of Army Sanitary Committee— 


“Quartermaster Gentral informed for His 
Royal Highness that it appears to the Secre- 
tary of State most desirable that no time 
should be lost in acquiring a new site. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, and the diffi- 
culties attendant thereon, it appears to the Se- 
cretary of State that the site at Millbank may 
be worthy of consideration, and he would be 
glad to be favoured with the further opinion of 
His Royal Highness 

. . “had under consideration, and in the 


absence of any better site which can be obtained 
within a reasonable distance His Royal High- 
ness recommends that the ground now occupied 
7 Millbank Penitentiary should be made avail- 
able.” 


That was not a decision of the late Go- 
vernment, he admitted, and he did not 
wish to convey the impression that it 
was ; but it showed what were the views 
of the War Office in 1866, and upon 
which it was acting at that time. He 
was not aware that there was any trace 
of his immediate predecessor having 
adopted the same view—he believed he 
did not adopt it—but when he (Viscount 
Cardwell) came into office it was his im- 
pression that the feeling of the community 
and the feeling of Parliament was in fa- 
vour of the removal of the Barracks ; and 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at that time (Mr. Lowe) 
caused notices to be served in respect of 
property extending from Albert Gate to 
Knightsbridge Barracks. The idea was 
that the sum of money derived from the 
sale of the site would go materially to- 
wards the erection of new barracks at 
Millbank. The noble Earl opposite 
seemed to be under the impression that 
the site of Knightsbridge Barracks was 
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not capable of being made of pecuniary 
advantage to the country if the Barracks 
were removed elsewhere. That was not 
his impression, nor had it been the 
view of his right hon. Friend, who had 
expected that it would realize a large 
sum. The notices, however, came to 
nothing, and he (Viscount Cardwell) 
therefore never had the opportunity of 
deciding conclusively upon what might 
have been a great improvement. He 
had never ventured to throw any doubt 
on the military opinion expressed by 
the Duke of Wellington, nor had 
he ever joined in the least imputa- 
tion on the admirable soldiers quar- 
tered at Knightsbridge. The objection 
against the site which, to his mind, 
seemed to have great force was that it 
was not large enough to admit of the 
erection of the new Barracks, if they 
were to be built in accordance with 
modern requirements. Millbank was a 
site which had been very much con- 
sidered by high authorities, and in both 
military and sanitary points it had been 
much commended, and anybody who 
only looked at the map could see the 
position it occupied between the Bar- 
racks at Chelsea and the Wellington 
Barracks, connected with both by a 
broad way, flanked on one side by the 
Thames, and commanding a ready access 
both to the Houses of Parliament and 
to Buckingham Palace. He did not, 
however, wish to say a word by way of 
military opinion. He took part in this 
conversation rather as a witness than as 
assuming to himself the right to speak 
as an authority on points of strategical 
opinion. 

Tue Duce or CAMBRIDGE said, 
he fully endorsed what had been said by 
the noble Earl and the noble Viscount, 
so far as his knowledge went; but he 
took issue with the noble and gallant 
Lord (Lord Sandhurst) who had brought 
this question under the notice of their 
Lordships. The noble and gallant Lord 
seemed to be under the impression that 
there were other sites which, on military 
grounds, were preferable to that at 
Knightsbridge ; but the Duke of Wel- 
lington and other high authorities had 
expressed their opinion that no other site 
in this great Metropolis was so suitable 
for the purpose to which the site of the 
Barracks at Knightsbridge was applied. 
Considering the very limited number of 
the Household troops there could he no 


Viscount Cardwell 
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more convenient place than the Parks for 
exercise, while the site gave immediate 
access to the Park, and thence to every 
part of the Metropolis. The noble and 
gallant Lord expressed his hope that the 
troops at Knightsbridge might never be 
called on to assist the civil power. He 
(the Duke of Cambridge) also hoped 
sincerely that there never would be oc- 
easion for it; but they could not ignore 
the possibility of its arising. The noble 
and gallant Lord must know that, when- 
ever the civil arm had been found in- 
sufficient to do what was required of it 
in ordinary times, it had been on those 
extraordinary occasions supplemented by 
military aid—but this on all such occa- 
sions must be most tenderly applied. 
He appealed to noble Lords on both 
sides of the House whether that had not 
been the case in this country; and he 
appealed to his noble Friend (Earl 
Spencer), who had lately filled the office 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
in that country he had not called on the 
Commander-in-Chief to support the civil 
power with military aid, which had been 
afforded with ready alacrity, but which 
he had felt bound to apply with that ten- 
derness and delicacy which should always 
characterize any assistance rendered by 
the military to the civil power. But the 
noble and gallant Lord said that in a 
sanitary point of view the site was un- 
suitable for Cavalry Barracks. He con- 
curred with the noble and gallant Lord 
in wishing they had more space for the 
purpose ; but when the noble and gallant 
Lord spoke of the necessity, in a sani- 
tary point of view, of the men being sepa- 
rated from the horses, his reply was that 
he believed it would be found that the 
most healthy Cavalry Barracks in the 
country were those in which the rooms 
of the men were over the stables. During 
the time the noble Viscount presided 
over the War Department Cavalry Bar- 
racks were built partly on the one plan 
and partly on the other; and all the 
officers of Cavalry regiments which had 
had experience of both plans, including 
the medical officers, were of opinion that 
the men who slept over the stables en- 
joyed better health than those who slept 
in buildings away from the stables. 

men were separated from the stables 
they would walk to and from stable duty 
without coats or jackets, and so contract 
colds. No doubt there was a certain 
miasma from stables ; but by good shafts 
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and good ventilation that could be got 
rid of. The conduct of the men had not 
been impeached in this debate, and 
therefore he need not say anything on 
that point. As to theinjury to property 
in the neighbourhood, it must be re- 
membered that it was not the Barracks 
which were going among tuose who had 
created the property there, but it was 
those persons who created property 
there who had come to the Barracks. It 
was speculative landlords who had taken 
property in Knightsbridge—and that 
was quite a different thing from bring- 
ing down Barracks upon the improving 
owners of property. But he did not see 
why, with a proper elevation, a Barracks 
at Knightsbridge might not be made a 
very agreeable-looking building. He 
quite admitted the document which had 
been quoted by the noble Viscount ; but 
he had agreed with the matter stated in 
that document solely because he believed 
that at the time the question had re- 
duced itself to that of the choice of 
another site. As to his ever having ex- 
pressed any desire to remove the Bar- 
racks from the admirable position at 
Knightsbridge, he believed there was an 
abundance of documentary evidence to 
prove that he never had expressed such 
a desire. 

Tue Eart or LUCAN said, that the 
Duke of Wellington used to say that the 
defence of London must be chiefly car- 
ried on from the Parks, which permitted 
the concentration of troops to any 
amount; and in this respect the Bar- 
racks at Knightsbridge possessed the 
same advantage. He concurred with the 
noble and gallant Lord (Lord Sandhurst) 
that it was a calamity for the military 
to have to aid the civil power; but the 
best way to prevent that calamity was to 
“re against it. The noble and gal- 
ant Lord was against providing for such 
a contingency. 

Lorv SANDHURST explained that 
his objection was to any particular body 
of troops being placed in the invidious 
position of being specially told off to 
assist the civil force in case of disturb- 
ance; this remark especially applying 
to the Household Brigade-—- the Royal 
Body Guard. 

Tue Eart or LUCAN said, that the 
object of having the Barracks in that 
particular place was not that any parti- 
cular troops should be employed for that 
purpose, but of having a large open space 
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in which troopscould be readily assembled 
in case of need. The late Govern- 
ment had considered the different advan- 
tages offered by other spaces in the 
Metropolis for that purpose, but had 
been convinced that the present site for 
the Barracks could not be improved 
upon. The movement against the 
Knightsbridge Barracks was no more 
than a cabal of builders, house-agents, 
and shopkeepers. 


SCOTTISH TEINDS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. RETURNS. 
LEGISLATION. 


Tue Eart or MINTO asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether certain Re- 
turns moved for last Session relating to 
Scotch Teinds (Tithes) have been com- 
pleted, and will be soon distributed to 
Peers ; also, whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to intro- 
duce a measure to place the Law of 
Teinds on a reasonable and an equitable 
basis? The very fact that he was obliged 
to ask his first Question was strong evi- 
dence that the Office of Teinds in Edin- 
burgh, no less than the whole of the 
antiquated and unjust procedure and law 
connected with teinds, stood urgently in 
need of thorough reform. Early last 
Session, in the month of April, certain 
Returns calculated to throw considerable 
light on the defects of the present sys- 
tem were ordered by the House; and 
that now, 10 months later, he was unable 
to learn whether they had been com- 
pleted, or even commenced. Unless 
there was good reason for such extraor- 
dinary delay, he thought an immediate 
inquiry ought to be instituted into the 
condition of the Office, to ascertain whe- 
ther it must be attributed to the negli- 
gence and incompetency of the officers at 
the head of it. His second Question 
required no explanation. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv GOR- 
DON, in answer to the last Question, 
said, that in view of the various Bills 
Her Majesty’s Government had in hand, 
and intended to introduce before Parlia- 
ment, he could not give the noble Earl 
any assurance of being able to deal with 
the Question to which he had referred 
during the present Session. With regard 
to the noble Lord’s first Question, he had 
correctly stated that on a Motion made 
by him in the early part of last Session, 
an Order was made for certain Returns 
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relating to Scotch Teinds, which Returns 
certainly ought to have been prepared 
and laid upon the Table long before this 
time.‘ He could not account for the delay, 
but would promise to take immediate 
steps to ascertain why the Returns had 
not been prepared, and would, so far as 
was in his power, insist upon their being 
laid on the Table forthwith. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 29th February, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Brits—Second Reading— 
Valuation of Property (Metropolis) Act 
(1869) Amendment [74] [House counted 
out]. 

sate Committee—Epping Forest * [66], nomi- 
nated. 

Committee—Report—County Palatine of Lan- 
caster (Clerk of the Peace [53]. 

id taal — Borough Franchise (Ireland) * 

17}. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 
NOTICE. 


Sr EDWARD WATKIN: Sir, I 
beg to give Notice that on Monday next 
I will ask the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Lord Claud John Ha- 
milton), whether he is a Director and 
Deputy Chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company; whether the Com- 
pany was concerned or interested in pre- 
venting the second reading of the Bill 
promoted by the Metropolitan Railway 
Company for the extension of the line 
from Aldgate to Whitechapel, and from 
Hammersmith to Walham Green and 
Fulham; whether, under the circum- 
stances, he issued to large numbers of 
Members of this House private circulars 
asking them to attend the House, and to 
support the Motion for rejection of the 
second reading of the Bill; whether in 
this circular the name of a Member of 
this House was mentioned as the Mover 
of the second reading; and whether the 
names of the Members at the back of the 
Bill were also given? Should the noble 
Lord reply in the affirmative, I shall ask 
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the highest authority in this House the 
following Question :— Whether the prac. 
tice of rejecting Private Bills on the se- 
cond reading, by a majority in this 
House, through the private solicitation 
of Members, will or will not tend to 
restore the evils which this House pro- 
posed to redress when it abolished Com- 
mittees of the Whole House and esta- 
blished Select Committees; and further, 
whether a Deputy Chairman of a Rail- 
way Company interested in the question 
is acting in accordance with the spirit of 
the Rules and Orders 435, 436, and 437, 
by privately soliciting Members to refuse 
a hearing for petitioners for a Private 
Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must put it to the 
hon. Member that the Question proposed 
to be put to the noble Lord goes far 
beyond the limits of a Question, and 
should it be submitted to the House, it 
should assume the form of a substantive 
Motion. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN: Of course, 
Sir, I bow to your decision; but I beg 
to give Notice that on Thursday next I 
shall repeat the Question in another 
form. 


THE SUEZ CANAL SHARES — COMMIS. 
SIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WILSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Whether he can in- 
form the House whether the Khedive of 
Egypt paid a commission to agents in 
Egypt on the sale of the Canal shares to 
the English Government ; and, if so, the 
amount of the commission ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor tne EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had no infor- 
mation on that subject ; but he would be 
exceedingly surprised if anything of the 
kind stated in the Question had oe- 
curred. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS — ROYAL 
’ COURT OF JERSEY.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. LOCKE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Government intend to give their 
sanction to the Election of any more 
Jurats of the Royal Court of Jersey? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had been in communication with 
the Lieutenant Governor of Jersey, but 
had not received a final answer from 
him. As far, however, as he under- 
stood the matter, the Jurats were elected 
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for life by the ratepayers of the island, 
and the Secretary of State, therefore, 
had nothing to do with their appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. LOCKE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Government intend to fill up the 
appointment of Viscount of the Royal 
Court of Jersey ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he believed that the Government 
were bound to fill up the appointment of 
Viscount of the Royal Court of Jersey. 
The delay in doing so had arisen because 
the office had hitherto been generally 
performed by deputy; and he was en- 
deavouring to see that the person to be 
appointed should be one who would do 
the duty, and not leave it to a deputy. 

Mr. LOCKE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the officers of the Royal Court of 
Jersey are not all paid by fees, and con- 
sequently have a direct interest in cases 
being postponed from time to time? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he could only refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to the Report of the Commission 
which sat on that subject, from which 
he found that the Procurator General’s 
salary was £100 annually, besides offi- 
cial fees, which might amount to much 
more. The Secretary and another officer 
had smaller salaries. Neither of those 
persons received any fees for conducting 
criminal cases; but each of them might 
act for private parties in civil cases. 


PUBLIC-HOUSES (IRELAND)—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If it be true, as re- 
ported in the Irish newspapers, that the 
police force has been employed in Dub- 
lin, Belfast, Cork, Derry, and other 
places, counting the number of people 
who went into the public houses in those 
cities and towns on certain Sundays; 
and, if so, whether this course has been 
adopted with a view to any legislation 
this Session, by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on the subject of the sale of intox- 
icating liquors on Sundays in Ireland? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, he had thought it would be 
an important addition to the information 
on that subject already in possession of 
the Government if they were aware, as 
far as it could be accurately ascertained, 
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how far any shortening of the hours 
during which public-houses were open on 
Sunday or the total closing of public- 
houses on that day would interfere with 
the convenience of the public in Ireland, 
and therefore he had directed that infor- 
mation should be obtained by the police in 
certain towns in Ireland as to the num- 
ber of persons who were in the habit of 
frequeating public-houses in those towns 
on Sunday. He had no doubt this in- 
formation was obtained in the way men- 
tioned by the hon. Member. It was not 


obtained with a view to legislation by 
the Government this Session, but that 
the Government might have before it all 
possible information in considering the 
proposals on that matter which had been 
introduced by the hon. Member for the 
county of Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth). 


PRIMARY EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Dr. WARD asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend this Session giving 
effect to the following recommendations 
of the Commissioners on Primary Educa- 
tion in Ireland issued in 1870, viz. :— 


“That the existing Provincial Model Schools 
should be gradually discontinued.” 

“ That all existing Provincial Model Schools 
which cannot be carried on by Local Committees 
as Elementary Schools on the present system, 
receiving only such sums as may be earned by 
their scholars or may be due to teachers, may be 
granted on lease to any body applying for them 
as Training Schools on easy terms, such as will 
provide for their maintenance and repair ?” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH, 
in reply, said, he had no intention of 
making any proposal this Session. 

Dr. WARD gave Notice that he 
would on an early day call attention to 
the subject and move a Resolution. 


LOCAL FINANCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PAGET asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If he is prepared to pre- 
sent to the House, during the present 
Session, any Annual Statement of Local 
Finance; and, if so, when he proposes 
to do so? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had been in 
communication with the President of the 
Local Government Board, but he was 
not at present able to say in what form 
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it would be most convenient that the 
statement should be made. He hoped, 
however, that it would be made before 
the Budget. 


Public Business— 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—OVER.- 
LOADING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he has 
any objection to extend the Return 

ranted to the honourable Member for 
Sheffield, on the 24th February, by in- 
cluding in it all vessels detained for 
alleged overloading, and specifying the 
cases where they were lightened, and in 
all cases, whether of unseaworthiness or 
overloading, stating the name of the 
surveyor at whose instance the vessel 
was detained ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: There 
is no objection to the hon. Member 
moving for the addition to the Return; 
but there would be an objection to the 
surveyor’s name being published, as no 
good, but only mischief to the public 
service could ensue from such publica- 
tion. 


LOCAL TAXATION.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. PELL asked, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce the measure as to local burdens 
which was promised in the Speech from 
the Throne ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce the measure 
relating to prisons which was promised 
in the Queen’s Speech, and he hoped 
that it would be introduced about the 
time that the Budget was brought for- 
ward. 

Mr. BEACH asked the hon. Member, 
Whether he would not think it advi- 
sable to postpone his Motion as to Local 
Taxation, in view of the statement just 
made, until after the Government had 
had an opportunity of announcing their 
intentions upon the subject ? 

Mr. PELL said, that in consequence 
of the announcement just made, he be- 
lieved that he should consult the wishes 
of those who had usually acted with him 
upon this question by postponing the 
Motion of which he had given Notice 
until after they had heard the statement 
of the Government. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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CIVIL BILL COURTS (IRELAND) BILL, 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. M‘Oartuy Downtne, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Pivnxer) said, the se- 
cond reading of the Civil Bill Courts 
(Ireland) Bill would not be taken until 
the 23rd of March, as that day he be- 
lieved would suit the convenience of 
Irish Members on both sides of the 
House; but he hoped there would be 
no objection to proceeding with the sub- 
sequent stages of the Bill as soon as 
possible, so that by Easter they might 
have made some substantial progress in 
Committee. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—ASH WEDNESDAY, 


Mr. DISRAELI moved, ‘That this 
House do meet To-morrow at Two of 
the clock.” 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he ven- 
tured very respectfully to express a hope 
that the Motion would not be pressed. 
Wednesday was always a very short 
business day, and was much more con- 
venient than the days when the House 
sat till a late hour; and to-morrow a 
very important Irish Bill, in which he 
was sure the Government would take 
much interest, was on the Paper. He 
would not interfere between the Go- 
vernment and the Order of Business, 
were it not that he thought that the 
First Lord of the Treasury feit himself 
compelled by long-established custom 
and his love of precedents to make the 
Motion; but really there would be no 
person better pleased than himself if 
independent Members would support 
him, and show that there was no neces- 
sity for wasting two hours on Wednes- 
day. It was time that they left off coming 
down with solemn faces and virtuous 
airs to cut off two hours from business 
on a Wednesday afternoon, while they 
knew very well that hon. Members could 
not speak on the subject to each other 
in the Lobby without putting on the 
attitude that was assumed by Roman 
Augurs towards the decline of the Roman 
Empire. If they were right in keeping 
from work for two hours, it was clearly 
wrong for them to meet at all, and 
therefore he thought that if there was to 
be any interruption at all they should 
get a whole holiday, 
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Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he hoped before this Motion was 
put that they might be informed what 
was the intention of the Government 
with regard to the Business on Thurs- 
day. He understood that the Army 
Estimates would be the First Order on 
that day; but, as he saw that the Com- 
mons Bill stood first upon the Orders at 
present, he wished to ask whether it 
was intended to proceed with the Com- 
mittee upon the Bill on that day? As 
the debate upon the second reading was 
taken at rather a late hour at night, and 
there was not then a very full discus- 
sion, as he understood that there were a 
very considerable number of Amend- 
ments to be moved in Committee, and 
as the matter was looked upon with great 
interest both in Parliament and in the 
country, he hoped that the Committee 
would be taken at a time when the sub- 
ject could be fully discussed. He also 
wished to know when the second reading 
of the Royal Titles Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. BUTT said, his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland 
had already postponed the second read- 
ing of an important Irish Bill to the 
23rd. Between this and the 23rd of 
March many Irish Members would be 
obliged to be absent, and what he wished 
to ask was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
would not allow any Irish business to be 
taken for the next fortnight or three 
weeks. {Laughter.| He could not un- 
derstand the laughter of hon. Members 
opposite, who might think it unreason- 
able if Irish Members asked: them to 
come over to Ireland during the English 
Assizes, and who never seemed to con- 
sider any Irish subject except in the 
light of a bore. * 

Mr. DISRAELI: The Army Esti- 
_ Mates will come on on Thursday, and I 

thought it was clearly understood by the 
House that such had been decided upon. 
In case the Estimates occupied the 
whole evening, we should not ordinarily 
think of going on with the Commons 
Inclosure Bill. However, we feel there 
has not been sufficient time for the 
House to put down Amendments, and 
therefore we will not proceed on Thurs- 
day with it. With regard to the Royal 


Titles Bill, I propose to take that on 
Thursday week. As to the appeal just 
made to me by the hon. and learned 
Member, of course it would be very 
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agreeable to me to meet his wishes and 
sr the prosecution of any Irish 

usiness at this moment; but I do 
not think my duty to the country would 
justify that course. I should always 
be happy to meet the convenience of 
individeel Members; but, at the same 
time, we must proceed with Business 
according to the regular routine. I 
hope we shall have the pleasure of the 
presence of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber and his Friends when the Irish 
Votes are before the House, and I shall 
be sorry if we have not. In regard to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), what he 
says as to the decline of the Roman 
Empire does not agree with my memory. 
I thought the Augurs who made the 
observation lived before the commence- 
ment of the Roman Empire. Cicero was 
one of those Augurs. I assure the hon. 
Member for Leicester that he only does 
me justice when he thinks it is gratify- 
ing to me to respect and reverence old- 
established customs. I cannot agree 
with him in this instance, that in re- 
ducing the hours of our attendance here 
to-morrow, we should be acting logically 
in not coming at all. The reason why 
we do not meet to-morrow till 2 o’clock 
is in order that we should attend Divine 
service; and after having fulfilled that 
solemn jduty, there is no reason at all 
why we should not give our renovated 
energies to the transaction of Public 
Business. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, what Business 
would be taken on Thursday next after 
the Army Estimates ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if time 
permitted the Civil Service Estimates 
would be taken after the Army Esti- 
mates. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, that several 
hon. Members near him challenged the 
Motion when it was put in the usual 


way. 
Mr. SPEAKER said, that no nega- 
tive voice reached his ears. 


UNREFORMED MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 
TIONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
RESOLUTION. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE—Mr. 
Speaker: The 29th of February is a 
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day on which it has not been given to 
everyone to bring forward a Motion in 
the House of Commons; but I can as- 
sure the House that the day fixed for 
the discussion of this Motion is not odder 
than many of the topics of which it will 
be necessary for me to treat. 

It will be remembered that last year 
I called attention to the subject of un- 
reformed municipal corporations with 
special reference to the cases of New 
Romney, Queenborough, and New Wood- 
stock. This year it is my intention to 
refer in illustration of my general argu- 
ments to one other unreformed corpora- 
tion of Kent, and to those of Sussex, 
the Isle of Wight, Dorsetshire, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall. I gave nearly three 
weeks’ notice to those Members of the 
House who represent the counties in 
which the boroughs which I have to 
name in a hostile manner are situated, 
except in two cases, and in those cases 
one week’s notice. If I do not escape 


alive from the House to-day it is to the 
Members from Cornwall that my destruc- 
tion most probably will be due. 

I moved last year for Papers which 
were granted, and obtained from Govern- 
ment a list of the whole of the unre- 
formed corporations of England and 


Wales. I told the House last year that 
the letters which I had received, and 
the inquiries which I had made led me 
to believe that there were 97 or 98 of 
them in existence. The Return makes 
them 102 in number, but three or four 
ot them are now extinct, and the town 
of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, is, I 
believe, wrongly included, it being a re- 
formed municipal corporation, so that 
the number 97 or 98 stands correct. 
Since the publication of the Return I 
have made special inquiry into the con- 
dition of such of these corporations as 
lie south of London—not that I believe 
that the southern boroughs are the worst, 
but because they are the most easily 
reached. When I say that they are 
probably not the worst I must tell the 
House that I have received a vast num- 
ber of letters from the respectable in- 
habitants of a great many of these towns, 
and that it is a singular fact that in 
every one of these letters the inhabitant 
who writes it informs me that the un- 
reformed corporation of his particular 
borough is undoubtedly the least effi- 
cient and the most corrupt of all. The 
fact is that each writer knows only the 


Sir Charles W, Ditke 
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case of his own town, and, knowing how 
bad that is, cannot conceive that there 
can be any worse. I do not deal to-day 
with the southern boroughs in any be- 
lief that in a monetary sense they are 
the most important, for the property 
wasted in the unreformed ioe of 
the East Coast, and by some of those in 
the North is far more considerable than 
that which the southern boroughs have 
to waste. Wasted it is, in almost every 
case without exception, so far as I have 
yet gone: muddled away in some cases; 
in some cases stolen ; but made effective 
use of in hardly one. 

When I spoke last year I pointed out 
that in all these boroughs we have the 
same general features. A very small 
number of persons, self-elected, let the 
town lands to themselves at ridiculously 
low rents, and spend the town property 
without account. In most of them, those 
persons or their nominees exercise cri- 
minal jurisdiction over persons who have 
nothing whatever to do with their elec- 
tion, and it will be observed that in the 
Notice that Ihave given I have attached 
peculiar importance to this matter of ju- 
risdiction. 

Before I pass to the new cases with 
which I shall deal to-day, I wish to 
make a short reference to last year’s 
debate. The only answer which was 
given to my charges in the House was 
that of my noble Friend who sits for 
Woodstock. The noble Lord said that 
the property of the corporatior. of Wood- 
stock was not public property at all. I 
would ask, in reply, not as to Woodstock 
only, but as to any of these corporations, 
if their property is not public property 
what in the world then is it? I should 
doubt whether any man would venture 
to assert that it is purely the private 
property of those individuals who hap- 
pen at any particular moment to be the 
members of the corporation. Certainly, 
Parliament in 1835, when it took away 
all the property of all the corporations 
named in the Municipal Reform Act, 
did not pay compensation to individuals 
or treat that property as property of a 
private nature. I have, before I pass on, 
one other remark to make upon the 
last year’s speech of the noble Lord. 
When I quoted the memorable words 
of the mayor of Woodstock, uttered on 
the solemn occasion when he was fined 
for repeated breaches of the Licensing 
Act—namely—“‘ That in the past he had 
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always had a high respect for the police, 
but in future he should have none;” 
the noble Lord, making perhaps the 
cleverest, and certainly the most auda- 
cious reply ever made to such a state- 
ment, said, that the words the mayor 
had really used were these—‘‘ That he 
had always in the past had a high re- 
spect for the police, but in future he 
should have more.” I have but one 
comment to make on that defence, and 
it is this—The mayor was again fined 
for a fresh breach of the Licensing Act 
on the very day on which he was thus 
defended by my noble Friend. The 
noble Lord was aware of that fact at 
the time at which he spoke, but unfor- 
tunately I was not, and he knew that 
I was not. 

When I said that no other answer 
was made last year to the charges which 
I brought forward, I forgot an answer 
in the Kentish papers by the town clerk 
of the corporation of New Romney. His 
long rambling statement was replied to 
at the time, and the correspondence re- 
vealing no new points was not of in- 
terest, except as showing the singular 
partial blindness which affects unre- 
formed corporate authorities. The town 
clerk said, that neither he nor the mayor 
had ever seen any scurrilous hand-bills 
directed against the corporation. I re- 
plied to this in the best way I could by 
posting to both of them copies of the 
worst. 

Since last year’s Motion the inhabi- 
tants of New Romney have broken out 
into poetry :—thus we find— 

“ . . . out of a thousand a-year 
They pocket eight hundred, it is very clear.” 
Mr. Stringer’s reply to me is thus 
touched— 


“The town is well-drained, says their legal wit ! 

Of its own rights, it is, for they crib every bit.’’ 
In dealing with the corporations of the 
South of England I shall name 16 which 
I have examined with equal care to that 
which I gave to the three into which I 
went last year. I shall incidentally allude 
to five others that are in the list, and 
shall thus have dealt when I sit down 
with 21, and 3, or 24 in all out of the 
102, leaving 78 that I shall not have 
mentioned. Judging from the letters 
which I have received, I have no doubt 
that the 78 are just as bad as the 24 
whose cases I have happened to inves- 
tigate. 
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Going across England from east to 
west I have to name in Kent, in addition 
to Queenborough and New Romney, the 
corporate borough of Fordwich. A 
gentleman who had been mayor of 
this interesting place for many years 
had informed a friend of mine that his 
venerable corporation was “‘a positive 
nuisance, and ought to be got rid of 
without delay.” But, on local inquiry, 
I have come to the conclusion that it 
was not so very bad a one when com- 
pared with many of the others. The 
rector of Fordwich has since written to 
me that he believes it to be “‘ the worst 
corporation that exists on the face of 
the earth.” I name this only to show 
that those which I think white, by com- 
parison with the really black, are not so 
considered by the inhabitants who have 
less experience than I have now ac- 
quired of the depths to which municipal 
corporations may descend. 

These are the facts about Fordwich. 
The charter, which is lost, was granted 
by Edward the Confessor, and renewed 
by Henry II. The corporation consists 
of six persons, only one of whom is re- 
sident. Any friend of the six by paying 
£10 may become a seventh, and ex officio 
a justice of the peace. These persons 
hold sessions at which they try criminal 
offences, and they licence public-houses. 
No accounts are published, but they have 
lands, tolls, and a trading tax. These 
six self-elected persons also levy a rate. 
They have sold land, and the way in 
which the proceeds were disposed of is 
unknown. ‘The rector writes, that— 
‘‘ During the 24 years that I have lived 
in the parish I have never known the cor- 
poration expend a single shilling for any- 
thing of material benefit to the borough.” 
The official meetings are held at a public- 
house, ‘‘ where rowdies collect and drink 
at the expense of the corporation.” The 
present mayor has been mayor for 28 
years, and a previous mayor ruled for 
44, The latter was the person who, may 
I say, stole the property. The present 
mayor is mayor by force, for the Céu- 
tumier directs that ‘‘if a man refuse to 
serve, the freemen shall go to his house— 
if he have one—and the same by hooks, 
or any other means, shall pull to the 
ground.” 

In Sussex, I have to mention Pevensey 
and Seaford. Both these towns have 
special privileges as Cinque Ports, and 
it may be said “the Cinque Ports are 
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venerable institutions which ought not 
to be touched.” These privileges of the 
Cinque Ports thus enjoyed by Pevensey 
and Seaford were not granted by the 
Crown without consideration. The ports 
were bound to supply ships and men, 
and this supply in return for special 
trade advantages was the only system 
of naval defence existing in England in 
the early middle ages. The Cinque Ports 
now claim to keep their privileges al- 
though the consideration for which they 
were granted is altogether gone. Peven- 
sey and Seaford, like New Romney, al- 
though Cinque Ports are not now ports 
at all. Just as the sea retired from 
New Romney and from Winchelsea, so 
the sea has retired from Pevensey, and 
the river Ouse from Seaford, and the 
harbours of both are bowling-greens. 
Pevensey returned itself in 1835 as 
having an income of £85 per annum for 
corporate purposes, although the village 
possesses only one house that is rated 
at £16 per annum. It is a tiny place 
of one street, with a butcher, a grocer, a 
parson, a Dissenting minister, and two 
publicans. The county magistrates have 
no jurisdiction within the liberty, and a 
grand jury is summoned to make pre- 
sentments. They sometimes present that 


they have nothing to present ; they some- 
times present that the parish pump is 
out of repair; but whatever they pre- 
sent, as usual, in these cases, they end 


their arduous duties by a feast. The 
corporation licences public-houses. The 
election takes place in the church, as at 
‘New Romney. The corporation possesses 
a large amount of enclosed land in Peven- 
sey Marsh, and its income ought to be 
a great deal above the £85 a-year at 
which it was returned in 1835; but the 
corporation, in addition to its revenue 
from lands, raises a “liberty rate.” It 
makes no statement to the inhabitants 
of the purposes for which this rate is 
required, and it, of course, publishes no 
accounts. In 1835, the corporation used 
to spend a large proportion of the reve- 
nues on dinners to members of the cor- 
poration, and I believe that they still 
dine together frequently at the public 
expense. One of their payments in 1835 
was an annual one to the Hastings cor- 
poration to which I invite the attention 
of my hon. Friends the Members for 
Hastings. Pevensey was what was called 
a limb of the Cinque Port of Hastings, 
and this payment is the Pevensey share 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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of the wages of the Members of Parlia- 
ment for Hastings for which I would 
recommend my hon. Friends to sue the 
corporation of their town. In addition 
to all their revenue from land, and from 
the liberty rate, the corporation are 
trustees for a charity worth £100 a-year 
at least—the ancient hospital of St. John 
Goroglton. 

Seaford is returned as possessing a 
property of only £60 a-year, but it must 
be remembered that in all these cases 
the properties are valued greatly below 
the mark, and sometimes enormously 
below the mark, the lands being exclu- 
sively let to members of the corporation. 
As to a considerable portion of the cor- 
poration lands of Seaford, the corpora- 
tion, induced by the bribery of a majo- 
rity of their members, gave a lease to 
the late Dr. Tyler Smith, one of them- 
selves, for 300 years, or, some say, 
for 199 years in consideration of the 
sum of £500. The inhabitants believe 
that the corporators divided that sum 
of £500 among themselves. I have in 
confirmation of that statement, which, 
of course, I cannot prove, there being 
no accounts, a written declaration from 
one of the freemen, whose name I am 
willing to give privately to the Attorney 
General, and a verbal declaration from 
another, that the £500 was thus appro- 
priated ; but another authority has in- 
formed me that part of the money was 
spent upon law costs in an action, and 
that it was only what remained which 
was ‘‘shared out” among the members 
of the corporation. This last authority, 
a very good one, thus goes on, “all sur- 
plus is shared out at the end of every 
year; the neighbourhood regards the 
corporation as a sharing-out club, and 
despises them as such.” The balance 
is now, being smaller, put in a big dish 
on the table on bailiffs’ day, at Michael- 
mas, and the host is ordered to supply 
liquor to that amount. It seems to me 
that many of these corporations ought to 
come under last year’s Act as “ dividing 
benefit societies.” The corporation of 
Seaford have lately saved £20 a-year 
by withdrawing their subscription to the 
National schools. It appears that the 
present vicar of Seaford is a High 
Churchman, and the views of the cor- 
poration being Evangelical, they have 
quarrelled with the vicar, and put the 
money in their pockets. The original 
charter of the town gave all the inhabi- 
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tants a voice in the corporate elections. 
I need hardly say that here as else- 
where in these boroughs ‘‘ commonalty” 
has been defined by the corporation to 
mean only their own nominees, and the. 
lodging-house keepers who, from the 
growing favour of Seaford as a place 
of summer resort, have begun to be nu- 
merous in the town, are entirely excluded 
from any voice in the government of a 
place, the prosperity of which, if it is 
ever again to he *prosperous, they must 
make. This corrupt corporation, like 
that of Pevensey, licences the public- 
houses, though the chief brewer is one of 
the members, and here is a side of this 
unreformed corporation question which 
touches the Homie Office, and into which 
inquiry should be made. The corpora- 
tion has criminal jurisdiction—one of 
the magistrate members has been three 
times bankrupt under doubtful circum- 
stances, and has also been fined by his 
own colleagues for breaking a man’s 
head in the street. I have a solemn 
written declaration by a well-known 
gentleman of high standing that he has 
known judgment delivered by a magis- 
trate drunk and a colleague interested 
in the case, and that he has known a 
prosecution ‘‘squared”’ in Court for a 
quart of ale. The chamberlains who 
collect the revenues, and keep those ac- 
counts which are never shown, are with 
singular irony rewarded for their ser- 
vices by the rent of Hangman’s Acre. 
But of them one is yearly elected hang- 
man to the corporation! Just as the 
corporators of New Romney sit round a 
tomb to elect their mayor, and, locking 
the gate of the church to keep the people 
out, declare themselves a public meeting 
of the inhabitants, so the freemen of 
Seaford on Michaelmas Day of each year 
march in a body to an ancient gate- 
post, near West House, and there elect 
their bailiff. Freemen only, because 
while the word ‘“‘commonalty’’ is al- 
ways taken to mean inhabitants gene- 
rally when privileges are pleaded, when 
an election is held it is interpreted with, 
as I think, illegal strictness. This is 
the present state of a borough for which 
Pitt was Member. 

Coming to the Isle of Wight we find 
the corporation of Newport, included as 
Ihave said in the list by mistake, and 
in addition those of Yarmouth and of 
Brading. 

At Brading, the Town-hall and the 
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stocks are the only outward and visible 
signs of the existence of the corporation. 
A Town-hall, only 8 feet by 10. The 
corporation of Brading performs no 
duties whatever ; its officers are elected 
at a private meeting, and it differs from 
all other corporations that I know in 
being forced to admit that it cannot find 
its charter. The members of the court 
leet of 13 jurymen are cautioned at 
their annual meeting that they must not 
disclose anything that takes place, but 
the small tradesmen who are summoned 
are most compliant, for they do not like 
to lose the annual dinner which the cor- 
poration gives. The corporation returned 
their income in 1835 at the ridiculous 
figureof£6 17s.11d. Though knowing but 
few out of the many sources of their in- 
come, I can prove that it is above ten 
times that sum. There are taxes upon 
commencing trade, and fee farm-rents 
from all the lands, and nearly all the 
buildings in the borough. I said just 
now that the corporation of Brading did 
nothing whatever with their money; I 
am wrong, for they have lately put up 
nine oil lamps to light the town. 

At Yarmouth, a very large property 
seems to mysteriously disappear. The 
accounts, which were reported by the 
Commissioners in 1835 as not having 
been published or audited, do not seem 
any better kept at the present time. 
The property of Yarmouth, which is 
given in my Return as only £30 a-year, 
amounts to £180 a-year from one source 
alone to my personal knowledge. The 
quayage dues are not only large, but 
fast increasing. The corporation do, for 
the money which they receive, abso- 
lutely nothing except, once a-year, hoist 
a glove on a flag-staff to protect their 
charter rights. This they do at fair 
time, but the fair is now extinct. So 
little public spirit has the corporation 
that it insisted on a payment being 
made by the revising barrister for sitting 
in the Town-hall to revise the county 
list, which has led him to hold his 
sittings at an hotel. The right of the 
corporation to levy quayage dues at all 
was contested in a law-suit some years 
ago. This suit was ended by the cor- 
poration, in a highly diplomatic manner, 
electing Mr. Blake and Mr. Bagges, 
their opponents, to seats upon the Board, 
and Mr. Blake is now mayor. In 1858, 
the corporation having a preponderating 
influence in a company called the Yar 
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Bridge Company, smuggled a clause into 
an Act obtained by that company which 
confirmed the right of the corporation 
to levy these disputed dues. The cor- 
poration of Yarmouth has not only large 
property at the present time, but also 
great expectations, for the Yar Bridge 
property will revert to the corporation 
after the debt has been paid off, and an 
inquiry before the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners in 1862, arising out of a dispute 
about the Common, proved that the 
revenues of Yarmouth, which had been 
returned by the corporation as being 
only £30 a-year in 1835, were then £200 
a-year, and the quayage dues have greatly 
increased since that date. My strong 
impression is that it would be found by 
a searching local inquiry that almost the 
whole of these corporations made false 
Returns to Parliament in 1835. 

I come, now, to the Dorsetshire cor- 
porations— Wareham and Corfe Castle. 

Wareham was returned in 1835 as 
‘‘having £40 a-year of corporate pro- 
perty received by the mayor without 
account.’”’ Most of this was spent upon 
an annual dinner. The feast continues, 
and, according to the account of a friend 
of mine who was staying at the inn on 
one occasion when it took place, ‘‘ rages 
from 3 in the afternoon till 11 at night.” 
The corporation of Wareham licences 
the public-houses, and the county magis- 
trates having, as I am about to show, 
failed in the case of Corfe Castle in the 
legal steps which they took to contest 
the jurisdiction of the corporate autho- 
rities, these licensing powers are still 
exercised without control. Three brewers 
are members of the very small corpora- 
tion, and, I will not venture to say in 
consequence, there are 20 public- houses 
in the very tiny town of Wareham. The 
average number of public-houses to 
population in small towns of the West 
of England is 1 to 1,000 inhabitants— 
in Wareham the proportion is 7 to 
1,000. 

Corfe Castle is the most peculiar of 
all the unreformed boroughs that I have 
met with. It may be said to be a cor- 
poration with only one member. There 
are, so far as I can tell, no revenues, 
but there are large charities and con- 
siderable jurisdiction. The magistrates 
of the borough with the ordinary powers, 
and with licensing powers, would be the 
mayor, and the ex-mayor, if there were 
an ex-mayor, but there is no ex-mayor. 
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There ought to be two barons at least 
to swear in the mayor, and there ought 
to be eight barons in all, but no one 
can be discovered who ever heard of a 
baron in the village of Corfe Castle. In 
cases which require two magistrates, 
Mr. John Johnson, grocer and draper, 
who for many years past has been mayor 
of Corfe Castle, is willing enough to act 
as one magistrate, but there being no 
ex-mayor, the policeman complains that 
he has sometimes to travel 30 miles be- 
fore he can find a county magistrate who 
will come in and sit with Mr. Johnson, 
grocer and draper. Corfe Castle had, 
with New Romney, in 1835, the proud 
distinction of having refused all infor- 
mation whatever to the Royal Commis- 
sioners and to Parliament. The lord of 
the manor is known to have very large 
chartered privileges, and he possesses 
by Royal Charter the dignified and bel- 
ligerent title of Lord High Admiral of 
the Isle of Purbeck and the adjacent 
seas. I have heard, with what truth I 
know not, that he is an inoffensive 
clergyman. He is also Lord Lieutenant 
of the Isle of Purbeck, with power to 
call out the whole population in ‘‘ mus- 
tration,” that is, for military service. 
The inhabitants of Corfe Castle have 
all the privileges of inhabitants of the 
Cinque Ports, and the shores of the Isle 
of Purbeck are exempt by charter from 
Admiralty jurisdiction. The mayor hides 
his charter and refuses all information, 
but there being no barons it would seem 
that he must elect himself. As he exer- 
cises much licensing and other jurisdic- 
tion, he must, I suppose, hold frequent 
meetings with himself, but I am not 
aware as to whether he keeps minutes 
of what passes. 

In The Times of the 5th June, 1875, 
there was a very singular legal proceed- 
ing reported at great length. It was 
an application by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Penrhyn on 
behalf of the justices of Dorsetshire for 
a quo warranto against the mayor of 
Corfe Castle, calling on him to show by 
what authority he assumed to grant 
licences to ale-houses. The mayor, with 
his customary good sense, again said 
nothing, and, as in 1835, his predecessor 
had had the wisdom to say nothing, no 
one knew the facts. Mr. Justice Black- 
burn said, that there he was, that he 
was exercising this jurisdiction, and that 
the presumption consequently was that 
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he had a right to exercise it, and that 
the other side must show good ground 
for believing that the mayor had no au- 
thority to act. The Lord Chief Justice 
said—‘‘Can you ask us to assume that 
he acts without a lawful commission.” 
Mr. Justice Mellor said-—‘‘ Must we not 
assume that he has a title to act, until 
some reason is shown to doubt it, other- 
wise any man’s title may be questioned.” 
My hon. Friend, at his wit’s end, then 
got a man to make an affidavit that 
there was no separate commission of the 
peace for the borough of Corfe Castle. 
“But,” interposed Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, “‘ he gives us no ground for so 
swearing.” The result was that the quo 
warranto was unanimously refused by 
four Judges. I was reminded of a curious 
event which occurred in India last year, 
when a Fakir, near Oudipore, uncrowned 
and untitled, became virtually a king, 
being invested by himself with autho- 
rity over a large district. When troops 
were sent against him by the Oudipore 
durbar, he said that this was most un- 
fair, inasmuch as there he was, and that 
it was the business of the Oudipore au- 
thorities to show that he was not acting 
rightfully in the authority that he had 
assumed. 

After my Motion of last year, one of 
the comic papers had six cuts of ‘our 
unreformed corporation from our pro- 
vincial correspondent.” The first was 
of ‘our grocer ;” the second was of 
“our mayor ;” the third was of ‘the 
gentlemen who elect our mayor ;’’ the 
fourth of ‘ the gentleman who disposes 
of our public trusts ;” the fifth of ‘the 
gentleman who benefits by our public 
trusts ;’’ the sixth of ‘‘ the Committee 
appointed annually to look into the 
accounts of the gentleman who disposes 
of our public trusts.” Each of the six 
cuts contained one figure. All six were 
one person in different costumes, from 
the apron of our grocer, to the velvet 
robes and gold chain of our mayor, and 
to prevent any doubts as to identity the 
distinguished inhabitant was in each 
cut represented with a large wart on 
his nose. Last year I thought this a 
somewhat exaggerated joke, and even 
the experience of New Romney had not 
prepared me for its being literally true 
of the borough of Corfe Castle. A 
matter which has been perplexing me 
is what happens when a mayor of Corfe 
Castle dies. We all of us know the 
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difficulties which occur in Chinese Tar- 
tary when a grand Llama ceases to 
exist. It is found necessary to conceal 
the fact of the death, and to bring forth 
from the seclusion of the palace some 
youth who has been captured for the 
purpose when a child. I fancy that this 
must be the system adopted at Corfe 
Castle in the case of the dynasty of 
Johnson. 

The first of the two Devonshire cor- 
porations that I have to mention is that 
of Okehampton. This is a very impor- 
tant town, incorporated under a charter 
which, although dated so late as the end 
of the reign of Charles II., nevertheless, 
following probably the words of an 
earlier charter, gives the corporation a 
jurisdiction which it still holds ‘‘con- 
cerning all, and all manner of felonies, 
witchcrafts, incantations, sorceries, magic 
arts, forestallings,regratings, ingrossings, 
and extortions whatsoever.” The market 
tolls alone, which belong to the corpora- 
tion, are let for £300 a-year. But the 
rest of the property of the town, worth 
not less than £30,000, has, in conse- 
quence of a quarrel in the corporation, 
been lately handed over to trustees. The 
corporation still perform large magiste- 
rial duties. The ‘‘ capital burgesses ”’ 
are nearly all tradesmen, and nearly all 
related to one another. In 18738, the 
corporation brought in a private Bill 
which failed to pass this House. Their 
town clerk ran them up a bill of £700 
for the legal portion of the business, 
and the market tolls for 1874 and 1875 
have been swallowed up by this outlay. 
No man can say what it will please the 
unreformed corporation of Okehampton 
to do in future with this £300 a-year. 

Close to the borders of Cornwall is 
the Devonshire corporation of Plympton 
Earle. In 1835 no accounts of its re- 
venue were produced, and I had been 
told by persons living in the locality 
that the charter had been dropped, and 
that the corporation was extinct. If it 
had been so, I should have asked, as I 
am going to ask in some of the Cornish 
cases, what then has become of the pro- 
perty? But itis not so. The corpora- 
tion is not extinct; the charter is not 
surrendered. A sort of tontine has been 
formed of the money, and the corpora- 
tion is in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. It can revive if it pleases. There 
is no mayor; there is no bailiff; there 
are no town-sergeants ; the Guildhall is 
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let; no new freemen are created, and 
when the ‘capital burgesses” are re- 
duced to one, I suppose that he may 
claim that all the remaining assets of 
the corporation are his property. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was once mayor of 
Plympton Earle, and not being able on 
one occasion to attend the corporation 
dinner, he sent down his portrait painted 
by himself to be put in his vacant place. 
It was afterwards hung in the Town 
Hall, but after a long period had elapsed 
the representatives of the aldermen 
claimed that the portrait had not been 
given to the corporation, but to the 
aldermen as private individuals. They 
sold it, and it is now in the possession 
of Lord Egremont at Silverton Park. 

I turn now to the Cornish boroughs, 
and first to the town of Saltash, near 
Plymouth. In 1835, the town of Salt- 
ash informed the Commissioners that 
its corporate property was about £400 
a-year, but ‘‘ could not be accurately as- 
certained.’”’ I will put the matter thus ; 
the Saltash corporation had £400 a-year 
by their own computation, and a great 
deal more by the computation of all 
other persons. I am sorry to say that 
in 1835 the Commissioners reported that 
the revenues were misapplied, and that 
the mayor appropriated the surplus to 
himself. I fear that England is the only 
country in which ancient abuses are so 
tenderly dealt with, that such a report 
to the Legislature should not be fol- 
lowed by any action. The borough of 
Saltash bears the arms of Richard king 
of the Romans on its seal, of which, 
however, the reverse has been lost, 
having been carried off in the middle 
of a free-fight which once occurred 
among the members of the corporation. 
Saltash collects; up to the present day, 
dues on all ships entering Plymouth 
Sound—a most monstrous power. The 
country has to pay considerable sums 
on account of those among these unre- 
formed corporations which possess the 
power of levying shipping dues. By 
various treaties we have bound our- 
selves to give up differential dues 
directed against foreign ships. These 
ancient ports, such as Queenborough 
and Saltash, possess by charter the 
power to levy differential dues, and they 
used to tax French ships most severely. 
Saltash taxes Spanish ships at six times 
an English or three times a French 
ship. These differences we now have 
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to pay. For the dues which are levied 
by Saltash on all vessels that anchor in 
Plymouth Sound nothing whatever is 
done, except that £1 a-year is spent 
upon a trumpery buoy. Rights of bushel- 
age and oysterage, the latter let for 
£110 a-year, are also exercised in the 
Tamar by the Saltash corporation, and 
it has absolute jurisdiction over the 
whole liberty of the Tamar which goes 
right past the far more flourishing towns 
of Plymouth and Devonport. During 
the last few years the corporation has 
done something towards street improve- 
ments, though why all ships entering 
Plymouth Sound should be made to pay 
for the improvement of the streets of 
Saltash it is hard to say. 

Saltash corporation elects its own re- 
corder, who is a practising attorney. 
He has enormous power, which he has 
exercised so far as to transport persons 
for the term of seven years. 

The muniments of Saltash are kept 
in a chest which has seven locks, for 
there are seven aldermen. Each of the 
seven aldermen has his key, and unless 
all the seven aldermen are there with 
their seven keys, the chest cannot be 
opened. 

The town administered by the corrupt 
body which I have described, and thus 
governed by a self-elected irresponsible 
clique of local tradesmen, is growing 
very fast, and growing, it happens, with 
a population of a wealthy and a culti- 
vated kind. The new inhabitants say 
that they are unable to discover why a 
flourishing community should in these 
days be ruled by a body as close as 
the corporation of New Romney. As 
long ago as 1854, the inhabitants peti- 
tioned both the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords for the abolition 
of the corporation, and the local papers 
are at the present time full of histories 
of their misdeeds. They check trade by 
levying taxes at markets and fairs; 
they have sold land; they have largely 
let land to members of their own body 
with the customary bad results; they 
own the living; they own the church ; 
and some time ago they sold its ancient 
font. General jobbery is also alleged 
against them. 

The conclusion to which this evidence 
leads with regard to Saltash, is that this 
is a case in which it would not be enough 
merely to insist on the revenues being 
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confess I think that the dues levied on 
ships casting anchor in Plymouth Sound 
ought to be taken away from the cor- 
poration. 

Passing along the coast from Saltash 
we come next to East Looe. In 1835, 
the corporation of this town returned its 
revenues as £100 a-year, but the Com- 
missioners reported ‘‘ accounts not pub- 
lished, and not known, and lands much 
underlet.’”’ This is, however, the purest 
corporation that I have come across; it 
happens by chance to have fallen under 
the control of a few public-spirited and 
honest men of means who have devoted 
themselves to the welfare of the place, 
but the objections of principle to the 
existence of this corporation are the 
same here as they are elsewhere. A 
self-elected body licences public-houses 
and possesses the power to exercise cri- 
minal jurisdiction, and there is nothing 
but chance to prevent this self-elected 
body from here also becoming a clique, 
narrow-minded, or corrupt. Even here 
lands are sold without public competi- 
tion, and the future of the town is pledged, 
rightly perhaps, perhaps wrongly, but, 
at all events, without its own consent. 

Divided from East Looe by a narrow 
river is the sister borough of West Looe, 
also an unreformed corporation. It is 
the most interesting case of the class 
which includes Grampound and Plymp- 
ton Earle. West Looe is a rather modern 
borough. It was chartered by Queen 
Elizabeth, and endowed by her with 
lands out of the property of the Duchy* 
of Cornwall, the Duchy being at that 
time held by the Crown. The corpora- 
tion paid always until its extinction, if 
it be extinct, a nominal rent of 5s. 
a-year to the Duchy for these lands. 
About 40 years ago a kind of tontine 
was arranged, the corporators ceasing 
to fill vacancies in their number under 
the amiable idea that the last survivor 
would become possessed iu his person of 
the whole of the property of the town. 
When Nathaniel Hearle died in 1870, 
he being the last elected mayor, it ap- 
peared that the stealing of lands which 
had been successfully carried out at 
Grampound, and which, in the absence 
of inquiry, will be successfully carried 
out elsewhere, could not be carried out 
at West Looe because of the singular 
character of the charter. In most cases 
the lands have come down from times 
before all documents, or have been pur- 
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chased by the corporations with the pro- 
ceeds of dues and tolls, or have been 
given by individuals, but in this case 
they had been granted along with the 
charter, and with a nominal rent re- 
served bya still existing body corporate 
—the Duchy of Cornwall.: In 1870, ac- 
cordingly, the Duchy claimed that the 
charter had been forfeited, and it stepped 
in and resumed its grants. The Duchy, 
in 1874, reconveyed the whole of the 
property to trustees for the benefit of 
the town for a rent which, though no 
longer nominal, is very small. But just 
as the corporation had exceeded. their 
powers, so the Duchy seems to have 
exceeded its powers, and an action of 
ejectment brought last year to turn out 
a person who paid no rent wholly broke 
down and failed, and I believe that un- 
less we pass a confirming statute the 
trustees will find that the corporation 
property of West Looe no longer exists. 

The next borough of which I have to 
speak is one that has been long dead, 
but I mention it in order to show that 
the infamies of the extinction of these 
corporations are as great as the corrup- 
tion of their lives. Grampound, a 
borough for which in the 17th century 
there sat as a Member of the House of 
Commons John Hampden, but which, in 
the 19th century, was extinguished by 
Parliament for its gross corruption, was 
reported bythe Municipal Commissioners 
as being almost without property, its 
lands having been, between 1822 and 
1835, stolen by members of the corpora- 
tion. The very small portion which re- 
mained in 1835 has, I believe, been 
stolen since. David Varcoe, who was 
mayor at the time of the disfranchise- 
ment of the town, sold most of the lands 
and bolted with the money, aftgr burn- 
ing the whole of the corporation books. 
But 13 years after this the corporation 
was for a time revived, and it might be 
revived again. The last mayor informs 
me that at the time of his election the 
property had entirely disappeared. He 
refused to serve, believing his election 
to have been illegal from informality. 
All these dead corporations are still 
called over by the Clerks of the Peace 
at the county Quarter Sessions as though 
they survived. Let us put an end to the 
walking of the earth by their ghosts, for 
as matters stand their jurisdiction might 
undoubtedly be re-established. The call- 
ing over of their names reminds me of 
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the reading on the muster roll of the 
French grenadiers—La Tour d Auvergne, 
but it cannot be replied of Grampound 
Hort sur le champ @honneur. 

Tregoney is also dead like Gram- 
pound. It had property in 1835, but 
no accounts to produce. The farm of 
Treswallen belonged to the corporation, 
and in what manner that corporation 
has become extinct, and with what 
financial arrangements no person in the 
locality can say. 

Returning to the coast we find the 
town of Fowey. The Commissioners 
stated that its charter was forfeited in 
1826, and it is not one of the boroughs 
returned as existing in the paper of iast 
year. Nevertheless, there are certain 
statements which have to be made in 
regard to it which, I think, will prove 
of interest. Fowey, which was the town 
which sent most ships and men to the 
siege of Calais, and which in the days 
of Elizabeth was almost the first sea- 
port of England, but which now is a 
mere village, had the misfortune to 
quarrel with its lord, Mr. Treffry, lord 
of the manor and steward of the town. 
A great Chancery suit was pending in 
1835, but the Commissioners stated in 
their Report certain points with regard 
to the administration of the town, and, 
among others, that lands which were 
worth £250 a-year had been let for the 
sum of £8. Mr. Treffry obtained an 
injunction in Chancery against the cor- 
poration for mismanagement, but Chan- 
cery proceedings were pending for 19 
years before Mr. Treffry took other steps 
which had the effect of bringing the 
existence of the corporation to an end. 
He seized the ,Town-hall, the muniment 
chest, and the records by force, and I 
believe that the Treffry family possesses 
the mace and other insignia at the pre- 
sent day. What I want to show is that 
if we look at the worst of these corpora- 
tions, committing, with the least caution, 
the most illegal acts, we shall see that 
there is not the smallest chance of 
putting them down unless under such 
purely exceptional circumstances as those 
which existed at West Looe or at Fowey. 
At West Looe it will be remembered 
that the Duchy of Cornwall proved the 
original grant of the lands to the cor- 
poration. At Fowey, Mr. Treffry had 
the prestige of the great local family in 
fighting the corporation, and he also 
was able to show a grant by his ances- 
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tors in the year 1421 of considerable 
estates to the town. Yet even here the 
case was pending for a vast number of 
years, and the Treffry property was 
mortgaged to the extent of £40,000 on 
account of the law suit. The lands are 
now held and managed for the benefit 
of the town by trustees, and nine-tenths 
of the land on which the town stands 
is in their hands. No entry as to the 
property of Fowey is made in my Return, 
but I believe it to be very valuable, and 
I know not upon what it is expended, 
except that £30 a-year is given to the 
church and £80 to the church school. 
My strong impression derived from local 
inquiry is that the balance goes to the 
Treffry estate. There are heavy tolls 
and quayage dues, and this unfortunate 
town has in addition to pay another £40 
a-year to the neighbouring unreformed 
corporation of Lostwithiel. The Lost- 
withiel corporation levy Is. 4d. upon 
every English ship entering Fowey, and 
2s. 8d. upon alien ships, besides bushel- 
age on the cargoes, and we, of course, 
have to pay the differential dues as I 
have explained before. 

Lostwithiel, which I named just now, 
is one of the worst places in all Eng- 
land. In 1835, the corporation was com- 
posed of six members in all. They kept 
no accounts, and they stated that their 
property was worth only £153 a-year, 
although the Commissioners thought it 
was worth more. The mayor published 
his accounts in 1843, and showed that 
the income of the corporation, even at 
their own rates cf letting, was £400 
a-year instead of what they had told 
the Commissioners. Their rents from 
lands alone were vastly greater than the 
£153 which they had named. In addi- 
tion they had heavy harbour dues and 
quayage dues, and large receipts from 
tolls, fairs, and markets. In fact, I have 
reason to believe that if the property of 
the corporation of Lostwithiel were let 
at its full value it would produce, at 
least, £1,000 a-year. 

In 1843 they spent £150 in re- 
pairs of the church, but those were 
repairs such as could be only needed 
once in a century or so. It was probably 
on account of this special expenditure of 
£150 that 1843 was chosen for the pub- 
lication of accounts, inasmuch as in other 
years the corresponding £150 had pro- 
bably gone into pockets which it would 
not have been convenient to have speci- 
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fied ina Return. In 1843, the corpora- 
tion appear to have spent a large sum 
on a dinner to themselves on an occasion 
called ‘‘ mayor-choosing.”’ 

The corporation of Lostwithiel ought 
to consist of seven aldermen, one of them 
acting as mayor, and of 17 assistant 
burgesses chosen by the seven alder- 
men. ‘‘ Theseventeen” are mere dum- 
mies, having no voice whatever in any 
matter except ‘‘ mayor-choosing,” and 
this is always arranged before-hand and 
isa mere farce. ‘‘ The seventeen” are 
sometimes locally styled ‘‘ the wise men,” 
but they are more commonly known as 
“the seventeen nines with their tails cut 
off,” that is, ciphers. The town is in 
reality governed by five persons, that is, 
by five out of the seven aldermen, for 
one of the seven refuses to act, and an- 
other of the seven was a bankrupt and 
has not lived in the town for 20 years. 
The five take it in turn to be mayor. 
Of these five two are tradesmen, and 
under the thumb of two others who 
are brothers, and the fifth is their 
doctor. One of the brothers is a tan- 


ner, and one is a tanner and banker. 
One of these brothers, who was elected 
mayor the moment he had been made 
an alderman, was not even a ratepayer 


of the town. ‘The tan-pit of the reign- 
ing family makes a horrible stench in 
the middle of the place, but nobody 
dares complain for the tanner is dicta- 
tor. The sanitary state of the town is 
disgraceful. There are five slaughter- 
houses and scores of pig-houses, intended, 
not for the use of the locality, but for 
the supply of places around. A thousand 
sheep a week are slaughtered in the 
village for the London market, and pigs 
are fed there on the entrails of the sheep. 
It is impossible to obtain a conviction 
in the borough for a breach of the sani- 
tary laws, for the butchers are of ‘‘ the 
seventeen,” and help to keep the ruling 
family in office. In 1872 virulent small- 
pox broke out in Lostwithiel, and carried 
off no fewer than 36 persons out of the 
very small population. The conduct of 
the corporation in sanitary matters has 
ruined the river Fowey as a salmon and 
trout stream, although it was one of the 
best in the South of England, and the 
tanner who pollutes the stream is one 
of its ‘‘conservators.” The refuse from 
the gas works, and from a yard where 
railway sleepers are pickled in creosote 
is all sent into the river to help to feed 
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the fish, and I am told that the few fish 
left in it are blind upon which they are 
to be congratulated. I can further tell 
the Government, who have shown by 
their Bills that they are in earnest in 
trying to prevent the pollution of rivers, 
that the moment the Commissioners’ 
letter was received which announced a 
local inquiry at this interesting place, 
the corporation set to work to put a 
temporary stop to the pollutions, which, 
however, have become as bad again as 
ever since that day. 

Salaries are paid out of the revenues 
of the town, not only to the town clerk 
who is not one of ‘the seventeen,” 
but to nearly all the members of ‘the 
seventeen’? themselves. There is an 
educational charity under the manage- 
ment of the corporation, but the master 
is one of ‘‘ the seventeen,” and he fills 
a multiplicity of offices under the cor- 
poration; for besides being schoolmaster, 
he is tax collector, stamp distributor, 
relieving officer, secretary to the gas 
company—of which one of the aldermen 
is chairman, and in which the mayor 
has an interest, and which has a splendid 
contract with the corporation—secretary 
to the sanitary board, and keeper of the 
corporation accounts, which I have rea- 
son to believe might be audited with 
advantage. He is also vicar’s church- 
warden. The following officials are also 
assistant burgesses or members of ‘‘ the 
seventeén ;”’ two town-sergeants, two 
beadles, two constables, a swine driver, 
an ale-taster, two regulators of weights 
and measures. Another of ‘“ the seven- 
teen” is the salaried organist of the 
church, also paid by the corporation. I 
can prove that fifteen out of ‘‘ the seven- 
teen”’ are in the pay of the corporation. 
I believe that a sixteenth is in their 
pay, and it is possible that all seven- 
teen are. ‘‘In the pay of the corpora- 
tion”’ means, as I have shown, in the pay 
of the mayor whom they elect. ‘‘The 
seventeen”? dine together, as I have 
said, at the corporation expense at 
‘‘mayor-choosing,”’ but they also com- 
pose the court maritime of Fowey, and 
being again called together, as such, 14 
days after ‘‘mayor-choosing” they then 
get another dinner. 

I turn, now, to the jurisdiction of the 
Lostwithiel corporation. There is a Re- 
corder of the town, appointed by the 
Aldermen, but he never comes, and one 
of the Aldermen acts with all authority 
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as his Deputy. The Deputy-Recorder is 
bound by the words of the charter to be 
‘‘ sufficient,” which, I believe, means 
sufficient in the law, that is, versed in the 
law; but the present Deputy-Recorder 
is the tanner and despot of Lostwithiel. 
The magisterial decisions of the ruling 
authorities of the town of Lostwithiel 
are curiosities in our judicial annals. 
The sentences may be judged of from 
the fact that a local ruffian. was lately 
fined the sum of 6d. for an assault on 
one of the county police. The county 
police do duty in the town, although 
salaries are paid out of the accounts, as 
I have shown, to the constables and 
other similar officers of the corporation. 
When the police catch a noisy drunkard 
on the bridge, which is half in the 
borough, they always try to push him 
over to the county half of it, because 
if they take him there they can get him 
convicted, otherwise not. 

The living belongs to the dictator of 
the corporation. It was held by the late 
incumbent for 55 years, and he died 
three years ago at the age of 86. For 
a long period he had been one of the 
Aldermen of the town. The living had 
been his, and it was only a few months 
before his death that he sold the living 
for a low price to its present owner. 
Now, the church is kept up out of the 
income of the corporation, who com- 
pletely control it—for instance, instead 
of one of the churchwardens being chosen 
by the parishioners in their vestry, the 
vicar’s churchwarden’s colleague is no- 
minated by the Aldermen, and is one of 
‘‘the seventeen.”’ He is, indeed, the 
painter and glazier who effects the re- 
pairs of the church for the corporation. 
The present owner of the living sits and 
votes money out of the Town income to- 
wards his own church. The present 
vicar was appointed only for six years, 
and the owner of the living has another 
brother who is preparing to take orders. 
Of this person, I will only say that he 
was formerly in a cavalry regiment, 
which he had to leave, and that he is 
not a fit person for the office. It is 
understood that when this person is 
made vicar he will at once be chosen 
Alderman, and then the three brothers, 
even without their dependents, will carry 
all before them. The corporation are 
paying an additional income to the pre- 
sent vicar, who lives in a corporation 
house rent-free. 
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The corporation of Lostwithiel, like 
the corporation of New Romney, but 
even to a larger extent, has sold, with- 
out account and apparently without re- 
investment, freehold property of the 
Town. We ought to know to whom the 
property was sold, and at what price; 
and also what houses and lands belong- 
ing to the Town are held on lease by 
Aldermen. Itis believed in Lostwithiel 
that they let their own lands to them- 
selves at perpetual leases. 

It may naturally be asked why a self- 
elected body should be kept thus in pos- 
session of uncontrolled power to squander 
a property certainly worth £500 a-year, 
and probably worth £1,000 a-year; 
why, in Lostwithiel, the county magis- 
trates should have no jurisdiction, and 
the law be administered according to 
the judicial ideas of country tradesmen. 
What crime have the inhabitants of 
Lostwithiel committed that they should 
not enjoy the same rights and privileges 
as the rest of the people of England, 
and that they should be refused all voice 
in the government of their own town. 

The last of the Cornish corporations 
with which I deal are those of Marazion, 
Camelford, and Tintagel. Marazion, or 
Marghasieuve, has attracted much local 
attention since my Motion of last year, 
but is unimportant. The mayor gets 
three guineas a-year to spend on cakes. 
There is in Camelford a revenue from 
fairs and markets, and from land; the 
members of the corporation ars, as usual, 
self-elected ; the rector, who is one of 
them, is non-resident, which here, as at 
New Romney, is said to be illegal; 
there is an educational charity for teach- 
ing Latin to six poor scholars, the con- 
ditions of which are said to be violated ; 
and another charity, the money of which 
is said to be mis-spent. 

The Tintagel property appears to have 
been resumed by the Duchy of Cornwall 
on a claim of forfeiture of charter, though 
the charter was granted by Richard 
king of the Romans; but the Duchy did 
not here, as in the West Looe case, hand 
over the property to trustees for the 
benefit of the town, but sold it. The 
mace was carried off by one of the free- 
men, who also made in his own person 
and name a sale of the Town-hall and 
market-house. At Tintagel, the vicar 
is, under the old charter, constable of 
King Arthur’s Castle. Presuming on 
this position he has introduced rabbits, 
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and is said to have ruined the sheep- 
feed of the Duchy; but thorough re- 
liance cannot be placed on the local 
statements in regard to him, because he 
is making a large income out of quarry- 
ing slate on the glebe land, which the 
inhabitants hold to be illegal. The place 
is so dangerous that no insurance office 
will pay on ships loading under King 
Arthur’s Castle—one of them was, in- 
deed, totally lost there last year. 

I believe that the whole of the unre- 
formed corporations are very like the 
19 that I have carefully examined. As 
for the corporations of Wales, for in- 
stance, the most frightful abuses exist 


in the case of Conway, the mayoralty of | 


which curiously enough is in the gift of 
the Crown. In the summer of last year 
Mr. Vernon Darbyshire, of Pendyffryn, 
a member of the corporation of Conway, 
brought forward an unsuccessful Motion 
in favour of its dissolution. I hear that 
the account-book of the corporation has 
been made into a picture-album by the 
grandchild of the agent to the corpora- 
tion. There is at Conway a large in- 
come with the ordinary abuses, and with 
even more than the ordinary sale of 
corporation lands. The town of Henley- 
upon-Thames is also one of those pos- 
sessing unreformed corporations, where 
& Motion for the dissolution of the cor- 
poration was brought forward in conse- 
quence of my Motion of last year, with 
the usual want of success. Relationship, 
as at New Romney, is essential for elec- 
tion to the corporation, and Dissenters, 
as at Woodstock, have been till lately 
rigidly excluded from the body. Since 
my Motion of last year, and the local 
stir in Henley which it caused, some of 
the leading Dissenters have been asked 
to join the corporation. With one ex- 
ception they have all declined, although 
some years back they would have con- 
sented. They have declared, to quote 
the words of their manifesto— 


“That they will not become members of a 
body the very existence of which is a stumbling- 
block to that political life which is necessary 
for the welfare and progress of the town.” 


Henley was returned, in 1835, as pos- 
sessing a property of only £72 a-year ; 
but I have a statement by a leading 
member of the local board to the effect 
that the unreformed corporation of Hen- 
ley does, in fact, administer property 
worth £1,600 a-year. It is impossible 
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for me, in the total absence of evidence, 
and complete concealment of accounts, 
to even pretend to say whether it is the 
corporation Return or the local state- 
ment that is right ; but there is this con- 
firmation of the local view, that in 1858 
some accounts were published which 
showed a balance in a single year of 
£350 unexpended monies. This balance, 
moreover, existed in spite of some of the 
lands being let to members of the cor- 
poration at half their value. The dis- 
crepancy between the sum of £72 re- 
turned by the corporation, and the sum 
of £1,600 a-year, always alluded to in 
the local papers, and named on high 
authority to me, of itself shows the 
urgent need which there is for inquiry 
into the funds held by unreformed cor- 
porations. 

I have also received many letters 
about the case of Higham Ferrers 
in Northamptonshire. There is property 
estimated at £300 a-year; no accounts ; 
criminal jurisdiction exercised in sessions 
by the mayor and ex-mayor, ex officio, 
and licensing jurisdiction. The mem- 
bers of the close body let their land to 
one another in the usual way. With 
the exception of a sum of £25, the in- 
habitants assert that the corporation 
‘‘scramble” their large funds among 
themselves. 

With regard to the jurisdiction of the 
corporations, it seems to me so clear that 
persons neither nominated by the Crown 
for fitness nor elected by their fellow- 
subjects should not be allowed to try 
criminal cases, that I shall conclude my 
speech by moving that we forthwith 
abolish all criminal jurisdiction exer- 
cised by unreformed municipal corpora- 
tions. Here is a case of jurisdiction for 
the House—At Havering-atte-Bower, 
in Essex, the steward, who is magistrate 
with criminal jurisdiction, is nominated 
by the lord of the manor, though the 
manor has been sold for money. This 
is selling a right to sit and try one’s 
fellow-subjects! Liberty sessions are 
held every fortnight, and all the privi- 
leges of the ancient ‘‘ Horned Monas- 
tery’ are claimed. 

With regard to their property, how- 
ever, and their administration, I think 
that a local inquiry by means of a 
Commissioner should be held. There 
may be some objection to this course, 
and I will not make any Motion as 
to it, but I will instead, with refer- 
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ence to this branch of the subject, pro- 
ceed to shortly put to the Attorney 
General certain legal questions as to 
which I have given him full private 
Notice. 

It is my impression, and this is one 
reason why I make no Motion with re- 
gard to the funds of these corporations, 
that there does exist a manner of reach- 
ing some or all of them under the pre- 
sent state of the law. It is not free 
from difficulty, and it needs the inter- 
vention of the Attorney General. Here 
is the point to which I ask his careful 
attention. ‘‘A charity,” by 43 lis. 
ce. 4, includes all property held by cor- 
porations, partly for municipal and partly 
for church or educational purposes. In 
the great majority of cases these unre- 
formed corporations have some such 
claims upon their money. In all these 
that circumstance seems to bring the 
whole of their property under the legal 
obligations of the Charity Acts. Com- 
paring the 61st section of the Act of 


1853 with the 44th section of the Act 


of 1855, the trustees, or, in the case put, 
the corporations have to send accounts 
annually to the Charity Commissioners. 
This law is broken by the vast majority 
of the unreformed municipal corpora- 
tions holding mixed properties partly 
under charitable, educational, or reli- 
gious trusts. Again, under section 29 
of the Act of 1855, trustees, or, in the 
case put, the corporations, are forbidden 
to make, without the approval of the 
Charity Commissioners, any sale, mort- 
gage, or charge of the estate, or any 
lease, in reversion, after more than three 
years of any existing term, or for any 
term of life, or in consideration, wholly 
or in part, of any fine, or for any term 
of years exceeding 21 years. This law 
is also broken by the great majority of 
unreformed municipal corporations hold- 
ing mixed properties. These corpora- 
tions, if written to by the Charity Com- 
missioners, would reply that they do not 
hold upon charitable trusts. Now, when 
trustees deny that they hold on charit- 
able trusts, or, as it is called, when they 
hold adversely, the Charity Commis- 
sioners by the 15th section of the Act of 
1853, are precluded from demanding any 
information. I wish to ask the Attorney 
General whether if, in the case, for in- 
stance, of the Lostwithiel corporation, 
who, undoubtedly, hold part of their 
lands upon a charitable trust, inhabi- 
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tants were to ask him to assist them, he 
would, if written to by the Charity Com- 
missioners, help them under Clause 20 
of the Act of 1853? 

The clause to which I call the At- 
torney General’s attention is the 16 & 17 
Vict. c. 187, s. 20, which enacts that in 
any case in which it shall appear to the 
Charity Commissioners that the institu- 
tion of legal proceedings is requisite or 
desirable with respect to any charity— 
and the Lostwithiel corporation is, as I 
have shown, for these purposes a charity 
—it shall be lawful for the Commis- 
sioners to certify such case to the At- 
torney General, and thereupon the At- 
torney General, if upon consideration of 
the circumstances he think fit, shall pro- 
secute such legal proceedings as he shall 
consider proper by application to the 
High Court of Judicature. 

With regard, then, to the property of 
these corporations, I feel that local in- 
quiry by a Commissioner is desirable; 
but while I urge the Government that 
they should grant it, I will not make a 
Motion to that effect. I have shown 
how in many of the cases, if local in- 
quiry is refused by the Government, we 
shall be able, although with the diffi- 
culty which is caused by local fears and 
local pressure, to procure applications 
to the Charity Commissioners. I ask 
the Attorney General with regard to 
these, whether, in the event of such ap- 
plications coming to him, backed by the 
authority of the Charity Corimissioners, 
he will prosecute? I wish also to ask 
either the Attorney General or any other 
Member of the Government whom it 
may more properly concern, whether I 
may have, as an unopposed Return, any 
correspondence which has lately taken 
place between the inhabitants of Lost- 
withiel and the Charity Commissioners 
upon this point ? 

Upon the other, and, as I think, the 
clearer branch of the question where 
both are clear, because I know not what 
answer can be made to our case, I beg 
to move the Resolution of which I have 
given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘That, in the opinion of this House, it would 
be desirable to forthwith abolish all criminal 
jurisdiction exercised by unreformed Municipal 
Corporations or their officers, with the excep- 
tion of that of the City of London, for which 
due provision has been made by statute.”— 
(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 
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Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had listened very carefully to the 
speech of the hon. Baronet, and he 
understood that the question which had 
been put, was whether, if the Charity 
Commissioners should ask one of these 
corporations for information with refer- 
ence to its property or an account of the 
disposal of its property, end the corpora- 
tion should decline to give any informa- 
tion or any account, the matter should 
be certified ; and he understood the hon. 
Baronet to have asked him whether in 
such a case he would direct legal pro- 
ceedings to be taken against the cor- 
poration. In a moment or two he would 
answer that question as definitely as he 
could ; but before he did so he would ask 
leave to call attention to the position of 
these corporations with reference to the 
nad they held. He believed it had 

een decided, over and over again, that 
corporations, whether Ecclesiastical or 
Civil, except charitable corporations, 
were not trustees of the corporate pro- 
perty—that was to say, were not to be 
considered primd facie as trustees. In 
order to make them trustees of the cor- 
porate property it was necessary to show 
that the property was subject to some 
specific trust, public or private, by some 
Act of Parliament; some will, deed, or 
instrument of some kind or other. Primd 
facie these corporations were not trustees 
of separate property. If they had been, 
no doubt many of the abuses alluded to 
by the hon. Baronet would have ceased, 
because those interested in the trust 
property would have taken proceedings 
against them and had it properly ad- 
ministered. With respect to municipal 
corporations under the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, they were trustees of the 
corporate property. That Act made them 
trustees, and provided that the corporate 
property should be trust property. But 
unfortunately the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act did not apply to the corpora- 
tions to which reference had been made, 
and therefore those provisions which 
made their property trust property were 
not applicable to them. ‘Then came the 
question as to what proceedings might 
or should be taken under the Charitable 
Trusts Act of 1853 and 1855. The Act 
of 1853 said that the Commissioners 
might make inquiry as to all property 
held on trust for charitable purposes ; 
and if they came to the conclusion that 
any property was held on trust for a 
charitable purpose, and they thought that 
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charity was not being duly carried into 
effect, they might certify the case to the 
Attorney General for the time being, at 
the same time giving him all the infor- 
mation they could afford with regard to 
the particular property or charity and a 
full explanation of the case; and if the 
Attorney General, on considering the ex- 
planation thus given to him, thought it 
was a proper case in which proceedings 
should be instituted, then it was within 
his power, and it would undoubtedly be 
his duty and also, he thought, his plea- 
sure, to direct that proceedings should 
be instituted. But to deal with the 
specific case alluded to by the hon. Ba- 
ronet—namely, where the only fact sub- 
mitted to the attention of the Attorney 
General was that the corporation, having 
been applied to for information with re- 
spect to its property or for an account of 
its proceeds, simply refused to give the 
information or the account—whether, in 
that case, the Attorney General would 
be justified in directing proceedings to 
be instituted, he should very much doubt. 
As at present advised he should hesitate 
to direct proceedings to be taken against 
any of the corporations on that simple 
fact being established ; because it was 
clear that until, at all events, a primd 
facie case had been made out of the 
existence of a trust, the corporations 
were not bound to answer such a ques- 
tion put to them by the Commissioners, 
and could hold themselves adverse, so 
to speak, to the Commissioners. But 
though he might not be justified in 
directing proceedings in specific cases 
like those, a very little evidence show- 
ing that there was a trust in some per- 
sons would induce him to consider it a 
fair case for investigation and to direct 
proceedings to be taken. In such cases 
it would not take much to satisfy him 
that the property held of the corpora- 
tions was held upon trust. If it was 
made out that it was in any way a 
charitable trust, then it would come 
under the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commissioners, and he should have much 
pleasure in directing that there should 
be an inquiry, in order that that pro- 
perty should be administered as the 
donor had desired. The question put to 
him having been one of a somewhat 
vague nature, it perhaps did not admit 
of a more distinct answer than he had 

ven. 

Mr. GREGORY could have wished 
that the Notice of the hon. Baronet the 
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Member for Chelsea had been more 
specific, and had given some intimation 
of the charges he had made against 
individuals. The Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1835 distinctly recognized 
the antecedent right of the corpora- 
tion to the property vested in them, 
and it protected not only the right 
of property of individual members of 
the corporation, but even those of their 
wives and families. That fact did not 
bear out the statement of the hon. 
Baronet ; but, on the contrary, it con- 
firmed the view of the law laid down by 
the learned Attorney General. The 
hon. Member then referred to the cor- 
porations now in question which were 
within his own district, leaving other 
hon. Members to deal with those exist- 
ing in their respective neighbourhoods. 
The corporations of Pevensey and Sea- 
ford had been referred to by the hon. 
Baronet. Pevensey, he said, was a 
place of very great antiquity, having, 
in fact, been a Roman town. It was, 
perhaps, the oldest corporation in Eng- 
land, its original charter going back tothe 
time of Edward I. It contained a popu- 
lation of between 1,100 and 1,200. The 
corporation consisted of 40 freemen and 
seven jurats, or elected magistrates, the 
latter being a body of gentlemen than 
whom none more fit for the office they 
held could anywhere be found. The 
corporate property was very small, not 
exceeding £110 a-year; it was ex- 
pended on education or in charity 
and on other purposes useful to the 
inhabitants, and he did not know that 
any grievous error had been alleged 
against the corporate management. The 
hon. Baronet had alluded to a charity 
under their administration ; but it was 
now administered under a scheme settled 
some 15 years ago by the Charity Com- 
missioners. As to the rates they levied, 
they were, in fact, county rates for police 
and lunatics, levied under a precept sent 
to the jurats by the quarter sessions. 
He came next to the borough of Seaford. 
The corporation consisted of about 45 
corporators; their income was £40 a- 
year, and they had expended about £540 
for improvements, and £500 for building 
a guyne or sea-wall. It was true the 
corporation granted a lease of their pro- 
perty for 299 years to a gentleman named 
Tyler Smith, under the impression that 
he would carry out certain improvements, 
and would, among other things, erect 
a sea-wall. The speculation, however, 
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failed, and the works were not carried 
out. As far as the corporations on 
whose behalf he spoke were concerned, 
he would say for them that they had no 
objection to any inquiry which might 
be instituted, nor would they resist such 
alterations in their constitution as Par- 
liament, in its wisdom, might think 
necessary. What they would consider 
a grievance, however, would be any pro- 
posal involving their utter annihilation 
as corporations. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought the admissions made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down in reference to the corpo- 
ration of Seaford furnished a strong 
argument in favour of the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea. 
They had leased their property for 299 
years to Mr. Tyler Smith without taking 
any precautions to secure his cavrying 
out works for the public good, and 
having received £500 from Mr. Smith, 
they divided it among themselves. He 
would not dispute with the Attorney 
General the law which he had stated, 
that corporations were possessed of pro- 
perty not affected with any trust, but 
that he would be glad to imply a trust. 
This was not, however, a ‘question of 
trust, but a question of policy for Par- 
liament to deal with. Under the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act Parliament said 
that corporations should be treated as 
trustees acting on behalf and for the 
benefit of the public in the vicinities 
over which they had control, and how 
these corporations had escaped the net 
he did not know, but it was quite time 
that they should be brought into it. 
Last year the Home Secretary dealt with 
the brick and mortar rookeries existing 
in different parts of the country, and it 
was to be hoped that he would now take 
in hand the municipal and_ political 
rookeries which still remained in the 
shape of these small unreformed corpo- 
rations. Anything more scandalous than 
the condition of some of these corpora- 
tions could not be conceived. Some 
were better and some worse than others. 
Those which were better would not 
suffer from inquiry, but those which 
were worse ought to suffer. All bodies 
of this kind ought to be made to do their 
duty, or else they ought to cease to exist. 
He considered the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea had been very wise 
in confining his immediate Resolution 
to the most objectionable of all powers 
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held by these corporations—namely, the 
exercise of criminal jurisdiction. How 
was it possible that hon. Gentlemen 
whom he addressed, who formed the 
best part of the magistracy of the coun- 
try, and who were desirous of maintain- 
ing its authority, could desire that side 
by side with the magistrates under the 
authority of the Lord Chancellor, who 
were nominated by the Lord Lieutenants, 
there should sit a body of men exercising 
criminal jurisdiction who were elected in 
the manner stated, and who were under 
no authority ? What did anyone know of 
these men, and what guarantee was there 
that they were persons who ought to be 
charged with such authority as that they 
were possessed of ? The administration of 
the Licensing Act was one thing which 
he was sure the Home Secretary would 
not think was a fit subject to be left to 
persons elected in this manner. There- 
fore, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would let the House know whether he 
was prepared to give in some form or 
other support to a Motion the object of 
which was to do away with the flagrant 
abuses. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
felt sure the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea would admit that every 
facility had been afforded him by the 
Government for bringing the matter 
forward. He was equally sure that the 
House was indebted to the hon. Baronet 
for having taken a vast amount of 
trouble in ferreting out what he took to 
be abuses requiring remedy. On one 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman behind 
him (Mr. Henley) described the sport of 
ferreting out ecclesiastical abuses as 
being something better than a rat hunt. 
In the same spirit the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea had delivered to the 
House what was not only a useful, but 
an amusing speech. The Attorney 
General had not spoken of the question 
of policy, but had wisely and properly 
confined himself to the question of law ; 
but he (Mr. Cross) did not see how it 
could well be considered that the pro- 
perty held by corporations had not trust 
attached to it. However, he would be 
ready to give any help that he could in 
bringing about an inquiry into these 
corporations and in providing a better 
state of things. As to the question of 
the administration of justice by these 
corporations, that was a matter of the 
greatest importance, and if there were 
any division he could not divide against 
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the Motion of the hon. Baronet. In all 
boroughs, whether large or small, justice 
ought to be properly administered, and 
fit persons only should be entrusted 
with the important duty of administer- 
ing it; and as to the Licensing Laws he 
thought that only justices of the peace 
ought to be intrusted with the powerscon- 
ferred by the Acts of Parliament. He 
hoped the Motion would not be pressed 
to a division by the hon. Baronet until 
he had heard the reason why these 
things had been allowed to remain for 
so long untouched, and why they were 
not mentioned in the Report of the 
Commission of 1835. It was supposed 
that the exercise of the criminal juris- 
diction had ceased. In the case of 
Romney Marsh, although a Court of 
Session was held before the Bailiff, the 
offenders were very few, and there had 
been no cases of felony for three or four 
years. They would find that the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction had practically ceased 
in the views of the Commissioners. 
Now that the matter had been brought 
before the House and the country, he 
felt bound to say that it was time the 
whole question should be looked into, 
and the corporation put upon a better 
footing ; and if the hon. Baronet would 
trust him, he would promise to take such 
steps as the Government might think 
best in order that that should be done. 
Mr. PEMBERTON said, he was 
anxious, in consequence of being absent 
last year when this question was brought 
on, to say something on behalf of New 
Romney, which was once one of the 
Cinque Ports. The corporation of that 
borough was an ancient one. Its charters 
had been confirmed by several Sove- 
reigns, and the last was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth. There were at New 
Romney a mayor and five jurats, and 
certain freemen and commonalty. One 
of the charges made last year by the 
hon. Baronet was that the corporation 
was not legally constituted, that the 
number of jurats ought to be 12; but 
the charters stated that there might be 
any number of jurats not exceeding 12. 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth there 
were five, and from that time to the 
present the number had varied from four 
to 11; therefore, he thought that charge 
of the hon. Baronet had broken down. 
As to the mayor, who had been alluded 
to, it was true that he had a residence a 
mile and a-half away, but he had large 
property in the borough, and went there 
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daily. The mayor and corporation had 
applied the property which they held for 
the benefit of the town. Leases had 
been granted according to the valuation 
of surveyors, and a great deal of pro- 
perty had been reclaimed from the sea, 
much money having been spent for that 
purpose, and they had applied the residue 
of their funds for the benefit of the 
borough, paying outof them the borough, 
a4 paving, and lighting rates. There 

ad been no borough rate from time im- 
memorial; therefore, so far as New 
Romney was concerned, the charge of 
maladministration had not been sus- 
tained. Of the mayor and jurats two 
were county and borough magistrates, 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Lord Chancellor. Those gentlemen 
did not wish to oppose any inquiry, nor 
to oppose anything that the Government 
might think desirable. As to the elec- 
tion of the mayor being in the church, 
that was required to be done by the char- 
ter, in the absence of all but the common- 
alty and freemen. [Sir Cuartes W. 
Dirxe; The commonalty?] Yes; but 
the hon. Baronet would, if he read the 
charter, see that commonalty and free- 
men meant the same persons. As to the 
borough of Queenborough, no doubt it 
once possessed some property, but the 
corporation engaged in the speculation 
of oyster breeding, and in the year 
1845 the corporation became bank- 
rupt, and the whole of its property, 
under an Act of Parliament, was 
sold to pay its debts, and they were 
paid off, and now the only property 
which it possessed was the Guildhall, a 
house, and the advowson of the living, 
and its income was, on the average, £50 
a-year, which was applied purely towards 
corporation purposes. Of the corpora- 
tion of Fordwich he knew nothing, as 
he had had no communication from the 
borough. On the part of the other 
corporations there had never been any 
desire to make concealment. 

Mr. CHADWICK, in support of the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet, said, that 
never had a better case for an inquiry 
been made out. He thought that if 
these corporations were not affected with 
a trust for charitable purposes they held 
their property in trust for the public 
good, and not for themselves personally; 
and he also thought that the answer of 
the Attorney General would be looked 
at by the public as a legal quibble. He 
would venture to suggest that there 
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should be either a Royal Commission or 
a Select Committee appointed by the 
Government to inquire into and report 
upon the whole matter, as regarded the 
constitution, funds, forms of govern- 
ment, and the mode of appointment in 
all these boroughs. Such a Report would 
form the only sound and reliable basis 
for any proposed reforms. 

Mr. H. T. COLE said, he was of 
opinion that the hon. Baronet had con- 
ferred a great benefit on the public by 
his able exposure of the defects and 
anomalies of these corporations. He could 
add one fact with regard to Corfe Castle. 
The mayor of Corfe was himself an 
elective officer; curiously enough he had 
the power of appointing a deputy who 
acted as a justice of the peace, who sat 
at licensing sessions, and exercised all 
the other powers conferred on those 
magistrates appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county or by the Lord 
Chancellor. That was, he believed, the 
only case known in which a mayor could 
exercise such a power. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that after what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department—who, he was 
sure, would do what was right in the 
matter of jurisdiction—he would not 
press his Motion to a division. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COUNTY PALATINE OF LANCASTER 
(CLERK OF THE PEACE) BILL. 
(Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Holt, Mr. Clifton.) 
[BILL 53.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Appointment of deputy 
clerks of the peace). 


Mr. RATHBONE moved, page 1, 
line 17, after ‘‘ him,’ to insert— 

“ Provided always, That each deputy clerk 
to be appointed shall be a solicitor of ten years’ 
standing, and shall have an office within the 
district for which he is appointed, and the clerk 
of the peace shall have no interest in the emo- 
lument of any deputy clerk.” 

If the patronage was to be taken from 
the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, in whom the public would have 
confidence, they should have some sé- 
curity that it would be properly exer- 
cised. In every instance where there 
had been decentralization the results 
had been more gratifying than the most 
sanguine persons could have imagined. 
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Large centres of population like Man- 
chester and Liverpool were entitled to 
have some security that the persons ap- 
pointed should be competent for the 
discharge of their duties. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, after the word “him,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ Provided always, That each 
deputy clerk to be appointed shail be a solicitor 
of ten years’ standing, and shall have an office 
within the district for which he is appointed, 
and the clerk of the peace shall have no interest 
in the emolument of any deputy clerk.” —(Mr. 
Rathbone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the question of the division of the county 
of Lancaster might arise, and if the 
proposition were started he should be 
prepared to consider it; but so long as 
Lancashire was one county, so long did 
he think it necessary that there should 
be one clerk of the peace. He had en- 
joyed considerable experience in this 
matter, for he had sat as chairman of 
quarter sessions in the extreme north 
and in the extreme south of the county, 
and he thought the same clerk of the 
peace should follow the magistrates 
round. He could conceive nothing more 
inconvenient than three clerks of the 
peace, acting on different lines, instead 
of there being one clerk of the peace 
whose business it was to go all round 
the county. He was willing to adopt 
any safeguards for the appointment of a 
proper deputy, and was ready to adopt 
the Amendment to the extent of requir- 
ing that he should be a solicitor of seven 
years’ standing. It was better to leave 
it to the magistrates to say whether he 
should have his office within the district. 
Whether his office were in the south- 
west or south-east of the county, it was 
necessary, however, that there should be 
a head office. 

Mr. RATHBONE expressed his rea- 
diness to accede to the insertion of seven 
years instead of ten years in his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment amended, by leaving out 
the word ‘ten,’ and inserting the word 
“ seven.” 

Mr. HARDCASTLE moved to omit 
from the Amendment all the words after 
the word ‘ standing.” 

Amendment ‘proposed to proposed 
Amendment, as amended, to leave out 
from the word “standing,” to the end 
of the hinstidenigih.”— 0. Eiardcastle.) 
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Question put, “‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment, as amended.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 45; 
Noes 53: Majority 8. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY (METRO- 
POLIS) ACT (1869) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. J. G. Hubbard, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Twells.) 


[BILL 74.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. G. Hubbard.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID objected to the Bill 
being disposed of without some further 
explanation than had been given of its 
provisions. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the measure was one to 
which he entertained very serious finan- 
cial objections, and pointed out that the 
Bill introduced by the President of the 
Local Government Board proposed to 
repeal the Act with which the present 
measure dealt. He thought it would 
be inconvenient to proceed with the dis- 
cussion of this measure at present until 
the House had heard some statement on 
the subject. 

Mr. GOLDSMID begged to move, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time on that day month. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day month.” —(Mr. Goldsmid.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to mitigate the as- 
sessment of Imperial taxation on all real 
property in the metropolis, reducing the 
rateable charge on the gross rental of 
the property by the outgoing necessary 
to maintain it. Nothing could be more 


equitable, and the President of the Local 
Government Board proposed to apply 
the same principle to the whole of the 
country which it was sought by this Bill 
to apply to the metropolis. In 1870 or 
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1871 the gross value of property assess- 
able in the metropolis was £24,000,000. 
Since that estimate was made the rate- 
able value of the metropolis had been 
raised from £24,000,000 to £28,000,000, 
not absolutely by increased value, but 
by the system which had been very dili- 
gently pursued by the assessment com- 
mittees and surveyors of surcharging 
the value of the houses whenever there 
was any excuse for doing so. He could 
mention instances in which the valua- 
tion of houses had been doubled and 
even trebled, although their actual value 
had not been increased. The conse- 
quence of this was that £4,000,000 had 
been added to the gross value returned 
for the metropolis. If his proposition 
were accepted he believed the Govern- 
ment would receive, owing to the en- 
hanced value of property in London, 
nearly as large an amount in property 
tax in 1876 as they received in 1871. 

Mr. GOLDSMID begged to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


HUuneipal Franchise 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
hoped his right hon. Friend (Mr. Hub- 
bard) would withdraw his Bill, or con- 
sent to an adjournment for a long time. 
There was nothing in his statement 
peculiarly applicable to the metropolis. 
If it were right to charge property tax 
on rateable value instead of gross value 
in London, it would be equally right to 
do so in the country, and he apprehended 
there were few people who complained 
more of the property tax in that respect 
than the owners of land. The Govern- 
ment also had before the House a Bill 
in which it was proposed to consolidate 
the general law of the country as to 
valuation, and therefore the present Bill 
was inopportune. Besides, if they in- 
terfered with the rating under Schedule 
A they must also interfere with that 
under Schedule B, and thus upset a 
system which had been in existence for 
many years. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend would rest satisfied with having 
placed his views on this interesting sub- 
ject before the House, and would consent 
to withdraw his Bill. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at 
Eight o'clock. 


dlr. J. G. Hubbard 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 1st March, 1876. 


MINUTES.]— Pvusuic Brits — Resolution in 
Committee — Ordered — First Reading —In. 
toxicating Liquors (Scotland) * [91]. 

Resolution [February 28] reported — Ordered— 
First Reading—Telegraphs (Money) * [90]. 

Ordered — First Reading —Trade Union Act 
(1871) Amendment * (92). 

Second Reading—Municipal Franchise (Ireland) 
[7], put off; Sea Insurances (Stamping of 
Policies) * [26]; Burgesses (Scotland) * [48]. 

Committee—Offences against the Person * [1]— 
R.P. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL—[B111 7.] 
(Major O'Gorman, Mr. Butt, Mr. Richard Power, 
Sir Colman O' Loghlen.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Major O’GORMAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that the object of the measure was 
to amend the law relating to the Muni- 
cipal Franchise in Ireland. But before 
he proceeded to the consideration of the 
provisions of the Bill, he must be per- 
mitted to say that he deeply regretted 
that the task which he had risen to 
perform had not fallen to the lot of some 
one of the brilliant Colleagues by whom 
he was surrounded; and he was the 
more nervous because his hon. Friend 
the Member for Londonderry (Mr. C. 
Lewis) had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment to reject the Bill. He felt that he 
(Major 0’Gorman) was not a foe worthy 
of the steel of the hon. Gentleman who 
was an accomplished rhetorician, and 
whose words, like Ulysses of old, 
flowed from him like honey: ‘‘ Glukiern 
Melitos recu aude.” He felt the dif- 
ficulty of comparison with a Gentle- 
man so highly gifted. Yet he was not 
completely discouraged. The eat 
leader of the party to which he had the 
honour to belong had ordered him to 
take charge of the Bill, and he had 
obeyed. That House was the judge and 
jury, and he should be satisfied with its 
verdict. In proposing the present Bill 
he asked for nothing that was revolu- 
tionary, he asked for nothing that was 
even unusual, but he asked for that 
which all honest men believed to be 
just. He met daily with gentlemen who 
sought to draw him from the allegiance 
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which he owed to his country, and they 
addressed him with this plea—‘ Your 
country now possesses all the rights and 
privileges which Engiand possesses. 
What more do you require?” His 
answer was that he did not require 
more, and his countrymen asked for no 
more. But was it the fact that his 
country did possess those rights? He 
answered No; and he would instance 
in proof the difference which existed 
between the municipal franchise of the 
two countries. Was the municipal fran- 
chise of Ireland similar to that of Eng- 
land? Ireland was not upon an equality 
with England in this respect, as he 
should be able in a very few words to 
show. In 1835 the municipal corpo- 
rations of England were reformed, and 
every person rated to the poor for three 
years becamea burgess. In Ireland the 
reform of the corporations did not take 
place till 1840, and then the franchise 
was fixed at £10. This state of things 
still continued in Ireland, except in Dub- 
lin, for which a special Act was passed in 
1850, assimilating the franchise there to 
the English franchise at that time, so 
that all persons who had been rated to 
the poor for three years should be bur- 
gesses. Three or four years ago, how- 
ever, the franchise in England was 
lowered, and now, in England everyone 
who was rated was entitled to the muni- 
cipal franchise ; whereas in Dublin a man 
was not entitled to the privilege until, 
as before, he had been rated for three 
years ; and in all other towns in Ireland 
there was no franchise under £10. A 
decided difference between the two 
countries was thus established. He 
would draw the attention of the House 
to the result of this difference, and would 
make a comparison between four towns 
in England and four in Ireland. He 
found that Leeds, which contained a 
population of 259,212, possessed 52,784 
municipal electors, while Dublin, with a 
population of 267,727, had only 5,284. 
Again, Bradford, with a population of 
145,890, had 24,450 electors, although 
Belfast, with a population of 174,418, 
had but 5,525. The number of muni- 
cipal electors in Swansea, with a popu- 
lation of 80,772, was 8,692; while Cork, 
with a population of 100,518, possessed 
but 2,000 municipal electors. Gates- 
head, too, with a population of 48,267, 
had 10,221 municipal electors, while 
Limerick, with a population of 49,853, 
had no more than 1,139. That was to 
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say that Leeds, with a population of 
8,503 persons less than Dublin, had 
47,200 municipal electors more than 
Dublin ; that was to say that Bradford, 
with a population of 28,588 less than 
Belfast, had 23,927 more municipal 
electors; that was to say that Swansea, 
with a population of 19,746 less than 
Cork, had 6,692 more municipal elec- 
tors; that was to say that Gateshead, with 
a population of 1,586 less than Limerick, 
had 9,112moremunicipal electors. Could 
anything, he would ask, be more mon- 
strous than the inequalities which those 
facts disclosed ? He wished, in the next 
place, to call the attention of the House 
for a moment to one or two passages 
from a journal which was said to lead 
the people of England. The Times of 
the 28rd of April, 1874, speaking of the 
Bill which had been introduced by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt), for the purpose 
of assimilating the franchises in England 
and Ireland, said its provisions were 
conceived in a spirit absolutely antithetie 
to Home Rule—a sentiment which he 
was sure would give the greatest possible 
satisfaction to the hon. Member for Done- 
gal (Mr. Conolly)—that its effect must be 
to make more real the fusion between 
the two parts of the Kingdom separated 
by St. George’s Channel, and that it 
ought to recommend itself to all those 
who sought to render the political union 
between both as intimate as possible. 
Now, the present Bill proposed to make 
uniform the municipal franchise in all 
the towns in Ireland by extending to 
them the English franchise. He asked 
no more, and he certainly thought the 
people of Ireland were entitled to have 
their request granted. A similar Bill 
to this was read a second time in 1872, 
and also in 1873; but it did not proceed 
further for want of time. On those oc- 
casions it was supported by the Govern- 
ment of the day, though in 1874, when 
it was brought in again, it was opposed 
by the then Government, and it was 
thrown out upon the Motion for second 
reading. With those few remarks he 
begged to leave the matter in their 
hands. He left it to the justice and the 
honour of the House of Commons. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Major O’ Gorman.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, that as 
a representative of one of the 11 cor- 
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porate towns which would alone be 
affected by this measure, he rose to move 
that it be read a second time that day 
six months. But in doing so he would 
take occasion to say that the leader of 
the party to which his hon. and gallant 
Friend belonged had acted very wisely 
in selecting him to submit the question 
to the House; because while he recom- 
mended himself to hon. Members by his 
bonhommie, he had shown by his speech 
that day that he could not merely amuse 
them, but place his views before them 
clearly and forcibly. Now, as to the 
object of the Bill, it was said that it 
was intended to give to Irishmen the 
same rights as to Englishmen with re- 
gard to the municipal franchise. That, 
however, he maintained, was a mislead- 
ing fallacy. The Bill, if it became law, 
would do a great deal more than assi- 
milate the municipal franchises of the 
two countries ; because, whereas in Eng- 
land the municipal franchise was carried 
only to the basis of the Parliamentary 
franchise, the proposal of his hon. and 
gallant Friend would carry it below that 
point in Ireland. For good reasons, as he 
believed, the borough franchise in Ire- 
land extended only to the £4 house- 
holder ; but this Bill would give every 
rated occupier the franchise, no matter 
whether his tenement was rated at 5s. 
or £10 per annum. The subject was 
one, he might add, on which the sup- 
porters of the Bill seemed never to have 
been able clearly to make up their minds. 
It was introduced in 1870, when a mea- 
sure was brought in to carry the muni- 
cipal franchise down to the £4 rated 
householder. That measure was, how- 
ever, withdrawn; and no attempt at 
legislation on the subject was made in 
1871. But in 1872 a Bill was intro- 
duced for the purpose of conferring the 
municipal franchise on rated house- 
holders of three years’ standing, and 
this Bill was allowed to drop. In 1873, 
the hon. and learned Member for Li- 
merick (Mr. Butt) brought forward 
another Bill—a 12 months’ householder 
Bill—and this Bill also was allowed to 
drop. Throughout those years neither 
the hon. and learned Gentleman nor his 
supporters, it would appear, could make 
up their minds as to the specific propo- 
sitions which they should adopt ;—and 
now the basis of the franchise was to be 
lowered. But who asked for all those 
measures? Not a single Petition had 
been presented in favour of any one of 
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them from 1870 until now. And why 
was that so? Because nobody, he be- 
lieved, wanted legislation on the sub- 
ject, and if he was not mistaken the 
present Bill was repudiated by one of 
the Liberal papers connected with the 
city which he had the honour to repre- 
sent. But, whatever its merits or de- 
merits, it was, at all events, a Bill which 
was not likely, as the others to which he 
had referred, to be abandoned, because 
he knew the pluck of his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend would lead him to fight the 
battle out to the end. It was, however, 
very important to see that there was no 
real demand for a measure that sought 
to transfer power from those who paid 
rates to those who scarcely paid any 
rates at all. His hon. and gallant Friend 
seemed to think that he had made out 
his case when he referred to the 
comparative population of English and 
Irish towns:—but that was only one 
element in the case. What about pro- 
perty ? for the effect of the Bill, he con- 
tended, would be a practical confiscation. 
In the town of Belfast, for example— 
and he held in his hand the real facts 
of the case as stated by the town-clerk 
—there were 35,000 separate holdings, 
25,000 of which were under the £8 
valuation line, while there were 10,000 
above it. Now, the 10,000 above the 
line paid in the shape of local rates 
£70,000 a-year, but the 25,000 below 
it paid only £15,000; in other words, 
if the present Bill were to become law, 
five-sevenths of the electoral power would 
be given to those who paid only three- 
seventeenths of the taxation; and it was 
no wonder, therefore, that although there 
was in Belfast a large amount of politi- 
cal activity, no steps had been taken in 
support of such a proposal. The ques- 
tion of the Parliamentary franchise was 
to be argued on a different basis, having 
to do with the making of laws and with 
considerations of Imperial policy: but 
municipal corporations were elected to 
raise local funds for executing local im- 
provements; and they had to take care, 
in the first place, that they had good 
government ; and, in the next place, that 
those who had to pay should have an 
influence over the mode of levying and 
expending the rates, and that power 
should not be engrossed by those who 
had little to do with paying. Although 
the landlord was rated for the lower 
class of houses, the tenant, who in many 
cases did not either directly or indirectly 
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ay the rate, nevertheless had the vote. 

et, this Bill proposed not to enfran- 
chise the landlord, but to enfranchise 
the occupiers of all those small tene- 
ments who, in nine cases out of ten, did 
not pay a farthing of the rates. In the 
City of Limerick the total number of 
tenements was 7,254, of which no fewer 
than 3,187 were assessed under 40s. 
a-year. The number of houses under 
£4—the Parliamentary line—was 4,681 
out of the whole 7,254, or much more 
than one-half; so that in Limerick, as 
in Belfast, the preponderating voice as 
to what improvements should be exe- 
cuted at the expense of the ratepayers 
would by that Bill be handed over to 
the smallest class of householders, who 
not only contributed little or nothing to- 
wards them, but whose rates were paid 
by the landlord. In the City of Water- 
ford there were 4,544 separate holdings, 
of which 1,878 were assessed under 40s. 
a-year; while the number under £4 an- 
nual value was 2,717. In the municipal 
borough of Drogheda there were 5,564 
tenements altogether, of which 2,709 
were under £4 annual value, and only 
855 over that value. This Bill, there- 
fore, would transfer from those who 
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were liable to pay four-fifths of the 
rates and taxes in those corporate towns 
a preponderant power to those who prac- 
tically paid only one-fifth of those im- 


posts. He would ask the House was 
that fair? The assimilation of the mu- 
nicipal and Parliamentary franchises 
even in England had led to the intro- 
duction of politics into local affairs and 
to the driving out from the municipal 
councils in many boroughs of the é/ite 
of the community, because the legitimate 
influence of property, intelligence, and 
talent had been disregarded. Would 
they take the same course again in Eng- 
land if they had the opportunity? But 
the present Bill would reduce the mu- 
nicipal franchise in Ireland even lower 
than the Parliamentary franchise. It 
might be said that the Parliamentary 
franchise itself was one of the grievances 
of the supporters of that Bill. He would 
be prepared to argue that question also 
when it came before them; but as long 
as both Parties in that House, and the 
Governments which had been selected 
from them, had deliberately said that 
the time had not come when the borough 
franchise in Ireland should be exactly 
the same as it was in England, let them 
not take a step which, if they had it to 
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do again in England, they would hesi- 
tate to take with the lights of present 
experience, and which would also in- 
volve that direct confiscation of existing 
rights which he had described. A statis- 
tical comparison between English and 
Irish towns was inapplicable unless it 
could be shown that there was the same 
relation between the small and the large 
tenements in the towns so compared. He 
denied that there was any Irish griev- 
ance in this matter, though he would 
admit that there might be some change 
in the municipal government of Ireland ; 
but that change ought to follow the lines 
of enfranchisement traced in the measure 
of the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Kavanagh)—though he would not com- 
wit himself to all its details—rather than 
those of the present Bill, which he 
earnestly called on the House to reject. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Charles Lewis.) 


Mr. COLLINS said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. C. Lewis) had failed to give suffi- 
cient reason why the law of England 
and Ireland should not be equalized in 
respect to the municipal franchise. The 
hon. Member had told them that the in- 
troduction of the humbler class of house- 
holders would have the effect of swamp- 
ing the present municipal constituencies 
of Ireland, and that, moreover, they 
would be incapable of properly con- 
trolling the management of municipal 
funds. He (Mr. Collins) denied that 
assertion, and observed that the tendency 
of legislation since the commencement 
of the present century had been to con- 
fer privileges on the lower classes and 
enable them to participate in the privi- 
leges and rights possessed by those above 
them. The present Prime Minister con- 
ceded the principle of this Bill when he 
admitted all male householders in Eng- 
lish boroughs to the Parliamentary as 
well as to the municipal franchise :— 
and he did not believe that right hon. 
Gentleman regretted the step he had 
taken, or would think of retracing it if 
he had the opportunity, for to that step 
he owed in a great degree his present 
high position. It was neither wise nor 
expedient to deny the humbler house- 
holders a voice in the management of 
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local matters seriously affecting their in- 
terests and comforts. In the 11 Irish 
towns which had been referred to, only 
one in 40 of the population possessed 
the franchise; whereas in similar towns 
in England, the proportion was one in 
eight. There was one point in the ques- 
tion which had not been sufficiently ven- 
tilated. A working man in an Irish town 
who was rated at 20s., probably occu- 
pied a tenement for which he paid a 
rental of 50s. or £3. If that same man 
came to England and found employment, 
he would immediately enter on the oc- 
cupancy of a tenement for which he 
would pay, at least, £8 a-year. It was 
easy to explain why in Ireland in all 
probability a man of that class would 
receive wages amounting to 15s. a-week, 
out of which he would pay 50s. or 60s. 
a-year for his tenement; but the same 
man coming to this country would re- 
ceive 24s. to 30s. a-week; so that he 
could afford to pay 3s. a-week for his 
house. So that the man who was de- 
nied the franchise in Ireland was ad- 
mitted to it in England, not by reason 
of any improved mental qualification, 
but simply because he received higher 
wages and could therefore pay a higher 
rent. There was another point. Sup- 
pose you wanted to raise £100 upon a 
valuation of £2,000 in Ireland, 1s. in 
the £1 would give the requisite amount, 
but suppose for the purpose of raising 
this £100 you should value the tene- 
ments at £4,000, that would give you 
an apparent reduction to 6d. in the £1. 
Therefore mere rating was not a suffi- 
cient ground to go upon in deciding 
this question. The opposition now 
raised to that Bill was but another 
illustration of the old story of one 
class being possessed of privileges and 
desiring to withhold a share of them 
from another class. The last speaker 
asked whether, if they had to do over 
again what they had done in England 
in that matter, they would not hesitate 
to do it? The Prime Minister could 
answer that question, for he had en- 
franchised the people of England, and he 
now enjoyed their confidence as the re- 
sult of his liberality. 

Mr. KAVANAGH said, he opposed 
the Bill on the ground that, not only 
were many of its provisions bad in them- 
selves, but also because he regarded it 
as part of a mischievous attempt for 
dealing with the question. It must be 
considered in connection with another 
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Bill before the House. What was the 
real object of the Bill? The avowed 
object was set forth in one of the clauses 
as being ‘‘ with the object to lower the 
franchise.” Now, that was explained 
in connection with a Rating Bill, and, 
so far as he understood the question, it 
appeared to him that the purpose in view 
was to give the occupiers all the votes, 
and oblige the owners to pay all the 
rates. He did not know whether he in- 
terpreted the motives of the promoters 
truly ; but certainly, as far as he had 
been able to read and understand the 
two Bills, taking them together, that 
appeared to his mind to be the meaning. 

ow, they had heard a good deal about 
the assimilation of the laws of England 
and Ireland. He was not opposed to 
that assimilation; but he was not one 
who thought that the institutions of 
England should be forced upon Ireland, 
merely because they existed in England. 
They should first consider the circum- 
stances of the case. He hoped the 
House would not allow itself to be led 
away by the plausible cry that had been 
raised for assimilation without pausing 
to ask what was proposed to be done 
towards assimilation by passing the Bill. 
He denied that any assimilation would 
take place under it. He need not go 
into the matter of franchise in the two 
countries. That part of the question 
had been ably dealt with by the hon. 
and learned Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. C. Lewis.) But the assimilation of 
which they had heard was only a de- 
lusion and a snare. It was assimi- 
lation in theory, but not in fact. By the 
Bill they would have a large increase in 
the number of persons who should be 
admitted to the franchise. But there 
would be a great difference ia the cha- 
racter of the class into whose hands the 
control of municipal expenditure would 
be thrown. The hon. Member who last 
spoke said the reason why opposition 
was offered to the Bill was on account of 
class feeling, because one class desired 
to keep to itself certain privileges which 
they ought to share. Now, that he 
utterly denied ; but he did say that the 
Bill made an endeavour to get up a 
feeling in the minds of the people that 
there was an attempt to deny them 
certain privileges which it was held they 
should have. He was not opposed to a 
proper extension of the municipal fran- 
chise where it could be granted. He 
fully admitted the principle that taxation 
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and representation should be coequal. 
But they could not stop half way with 
the principle. He maintained that the 
men who paid the larger portion of the 
rates should have the larger control over 
the expenditure of those rates—a larger 
control than men who paid only a small 
portion of the rates. Now, those ques- 
tions should not be started merely for 
Party purposes. What was asked for 
was not a fair extension, but a one-sided 
extension. Last Session an attempt was 
made to deal with the question; but 
when he recalled all the circumstances 
he must say he was convinced that the 
purpose with which the Bill was con- 
cocted was to swamp the representation 
of property, and to put the whole power 
connected with the dealing with large 
rates into the hands of the lower classes. 
Now, that was not a method of pro- 
ceeding which should be sanctioned. 
The hon. Gentlemen who sat upon the 
other side would not object to take this 
advice from the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett.) What had he said ? 


“Tt must never be forgotten that there are 
two ways by which people can be deprived of 
representation—one, by keeping the right to 
vote from them; the other, by placing them in 
so hopeless a minority, that virtus uly they must 
be without representation.” 
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Recognizing the all-importance of the 
truth that true democracy consisted in 
securing as far as possible the represen- 
tation, it followed that if the most intel- 
ligent sections of opinion were unable to 
obtain representation, many of the best 
men in the country would naturally with- 
draw themselves from political life, and 
thus the representation would surely and 
steadily deteriorate. That would be the 
result of passing such a measure as this. 
He believed this precipitate and indis- 
criminate extension of the municipal 
franchise would lead to an utter dis- 
ruption of all good municipal govern- 
ment. Take, then, sanitary matters. 
The Sanitary Commissioners reported 
that the evidence before them showed 
abundant proof that sanitary reforms 
were in many cases rendered impossible, 
because of the hostility of the inhabi- 
tants of towns. The clause contem- 
plated by the Bill would assuredly create 
difficulties in the way of sanitary reform. 
But he was not opposed to inquiry with 
a view to enlarge the constituencies upon 
just principles. He should desire to see 
the whole question of municipal reform 
inquired into by a Commission who 
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should sift it thoroughly ; but a Bill like 
this would stand in the way of such a 
project, and he therefore hoped the 
House would reject the Bill. 

Mr. BUTT said, with reference to 
the Local Government in Towns (Ire- 
land) Bill, he would express a hope that 
the British House of Commons would 
never pass a Bill which would give the 
nomination of one-half of the corpora- 
tion of every town in Ireland to the 
landlords. He could not congratulate 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
C. Lewis) on the accuracy of his state- 
ment as to the history of that question. 
The hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
lowering of the municipal below the 
Parliamentary franchise as if it were 
something new in England—he seemed, 
indeed, not to know that there had ever 
been a difference between the municipal 
and Parliamentary franchise in this 
country. Now, in 1832, the Reform 
Act fixed the Parliamentary franchise, 
both in England and Ireland, at £10 in 
boroughs. After that, in 1838, a Cor- 
poration Reform Act was passed for 
England,-which did not place the muni- 
cipal franchise on the level of the Par- 
liamentary franchise, but gave it to 
every occupier who had been rated for 
three years. [Mr. C. Lewis said, he 
had made no reference to England, but 
to the state of things in Ireland at that 
time.| The hon. Member had certainly 
appealed to the House not to do for Ire- 
land what had never been done in Eng- 
land, and not to degrade, as he called 
it, the municipal franchise below the 
Parliamentary franchise. The real 
animus of the opposition to this Bill was 
revealed in the question of the hon. 
Member, when he asked if in the same 
circumstances they would do the same 
thing for England. This was the re- 
actionary principle avowed by the hon. 
Member, and it was evident that he 
would, if he dared, deprive England of 
her popular municipal franchise also. 
As for his own part in the matter, he 
had steadily persevered in the endeavour 
to obtain for Ireland the same municipal 
rights as England enjoyed, and if he 
had supported on any previous occasion 
a less radical measure than the present, 
it was simply with the view of obtaining 
a part, if he could not get the whole of 
what he wanted. The extension of the 
franchise in Dublin had not produced 
any disastrous results. Since that event 
25 Lord Mayors had been elected, and 
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of these 12 were Protestants and 13 
Liberals and Roman Catholics. This 
fact surely went to prove the existence 
of a spirit of moderation among the 
class whom it was now proposed to en- 
franchise. It was contended that under 
the Bill property would not have its due 
share of representation, and that under 
it the power would pass into the hands 
of the smaller householders; but he 
ventured to say that this was the case 
in every English corporate town : and it 
was neither a Conservative nor a con- 
stitutional principle that a preponderat- 
ing influence should be given to pro- 
perty, either in the House of Commons 
or in their municipal bodies. Property, 
intelligence, and rank would always 
command influence, and it was a mis- 
take to suppose that the poor were not 
as much interested in taxation as the 
rich—a penny might be worth as much 
to the artizan as a pound to his wealthy 
neighbour; and seeing that no people 
in the world were more Conservative 
than the Irish—more ready to pay due 
deference to rank, ancient lineage, 
wealth, and station—it was unreasonable 
to deny them the privilege proposed to be 
conferred on them in the Bill. All they 
asked for was an assimilation of the 
Irish municipal franchise to that of 
England, which had been recognized as 
one of the chief causes of the tranquil- 
lity and contentment of this country ; 
and on what ground it could be main- 
tained that the cases of the English and 
the Irish artizan were different he failed 
to see. He would remind the House that 
the power of taxation of Irish corpora- 
tions did not go beyond 3d. in the 
pound. The poorer classes had just as 
much interest, or more, in keeping down 
rates as the wealthy, and it was absurd 
to suppose that they would first confis- 
cate their own property in order to con- 
fiseate the property of the rich. The 
Irish people, when they expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the existing state of 
things, were often told that they lived 
under the same Government and enjoyed 
the same privileges as the people of 
England, but that was not the case. 
An artizan of Limerick who went to re- 
side in Liverpool, and having resided 
there for the space of one year, could, if 
he contrived at all to keep a house over 
his head, take a part in municipal elec- 
tions. After a time, however, he re- 
turned to Limerick, and then found he 
could not exercise any such privilege 
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there until he had resided for three 
years in a house rated at £10. Did 
they think that man would not contrast 
the liberty which he enjoyed in the 
English town with the curtailment of 
liberty which he suffered in the Irish 
town, and at the same time contrasting 
the prosperity which he had seen in 
Liverpool with the poverty which pre- 
vailed in Limerick, come to the conclu- 
sion that these several conditions of 
things had not some dependence on each 
other? The municipal franchise which 
had succeeded in England would no 
doubt succeed in Ireland too; and he 
warned the House that if they rejected 
this measure, they would impress the 
belief on the minds of the Irish people 
that England was determined still to 
govern Ireland in the old spirit of con- 
quest, and so they would promote that 
feeling of discontent which he and those 
who acted with him had done their best 
to allay. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND said, those who 
supported the Bill had failed to prove 
that there was any real practical griev- 
ance to complain of. They had on the 
previous day heard of practical grievances 
in connection with English corporations, 
arising out of existing anomalies; but 
in the present case the arguments were 
altogether founded upon a wish to pro- 
duce an idea of symmetry which com- 
mended itself to hon. Members on the 
other side of the House. They pro- 
ceeded upon the principle that in all cases 
the legislation should be the same as the 
legislation in England. That had not 
always been the principle upon which 
legislation was asked for in that House 
—it was not many years since very im- 
portant measures were passed in re- 
ference to Ireland which were founded 
not altogether upon a principle of iden- 
tity. The hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. C. Lewis) had referred to Belfast, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) had controverted 
some of those statements. The hon. 
and learned Member must have been 
misinformed, when he stated there was 
a compact on the part of Belfast for a 
private Bill to enlarge the franchise 
there. If he (Mr. Mulholland) recol- 
lected the circumstances, it was rather 
this—that there was an understanding 
made that the rates upon the lower divi- 
sion of the ratepayers should not be 
raised beyond acertain point. The hon, 
Member for Londonderry had brought 
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out so forcibly the effects which the 
change would have upon Belfast, that it 
was unnecessary for him to repeat his 
observations; but there was one point 
which the hon. Member for London- 
derry did not allude to, and that was that 
the amount of the rates upon the dif- 
ferentowners in Belfast were very limited. 
Not only were those which were rated 
below the £8 so situated that, though 
only paying one-fifth of the entire 
amount of the rates, whilst numbering 
five-sevenths of the whole in point of 
number, but the amounts were very 
much less than the rate paid by the 
higher class. One effect of the change 
proposed inthe present Bill would be that 
the rates would be assimilated—and he 
questioned very much whether that class 
for which the hon. and learned Member 
professed so strong a sympathy, would 
conceive it a boon if their rates were 
nearly doubied. He found that the 
police rate upon houses below the £8 
franchise was only 9d., and above that 
ls. 9d. in the pound. He also found 
that the general purposes rate was 1s. 6d. 
upon the class below £8, and the class 
above that 2s.inthe pound. Therefore, 
there was a very substantial equivalent 
to those who, under the present fran- 
chise, were not directly represented. 
But, further, the rates were only con- 
tributed by those who had the franchise. 
The rates upon houses below £8 were 
in all cases paid by the owner, and not 
by the occupier—he did not say that, 
indirectly, the owner did not get it in 
the rent. What was the result of the 
present system in Belfast? He believed 
everyone who had visited Belfast would 
be struck with the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the town, and that was 
mainly owing to the good arrangement 
of the present Town Council. They had 
opened new works, new streets, and had 
otherwise developed the town in a most 
satisfactory way. He was not himself 
intimate with the state of affairs in 
Dublin, but he heard that the result of 
the lowering of the franchise there was 
not satisfactory. In Dublin the fran- 
chise was similar to that in English 
boroughs; and they saw that Belfast 
had improved vastly under the present 
system, and he believed it woyld be found 
practically that the higher franchise 
gave more satisfactory results than the 
lower one. But this was a very broad 
question. It took up the whole question 
of local government and local taxation— 
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for the duties that were at present en- 
trusted to municipal corporations were 
very much more extensive than they 
were at the time when they were first 
entrusted to them. It was only last 
year, or the year before, that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
introduced a Bill on the principle that the 
ownership of property had an equal source 
of weight with the occupancy of property. 
The reason of the same principle being 
applied to municipal corporations was 
that the functions of corporations were 
not limited to paving, lighting, and 
watching ; but were extended to matters 
of large sanitary improvements, the pur- 
chase of gas and water works, &c. This 
carried the interest far beyond that of a 
mere occupant. In such a case, it was 
only just that those upon whom the re- 
version fell should have, at least, an 
equal voice in the expense. The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick had 
taken the hon. Member for Londonderry 
to task, for stating that probably if the 
municipal corporations of England were 
to be again founded they would probably 
not be founded on the same principle as 
to representation. He shared with the 
hon. Member for Londonderry that be- 
lief. He hoped that in the interests of 
Ireland the House would not pass the 
Bill, but prefer that of the hon. Member 
for Carlow, which embodied the prin- 
ciples he had mentioned. 

Mr. LAW said, he was unable to dis- 
cover that any good reason had been ad- 
vanced for making a distinction between 
Ireland and England in the matter of the 
municipal franchise. It was quite plain 
indeed that the objections of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite applied equally to Eng- 
land and Ireland. They seemed in fact 
to mourn over the course of municipal 
legislation for the last 40 years, and now 
to desire to undo what was deliberately 
done as far back as 1885; for since 
that time the municipal franchise in 
England had been an occupation rated 
franchise, as proposed for Ireland by 
the present Bill. It appeared to him to 
be extremely desirable that in all cases 
where no special reason for difference 
could be shown, the laws of the two 
countries should be assimilated. What 
was good for England ought, generally 
speaking, to be good for Ireland also; 
and, in his opinion, ought to be provided 
for both countries, if possible, by one and 
the same Act. It had indeed been urged 
by his hon, Friend who had just spoken 
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as a reason for not extending the mu- 
nicipal franchise in the way proposed, 
that sanitary powers had been conferred 
of late years on municipal authorities. 
In his view, however, that was rather 
a reason why the franchise should be 
made as wide as possible, for the poor man 
was at least quite as much interested in 
sanitary matters as the rich. He must 
say too that he agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Lime- 
rick that municipal corporations were not 
to be regarded as merely money-spending 
bodies, whose only business was with such 
matters as paving and lighting. They 
were also centres of political life and 
energy; and he should fear for the poli- 
tical life of a country whose municipal 
institutions were so reduced, perhaps, he 
might say degraded, as to exist merely 
for the purposes to which some hon. 
Members would restrict them. He 
should for these reasons give his sup- 
port to the Bill. 

Sr ARTHUR GUINNESS: Sir, I 
do not see that any advantage could 
arise from the passing of the proposed 
Bill. Some remarks have been made as 
to the excellent manner in which the 
municipal affairs of Belfast are managed, 
but I am sorry to say I cannot speak so 
favourably on behalf of the Corporation 
of Dublin as regards its works of 
usefulness. The principal citizens of 
Dublin and the largest ratepayers are, 
I am bound to say, altogether dis- 
satisfied with the corporation. The 
taxation of Dublin is almost unpre- 
cedentedly heavy, and it is increasing. 
The duties of the corporation, I am sorry 
to say, are to a great extent neglected. 
Very often when most important busi- 
ness is to be brought before that body, 
the roll is called and a quorum is not 
present. I also regret to say when 
politics are to be brought before the 
corporation there is a full attendance. 
How the reduction of the period of occu- 
pation from three years to one would 
improve the state of things I am at a 
loss to know. In the other boroughs it 
is proposed to reduce the qualification 
from £10 to what it is now in Dublin, 
which is practically a household fran- 
chise. In Dublin the number of sepa- 
rate ratings at and under £8 is 10,598, 
or 40°6 per cent of the whole, and their 
total valuation is £45,961, or 8°3 per 
cent of the whole; while the number of 
ratings over £8 is 15,519, or 59°4 per 
cent of the whole, and their total valua- 
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tion £509,147, or 91°7 per cent of the 
whole, so that in Dublin the payers of 
only 8°3 per cent of the taxation may 
possess 40 per cent of the votes. In the 
other 10 ‘municipal boroughs the num- 
ber of ratings over £8 is 20,063, valued 
at £639,843; whilst the number of 
ratings at £8 and under is 52,470, 
valued at £183,003, so that the proposed 
reduction of the qualification will confer 
the franchise on a body of new electors 
two and a-half times greater than the 
number of existing electors, although 
they will only pay one-fourth as much 
of the taxes. In fact, the payers of less 
than one-fourth of the taxation will pos- 
sess three-fourths of the votes. Theo- 
retically it may be desirable that every 
man should have a vote; but I do not 
see why property should not have its 
due weight in the administration of 
municipal affairs. Therefore, I must 
oppose the measure now before the 
House, and I entreat the House not to 
pass it, inasmuch as we have in Dublin 
an example of what may be expected in 
other corporate towns in Ireland if the 
change proposed by this Bill be made. 
Mr. M. BROOKS said, Dublin, in 
some respects, reminded him of the 
conditions of Venice, from which the 
greater part of the resident gentry had 
departed, and if its houses were not left 
in ruins, the city was, at least, nearly 
desolate. In Belfast, under the auspices 
of what he would not say was the domi- 
nant race in Ireland, but certainly the 
favoured race, prosperity had fallen in 
a very remarkable degree, and the popu- 
lation had increased, whereas in Dublin 
the population had fallen away. With 
regard to what had been done by the 
corporation of Dublin, he might refer 
with pride to the waterworks of that city. 
A supply of the purest water was brought 
from a distance of nearly 50 miles, and 
distributed, not merely in the city, but 
in the district around. In the whole 
world there was not a better or more 
efficient supply of pure water than that 
which had been secured to Dublin by the 
Corporation. He admitted that the con- 
dition of the sewerage and the streets 
would not bear comparison with Belfast 
or London; but that was not owing to 
any want of desire on the part of the 
Corporation to do what was needed. No 
one could venture to say there had been 
any malversation or misappropriation of 
money in Dublin. Indeed, he had heard 
the charge made of undue frugality, and 
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with a desire to refrain from spending 
money. They had power to borrow 
from the Government £500,000, but they 
refrained from exercising that power, 
because they believed the poorer rate- 

ayers were unable to pay the interest. 
With regard to the loyalty of the Cor- 
poration, he had been a member of it for 
20 years, and he had never heard political 
opinions advanced in it unworthy of any 
assembly in the United Kingdom. He 
had never heard within the City Hall a 
single disparagement of the Government 
or person of the Sovereign, nor had he 
ever heard any political proposition ad- 
vanced which he could have wished with- 
drawn. 

Sr ARTHUR GUINNESS rose to 
Order. He had never said there was any 
exhibition of disloyalty in the Corporation. 

Mr. M. BROOKS did not suppose his 
hon. Colleague had, for it would have 
been impossible. But the hon. Baronet 
did say that the extension of the 
franchise would make the Corporation 
exclusive. He utterly denied that that 
had been the experience of the past— 
he asserted that the affairs of the Corpo- 
ration were as well administered as those 
of any similar institution in the United 
Kingdom. 

Smrm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he hoped they would be able to discuss 
this question without travelling beyond 
its proper limits. The question before 
them simply was, whether in 11 Irish 
towns a change should be made which 
would greatly affect the constitution of 
the bodies charged with the administra- 
tion of municipal government and with 
the power to levy local taxation. The 
hon. Members who promoted the Bill 
proposed so to lower the franchise 
that it would let in a large number of 
additional voters of the poorer class. The 
Bill started on the principle stated in the 
Preamble—namely, that it was expedient 
and just that the municipal franchise 
should be the same in Ireland as in 
England. But he thought it would be 
admitted by the House that before they 
could arrive at that conclusion they 
should be satisfied on one or two points 
which did not appear to have been 
clearly proved in the debate. The first of 
these was, Had the action of the Legis- 
lature in past times with regard to 
municipal institutions in England and 
died been identical? Secondly, was 
the prevailing system of town govern- 
ment in England and Ireland, except 
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with regard to the amount on which 
the municipal franchise was fixed, iden- 
tical? and, third, were the circum- 
stances of the people of these towns 
identical in both countries? The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) had referred to the Municipal 
Reform Act for England of 1835 and the 
Municipal Reform Act for Ireland of 
1840, and to the English and Irish cor- 
porations as they existed before that day. 
The system before that time was to a 
great extent identical, for there could 
be no doubt that the municipalities 
before those Acts were passed were 
close corporations in both countries, and 
that neither householders nor occupiers 
within the municipal boundaries had, 
as such, anything to do with the choice 
of those who were to govern them and 
spend their money. The Municipal Re- 
form Acts brought about a different 
state of things in both countries; but 
they brought it about in a different way. 
Last night they had a debate on unre- 
formed corporations, from which it ap- 
peared how tenderly the English Act 
dealt with the rights of corporations 
existing before its passing, and there 
were now 78 corporations, besides the 
great Corporation of London, which 
were entirely exempt from its provi- 
sions. What was the case with re- 
gard to the Irish Act? It absolutely 
swept away all the corporations then 
existing in Ireland, and provided for the 
re-establishment of 10 of them. It pro- 
vided further that every town desiring in 
future to become a municipality could 
apply for a charter to the Government. 
Now, what led to that difference between 
the Irish and English Reform Acts—a 
difference deliberately made by Parlia- 
ment? The English Act was intended 
to inaugurate a new system of town 
government for towns in England as a 
whole, and with rare exceptions it had 
been applied to all important towns. But 
in Ireland at the time of the passing 
of the Irish Act, there was in operation 
the Act of 9 Geo. IV., under which several 
towns had placed themselves, which in- 
stituted a different system of town 
government from that which was esta- 
blished by the Irish Municipa] Reform 
Act, and was based on a more popular 
qualification. Since that date what had 
happened? He had said that only 10 
Irish towns were by the Act made muni- 
cipalities, and that power was given to 
others to come in; but since 1840 only 
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two applications for charters had been 
made, one of which had been granted 
and the other refused. He thought this 
circumstance, added to the fact that not 
fewer than 30 Irish municipalities had, 
between the Union and the Act of 1840, 
expired of inanition, proved that the 
municipal system, which was an English 
and not an Irish system, was not very 
opular in Ireland. In 1854 the Towns 
_ seca Act, the provisions of 
which were very similar to those of 
9 Geo. IV., already referred to, was 
passed, and it had been adopted by no 
less than 76 Irish towns, and many of 
these towns were more thriving and im- 
portant than some of those which were 
covered by this Bill. He thought that 
this proved that the Act of 1854 was more 
popular or more suitable to Ireland than 
the Municipal Reform Act, and that when 
they proposed simply to alter the fran- 
chise laid down by the latter Act they 
did but touch a small part of the ques- 
tion. Neither of the franchises which 
existed under the old Acts were so low as 
the qualification proposed under the 
present Bill; that fixed by the Act 9 
Geo. IV. being £5, and that under the 
Towns Improvement Act £4. There 
was under one of these Acts an owners’ 
franchise; but it seemed that the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick ob- 
jected to that, when embodied in the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Carlow. 

Mr. BUTT said, he did not object to 
that. He objected that the landlords 
were allowed to name one-half of every 
corporation. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he very much sympathized with what the 
hon. and learned Gentlemen said with 
regard to the proposal that the owners 
should select half of the corporation ; 
but the owners’ franchise was no new 
thing. He ventured to say that, viewed 
in this light, the Bill now before the 
House dealt imperfectly and but very 
partially with the franchise. He had en- 
deavoured to show that in pasttimes Par- 
liament had dealt differently with town 
government in Ireland and England, and 
consequently there was a different system 
existing in the two countries. He would 
now proceed to the more important point 
—as to how far the circumstances of the 
two countries were so identical that 
they could pass identical legislation for 
both. Viewing the legislation which had 
taken place, the presumption was that 
they were not identical. The hon. Mem- 
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ber for Londonderry (Mr. 0. E. Lewis) 
showed that there was a great difference 
in the circumstances of the occupiers in 
the Irish towns as compared with those 
in England. It was a matter of regret, 
but it must be admitted that there was 
not in Ireland, as there was in England, 
a large and influential middle class be- 
tween the higher and lower class of occu- 
piers. Comparisons had been made by 
the hon. and gallant Member (Major 
O’Gorman) between English and Irish 
towns; but he (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) 
wished to carry that comparison a little 
further on a Return issued in 1872, on 
the Motion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn. The hon. and 
gallant Member had compared Gates- 
head and Limerick, and had stated that 
Limerick, with a nearly equal popula- 
tion, had a much smaller number of 
municipal voters than Gateshead. No 
doubt the figures had been stated 
correctly ; but the circumstances of the 
two places were materially different. 
He found that in Limerick the occu- 
piers not exceeding £4 value were, in 
1872, 5,094, and the number above 
that value were 1,732. In Gateshead, 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
selected by way of contrast, matters 
were precisely the reverse. The number 
of occupiers below £4 was 1,654, and 
above that sum, 5,556. And yet they 
were asked to consider the circumstances 
as identical, and to establish an identical 
franchise. The hon. and gallant Member 
had, in the same way, compared Swan- 
sea and Cork; but in Swansea, in 1866, 
the occupiers under £4 were 2,601; above 
that sum, 8,100. In Cork, in 1872, there 
were, under £4, 6,782; abovs £4, 6,013. 
He could go on quoting figures telling 
the same tale. Any hon. Member who 
had seen an ordinary Irish town knew 
full well the miserable cabins which 
clustered on the outskirts, and nothing 
could be found to compare with these 
tenements, as a rule, in England. He 
found in Kilkenny that 69 per cent of 
the total number of separate ratings 
were below the annual value of £4. In 
Drogheda the proportion was 75 per cent, 
and in Waterford 54 per cent below that 
value. If he were told that Irish valua- 
tion was below the real value, and that 
£4 represented a higher figure, he would 
ask the House to consider what sort of a 
tenement a £1 valuation, be it high or 
low, could be considered to represent ; 
and to remember that 27 per cent of the 
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separate ratings at Kilkenny and Dro- 
gheda, and 13-9 per cent of them at 
Waterford, did not exceed even that 
figure. It was said this argument must 
not be pressed, and that higher wages 
here had something to do with the dif- 
ference; but if higher wages meant a 
better house, they also meant, as a rule, 
greater intelligence and independence 
than could be found among the occu- 
ants of these wretched cabins. The 
effect of the Bill would be to greatly 
enlarge the number of municipal elec- 
tors in Ireland belonging to this class. 
In Dublin the municipal electors would 
be increased from 5,500 to 16,000, 
and in eight other boroughs from 
5,000 to 238,000. Figures like these 
showed that the measure would have a 
very large influence in determining the 
government of the Irish municipalities, 
and with regard to the taunt that those 
who opposed this Bill begrudged the 
extensions which had been made in Eng- 
land, he thought he need not deal with 
that. The question was not what was 
good for towns’ government in England, 
but what was good for it in Ireland, 
and on that issue only he trusted the 
House would now decide. His hon. 
Friend (Sir Arthur Guinness) had touched 
upon a subject which disclosed some dif- 
ference of opinion between him and his 
Colleague; and although it was not for 
him to decide whether, under the present 
system, Dublin was efficiently governed, 
he was bound to say when his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Maurice Brooks) compared 
that charming city with a city on the 
Adriatic, he thought he was going to 
carry out his comparison by reference to 
the odours which, at certain times of 
the year, were but too perceptible on 
certain waterways in both cities. When 
his hon. Friend spoke of so many tene- 
ments being desolate, he could not but 
remember that perhaps the dislike of 
capitalists to invest their money in im- 
provements might be the very heavy rates 
which, from whatever cause, were levied 
by the municipal authorities in Dublin. 
He would not say whether Dublin was 
efficiently governed, but he had noticed 
that the duties of lighting, cleansing, 
and mending the streets were not very 
efficiently performed. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Well, writers of all kinds of politics, 
from The Daily Express to The Free- 
man’s Journal, were unanimous on this 


subject. He fully admitted the im- 
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portance of accustoming all classes of 
the people to the management of local 
affairs and the valuable character of 
that self-education. He did not de- 
fend the present limit of the Irish 
municipal franchise. He should be glad 
to see it lowered, but he ventured to say 
a far more pressing question with refer- 
ence to town government in Ireland than 
the extension of the franchise was the 
existing composition and efficiency of the 
bodies who controlled those towns. They 
ought to attempt to inaugurate munici- 
pal reform in Government as well as in 
the franchise ; and if the whole subject 
were carefully considered, it was pos- 
sible that both objects might be attained 
through the adoption of a system of local 
representation, which had been carried 
out of late in this country with satisfac- 
tory results. He meant the cumulative 
or minority system, under which the 
School Boards and some Members of 
that House were elected. He noticed 
in the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh) proposals which 
were absent from that of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Waterford (Major 
O’Gorman), substituting for a compli- 
cated and varied system of town govern- 
ment a system which had at least the 
advantage of being uniform. He (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) wished to see the whole 
question dealt with in an impartial spirit 
by the House, and therefore he trusted 
the House would not agree to the Bill, 
but that it would adopt a Motion which, 
in the event of the rejection of the 
Bill, he proposed to place on the Paper 
this Session, as he did last, for a general 
inquiry into the system of local govern- 
ment of towns in Ireland. He thought 
that this course was one which might 
result in the adoption of a change which 
would be free from the objections to 
which he considered the Bill now before 
them was liable—a change which would 
at the same time widen the basis on 
which these local institutions rested, and 
attract to the work of municipal ad- 
ministration the talent and the ability of 
the community. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 148; Noes 
176: Majority 28. 

Words added:—Main Question, as 
amended, put and agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six months, 
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SEA INSURANCES (STAMPING OF 
POLICIES) BILL—[Bmx 26.] 


(Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Norwood, 
Mr, Rathbone.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. Szrseant SIMON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, its object was to remove a serious 
evil. Where there were several distinct 
interests insured in one policy, and the 
stamp duty had been paid upon the 
aggregate, and had not been calculated 
upon each of the separate interests, the 
policy would not be available in any 
Court of Law or Equity, but for all 
practical purposes would be absolutely 
void, if the stamp duty upon the sepa- 
rate interests exceeded what had been 
paid upon the aggregate. The insurer 
was not even allowed to cure the error 
by payment of the correct amount. Now 
it continually happened that the separate 
interests were not ascertainable, where 
there wereseveral shipments from abroad, 
until the last shipment had been notified 
to the correspondent here, so that the 
law as it now stood imposed an impos- 
sible duty. The object of the Bill was 
to remedy this defect. It would enable 
the merchant, who had insured on a 
time policy on the aggregate amount of 
the shipments, and had stamped his 
policy accordingly, to cure any deficiency 
by stamping it correctly within a 
reasonable time after the separate inte- 
rests of the shipments had been ascer- 
tained. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER thought everybody would agree 
that the object of the Bill was a good 
one. The Treasury had communicated 
with the Board of Inland Revenue, and 
they had inserted certain alterations in 
the Bill, which he believed the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would accept. Under 
these circumstances, the Bill had the 
hearty support of the Government. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read a second 
time, and committed for To-morrow. 
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BURGESSES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Yeaman), 
[BILL 48.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. M‘LAREN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that in England the word “ burgess” 
and ‘householder’ were equivalent 
and convertible terms. It was so once 
in Scotland; but now burgesses had 
dwindled down to a comparatively small 
number, and the charities and other ad- 
vantages connected with the burgesses 
were now monopolized by comparatively 
a few persons. The object of this Bill 
was to assimilate the law of Scotland to 
that of England, subject to this qualifi- 
cation, that, whereas by a recent Act 
a burgess in England required only one 
year’s residence, the Bill before the 
House required three years residence, 
and required also not only that the poor 
rates should be paid, but that rates of 
every kind should be paid. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped there 
would be no objection to the second 
reading of the Bill. He had taken an 
opportunity of consulting the Lord Ad- 
vocate, and he understood that his Lord- 
ship had no objection, but believed it to 
be a good Bill, and worthy of passing 
the Legislature. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. M‘ Laren.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not think it right that he should 
allow this Bill to be read a second time 
in silence in the absence of the Lord 
Advocate. He did not actually know 
what the views of the Lord Advocate 
were upon this matter, and therefore he 
should reserve his opinion on the Bill 
until it came before Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Friday. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON 
BILL—[Bu 1.] 
(Mr. Charley, Mr. Whitwell.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Charley.) 
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Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, the real 
object of this Bill was concealed by a 
new name, and to that extent it was 
misleading—more especially as there 
was another Act in existence which was 
known~by the same title. It was for- 
merly called the Infanticide Bill; now 
it was entitled Offences against the Per- 
son. It had been well described as a 
Bill to imprison a woman because she 
was not in her mind. He had re- 
ceived a number of letters from ladies 
who said that women should not be 
held —— for the injuries they 
might inflict upon their children at the 
time of their confinement, because their 
agonies distracted them, and there was 
something painful in the idea of an 
Assembly composed entirely of men, 
and elected by men, legislating with 
such severity for the other sex. The 
crime against which this Bill was di- 
rected could not be stamped out by 
legislation. You might as well attempt 
to get rid of the smallpox by cutting out 
each pustule as to get rid of this disease 
in society by brutal repression. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
postponement of the Committee to that 
day six months. 


Amendment proposed to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day six 
months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,”—(Mr. P. A. Taylor,)—in- 
stead thereof. 


Mr. CHARLEY said, he hardly ex- 
pected that the Bill would come on that 
day, and if the House assented to the 
Motion for leaving the Chair he would 
consent to the reporting of Progress at 
once, so that more time might be given 


for consideration. The object of the 
Bill was to protect poor helpless chil- 
dren. This was the fourth time that it 
was presented to the notice of the House. 
In three previous years it passed the 
House without any opposition, and he 
could not understand why the hon. 
Member (Mr. P. A. Taylor) at the 
eleventh hour opposed it. The Bill was 
not open to the objections which had 
been raised by the hon. Member, be- 
cause it could not touch women who 
inflicted injuries on their children during 
puerperal mania, because the acts which 
it would punish must have been done 
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maliciously. The Bill rested on the 
authority of a Royal Commission com- 
ty of some of the most distinguished 

embers of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN said, that 
human nature was outraged by this Bill, 
and he should oppose it at every stage. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL also opposed 
the Bill as an attempt to deal with a 
small part of a large subject. 

Mr. DODSON suggested that the 
Bill had better be postponed at once, be- 
cause there was not time on that occasion 
to discuss this subject. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 108; Noes 
82: Majority 26. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday. 


Then other Orders of the Day being 
taken— 


It being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House till 7Zo-morrow, 
without putting the Question. 


TELEGRAPHS (MONEY) BILL. 
Resolution [February 28] reported, and agreed 
to:—-Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rarxes, Lord Joun Manners, and Mr. Wi- 
LAM Henry Smiru. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 90.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to the sale 
by retail of Intoxicating Liquors ‘in Scotland. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Rozserr AnstrutTuer, Mr. 
Datrympie, Mr. Marrianp, and Mr. Epwarp 
JENKINS. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


TRADE UNION AcT (1871) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Munpetta, Bill to amend 
“The Trade Union Act, 1871,’’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Munpetia, Mr. Tomas 
Brassey, Mr. Jacos Bricut, and Mr. Mortey. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 92.] 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 2nd March, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustuic Brrt—Second Reading— 
Referred to Select Committee — Ecclesiastical 
Offices and Fees (3). 


ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES AND FEES 
BILL.—(No. 3.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue ArcunisHor or CANTERBURY, 
in moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, their Lordships would 
remember that last year he introduced a 
Bill which dealt with a portion of the 
difficult question of Ecclesiastical Fees. 
It provided that all persons hereafter 
appointed to any of the offices treated 
of in this Bill should hold the same 
subject to such regulations as to fees 
as might hereafter be made by Parlia- 
ment and should make the returns to the 
Treasury of the amounts they received. 
While the Bill was under discussion the 
noble and learned Lord upon the Wool- 
sack declared that he concurred in a 
hope expressed by the right rev. Prelate 
the Bishop of Carlisle that that small Bill 
might be regarded as a solemn pledge 
that the whole question of fees would be 
dealt with without delay; and he (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) also expressed 
his concurrence in that view. In 1872a 
Bill, of which the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury) took charge dealing with 
the whole question, was carried through 
this House, but did not make progress 
in the House of Commons; and that 
measure was in succession to Bills, hav- 
ing the same object, introduced in 1870 
and 1871, one of which was the pro- 
duct of the labours of a Select Commit- 
tee of their Lordships’ House. Their 
Lordships would therefore see that the 
question was not a new one, that it 
had been very thoroughly considered, 
and that there was great difficulty 
in passing any measure with regard 
to it. It would give some idea of the 
difficulty and complication of the ques- 
tion with which they had to deal when 
he stated that as he was informed there 
were more than 100 Acts of Parliament 
relating to ecclesiastical offices, and that 
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about 60 of them were still in full force, 
The present measure, so far as it dealt 
with ecclesiastical offices and fees, was as 
much as possible a reproduction of the 
well-considered Bills introduced in the 
previous Sessions by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury), to whom all who 
took an interest in the question of ec- 
clesiastical fees were so much indebted. 
But first their. Lordships must con- 
sider for a moment whether it was wise 
or necessary to press any measure upon 
the Legislature on this subject. It was 
an opinion not uncommonly held by those 
who had not looked into the matter that 
the whole of the offices to which this Bill 
referred were sinecures, that the duties 
performed by the persons who held them 
were of no use to anybody, and that the 
sooner the whole system fell to pieces 
the better. But he thought that those 
who had examined the question would 
be of opinion that the offices proposed to 
be preserved in this Bill were necessary 
for the welfare of the Church and the 
community, and that in seeking to regu- 
late and to diminish the number of these 
offices he was undertaking to make 
really effective an important part of the 
machinery of the Church. He need 
hardly point out that when a young man 
was ordained to the ministry of the Es- 
tablished Church he acquired certain 
civil privileges; and consequently some 
registration of the act of ordination was 
indispensable in order that his civil 
rights might be secured. Again, when 
a building was set apart for the services 
of the Church and the celebration of 
marriages, civil consequences resulted 
from the ecclesiastical acts performed 
which made a careful registration abso- 
lutely essential. Again, inconvenience 
would of course arise if the clergy were 
under no discipline, and unless there 
were means of inspecting the mode in 
which their duties were discharged, or 
of punishing any offence which they 
might commit in derogation of their 
sacred character. The act of visitation, 
therefore, was of a judicial nature, 
and the proceedings accompanying it 
must of course be registered ; and there- 
fore certain officers, who were not dis- 
tinctly ecclesiastics and yet had to do 
with these ecclesiastical matters, had 
been called into existence. Institutions, 
collations, and inductions of the clergy 
into their offices were all matters involv- 
ing important civil consequences, and 
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certain officers were necessarily required 
to see that these various acts were duly 
and properly performed, and that a re- 
gister of what had taken place was pro- 
perly kept, in case future civil action 
arose with reference to them. As he 
had said, a great number of officers had 
sprung into existence whose duty it was 
to watch these various judicial processes. 
But he was not prepared to say that the 
number of such officers was not exces- 
sive, and it was one of the objects of this 
Bill to unite different offices in the same 

erson, and thereby diminish the num- 
to. He, as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, had the honour of commanding the 
services of a Dean of the Arches, a Master 
of the Faculties, a Registrar of the Court 
of Arches, a Registrar of the Court of 
the Faculties, a Vicar General, a Re- 

istrar of the Vicar General’s Office, a 

hancellor of the Diocese of Canterbury, 
and a Registrar and a Deputy Registrar 
of the Diocese, besides a Secretary and 
Apparitors. As it would be absurd 
to suppose that the duties of these per- 
sons were so onerous that they could not 
be united this Bill proposed to reduce the 
staff. Officers of thelikecharacter, though 
not quite so numerous, existed in every 
diocese; and in addition there were 
the Archidiaconal officers; for, though 
the Archdeacon’s Courts had been abo- 
lished, officers of those Courts still 
existed. The fact was, that the existing 
machinery was partly the remnant of an 
old system altered by legislation ; but, as 
a matter of fact, two or three persons in 
each diocese might perform the whole of 
the work for which a large staff was now 
maintained. Up to 1857 the Dean of 
the Court of Arches had to do with 
not only the ecclesiastical business of 
the Province of Canterbury, but with 
the whole of the marriage law as it 
then existed in that Province; and 
the Dean presiding over the Prerogative 
Court had to do with testamentary affairs. 
But in 1857 a change took place—testa- 
mentary and matrimonial causes were 
withdrawn from the Archbishop’s Court, 
which was consequently left in a some- 
what ruinous condition. When a new 
Court of Probate and Divorce was estab- 
lished, the late Lord OCranworth, who 
was at that time Lord Chancellor, was 
asked how the Judge of the Arches Court 
was to be remunerated in future for the 
work which he was to be called upon to 
discharge—the amount he received as 
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Judge of that Court being about £15. 
From 1857 till this year the difficulty was 
overcome by the ee of Canter- 
bury asking the Judge of Admiralty to 
undertake the duties of the Arches Court. 
Thanks were due to the learned Judges 
who complied with that request; but 
delays naturally arose in the discharge of 
the business of the Arches Court, which 
ought to be completed with as much 
despatch as possible. The delays arose 
from no want of diligence on the part 
of the learned Judges—they were in- 
evitable under the arrangement exist- 
ing at the time. Under the new Judi- 
cature Act it became no longer possible 
for the Judge of the Admiralty Court to 
hold an ecclesiastical office. The question 
therefore arose, how, under existing con- 
ditions, the Judge of the Court of Arches 
was to be remunerated? It was indis- 
pensable that a conclusion should be 
arrived at on that point. Last July 
a noble and learned Lord—who was not 
now present (Lord Penzance)—under- 
took the duties of the Judge of the 
Arches Court, and in the present Bill it 
was proposed that a system should be 
established whereby proper remunera- 
tion should be given to the holder of the 
office now filled by that noble and learned 
Lord. The amount of that remuneration 
was left open in the Bill; and the same 
course was adopted with regard to the 
remuneration of several other officers. 
Before settling the question of remune- 
ration, care should be taken to secure, 
so far as the regulations of Parliament 
could effect it, that all persons to be 
appointed were perfectly fitted to dis- 
charge their duties. It was accordingly 
proposed that all persons who held the 
office of registrar or any other office 
dealt with by the Bill should discharge 
the duties of their office in person, and 
that the registrars as well as the chan- 
cellors should have certain legal quali- 
fications—such as should give security 
to the country that they were fitted for 
the discharge of their duties. The time, 
perhaps, was past when there could be 
any very serious abuse in that way ; but 
still it was a fact that not very long 
ago the office of registrar was held in 
one diocese by a gentleman who was a 
missionary of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and who, he (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) supposed, had been in the 
enjoyment of the post since the time he 
was in his cradle. Again, it was not so 
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very long ago when a noble and learned 
Lord, while speaking vigorously in their 
Lordships’ House against the present sys- 
tem, was reminded by a right rev. Prelate 
who interrupted him that he himself was 
aregistrar. The noble and learned Lord 
was so surprised that he could scarcely 
continue his argument. There had been 
a great deal of difficulty in obtaining a 
statement of the amount of fees which 
were at present collected by the various 
ecclesiastical officers; but a very mode- 
rate computation made them amount al- 
together to £46,000. Of these marriage 
licences produced about £18,000 ; gene- 
ral fees to Bishops’ officers, £21,000; 
and, so far as he could ascertain, the fees 
paid to archdeacons and their officers, 
£7,000. That he believed to be the 
lowest and most moderate calculation. 
Looking carefully into the matter, it would 
appear that by giving effect to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and assigning fair 
salaries to the several officers employed, 
a saving of about £10,000 a-year might 
be effected. It might be hoped, there- 
fore, that when the system which this 
Bill would establish was brought into 
working order, there might be brought 
about a diminution in the fees now paid 
Some of the 


by the clergy and others. 
fees were unpalatable in themselves, and 
others were unpalatable by reason of the 
mode in which they were collected. 
Visitation fees—which he thought were 
not immoderate in atiount—were ex- 
tremely irritating for the second of those 


reasons. But in some cases almost as 
heavy a fee had to be paid on giving up 
an office as on being appointed. It need 
scarcely be said that such a fee was un- 
palatable. It was now proposed that all 
ecclesiastical fees should be paid over to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; but to 
provide against any encroachment on the 
Common Fund of that Commission, it 
would be enacted that in respect of those 
fees, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
should not pay out more than they 
received. There was an apparent excep- 
tion to this in the provision for the 
payment of £200 to be paid to arch- 
deacons; but they were entitled to this 
sum under an existing Act of Parliament, 
though they had not yet received it in 
full. To sum up, offices were to be united; 
the number of officers was to be dimi- 
nished ; legal qualifications were to be in- 
sisted on before any person could be ap- 
pointed to office ; the officers were to dis- 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 


{LORDS} 
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charge their duties in person ; hereafter 
all ecclesiastical fees, the subject of the 
Bill, were to be paid into a General Fund 
and distributed in the way of salaries, 
It was desirable that the civil machinery 
of the Established Church should be such 
as to command respect. It was not de- 
sirable to try and prop up a system which 
was tottering to itsfall—they oughtrather 
to put their house in order, and make 
due provision for the proper discharge of 
duties which were essential to the main- 
tenance and the welfare of the Church. 
He anticipated that there would-be no 
violent or very manifest opposition to the 
Bill; but there would be a steady, he 
might say stolid determination on the 
part of some persons that it should share 
the fate of other attempts in the same 
direction. The great danger to the mea- 
sure lay in the fact that sufficient in- 
terest would not be manifested in its 
favour, and that the views of those who 
feared that it affected vested interests 
would prevail. This fear was not well 
founded, because the greatest care had 
been taken to preserve vested interests. 
The majority of the ecclesiastical officers 
now living were valuable servants of the 
Church, and to them the country was 
greatly indebted for the zealous dis- 
charge of their duties, and they had no 
reason to fear any injustice from the 
right rev. Bench. He would earnestly 
commend the Bill to the consideration of 
their Lordships, and trusted that they 
would now give it the second reading. 


Moved ‘That the Bill be now read 
2°.” —( The Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY con- 
sidered the Bill as one of great im- 
portance to the interests of tiie Church, 
and the thanks of their Lordships were 
due to the most rev. Prelate for its in- 
troduction. The measure would abolish 
many sinecure offices, and consolidate 
many more. But it would be necessary 
to amend the Bill in Committee. As to 
that part of the Bill which dealt with 
fees, he did not know whether the House 
of Commons would agree to the payment 
of fees by stamps; but he, for one, 
thought that would be an improvement. 
Great changes had of late years been 
effected by legislation in our ecclesiastical 
system, and it was desirable that the 
Chancellor and other high officers of the 
dioceses should be barristers of good 
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standing, and that the registrars should 
do their duty in person, and not by 
pec The most rev. Prelate had 
calculated the fees at only £46,000 a- 
year; but he (the Ear! of Shaftesbury) 
thought the amount would be much 
larger—he thought it would be found 
they would realize £71,000—that was 
the amount at which it was estimated in 
1871. He objected strongly tothe 42nd 
clause as containing a principle which 
he felt sure their Lordships would never 
approve. That clause was as follows:— 

“From and after the commencement of this 
Act no churchwarden shall be admitted to office 
unless he produce a certificate of his appoint- 
ment, signed by the chairman of the gy | at 
which such churchwarden was appointed. Such 
certificate shall be made on a printed form, 
bearing a stamp of the value of five shillings, 
supplied  f the registrar of the diocese at the 
expense of the churchwarden. Such church- 
warden shall be entitled to be repaid the cost of 
such stamp from any funds applicable to the 
maintenance and repair of the parish church of 
the parish of which he is churchwarden, or to 
the expenses of conducting Divine service in 
such church. Where more than one church- 
warden is appointed at any vestry the certifi- 
cates of such appointment may be made on one 
form without any additional stamp. Nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed to 
exempt any churchwarden from any duty which 
may now be imposed upon him to attend visita- 
tions and to be admitted to office and to make 
presentments and answers to articles of inquiry 
thereat ; but no fee shall be paid at such visita- 
tion by any churchwarden. The expression 
‘churchwarden’ in this section shall be con- 
strued to include ‘ sidesman.’”’ 


He thought that subjecting the church- 
wardens by Act of Parliament to a fee 
of 5s. was in itself objectionable; but 
nothing could be more objectionable 
than giving churchwardens the power 
of repaying themselves out of funds ap- 
plicable to the maintenance and repair 
of the parish church, or to the expenses 
of conducting Divine service. Such a 
power would dry up all voluntary sources 
of supply. In his opinion, now that the 
Diocesan Courts were practically abo- 
lished, the whole of the ecclesiastical 
fees ought to be thoroughly revised, and 
not dealt with in the piecemeal manner 
proposed by this Bill They pressed 
with great heaviness on the parochial 
clergy, and, as far as they were con- 
cerned, he thought that the greater part 
of them ought to be abolished alto- 
gether. 

Tue Arcusisnor or YORK pointed 
out that the Diocesan Oourts were by 
no means practically abolished—on the 


{Manon 2, 1876} 
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contrary, their efficiency, he hoped, 
would be greatly increased by recent 
legislation. It was true that one class 
of cases were taken from those Courts, 
but two large and important classes were 
left to them. With regard to the dis- 
erepancy in the aggregate value of the 
fees as estimated by the most rev. Pre- 
late and by the noble Earl, it should 
be remembered that the estimate of 
£46,000 excluded the fees of the Arch- 


tdeacons, £3,600, and those of the Sur- 


rogates, £6,800, which would bring the 
gross total of the most rev. Prelate 
up to £56,000. In many departments 
there would be a saving of from 40 to 50 
per cent in the fees to be paid. 

Tux Eart or POWIS objected to the 
measure as one which had a tendency to 
destroy the independence of the several 
Dioceses, by sweeping away all the fees 
into one fund, to be administered in an 
almost irresponsible manner. The Bill 
was really neither more nor less than a 
Bill to provide a salary for the new 
Ecclesiastical Judge under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. The question 
was, whether this money could not be 
raised without this Bill, which would 
disturb all the present arrangements for 
collecting and paying ecclesiastical fees 
throughout the country. He thought 
the payment by stamps would only 
augment the confusion. 


iscount HALIFAX also objected to 


the 42nd clause. At present, in the case 
of many parishes the fees for the admis- 
sion of Churchwardens was not paid. 
The Churchwardens had no legal right 
to recover the amount from a voluntary 
church rate. In other churches, the 
funds for the proper maintenance of the 
services were derived from the offertory ; 
but if people found that their offerings 
were to be applied to the payment of 
these fees to a general fund the offerings 
would probably be much reduced. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not intend to offer any objection to 
the second reading of the Bill. His 
noble Friend (the Earl of Powis) had 
stigmatized the Bill as a measure in- 
tended to provide the salary for the 
Judge under the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act ; but, so far from that being 
the fact, there had been several Bills 
with similar objects brought into their 
Lordships’ House before the Public 
Worship Regulation Act was even pro- 
posed. He would not go into the ques- 
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tion whether or not the Bill went far 
enough as to the reduction of fees, but 
the measure comprised a great many 
details with regard to the amalgamation 
of various offices which would require 
very careful consideration. The collec- 
tion of fees by means of stamps was 
proposed in some of the former Bills; 

ut it was held to be very questionable 
whether they could be conveniently and 
satisfactorily collected in that way. Hav- 
ing regard to the complicated nature of 
many of the details he would suggest to 
the most rev. Prelates that their Bill 
would have a better chance of progress- 
ing if it were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee than if it were dealt with in 
Committee of the Whole House. If 
that course were adopted, Her Majesty’s 
Government would render the most rev. 
Prelates all the assistance in their power. 

Lorpv DYNEVOR thought the Bill 
did not go far enough in the regulation 
of fees, for there were many ecclesias- 
tical fees which the Bill did not touch. 
He also objected strongly to the 42nd 
clause; and thought that, as the office 
of churchwardens was not a pleasant 
one and had no emolument whatever 
attached to it, no new burden should be 
put upon them. 

Tue Arcusisnop or CANTERBURY 
said, he would adopt the suggestion 
thrown out by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee. He wished to point out that the 
measure did not propose to lay any fresh 
burden upon churchwardens. Those 
officers were at present called upon to 
pay fees varying from 18s. downwards, 
and it was proposed to reduce the fees 
to an uniform 5s. all over the country. 
With reference to the remarks of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Powis) on the 
subject of the transfer to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners of official buildings 
belonging to registries, those buildings 
in which the work of the registry was 
conducted were expressly excepted from 
the Bill, and therefore they would not 
pass into the hands of the Commission- 
ers. All the suggestions that had been 
made would receive the most careful 
attention when the measure was before 
the Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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And, on March 7, the Lords following were 
named of the Committee :— 


L. Abp. Canterbury. V. Halifax. 

Ld. Chancellor. V. Cardwell. 

M. Salisbury. L. Bp. Gloucester and 
Ld. Steward. Bristol. 

E. Shaftesbury. 
E. Stanhope. 
E. Powis. 

E. Nelson. 


L. Bp. Ely. 

L. Strafford. 

L. Hatherley. 

L. Winmarleigh. 


APPEALS—STANDING ORDER. 
RESOLUTION. 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that his 
object in proposing the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice, of a new 
Standing Order with regard to the num- 
ber of Law Lords sitting to hear ap- 
peals in their Lordships’ House was 
this—that the Bill relating to the Appel- 
late Jurisdiction of the House, which 
had been introduced by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, con- 
tained a similar provision fixing the 
minimum number of Law Lords who 
were to sit and determine appeals. 
Under these circumstances, it was de- 
sirable that the House, which had ample 
power to do so, should of its own act Co 
that which the statutable enactment 
would require to be done. He humbly 
conceived that whatever was required 
to be done could be done by their Lord- 
ships themselves without any legislation, 
and in the manner provided by this 
Resolution. The object of the provision 
was to meet the evil that had been dwelt 
upon very much, of a single Law Lord 
sitting with two lay Peers to hear and 
determine appeals. The Standing Order 
which he proposed would make no dif- 
ference in the practice of the House. It 
would only provide that three noble 
Lords, qualified by their previous pro- 
fessional training, should sit on the 
hearing of appeals, and would not pre- 
clude any other noble Lords from attend- 
ing at such hearings. 


Moved to resolve, That no Appeal or Cause 
in Error shall be heard and determined unless 
there be present at such hearing and determina- 
tion not less than three Lords holding, or who 
have held, some of the following high judicial 
offices; that is to say, the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of. Great Britain or Ireland, or of Judge 
of one of the Superior Courts of Law or Equity 
in England, or of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice or Court of Appeal in England, or of 
the Court of Session in Scotland, or of the 
Superior Courts of Law or Equity in Ireland.— 
(The Lord Redesdale.) ‘ 
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Ordered, That the said Resolution be declared 
a Standing Order, and that it be entered on the 
Roll of Standing Orders of this House. 


Lorp DENMAN said, he was en- 
tirely opposed to the Resolution of the 
noble Lord, the effect of which would 
be, that if only two Law Lords and 
a third Peer were present ready to 
make up a quorum, parties, and attor- 
nies and counsel, even if anxious to 
proceed, would be obliged to wait for 
the appearance of some Judge of Appeal 
whose qualifications were not yet finally 
settled. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that he did not intend to raise any oppo- 
sition to the Resolution of his noble 
Friend. On the contrary, the state of 
things which his noble Friend proposed 
to bring about by his Resolution was 
analogous to that which would be pro- 
duced under the Bill which had been 
lately introduced to their Lordships’ 
notice. There was at present no danger 


of their not having the assistance of the 
requisite number of Judges, as so many 
of his noble and learned Friends were 
able and willing to give their attendance 
for disposing of the legal Business of 


the House; but he agreed that it was 
advisable that provision should be made 
for the attendance of not less than three 
official personages on the hearing of 
appeals. 

Lorpv HATHERLEY said, he would 
not oppose the Resolution, but wished 
to point out that the wording of the 
Resolution was too narrow, as it would 
exclude a Judge of the eminence of the 
late Lord Kingsdown. 

Eart GRANVILLE was afraid that 
such constant changes in the constitution 
of the appellate tribunal would by no 
means add to its dignity. 


On Question? resolved in the afirma- 
tive. 


Ordered, That the said Resolution be 
declared a Standing Order, and that it 
be entered on the Roll of Standing 
Orders of this House. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


{Marcu 2, 1876} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 2nd March, 1876. 


MINUTES.]— New Memsers Sworn — Wil- 
liam Beckett Denison, esquire, for East Ret- 
ford; James Clifton Brown, esquire, for 
Horsham. 

Scrpiry—considered in Committee—Anmy Esti- 
mMATES—Committee—Rr.P. 

Resoxvution 1n Commitree—Merchant Shipping 
(Salaries, &c.] 

Pustic Birts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Cattle Disease (Ireland) * [94] ; Protection to 
Growing Crops (Scotland) * [95]. 

Second Reading—Council of India (Professional 
Appointments) * [69]. 

Committee — Exchequer Bonds (£4,080,000) * 
[89]—x.v. ; Consolidated Fund (£4,080,000) * 
—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Sea Insurances (Stamping 
of Policies) * [26-93]. 

Third Reading—Marriages (Saint James, Bux- 
ton) * [79], and passed. 


CHURCHYARDS—OWSTON CHUCH- 
YARD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS (for Mr. 
Wanppy) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it 
is true that the Vicar of Owston had 
caused a tombstone in the churchyard 
to be taken up and turned round, and 
placed close to another tombstone so as 
to conceal the inscription upon it, solely 
because the said inscription contained 
the following words: ‘A consistent 
member of the Wesleyan Society up- 
wards of 60 years?” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received a letter from the 
vicar, in which he stated that the tomb- 
stone in question was in the position in 
which it was placed nearly 50 years ago 
at the head of the grave facing the east- 
ward. The vicar went on to say that no 
member of the family was now living in 
the parish, and 10 years ago the same 
grave was used for the interment of a 
person belonging to another family whose 
relatives placed another stone at the head 
of the grave which partially obscured 
the first. He thought that this was a great 
pity; but if the facts had been as they 
were stated on the Question he should 
have thought it a most improper pro- 
ceeding. 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA—REGULA- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 

Under Secretary of State for India, 
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Whether any new regulation has been 
made by the Secretary of State for 
India, or has been submitted by him to 
the Government of India, regarding the 
selection and education of candidates for 
the Civil Service of India; and, if so, 
whether they will be laid before Parlia- 
ment ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : A very 
voluminous correspondence has passed 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Civil Service Commissioners and the 
Government of India upon the present 
mode of selecting and educating candi- 
dates for the Civil Service of India. The 
Secretary of State does propose certain 
alterations in the present system; but 
these alterations do not apply to the 
method of selection, but to the subse- 
quent training of the selected candidates. 
The whole of these Papers are in the 
printer’s hands, and will shortly be pre- 
sented to Parliament. 


METROPOLIS—TEMPLE BAR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARDS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he purposes taking any steps 


with reference to the removal of Temple 
Bar, which is now in so dangerous a 
condition as to necessitate carriages 
passing through it at,a foot pace, and 
causes risk as well as obstruction to the 
traffic in that crowded thoroughfare ? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had placed himself in commu- 
nication with the Lord Mayor on the 
subject, and he found that negotiations 
were going on in the City of London 
with the Office of Works and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works as to what was 
to be done with Temple Bar. He was 
told that in the meantime there was no 
danger to anyone passing through, and 
he hoped that before long a final con- 
clusion would be come to on the matter. 


NAVY—COLLISION OF THE ‘“‘ALBERTA” 
AND THE ‘ MISTLETOE.” 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. T. E. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he has 
instituted any inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the collision between the 
‘‘ Alberta” and the ‘‘ Mistletoe ;”’ and, 
if so, whether he will state the result of 
such inquiry to the House ? 


Ur. Lyon Playfair 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether any 
inquiry was made by the Admiralty into 
the circumstances under which the yacht 
‘* Mistletoe” was run down in August 
last ; and, if he will lay upon the Table 
of the House any Report or Correspond- 
ence on the subject; and, whether any 
payment has been made or sanctioned 
by the Admiralty to anyone as solatium, 
or for expenses incurred through the 
disaster; and, if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the particulars of 
any such payments, and any Correspond- 
ence relating thereto ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, he pro- 
posed to layPapers relating to the col- 
lision between the Alberta and the 
Mistletoe upon the Table, which would 
give the information required. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT — 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, If he can now 
state to the House, the number of Public 
Elementary Schools (Church, British, 
Roman Catholic, and Board, respec- 
tively) in England and Wales on the 
3lst August 1874 and 1875, respec- 
tively ; the number of scholars on the 
register, and the number of children in 
average attendance at such Schools at 
the above dates; the amount of volun- 
tary contributions for maintenance of 
such Schools in each of the above years ; 
and, the number of civil parishes (ex- 
elusive of London and Municipal Bo- 
roughs) under School Boards, as com- 
pared with the number not wader School 
Boards, on the 1st January of the pre- 
sent year ? 

Viscount SANDON: If I were to 
answer all the details to which my hon. 
Friend’s Question refers, I should occupy 
an inordinate portion of the time of the 
House with a mass of figures very diffi- 
cult to follow. I propose, therefore, to 
lay on the Table of the House a full 
statement of the facts he wishes to 
know, and only to give now the leading 
figures. The total number of voluntary 
public elementary schools in England 
and Wales in August, 1874, was 11,341; 
and in August, 1875, 12,081. The num- 
ber of board schools at the same date in 
1874 was 826; in 1875, 1,136. The 
number of scholars on the register in 
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voluntary public elementary schools in 
1874 was 2,276,576; in 1875, the num- 
ber was 2,392,333. 'The number of 
scholars in average attendance in the 
same schools was, in 1874, 1,540,466 ; 
in 1875, 1,609,895. The number of 
scholars on the register of board schools 
in 1874 was 221,026; in 1875, 351,967. 
The number in average attendance at 
the same schools was, in 1874, 138,293; 
in 1875, 227,285. The amount of volun- 
tary contributions to the voluntary 
ublic elementary schoo!s was, for 1874, 
£602,836; for 1875, £675,565. The 
number of civil parishes, exclusive of 
London and municipal boroughs, under 
school boards, was, on the Ist of 
January, 1876, 2,005; the number of 
civil parishes without school boards was, 
at the same date, 12,077. 


Metropolis—- 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS—PARO- 
CHIAL RELIEF.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware that considerable 
dissatisfaction exists among the working 
men of Merthyr and the mining districts 
of South Wales owing to the omission 
from the Parliamentary Register, and 
thereby the practical disfranchisement, 
of several hundreds of their number who 
earned the money they received from 
the parish, during the lock-out last 
year, by breaking stones; and, whether 
money received in payment for work 
done is to be regarded as “ parochial 
relief or other alms,”’ in the sense which 
disqualifies the recipient from being a 
voter ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that no complaint had been made 
from working men of Merthyr and South 
Wales that they had been disfranchised 
because they had received parochial 
relief. The law with regard to the 
matter was laid down in 2 & 3 Will. IV. 
c. 45, sections 35 and 386, and declared 
that the receipt of parochial relief should 
disqualify, under certain circumstances, 
the persons receiving it. That enact- 
ment was extended to counties by 
31 Vict. c. 102, and it was a question 
for the revising barrister whether parti- 
cular persons came under the disqualifi- 
cation, and his decision was subject to 
an appeal. He understood that in the 
present case no appeal had been made 
against the decision of the revising bar- 


{Marcu 2, 1876} 
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rister, and he need hardly add that the 
Home Secretary had no jurisdiction in 
the matter. 


ARMY—THE RESERVE.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther any and what effect has yet been 
given to the following paragraph in the 
Recruiting Regulations, and, if not, 
whether it is intended to give effect to 
the same : 


‘‘ Within such limits as may from time to 
time be prescribed, soldiers may, on the recom- 
mendation of their commanding officers, and 
with their own free assent, after three years’ 
Army service, pass to the Reserve, and complete 
in that force the unexpired portion of their 
engagement.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the soldiers in the United King- 
dom had already been allowed so to 
retire, but no application had been re- 
ceived from those on foreign service. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK—STATE 
OF ROTTEN ROW.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEASE asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that the 
riding ground in Rotten Row is much 
out of repair, and in some places dan- 
gerous ; and, what instructions are given 
to the park keepers and police as to loose 
dogs, which jeopardise the safety of 
those riding on horseback ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: My atten- 
tion had been called some weeks ago to 
the unsatisfactory state of Rotten Row. 
The orginal mischief arose from very 
hard frosts with heavy falls of snow and 
rapid thaws. As soon as I was made 
aware of the state of things, orders were 
given, and for the last fortnight the 
whole of the staff connected with Hyde 
Park has been employed in trying to 
remedy the evil. I hope that when a 
little dry weather sets in, Rotten Row 
may be again found to be what it ought 
always to be. With respect to the se- 
cond part of the Question, the hon. 
Member is not, perhaps, aware that the 
custody of Hyde Park is intrusted, not 
to the gate-keepers, but to the Metro- 
politan Police, and there is a clause in 
the Parks Regulation Act which enables 
them to stop loose dogs or loose riders, 
or, indeed, any other hotheaded persons 
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who, in pursuit of their own pleasure, 
are likely to endanger the safety of the 
general public. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ DEVASTATION.” 
QUESTION. 


Caprain NOLAN (for Mr. A. Moore) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the Admiralty have received 
any Report on the behaviour and sea- 
going qualities of H.M.S. ‘“ Devasta- 
tion”’ since last leaving this country ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay such Re- 
port upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, a Report 
with reference to. the subject had been 
received and would be laid upon the 
Table. 


POST OFFICE—THE TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether the re- 
commendations of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners embodied in the recent Order 
in Council will apply to the provincial 
telegraph staff ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Order in 
Council would apply to that portion of 


the staff which was strictly clerical. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—SIR DANIEL 
LANGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK, who had given Notice of 
his intention to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Sir Daniel Lange has been dismissed 
by his co-directors from the office of 
director of the Suez Canal Company, 
remarked that his Question had to some 
extent been answered in Zhe Times of 
that morning, and he desired now to 
put it in a different form — namely, 
Whether Sir Daniel Lange has been 
dismissed by the directors of the Suez 
Canal Company from the position of 
representative of the Company in Eng- 
land; and, if so, what was the cause of 
his dismissal ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
no Notice had been given of the Ques- 
tion in its amended form, but that the 
answer to it had been anticipated by the 
letter in Zhe Times to which the hon. 
Member had referred. The information 
contained in that letter was on the 
highest authority—namely, that of M. 


Lord Henry Lennox 


{COMMONS} 
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de Lesseps—and the cause of the with- 
drawal of Sir Daniel Lange from the 
position he held in the Company was 
clearly stated. The Government had no 
information on the subject further than 
that published in Zhe Times, and he 
could only refer the hon. Member to the 
letter in question. He might add that 
from M. de Lesseps’ statement in The 
Times it was perfectly clear that Sir 
Daniel Lange had never been a director, 
but had been merely a salaried officer of 
the Suez Canal Company. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—BLACKWOOD’S 
“NIGHT HELM INDICATOR.” 
QUESTION. 


Cotone: NAGHTEN asked the First 
Lord of the Adwiralty, If, with a view 
to the prevention of collisions at sea, 
and consequent loss of life, he will 
sanction a trialon Her Majesty’s ships 
of Sir F. Blackwood’s ‘‘ Night Helm 
Indicator ?”’ 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, an indica- 
tor of the same kind had already been 
tried, and he did not know what advan- 
tage would be derived if the question 
were brought forward again. He had 
not been able to give the matter much 
consideration, which, however, he would 
do before he came to a final decision on 
the subject. 


OWNERS OF LAND (IRELAND)— 
IRISH “DOMESDAY” BOOK, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, What is the cause 
of the delay in the Parliamentary pub- 
lication of the Returns of the Owners 
of Land in Ireland, similar to those 
which nearly a fortnight since were 
published respecting the Owners of Land 
in England ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
am informed that the reasons for the 
delay in the publication of the Irish 
Domesday Book are — first, that the 
official instructions for the work were 
not issued to the Irish Local Government 
Board until January, 1873, some months 
later than in England; secondly, that 
the local work fell on the clerks of the 
unions, who could only devote their 
leisure time to it, and, as the unions are 
very large, this caused much delay. I 
am happy to say that the work has now 
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gone through the Press, and is expected 
to be ready for presentation about 
Easter. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT said, that there 
was a Return which was furnished to 
the Government before the Land Act 
was brought in, which gave an admi- 
rable account so far as he was a judge; 
and he should think that if the Govern- 
ment laid that Return upon the Table 
it would be very satisfactory to the 

ublic. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
said, he was afraid that the Return 
would not answer the purpose, for it 
would not be correct down to the present 
time. The Return for Ireland would be, 
as far as possible, precisely the same as 
that for England. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY RECRUITING.—RESOLUTION. 


Captain NOLAN, in rising to move 
—‘ That the.inducements to enter the 
ranks of the Army ought to be in- 
creased,’’ said, that in the absence of 
full information as to the increased in- 
ducements to enter the Army, of which 
they had heard, he had found it necessary 
to proceed with his Motion. He had no 
doubt that the Secretary of State for War 
had done his best to make an advan- 
tageous change in the condition of non- 
commissioned officers; but, unfortunately, 
he was not the only person to be con- 
sidered, and so the hopes of non-com- 
missioned officers as to additional pay 
had not been realized. With regard to 
the class of recruits now entering the 
Army, military officers as a rule spoke 
of them as being up to the mark, and 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, speak- 
ing from personal inspection of the men 
at the recruiting depét, had charac- 
terized them as highly satisfactory. He 
(Captain Nolan) had lately been in a 
very favourable position for forming an 
opinion onthissubject, and his impression 
was that in three or four yearsthe recruits 
they were now obtaining would makevery 
fair soldiers indeed. A great many of the 
men went close to the figure, and had to 
be passed by special authority. But the 
point that struck him most was the almost 
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total absence of any reference to the true 
character of the men, it being taken 
upon their own statement. Often it was 
difficult to judge whether the materials 
were good or bad, owing to the differ- 
ence which was presented between a man 
in uniform and a man in civilian’s dress. 
It was far better to depend upon statis- 
tics than on individual impressions, and 
private Members were in a disadvantage 
in that respect, because those supplied to 
the House were a year behind, whilst 
the Secretary of State for War had them 
made up tothe time when hespoke. He 
found from the Returns for 1874-5, that 


-there were 93,114 men serving that year 


in the British Islands. Of that number 
1,853 were in prison; 5,582 deserted, 
and as if the men did not return within 
three weeks their names were struck off 
the strength of the Army and were not 
put on again until their return, therefore, 
he put them down as 400. There were 
14,000 courts martial in and out of the 
British Islands, and of that number he 
put down 300 as absent on trial and not 
in prison. There were 15,868 men under 
the age of 20; and of the 1,648 men 
discharged for bad character, he put 
down 1,200 in these Islands. These 
figures showed the strength of the Army 
to be 19,621, which was anything but 
satisfactory. In Russia no man was 
taken into the ranks under 21, and in 
Germany under 20, knowing how useless 
it was to take men as efficient at 17 or 
18 years of age, and when it was tried 
by the First Napoleon, in 1813, after the 
Battle of Leipsic, the young troops broke 
down. Last year General Symonds, 
Inspector General of Fortifications, had 
brought the pecuniary view of this sub- 
ject before the members of the United 
Service Institution. That gallant officer 
laid it down as a rule that no recruit 
should be received into the Army at a 
lower age than 20 years, and he caleu- 
lated the cost of his training to the 
country when he was enlisted at a lower 
age than that. If a lad of 17 enlisted 
in the Cavalry he did not become of 
use as an efficient soldier for three years, 
and cost the country £318. If he was 
18 years of age he would cost the country 
£236; whereas had he been enlisted when 
just close upon 20 years of age he would 
have cost only £62 for his training, so 
that there would be a saving of £174, 
which was equivalent to 1s. 10d. per day, 
spread over the remaining years of the 
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man’s service. If a lad of 17 years of 
age enlisted in the Infantry his training 
cost £132 more than it would have cost 
if his enlistment were delayed until he 
came within eight or nine months of 
being 20 years of age. Spreading that 
over the three years which remained of 
his years of service, it amounted to 3s. 7d. 
a-day more than his pay ; and taking the 
annual average of lads enlisted under 
20 years at 10,000 (in 1873it was 15,868), 
it appeared the country might be saved 
£1,000,000 by giving up the practice of 
enlisting those who were under 20 years 
of age. The Secretary of State for War 
would no doubt say, that because 20,000. 
had enlisted during the last year that 
the soldier was satisfied with his position. 
The statistics for the five years pre- 
vious to 1873 showed that 6,110 left on 
completing their first period of service ; 
12,000 men purchased their discharge ; 
5,703 were allowed to leave the Army 
before.their period of service had ex- 
pired; 8,000 were discharged as bad 
charecters, and 17,594 deserted, which 
showed that the men were not satisfied 
with their condition. But then how, it 


might be asked, was it that men were 
found to enlist if they were not satisfied 
with the terms which they obtained ? 


Seventy or 80 years ago our system of 
recruiting was conducted in a way totally 
different from that which now prevailed, 
and the recruiting sergeants used to de- 
pend very much on treating men at the 
public-house ; but within the last 12 or 
14 years all that sort of thing had been 
given up, and it was no longer sought 
to enlist men by placing them under the 
influence of drink. Our hopes now of 
securing the services of grown men as 
recruits—for it was not, he thought, a 
wise course to adopt to enlist mere lads 
—depended very much on the induce- 
ments we held out to them, and the 
extent to which we were prepared to 
compete with the employer of labour in 
the labour market. With regard to pay 
an Infantry soldier received nominally 
14s, per week, one half of it being in 
rations, &c. There was a deduction of 
6d. for stoppages, for which the men got 
an equivalent, which made it actually 
13s. 6d.; but if 1s. 10d., the value of 
his pension, was added, because as he 
only enlisted for six years, he was not 
likely to get much benefit from his 
pension, he would receive 15s. 4d. The 
ordinary rate of agricultural wages in 
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the North of England was from 18s. to 
22s., although in the South it might not 
be more than 13s. or 148., it being still 
lower, perhaps, in some parts of Ireland. 
It should, however, be borne in mind 
that a man seeking higher wages would 
go, not to the South of England, but to 
the North, where he would be likely to 
find a better market, and that, as thin 

now stood, an unskilled labourer would 
have to give up 4s. 6d. a-week to enter 
the Army. He did not attach much 
consequence to promotion from the ranks, 
because up to the present time only 115 
men who were not Riding or Quarter- 
masters had risen from the ranks, so 
that the ordinary soldier’s chance of 
promotion was 1,000 to 1. The only 
position to which the vast majority of 
the private soldiers could hope to rise 
was that of a non-commissioned officer ; 
and the man who attained that rank was 
rather below the position of a North- 
umberland labourer. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was no wonder that we 
were obliged to fall back on immature 
men quite unfit forwar. The only other 
Army raised by voluntary enlistment was 
that of the United States; and there they 
had to contend with the same difficulties 
as we had in this country. The pay of 
American soldiers was, before the civil 
war, $13 a month, and it was raised to 
$16 during the civilwar. After the war 
it was reduced for one year to $13. In 
that year there was more desertions than 
previously; but in the next year, when 
the pay was again raised to $16, the 
number of desertions fell off very con- 
siderably. The American soldier was 
much better treated than ours with 
regard to rations and clothing. Our 
Infantry private got ls. a-day, and out 
of that he had to pay about 6d. for a 
portion of his clothes and rations. In 
this respect there was a great discrep- 
ancy between the United States and the 
English Armies, leaving much room for 
improvement on one side. The question 
of non-commissioned officers was not 
merely one of supply and demand. A 
recruit knew that about one-half of 
the men eventually became non-com- 
missioned officers, and consequently the 
amount of pay given to the sergeants 
would draw men into the Service. With 
regard to inducements to enter the Army, 
he thought we might spend our money 
most profitably on the non-commissioned 
officers, and beyond this he had no theory 
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whatever. Any inducement which might 
be offered ought, in his judgment, to be 
spread over the whole Army, and no dis- 
tinction not previously existing ought to 
be made between one corps and another. 
By getting men of good character we 
should do away with a very great deal 
of desertion. If we held out better in- 
ducements to enter the Army, we should 
be able to pick and choose, which we 
could not do at present, the result being 
that we now got many men of bad 
character. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, in the proposals he was about to 
make, would be able to change sub- 
stantially the present state of affairs. 
He begged, in conclusion, to move the 
Resolution which stood in his name. 


Army Reeruiting.— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the inducements to enter the ranks of the 
Army ought to be increased,’ — (Captain 
Nolan,) 


—instead thereof. 


GeneraL SHUTE fully agreed with 
the general terms of the Motion of the 


hon. and gallant Member for Galway, 
and said that the inducements to enter 
the Army must be increased as the short 
service system came into operation. He 
could not endorse all the remarks of the 
hon. and gallant Member, although he 
thought many of them were valuable in 
the extreme, and the House must recol- 
lect that his hon. and gallant Friend had 
lately had many opportunities of being 
thoroughly up in this subject. It was a 
great advantage to have in the House 
Gentlemen who either were actually 
serving or who had lately served in the 
Army, although some persons thought 
that officers on full pay ought not to sit 
in Parliament. Of course officers on full 
pay ought particularly to avoid questions 
of discipline; and, indeed, in his opi- 
nion, such questions ought to be regarded 
as altogether foreign to the debates of 
the House of Commons. The country 
ought to be most grateful to the present 
War Minister for his determination to 
combine the strictest economy with effi- 
ciency. It was easy for irresponsible 
outsiders to say that they should give 
larger inducements to men to enter the 
Army; but if this were not done with 
discretion certain -people would say— 
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‘Here are the Tories come into power 
again, and there is a large increase of 
the Army Estimates.”’ Some very extra- 
ordinary statements were occasionally 
made to the more unintelligent portion 
of their constituents on naval and mili- 
tary matters. The other day an elo- 
quent Hibernian, addressing a mob, 
asked them what was the use-of all the 
twaddle which had been uttered about 
ironclads, and after referring to the fate 
of Admiral Byng, declared his opinion 
that a public execution in Trafalgar 
Square under the shadow of the glorious 
Nelson Column would do more good than 
any number of speeches in the House of 
Commons. He rather thought the orator 
considered that the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ought tobethevictim. More must 
be spent upon the Army if we wanted a 
really efficient one. Like other employ- 
ers of labour, we must make the service 
better worth having. As it was, one- 
fourth of our regular soldiers were ineffi- 
cient from youth, character, or crime, not 
including men in hospital, who were 
always more numerous in the case of a 
youthful army than of one matured. The 
Army surgeons might, he thought, do 
more to prevent the possibility of boys 
of 15 passing themselves off as youths of 
19; but the fact remained that in all the 
regiments which represented maturity 
by the standard of stature—such as the 
Guards, the Artillery, and the Heavy 
Cavalry—we were short of men. He con- 
fessed that when he was Adjutant he 
preferred youths as recruits because they 
were more easily moulded into good sol- 
diers. But then, with a system of long 
service, there was ample time for this 
work of conversion. He was not now 
going to advocate long service. A Re- 
serve was positively necessary to meet 
the requirements of modern warfare, and 
they could not have a Reserve unless 
they had short service, and they could 
not have short service unless they had 
some means by which they could secure 
men of better character and of more ad- 
vanced age. The real fact was that, to 
use the vulgar proverb, old birds worth 
having were not to be caught by chaff. 
When he last spoke he had given eight 
suggestions, and regretted that they had 
not been reported. He knew, of course, 
that Members could not expect their 
speeches to be fully reported except those 
delivered from the front benches. Still, 
it was to be regretted that the points of 
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professional speeches were not appre- 
ciated and given. He did not, however, 
blame the reporters—perhaps it was 
hardly to be expected that they could see 
the points of professional speeches, and 
he had therefore sent a copy of the eight 
suggestions to which he referred to a 
local paper, in which they had thus been 
correctly reported. He was strongly in 
favour of a proposal made in 1872 by 
Captain O’Hea, who inspected the drill 
of the industrial schools of London for 
the Society of Arts—namely, that the 
boys should be drafted at the age of 16, 
when their parochial maintenanceceased, 
into local depéts, there to be trained 
until they were 18, and then put into the 
Army. It was calculated that in the 
London district alone 3,000 recruits might 
be obtained by acting on that proposal, 
and they would be soldiers of a better 
stamp and more suitable for promotion 
to the rank of non-commissioned officers 
than the great majority of men enlisted 
under the present system. Admitting 
that the inducements with regard to men 
would be expensive, only just let them 
think what was done with regard to the 
officers by the late Government. They 
had abolished Purchase and the whole 
plan of retirement ; the cost to the coun- 
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try would be £38,000,000, and he only 
wished that half that sum had been spent 
on the men. He was immensely glad to 
see that it was proposed to concentrate 
two or three corps on a strategical point, 
because the mere collection of so large a 
force at a given place would be a most 


valuable manoouvre. If 150,000 men 
were concentrated, say, at Redhill, and 
bivouacked there, even though it were 
for only one night, put in position, and 
sent home next day, it would be worth 
more than dozens of sham fights. The 
questions affecting the Army and Navy 
were not of mere Military and Naval, 
but of great national importance. They 
were the only real insurance of this 
country ; and if they had a great channel 
misfortune and a great land misfortune, 
and London and Woolwich were ever at 
the mercy of an enemy, they would have 
to pay four times as much as France. 
He was sure that neither the House nor 
the country would grudge the expense 
that was undoubtedly necessary for their 
Army and Navy, provided the increased 
cost would ensure efficiency. 

CotoneEL MURE said, that the end 
of next year, when the men who had 
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joined the Army for three years began 
to go out, the difficulty which they at 
present had to contend with would be 
trebled. It was curious to look back 
into the history of the inducements which 
had been given from time to time to the 
Army. If they recalled to mind the pay 
which the soldier had in the days of 
bounty and pensions, they would find 
that whilst the demand in the labour 
market had been multiplied, they had 
reduced the inducements which were 
offered to men to become soldiers. They 
had also in a great measure increased 
the labour of the soldier; so that they 
had these three conditions—namely, a 
far larger demand on the labour market, 
decreased pay for the soldier, and in- 
creased work. It had been said that it 
was beginning now to be acknowledged 
and understood that after all the Army 
was only a branch of the labour market. 
He should like to ask how the head of 
any private firm would be able to get 
men if, while increasing the work re- 
quired of them, he at the same time de- 
creased their pay. It was said—‘ Oh, 
but the condition of the soldier is im- 
proved; we give him now facilities for 
private theatricals and entertainments 
in barracks, education, and things of that 
kind.’”’ Well, supposing an employer of 
labour went to his workmen and said— 
‘‘T will increase your work and decrease 
your pay, but will give you compulsory 
education and some facilities for private 
theatricals.”” Why, any employer, of 
labour who adopted such a means of 
trying to get men would be looked on 
as a lunatic, and his firm would pro- 
bably soon come to ruin. The ques- 
tion was—What were they to do? It 
was a curious thing that even now, not- 
withstanding the enormous difficulties 
they had to contend with, the Press, and 
many men apparently qualified to judge, 
entertained a strong opinion that by 
short service they would facilitate re- 
cruiting in the face of the increased 
demand on the labour market, which 
was the inevitable result. He thought 
nothing would be more calculated to 
injure the Army than to have shorter 
service, unless they at the same time 
considerably increased the pay, so as to 
get a better class of man. His hon. 
and gallant Friend (Captain Nolan), 
who had introduced this subject in a 
very able and comprehensive speech, 
had pointed out that one of the means 
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by which they might the better induce 
men to enlist would be by offering 
greater advantages to non-commissioned 
officers. In that he (Colonel Mure) cor- 
dially agreed, and he was glad that 
the Secretary of State for War had 
taken the matter into consideration in 
the Army Estimates. There was one 
oint which he (Colonel Mure) would 
Fike to press on the right hon. Gentle- 
man; he had now, not only for non- 
commissioned officers but for privates, 
offered increased pay—for the deferred 
pay must undoubtedly be regarded as 
an increase—but he could assure him 
that one of the reasons why they had 
such difficulty in procuring men of a 
venturous spirit as recruits was the feel- 
ing that there was an immoral atmo- 
sphere in the Army. That was always 
a difficult and dangerous subject to talk 
about; and when one had been in the 
Army oneself it seemed, to use a popu- 
lar expression, like fouling one’s own 
nest. But they had the fact that year 
after year between 1,600 and 1,700 men 
were poured out of the Army as bad 
characters ; and he would like right hon. 
Gentlemen to consider how far men of 
the right stamp were deterred from en- 
tering the Service by the knowledge that 
bad characters were indiscriminately ad- 
mitted. He knew, of course, that if they 
laid down a rule that no man should 
be permitted to enter the Army without 
producing a certificate that he was not 
a felon, they would in some sense di- 
minish the number of recruits. But 
then it was clear they would not have to 
turn out of the Army every year 1,600 
or 1,700 men as bad characters, and 
therefore, on the whole, they would be 
none the worse off in regard to numbers. 
By enlisting men of bad character they 
corrupted and destroyed very many other 
young men of merely weak character. 
It would be curious to know how many 
of the 1,600 or 1,700 who were annually 
discharged from the Army were bad 
characters when they originally joined, 
and how many had become bad through 
entering the Army, and being there con- 
taminated by vicious company. As a 
general rule, the tendency of military 
life and discipline was to improve a 
man’s character, and it was satisfattory 
to know that in a great measure regi- 
mental life had the effect of turning 
many bad, weak young fellows into good 
soldiers. But it appeared to him that a 
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great deal of that social good was swept 
away by the evil practice of bringing 
felons and other bad characters into the 
Army to contaminate their comrades.” 
He thought it would be worth while for 
the right hon. Gentleman to try the ex- 
periment of refusing to accept a recruit 
unless he produced a certificate from his 
clergyman or the magistrates of his dis- 
trict to the effect that he was not a felon. 
In addition to the other plans which had 
been proposed, he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would take this one into 
serious consideration. 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY said, that 
the great problem was how to draw into 
the ranks a better class of men, and the 
Minister for War was proceeding in the 
right direction by giving better pay to 
non-commissioned officers and deferred 
pay to private soldiers. The great dis- 
crepancy which existed between the pay 
in civil and military service ought by 
degrees to be diminished. He was there- 
fore grateful to the right hon. Gentleman 
for proposing to increase the pay of the 
Guards; they had always had larger 
pay than regiments of the Line, and it 
should be remembered that the expenses 
they were bound to incur were greater. 
He would be glad if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could see his way to increase 
the pay of the soldiers of the Line, and 
he believed that many of the reforms 
which we all wished to see introduced 
would be greatly facilitated by getting 
a better classof men. Able as a civilian 
Minister for War might be, and tho- 
roughly as he might have acquainted 
himself with the details of his Depart- 
ment, there was one thing he could not 
learn, and that was how men would be- 
have when they were brought in face of 
the enemy. Those men who enlisted 
and then deserted and robbed us, and 
then enlisted and deserted and robbed 
us again, and went on doing so, some- 
times, as we had seen lately in the police 
reports, as many as 17 times, in foreign 
service were apt to leave their comrades 
in the lurch. Although he had not seen 
service since the Crimean War, he was 
not absent a day during the two years 
in the Crimea, and he had seen all the 
great engagements and many of the 
actions in the trenches, and he said de- 
liberately that because a man wore a 
red coat it was no reason he should be 
ahero. Although a soldier might not 
run away, he could, if he were so in- 
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clined, avail himself of a great many 
excuses to evade his duty and keep him- 
self out of danger; and from his (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay’s) experience he should 
say that the class of men now coming 
into the Army were not the sort of men 
he should like to rely on. It was most 
essential to get good, reliable men, and 
that could only be done by offering 
higher pay and greater advantages than 
were at present enjoyed by the rank 
and file of the Army. Now that the 
short service system was coming into 
operation, and men were to be passed 
rapidly through the ranks, if they were 
not of a higher class than at present the 
result might be to bring discredit on the 
Service by distributing through the coun- 
try a set of men who were unworthy of 
having worn the Queen’s uniform. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would say 
that it was necessary that the pay of 
a soldier should be assimilated to the 
pay of a policeman or of a porter at 
a railway, and would ask the House 
to sanction that, he (Colonel Loyd Lind- 
say) thought it would do more towards 
putting the Army on a proper and satis- 
factory footing than any changes which 
the right hon. Gentleman might have 
introduced. 

Caprain NOLAN expressed a wish to 
withdraw his Motion. [‘‘No!’’] 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Army— Military 


ARMY—MILITARY SCANDAL AT 
HYTHE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SANDFORD, in calling atten- 
tion to the recent military scandal at 
Hythe, said, it appeared that there pre- 
vailed among the officers there, as among 
many of our regiments, two practices 
which he thought were most disgraceful 
—namely, that of breaking into an 
officer’s room, and on some occasions 
pouring water on him, which was called 
“drawing ;” and that of breaking into 
an officer’s room and scattering about 
the contents, which was called ‘ making 
hay.” An officer at Hythe in the course 
of last autumn became unpopular with 
his brother officers. They practised 
‘drawing ’’ upon him, which he did not 
report; but he did report them when 
they practised ‘“‘ making hay” in his 
room. ‘The consequence of his reporting 
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them was that late one evening upon 
the public parade at Folkestone he was 
forced to enter into a pugilistic en- 
counter with them. Several other officers 
stood round, kept a ring, and prevented 
the astonished public ae interfering. 
The language used by the officers, he 
was sorry to say, was of such a descrip- 
tion that he would not venture to repeat 
a single word of it to the House. This 
affair was also reported ; a Court of In- 
quiry was held, and certain sentences 
were passed. When the country had to 
pay £14,250,000 for the Army, it was 
only right that they should know the 
state of its discipline ; but the particular 
reason why he called attention to this 
occurrence was that he wished to show 
to the House the light in which conduct 
of the kind he had described was viewed 
by the authorities, as indicated by the 
sentences passed. What was done to 
the officers who had broken into a 
brother officer’s room, and he (Mr. 
Sandford) believed poured water upon 
him upon the firstoccasion? They were 
simply ordered to join their regiments. 
Was that a real punishment? He had 
always understood that, according to 
military discipline, the senior officer 
present was held responsible; but on 
this occasion that officer did not appear 
to have been even reprimanded. Neither 
had the officer in command of the depét 
been reprimanded for allowing such 
scenes to occur under his eye. When 
the second case occurred, and there was 
a Court of Inquiry, the delinquents 
were called up for punishment. One 
was dismissed the Army, and another 
was ‘‘condemned to wear his uniform.” 
The latter sentence he would not further 
allude to, than by simply observing that 
a mistake had been made at the Horse 
Guards in the wording of the sentence. 
An officer concerned in the “ drawing” 
was only slightly reprimanded. When 
he found these facts, that the senior 
officer had not been reprimanded, and 
that the officers implicated in these 
transactions had only been slightly re- 
primanded, it seemed to him that the 
War authorities were almost condoning 
the offence. They had heard lately of 
insubordination among the men; but 
how could they expect subordination 
among the men when there was insub- 
ordination among the officers? Some 
persons, he knew, thought his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
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War was indifferent on this subject; 
but he believed that his right hon. 
Friend wished to put down conduct such 
as that which had been referred to. He 
believed that the Commander-in-Chief 
also desired to put itdown. Who, then, 
was it that stood between their wishes 
and the just enforcement of military dis- 
cipline? It was not his present inten- 
tion to move for the Reports of the 
Court of Inquiry, because to do so would 
appear to imply a Vote of Censure upon 
the Secretary for War or the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. All he now asked 
was that real measures should be adopted 
to put down the disgraceful practices to 
which he had referred. He understood 
that circulars were sent down to the 
officers in command; that officers were 
asked whether any practical joking was 
indulged in, and that none was reported, 
though such proceedings were heard of. 
He did not wish the sham circular 
should be sent round; but that the 
officers commanding districts, and the 
senior officers, should be held respon- 
sible for occurrences of this kind. If 
his right hon. Friend would give him a 
satisfactory assurance upon this subject, 
he would only be too happy to allow 
this question to be buried in oblivion ; 
but if, on the other hand, such assurance 
were not given, he would on the earliest 
opportunity move an Address, praying 
Her Majesty to take energetic steps to 
repress such disorders. 


ARMY—KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE rose to call atten- 
tion to the proposed re-erection of 
Knightsbridge Barracks on the present 
site, in reference to which he had given 
Notice to move— 


“That, having regard to the Report of the 
Barrack Commission of 1863, which pronounces 
the site of the Cavalry Barracks at Knightsbridge 
to be ‘ especially objectionable,’ and considering 
that the width of ground available for their re- 
erection on that site, already insufficient, will be 
further diminished to the extent of thirty feet 
by the proposed widening of the Knightsbridge 
Road, this House is of opinion that the said 
Barracks ought not to be rebuilt on their present 
Bite.” 


He was aware that, by the Forms of the 
House, he could not press the Motion to 
a division, and he would content himself 
by calling attention to the subject of it 
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before the House went into Committee. 
This question had given rise to much 
misrepresentation and prejudice, and he 
wished, in the first place, to make a few 
disclaimers. He disclaimed the charge of 
intending, by this Motion, to throw any 
imputation upon those admirable troops 
who now occupied the Knightsbridge 
Barracks. He had not come down there 
to place himself in the ridiculous position 
of a householder who had female mem- 
bers of his establishment who might be 
subjected to the insults of brutal and 
licentious soldiers. During the time he 
had lived in the neighbourhood he had 
never to his knowledge seen a soldier of 
the Life Guards either drunk or in any 
way misconduct himself. He disclaimed 
being on that occasion the organ of any 
interested agitation. If there were any 
persons specially interested in the re- 
moval of those barracks from their 
present site they were the landowners 
whose property faced them. Those land- 
owners were, first, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners; secondly, the noble Lord 
the Member for Down (Lord A. E. Hill 
Trevor); and, thirdly, the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry). 
Neither of those three had ever directly 
or indirectly taken any part in the agita- 
tion on that subject. That agitation, no 
doubt, had been promoted by those who 
experienced the inconvenience resulting 
from the narrowness of the road in that 
neighbourhood, and it was a matter of 
comparative indifference to those persons 
whether the barracks remained on their 
present site or not, provided the road was 
widened. The Knightsbridge Barracks 
were erected in the time of the Lord 
George Gordon’s riots, about the end of 
the last century. They were constructed 
according to the sanitary views of the 
period ; they were not intended to accom- 
modate women or children, and they 
stood at a very inconvenient angle to the 
road. The first official mention he found 
of them was in the Report of the Barrack 
Commissioners in 1863, who reported 
that they were the worst barracks in the 
Kingdom, owing to their defective con- 
struction and the difficulty of effecting 
any improvement in them, and that the 
site was most objectionable. The men’s 
rooms were placed over the stables, the 
smell of which saturated the whole of 
the barracks, while there was very little 
free circulation of air. He did not wish 
to enter into any controversy with the 
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illustrious Duke at the head of the Army, 
and if it had been stated that an atmo- 
sphere impregnated with ammoniacal ex- 
halations was fit for Her Majesty’s troops 
he would not venture to question that 
statement, not having sufficient know- 
ledge on the subject; but he would 
commend its consideration to the medical 
Press and those who were best qualified 
to form an opinion on the matter. The 
first move on the subject originated with 
the Chelsea Vestry in 1863, who repre- 
sented the condition of the barracks to 
the then Under Sceretary for War (Earl 
De Grey), who stated that there were no 
barracks in the United Kingdom so bad 
as Knightsbridge Barracks for the ac- 
commodation of the Household Troops, 
and that it had long been the wish of the 
Secretary for War to remove them and 
make proper improvements. In 1867 
again a deputation on the same subject, 
headed by the Duke of Westminster and 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of London (Mr. Lowe), waited on Sir 
John Pakington (now Lord Hampton), 
who appeared to be much agitated by 
doubts, and could not arrive at any con- 
chision on the matter; but he said he 
was struck with the suggestion of the 
right hon. Member for the University 
that the barracks should be removed to 
Chelsea. General Peel was the first who 
suggested the Millbank site, which was 
afterwards taken up by the late Govern- 
ment. There were certain unsavoury 
associations about Millbank, through its 
connection with the prison, which might 
make gallant men not like to occupy 
barracks there; but if the prison had 
been removed according to the plan of 
the late Government he believed the 
proposal would have been sound, at least 
financially. Last year an outbreak of 
scarlet fever, or, as the Secretary of 
State for War called it, of scarlatina, 
occurred at the Knightsbridge Barracks, 
causing great alarm in the neighbour- 
hood, and he received a Petition to pre- 
sent from 800 householders of all ranks 
living in the neighbourhood, praying 
that something might be done. The 
Secretary of State for War then appeared 
much disinclined to do anything in the 
matter, saying that those barracks were 
the most favourite barracks in the King- 
dom, and that the men were especially 
fond of them. He believed, however, 
that he might now congratulate the right 
hon. Gentlemen on having since changed 
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his mind. The logic of facts had proved 
too much for him; the barracks had 
taken matters into their own hands by 
their subsidence, and the gallant troops 
had to yield to necessity. He had not 
yet seen the plans of the Government, 
but supposed the House would hear 
something respecting them in the course 
of the evening. He believed they might 
be fairly described as involving the 
widening of the road 30 feet, and the 
rebuilding of the barracks on ground 
before reported by the Barrack Commis- 
sioners to be insufficient, and which was 
now to be curtailed throughout the entire 
length by no less than 30 feet. He had 
spoken to many military men on the 
subject, and, amongst others, to Lord 
Sandhurst, who stated that, as a matter 
of common sense, it was absolutely pre- 
posterous to propose to rebuild the bar- 
racks on such a site. What he (Mr. 
Yorke) particularly wished to impress 
upon the Government was this, that this 
was practically a question of the health 
of the soldier. Of course, if the site were 
the only one available, then the £100,000 
should be expended on the re-erection of 
the barracks. But was that so? He 
had the authority of a gentleman of con- 
siderable experience, Captain Douglas 
Gort, for saying that, in his opinion, 
another site could be found which would 
be very much better than the present. 
The area occupied by the Royal Military 
Asylum at Chelsea was over 10 acres, 
and the expenditure of £20,000 would 
provide all the additional accommodation 
that would be required ; while, at a cost 
of £40,000, military schools to replace 
those now existing could be erected in 
the country. The adoption, therefore, 
of the Royal Military Asylum for the 
purposes of the barracks would save a 
sum of £40,000, and the boys attending 
the schools could not but be benefited 
by the change. But he was told that the 
great objection to the removal of the 
barracks was founded on strategical con- 
siderations. It had been said by the 
illustrious Duke the Commander-in- 
Chief in ‘another place” that he infi- 
nitely preferred the present site to any 
other for strategical purposes. He (Mr. 
Yorke) had received many military 
opinions on the point, but there was no 
unanimity amongst them. If it were 
necessary that troops should be quartered 
in the Park, there were other sites avail- 
able there which were much better than 
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the present narrow one. Let them take, 
for instance, the Deputy Ranger’s lodge, 
garden, and paddock, and they would 
have an excellent site, where Cavalry 
would be placed in the immediate vicinity 
of the powder magazine, with its 
1,500,000 cartridges, which were now 
protected by one gallant sentry. They 
had no reason whatever-—under the pre- 
sent excellent Government, in which he 
had the fullest confidence—to apprehend 
an outbreak of civil disorder; but they 
should remember that during three years, 
according to the present proposal, the 
Park would be without the presence of 
the military. He had suggested these 
sites for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and should take another opportu- 
nity of again referring to the subject. 
It had been said that certain persons in 
the neighbourhood were greatly inte- 
rested, and would benefit by the removal. 
No doubt the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and some other persons would 
gain by the increased value of their terri- 
tory, because instead of looking upon a 
high and ugly wall they would be able 
to look into a beautiful garden. He 
would only add, in reference to the ques- 
tion of site, that the barracks might be 
built on the eastern portion of the ground 
occupied by the Exhibition; and if the 
building was to have, as the illustrious 
Duke said it would, a handsome eleva- 
tion, it would look exceedingly well if 
placed in that commanding position, 
where it would have all the strategical 
advantages which had been pointed out 
as necessary. He did not think the House 
would be content that £100,000 should 
be spent on the re-building of the bar- 
racks on their present site. When they 
compared the care which was taken of 
the health of the soldier with that which 
was taken of the convict and the pauper, 
it seemed to him that the natural order 
of things was reversed. For his part, 
he considered that soldiers should be 
better cared for than paupers, and 
paupers than criminals. Instead of that, 
however, sanitary conditions were more 
rigorously attended to in prisons than in 
workhouses, and in workhouses than in 
barracks. If the Government carried out 
the present ill-considered scheme, it 
would, he believed, be but another and 
a signal instance of the absurd manner 
in which such matters were conducted in 
this country. He hoped, however, that 
better, counsels would prevail, and he 
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humbly submitted that, in consideration 
of the health of the soldier, the confined 
space at Knightsbridge was utterly un- 
suited for the re-construction of the bar- 
racks on the present site. 

Mr. FORSYTH, in supporting the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend, desired 
earnestly to disclaim any intention of 
casting the slightest imputation upon 
the soldiers occupying, or who had 
occupied, Knightsbridge Barracks. If, 
however, they were angels in white robes 
and with waving wings, the objections 
to the present site would remain. Now 
that new barracks were to be erected, 
the best possible site for the purpose 
ought to be chosen. Two objections 
had been urged against the removal of 
the barracks—first, that vicinity to the 
Park was necessary for the purpose of 
evolutions; and, next, that it was desir- 
able to have troops in the Park to be 
ready in case of civil tumult. The first 
objection was met by the fact that if 
the barracks were placed at Millbank or 
Chelsea, a trot of 10 minutes would 
bring the troops to Hyde Park. With 
regard to the second objection, it should 
be remembered that for 100 years it had 
not been necessary to put down tumult 
or sedition in London by calling in the 
aid of the military. The people of this 
metropolis were the most law-abiding 
people of any country in the world, and 
he was sorry to hear the probability of 
sedition or insurrection assigned as the 
reason for continuing these barracks on 
the present site. The real objection was 
not that the soldiers were not orderly, 
but that unsightly buildings, such as 
music-halls, public-houses, and tobacco- 
nists’ shops, which now fronted the 
barracks, must be stereotyped as long 
as the barracks remained. The autho- 
rity of the great Duke of Wellington 
had been cited in favour of these bar- 
racks; but since his time an admirable 
access had been opened up from Mill- 
bank to the City, so that soldiers could 
go at a hand gallop all the way along 
the Thames Embankment, except in 
turning round the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to get upon the Embankment. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, at the banquet of the Royal 
Academy the year before last, had pic- 
tured the idea of Pericles walking from 
Trafalgar Square to the Mansion House, 
and had described the ugliness he 
would see; but he (Mr. Forsyth) would 
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say, let us imagine Pericles setting out 
from Kensington to go to — House. 
He would pass by palatial structures, 
squares, terraces, and gardens, and the 
Albert Monument, with its beautiful 
sculptures, until he came to a narrow 
isthmus, with a dingy red brick wall on 
one side, and a congeries of the ugliest 
houses in the metropolis on the other. 
Pericles would surely think that he had 
already passed through London, and 
was entering some insignificant village 
on the east. As to pecuniary interests, 
he (Mr. Forsyth) certainly lived not far 
from the Knightsbridge Barracks, but 
he did not believe it would make £5 a- 
year difference in the value of his house 
if they were pulled down.. A lady, how- 
ever, could not walk with comfort from 
Prince’s Gardens to Sloane Street with- 
out hearing sounds and seeing sights 
which must be offensive. It was said 
in praise of Augustus that he left 
Rome of marble, having found it of 
brick. It was not likely that any Eng- 
lish Government would do this for 
London, but it ought to take every op- 
portunity of beautifying the metropolis ; 
and he trusted that this opportunity 
would not be lost to rid the neighbour- 
hood of a building which must be un- 
sightly and unseemly. 

Mr. HAYTER said, he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would accept the 
Motion. During the riots in Hyde Park 
it became necessary to have 250 troopers 
to assist the police; but when the Ca- 
valry came out they had not acted until 
the Infantry were drawn up in line with 
fixed bayonets, when they formed on their 
flanks. Consequently, if such proximity 
was necessary for the security of Hyde 
Park, they must build Infantry barracks 
also. Whyshouldnotthe Government uti- 
lize the present barracks at Kensington ? 
They were built only 15 years ago, and 
could accommodate 200 Household In- 
fantry, and there were stables for 60 
troop horses. ‘There was some addi- 
tional space which the Government 
might obtain at a small expense, and 
the barracks might easily be made to 
accommodate a regiment of Household 
Cavalry. The troopers at the Knights- 
bridge Barracks never went into the 
Park except for exercise, and the Ken- 
sington Barracks would be equally near 
for that purpose, while they would be 
half a mile nearer to the evolution 
ground at Wormwood Scrubbs. 
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Barracks. 
Sm JAMES HOGG opposed the Mo- 


tion. He could bear professional testi- 
mony to the usefulness of Hyde Park 
for exercising the Cavalry in the 
Knightsbridge Barracks. It might be 
that 100 years had elapsed since the ° 
military had been employed in aid of 
the civil power; but he had been in 
Knightsbridge Barracks when two re- 
giments of Cavalry and a force of In- 
fantry, Artillery, and police were as- 
sembled in readiness, in the event of a 
breach of the peace ; and it might again 
be necessary, when the popular mind 
was excited, to have soldiers of various 
arms in the best strategical positions 
ready to act. Barracks had been spoken 
of as necessarily unsightly; but he 
could not see why, if the present build- 
ing were pulled down, the barracks to 
be built in their place should not be as 
handsome as any other building. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
War Office had met each other in a 
liberal spirit in regard to the widening 
of the road opposite to the barracks, 
and when the present eyesore was re- 
moved he had no doubt that the new 
building would be an ornament to the 
metropolis. As to the character of the 
soldiers, he believed that a better body 
of men than the Life Guards and the 
Blues never had the honour of serving 
the Queen. There was no connection 
whatever between the existence of the 
barracks and the existence of the houses 
opposite. When soldiers had leave of 
absence it was for a specific purpose; 
it was not for the purpose of hanging 
about the public-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the barracks, which they 
would not be likely to do, because if 
they were seen they would expose them- 
selves to having leave refused in future. 
Therefore, the public-houses were not 
frequented by the soldiers on leave, 
and, if the public-houses were a local 
nuisance, it was the fault of the licensing 
magistrates, and not of the military au- 
thorities in keeping the barracks there. 
If the houses opposite were of the ugly 
character that had been described, why 
did not the freeholders pull them down 
and build something else? When the 
thoroughfare was widened he hoped the 
improvement would effect all the change 
that could be deemed necessary. That 
the district was a healthy one he knew 
from the experience of himself and of 
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the space of 18 years. He hoped the 
Government would abide by their deter- 
mination to keep the barracks where 
they were. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK said, there 
was no doubt that all those living in the 
neighbourhood would rather have the 
barracks in some other place. He had 
nothing to say against the character of 
the soldiers, and he was very much 
annoyed to hear one officer after another 
in this House saying things most dis- 
paraging to the reputation of the men 
in many ways. He was quite of 
opinion of the illustrious Duke, who 
said in ‘‘ another place” that he would 
be prepared at a very short notice 
to go anywhere with our troops; but 
although the men might go to fight 
our battles, we did not want them at 
all times in our immediate neighbour- 
hood. The language which was used 
by the soldiers was not all that could be 
desired by those who might be passing 
accompanied by ladies, and he hoped 
the Government would consider the de- 
sirability of removing the barracks to 
some other place. The public of the me- 
tropolis would be pleased if another 
site were chosen, and there were really 
no strategic reasons in favour of the 
present position. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, it had always 
‘ hitherto been argued that it would be 
wasteful to pull down barracks which 
were sufficient for the purpose for which 
they were intended, and which he un- 
derstood the Secretary of State last 
year to say were good, and answered 
very well for their purpose ; and under 
those conditions he, for one, had never 
joined in any agitation for the removal 
of the barracks. But now he was told 
that the barracks were tumbling down, 
and new barracks would have to be 
built on the same site or elsewhere. It 
seemed to him now, that so for from 
being a waste of public money to build 
them elsewhere, it would be a waste of 
public money to rebuild them on their 
present site. . The site was inconvenient 
and ill adapted for the purpose, and to 
build new barracks there would be to 
perpetuate the bad class of houses that 
existed in what ought to be the very 
best site in London. In saying this, 
however, he did not wish it to be sup- 
posed that he considered the presence 
there of the Horse Guards to be ob- 
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beyond that particular district for 14 or 
15 years, and having had very good op- 
portunities of observing the character 
of the soldiers, he was bound to say 
that a better conducted set of men than 
the Household Troops he could not wish 
to see. . 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
there would be some force in the objec- 
tion to re-building the barracks on their 
present site, if in re-building them it 
were impossible to introduce all those 
improved sanitary provisions which had 
been recommended by the Army Sani- 
tary Commission and had already been 
adopted at Shorncliffe, Colchester, and 
elsewhere ; but, as the reverse would be 
the case, and no sanitary provision would 
be neglected, the argument based on the 
anticipated unhealthiness of the new 
barracks fell to the ground, for it was 
admitted that the site itself was healthy 
and one of the finest in London. As to 
the disreputable houses, it appeared that 
they were not frequented by the occu- 
pants of the barracks, and would pro- 
bably remain, even if the barracks were 
taken away. It had been asserted that 
the late Government wanted to remove 
the barracks to Millbank; but he asked 
what proof there was that they ever 
came to such a decision? No doubt 
notices were given to persons holding 
houses between Albert Gate and the 
barracks ; it was supposed that the bar- 
racks were to be removed, and some one 
said they were going to Millbank. But 
all the notices were withdrawn, and 
therefore the Government did not think 
fit to carry their plan out; or it did not 
refer to the barracks at all. It had been 
asked why they did not remove the 
barracks to the middle of the Park ; but 
there they would be more offensive than 
in their present position. In such a 
case there must be a public road through 
the Park to carry in supplies, and to carry 
away the manure from the horses. It was 
this that was suggested as an improve- 
ment to Hyde Park. Great pains had 
been taken to ascertain what could be 
done on the present site, and the result 
was there would be full cubic space, 
proper superficial space, and ample 
window space, and, indeed, all the re- 
quirements of the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission would be fully met; and the 
stables would be ventilated, not into oc- 
cupied rooms, as in too many gentle- 
men’s houses in London—though he had 
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never heard that coachmen and their 
families were particularly unhealthy— 
but by special shafts into the open air, 
so that the soldiers and their families 
would not breathe the polluted air of the 
stables below them. The whole of the 
agitation against the proposal was con- 
fined to the neighbourhood ; it was not 
the public, and scarcely the public of 
Knightsbridge, who supported it. The 
secretary seemed to put down his sup- 
porters as persons who sooner than not 
get rid of these barracks would become 
Republicans and would abolish the re- 
giment of Guards. [‘‘Oh.’’] The Secre- 
tary of the Knightsbridge Improvement 
Committee said something of that kind, 
and he was for doing away with the 
barracks with a very high hand, indeed. 
He talked about their not giving way to 
public opinion ; but he had not public 
opinion, and indeed scarcely Knights- 
bridge opinion, to support him. There 
were residents in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood who had represented to him 
that there was no necessity for abandon- 
ing that site and to take any trouble to 
find a new one. As to Millbank, he 
should be ashamed to send the House- 
hold Troops there, for everybody knew 
that, from the associations of the place, 
they would be called ‘“‘ gaol birds” and 
all sorts of nicknames of that kind. He 
should also be ashamed to send them 
into the Park; because the opinion of 
the general public had condemned most 
emphatically the taking of a large slice 
of the Park for the purpose of a barrack 
and new roads to it. Why, when Mr. 
Ayrton, as First Commissioner of Works, 
suggested taking a small bit from the 
esplanade of St. James’s Park for 
public buildings there was a great outcry 
throughout London against depriving 
the public of any of its open spaces. 
They had been going on for 12 years 
seeking, but without finding, an avail- 
able site, and now they had all these 
different sites suggested. Well, he was 
content with the present site. It was 
given by George III. as a site for a bar- 
rack, and he believed it could be made 
both pleasant and healthy. He could 
give the assurance that, without any ex- 
treme expense, an architectural character 
would be imparted to the new building 
which he was sure would be satisfactory. 
It had been proposed to sell the site of 
the barracks for houses to be built on it, 
but that would be an interference with 
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the Park which would be wholly un- 
justifiable. Besides that, the site was 
given solely for the purposes of a bar- 
rack, and if used for any other purpose 
it would fall into the hands of the Woods 
and Forest Commissioners, and the 
money paid for it must be handed to 
them and could not be applied to the 
purposes of a new building. When he 
had this subject first thrust upon him 
he was told that the barracks would 
hang together for many years, and 
he thought they would. He did not be- 
lieve in the excessive unhealthiness of 
the site. That was contradicted by the 
medical reports. It was far better in 
that respect than the St. John’s Wood 
Barracks. He was willing, therefore, to 
take the barracks as they stood, but the 
foundations had given way, and they 
could not therefore leave the troops 
there with safety to their physical con- 
dition. In 1851 there was a competition 
for the building of Cavalry and Infantry 
barracks, and prizes were awarded. The 
prize for Infantry barracks was gained 
by the gentleman who had the superin- 
tending of the building of Chelsea Bar- 
racks, though not exactly upon his plan. 
It was understood that whoever got the 
prizes would be employed to build bar- 
racks. Mr. Wyatt, a gentleman of great 
experience and ability, got the prize for 
Cavalry barracks, and he had a claim on * 
the Secretary of State to be employed 
whenever a Oavalry barrack was going 
to be built. When a Cavalry barrack 
was to be built at Nottingham he re- 
ceived from the then Secretary at War— 
Sir George Lewis—the assurance that 
his claim was admitted. When it was 
proposed that these barracks should 
be rebuilt, he might perhaps have said 
that it was rather a case of re-construc- 
tion than of re-building ; he did object 
to have an encumbrance of this kind 
hanging over him in the nature of a claim 
which had been admitted for 20 years, 
he therefore sent for Mr. Wyatt. He 
found him most ready to enter into 
terms; and, therefore, so far as archi- 
tecture was concerned, he could say, the 
building would be in the hands of one of 
the most competent architects England 
could produce. He had been employed 
in every partof England, and the houses 
he had built fully showed his skill in his 
profession. It was said they might go 
to Chelsea; but if the barracks were ob- 
jectionable on their present site, might 
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they not be equally objectionable in 
Chelsea ? Besides, although Chelsea 
might be very healthy for boys, it did 
not necessarily follow that Chelsea would 
be equally healthy for the Household 
Troops. Why remove them from their 
present site if they could find sufficient 
accommodation? Hon. Members who 
came from that neighbourhood spoke of 
the site as a most unpopular one for the 
Guards; but he rather thought other- 
wise. He believed it was very grateful 
to the public to see the troops pass, and 
those who frequented the Park at early 
hours must often have seen the people 
standing in front of the barracks to hear 
the band play. That, perhaps, was a 
small matter; but he did not see why, 
without cause, they should make any 
change m that respect. He might go 
further. He objected very much to the 
terms in which his hon. Friend had 
couched his Motion. They were not jus- 
tified by the Report he quoted; and, so 
far from there being special objections 
to these barracks the word “especially” 
applied to Portman Street Barracks, and 
for reasons given in that Report, such 
as their being surrounded by high houses 
which obstructed the free air. An en- 
closed yard to which objection had been 
made, would be entirely obviated, be- 
cause the barracks would practically 
form an open street with one entrance in 
the Park and the other in the road, 
instead of the present narrow, dull, heavy 
square. They would get rid of one of 
the most objectionable features in the 
present arrangement—he referred to the 
fact that the officers’ apartments were 
over the infirmary. The barn which dis- 
figured the Park would be moved away, 
and in its place good aud ample accom- 
modation would be provided for the 
forage for the troops. A hospital of a 
larger kind would be provided, to be 
shared with the Foot Guards, where the 
troops would probably receive greater 
attention. All these great improvements 
would be effected. Having, therefore, a 
site unobjectionable in itself—for the bar- 
racks had not been proved to be any 
nuisance to the neighbourhood, though 
no doubt the new barracks would be a 
great improvement in that respect—and 
it should be remembered that the bar- 
racks were not brought to the neighbour- 
hood, but the houses in the neighbour- 
hood had come to the barracks, he 
thought it a little strong to say that the 
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barracks should be removed for the bene- 
fit of the neighbourhood. The street 
would be widened. Twenty feet would 
be taken off the very widest part; but it 
tapered away to absolutely nothing, and 
the road throughout would be 60 feet 
wide. Of course, he did not wish to 
incur the expense of putting plans on the 
Table before he knew that the House 
would sanction the proposal ; but if his 
hon. Friend would call on him he would 
be happy to show him the plans. He had 
carefully considered the whole of this 
subject. He was responsible for the 
health of the men, and he believed every 
measure had been taken to secure their 
health. With regard to any apprehen- 
sions that the services of the troops might 
be required to be used against our own 
people, everybody knew that in a metro- 
polis like this a certain number of bad 
characters might congregate that would 
require military force to disperse them, 
and there was nothing more calculated 
to save human life when the military 
was called on to aid the civil power than 
the use of Cavalry instead of Infantry, 
who were too often obliged to fire to 
effect that purpose. With regard to re- 
ceruiting, he would reserve much of what 
he had to say until he made his state- 
ment on the Army Estimates. A pro- 
posal had been made for training boys 
for the Army; but although it was per- 
haps not an impracticable one, it would 
involve a serious outlay—as much as 
£60, probably, for every recruit of 18 
years of age. Then it was suggested by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Ren- 
frewshire (Colonel Mure) that men enter- 
ing the Army should be required to show 
certificates of good character. If the hon. 
and gallant Member had known as much 
about ‘characters’ as he (Mr. Hardy) 
did, he would probably not have expressed 
so high an opinion of their utility. A 
ease which had occurred in a village of 
his acquaintance illustrated rather forci- 
bly how such a proposal would work. A 
man of notoriously bad character, who 
was mixed up in most of the mischief 
of the neighbourhood, took it into his 
head that he would emigrate. Well, to 
be assisted by the Emigration Commis- 
sioners he required to have a character, 
and accordingly he went round to the 
farmers and other people of respectability 
in the parish, begging them to testify to 
his good behaviour, which they all did. 
They gave him a charactersuch as nobody 
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had ever seen or known of before for ex- 
cellence, in order to get rid of him. No 
one was more astonished at this result 
than the man himself, and after looking 
at his certificate, with its long list of 
signatures—‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ I had no 
idea I was so much esteemed in the 
neighbourhood ; I think I shall stay.” 
He did so, and no one could breathe a 
word afterwards against him, because he 
had this written character stating what 
an excellent man he was; and it would 
be something of the same kind if they 
insisted upon characters with the recruits. 
A man who made himself obnoxious ina 
particular neighbourhood and who pro- 
posed to enlist would seldom find any 
difficulty in procuring one. He had 
given an unusual amount of information 
in the Estimates this year, which had 
been used in the speeches that had been 
delivered before he had had an oppor- 
tunity of saying a word; but he would 
reserve his reply until the House was in 
Committee. He now came to the state- 


ment of the hon. Member for Maldon 
(Mr. Sandford), and on this point he 
could only say that both the military and 
civil authorities were determined as far 
as possible to put down such offences as 


had been described. The punishment 
inflicted had been spoken of as small, 
but dismissal from the Army was a very 
serious thing. It remained as a stigma 
on a man’s character for the rest of his 
life, and operated as a serious warning 
to others. No man set his face more 
sternly against such offences in the Army 
than the Commander-in-Chief, and when- 
ever they were brought under his notice 
they would assuredly not be lightly passed 
over. For his own part, although he 
deprecated any discussion in that House 
on the discipline of the Army, he was 
not at all sorry to have his attention 
called to particular cases that occurred, 
and he could assure hon. Members that 
officers who misbehaved themselves in 
any way would find in him a stern 
judge. 


ARMY — MILITIA QUARTERMASTERS— 
PENSIONS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. W. PRICE rose to call attention 
to the case of the Militia Quartermasters. 
The hon. Member stated that the full 
pay of those officers, after serving 40, 
and in some instances 50, years, 20 of 
which had been spent in the Line, was 
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only £73 a-year, and that was utterly 
inadequate, as they had to support the 
rank of captains in the Army. He pre- 
sumed that the subject had been care- 
fully considered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and, therefore, it was not his 
intention to move any Resolution, but he 
hoped some statement would be made on 
the subject. 

Mr. STANLEY explained the case 
of the Militia Quartermasters. It had 
been determined some time ago, and he 
believed it was agreed to by successive 
Secretaries of State, that it was not ex- 
pedient to continue the appointment of 
Quartermasters, as such, to Militia regi- 
ments. Under Lord Cardwell’s scheme 
it was decided that there should be a 
Quartermaster to each brigade depot, 
and that he should perform theeduties of 
Quartermaster of Militia. It was true 
that the pensions were not on so liberal 
a scale as he personally wished; but 
when taken in comparison with the other 
branches of the Service they were in fair 
proportion, and there was no reason to 
suppose that the Quartermasters were 
in a worse position than other officers. 
He could not admit the analogy to the 
special retirements given to the late 
Militia Adjutants. The duties of the 
Militia Quartermasters were being more 
and more transferred to the Quarter- 
masters of the brigade depots. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had carefully considered 
the question, but he had not felt himself 
justified in coming to the House for an 
increase of the allowance to Quarter- 
masters. 


Army Estimates. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put and agreed 
to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
SuprLty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
moving for the first Vote under the 
Army Estimates it was usual to make a 
statement as full as possible as to the 
condition of the Army, and the proposals 
which the Government had to make re- 
specting it. He hoped the Committee 
would do him the credit of saying that 
in the Estimates which he should put 
before them there was more plainness, 
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openness, and completeness, than had 
appeared before. There was an index 
which would enable anybody to find 
in a moment what was there referred 
to, so that any hon. Member would 
have no difficulty in ascertaining any 
point which he might have to consider. 
He regretted very much that it should 
be his fate to produce before the Com- 
mittee enlarged Estimates; but again 
he might ask the Committee to consider 
the course he had taken in the last two 
years. During that time, at least, he 
had not asked for Supplementary Esti- 
mates, and he had not exceeded the 
Estimates assigned to him. That there 
had been difficulties which caused him 
some uneasiness he admitted. 

He wished to pass over some of the 
subjects» on which he had been ad- 
dressed, not to get rid of them, but as not 
being directly connected with the Army 
Estimates. First of all, promotion and 
retirement. That question was being 
most exhaustively and thoroughly con- 
sidered. That it had become important 
no one who looked at the position of the 
officers of the Army could for a moment 
doubt. Stagnation of promotion was 
growing rapidly in it—much more 


rapidly than was expected. At the pre- 
sent moment there was no doubt that 
great numbers of officers were holding 
back in order to see what the terms 
might be on which they might be able to 


retire. He considered himself bound, 
as he thought every Secretary of State 
would be by the pledge given by his 
Predecessor on the abolition of Purchase 
—that care ought to be taken that pro- 
motion should be as adequate under non- 
Purchase as it had been under Purchase. 
That pledge was practically given by 
Parliament as well as by the Secretary 
of State, because that was the founda- 
tion of the scheme—that promotion 
should not be suffered to lag behind, 
but kept up at the same rate as it was 
before. Therefore, in any proposal he 
might make for dealing with the sub- 
ject when they had the Report of the 
Commission, the evidence, and the ac- 
tuarial calculations, he should endeavour 
to effect that object to which his Prede- 
cessor pledged himself. 

The question of Paymasters had been 
hanging over, and he considered that it 
was wrapped up with the question of 
retirement. At all events, there would 
be great difficulty in dealing with it 
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finally, unless upon the principle of 
coming to a decision either that they 
were or that they were not to assist re- 
tirement. His own impression was that 
they ought to assist retirement. They 
ought to take great care in appointing 
Paymasters taken from the Army that 
their fitness was carefully tested; they 
should not take them as a matter of 
course, but require that they should 
show their competency before they were 
admitted to the functions of the Pay- 
mastership. 

He would dismiss, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, what he called the non-effective 
Votes, because really these were not 
very much in their power. There was 
one point on which the Committee would 
agree with him in rejoicing that it could 
be done—that great numbers of officers 
on half-pay without their own fault had 
been brought back to full pay. Asmany 
as 80 officers had been brought back in 
this way, and it was a matter of justice 
to them that they should again have an 
opportunity of serving their Queen. 
This had been done so cheaply that he 
was sure the House would not grudge 
the small sum of money expended to 
complete the changes relating to Adju- 
tants in the Militia. 

The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) the other night, in speaking 
of desertion, mentioned a subject which 
was apposite to a good deal that 
had passed to-night, and he should 
take into consideration the suggestion 
thrown out of marking on the arm, so 
that everybody should show that he had 
served his Queen. The honourable pro- 
fession would not be disgraced in any 
way by that kind of treatment, and he 
believed that this might tend to limit 
the operation of military law as at pre- 
sent. There was another point. In the 
ease of recruiting sergeants finding a 
deserter and informing against him, they 
got a greater reward than when they 
enlisted him. He was far from saying 
that a sergeant would enlist a man, if he 
knew him to be a deserter; but if he 
got a larger amount for detecting the 
deserter it would keep him on the 
alert, and tend to check the practice of 
desertion which was too prevalent at 
present. 

There was another question which 
was not included in the Estimates, but 
it affected the amount that was wanted, 
and that was the Purchase Commission. 
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He was happy to say, from the informa- 
tion he received from the Commissioners, 
that they would not require so much this 
year as last by £172,370, and as the 
Exchequer receipts would also be 
in excess of last year, there would 
be a deduction of nearly £200,000 
on that account, which he hoped would 
balance some of his smaller excesses. 
As he had usually mentioned the ques- 
tion of fortifications he might now state 
that, with the exception of one at 
Spithead, the whole of the forts to be 
erected under the loan would be com- 
pleted by the end of 1876-7, and would 
have a portion of their more important 
armaments mounted. Last year, when 
a great deal was done in the way of 
facing the forts, £230,000 was spent, 
and he hoped the fortification loan would 
be brought to a conclusion without ex- 
ceeding the original Estimates. There 
was a mistake in the Chaplain Gene- 
ral’s salary which he should point out. 
The salary had been put down at £1,000, 
instead of £800, to which the amount 
was lowered when Mr. Gleig left, he 
having received the higher salary under 
exceptional circumstances. 

He now came to the question of the 


Medical Department, in which since 1873 
there had been a good deal of agitation 
as to the merits of the old regimental 
system and the staff arrangements, with 
the general and larger hospitals now in 


force. He thought the time had come 
when he ought to pronounce his opinion, 
and he had come to the conclusion that 
theidea of going back to the regimental 
system after what had been done was 
simply out of the question. It was im- 
possible that it should be done without 
making re-arrangements and alterations 
which could never work in time of 
war. The system which he had ap- 
proved enabled them to utilize the 
services of medical officers at the places 
where they were wanted ; whereas under 
the regimental system they were bound 
to have medical men in particular posi- 
tions where they might not be wanted. 
But by the control which the Head of 
the Department had in bringing those 
men to places where they were particu- 
larly wanted he was able to have a much 
larger consulting staff, to select the best 
operators for one class of cases and the 
best physicians for another; while he 
had in those large hospitals means and 
appliances in abundance which it would 
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be impossible, without enormous expen- 
diture, to have in the smaller hospitals, 
He believed that the effect of all these 
advantages would be that the health 
and efficiency of the soldier would be 
improved. The Staff system also had 
the advantages of bringing under the 
eye of the Chief of the Department 
everyone qualified to rise; and under 
the system which he had to propose the 
principle of selection was one which 
would conduce to making the higher 
ranks of the Medical Department more 
efficient—though he was far from saying 
they were not efficient now—and of en- 
abling promotion to go on more rapidly 
and more in accordance with the deserts 
of the men; and that it would enable 
them to pass by those who did not 
wish to go forward, while others would 
have the opportunity afforded them of 
obtaining that to which they would be 
entitled if they continued to serve— 
namely, a pension. There were two 
points that were brought prominently 
before him with respect to the Medical 
Department—first, the want of candi- 
dates to enter the service ; and, secondly, 
the want of promotion for those who 
were in it. These points he hoped to 
meet by the scheme he was about to lay 
before the House. He approved, then, 
of the general hospital system, and he 
ventured, with great distinctness and 
plainness, to say that he was not pre- 
pared any longer to listen to complaints 
on that subject. He had come to a 
conclusion upon the subject, and it was 
a conclusion on which he meant firmly 
to act. His new scheme was this. He 
proposed most liberal terms. The can- 
didates who would have to undergo a 
severer examination would, on entering 
the service, have £250 a-year from the 
beginning, and at the end of 10 years 
they would be presented with £1,000 
on leaving, and the heads of the Medi- 
cal Department would have the power 
of selecting from among them such a 
number as would be sufficient to fill the 
vacancies in the higher ranks and to 
keep up the flow of promotion. That 
might be regarded as being a very dear 
system; but he believed it would ulti- 
mately be found to be a cheap one. In 
the first place, much less would come 
upon the non-effective Vote; and, in 
the second place, the localization or mo- 
bilization scheme would be assisted by 
the fact that there would be numbers of 
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medical men who would be able to act 
upon an emergency, and who, although, 
because of being married or from other 
causes, they might desire to retire at 
the end of 10 years, yet would continue 
to retain their military predilections, and 
would not regret to find themselves 
again among their old comrades. Then, 
the sum of £1,000, though not a very 
considerable amount, was one which 
might enable a man to purchase a prac- 
tice, while it would be known through- 
out the country that the service was a 
good service, that the pay was fair, and 
that it opened to those who were clever 
and skilful in their profession the pro- 
spect of promotion by selection. But, 
in order to carry out the scheme fully 
he must go a step further, and he pro- 
posed that those who went on after the 
10 years, for the first two years should 
have their pay increased and should 
have 17s. 6d. a-day; that at the expira- 
tion of 12 years they should become 
surgeon majors with £1 a-day; and 
that five years after that they should 
have £1 5s. a-day. By diminishing 
the supply below, too many would 
not be brought into the upper ranks. 
The bottle was a good deal larger 
than the neck, and as they could not 
force all the contents into the neck at 
once, they must draw some off below, 
in order to get a fair proportion above. 
In that way the most expensive retire- 
ments would be diminished. He should 
not on the present occasion enter into 
details which would appear in the War- 
rant in due course; but he might men- 
tion that if a man during his 10 years 
of service should, from sickness or other- 
wise, require a provision for retirement at 
certain periods, he would receive a por- 
tion of the £1,600, so that he would not 
go away as a pauper, but as a man who 
had done something for his country. 
The medical officers then would have 
£250 a-year for 10 years, £320 for two 
years after that, beyond that time they 
would have £365, and after five years 
more £1 5s. a day, or £456 a-year. A 
good prospect would, therefore, he 
thought, be held out to them. Those 
who were going on would be placed 
still more advantageously than those 
who left, for they would attain rank, 
more money, a pension, and what men 
liked in that profession as all others— 
distinction, the distinction of selection 
and due reward for the services they 
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rendered tothe country. He would add 
to that the £40 a-year they received 
for quarters and the £18 for servants. 
Think what it was for a young man 
to secure those prospects, and what 
inducements would be held out to the 
medical schools to send some of their 
best young men to us. That had not 
been the case, for they had 45 vacancies 
the other day, and only 12 candidates, 
some of whom had been rejected on 
former occasions. In some cases, he was 
sorry to say, they had been driven to 
accept medical men about whom he 
might have doubts. At all events, he 
did not think the Army ought to be 
obliged to take a low class of medical 
men in any respect. It ought to get its 
pick, because they had very delicate and 
difficult services to render, and very great 
dangers to encounter ; though it should 
be remembered, to the credit of medical 
men, how large was their loss in pro- 
portion to that of the combatant officers. 
He proposed, he might add, that Sur- 
geons General and the Deputy Sur- 
geons General should retire at the age of 
60 instead of 65, and that their retire- 
ment should be compulsory, without 
any exception, for the making of excep- 
tions only tended to all sorts of inconve- 
niences. Great pressure was sometimes 
put on the Department to retain men 
under special circumstances; but it was 
better that they should receive just com- 
pensation for the net loss they might 
sustain, as would be granted in the 
present instance on account of the 
substitution of the age of 60 for 65. 
He hoped the Committee would see that 
the proposal which he had sketched was 
a fair one. The non-effective Vote would, 
of course, be now increased by the 
fact that a certain number of men would 
have to retire at the age of 60, and it 
would go up for a certain number of 
years, but it would then begin to dimi- 
nish again. Up to 1880 it would; he 
thought, practically remain at about the 
same point, £90,000 or £91,000; but 
that was the whole Vote, and was not 
all caused by these changes. The effec- 
tive Vote, which was about £200,000 
this year, would vary also; but if the 
system of which he spoke went on it 
would in 1912 be £150,000 instead of 
£200,000. He could not, he might add, 
hope to please everybody ; he had long 
ago given up the idea. As for pleasing 
all the members of the medical profes- 
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sion, that was also a thing he was afraid 
he could not accomplish. He had read 
a great many pamphlets on the subject, 
and he had been very slow in arriving 
at a conclusion with regard to it; but 
every sort of scheme had been tested by 
calculations, and he must say that that 
which he had laid before the Committee 
seemed to him to be the most effective, 
and likely to be the most beneficial to 
the soldier. By its means educated, 
earnest, and able men would, he be- 
lieved, be induced to enter the Army, 
some of whom afterwards the heads of 
Departments might feel justified in pro- 
moting to very difficult situations. 

He would now pass from the Medical 
Department to the Auxiliary Services. 
With respect to the Yeomanry, he had 
last year the services of a Committee, to 
which the country was greatly indebted, 
for they had investigated the questions 
relating to the Force at much inconve- 
nience to themselves. That Committee 
had come to conclusions on which the 
Department had acted. That was to 
say, they had determined to treat the 
Yeomanry as Light Cavalry. The ap- 
pendage of guns was one that could not 
be continued with advantage to them- 
selves ; and, therefore, with great regret, 
and with due acknowledgment to those 
who had maintained and served in those 
branches of the Yeomanry Corps, they 
had, for the advantage of the Service 
generally, got rid of the cars used by the 
Wiltshire Yeomanry, the Artillery of 
the Buckinghamshire and Essex, and 
the dismounted men of Northumber- 
land. Again, they had improved the 
position of the Adjutants in pay and 
allowances. So, also, with the per- 
manent Staff. He was aware that the 
Yeomanry had been made the sub- 
ject of a good deal of remark; but 
on consulting military men they found 
that in the event of that necessity which 
they all hoped would never arise, of 
meeting an attack upon this country, 
the Yeomanry would be in many places 
of the greatest advantage, from their 
knowledge of the country and the skill 
with which the greater number of them 
could ride. This was not a very easy 
country to ride over, and it was not a 
bad thing to have people who, wherever 
they put them, would be able to ride 
well. 

He must next refer to the Volunteers. 
To the estimate for that force was added 
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£20,000 ; but let the Committee be satis- 
fied, for it was entirely in consequence of 
increased efficiency. He had received 
very good reports of the Volunteers; 
but he would not enter into details until 
the Vote itself was under discussion. 
He would then be able to show that 
they had improved greatly in many 
respects. They had taken very much 
to camping out and got more drill in 
the course of a week than they used to 
do in months, because they were under 
good Staff officers, were intelligent men, 
and picked up a knowledge of drill a 
great deal faster than people thought. 
In 1873 there were 58 camps; in 1874, 
69; and in 1875, 77 camps; and there 
was a steady increase in the number 
camping out from 19,000 in the first of 
those years, to 27,000 in the second, 
and 31,000 in the last. The progress 
made in their training would, he hoped, 
be satisfactory to the country. Again, 
it was proposed to put the Adjutants on 
a footing which he trusted would be 
satisfactory to them. The old Adjutants 
would be allowed to continue to serve 
on the old terms, but newly-appointed 
Adjutants would be treated in the way 
proposed. The Adjutants of Volunteers 
would henceforth be relieved from the 
duty of recruiting, for which, in {fact, 
they had little time. 

Now he came to another part of the 
Army which might be said to be both 
Auxiliary and Regular—he meant the 
Reserves. The Reserves, he might re- 
mark in passing, were not his Reserves, 
but had been instituted by others —first 
by General Peel and then by his noble 
Friend who was at the head of the War 
Department in the last Administration 
(Viscount Cardwell). Everybody ad- 
mitted that if Reserves could be got 
they could not have more efficient sol- 
diers. The men would have served six 
years in the Army, and consequently 
would, on joining the Reserve, be from 
24 to 26 years of age. If they could 
have them available and to be depended 
upon, no one could say that they were 
not most efficient men. Everybody felt, 
however, that the appearing for pay, and 
that in advance, was not the sort of ap- 
pearance which the Reserves ought to 
putin. Everybody also felt that there 
were many difficulties in calling out 
men who were in business and different 
occupations for any long period of time. 
Everybody would likewise, he thought, 
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e that when the men were called out 
they ought to come, and that if they did 
not come they ought to be treated as de- 
serters. He wanted to impress on the 
minds of hon. Members that the Reserve 
men ought to be treated not as civilians 
playing at soldiers, but as soldiers on 
furlough, and that being soldiers on 
furlough they ought to answer to the 
call, whenever it was made. He ad- 
mitted that the pay they received 
was not very large. He admitted, too, 
that perhaps there were not all the in- 
ducements which might be held out to 
them in comparison with other services. 
Therefore, he proposed to increase their 
pay, and, at the same time, to increase 
the stringency of the conditions. If any 
of the men did not like to take the ad- 
ditional pay nnder the new terms, he 
should not compel them to do so, for he 
thought it especially desirable to keep 
faith with soldiers. He proposed that 
in future the men, instead of being paid 
in advance, should be paid in arrear. 
At present they got £1 to provide them- 
selves with necessaries, and they were 
then paid a quarter in advance; after 
which we lost sight of them, and they 
might be anywhere at the end of the 
quarter, and might not have done a 
day’s work for the money. He proposed 
that they should be paid every two 
months, and that they should appear at 
the end of each year to be medically 
examined, in order that we might not 
keep men who were not fit to remain in 
the service. When the men came up at 
the end of each year they would receive 
an additional 2d. a-day or about £3, 
from which sum, however, he proposed 
to deduct the £1 now allowed for neces- 
saries, because that £1 was practically 
not expended in necessaries. He pro- 
posed instead that when the men were 
called out for active service they 
should have a free kit. In the autumn 
he hoped they would answer to the 
call; but they would be sent back to 
their business as soon as possible. He 
wanted to see them ; and when an Army 
Corps was mobilized this year, it was in- 
tended to call out also a certain number 
of the Army Reserve. He hoped that 
they would appear in their places; and 
he would take care that no unreasonable 
service was put upon them, and that they 
should get back as soon as possible to 
their avocations. The men must keep 
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of residence, and when they came to the 
mobilization they must bring with them 
what was necessary—namely, shoes, two 
shirts, and two pairs ofstockings. There 
was an increase in the clothing Vote, and 
part of that was to be attributed to the 
necessity of clothing those men when 
they came up, but the sum was not a 
large one. This year the additional ex- 
pense of the Reserve would be practically 
nothing ; but when all the 84,000 were 
called out they would cost £255,000, 
and if available they would be very 
cheap at the price. 

Now he would pass to the Militia. 
Although disparaging remarks were 
sometimes made on that Force, even the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Holms) must admit that the Militia, con- 
sidering the amount of drill it received, 
presented a very creditable appearance. 
The recruits had three months’ drill and 
one month’s training. He should like to 
add to what hesaid the othernight the au- 
thority of two very distinguished officers. 
General Knollys, who had had a great 
deal to do with the Militia during the 
Crimean War and afterwards, had 
written to him that he was ready to bear 
testimony to the fullest extent as to the 
excellence of those troops, and the ra- 
pidity with with which they could 
be brought to efficiency. Again, Sir 
Thomas Steele, the General Officer 
in command at Aldershot, stated that 
many of the Militia regiments at Al- 
dershot would, with very little addi- 
tional training, be able to take their 
place by the side of the Regulars, and 
he added that in general appearance, 
drill, and discipline they were highly 
satisfactory. A good many questions 
had come before him as to the billeting 
and encamping of the Militia. The pro- 
posals of his noble Friend who preceded 
him in office was that training barracks 
should be erected in certain places for 
the Militia. He was sorry that more of 
these barrackshad notyet been provided ; 
but the truth was that great difficulties 
had arisen in coming to terms about 
land. Still, the erection of barracks 
was being pressed on, and he hoped that 
in many instances there would be train- 
ing barracks to which the Militia could 
be sent instead of being exposed un- 
necessarily to camp life. As for billeting, 
he was most anxious to get rid of it 
wherever he could. In connection with 
the Militia, he might mention that its 
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Medical Department had been trans- 
ferred to the Medical Vote. He should 
have a few words to say later on respect- 
ing the mobilization; but he desired now 
to remark that his proposal would neces- 
sarily involve some Militia regiments 
being brought to the head-quarters 
named for them. This, he believed, 
they would readily agree to. A great 
many questions were daily arising about 
the Militia, and he had felt a great 
inclination to do in regard to them 
what he had done with the Yeo- 
manry last year—namely, to get a cer- 
tain number of Militia officers to confer 
with those who were qualified at the 
War Office, in order to consider such 
questions as recruiting, re-enrolling, 
quarter-masters, and a variety of other 
subjects constantly pressed upon him. 
Thus the Committee might next year 
have before them information con- 
cerning the Militia that would to some 
extent perhaps obviate the difficulty 
which might exist at present of the 
Militia recruiting interfering with the 
Army recruiting. Nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to have a 
training in the Militia before a recruit 
was taken for the Army; but this he 
thought was almost impossible, and, 
after all, he believed that they now got 
from the Militia those men who were 
inclined to join the Army. However, 
it was a question he would re-consider 
hereafter. Coming to the expenditure 
upon Brigade depots and other works 
for the localization of the Forces, he 
might state that already as much as 
£2,500,000 out of the loan of £3,500,000 
was actually pledged, and that the other 
£1,000,000 would be spent. 

With regard to tactical stations, it had 
been found almost impossible to estab- 
lish a very large one, with all the neces- 
sary conditions, in the North of Eng- 
land. There would, however, be stores 
and barracks at York; and one advant- 
age in this location was that. it was ac- 
ceptable to the people of the City, and 
they had no wish to get rid of it. 
Knavesmire would, he hoped, afford 
great facilities; and arrangements had 
been almost made with the lord of the 
manor for the purchase of Strensal 
Common, 1,150 acres in extent, and 
situated four miles from York, and he 
understood that they would find the rail- 
way companies and other people very ac- 
commodating. Having failed in getting 
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a tactical station on a large scale, with 
4,000 or 5,000 acres, in the North of 
England, he turned his attention to 
Aldershot, and he hoped that negotia- 
tions would be concluded which would 
enable the War Office to acquire 6,600 
acres for the use of the troops there. At 
present the difficulties of moving the 
troops there were great, and were daily 
increasing from the purchases of land 
and the inclosures that were being made 
in the neighbourhood. It had been 
necessary, in order to obviate these dif- 
ficulties, to bring in Bills, not for the 
purposes of the Autumn Manceuvres, 
but even of the ordinary summer drills, 
The additional acreage would give great 
facilities in manceuvring the troops. He 
mentioned this to the House, although, 
under the Act, he could divert the money 
sanctioned for the purpose of the station 
in the North to the acquiring of addi- 
tional land at Aldershot, with nothing 
more than the assent of the Treasury, 
and he hoped that this assent would be 
given. The Votes for Provisions and 
Forage were high. Forage was not 
quite as high as it was last year, but it 
had made a frightful difference in the 
Estimates both last year and this. The 
increased cost of forage this year would 
be £37,000. With respect to clothing, 
it was absolutely necessary that they 
should have a certain amount of re- 
serve, and it was for that reason that 
that item was increased. He did not 
think they should go on in a hand-to- 
mouth system with respect to clothing, 
which they might suddenly want to in- 
crease without the power of doing 80; 
but it would be seen from the amount 
stated that they did not want to have a 
very extravagant amount of reserve. 
Stores were, no doubt, very high; but 
it must be remembered that there was @ 
repayment of £25,000 less this year. 
The Admiralty had an excess of £77,000 
over last year, and it took of this Vote 
altogether £309,000. He now came to 
another increase which arose from pecu- 
liar circumstances. The War Office were 
led to believe that India would last 
year require a much larger number of 
Martini- Henrys than she actually 
needed. The consequence was that what 
she was intended to take we should have 
to pay for from Imperial funds, and that 
amounted to £80,000. Another sum of 
£45,000 was passed over from last year 
to this, and was not a real increase, 
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Altogether there was a sum of £243,000 
mainly due to exceptional causes. 

As to works, he was anxious to keep 
the charge as low as possible, and ac- 
cordingly had restricted them to sanitary 
requirements, such as married soldiers’ 
quarters. An hon. Member had called 
his attention to cases of overcrowding. 
He was glad that he had done so, and 
he intended to stop it. But with re- 
spect to the general subject of married 
soldiers’ quarters, they were getting 
rapidly an Army of short service, and 
in time they would have a_ great 
number of soldiers, who had no claim 
to marry during the period they were 
in the Army. In ordinary life young 
men of that age were seldom very 
prudent if they married. He did not 
condemn them, because he was afraid it 
he did he should be condemning him- 
self; but, though he did not want to 
lay down a rule that people should not 
marry unless they could, fulfil certain 
conditions to the satisfaction of the Go- 
vernment, still they must remember 
that those men were only to serve six 
years, that they would leave you at 25 
or 26 years of age, and that, therefore, 
you could not be called upon to provide 
a large amount of married soldiers’ 
quarters. The provision for married sol- 
diers under the long-service system was 
for 7 per cent; but under the new 
system they would not have the same 
number of soldiers who might be con- 
sidered of a marriageable age, and who, 
therefore, would be entitled to be mar- 
ried. He was sorry to put the least 
check on anything that might tend to 
morality or to the stability of soldiers 
as reliable men; but he suggested whe- 
ther the country ought to be called upon, 
under the short-service system, to build 
alarge additional number of barracks 
for men who had not such special claims 
in respect of marriage as they might 
have under a system of long service. 
We should take care that our soldiers 
were well provided with quarters; but 
he trusted that might be done by di- 
minishing the number we required and 
extending the area for married soldiers. 
There was one small item in connection 
with building which it had appeared to 
him was worth incurring for the sake of 
doing a kindly act to one of our colo- 
nies. The noble Lord the Governor 
General of Canada (Lord Dufferin), to 
whom that result was chiefly owing, 
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wrote him a letter stating that Quebec 
was to retain its ancient fortifications, 
which were a great ornament to the 
city, but that it would be necessary 
to make several gates in the walls in 
order that access might be had to the 
streets. Lord Dufferin thought that he 
(Mr. Hardy), on the part of the British 
Army, might present the city with one 
of those gates, and the noble Lord pro- 
posed with great good taste and feeling, 
and with a desire to draw together the 
bonds of the English and French settlers, 
that it should be called the Wolfe-Mont- 
calm Gate, after those two illustrious men 
who, though they were opposed in arms, 
were equally celebrated for the gallantry 
of their conduct, for their high and noble 
dispositions, and for the generosity they 
always displayed to their soldiers and to 
each other. It struck him that the Com- 
mittee would not be disinclined to sanc- 
tion this expenditure. It would amount 
to only £200, and would be most grate- 
ful, he believed, to the French Cana- 
dians, as well as to the descendants of 


those who had gone out from among, 


ourselves. 

He came now to the great question 
how to keep up our RegularArmy. He 
could not shut his eyes to the position in 
which he should have stood next year if 
nothing had been done now, and thought 
it would be imprudent to delay till then 
any proposal for encouraging recruiting, 
but that any experiment should be tried 
in the year before the great pressure 
came. For this reason he proposed 
certain changes, which he hoped would 
tend to bring additional men, and, to 
some extent, superior men. On a ques- 
tion of pay, however— Vestigia nulla re- 
trorsum. If the pay were once given, 
they could never recall it. They could 
not break faith with the men once they 
had given it. Many would say that he 
had dealt with them in a rather nig- 
gardly way; but he had acted to the 
best of his judgment and upon the best 
advice he could take. He had had advice 
from soldiers and from civilians well ac- 
quainted with the Army, and their 
opinion was that the propositions he was 
about to make would supply the defici- 
encies which they might expect in future 
years. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Captain Nolan) had called 
attention to the youth and physical quali- 
fications of the recruits who were received 
at the present time, and he said, with 
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perfect justice, that to a certain extent 
the War Department were able to obtain 
better information than the House. The 
Recruiting Return which the Inspector 
General had placed on the Table of the 
House was as much in the possession of 
the Committee as in his own; but, at the 
same time, he had, in consequence of 
communications with the Inspector Gene- 
ral, endeavoured to obtain, as far as 
possible, accurate information to give 
to the Committee with respect to the 
recruiting of last year, and in a 
little more detail than the House 
could have had it otherwise. In the 
countries to which reference had been 
made — France, Germany, Italy, and 
Russia—the system of police inspection 
enabled them to know every man’s age, 
and, with conscription, they could fix 
the age at which they wanted recruits, 
and at once lay their hands on the men 
they wanted. It had been shown by 
discussions in the House, and he be- 
lieved it would be shown by discussion 
in Committee also, that this country was 
not prepared for conscription ; and there- 
fore he had to deal with this question as 
one that concerned a Volunteer Army. 
Though he might wish in some instances 
—he would not sayin all—to get men of 
20 years of age, he was not dissatisfied 
to take them at from 18 to 19; and of 
this he was quite sure, from what he had 
heard from his gallant friend at the head 
of the Recruiting Department and from 
Cavalry officers, that those officers did 
not wish to see their recruits so old 
as 20, as they believed they could teach 
riding better when the men were younger. 
He had heard himself an officer say to a 
young man—‘‘ Youareover 20; it will not 
be easy to teach you how toride.” He be- 
lieved the Cavalry officers were satisfied 
with younger men, because they could 
teach them more easily to ride than if 
they had stiffened more into form, as they 
would when they had reached the age of 
20. When the recruits of 18 or 19 
arrived at 20 they were, as regarded 
their physical condition, much superior 
to the men that were picked up at the lat- 
ter age, for they had had a training spe- 
cially fitting them for their work. They 
were physically developed—they were 
trained soldiers; whereas the man you 
got at 20 must have his year’s or half- 
year’s training before he was fit—he 
would not say physically—but in all re- 
spects to do duty as a soldier. He did 
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not agree with his friend Sir Lintorn 
Simmons that no one was fit to fight until 
he was 21. He was strongly of a contrary 
opinion. He had known distinguished 
officers who had led young men into 
action with satisfaction to themselves, 
and he had heard Sir Garnet Wolseley 
say-—‘‘Give me young men; I like to 
lead them.” And why? Because they 
would yield to discipline ; they would be 
moreamenabletodrill, and would bemore 
readily trained to be soldiers than older 
men. Ifyoucaughtthem young they might 
have some difficulty at first in carrying 
their knapsacks; butthetime would speed- 
ily come when they would be disciplined 
men and physically fit to take the field. 
The Committee perhaps thought that we 
were below all other nations in the con- 
ditions in which we got recruits. But 
what were the facts? And first as to 
height. The minimum size of recruits 
in Austria was 5 feet 1 1-5 inches; while 
we doubted about taking an officer, who 
might perhaps be mounted on horseback, 
at 5 feet 2 inches. In France the mini- 
mum was 5 feet 2} inches; in Germany, 
5 feet 12 inches; in Italy, 5 feet 1} inches; 
and in Russia, which approached nearest 
our own standard, it was 5 feet 4? inches, 
and rather more for the Sappers. It was 
quite true that in Austria, France, Italy, 
and Russia the men must be 20 years of 
age at the period of the conscription. In 
Germany they must have completed 19, 
so that there in age they were nearer 
to ourselves than in other countries. He 
would like, if he did not weary the Com- 
mittee, to give them some idea of what 
he had gathered on this point from the 
Returns furnished by the Colonels of 
different regiments. Let not hon. Mem- 
bers turn away and say—‘‘Oh, they only 
know what the recruits tell them.” That 
was all very well, but if we said—‘ Don’t 
take recruits under 20,’’ we should have 
just the same difficulty ; the recruit when 
asked his age would say he was older 
than he really was. But hon. Members 
could make all the allowances they 
thought necessary on this point. Well, 
in heavy Cavalry the average age of 
the recruits of 1875 was 20 years 7} 
months; height, 5 feet 9 1-20 inches; 
width round the chest, 35 19-20 inches. 
We need not be ashamed of such men. 
For the medium Cavalry, the average 
age was 20 years and 9-10ths of a 
month; average height, 5 feet 8 1-12 
inches; measurement round the chest, 
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$5 7-80 inches. For the light Cavalry 
the average age was 19 years 7 2-7 
months; height, 5 feet 6 4-5 inches; 
round the chest, 344 inches. Such was 
the class of our recruits belonging to the 
Cavalry. He told the House last year 
his experience at Aldershot, and Cavalry 
officers, in answer to his inquiries, had 
informed him that they had no reason to 
be dissatisfied with their recruits, and he 
hoped the Committee would not be dis- 
satisfied either. He came now to the 
Artillery, and he wished they had more 
of them ; because it was in that branch 
of the Service that the greatest difficulty 
of getting men was experienced, and it 
was in that branch that the greatest 
number of desertions occurred. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Captain Nolan), who was a distin- 
guished member of that Force, would 
feel with him the great importance of 
restoring that most important arm to a 
better condition. But when the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman complained that 
we did not propose to give additional 
ready-money pay to the Artillery as well 
as the Guards, he might remind him 
that the Artillery had a higher rate of 
pay than the ordinary regiments of the 
Army. [Captain Noran said, he had 
not urged that point.] Then he must 
have mistaken the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. It might become necessary 
to give them higher pay in future, but 
he hoped not. No doubt the desertions 
from the Artillery were very great. The 
work was, however, very heavy, and it 
required very large and strong men, and 
they could not expect to get men of that 
class without paying for them. Well, 
the average age of the recruits for the 
Royal Artillery was—gunners, 20 years 
9 months; drivers, 20 years 6 months; 
the average height—gunners, 5 feet 
84 inches; drivers, 5 feet 5 inches. The 
average chest measurement was 35§ 
inches and 353 inches respectively. Now, 
according to his view, these were recruits 
of which the country need not be 
ashamed. For the Royal Engineers 
the average age of recruits was—Sap- 
pers, 21 years 2 months; height, 5 feet 
7 inches; chest measurement, 343 inches. 
The average age for drivers was 19 years 
74 months, height 5 feet 4 inches, 
round the chest 354 inches. For the 
Foot Guards the average age of re- 
cruits was 20 years 3} months, average 
height 5 feet 9 1-5 inches, round the 
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chest 35§ inches. For the Infantry of 
the Line the average age was 20 years, 
height 5 feet 63 inches, round the chest 
344 inches. For the Rifles (60th Regi- 
ment and Rifle Brigade), who were 
generally smaller men, the average age 
was 19 years 10 months, height 5 feet 
5 1-5 inches, round the chest 35 7-25 
inches. These were the average ages, 
heights, and chest measurements of the 
recruits we got last year. He knew that 
averages were rather uncertain, and he 
therefore felt it right to ask for the two 
extremes, as he did not wish to delude 
the Committee. Excluding the boys he 
found that there were 213 aged from 17 
to 18, 4,787 from 18 to 19, and from 19 
to 20, 3,967. The oldest among last 
year’s recruits was 25 years of age; 
but, of course, there were very few of 
such men, and there were 135 up to the 
age of 24. Thereforehe mightexpectthat 
the recruits of 1875 would be efficient 
men, and such as they should not be 
ashamed to see in the ranks. 

Having said so much on that subject, 
he would now state that he proposed to 
add somewhat to the first 18 regiments 
for service abroad, and he did so on 
many grounds. Everybody was aware 
from the newspapers of the difficulty 
which we experienced—and it was a real 
one—when any regiment was going out 
to the Colonies or to India, to get it up 
to the required strength in time. We 
necessarily had a number of recruits not 
in a condition to go abroad. What was 
the consequence. They had to draw on 
other regiments, either by calling for 
volunteers or upon the linked battalions. 
There was nothing so disheartening to 
commanding officers as to see men filched 
away from one regiment to supply other 
regiments when they prided themselves 
on the efficiency of their own. It had hap- 
pened that aregiment had gone to India 
in the Mutiny, having been denuded of 
its best men by volunteers to other corps, 
and they found themselves fighting be- 
side another regiment in the highest 
possible condition, filled with their own 
men who had volunteered, while they 
themselves were in an almost decrepit 
state. It was galling to the officers, and 
still more so to the men, for it discredited 
their regiment when it would really 
have been in the highest state of ef- 
ficiency had it not been deprived of men 
to fill up the ranks of other regiments. 
It was, therefore, thought desirable that 
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there should be a long period of recruit- 
ing—namely, from the time that regi- 
ments got on the roster for Indian or 
Colonial service—and in this way to 
meet the difficulty to which he had re- 
ferred. He did not propose to go into 
the market as if he wanted 3,000 men at 
once, but to get them gradually. Nothing 
could be more objectionable than raising 
a large additional number of men for 
the Army in undue haste ; and, in fact, 
the sudden increase in our military force 
a few years since by 20,000 men had 
done an injury from which it had not 
yet recovered. He could assure the 
House, therefore, that if they granted 
him the increase in the number of men 
he asked for the number should be in- 
creased gradually and as opportunity 
offered. It was true we were not at war. 
He hoped with all his heart war might 
never happen while he held that office, 
or in the time of his Successor. He be- 
lieved there never was a more peaceful 
War Minister than the one who now 
held the Seals of office. He had no desire 
for war; but he had a desire that the 
machine entrusted to him should be in 
as efficient a condition as possible; and 
he knew if we were called upon, not to 


engage in a large war, but in a small 
one, it would be discreditable if we were 


not found thoroughly prepared. He 
asked whether it was a creditable thing 
to this country that when we went to 
war with Ashantee, we should have had 
to resort to the practice of drawing men 
from one battalion to fill up the ranks of 
another. Thus, when we were sending 
out the 42nd Regiment we had to draw 
men from the ranks of the 79th to raise 
the former to fighting strength. It was 
a strong proof of the love the men enter- 
tained for their own regiments that, on 
their retur:. from Ashantee the men who 
had been so transferred from the 79th to 
the 42nd were anxious to resign all the 
special distinction they would have en- 
joyed by remaining in the latter in order 
to get back to their old regiment, and 
he thought it was only a fair reward to 
those excellent men to gratify their wish 
in the matter. That circumstance 
showed how very distasteful it was to 
the men to be drawn away from their 
own regiments to servein others. It was 
with the wish to avoid those unpleasant 
contingencies that he desired to raise a 
certain number of regiments up to a more 
full complement. It must also be re- 
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membered that we were under numerous 
Treaty engagements and other obliga- 
tions that might render it desirable to 
have a small force in readiness to act 
without delay, and if we had one or 
two well equipped Army Corps of 
full strength in addition to the three 
regiments of the Guards, we should 
have an available force of something 
between 30,000 and 50,000 men. The 
maintenance of such a force could 
not be regarded in the light of a threat 
held out towards any other Power; 
and, indeed, it was simply carrying 
out a part of the original plan contem- 
plated by the noble Lord who preceded 
him in office, when he effected the 
changes he had donein our Army. His 
proposal then, as appeared from the 
Report of the Localization Committee, 
was that the first 18 regiments on the 
roster for foreign service should be 
raised to the strength of 820 men each. 
At present we had only four regiments 
of that strength. It had been proposed 
then also that the next 18 regiments 
should consist of 700 men; but, in fact, 
we had no regiment at all of that 
strength, a few of them numbering 600, 
and the rest 520. He was not going so 
far as was originally projected by his 
noble Friend; but he was taking only 
those first 18 regiments, because with the 
Guards we should have a very respectable 
Army Corps with full equipment and 
ready for foreign service. Then came the 
question, how were we to get the men? 
There were two inducements that could 
be held out to men to enlist in the Army. 
The first was that which had been 
pressed upon his attention ever since he 
had held office by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway, and which, had it 
not been for circumstances over which 
he had no control, he would have held 
out last year—namely, that of putting 
the non-commissioned officers in a better 
position, so as to induce them to remain 
in the force, and so as to offer greater 
prizes to well-conducted men in the 
ranks. The second inducement was to 
increase the pay of the men themselves. 
Nothing had done the Army greater 
injury than one fact to which he would 
direct attention—namely, that those who 
might have been very well off, or fairly 
off, and who having squandered what 
they had were reduced to beggary, were 
pointed out as men neglected by their 
country, and held ont to young men as 
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having been left in a miserable condition 
after serving in the Army. There were 
men who left the Army who had had but a 
small pay, and although he would not go 
so far as to say that they could not save, 
still they could not save a great deal, but 
might put something by day by day, if 
they chose to do so. There were mili- 
tary savings banks in which they could 
place their money; but possibly—that 
was a subject worth consideration—it 
would be for the benefit, both of the Army 
and of the country, if those savings banks 
were consolidated with the Post Office 
Savings Banks. If that were done, he be- 
lieved it would give a greater feeling of 
security, and the soldiers would feel 
that they were acting together with the 
whole country when going out of the 
Army if they could, as quasi civilians, 
draw their money from the Post Office 
Savings Bank like other people. There 
might, however, be difficulties in such a 
change which fuller information might 
disclose. He intended to give the men 2d. 
a-day deferred pay, which would amount 


to something like £3 a-year, so that at 


the end of their six years of ser- 
vice they would on leaving the Army 
be entitled to the sum of £18, which 
would enable them to obtain a start in 
life. He proposed that the men should 
not be paid the whole of that sum 
upon their discharge, because it was 
a great evil that the moment men were 
discharged there were persons who 
fixed upon them as long as they had 
anything left, and consequently they 
returned home to their relations with 
ruined health and in a penniless condi- 
tion. He therefore intended that the 
amount of the deferred pay should be 
divided into two or three sums, which 
should be paid through the Post 
Office Savings Banks, at the places 
where the men intended to reside —the 
men of course continuing in the Reserve 
and still receiving the pay of 2d. a-day. 
It was a well-known fact that recruiting 
for the Royal Marines had been easier 
than for any other branch of the Service ; 
and that was because, as the men had 
no opportunity of spending their money 
when on board ship, they frequently 
took home with them on their discharge 
comparatively large sums which they 
had saved during their term of service, 
and this circumstance induced young 
men to join a branch of the Service in 
which so much money was to be gained. 
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By the course he proposed to adopt our 
soldiers would return to their villages 
with a whole year’s pay in their 
pockets, and this would, he hoped, 
be the means of inducing others to en- 
list. Then he thought we treated them 
rather hardly in another way. When 
a soldier had his full pay formerly he 
had to find everything; but since we 
began to furnish him with rations, in- 
stead of giving him 1s. 6d. a-day on fur- 
lough, which included the cost of the 
rations, we gave him only ls. 2d. But 
as it was of benefit to them and to the 
Army that they should have those little 
holidays, we proposed to add to their 
pay 4d. more. When, therefore, they 
went on furlough they were to have 
ls. 6d. instead of 1s. 2d. The item, 
which this addition represented, was 
not large; but it was given for the wel- 
fare of the soldiers, and put them on 
the same footing when they were in the 
Service and when they were at home. 
Those were the experiments which he 
proposed to make upon the Army gene- 
rally. 

Then he came to the question of the 
Guards. He quite admitted that when 
the pay of the whole Army was raised 
to ls. a-day the Guards actually lost 
nothing, but relatively they were worse 
off than the Line by 1d. a-day, which 
they had always received above the or- 
dinary pay of the rest of the Army. 
The reasons for the Guards receiving 
superior pay was obvious—thus, they 
were men of greater stature than the 
ordinary soldier, and therefore more 
difficult to get ; their clothing was more 
expensive, and their continual residence 
in London entailed additional expenses 
upon them. Under these circumstances, 
he proposed to increase their pay by 1d. 
a-day, so as to restore them in this re- 
spect to the position, relatively to the 
rest of the Army, they had formerly oc- 
eupied. The Guards were 400 or 500 
short of their complement; and there- 
fore it was absolutely necessary to take 
some steps of this kind to induce men 
to enlist in these regiments, because, as 
they were always the first on the list for 
foreign service, it would be unreason- 
able not to keep them up to their full 
establishment strength. This increase 
in the pay of the Guards would cost 
£8,000 a-year. They would also have the 
deferred pay; and he hoped that, as 
the soldiers of our Army saw funds accu- 
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mulating for them at the rate of £3 per 
. year per man, they would hesitate be- 
fore they deserted from the Service. For 
it must be borne in mind that desertion 
would result in the absolute forfeiture 
of every penny of deferred pay. It was 
hoped that by this means considerable 
loss would be avoided. When a soldier 
deserted he frequently took his kit and 
other property with him; and, even if 


he did not go this length, there was the: 


cost of providing a successor to him, and 
much inconvenience arising therefrom. 
This deferred pay, then, would be a 
safeguard against evil, and would at the 
same time act as an encouragement to 
the soldiers. If hon. Members would 
look at the desertion Returns for the 
past year they would find that the total 
number was less by 1,000 than last year. 
There was, however, too large a number, 
and it included several cases of what 
might becalled skilled desertions—a class 
of offence which must be put a stop to by 
some means. Those who might be most 
properly termed deserters were those 
who ran away in the second or third 
year of their service, and this class of 
offence would most probably be checked 
by the knowledge in the minds of the 
men that in proportion to the length of 
their service was the amount of their 
deferred pay accumulating, and there- 
fore the greater their loss as the penalty 
of desertion. No doubt this system 
would cost money; but against that 
must be placed the fact that the ex- 
pense of filling the places of deserters 
would not be incurred, and the morality 
of the Army would be improved. The 
cost of deferred pay in the present 
Estimates would be very small—not 
more than £6,000. In the case of the 
Guards the amount of the additional 1d. 
would be £8,000. The Imperial charge 
next year would be about £31,000, 
the year after £65,000, and when the 
normal condition of things arrived, 
the amount would be £329,000; and 
he therefore quite admitted it was a 
question which the House had a right to 
weigh, because it was a growing pay- 
ment, although he believed it would be 
a cheap payment if it secured the object 
he had in view. -He further assumed 
that it would in the end diminish to a 
certain extent the pension list, because 
it would diminish the number going 
out on pensions. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


{COMMONS} 
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The next proposal he had to make 


was one to increase the pay of non-com- 
missioned officers, and this would in- 
volve an extra expenditure of about 
£104,000 ; and a sum of £39,000 would 
fall upon the Indian Government. He 
proposed that sergeant majors should 
receive 6d. additional pay; that sergeants 
should receive 2d. additional, and after 
two years’ service in the ranks, 4d. That 
was to say, their present pay being 
ls. 1ld., with the addition of 2d. it 
would be 2s. 1d., and after two years’ 
service it would be 2s. 3d. Corporals 
were to receive an additional 1d. a day. 
They were allowed to keep their good 
conduct pay, which the sergeants were 
not. From the increased pay of 1s. 4d. 
or 18. 5d. a-day they would be advanced, 
after two years’ service, to 1s. 5d. or 
1s. 6d. a-day. Another proposition was 
with regard to lance corporals and lance 
sergeants. At present, a private who 
was thought well of by his officers was 
made a lance corporal, if he chose to be 
one; but he got nothing for it, though 
he had thé invidious duty of keeping 
up discipline among his own late 
comrades. He trusted, therefore, it 
would be considered a reasonable re- 
quest that he should receive payment 
for those services. He proposed, there- 
fore, to increase the pay of these officers 
to the present pay of their substantive 
rank, so that lance sergeants of Infantry 
would receive 1s. 11d. and lance corpo- 
rals 1s. 3d. per day. This would offer an 
inducement to smart soldiers to accept 
positions which at present they were often 
very unwilling to fill. Holding, as he 
did, that the stability of the Army de- 
pended very much upon its non-com- 
missioned officers, he was most anxious 
that they should be fairly treated and 
induced, if possible, to remain in the 
service of their country. He proposed 
further to improve the position of the 
Staff sergeants, who were the picked 
men of their rank in the Army. Under 
existing arrangements the allowance 
made to these men for lodgings was 
altogether inadequate; and he should 
therefore ask the Committee to consent 
to a Vote which would raise the al- 
lowance of Staff sergeants in the first 
class from 8s. 6d. to 12s, 3d., and in 
the second class from 4s. 3d. to 7s. 
per week for lodging money. About 
£1,500 would cover this payment, and 
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he believed it would give the greatest 
satisfaction to a most estimable body of 


men. 

There had been a good deal of talk 
now and again of our Volunteer Force 
being organized ‘not for defiance, but 
for defence,’ and he could assure the 
House that the mobilization scheme had 
been entered upon strictly with a view 
to the defence of the country. It had 
been prepared with the view, if ever the 
necessity should arise from a hostile 
invasion, that there should be no confu- 
sion and no difficulty; that every man, 
whether in the Regular Army or in the 
Auxiliary Forces, should know the head- 
quarters to which he must repair; that 
not a moment should be lost in finding 
out what he had to do, and that he 
should atall times have before him clearly 
laid down where he was to go. He could 
assure the House that no labour or pains 
had been spared in making those ar- 
rangements. Every time-table had been 
arranged and every route prepared by 
which the men could be brought to their 
proper head-quarters in case of necessity 
without delay. The hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) had said that 
it was a scheme not worthy of a school- 
boy ; but whether that were so or not he 
(Mr. Hardy) at least could not help 
seeing the labour, the toil, and the in- 
telligence devoted to it by those who 
had worked out its details. He did not 
suppose they were so proud of their 
work as to think it incapable in every 
particular of amendment; but no one 
could deny that great care and enormous 
diligence had been exercised in its pre- 
paration. He proposed to call out two 
of those Army Corps (at some period 
which, of course, he could not indicate), 
and bring every man in them to the 
head-quarters assigned to him, so that 
they might see what appearance they 
would present under such circumstances, 
and not with a desire or with a view to 
putting their forces on a war footing. 
The hon. Member for Hackney, in two 
speeches which he lately made, accused 
him of that intention, and he said in one 
that they must increase their Militia to 
250,000 men, and in his last speech—at 
Manchester—he gave somewhat dif- 
ferent figures, and said 221,640 men. 
Neither of those figures was correct. 
The hon, Member in his hurry had 
evidently made the mistake of reckoning 
up each Army Corps as if it were com- 
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posed only of Infantry: He forgot, too, 
that Militia regiments could not be in- 
creased, except within certain boundaries 
and within the limitations of the law. 
Those 104 Militia battalions and 64 
Regular battalions made up 168, just the 
number for making eight Army Corps ; 
but they had no idea of filling those 
Corps up to what might be considered 
technically their fullnumber. That was 
never intended. What they wanted was a 
system on which all this work might be 
based; and without any very extraor- 
dinary expenditure they would create 
cadres which might afterwards, if requi- 
site, be filled up. It was not intended to 
use more than the number taken in the 
Votesof last year—namely, about 134,000 
Militia—and they believed that with that 
force they could do all that they expected 
to do with all those Army Corps. One 
word as to the long distances which it 
was said some of the men would have to 
come. That was an arrangement that 
might be altered again and again. The 
hon. Member spoke of the hardship 
that would result from bringing men 
from Scotland and other remote local- 
ities. The regiments themselves took a 
different view from that taken by the hon. 
Member, and would think themselves 
ill-used if they were left out. In fact, 
one colonel wrote to complain that his 
regiment was not brought down into the 
South of England, where the fighting 
would be sure to take place. The best 
military authorities were all of opinion 
that if an invasion took place it would 
be between the Wash and Plymouth. 
He did not say that there might not bea 
diversion in the Highlands ; but if there 
were he should take care that action 
should be based upon that fact ; and, fur- 
ther, that the regiments of which the 
Scotch were so justly proud should be sent 
without delay to the Highlands, where 
it could not be doubted they would fight 
like true Britons in defence of the moun- 
tainous and wooded country which they 
loved so well. But, to return. They 
had had to deal with Regulars, Militia, 
Volunteers, Yeomanry, Pensioners, and 
Reserves, and had found places for them 
all. The Volunteers were selected for 
coast and garrison duty, and had been 
so treated out of no disrespect to them 
or distrust in their zeal. With a view, 
however, not to press too hardly on 
them, one-fourth only would betaken into 


service at a time, and three-fourths would 
L 
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remain at home. ‘He wished to add that 
there were some Volunteer Artillery and 
Engineer corps which they might not be 
at all ashamed to place in charge of 
guns. His gallant friend, Mr. Darby, 
deserved the greatest credit for the 
organization of his Corps, and it was 
known that the feats performed by the 
Sussex Volunteer Artillery had rivalled 
the performance of the Regular Artillery. 
They had tried to increase the number of 
such corps, and had found regiments 
ready to change their condition and be- 
come Artillery and Engineers, and thus 
render themselves more adapted for the 
service which might be required of them 
than they could be as Infantry only. 
Many of the men were employed in the 
kind of work which specially fitted them 
to be Engineers, such as mining, quarry- 
ing, and other heavy work in which they 
had to observe engineering rules, and 
these men, as sappers, miners, and gun- 
ners, would be most useful for coast 
and garrison service. : 

Such was his proposal. It might be 
a mistake. It was to be tested. All 
those things were tentative. He spoke 
in the name of those military men who 
had put the scheme on foot. For him- 
self, he was only responsible for having 
adopted it, thinking it would be an ad- 
mirable one, and for bringing all the 
forces at their disposal into the best 
position for the work required of them. 
He by no means thought the scheme a 
perfect one. Defects had been pointed 
out which might easily be remedied; 
but he thought it most desirable that 
officers and men should be ready—that 
they might be able to say to every Gene- 
ral, every Colonel, every man—‘ This 
is the place to which you are to go;” 
that without confusion, hurry, or fuss, 
those who were to proceed to the front 
should go there, while other Army Corps 
might fit themselves as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Some of the Army Corps would 
be ready at once to take the front, and 
the others would be drilled so as to be 
fit in a few weeks for active service ; 
and no invasion could be successful in 
that time, or in as many months if the 
Fleet was in its place and did its duty as 
they all knew it would. 

He thought he had now gone through 
all the subjects on which he wished to 
touch. He was afraid he had wearied 
the House by so much detail; but he 
wished the Committee to test everything 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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he had done. He had done nothing for _ 
concealment—all was as open as the 
day. If the House of Commons voted 
anything he asked they should do it with 
their eyes open. What he asked them 
was to pursue a system the expense of 
which he did not say they had seen the 
end. It would be large; but its object 
was to render every branch of the Ser- 
viceefficient. Toimprovethecontentment 
of the Army, to prevent desertion, to im- 
prove their reliefs for India, and to pre- 
pare here in case of danger a certain 
number of regiments always ready, were 
the first objects he had in view. All 
this he had done with no offensive in- 
tention to any foreign Power; on the 
contrary, with a great desire to preserve 
peace, but with a great desire, too, that 
England should be known not to be 
giving up the position to which she was 
entitled in Europe and in respect of her 
colonial possessions. They claimed the 
right, without insult or threatening to 
foreign nations, to bring into as good a 
condition as possible their Volunteer 
Army, and so to prepare for the de- 
fence of their country, of their colo- 
nies, and of India, and for the ful- 
filment of any Treaty or other obliga- 
tions that they might be called upon 
to recognize. They wished to be able 
to say to all the world that without 
excessive expenditure England would 
never be wanting in that due expendi- 
ture which would make her armies as 
efficient as they had been in times past ; 
that they would not be sent forth merely 
to earn a transitory and temporary glory, 
but to do their duty to a country the 
stability of which interested not only her- 
self, but all the world. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the Vote 
for 132,884 men, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 182,884, be maintained for the Service of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and for Depdts for the training of Recruits 
for Service at Home and Abroad, including Her 
Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from the Ist day 
of April 1876 to the 31st day of March 1877, 
inclusive.” 


Mr. PEASE expressed his regret that 
so few Members were in the House when 
the right hon. Gentleman rose to make 
his Statement. There were at the out- 
set but seven Members at the right hon. 
Gentleman’s side of the Table, and not 
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more than double the number on the 
other side. It was due to the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that he had never 
listened to a more able or interesting 
statement, and he deserved the thanks 
of the Committee for the manner in 
which the Estimates had been prepared, 
and the digests which had been fur- 
nished. The right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed a large increase in the number 
of men for the Army, and a correspond- 
ingly large increase in the money for 
their maintenance. He told them at the 
close of his speech that this increase was 
needed to guard against panic, to guard 
against invasion, to relieve our Army 
abroad, and to keep up the honour and 
dignity of the country. For these pur- 
poses he asked for a force of 526,000 
men, the largest force that this country 
had ever been asked for at any time, 
and was certainly, in his opinion, larger 
than the country required. In 1873, the 
last year of Lord Cardwell’s adminis- 
tration, the cost of the Army was 
£18,231,100; in 1874 it was £13,293,800; 
in 1875, £18,488,200 ; and now, in 1876, 
it had risen to £13,989,000, being an 
increase in three years of £750,000, 
while the Army Appropriation Accounts 
had not yet been laid upon the Table. 
The Army Estimates having increased 
by £750,000, the Navy Estimates had 
also gone up £1,500,000 during the same 
time, besides a deficit of £281,000 in the 
Navy Appropriation Accounts, being al- 
together an increase in these two Ser- 
vices of £2,400,000. At present it ap- 
peared that there were 95,000 regular 
troops at home, besides 30,000 of the 
reserved forces, and the Militia, Volun- 
teers, and Yeomanry were all declared 
to be in an efficient and satisfactory 
state. For what was all this money to 
be spent? To guard against panic, to 
prevent invasion, and to sustain the 
honour and dignity of the country. 
Taking the panic argument first, he 
would ask what was a panic? It was, 
he believed, a sudden fright. Well, we 
had several panics of late years. We 
had one in 1858-9 when the French 
officers were denouncing this country 
for having given an asylum to political 
refugees. That panic brought into exist- 
ence an army of Volunteers amounting 
to 180,000 men. But the panic was 

oundless. We had lived to see the 

mperor Napoleon, then upon the 
Throne of France, a refugee in this 
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country, and his son was lately a cadet 
at Woolwich. In 1858-9 there was 
another panic, in consequence of the 
taking of several persons from under 
the protection of the British flag on 
board one of our vessels. The Govern- 
ment sent 10,000 men to Canada to 
overawe the United States, which had 
800,000 men ready shortly afterwards. 
Well, the presence of the Volunteers did 
not allay the panic. Another panic oc- 
curred at the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War, when Lord Cardwell asked 
the House to vote £2,000,000, and to 
increase the Army by 20,000 men, who 
still remained on the Army List. The 
argument now was that the Army was 
to preserve us from invasion. He con- 
fessed he looked around in vain to dis- 
cover from what quarter we were to be 
invaded. Her Majesty, in her Speech 
from the Throne, spoke of her relations 
with foreign Powers as being ‘“ most 
cordial ;”’ and yet the way in which we 
repaid our neighbours for their friend- 
liness was to propose an increase of our 
Army to guard against invasion, which 
was, under the circumstances, an insult 
to the Powers with whom we were on 
such cordial relations. There were only 
three or four Powers in the world from 
whom an invasion could be, with any 
possibility, expected—Germany, France, 
Russia, and America. The last two might 
be left out of the calculation entirely. 
France and Germany were armed to the 
teeth against each other—one to retain 
the provinces she wrested from France 
during the war, the other to regain those 
provinces whenever they thought they 
were strong enough to make the attempt, 
There was not the slightest possibility of 
our being invaded by either country 
while such was their attitude to each 
other. He would add that France and 
Germany should be a warning to us 
against large armies and huge arma- 
ments. As regarded this country, the 
panic argument and the invasion argu- 
ment fell together. There never was a 
time when, apparently, we were more 
free from attack and when our diplo- 
matic intercourse was carried on in a 
more conciliatory spirit. With respect 
to the relief of our Army abroad, Lord 
Cardwell was quite satisfied with a 
smaller Army at home for that purpose, 
and the requirements then were the same 
as they were now. ‘The honour and 
dignity of the country were not con- 
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sulted by maintaining unnecessary arma- 
ments in time of peace. By sodoing we 
were acting in violation of the teaching 
of political economy, and we were inflict- 
ing upon our population the evils of war 
in time of peace. An Army expendi- 
ture of £15,000,000 was an insurance 
premium out of all proportion to the risk 
we were running. We were asked to 
spend £1,000,000 more than last year 
and £2,400,000 more than four years 
ago, and that at a time when the state 
of trade made it absolutely necessary we 
should economize. A Liverpool merchant 
said the other day—‘‘ Two years ago we 
were living on faith, last year we were 
living on hope, and this year we are 
living on charity.” At the same time, 
while trade was falling off and the coun- 
try approaching a state of stagnation, 
the requirements of modern society were 
largely augmenting local burdens con- 
currently with this increase of Imperial 
taxation. The demand for public edu- 
cation, for the Poor Law administration, 
for lunacy boards, and for sanitary 
boards was yearly increasing, and he 
said the country could not afford at the 
same time to spend in a time of peace 
such large amounts upon an Army far 
larger than we required. He proposed 
to reduce the Army by 10,000 men. The 
right hon. Gentleman had confessed that 
he had a great many men whom he 
would like to get rid of, and that he 
would be glad to obtain the services of 
a better class. Then why did he not 
get rid of the objectionable men? But 
what was the right hon. Gentleman 
doing? Why he was raising the pay 
of the men. It seemed to him that 
when doing so he was bound to reduce 
the number. He had come to the con- 
clusion that whether they looked at the 
state of things abroad or at home they 
were not justified in voting these large 
Estimates. Perhaps the great majority 
of the Committee would be against him 
—still he felt bound, on behalf of his 
constituents and the country, to raise 
his voice against this extravagant ex- 
penditure, and which was not needed, 
looking at the state of the country or at 
the state of Europe. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 122,884, be maintained for the Service of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
und for Depots for the training of Recruits for 


Mr. Pease 
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Service at Home and Abroad, including Her 
Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from the Ist day 
of April 1876 to the 3lst day of March 1877, 
inclusive.” — (Mr. Pease.) 


Sm WALTER BARTTELOT said, it 
was all very well for the hon. Member 
for South Durham (Mr. Pease), who felt 
all the comforts of peace, to make such a 
Motion; but the old adage still held 
good—the best way of maintaining peace 
was to be prepared for war. The hon. 
Member proposed to reduce the Vote by 
10,000 men. Would he say from what 
branch of the Army they were to he 
taken? Was it from the Infantry, from 
the Cavalry, or'from the Artillery? That 
question had been formerly pressed upon 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), who was obliged to admit that 
he had not considered it, and the hon. 
Member for South Durham seemed to be 
in the same position. The speech of his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for War 
was one that would do him credit not only 
with the Army, but also with the country. 
He had clearly stated the views for an 
expression of which they had been look- 
ing forward for some time past. He 
said the other night he was determined 
to do away with that feeling of anxiety 
with regard to the Army which caused 
men to say they did not know what 
would happen next; and he (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) hoped he had gone far to- 
wards removing that feeling. He had 
determined that the deficiency in the 
number of medical officers should no 
longer exist, and he had laid down prin- 
ciples which would obviate the scandal 
that in the absence of candidates the 
authorities had been compelled to accept 
the services of men they had formerly 
rejected. That was most lamentable, 
and it was not fair to the Army. The 
new scheme of his right hon. Friend he 
hoped would have the effect of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of such a state of 
things. The scheme was a fair and 
liberal one, and he hoped the medical 
profession in the Army would be satis- 
fied, though whether it was the best 
or not he would not now argue. One 
of the questions in which the House 
was most deeply interested was that of 
the Reserves. The whole case of the 
noble Lord who brought in the short 
service rested on the Reserves. Had 
matters gone on as they were now, he felt 
certain the Army of Reserve when called 
out would not have been found. But by 
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increasing their pay from 4d. to 6d., and 
by allowing deferred pay to accumulate 
for men now serving and to serve in the 
ranks, they had now a chance of getting 
that Reserve which the country wanted 
in case of emergency. There was one 
point here, however, on which more ex- 
planation was required. His right hon. 
Friend said those Reserves were to be 
called out for a certain period every 
year. The time now was only 12 days, 
and that time might well be increased ; 
but, if the men were found up to the 
mark, they need not be kept out. They 
might be dismissed to their homes as 
soon as they were pronounced efficient. 
There was one point which his right 
hon. Friend had missed altogether, and 
that was with regard to forage allowance 
to Field Officers. He said forage was never 
so high as at the present moment, and he 
was now giving a Field Officer 1s. 10d. a- 
day for forage, but it could not be bought 
for the money now given. ‘The increase 
of pay to non-commissioned officers was 
one of the best things proposed by his 
right hon. Friend. It would give uni- 
versal satisfaction to that class of men 
who were, in fact, the backbone of the 
regiment. He did not think his right 
hon. Friend had increased their pay too 
much; but the increase was fair and 
liberal, and he believed the non-com- 
missioned officers of the Army would 
feel that tardy justice had at length been 
done to them. He did not observe from 
the Estimates that his right hon. Friend 
had dealt with a grievance which was 
felt from the want of room in the Royal 
Academy at Woolwich. [Mr. GATHoRNE 
Harpy said he had.} He was very glad 
to hear it. It was not right that four 
cadets— young fellows who might be from 
Eton, where they each had a separate 
room—should be placed in one room. 
That was an evil that ought to be 
remedied. He was also glad to learn— 
although upon this point it would be 
premature to express any definite opinion 
—that his right hon. Friend intended to 
call out two Army Corps; the whole 
country would then know what the mobi- 
lization scheme was, and could judge 
what its effect would be. On one im- 
portant point his right hon. Friend did 
not touch, except in an indirect manner 
—namely, the arming of our soldiers. 
The Martini-Henry rifle was, no doubt, 
@ weapon wonderful in its performance 
when in good order; but when he asked 
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the Surveyor General, year after year, 
how that weapon was going on, the reply 
always was it required a little repair, 
and that 2s. 11d. would cover the whole 
expense. That little alteration, however, 
would require an expenditure of £75,000. 
In the Malay expedition it had not 
answered the expectations of the officers. 
It had a trick sometimes of not going off 
when required, and also of going off 
when not required. This subject required 
careful consideration from the authorities. 
The spiral spring in the lock, which was 
apt to become loose or rusty, was, he 
thought, fatal to this weapon. But 
having once been adopted, it was rather 
difficult to get rid of. For himself, he 
would say he would rather to-morrow go 
into action with the old Snider rifle than 
with the Martini-Henryrifle. Oursoldiers 
should .be armed with the best weapon 
we could find. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend would look closely and fairly into 
this matter. They must all have admired 
the clear, able, and straightforward 
manner in which he had brought for- 
ward these Estimates, and he was 
quite sure he would do nothing which 
he did not believe would conduce to 
the best interests of the Army and the 
country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, he would add his testimony to what 
had been said in praise of the very full, 
clear, and candid statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He only regretted that 
it was delivered at a time when so few 
Members were present to hear it. The 
principal measures which the right hon. 
Gentleman had brought before them were 
the additional pay to the non-commis- 
sioned officers, the grant of increased 
pay in the shape of deferred pay to the 
entire Army, and aslight increase of pay 
to the Guards. With regard to the first, 
he was very glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman had seen his way to propose it. 
Three years ago, when a small addition 
was made to the pay of the Army at the 
time that the ration stoppage was abo- 
lished, the late Secretary of State had it 
in contemplation to improve the position 
of the non-commissioned officers ; and it 
was his intention to apply to this pur- 
pose the balance of the sum which would 
ultimately be saved by the lapse of the 
re-engagement penny—the part of that 
sum which had already accrued having 
been taken to the credit of the stoppage 
arrangement. He (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
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nerman) mentioned that, not in the least 
by way of detracting from the credit due 
to the right hon. Gentleman, but only to 
show how sincerely he could express 
his agreement in the policy the right 
hon. Gentleman was pursuing. He (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) trusted it might 
have the effect he contemplated —of in- 
creasing the attractiveness of the Army 
—and he would congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman on having his name 
associated with so useful an improve- 
ment. As to deferred pay, no doubt 
there was a great deal to be said in favour 
of the theory ; but there were two consi- 
derations, which he would urge as having 
some weight on the other side. In the 
first place, were they sure that the men 
to whom they would offer it would un- 
derstand and appreciate it? The men 
knew what it was to get money in their 
hand, and sometimes, unhappily, made 
a bad use of it; but would they appre- 
ciate the fact, and would it have the 
effect we expected if they knew, that at 
the end of their service a certain sum 
would accrue to them? Another point 
was—it was one of the advantages of 
deferred payment that it gave us a cer- 
tain hold over the men. That particu- 
larly applied to the Reserve. If a man 
knew that at the end of his term of 
service he would, if he conducted him- 
self well, be discharged with a cer- 
tain sum of money in his pocket, we 
should have a hold on him which we 
had not at present; but we could not 
have a hold upon him without, to some 
extent, his having a corresponding hold 
onus; and he (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) thought that difficulties might arise 
in some cases in consequence of a man’s 
conduct, near the period when a large 
sum of money would be due to him, being 
such as to render it undesirable that he 
should be retained. Difficulties of that 
kind occurred in the case of an established 
workman who was going on pension, 
with whom we could not deal so freely as 
with aman hiredin theopen market. This 
objection, however, to deferred pay was 
not an insurmountable one. As to the 
additional penny which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to give to the Guards, 
was he quite sure that it would cure the 
evils from which they suffered? The 
Guards had a stock fund, which had been 
abolished in other regiments, into which 
payments were made by the public, and 
with which they conducted their own 
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hospital arrangements and recruiting. 
He (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) wished 
to know whether the inquiry which had 
been instituted into that anomalous sys- 
tem had been continued; and also whe- 
ther explicit instructions had been given 
to the Colonels of districts to give every 
facility in their power to the recruiting 
of the Guards? It was quite true the 
Guards had to keep themselves in a 
smarter condition than the rest of the 
Army ; but surely their recruiting ought 
to be assisted by their prestige and by 
the fact that they had the very best 
quarters in the Army ; and he was dis- 
posed to believe that if recruits were not 
obtained in sufficient numbers for the 
Guards, it was not so much owing to 
inadequacy of pay as to the fact that 
they were shut out from the benefit of the 
general recruiting machinery of the 
Army, and especially from the dis- 
trict recruiting. He thought no ob- 
jection could be made to the proposi- 
tion to give an addition of £2 a-year to 
the Army Reserve, because the better we 
made their condition the stronger would 
be the call we should have upon them. 
He did not think they should be called 
out for more than 12 days, because other- 
wise we should seriously interfere with 
their civil employment. We called them 
out, not so much for the purpose of drill- 
ing, as to see them assemble and ascer- 
tain their condition. He had little to say 
as to the mobilization scheme. The right 
hon. Gentleman had bestowed great 
labour upon it. It might be neces- 
sary for the military authorities to 
know where each regiment of the Militia 
and the Line should go on the out- 
break of war ; but why should the infor- 
mation be published on the house-tops? 
He did not see any particular advantage 
in every man in every regiment in the 
country knowing where he should go. 
It appeared to him that all that was re- 
quired was that the authorities in the 
War Office should know where a regi- 
ment should be ordered to go, and 
have their plans ready for execution 
at a moment’s notice. What was 
said as to the general condition of 
the Army, he thought, must be satis- 
factory to everybody. The right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to him to take 
precisely the right line with regard to 
the condition of the Army. He was 
neither too sanguine in his estimate of it 
nor did he yield to those exaggerated 
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criticisms which were common out of 
doors. As to the proposition made by 
his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Pease) 
to reduce the number of men by 10,000, 
it did not appear why his hon. Friend 
had selected that number; indeed, his 
argument was almost in favour of dis- 
banding the Army altogether. Her 
Majesty’s Government must know better 
than the House or any private individual 
what was the state of political affairs ; 
and therefore he (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) felt very much disposed to bow to 
their opinion as to the number of men 
that ought to be voted. There was 
only one other subject to which he 
wished to allude—namely, the medical 
department of the Army. Nothing had 
delighted him more for many a day 
than the decided tone in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken on the gene- 
ral hospital system of the medical depart- 
ment; and notwithstanding the pressure 
that had been brought to bear upon the 
righthon. Gentleman, he felt surethat the 
more he looked into the question and con- 
sulted the competent authorities, the more 
he would see the absolute necessity of the 
Staff system. His proposals for im- 
proving the position of the medical offi- 
cers appeared to be excellent. One 
suggestion which he would venture to 
make, with a view, not, perhaps, to its 
immediate, but its ultimate adoption, 
was that the medical officers who went 
out of the Service after 10 years might 
be employed for the Militia and the Bri- 
gade Depots, whereby, while discharging 
those duties, they would have the oppor- 
tunity of settling in practice in a country 
town. In referring to the medical de- 
partment the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressed the opinion—which it was to be 
hoped he would bear in mind in connec- 
tion with the greater questions of Army 
promotion and retirement—that it was 
dangerous to enter a great number of 
young men at the bottom, because they 
would have to provide for them when 
they attained higher rank. That was a 
consideration which lay at the basis of 
all sound schemes of promotion and re- 
tirement. 

Coronet, NAGHTEN offered some sug- 
gestions in regard to recruiting. He re- 
commended, among other things, that 
after serving three years in the Militia 
any man who wished to join the Regular 
Army should have his bounty paid to him 
partly on joining the Regular service, 
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and partly on completing the period 
which he would have completed if he 
had remained in the Militia. He also 
thought that, instead of enlisting imma- 
ture youths in the Army, it would be 
better to enlist them in the Militia even 
under the present standard; and then 
three years afterwards, when they had 
developed considerably, they would be fit 
as well as pleased to join the Regular 
Army as grown men, and would have a 
liking for the Service. In his opinion, 
the Militia ought to be made more a 
nursery for the Regular Army than it 
was now. He thought it would be well 
to remodel the Ballot Act so that it might 
be used, if required, and in the meantime 
to do everything possible to encourage 
men to go into the ranks. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he hoped that 
although it was a Colonels’ night a few 
words from a civilian would not be in- 
acceptable to the House. He recog- 
nized the difficulty of the position in 
which an English Minister of War, was 
placed. By means of conscription vast 
armies were being organized on the 
Continent of Europe, and industry and 
trade were crushed under overwhelming 
armaments. The question was, whether 
England was to obey her peaceful in- 
stincts, or take part in the mad compe- 
tition for inflated armies? As a com- 
promise, we were making a halting step 
towards adopting the new system ; but 
there was this difficulty to face, and he 
had not yet heard any one attempt to 
grapple with it. If England was to take 
part in that wild struggle for military 
supremacy, what was to be her position 
as an industrial country? He could 
understand that the Secretary for War, 
in view of the great military strength of 
continental Powers, had a patriotic de- 
sire not to see his country altogether 
unprepared for the possibilities of an 
evil day; but it was idle to pretend that 
if England had to encounter the armies 
of the Continent it was merely upon her 
military strength that she could rely. 
With regard to the mobilization scheme, 
he might observe that the Irish Militia 
were singularly neglected, and whether 
that circumstance was due to political 
considerations, or the mere accidents of 
military strategy, he had yet to be in- 
formed. However that might be, the 
foreigner who criticized our new mili- 
tary system would be at no loss to notice 
that in Ireland, once our best recruiting 
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ground, not one of the native Militia 
regiments was to form part of the local 
Army Corps. It was all very well for 
a Minister to pet certain classes of 
people in the country; but in the end 
the people themselves would turn upon 
the system under which the process was 
carried on. Underlying the whole sub- 
ject before the House there was the 
great question—How were we to get 
men? One thing he could tell the Se- 
cretary for War was that branding in 
the Army would not help him to get 
recruits—it would, at all events, not help 
him to get recruits in Ireland. It was 
a painful fact that while they were 
adding to the Army at one end it was 
falling away at the other; desertion, in 
fact, was nearly keeping pace with re- 
cruitment. But it was not from an ex- 
clusively military view that this subject 
was to be regarded, and he invited the 
Committee to inquire how it was, after 
all that had been done to increase the 
comfort of the Army, that we found it 
harder to get soldiers to-day than 50 years 
ago, even although the requirements of 
height and physical development had 
been gradually lowered. What had be- 
come of the splendid material that fought 
the British battles 40 or 50 years ago? 
How came it to pass that it was so diffi- 
eult to recruit now as compared with 
former times? It was because the rural 
population of the country had disap- 
peared into the large cities and towns, 
and because the conditions of life, the 
sanitary conditionsof the humbler classes, 
were not conducive to the production of 
a military race. He made no reflection 
on the men of the cities and towns; 
many of the greatest battles in the 
world were fought and won by them, and 
the Royalist forces were defeated by the 
Parliamentarians. Nevertheless, it was 
only in the green fields and the cottage 
homes of the country that stalwart class 
of men could be produced. How came 
it that they were gone? It was because 
in England, as well as in Ireland, within 
the last 50 years a terrific revolution had 
swept the people from the fields into 
cities and towns. This great change 
had not been so much felt in England, 
which had big towns like London, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birming- 
ham; but in Ireland the change had 
been keenly felt, because they had no 
Manchesters and no Birminghams to 
absorb the thrust out population, In 
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Ireland what were the chances of re- 
cruitment? While the whole popula- 
tion were in a state of discontent and 
dissatisfaction they need not expect their 
chances as to recruitment to improve in 
Ireland. He knew something of his 
people, and he knew something of the 
excitement among them whenever a 
great military question arose. They 
knew they were not trusted by the 
Minister for War, because there was no 
Volunteer force in Ireland. The best 
military strength that they could supply 
would be to satisfy the Irish people and 
make the military service popular in 
Ireland. They could not get what they 
wanted by offering 2d. more a-day, and 
he said to the Government—‘‘ Do not 
think that Irishmen, at all events, are 
to be won merely by 13d. or 2d., with 
the advantage of branding into the bar- 
gain.” If they had to call on the arm 
of Ireland for aid or defence, it could 
not be given while the people enter- 
tained their present feelings; and, with- 
out any reference to a question of money, 
the sense of national honour and duty 
would induce them not to enter in any 
considerable numbers into the military 
strength of the Empire. 

CotoneL EGERTON LEIGH said, he 
did not agree with the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken. He had had 
several Irishmen under his command, and 
he was very much pleased with them, and 
he believed that they were well pleased 
with him. He would not wish to have 
better soldiers than Irishmen. It was 
said that grumbling had made England 
the country that she was; and if 
grumbling could do anything for the 
Army it would be one of the greatest 
armies going. It was, so far as he could 
see, in anything but a bad way, and he 
thought the changes now proposed by 
the Government would be great improve- 
ments. Hewasparticularly gratified atthe 
increase of the pay of non-commissioned 
officers, and he should like that those of 
them who had been a certain time in the 
Army should have a pension. It was 
said that England was at peace with all 
the world; but she was never absolutely 
at peace, and within the last six months 
had been on the point of war with China 
and Burmah. An immense country like 
ours must always expect to have some 
little or great war on hand, and we ought 
to be prepared for any emergency which 
might arise, 
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Mr. J. HOLMS said, that as it was 
desirable to have further time to con- 
sider the very important statement of the 
Secretary for War, and also the im- 
portant Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Durham (Mr. 
Pease), he should move that the Chair- 
man be ordered to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Holms.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
hoped the Committee would grant a 
Vote for the men that night. The in- 
formation which had been in the hands 
of hon. Members was very full, and was 
quite a guide to them ; and therefore he 
could not see that there was any ground 
for stopping the discussion at that hour 
—half-past 11 o’clock. If the Commit- 
tee camé to a conclusion that night it 
would enable the House to go on with 
the Mutiny Act, which was this year im- 
portant in connection with some ques- 
tions affecting the Militia. 

Mr. WHALLEY supported the Mo- 
tion to report Progress, on the ground 
that the hon. Member for Hackney, who 
had been so frequently referred to in the 
course of the debate, was entitled to get 
time to consider his reply. He com- 
plained that the Secretary for War had 
omitted all reference to the Volunteers, 
upon whom the country must rely for its 
defence, and declared that nature was 
against the maintenance of a standing 
Army in England. The speech of the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) 
was well worthy of consideration. It 
showed that there was an enemy in the 
very citadel. He was reminded of what 
the Duke of Wellington once said, that 
he would not have Roman Catholics in 
the Royal Artillery or Engineers, simply 
because of their uncertain allegiance. 
The older Members of that House had 
been striving to conciliate by civil means, 
and also by religious concessions, that 
particular section of the community, and 
yet they were now told there was dis- 
content. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member that it is not considered 
a convenient course to discuss the main 
Question in detail on a Motion to report 
Progress. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, what he had 
stated was only by way of parenthesis. 
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He was quoting the authority of the 
Duke of Wellington. How could an 
Army be relied upon that numbered so 
many in its ranks who did not recognize 
the supremacy of the Sovereign ? 

Mr. ANDERSON said, hethought that 
it would save time by reporting Progress 
at once, because it was quite evident 
there were so many Members who de- 
sired to address the Committee that the 
Vote could not be taken to-night. He 
might say, at the same time, that nearly 
all the proposals of the Secretary for 
War, being in his opinion reforms, would 
have his support, though other important 
subjects had been raised which required 
most careful consideration, and he cer- 
tainly could not agree in the proposal to 
increase the number of men. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he thought it was hardly possible 
to take the Vote to-night. It was al- 
ways understood that the discussion on 
the first Vote extended over a wide range 
of subjects ; and he did not think that the 
right hon. Gentleman would wish to limit 
a preliminary discussion which would, 
perhaps, facilitate the progress of the 
remaining Votes. 

Mr. DISRAELI consented to post- 
pone the Vote till Monday, when the 
Committee would be taken as the first 
business. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


COUNCIL OF INDIA (PROFESSIONAL 
APPOINTMENTS) BILL.—[Bitz 69.] 
(Lord George Hamilton, Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Lord George Hamilton.) 


Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to move 
“That it is inexpedient to pass this 
Bill, as it would throw an addi- 
tional and unnecessary charge on the 
Revenues of India,” said, they had 
heard of a horse being re-sold with 
his colour changed, and that tran- 
saction represented with considerable 
accuracy what had been done with 
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that Bill. On the 25th February last 
year a Bill entitled ‘“‘The East India 
Home Government (Pensions) Bill’ was 
introduced. That Bill passed its third 
reading, and at the very last moment the 
hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) discovered that it was so badly 
drawn and its real nature so little under- 
stood that he got it postponed till the 
following Thursday. It was then re- 
committed, but finally withdrawn. It 
appeared again in July last in a new 
form and with a new title—‘‘ The East 
India Home Government (Appointments) 
Bill,” and it now came before them as 
the Council of India (Professional Ap- 
pointments) Bill. He would put a diffi- 
cult question to the Government, What 
was the reason of all those ungracious 
devices? Why this indecent haste to 
give pensions to men who were not 
entitled to them? Those were plain 
questions, and he hoped the House 
would support him in opposing the Bill. 
It was difficult to say what the Bill 
would do and what it would notdo. In 


1869 a Bill was introduced in this House, 
and passed through both Houses, pro- 
viding for appointments to the Council 
of India, and the provision being large 


during the tenure of office, that no per- 
son should be entitled to a pension, even 
if his office were abolished. And that 
Act further provided that no man should 
hold the office beyond a certain number 
of years. Notwithstanding, that Bill 
was brought in to give pensions to mem- 
bers of the Council who were appointed 
under the Act of 1869, and it would con- 
travene that Act if the House allowed it 
to pass. The appointments under the 
Act of 1869 had been eagerly sought 
for; and he must say that the course 
now proposed was most undignified. If 
a Cabinet Minister went out of office he 
was not entitled to a pension, and yet 
this Bill proposed to. give pensions to 
men who took office on the express con- 
dition that they were not to be entitled 
to retiring pensions. If we were so care- 
less about granting pensions in India, 
and so indifferent to the extravagant ex- 
penditure of the government there, what 
would the people of that country think 
of our guardianship of their interests ? 
They would not be mollified by the as- 
sociation of their country with the Im- 
perial titles of the Sovereign. He begged 
to move the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is inexpedient to pass this Bill, as it would 
throw an additional and unnecessary charge on 
the Revenues of India,’—(Mr. Faweett,) 


— instead thereof. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the hon. Member for Hackney was mis- 
taken in supposing that the Bill intro- 
duced in July last was the same as that 
brought in last February. It was quite 
different, and only withdrawn because it 
was thought that the Treasury would be 
embarrassed by the interpretation which 
it placed upon the Superannuation Act. 
The Bill had now been introduced in 
order to secure the services of the best 
possible men on the Indian Council, 
There was no difficulty in getting old 
Indians to join the Indian Council, be- 
cause they came home with pensions, and, 
added to that, £1,200 a-year for 10 years 
as members of the Council. But there was 
a difficulty in getting gentlemen of legal 
attainments not old Indians to come on 
the Council, because only £1,200 could 
be offered to them for 10 years, with no 
pension. The Bill, therefore, simply 
proposed that the Secretary of State for 
India should have power to appoint cer- 
tain gentlemen of professional attain- 
ments for 15 years, with pensions of 
£500 after 10 years’ service, and it was 
believed that this was the cheapest way 
of obtaining legal advice. With respect 
to the increase of the home expenditure 
for India, no doubt that had been very 
large since 1857-8 up to the present 
time, but the whole of that increase was 
for the purposes of the Government in 
India, and if the Indian Office here was 
abolished to-morrow, these charges on 
the revenue of India would remain for 
purely Indian purposes. The guaran- 
teed interest on railways was a very 
large item. The interest on the Debt 
had increased from £670,000 in 1856-7 
to £2,300,000, owing to the expenditure 
necessary to put down the Indian Mu- 
tiny. The charge for stores was also 
high ; and so long as stores could be ob- 
tained cheaper in England than in India 
he trusted they would always be pro- 
cured at home. There was, however, 
one item of cost which the Indian Go- 
vernment could control, and that was the 
charge for administration, which exhi- 
bited a decrease, although the work had 
increased enormously. In our depart- 
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ment only the number of despatches had 
increased eightfold during the last 20 
years. In 1856-7 the cost of the Home 
administration was £179,849; but al- 
though there had been a vast increase in 
the duties performed, the cost was, in 
1870, £177,000, or a decrease of £2,000. 
There was, perhaps, no Department of 
the State in which the work had in- 


’ ereased so much with so little correspond- 


ing increase of expenditure. In 1856-7 
the law charges of the East India Com- 
any amounted to upwards of £19,000, 
teams they had no lawyers upon their 
establishment, while last year the law 
charges of the India Office were only 
£2,500. Ifthe hon. Member for Hack- 
ney was successful in throwing out this 
Bill, he would not only prevent the Se- 
cretary of State from obtaining that 
assistance which he believed to be ne- 
cessary, but would unquestionably, in 
the long run, throw heavy additional 
charges on the revenues of India. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, no 
doubt it was desirable there should be 
some legal element in the Council, al- 
though he would deprecate the intro- 
duction of too many lawyers, and 
especially of lawyers as distinguished 
from jurisconsults. It was of enormous 
importance that the Secretary of State 
for India, who was more uncontrolled 
than any other Minister, should have the 
most eminent men upon his Council, 
and a trumpery pension of £500 a-year 
was a mere drop in the ocean by com- 
parison. There were men of great weight 
and value now on the Council, who 
would not have taken office on the re- 
duced terms. He had himself been ap- 
pointed to a place in the Council, and 
possibly, if the terms had been the 
same as they were prior to the Act of 
1869, he might never have left it. He 
found, however, that if he chanced to 
live 10 years he should be thrown out 
of the Council without a profession and 
without pension, and he resigned this 
precarious situation. His experience 
thus showed that there were cases in 
which the inducements of a seat in the 
Council were not such as to lead men of 
very humble pretensions to care to retain 
it. On the other hand, he regretted that 
matters of this importance should be 
dealt with by patchwork legislation. He 
thought that the whole constitution of 
the Home Government of India should 
be overhauled and re-considered. 
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Mr. HARDCASTLE wished to know 


whether, under the provisions of this 
Bill, those merchants who were members 
of the Indian Council would receive pen- 
sions ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
such was not the intention of the Bill. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he thought 
the Government had done good service 
in bringing in the measure, which he 
considered would be a great advantage 
to India and a great gain in the way of 
economy. 

Mz. T. E. SMITH said, that he should 
feel it his duty to oppose any Bill which 
would cause further increase of ex- 
penses. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he should support the Bill, which 
was carefully limited for the advantage 
of those persons who were specified. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 151; Noes 
41: Majority 110. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING [SALARIES, &c.] 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 
34: Majority 37. 


’ Matter considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of the Salaries of all Surveyors ap- 
pointed under the Merchant Shipping Acts, 
and of the Expenses connected with the Survey 
and Measurement of Ships, and of the Salaries 
and Expenses of Persons employed under the 
Passengers Act, 1855, and of the Salaries and 
Remuneration of all Officers that may be ap- 
pointed under any Act of the present Session 
for amending the Merchant Shipping Acts, and 
of all Costs and Compensation payable by the 
Board of Trade in pursuance of such Act. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


CATTLE DISEASE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Micuarx Hicxs-Beacu, 
Bill to amend the Acts relating to Cattle Disease 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
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Micuart Hicxs-Bracu and Mr, Soricrror 
Genera for IRELAND. 
Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 94.] 


PROTECTION TO GROWING OROPS (scor- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir ALExanpER Gorpow, Bil 
to enable the Tenants of Arable Farms in Scot- 
land to protect their growing crops from injury 
by Hares and Rabbits, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir ALExanDER Gorpon, Sir Ropert ANn- 
STRUTHER, Viscount Macpurr, and Sir Winp- 
HAM ANSTRUTHER. ; 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 95.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 8rd March, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Brrus—First Reading— 
Marriages (St. James, Buxton) * (22). 
Committee—Appellate Jurisdiction) (5-23). 


MALAY PENINSULA. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose, in accordance with a private Notice 
which he had given to the noble Earl 
the Secretary for the Colonies, because, 
notwithstanding his reply to the noble 
Earl's speech on Monday last, the Press 
had given credence to the statements 
made by the noble Earl which he then 
contradicted. He desired to set right a 
matter which the noble Earl was led to 
misrepresent to their Lordships and to 
the country as to what he said on the oc- 
casion of the discussion which took place 
on Monday night, and which the noble 
Earl represented as an attack on Her 
Majesty's Army. The only allusion 
he made to persons bearing arms in 
the suppression of the disturbances in 
the Peninsula was to the comments of 
two Straits newspapers on the acts of 
some Arabs under the orders of a civil 
official of the Straits Government—a 
medley of all nations described in the 
last number of Zhe London and China 
Telegraph as ‘‘the sweepings of the 
Singapore gaol.’”” They were headed 
by a French Canadian, who was a care- 
taker in one of the Singapore light- 
houses. Their Lordships would admit 
that reflections on the conduct of this 
peculiar corps in no way touched or 
affected the credit of the British Army. 


{LORDS} 
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Moreover, his appeal to the memory and 
celebrated protest of Lord Chatham, and 
the noble Earl’s knowledge of history, 
should have convinced him that he was 
not speaking of Her Majesty’s regi- 
ments—otherwise to name Lord Chat- 
ham’s protest against the employment 
of Red Indians would have had no sense, 
If any imputation was made—if an 
aspersion was cast upon the British ° 
Army—it was by the noble Earl himself, 
who in his speech had brigaded these 
ruffians, and associated these brigands 
with the Queen’s troops. He would 
also observe that there was no proba- 
bility that while attacking the noble 
Earl’s conduct of affairs he should go 
out of his way to attack Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army, considering the scrupulous 
care he had always given to the in- 
terests of the Army in all military 
questions that had come before the 
House. If their Lordships’ debates took 
place with closed doors, it would be a 
matter of indifference to him that any 
noble Lord, in order to avoid giving 
him an answer, should make a ‘ Rule 
Britannia’”’ speech and raise a false issue 
of an attack upon the Army to distract 
attention from the main question, because 
he could have relied upon their Lord- 
ships’ judgment, which would have dis- 
cerned the weakness of a case which 
required bolstering up by such rhetorical 
artifices. But it was different when an 
attack upon Her Majesty’s Army was 
wrongfully attributed to him, and such 
an imputation was dispersed over the 
country; and he could not sit down 
patiently under it. He did not accuse 
the noble Earl of resorting to the rhetori- 
cal artifice of answering what had not 
been said in order to gain an advantage 
in debate; but now that the advantage 
—perhaps only a temporary advantage, 
had been gained—he did rely on the 
noble Earl’s sense of justice to retract 
the imputation in such manner as fully 
to exonerate him in the estimation of the 
Army. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
hardly knew what object the noble Lord 
had in view in reviving, under the 
form of a “personal explanation,” the 
discussion which he initiated on Monday 
night. he “ personal explanation ” of 
the noble Lord was simply an attack on 
him for a reply he made to a very vehe- 
ment speech delivered by the noble 
Lord, He was sure that if the noble 
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Lord wished to express some regret 
for the language he had allowed him- 
self to use in reference to the opera- 
tions of Her Majesty’s troops in the 
Malay Peninsula, the House would be 
prepared to listen to it; but if the 
noble Lord asked him to retract anything 
he had said in reply to that language, 
then, however anxious he might be to 
gratify the noble Lord, he felt unable to 
make such retractation. What the noble 
Lord said on Monday would be in the 
recollection of their Lordships. He 
spoke of the various military operations 
which had been carried out in the Malay 
Peninsula, and spoke of them as having 
been characterized by burnings, devas- 
tations, and considerable excesses. He 
spoke of the operations in three different 
50 of the Peninsula; and as the 

atives were employed in one only, cer- 
tainly the inference he drew was that 
the accusations made by the noble Lord 
applied to Her Majesty’s troops as well 
as to the Natives. He thought that was 
not an unnatural inference. The noble 
Lord’s language was so understood even 
by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Kimberley), who felt obliged to rise and 
express his opinion on the subject. The 
inference he drew, therefore, was not 
unreasonable, even though the noble 
Lord, on consideration, might like to 
rise and qualify what he had said. He 
did not object to the noble Lord doing 
that; but he did not hold that he (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) was to blame in 
the matter, inasmuch as he had only 
placed a reasonable construction on the 
noble Lord’s language. With regard 
to the detachment of Natives which the 
noble Lord had likened to the Red 
Indians employed in America in Chat- 
ham’s time, no doubt that was a detach- 
ment of Native Irregulars; but if a body 
of that kind was kept in hand, there was 
no objection to its employment. This 
particular force was employed at a criti- 
cal moment, when the services of every 
available man were desirable; but Sir 
William Jervois gave a caution to the 
officer in command to hold them well in 
hand. After the operations the detach- 
ment was praised by the Civil Commis- 
sioner in charge of the district; and for 
himself he could now say that, having 
looked through all the official Papers, he 
could find no case of excess or barbarity 
alleged against it. It was impossible to 
prove a negative, but all that the official 
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Papers recorded of that detachment was 
to its praise. But granted that the noble 
Lord’s language of Monday last was ap- 
plied to the Natives and not to Her 
Majesty’s troops, was there not some- 
thing unfair and unjust in singling out 
for this accusation a detachment that 
was composed of men of a different race? 
He regretted that, under the shelter of 
a personal explanation, the noble Lord 
should repeat charges so utterly without 
foundation and so utterly unjustifiable. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 5.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that the 
abolition of the Appellate Jurisdiction 
of their Lordships’ House proposed in 
the legislation of 1873 had caused 
general dissatisfaction in Scotland and 
Ireland. That fact made people in 
this country reflect, and the result was 
that by 1875 it had become evident that 
the opinion of the English Bar and the 
opinion of the Imperial Parliament had 
changed. The consequence was the Bill 
now before their Lordships ; and by its 
introduction he was fully justified in the 
course he had pursued throughout. 
There had been a great deal of misre- 
presentation with regard to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and it was said that 
the introduction of the Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary would so modify the con- 
stitution of the tribunal that it would 
no longer be possible to speak of ‘ the 
Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords.”’ For himself, he was generally 
satisfied with the proposals of the 
Bill. He believed that there was no- 
thing in the Bill which would render 
the House of Lords a less efficient Tri- 
bunal of Ultimate Appeal than it had 
hitherto been. The Peerage which it 
would introduce was not, as some per- 
sons erroneously supposed, a life Peer- 
age; it was an official Peerage, analo- 
gous to that which, in the case of 
the Bishops, had been known to the 
Constitution from a very early period, 
and gave to the law a similar represen- 
tation in the House to that which the 
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Church had so long enjoyed. He did 
not mean to say that it would not 
be very inconvenient to have a great 
number of official Peerages; but the 
number to be created under the Bill 
was limited to four, with large salaries, 
which would render further increase 
impossible. It was urged by way of 
objection that on ceasing to hold 
office the Lords of Appeal would lose 
their privilege of sitting and voting in 
that House, though they would still re- 
tain the title of Baron. But this was 
not new, because if a Scotch Peer who 
sat in their Lordships’ House during 
one Parliament was not re-elected as a 
Representative Peer in the next Parlia- 
ment, he lost his privilege of sitting and 
voting, though he remained a Peer in 
every other respect. He need scarcely 
remind their Lordships that the Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain or the Lord 
Keeper was President of that House ex 
officio and took his seat on the Wool- 
sack as President although not a Peer. 
As to the tribunal being no longer the 
House of Lords, he contended that it 
would continue to be so under the Bill. 
For a long time the Lay Lords had not 
interfered in judicial proceedings; in 
other words, the House had, with most 
commendable good sense, accepted the 
decision of the Law Lords, who alone 
were competent to advise in such mat- 
ters. That was just what he trusted 
the House would continue to do under 
this Bill. He hoped the measure would 
be received with general assent. 


Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Form of Appeal to House of 
Lords). 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
the omission of the words ‘under this 
Act,” which were used with reference to 
appeals, and said he proposed that the 
same words should be struck out in sub- 
sequent clauses were used in relation to 
appeals. 


Clause amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 5 (Attendance of certain num- 


ber of Lords of Appeal required at hear- 
ing determination of appeals) agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Appointment of Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary by Her Majesty). 


Lord Redesdale 


{LORDS} 
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wished to offer some obversations upon 
the Bill, particularly in reference to the 
interests of Scotland. In that country it 
would give great and general satisfac- 
tion that a new and definite tribunal 
should be established and recognized as 
the last Court of Appeal identical with 
and included within the foundation of 
the House of Lords. The provisions of 
that Bill would be very acceptable to 
Scotland. The term of ‘‘the House of 
Lords” commanded a degree of respect 
which would not be accorded to any other 
designation. The House, indeed, stood 
in the place of the ancient Parliament of 
Scotland, and in their Lordships’ House, 
by usage, if not by actual judicial fune- 
tions, the whole of the ancient laws of 
Scotland were perpetuated and repro- 
duced. It might be said, indeed, that 
this was a matter of sentiment; but 
sentiment in matters of this nature was 
not altogether to be disapproved, and 
there was no country in the world in 
which traditional jurisdictions were more 
respected and preserved than among the 
people of Scotland. Then, the special 
provisions introduced to strengthen the 
judicial faculty of the House were equally 
acceptable in Scotland. The Lords of 
Appeal were appropriated exclusively to 
service in this House and in the Privy 
Council. They did not in any way re- 
semble a Court in Westminster Hall, 
and therefore did not offend the letter or 
the spirit of the Treaty of Union. Under 
the provisions of the Act, a Judge of the 
Court of Session could be created a life 
Peer and a Lord of Appeal, and he could 
sit in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, from which he was. before ex- 
cluded. So much was gained, and the 
Scotch owed a debt of gratitude to the 
noble Lord the Chairman of Committees. 
That provision of the Bill, however, 
which made a practical advocate of 15 
years standing qualified to be a Lord of 
Appeal seemed objectionable. It was to be 
supposed that the selection would be in- 
variably fall to some Scottish Judge of the 
highest judicial eminence; but the fact of 
15 years standing being deemed sufficient 
to qualify was of itself calculated to 
lower the dignity of the office. Moreover, 
as a Scotch advocate had few means of 
obtaining legal experience except in 
Scotch Courts, he thought there would 
be found few, or none, at the Scotch Bar 
really qualified for so high a position, 
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If any member of the Scotch Bar should 
happen to be appointed, the appointment 
would be immediately attributed to poli- 
tical partizanship. At the same time, 
he thought the Bill would be highly ac- 
ceptable to the people of Scotland, and 
he tendered his thanks to the Lord 
Chancellor and the Government on their 
behalf for its introduction. He now 
came to the second part of his observa- 
tions, which were perhaps the more im- 
portant of the two. The present consti- 
tution of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council contained all the elements 
of an excellent Court of Appeal, and for 
that they had the authority of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Hatherley). 
It contained four paid members, whose 
exclusive services in the Court were 
secured, since they were to vacate any 
other judicial appointment on nomina- 
tion. They were sufficiently remunerated 
and pensioned to command high ability. 
They were, or they might be, specially 
qualified, for the mere fact of having 
been Chief Justice in one of the three 
Indian Presidencies entitled a person to 
hold the appointment. Now, how would 
the Court be eventually constituted under 
this Act? It failed in two of the ele- 
ments referred to. There would be still 
four paid members in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, including 
the four Lords of Appeal in the House 
of Lords; but their services were not 
secured to the Privy Council, they would 
have their duties in the House of Lords; 
and the performance of their duties in 
the Judicial Committee were specially 
subordinated to the performance of their 
appeal duties here. They were first Lords 
of Appeal and secondly Judges in the 
Privy Council, which had only a claim 
on the residuum of their ability. Under 
the new Bill the Committee would not 
possess the special qualifications desir- 
able. The four paid members of the 
Court of Appeal would probably be the 
acting and working members of the 
Judicial Committee; but the Indian 
Judges could not become Lords of 
Appeal; the definition of ‘ high 
Judicial Officers” did not include them. 
They were not likely to get there by 
their qualification of 15 years standing. 
They were, therefore, practically ex- 
cluded. This was very objectionable. 
The tribunal of Indian appeal should 
certainly be one which would possess the 
confidence of our Indian fellow-subjects. 


Appellate 
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But it might be said that the Indian 
Judges could sit and serve in the Judicial 
Committee without being Lords of Ap- 
peal. They might be appointed Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council and then of the 
Judicial Committee, and their services in 
that Committee remunerated by a mode- 
rate allowance in addition to their pen- 
sions. Well, although this might be an 
encouragement, it was no security. 
These retired Judges were only volun- 
teers, and their remuneration insignifi- 
cant. Besides, you only secured retired 
Judges in this way; you did not secure 
Judges in the prime of life and strength. 
But by having paid Members of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
solely appropriated to do that duty, you 
secured everybody. He could not but 
think that this was an unfortunate fea- 
ture of the Bill, and that for the interests 
of India it would have been better to 
have preserved the two Courts distinct 
—one for the United Kingdom, the other 
for the Colonies, or at least for India. 
But if this was impossible with a view 
to uniformity of decision, then it would 
at least be desirable to make the Indian 
Chief Justiceships qualifying offices for 
the position of Lord of Appeal, and ap- 
propriate the person so named practically 
and habitually to the service of the Privy 
Council. The one great defect of the 
Judicial Committee was its want of per- 
manence; and he thought they should 
remedy this in the present legislation by 
providing for Members in succession to 
the present Judges. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 7 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 15. 

Tue Eart or POWIS asked the Lord 
Chancellor whether any provision would 
be made for placing on the Privy Council 
Members of Indian experience to deal 


with appeals from India. As the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Napier) had pointed 
out, Chief Justices in India were not 
eligible for appointment to the office of 
Lord of Appeal. True, a barrister who 
had been a Judge in India might become 
qualified for nomination to that appoint- 
ment by promotion to the English Bench. 
Such promotion was very unlikely. They 
had known the case of a colonial Bishop 
appointed to the Episcopal Bench in 
England; but he did not think there was 
any case of an Indian Judge being ele- 
vated to a seat on the English Judicial 
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Bench. Ever since the Judicial Com- 
mittee had been established, two Indian 
Judges either as assessors or as Mem- 
bers had formed part of it. As the 
Foreign Secretary had said on the first 
day of the Session, it was a dependency 
which was itself an Empire; with in- 
creased intercourse Indian suits would 
multiply, and it was most important that 
Indian suiters should have some security 
for the proper decision of their cases. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
took the opportunity on a former occa- 
sion of submitting to their Lordships 
the reasons that seemed to him conclusive 
as to the great advantage of establish- 
ing an intimate relation between this 
Houseas the Tribunal of Ultimate Appeal 
in home cases, and the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council as the Court 
of Ultimate Appeal in Colonial and 
Indian cases. He wished to speak with 
the greatest possible respect of those who 
occupied high positions on the Judicial 
Bench in India—the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council enjoyed a great 
advantage at the present time in having 
among its Members two learned Judges 
who had been on that Bench ; but at the 
same time, he was bound to admit that 
if their Lordships were going to lay 
down a qualification which was to last 
for all time in the case of those who 
might be appointed to the office of Lord 
of Appeal, looking to the variety of per- 
sons who had filled the office of Judge 
in India and to the fact that a large 
number of the leading members of the 
English Bar would decline such a post, 
he did not think the post of a Judge in 
India would be a good and safe qualifi- 
cation for a Lordship of Appeal. He 
regarded it as a great advantage that 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council should be assisted by persons 
having knowledge of Indian law. He 
did not know that there was any great 
advantage in having it assisted by those 
who had only a knowledge of the ad- 
ministration of the law in India, though 
the Judicial Committee had that kind of 
assistance also. But it had the very 
great advantage of the presence of one 
who in every sense was a most eminent 
man. One of the most able and at- 
tentive Members of the Committee was 
Sir Lawrence Peel, who had notreceived a 
remuneration anything like worthy of his 
eminent services. By an Act of Parlia- 
ment brought in by Lord Brougham, 


The Earl of Powis 
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it was provided that the Privy Council 
should be assisted by two retired Indian 
Judges, who were to receive £400 per 
annum in addition to their pensions as 
an indemnity for the expenses to which 
they might be put in attending; and, 
subsequently, the Committee appointed 
by their Lordships to inquire into the 
question of Appellate Jurisdiction re- 
commended that that sum should be in- 
ereased to £1,000 per annum. He 
thought that the precedent should be 
followed in the present instance. He 
had made no such proposal in the Bill 
because at present the Privy Council 
was well supplied with advisers well 
skilled in the Indian law in the persons 
of Sir James Colville and Sir Barnes 
Peacock; but if the necessity should 
hereafter arise provision for the appoint- 
ment of such Assessors could be easily 
made. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday next; and Bill to be 
printed, as amended, (No. 23.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past six 
o’clock to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 3rd March, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Sztect Commrrrez — Depre- 
ciation of Silver, appointed. 

Pusiic Bitts — Select Committee — Report -- 
Epping Forest * [66]. 

Committee—Burgesses (Scotland) * [48]—n.?.; 
Offences against the Person * [1]—nr.P. 

Committee — Report — (£4,080,000) Exchequer 
Bonds* [89]; (£4,080,000) Consolidated 
Fund *. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES COM- 
MISSIONERS—CHURCH LANDS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. FAY asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether he can inform the 
House on what basis the Irish Church 
Temporalities Commissioners have fixed 
the amount of the purchase money on 
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sales to tenants of Church lands, whether 
by reference to the Ordnance valuation 
or to the rental ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, the value of the holdings 
sold to tenants of Church lands had not 
been fixed by the Commissioners by a 
mere reference either to the Ordnance 
valuation or to the rental, but to the 
result of valuations carefully made on 
the spot by competent valuers. 

Mr. FAY gave Notice that on the 
28th inst. he would move for Returns 
relating to the subject. 


Army— 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT— 
PUBLIC ANALYSTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is not the fact that 
in a large number of places the local 
authorities have neglected to appoint 
analysts under the sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, and that in other places 
where analysts have been appointed no 
practical result has followed owing to 
the absence of any provision for the pay- 
ment of a salary to the analyst; and, 
whether the Government are willing, if 
necessary, to exercise their powers under 
the Act to make the appointment of 
analysts compulsory, and also to recom- 
mend the adoption of some uniform mode 
of remuneration ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that, so far as he was aware, the 
number of analysts appointed up to this 
time in counties was 34. They had also 
been appointed in 42 boroughs. He did 
not know in how many instances ar- 
rangements might have been made to 
employ them in adjoining districts, as 
provided by the Act, neither was he 
aware that no practical results had fol- 
lowed, owing to the absence of any pro- 
vision for the payment of a salary to the 
analyst. No doubt, practical results 
had not followed in all cases, but that 
was owing to the impossibility of em- 
ploying the police before the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act of last Session ; 
and that was now remedied. If a case 
of necessity were made out, he would be 
willing to employ the powers of compul- 
sory appointment vested in the Local 
Government Board, but he had no in- 
formation before him which led him to 
think the time had arrived for the exer- 
cise of those powers. As at present 
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advised, he was not in a position to re- 
commend any uniform system of remu- 
neration. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS (IRELAND) ACT, 
1875—CONTRIBUTORY UNIONS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, If he would state to 
the House how many unions in Ireland 
havevoted themselves contributory under 
‘“‘The National Teachers Act, 1875,” 
and how many remain non-contributory ; 
how many (if any) unions have not as 
yet decided whether they will become 
contributory or not; and, whether the 
Returns ordered upon the Motion of the 
honourable Member for the county of 
Carlow as to contributory and non-con- 
tributory unions, will be delivered pre- 
vious to the 17th day of March, the day 
fixed for the Motion on the subject of 
the condition of Irish National Teachers ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH, 
in reply, said, that 70 of the Irish Unions 
had agreed to become contributory under 
the National Teachers Act of 1875, 92 
remained non-contributory, and in one, 
he believed, the question had not yet 
been settled. The Returns mentioned 
in the Question would be ready for pre- 
sentation in another week, and would, 
he hoped, be circulated before the day 
fixed for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Kildare. 


IRISH LAND ACT—NOTICES TO QUIT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the distinctive 
die for stamps on notices to quit has 
yet been prepared, and when it will 
come into use ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was happy to 
give the hon. and learned Member a 
satisfactory answer. No time was lost 
after the promise was made in preparing 
the die, and it came into use on the 17th 
of October last. 


ARMY—KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. R. YORKE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will pro- 
duce the plans for the proposed re- 
construction of Knightsbridge Barracks 
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for the inspection of Members ; and, if 
so, how long before the Vote for the 
money is asked for ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he had given directions that the 
plans should be got as forward as pos- 
sible, and he would undertake—if the 
Vote for the works was passed—that no 
action should be taken on that Vote 
without the consent of the House after 
it had seen the plans. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a statement in 
the ‘Morning and Evening Mail” of 
Friday the 25th February, that Mr. 
Barton, one of the divisional magistrates 
in Dublin, upon dismissing a charge 
brought by an individual for cruelty to 
an animal, said ‘‘ he was of opinion that 
the police were in themselves quite suffi- 
cient to grapple with cases of cruelty in 
the streets without any humanity-mon- 
gering by a voluntary society ;’’ and, if 
such statement is true, whether any steps 
will be taken to prevent the use in future 
of such language, calculated to counter- 
act the efforts of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, by a 
magistrate ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, his attention had been called 
to the subject only by the Notice of the 
hon. an@ learned Member’s Question, 
and he had not, therefore, had time to 
inquire into the accuracy of the state- 
ment referred to. Mr. Barton was an 
able and efficient magistrate, and if he 
had made any remark such as that at- 
tributed to him, it would probably have 
been with reference to some want of 
judgment on the part of the agents of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, rather than with reference 
to the Society itself. Itdid not appear 
to him necessary to take any action in 
the matter. 


ARMY—THE INCREASED PAY OF THE 
SOLDIERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE asked, Whe- 
ther, before the renewal of the discussion 
upon the Army Estimates, any Papers 
would be laid before them to show the 
maximum amount of charge which might 
arise from this increase of pay ? 

Mr. R. Yorke 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he believed that there were actua- 
rial calculations in existence, but he 
could not undertake to put off the Army 
Estimates until they could be got ready. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


BURIAL SERVICES IN PARISH CHURCH- 
YARDS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in rising 
to move the following Resolution :— 

“That the parish churchyards of England 
and Wales having been by the common law of 
England appropriated to the use of the entire 
body of the parishioners, it is just and right, 
while making proper provision for the main- 
tenance of order and decency, to permit inter- 
ments in such churchyards either without any 
burial services or with burial services other 
than those of the Church of England, and per- 
formed by persons other than the Ministers of 
that Church,” 


said: Mr. Speaker, before moving a 
Resolution on the Burial Laws, I feel 
that I owe to the House some explana- 
tion of the reasons which have induced 
me to deviate from the course which I 
have hitherto pursued in this matter. 
That explanation is, fortunately, both 
short and simple. I came down to the 
House on the first day of the Session 
prepared to do what I have done for 
the last four or five years—to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Burial Laws. But 
fortune, which had hitherto smiled upon 
me, was not so propitious this year; 
and, owing perhaps to the irrepressible 
thirst for legislation which has seized on 
private Members, particularly from the 
other side of the Channel, I found my- 
self ignominiously crowded out. Indeed, 
if I had persevered in my determination 
to bring my Bill to a second reading, I 
should have had to choose between the 
Derby Day and the second place on the 
second Wednesday in July. Under these 
circumstances I made a virtue of neces- 
sity, withdrew my Bill, and determined 
to proceed by Resolution. And I am 
not sure that I have any reason to com- 
plain of the accident which drove me to 
take that course. There are ample pre- 
cedents for proceeding by Resolution in 
such cases. I believe it was a Resolu- 


tion which first paved the way for the 
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passing of the Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act, and we know that in later 
times Resolutions have been fraught 
with equally momentous consequences. 
But, without speculating as to the ulti- 
mate effect of passing such a Resolution 
as this, I may at least ‘be permitted to 
indulge a hope that the calmer and wider 
discussion which an abstract Resolution 
invites may clear away some of the pre- 
judices which still overlie this question, 
and place it on a truer and sounder foot- 
ing. That at least will be my object in 
the observations which I shall have to 
address to the House, and I think I may 
say that if I fail I shall fail from want 
of ability and not from lack of honest 
endeavour. 

Before addressing myself to the Reso- 
lution, however, I should like, with the 
kind indulgence of the House, to make 
one preliminary observation. We ap- 
proach this question to-day with an 
amount of light which has never been 
thrown upon it before. It will, no doubt, 
be in the recollection of the House that 
hitherto when I have introduced this 
question, I have been taunted with 
having brought forward an infinitesi- 
mally small grievance. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary last 
year called it the ‘‘ minimum of a griev- 
ance.” And not only was it said to be 
avery small grievance, but it was one 
which was getting ‘‘small by degrees 
and beautifully less,” for we were told 
that every week old churchyards were 
being closed—every week new cemeteries 
were being opened, and so in a few 
years ‘‘this infinitesimally small griev- 
ance’ would vanish from the face of the 
land altogether. Now I thought that 
was an allegation which required to be 
tested. Certainly, it was altogether con- 
trary to my personal experience, which 
would lead me to say that the church- 
yards of England are by no means full, 
and that even where they are full people 
do not at once rush off and form them- 
selves into a Burial Board and invoke 
the cumbrous and expensive machinery 
of the Burials Acts. Some liberal land- 
lord, not always a member of the Church 
of England, gives a neighbouring piece 
of land, or perhaps the land is purchased 
by subscription, and in this way the 
churchyard is enlarged to meet the wants 
of the parish. But as the allegation was 
often made, I determined to test it. In 
June last I moved for a Return giving 
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the name and population of every parish 
in England and Wales, together with 
the number of churches and chapels, of 
churchyards and burial grounds, conse- 
erated or unconsecrated, open or closed, 
as well as of the number of existing 
statutory cemeteries. Unfortunately the 
Return I asked for was so complete that 
I am afraid it never will be completed. 
For when, just before the opening of the 
Session, I consulted my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son), whose courtesy and kindness I can- 
not sufficiently acknowledge, I found 
that although he had done everything 
that he could do to expedite those Re- 
turns, as well as to obtain them from the 
most trustworthy sources, a large num- 
ber had not come in, and those which 
had come in were so voluminous that it 
would take six months to print them. 
All idea, therefore, of obtaining them 
during the present Session had to be 
abandoned, and I have therefore been 
compelled to content myself with a nu- 
merical in lieu of a nominal Return, 
which, although not so satisfactory, gives 
much valuable information. That Re- 
turn was delivered to hon. Members two 
days ago, and certainly it seems to me 
that it strengthens my case to an extent 
which I for one had never expected. 

I should premise that Returns have 
been received from 7,369 parishes of 
England and Wales, but 2,332 parishes, 
in other words one quarter of the pa- 
rishes in England and Wales, have sup- 
plied no information whatever. Ofcourse, 
some of us will have their own suspicions 
as to the reasons why no information 
was sent in these cases. For my part I 
see no reason to impute mala fides to the 
authorities. But this I may say, that 
had the Returns been all before us they 
certainly would not have been more un- 
favourable to my case than they are at 
present. For wherever Burial Boards 
have been established and cemeteries 
constructed there is generally some re- 
sponsible authority whose business it is 
to answer inquiries, so that in such cases 
the information you want is generally 
forthcoming ; whereas those portions of 
the country which have sent no Returns 
are mainly the rural parishes where no 
such machinery exists, and it is but fair 
to assume that these Returns, if supplied, 
would go to strengthen my case. A fuller 
Return, published to-day by the Home 
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Office, which I suppose comes from the 
Burials Office, differs very little from the 
Returns published two days before. Ac- 
cording to the one Return the number of 
consecrated burial grounds wholly closed 
is 794, whereas according to the other 
and fuller and later one the number is 
843. I may add that, when I come to 
Wales, I find the number of parishes 
from which Returns have been received 
is 541, and the number from which Re- 
turns have not been received is 204, 
showing that two-fifths of the authorities 
there decline or omit to give any infor- 
mation. 

But taking the information I have 
got, for the accuracy and completeness 
of which I am in no way responsible, it 
shows that the churchyards now open in 
England and Wales amount to 9,989— 
in round numbers 10,000, while the num- 
ber closed amounts only to 794, so that 
the churchyards open are in proportion 
to the churchyards closed in the ratio of 
nearly 13 to 1. Again, I may add a 
significant fact which appears by the 
Return issued this morning, that only 
60 churchyards have been wholly closed 
in the last 10 years, being an average of 
only six a-year. 

When, however, I come to cemeteries 
returned as containing unconsecrated 
ground the results are still more marked. 
There are at present, as far as appears 
by my Return, in England and Wales 
only 539 cemeteries containing unconse- 
crated ground. Now there was a Return 
moved for by the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Cubitt), which gave the 
number of cemeteries constructed three 
years ago at 531, so that if you compare 
the two Returns it would appear that in 
the course of three years only eight new 
cemeteries have been constructed. I may 
add that these figures tally with the fuller 
Return we received this morning, which 
shows that only eight burial-grounds 
were wholly closed within the last two 
years; butif you take the Returns which 
I hold in my hand by themselves, it 
would appear that the cemeteries avail- 
able for Dissenters are only 539 as 
against churchyards still open nearly 
10,000. Of course, you may say that 
cemeteries have been established in the 
towns where Dissent is assumed to be 
strongest. Now, I am not at all sure 
that this assumption is true. The con- 
trary would appear from one or two 
figures which are set down in these Re- 
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turns. I observe, for instance, that in 
the county of Lincoln, a purely agricul- 
tural county, there are no less than 634 
Dissenting chapels. But whether that 
be true of England or not, it is not true 
of Wales, because there, so far as the 
Church is strong at all, it is strong in 
the urban and not in the rural districts. 

Now, just see what is the state of 
things which confronts you in Wales, 
Taking Walesand Monmouthshire (which 
is Welsh in everything except name) to- 
gether, we have in this Return church- 
yards open, 788; churchyards closed, 
25; cemeteries, 21—21 cemeteries for a 
scattered population of a million and 
a-half. The churchyards open are to the 
churchyards closed in the proportion of 
31 to 1, and the churchyards open are to 
the cemeteries in the proportion of 39 to 
1. Now, do not these Returns show that 
this grievance, so far from being infini- 
tesimal, so far from extending only to a 
few hundreds or thousands of persons, 
extends to persons who may be counted 
by millions? Why, in North Wales 
alone there are between 300,000 and 
400,000 persons who feel its pressure. 
Well, after this disclosure do not let us 
hear anything more about this being the 
minimum of a grievance. 

The Return also shows that the num- 
ber of unconsecrated burial-grounds at- 
tached to chapels in England and Wales 
is 2,833 to 14,000 chapels, or only 20 
per cent, whereas the churchyards are to 
the churches in the proportion of 88 per 
cent. But I demur entirely to classing 
these burial grounds, which are private 
property, and can be dealt with as such, 
in the same category with parish church- 
yards in which every parishioner has a 
vested right of interment, and which 
cannot be touched except under an Act 
of Parliament; unless, indeed, you are 
prepared to go farther, and to admit that 
the Church of England holds her pro- 
perty by the same title as the Dissenting 
denominations ; but of course you cannot 
do this without reducing her to the level 
of a sect. 

Now I have called attention to these 
figures because so much stress was laid 
on their absence by my opponents. For 
my own part, however, I am disposed to 
think that if a thing is just and right 
the number of persons who demand it 
is comparatively unimportant. But I 
was challenged by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister to produce 
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the information. I have produced it; 
and all I can say is I hope he is satisfied 
with the result. 

I now come to the Resolution itself. 
It has been a long time before the House 
and the country, and of course it has 
been, I do not say unfairly, but severely 
criticized. It was said by a leading 
journal, to which I am greatly indebted 
for the support which it has given me, 
that its preamble is ‘‘ unnecessarily me- 
nacing.” Sir, I hope I have lived long 
enough to know that menace of every 
kind, particularly unnecessary menace, 
is as injudicious in point of policy as it 
is reprehensible in point of taste. And, 
as in the remarks I am about to make, I 
would not willingly say one word which 
would wound the susceptibilities of the 
most susceptible man in this House, I 
am quite ready, if the preamble offends 
such susceptibilities, not to press it. But 
this I wish to be understood that, whe- 
ther menacing or not, that preamble is 
most certainly true. And that it is true— 
strictly true as a proposition of law—I 
will, if the House will indulge me for a 
few minutes, undertake to prove. 

But before entering on this question, 
I must ask the House carefully to dis- 
tinguish between two rights—the confu- 
sion of which has done much to obscure 
this subject. I mean the right of inter- 
ment in the parish churchyard, which is 
one thing, and the right to the use of the 
service of the Church of England, which 
is another. The one is a civil or Common 
Law right, triable in a civil Court, the 
other is an ecclesiastical right, triable in 
the ecclesiastical Courts. The latter is 
the right of those who are actual or con- 
structive members of the Church of Eng- 
land. I say constructive because, as the 
House knows, by a decision given about 
60 years ago, it was held that any per- 
son who had been baptized, no matter 
by whom, was constructively a member 
of the Church of England, and as such 
entitled to the funeral services of the 
Church. But the larger right, that of 
interment in the parish churchyard, is 
the right of everyone who has once ob- 
tained the rights of a parishioner in the 
parish, irrespectively of his religious 
status. Let that be clearly understood, 
because unless we separate these two 
rights we shall get into confusion. I 
may add that the distinction upon which 
Linsist has recently been admitted by 
an eminent ecclesiastical lawyer, who, 
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although certainly not disposed to sym- 
pathize with me, in an able article on the 
subject in Zhe Guardian, says— 


“Tt has been argued that the right of burials 
is the right of ‘ Christian burial,’ and that there- 
fore those persons who are disqualified from 
Christian burial have no right to burial in the 
churchyard. But the more correct opinion seems 
to be that these rights are separable, and that 
the right of interment may exist where there is 
no right to require the performance of the Church 
service. This proposition is laid down, though 
perhaps not judicially decided, in cases in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and in the Court of 
Arches, and was on their authority admitted by 
Bishop Phillpotts in his charge of 1842, in a 
passage which well deserves perusal.” 


Now the larger proposition, that every 
parishioner is entitled to burial in the 
parish churchyard, is not only laid down 
without qualification in almost every 
text-book on the subject, beginning with 
Bishop Gibson and ending with Sir 
Robert Phillimore, but it has been judi- 
cially affirmed in a case of R. v. Taylor, 
the report of which, from Serjeant Hill’s 
MSS. is to be found in Lincoln’s Inn 
Library. It is as follows :— 


“Motion by Serjeant Glide &c. for informa- 
tion against one Taylor, Vicar of parish of Da- 
ventry, in Northamptonshire, for refusing to 
bury and hindering the burial of one Mary 
———. It appears on affidavit that the de- 
ceased being a parishioner, died in May, 1720, 
and that the relatives of the deceased applied 
soon after to the sexton to dig a place for burial 
of the corpse; but the parson Taylor ordered 
him not, and he has ever since obstructed the 
burial of the corpse in the churchyard, he giving 
for reason that she being a Protestant Dissenter 
(of the persuasion of the Baptists) was never 
baptized, being baptized only by a layman or 
minister of her own persuasion, so no Christian, 
and therefore ought not to be buried in church- 
yard, which was consecrated ground. By which 
the corpse laid above ground to that time. 

“Per Fortescue, J. ‘Every parishioner has a 
right to burial place in churchyard, otherwise 
they cannot be buried anywhere, if they have not 
land of their own,’ for other persons are not 
obliged to permit their burial in their property. 

“Per cur.; ‘shew cause’ guare informat non. 

“ The last day of the term the Defendant came 
to shew cause, but because it would take a long 
time per cur., adjourned till next term, and the 
Court in the meantime advised the parson to bury 
the corpse in the churchyard; if he did not the 
Court should be informed of it next term, then 
would grant information, ‘for every parishioner 
has a right of sepulture.’ 

“The Defendant’s Counsel moved to discharge 
the former rule when the Court was certified by 
affidavit that the Defendant, knowing the mind 
of the Court, had complied with it, and told the 
relatives of the deceased they might bury the 
corpse in what part of the churchyard they 
pleased; upon which the Court discharged the 
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former rule, but said if he had still eontinued 
obstinate they would have granted information. 
As to refusing to read the burial service on ac- 
count of her not being baptized according to the 
rites of the Church of England, the Court said, 
‘that was a spiritual matter not belonging to 
them.’ ”’—[Serjeant Hill’s MSS., 7 D. 278.] 

Now, that case is valuable for two 
reasons. First, it shows the distinction 
for which I have contended, and, se- 
condly, it establishes the Common Law 
right, and places it on the true ground— 
namely, that of necessity. And not only 
has that case been frequently approved 
of, but it has been acted upon for a 
century and a-half; for since that time 
no clergyman, as far as I know, has ever 
ventured to refuse burial in the church- 
yard to unbaptized persons, though he 
has, of course, often refused—and by law 
is perfectly justified in refusing—to read 
the service over such persons. 

Well then, having, I trust, established 
the truth of my preamble, let me go a 
step further. It is said that this right is 
subject to conditions. Of course the ob- 
servation does not apply to unbaptized 
persons, in whose case the reading of the 
Church service, so far from being en- 
forced, is not even permitted. But let 
us see in what sense it applies in other 
cases, 

Now, as was laid down in the case of 
R. v. Taylor, the Common Law Oourts 
had nothing to do with religious rites 
and ceremonies. This was a matter 
which they left to the ecclesiastical 
Courts, or the Bishop’s Courts, as they 
were called, which, before the Reforma- 
tion, derived their inspiration more or 
less from the Pope. And the ecclesias- 
tical Courts, having to deal with this 
question, dealt with it in what, consider- 
ing the age, may be called a very liberal 
spirit. With the Common Law right of 
interment they did not, and could not, 
interfere. But they laid down the rule 
that every man who had been admitted 
into the Church by Baptism and had not 
been cut off by excommunication, was 
to be presumed to be a member of the 
Holy Catholic Church, and, as such, 
was entitled to be buried with the ser- 
vice of that Church, that being the only 
form of Christian burial then known in 
this country. But then that rule was 
founded upon the assumption—which 
was then true in fact as well asin theory 
—that every parishioner was a member 
of the Holy Catholic Church, and that, 
so far from any objection being enter- 
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tained to the services of the Church, 
the most terrible weapon which the 
Church kept in her armoury—a weapon 
which made even kings tremble on their 
thrones, was this threat of being in- 
terred without those services, involving, 
as it was then supposed to do, the cer- 
tainty of everlasting perdition. But now 
just see what a change has come over 
the religious condition of the country. 
That which was then a fact is now be- 
come a fiction. The Church no longer 
embraces, as it did formerly, the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the parish. The 
services of the Church, instead of being 
always sought after, are often objected 
to; and the strange result is, that the 
very thing which was once cherished as 
a privilege is now sought to be imposed 
as an obligation ; and we find ourselves 
called upon to discuss a right which was 
never dreamed of when the law under 
discussion was made: the right, not to 
refuse the services of the Church to 
those who want them, but to impose 
those services on those who do not want 
them--the right to force on unwilling 
ears a service which ceases to be even 
solemn the moment it ceases to be wel- 
come—the right to lay violent hands on 
the funeral procession, and to force back 
the corpse into the bosom of that Church 
which the living man had abjured, and 
was by the law of the land perfectly free 
to abjure. 

Now, I put it to hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House as well as on this 
—does it not seem an insult to call this 
a Party question? [Derisive cheers]. If 
that observation has wounded the sus- 
ceptibilities of the hon. Member for 
Bury St. Edmund’s (Mr. Greene), I will 
withdraw it at once. I will therefore 
change the form of the question. Is a 
right so barren—I had almost said so 
odious—worth preserving at the cost of 
all the bad blood and bad feeling which 
the struggle to preserve it is engender- 
ing in every parish in England? Nay, 
is it not the very right we gave up 40 
years ago, when we allowed Dissenters 
to marry with their own services? I 
know the answer that will be given to 
that question. It will be said—‘‘ Yes, 
but we never admitted Dissenting mi- 
nisters to our churches, whereas now you 
ask us to admit them to the churchyards. 
Churchyards and churches are the same 
thing, and if we admit you to one we 
must admit you to the other.” Of all the 
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objections which have been urged against 
my Resolution, that is the most common, 
it is the most specious, and it is the most 
unfounded. And if hon. Gentlemen 
will bear with me for a few moments I 
will endeavour to show that it is so. 

Why, in the first place, there is this 
obvious distinction between the two cases 
—the primary object of the church is the 
performance of religious worship, the 
object of the churchyard is the inter- 
ment of the dead; and whereas conve- 
nience and decency, if not absolute ne- 
cessity, require that the dead should be 
interred in the same locality, nobody, 
not even the wildest Liberationist, has 
ever suggested that all religious ceremo- 
nies should be performed under the same 
roof. In fact, take away the name and 
the juxta-position, and in the Protestant 
countries at least the church and church- 
yard have not an idea in common, ex- 
cept possibly that both were included in 
the same ceremony of consecration. But 
perhaps the less said about that now the 
better, for it is now pretty generally 
agreed that the ceremony of consecration, 
as opposed to the civil act of dedication, 
is unauthorized, if not illegal, because 
the ordnance on which it is founded is a 
Bill which passed both Houses of Con- 
vocation in 1712; but when that Bill 
came before Queen Anne, who, like 
others of our female Sovereigns, was 
jealous of her ecclesiastical prerogatives, 
she, for some reason or other, refused 
the royal sanction to it. Consequently 
that Bill is in the position of a Bill passed 
by both Houses of Parliament which has 
not received the Royal Assent—in other 
words, it is mere waste paper. And that 
I take it is why the consecration service 
is not found in the Prayer Book, and 
that is doubtless too why Bishop Thirl- 
wall, who was as good an ecclesiastical 
lawyer as he was a theologian, used to 
say he could consecrate a churchyard 
quite as well in his own study as on the 
spot. Again, as to the juxta-position, 
that is a matter of comparatively recent 
origin, for, according to a great autho- 
rity on ecclesiastical law, when Chris- 
tianity was first introduced into England, 
and for many centuries afterwards, the 
graveyards, so far from encompassing 
the church, were like the modern ceme- 
teries at a distance from it, and the 
present practice of surrounding the 
church by the churchyard only grew 
up when— 
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“ Monks and priests, beginning to offer prayers 

for the souls of the departed, procured leave, for 
their greater ease and profit, that liberty of se- 
pulture might bein churches or places adjoining 
them, in order that the friends and relatives of 
persons deceased, as often as they came to these 
sacred places, seeing their graves, might remem- 
ber them and pray God for them.” 
And eight centuries after Christianity 
was first introduced into this country, an 
Act of Parliament was passed which 
treats churchyards as a modern innova- 
tion, for it recites that— 


“Now of late by subtle imagination, and by 
art and engine, some religious persons, parsons, 
vicars, and other spiritual persons have interred 
in divers lands and tenements which be adjoin- 
ing their churches, and of the same have made 
churchyards, and by bulls of the Bishops of 
Rome have dedicated and hallowed the same, 
and in them do make parochial burying without 
license of the king and of the chief lords, there- 
fore it is declared that this is manifestly within 
the compass of the Statute of Mortmain.” 


But these facts may be interesting 
from an antiquarian point of view; let 
us get to something more practical. I 
will point out a practical distinction, for 
the present purpose, between the church 
and the churchyard, which nobody has 
ever yet attempted to get over. In this 
country at least no man is compelled by 
any law, natural or human, to enter his 
parish church. But unfortunately there 
are several thousand parishes in England 
containing several millions of inhabitants 
in which every man is, sooner or later, 
compelled by a law higher than any 
human law to enter his parish church- 
yard. Of course, when I say ‘‘ every 
man” I am not speaking of territorial 
magtiates who can build their own mau- 
soleums. I am speaking of the poor 
and the children of the poor, who are 
compelled to be buried in the place 
where they die, and, if the churchyard is 
the only place available for that purpose, 
are compelled to be buried there. There- 
fore, to say that the use of the church- 
yard involves the use of the church is to 
ignore the very first law of poor human 
nature, that we must all die and be 
buried. In fact, as an Irishman said to 
me the other day—‘‘ Burial is the one 
act in a man’s whole life which is not 
optional.” And it is just this physical 
necessity which the Common Law recog- 
nized when it set apart the churchyard 
for the burial place of all parishioners, 
without distinction. Now, if this be so, 
let me ask this question: Do we or do 
we not by our present law indirectly— 
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but not on that account less effectually 
compel Dissenters to be buried with rites 
and ceremonies of which they disap- 
prove; just as formerly we indirectly, 
but not on that account less effectually, 
compelled them to be married with rites 
and ceremonies of which they disap- 
proved? And if there can be but one 
answer to that question, let me ask 
another. Is that compulsion, indirect 
though it be, consistent—I do not say 
with religious equality, but with the 
barest measure of religious toleration ? 
Look around and see how other coun- 
tries have dealt with this question. I 
stated some time ago that in almost 
every other civilized country the law 
which I am endeavouring to introduce 
into this country already prevails. I 
had no sooner made the observation than 
I was contradicted, and I do not care to 
repeat it on my own responsibility. I 
will shelter myself under the authority 
of a name which we all respect—I mean 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury stated on 
an occasion when my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) and the hon. 
Member for West Kent (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) were present, and subsequently 
in Convocation, that he had taken the 
greatest pains to ascertain what was the 
law of foreign countries on this subject, 
and he had discovered that in Austria 
and Russia—two countries not very re- 
markable for religious toleration—Pro- 
testant ministers were allowed to bury 
their own flock, with their own services, 
in the parochial cemeteries. We know 
that in Ivish churchyards, first under 
Lord Plunket’s Act, which gave a sort of 
permissive right, and latterly under Lord 
Emly’s Act, which made that right abso- 
lute, both Presbyterian ministers and 
Catholic priests are allowed to perform 
their own burial service over their dead. 
We know that in Scotland — not by 
virtue of any Act of Parliament — but, 
thanks to the more liberal and Christian 
spirit in which Scotchmen have looked 
at this question, not only Episcopalian 
clergymen—whoare Dissenting ministers 
in Seotland—but Roman Catholic priests 
are allowed to bury in the parish grave- 
yards. Why should England be so far 
behind—I will not say Ireland and Scot- 
land, but—Austria and Russia? Heaven 
knows we are fond enough of boasting 
of our enlightened views on these sub- 
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jects! We go about thanking God that 
Englishmen are not as other nations 
are! We are proud — and, perhaps, 
justly proud—of the religious toleration 
and freedom of speech which we profess 
and enjoy. Why should we concede that 
toleration and that freedom at every 
other juncture of life except that one 
juncture when it is most earnestly asked 
for, and most sorely needed? Why 
should we extend it to every other 
subject of the Realm, but deny it to the 
mourner, the widow, and the orphan ? 
Sir, I cannot help thinking that the 
consciences of hon. Gentlemen opposite - 
are not quite easy on this subject, be- 
cause I see they have introduced no less 
than six Bills to remedy this “‘ infinitesi- 
mally small grievance.” There were 
the two Bills of Lord Beauchamp, the 
two Bills brought in by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Kent (Mr. J. G. Talbot), 
a Bill of the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Cawley), and a Bill of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Spencer Walpole ; and now 
we have this Amendment. This Amend- 
ment is actually the seventh red herring 
you have drawn across my path. Well, 
I think I may dispose of it without much 
difficulty. I entirely approve of it as an 
abstract proposition. But what has it 
got to do with my Resolution? If, by 
his Amendment, the hon. Member (Mr. 
J.G. Talbot) means that every facility 
should be given for so useful a purpose 
as the acquisition of land for burial 
grounds, and that this should be done 
by as cheap and simple a process as pos- 
sible, no sane man will disagree with 
him. To prove that I am in earnest, I 
may say that three years ago, before 
the hon. Gentleman thought of the sub- 
ject, I carried through Parliament an 
Act, now the 36 & 37 Vict., cap. 50, 
actually giving the facilities the hon. 
Gentleman now proposes to give, to per- 
sons willing to bestow or sell land for 
— amongst other purposes — burial 
grounds. I would therefore suggest to 
my hon. Friend that, instead of amending 
my Resolution, he should amend my 
Act, and he would have my most zealous 
co-operation. Of course I do not like 
to boast of my legislative performances, 
particularly when they are so meagre as 
mine have been; but I think I may say 
that that Act has been found very useful. 
Indeed, the only drawback to my satis- 
faction at having passed it has been 
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that I have been so often called upon 
to explain its provisions. But although 
a number of sites for churches and 
chapels have been obtained under it, I 
do not believe that it has been put into 
operation to acquire a single burial 

ound. The reason is obvious. People 
fo not care to multiply such places un- 
necessarily. Unless they are absolutely 
required, the landowner does not want 
to give the land; the parishioners do 
not want to pay for it. But if the hon. 
Member means this—and I cannot help 
suspecting he does—if he means by his 
Amendment that in every parish, whe- 
ther the churchyard is empty or full, 
whether cemeteries are wanted or not, 
there land shall be acquired for the pur- 
pose of making a burial ground, all I 
can say is that such a proposal, coming 
from a Member of a Party which has 
always prided itself on its resistance to 
any increase of the rates, is something 
monstrous. Have you calculated the 
cost of this? I find that up to the year 
1862, no less than £1,400,000 had been 
expended in the construction of ceme- 
teries, and of course the sum has been 
greatly increased since. Why, if you 
were to cover the country with these 
cemeteries you would have to spend 
many hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
because it would not do, in my country 
at least, to have, as has been suggested, 
but one cemetery attached to four or five 
parishes ; for in that case people might 
sometimes have to drag a funeral 10 
or 15 miles, and over a mountain 
1,500 feet high. Now I want to know 
from what source is the money for this 
purpose to come? Is it to come out of 
the rates? I think I see the President 
of the Local Government Bvard in his 
place, and, if so, I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to know what his views on 
this subject are. I do not see my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Reed), who, to his honour 
be it said, resigned the post to which he 
had been called with the general assent 
of the House and the country, because 
Government would not keep pace with 
his views on the reduction of local taxa- 
tion. [‘* No, no " Iam sure if I have 
made a mistake 1 have done so inno- 
cently. It really does not affect the 
argument. I want to know what the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk, who is 
admitted to have been miost zealous in 
his endeavour to cut down local expen- 
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diture, would say to such a proposal. 
My hon. Friend opposite the Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), has 
also honourably distinguished himself 
by his attempts to cut down local expen- 
diture. I should like to know what are 
his views on this subject. Then there 
is my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leighton), an- 
other farmer’s friend. I should like to 
know what he has to say on this sub- 
ject. Still more would I like to know 
what his constituents would have to say 
to it. But to show you how completely 
at sea people get when they come to 
carry these proposals into anything like 
practice, let me state to the House the 
results of an appeal which the Bishop 
of Salisbury made to his rural deaneries 
for advice on this question— 


“About 600 clergy and representative com- 
municant laity have given answers to the ques- 
tions proposed. To the first question—whether 
the present law of burial should be uncompro- 
misingly maintained—the answer is uniformly 
in the affirmative, two deaneries adding ‘as 
regards services.’ ‘To the second question—whe- 
ther, if any change were to be made, the pro- 
posals of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill should be 
accepted—the answer is absolutely in the nega- 
tive; not more than three voted in the affirma- 
tive.” 


{ Laughter.| Well, my hon. Friend op- 
posite need not laugh, for he did not fare 
much better— 


“To the third question—whether silent burials 
should be adopted according to Mr. Talbot’s 
plan —three deaneries only answered in the 
affimative, the division in them being 12 to 8, 
9to 7, and 12to3. To the fourth question— 
whether cemeteries should be formed for one or 
more parishes according to the recommendation 
of the Lower House of Convocation — two 
deaneries answered decisively in the negative ; 
the rest answered in the affirmative, but with 
great variety of opinionas tothe funds from which 
the cemeteries should be provided, several ob- 
jecting to the charge falling on the rates, three 
proposing it should be borne by the Dissenters, 
one that half should be defrayed by subscriptions 
and half by a Government grant, and the rest 
not specifying the fund from which it should 
come.” 


That shows how utterly at sea you get 
the moment you come to the practical 
working of these proposals. What a 
Babel of discord does not Convocation 
become when it attempts to deal with 
this question. The Lower House sends 
a message to the Upper House, and the 
Upper House sends it back to know what 
it means, and then they do what is per- 
haps the wisest thing, and postpone the 
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consideration of the whole question until 
a more convenient season. And it isa 
significant fact, that although six Bills 
have been brought forward by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to remedy this ‘‘in- 
finitesimally small grievance,” not one 
of those Bills has ever been brought on 
for second reading. Not one of those 
Bills has ever been submitted to the full 
and ample consideration which every 
Bill receives on coming up for second 
reading in this House. And almost 
every proposal which has been made 
from the other side has had to be modi- 
fied or dropped. Take the proposal for 
silent interments. I entirely acquit the 
hon. Member for West Kent of any in- 
tention to do so, but surely he has not 
the slightest idea how deeply he wounded 
and pained the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land by his proposal for silent burial. 
It is true that my Resolution pro- 
poses to legalize silent burial. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from the Ministerial side.] Yes. 
But it is one thing to offer a thing by 
way of option, and another to make it 
the only alternative. I may say that I 
altered my original Resolution by intro- 
ducing silent burial as an alternative, in 
accordance with the wishes of my Scotch 
Friends who say that it is the custom in 
Scotland to bury without any service. 
In England silent burial is not a usual 
mode of burial. Silent burial is the 
burial of the suicide, and consequently it 
imposes a stigma which makes people 
recoil from it. And then you propose 
to bestow on Dissenters, as a boon, that 
mode of interment which English law 
imposes on suicides as a stigma, and you 
expect Nonconformists to welcome the 
offer with gratitude. However that is 
abandoned now, and I am glad of it. 
But if you admit that something ought 
to be done, and yet are not prepared to 
tell us what ought to be done, have I not 
a right to ask you to tell mea little more 
specifically what are your objections to 
my Resolution? For surely in itself it 
is natural that a man should desire to be 
buried in a manner most consistent with 
his feelings. Surely it is natural that 
he should desire a funeral service to be 
performed over him by the man who has 
been his epiritual adviser through life, 
and who is to be the spiritual guide and 
consoler of his bereaved family. Surely 
that is a sentiment so natural and so 
human that to look for its origin in what 
is somewhat vaguely called an outbreak 
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of political Dissent is as ridiculous as it 
is unfeeling. Then what are your ob- 
jections? In that remarkable speech of 
the Prime Minister, delivered three years 
ago, he said that if Dissenters wanted 
to have the churchyards they ought to 
pay for them. Well, I entirely agree 
with that, and in my original Bill I in- 
serted a clause throwing the costs of 
keeping up the churchyards on the 
parishioners generally. But you objected 
to that provision, and you threw it out, 
and now you turn round and blame me 
for not giving you what you would not 
have when I offered it. And do not 
forget this, that although churchyards 
are now kept in order by Churchmen, yet 
many of them were originally constructed 
by rates borne by Dissenters as well as 
Churchmen. Then it is said that the 
Resolution is one-sided, because it frees 
the Dissenting minister and binds the 
parson. Now I must say that objection 
falls rather hard upon me, because it 
assumes that I am responsible for the 
Burial Service and the Rubric. Why, 

ou might as well say that I am answer- 
able for the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Athanasian Creed. And do you not see 
how inconsistent you are? When the 
question is as to compelling the Dissenter 
to have the service read over him, you 
cannot, for the life of you, see that there 
is any objection to it. But when the 
question is as to compelling the clergy- 
man to read it, then you discover that 
there are many cases in which it is wholly 
inapplicable. Well, I quite agree with 
you, and no one would rejoice more than 
I should to see the clergyman relieved 
from the necessity of reading the Burial 
Service in every case. But recollect that 
there is such a thing as “ blowing hot 
and cold” at the same time. Then 
there is the danger of ‘abuse. That is 
a horse which has been ridden very 
hard in the Recess. One hon. Member 
said that ifthe Bill passed, he should be 
afraid you would have Jumpers and 
Shakers in the churchyard, another was 
afraid of dancing girls. Another hon. 
Member the gallant Member for Bed- 
ford (Captain Polhill-Turner), sees in 
imagination a vista of 30 or 40 Mormon 
widows following their husbands to the 
grave. And the last idea seems to be 
that the Malay, relieved I suppose from 
the pressure of his domestic difficulties 
at Perak, will come over here and take 
advantage of the change of the law to 
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pollute our churchyards with his horrid 
and unclean rites. Does anyone really 
believe this nonsense? Does anyone be- 
lieve it? I ask the question pointedly, 
because there was a time, when I was as 
yet innocent and unversed in the ways of 
the world, when I did partially believe 
it, and in former years I went out of my 
way to overload my Bills with ‘‘ safe- 
guards,” until I found out that nobody 
cared to have them. Not only did I in- 
clude in my Bill all the limitations which 
the Select Committee to which the Bill 
was referred in 1870 had suggested, but 
I went much farther. Let me give one 
instance. In 1872 the hon. Member for 
West Kent (Mr. J. G. Talbot) had put 
down on my Bill an Amendment requir- 
ing the service to be according to a pre- 
scribed ritual, or to consist of hymns, 
prayers, and portions of Scripture. I 
accepted that Amendment and put it in 
the Bill of 1873; but no sooner had I 
done so than the hon. Member began to 
quarrel with his own Amendment. And 
that Bill of 1873, containing all those 
“safeguards,” was the Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mini- 
ster, came down to the House with all 
the weight of his great authority and 
eloquence to denounce. Well, I am 
wiser now. Of course my Resolution 
leaves the matter entirely open. For I 
take it that it is not the office of a Reso- 
lution to prescribe what service is to be 
performed or by whom. That is a matter 
necessarily left open for the present. 
But if you seriously require any reason- 
able safeguards, depend upon it you will 
find us as disposed as before to meet you 
half-way. If, however, you ask me what 
safeguards I should myself—speaking, 
mind, in my own name only—prefer, I 
will answer you frankly. None what- 
ever. I think that is a matter in which 
you might safely trust to the good sense 
and good feeling of your fellow-country- 
men. Have you found any safeguards 
necessary in the case of cemeteries? 
For the whole object of my Resolution 
is to turn the parish churchyards into 
what they originally were, parish ceme- 
teries. I have a great deal of evidence 
on that subject. I will give you a short 
extract from a letter put into my hands 
this morning from a member of the 
Burial Board of Liverpool. In that 
cemetery 60,000 people have been buried 
since it was first established, and the 
writer states— 
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“T have been a member of the Burial Board 
of this parish from its origin, and from the day 
of the opening of our cemetery at Anfield to the 
present the burial services in the Nonconformist 
division of the ground have been conducted with 
at least as much decorum, if not more, than in 
the Church of England ground. The Church of. 
England ground is bounded on one side by the 
Roman Catholic ground, and on the other side by 
the general or Nonconformist ground, being sepa- 
rated only by open walks or roads; and although 
the services at the grave sides are often being 
conducted at the same time in each of the three 
divisions, all are conducted with order and 
decorum, and no occasion for complaint arises 
from one or the other of any irregularity.” 


That is what all my correspondents 
tell me: the service in the unconsecrated 
ground is just as devotional, just as 
solemn, just as religious in every sense 
of the word as the service in the con- 
secrated ground. Some go further, and 
say it is more so. If so, what are you 
afraid of? Why should you be more 
afraid of riots in churchyards than of 
riots in cemeteries? My hon. Friends 
the Irish Members will forgive me for 
saying that the popular idea of an Irish 
funeral is that it is not always conducted 
on the strictest principles of decorum. 
But have any scandals occurred at 
funerals in Irish churchyards? [An 
hon. Memper: Yes.] Well, but are 
there no churchyard scandals in Eng- 
land? Look at Scotland. Has there 
ever been any riot in Scotland, where 
religious feeling runs at least as high as 
in England? I believe that within the 
last year two Bishops, the Episcopalian 
Bishop of Brechin and the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Derry, were laid to 
their last rest in the venerable church- 
yard of St. Cuthbert’s, in Edinburgh. 
Was there any riot or disorder then? 
Then, I ask, what right have we to libel 
our fellow-countrymen by insinuating 
that they alone among civilized men will 
be guilty of these outrages upon the 
feelings of the living and the memory of 
the dead ? 

But this is only the fringe of the 
question. The real objection, we are 
told, lies deeper down—Disestablish- 
ment under disguise! [Loud Ministerial 
cheers.| Well, [admire your unanimity, 
but I cannot say so much for your logic. 
As I understand the argument, it is put 
somewhat in this way—‘‘ You support 
this Motion; you are in favour of Dis- 
establishment; therefore this is a Motion 
in favour of Disestablishment.” That is 
the syllogism! How am I to meet it? 
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Indeed, the difficulty I have always felt 
in arguing this question is that the 
grounds upon which I am called upon 
to argue it are continually shifting. No 
sooner do I raise one issue than you meet 
it by raising another. First it was ‘the 
parson’s freehold;”’ then it was ‘‘the 
smallness of the grievance;” then it 
was the ‘‘ danger of abuse;’’ and now it 
is ‘‘ disestablishment under disguise.” I 
begin to feel like Lysander in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream— 


“He goes before me, and yet dares me on; 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
Demetrius is much lighter heeled than I; 

T follow fast, but he doth faster fly.” 


Sir, it is my belief that if, when that 
very moderate Bill of 1873 was brought 
forward, the Prime Minister, instead of 
coming down to oppose it @ outrance, had 
exercised the almost unlimited control 
which he wields over his Party to 
‘educate’ them into something like 
reason on this subject, that Bill, possibly 
with some further modifications, might 
have been passed, this ‘‘great and burn- 
ing question’ might have been settled 
for ever,*and by this time we might 
almost have forgotten its existence. 
But in an evil hour for the Church of 
England, in an evil hour for everybody, 
certainly in a very evil hour for me, some 
zealous but misguided ‘‘ children of the 
Church”? determined, in defiance of 
reason and logic, to confound the Church 
with the churchyard, to link the living 
with the dead, and to fight the battle of 
the Establishment upon this ground. 
Do not suppose that the Liberation 
Society will quarrel with you for that. 
They know what an admirable weapon 
you have placed in their hands. They 
know that if they had been allowed to 
take their choice from the whole area of 
ecclesiastical questions they could not 
have selected a battle-ground more ad- 
mirably adapted to their purpose than 
this. It has been said within the last 
day or two by an eminent Churchman, 
that this is to be the Thermopyle round 
which you will fight to the last gasp for 
the entrance to the Church. Take care 
that your Thermopyle does not turn out 
to be the Caudine Forks. The wisest 
men amongst you—the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, my revered Friend the 
Dean of Westminster, the Deans of 
Christchurch and Canterbury, the Deans 
of Durham, of Chester, and Manchester, 
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the headmasters of our great public 
schools, the leaders of thought at our old 
Universities, absolutely decline to follow 
you in your headlong and suicidal career. 
And surely, if opinions are to be weighed 
instead of reckoned, the memorial pre- 
sented to the Prime Minister paren 
signed by some three or four hundred 
most distinguished metropolitan and 
rural clergymen, ought to have some 
weight with the Government and the 
House. Unfortunately, however, all the 
leaders of ecclesiastical thought among 
us are not equally farseeing. Let me 
read to the House the views of one of 
the most learned and active Bishops of 
the English Church—a man of whose 
great scholastic and theological erudition 
I wish to speak with the greatest respect 
—I mean Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, 
Bishop of Lincoln. And I hope that 
every word which I am going to read 
will go forth to the House and to the 
country, not only because it is a very 
fair type of the arguments which are 
daily rained in upon me, but because I 
am continually told thatthe proper settle- 
ment of this question would be to do as 
was formerly done in Ireland—to leave 
each case as it arises to the discretion of 
the incumbent, with the right of appeal 
to the Bishop. ‘‘ A Bishop,’’ I am told, 
‘‘is always reasonable and always just. 
Surely you can always trust a Bishop.” 
Now let us see what chance an unfortu- 
nate Nonconformist would have of having 
his appeal listened to in the large and im- 
portant diocese of Lincoln. The Bishop 
of Lincoln, writing to one of the princi- 
pal London newspapers a short time 
ago, says— 


“The Bishops and clergy and parish priests 
of England are not the owners of the church- 
yards. They are only trustees of them under 
God, who is their proprietor, and they cannot, 
without breach of trust and without being 
guilty of a heinous offence in His sight, take 
away from God a single foot of a churchyard 
for the purpose of giving a share in it for public 
funeral services to persons who rend asunder His 
Church by schism, which is condemned by Him 
in His holy Word as a deadly sin. Such an 
act on the part of Bishops and clergy would be 
a robbery of God. It would be an act of 
sacrilege, treachery, and cowardice. It would 
not avert disestablishment : it would only hasten 
it!” 


Hasten Disestablishment! Do not you 
think that such a letter as this—coming 
as it does from one of the most promi- 
nent Prelates of our National Church 
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—will do more to ‘“ hasten Disestablish- 
ment” than all the Burial Bills that 
ever were invented? Why, Sir, these 
Church Defence Institutions have done 
more to pull down the Church of Eng- 
land in two years than the Liberation 
Society didin 20. Andwhy? Because 
they have alienated and are alienating 
from the Church of England that large 
body of Englishmen who do not know 
muck and do not care much about theo- 
logical dogmas, but who, nevertheless, 
entertain a deeply rooted conviction that 
the first duty of a Christian Church is 
to be just and tolerant to her fellow- 
Christians. And that is why I cannot 
help thinking that if she had been wise 
in her generation, the Church of Eng- 
land, instead of hankering after im- 
possible unions with semi-barbarous 
Churches, would have looked nearer 
home, and herself have set to work to 
devise some scheme for relieving her 
own ministers from a position which is 
always false and often painful. For, 
believe me when I say that, galling and 
irritating and exasperating as the pro- 
longation of this wretched struggle is to 
the Nonconformists, the real sufferer by 
the prolongation of that struggle is the 
Church of England herself. We—my 
hon. Friends and myself—can afford to 
look forward to the result of to-night’s 
division without the slightest misgiving. 
We know that, by the aid of what I 
will venture to call a ‘‘ mechanical” 
majority, you can defeat this Resolution. 
But we also know that the day will 
surely come when common sense and 
common justice, aye, and I may add, 
common humanity will prevail, as they 
always do in the end prevail in England, 
and when some measure, based upon the 
lines of this Resolution, will become the 
law of the land. Of that we are as sure 
as we are of our own existence. But is 
it quite so sure that the Church of Eng- 
land—strong though she be, deeply 
rooted in the affections of the people 
though she be—can much longer afford 
to be defended by such utterances as 
these ?— 


“Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


But be that as it may; that is not the 
question upon which you will have to 
pronounce a verdict to-night. ‘The 
question upon which you will have to 
pronounce a verdict to-night is not, I 
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repeat, the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England. It is a question 
infinitely smaller, both in its proportions 
and its consequences—a question, in- 
deed, which in this age of universal 
toleration, I am almost ashamed to sub- 
mit to the House of Commons: whether 
you will any longer tolerate this musty 
remnant of old ecclesiastical law, which, 
although it was perfectly just, perfectly 
suited to the age which gave it birth, 
has become so ill-suited to the changed 
religious condition of the country that 
it cannot be upheld without a fiction, or 
enforced without an injustice. The hon. 
and learned Member concluded by 
moving the Resolution. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN, in 
seconding the Resolution, said, he did so 
as a Churchman strongly opposed to 
Disestablishment, and who, although he 
had voted for the Disestablishment of 
the Church of Ireland, did so very re- 
luctantly, because he looked upon it as 
a political necessity. He should not 
have come forward to second the Reso- 
lution if he thought it would lead to 
Disestablishment. On the contrary, he 
believed that leaving this question open 
and unsettled had done more mischief 
to the Church than 10 campaigns of the 
Liberation Society. Sir Morton Peto, 
in speaking on this question, quoted 
from a speech of the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, when that nobleman had a seat 
in the House of Commons as Lord 
Robert Cecil, to the effect that some 
Bills of this kind would sooner or later 
be passed, unless the clergy could be 
persuaded in the question of burials to 
wink with both eyes. He (Mr. Martin) 
believed that in 99 cases out of 100 the 
clergy adopted that course, exercised 
toleration, and endeavoured to give as 
little offence as they possibly could in 
this painful matter of burial, and he once 
knew a prudent Archdeacon who man- 
aged to be out of the way, so that the 
wife of a Roman Catholic parishioner 
might be buried without any service ; 
but unfortunately there was a noisy mi- 
nority of intolerant and very unwise men 
who acted in a contrary spirit, and gave 
rise by their conduct to the strong feel- 
ing which existed among Nonconformists 
on this subject. He would give an 
instance of this intolerance, which he 
found in The Church Times, a Church 
newspaper, though one he did not at all 
admire, and which, as it had not been 
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contradicted, he assumed to be accurate. 
A clergyman was reported to have said— 
‘With the exception of a few people 
here and there, Dissenters are chiefly 
remarkable for ignorance, insolence, and 
stupidity,” and then he went on to 
ask—Were the clergy of the Church 
of England to be called on to ‘ bury 
the carrion of Dissent?” [‘‘Oh, oh!” 
and ‘‘Name!”] The language he 
had quoted was attributed to the 
rector of ore of the largest parishes 
in London—the Rev. Thomas Hugo. 
What Nonconformist, being human, 
would not feel justly indignant at such 
language? A clergyman of his ac- 
quaintance had said—‘‘ If the report of 
that speech be bond fide, the clergyman 
who uttered it ought to be suspended,” 
and he fully agreed with him. Better 
far to allow any number of Dissenters 
to read prayers in our churchyards than 
to expose the Church to the injuries that 
would result from such language. Lord 
Selborne, when Sir Roundell Palmer, 
had said that something must be done 
in the matter, and the six Bills from the 
other side were a confession on their 
part that some remedy was necessary. It 
had been said by Gentlemen opposite 


that this was made a Party question by 


the Liberals. He did not wish to make 
itso; but undoubtedly it was the Liberal 
Party which alone would be benefited 
by having this sore kept festering for 
years, instead of having the question 
settled on equitable terms. The best 
course, therefore, that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite could take would be to settle 
the question. Years agoa man of great 
ability and vast experience in that House 
said to him—‘‘ You fellows are very 
stupid. You want abolition of church 
rates, admission of the Jews to Parlia- 
ment, and other Liberal measures. Get 
those and the Ballot, and you will im- 
mediately have the Conservatives in 
power.” His Friend was perfectly right. 
They had only to look opposite for the 
proof of the accuracy of his prediction. 
He believed if the Conservative Party 
remedied this grievance, they would go 
down to battle at the next Election with 
a much greater prospect of thrashing 
the Liberals again, than if they left such 
a weapon in the hands of their oppo- 
nents. For his part he did not want to 
possess such a weapon, but desired rather 
that justice should be done in the matter 
to the Nonconformists of England, He 
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therefore trusted that the Government 
would hold out some hope of settling 
this painful question, and that, at any 
rate, they would abstain from doing one 
thing in the interest of the clergy of the 
Church—namely, that they would not 
give compulsory cemeteries in the several 
parishes, because in many parishes they 
were not needed; and that an undue 
amount of labour would be thrown upon 
the parishioners in raising a voluntary 
rate for the support of such cemeteries. 
The present Government had managed 
the country with very great efficiency, in 
many respects, during the last two years, 
and he hoped that it would find some 
way of redressing the grievance to which 
attention had been called, and so settle 
what was a miserable source of dispute. 
In conclusion, he begged to second the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*the parish churchyards of England and Wales 
having been by the common law of England 
appropriated to the use of the entire body of 
the parishioners, it is just and right, while 
making proper provision for the maintenance of 
order and decency, to permit interments in such 
churchyards either without any burial services 
or with burial services other than those of the 
Church of England, and performed by persons 
other than the Ministers of that Church,”’— 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, the 
hon. and learned Member who has in- 
troduced this Motion to the notice of the 
House has stated that he would not, in 
any way, if he could possibly avoid doing 
so, offend the susceptibility of any hon. 
Member on whichever side of the House 
he might sit, and I am bound to give 
him credit for having through the whole 
of his speech, as far as it was possible 
for him to do so, kept faith with the 
declaration he at first made. But after 
I had heard that fall from the lips of the 
hon. and learned Member, I could not 
help remarking that his speech as it 
went on had wounded, and wounded 
severely, the susceptibilities of many 
persons who sat on this side of the 
House, and of some others, not by any- 
thing that he said, but by a great deal 
that he left unsaid, because he did not 
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seem from the very beginning of his 
speech to the end ever to show that he 
duly appreciated either what were the 
objections of Churchmen to this mea- 
sure, or how deeply they felt on this 
question. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber apologized to the House for having 
put this matter in the form of a Resolu- 
tion instead of a Bill. He quoted pre- 
cedents to show that many things had 
been done in consequence of Resolutions 
that had been passed by this House. 
True; but if those precedents were 
examined, it would be found generally, 
if not always, that a Resolution was the 
commencement of debates upon the sub- 
ject with which it was connected. It is 
almost unheard-of, after a subject has 
been debated year after year in the 
House of Commons, not by way of a 
Resolution, but by way of an actual 
Bill, that the Bill should be thrown over 
and a Resolution resorted to. Supposing 
for a moment, which I cannot believe, 
that this Resolution will pass, what 
object would be gained, and how much 
nearer legislation would you be? Al- 
though the hon. and learned Member 
could not find an early day on which to 
have the second reading of his Bill, he 
would have gained just as much by the 
discussion of the question on the second 
reading of his Bill, even at the end of 
July, as by the discussion of this Motion 
now. For even if this Resolution were 
to pass, no Bill formed upon such a Re- 
solution would have a chance of passing 
during the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. I think, therefore, that we might 
have been spared a discussion for the 
present, and that the hon. and learned 
Member might have taken a discussion 
in the ordinary course, when his Bill 
would have been brought forward for a 
second reading, however late in the Ses- 
sion that might have been. There are 
some great disadvantages in discussing 
the subject of a Resolution, especially 
when we have seen it in the shape of a 
Bill. On the other hand, there may be 
certain advantages in discussing a Reso- 
lution as against a Bill. It is very diffi- 
cult, I know, to put details into a Reso- 
lution, although that is a course which 
is sometimes very convenient ; but I wish 
to call the attention of the House for a 
short time to the Resolution which the 
hon. and learned Member has chosen as 
his own battle-field, and to the terms in 
which he has placed that Resolution 
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before the House. He has prepared it 
with the greatest care and deliberation. 
It was put on the Table of the House 
some weeks ago. It did not satisfy the 
hon. and learned Member in its original 
form. It was deliberated upon and 
altered, and as it now stands it is in 
an entirely new form. [Mr. OsBornE 
Morean said, he altered it in deference 
to the wishes of some of his hon. 
Friends.] The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber confirms my statement that the Re- 
solution in its original form was deemed 
to be unsatisfactory, and that for that 
reason he strove to alter it, and now that 
he has brought forward his amended 
Resolution he again offers to alter it; 
says that the preamble may be con- 
sidered too menacing, and that he is 
willing to throw overboard his preamble 
altogether. That shows the difficulty of 
proceeding by a Resolution. The pre- 
amble of this Resolution is— 

“That the parish churchyards of England 
and Wales, having been by the common law of 
England appropriated to the use of the entire 
body of the parishioners, it is just and right.” . . 
So the hon. and learned Member starts 
with this proposition, not as a propo- 
sition of expediency, not as a propo- 
sition of what ought to be, but as a 
proposition of absolute right. Well, I 
will not enter at the present moment 
into a long discussion upon the law of 
his case. What I want to put to the 
House is, that we must see how far this 
proposition goes; and I venture to say 
that, in spite of all that has fallen from 
the hon and learned Member, the abso- 
lute right to burials in a churchyard is 
precisely the same as the absolute right 
of any parishioner to have worship 
within the body of the church, and that 
if this Resolution passed, and another 
Resolution were presented to us, word 
for word the same as this, with the ex- 
ception of the word “Church” being 
substituted for the word ‘‘ churchyard,” 
it would be absolutely impossible, if 
we are consistent with our votes, to 
resist the one and to pass the other. I 
know it may be said that every person 
must be buried, but nobody need go to 
church. That is another matter. We 
are not discussing the expediency of 
burying a man in a churchyard or not. 
We are discussing a question of right. 
Every parishioner has a right to service 
in church; but by the same law that 
gives him that right he is bound to have 
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it according to the services which are 
there performed. The hon. and learned 
Member would make out just as strong 
a ease for a Nonconformist to have 
service performed by a Nonconformist 
minister in a parish church, if he could 
show that in some towns no land was to 
be had on which to build a chapel; no 
money forthcoming to build the chapel ; 
that there were many hours on Sundays 
during which the church was not used, 
and many days in the week during which 
it was closed ; that for some reason or 
other it was the only church to which 
persons could go to for the purpose of 
worship, and that therefore the Non- 
conformists had a right to hold their 
services there at such times. But another 
point arises from the first words of this 
Resolution, and it is quite necessary to 
see to what extent it may be pushed in 
that direction also. The hon. and learned 
Member says— 


“That the parish churchyards of England and 
Wales, having been by the common law of Eng- 
land appropriated to the use of the entire body 
of the parishioners, it is just and right.” .... 


I want to know to what churchyards the 
hon. and learned Member means the 
Resolution to apply. Does he mean to 
confine it to the ancient parish church- 
yards simply, which are scattered up and 
down throughout England, or does he 
mean to apply it to the churchyards in 
the district parishes which may be open 
at the present time? If he means the 
former, I think I shall be able to show 
that the Resolution would have very 
little effect, owing to the sanitary state 
in which many of such ancient church- 
yards now are. But if he means the 
latter, we all know that the number of 
parish churchyards—that is, of ecclesi- 
astical district churches—in England has 
been multiplied enormously, indepen- 
dently of the ancient parish churchyards ; 
I am thankful to say, especially of late 
years, not by rates, except in some 
cases, not by the State; but by gifts— 
by voluntary subscription for the good 
of the community at large. And yet 
the hon. and learned Member would say 
to the subscribers—‘‘ Although you have 
made large sacrifices in providing these 
churchyards for your own church, and 
for the benefit of those with whom you 
worship, according to your own services, 
I with a rough hand will take away all 
these churchyards.” There is to be no 
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limit of time, according to the hon. and 
learned Member, in this matter; they 
are all absolutely to go. The Resolu- 
tion goes much further than that; it 
means to say that for all time to come 
no member of the Church of England, 
however zealous he may be in the cause of 
his religion, shall be able to say he will 
give for the good of those with whom he 
worships a churchyard for the exclusive 
use of the services of the Church of 
England ; and it would practically come 
to this, that members of the Church of 
England would be the only religious 
body who could not appropriate church- 
yards for the exclusive use of the ser- 
vices of their Church. You may talk 
about toleration, you may talk about 
liberty, but this would be the greatest 
tyranny that could be inflicted. Let us 
look once more at the first sentence of 
the Resolution—‘‘The parish chureh- 
yards of England and Wales are by the 
common law appropriated to the use of 
the entire body of parishioners.” Yes, 
that may be, so long as they exist. So 
long as they exist parishioners may have 
the right of burial in the churchyards 
as they have to services in the churches; 
but when they cease to exist, what then? 
What becomesof yourCommon Law right 
when there is no Common Law obligation 
of the parish to provide a place of burial 
when they are full? A case happened in 
the course of last year which bears out the 
proposition I am laying before the House. 
In the borough of Northampton, by a very 
proper order of one of my Predecessors, 
all the churchyards were closed. They 
were closed about the middle of last 
July, and there is no power either by 
Common Law or by statute to compel any 
one of the parishes within that town to 
provide burial-places for any persons 
who may die within its limits. The only 
place where they can be buried at the 
present moment is in a private cemetery 
and in unconsecrated ground. If you 
want a grievance I grant you that this 
is one. There is not a single churchyard 
in Northampton in which persons can be 
buried in consecrated ground. ‘There is 
no power to compel any of the parishes 
to provide burial-grounds, either conse- 
crated or unconsecrated; and if the 
cemetery to which I have referred was 
filled to-morrow, there would prac- 
tically cease to be a burial-ground for 
the town of Northampton. When in 
discussing this question stress is laid upon 
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the Common Law right of people to be 
buried, those using the argument ought 
also to lay a considerable amount of stress 
upon the absence of either any Common 
Law or any statutable liability to provide 
grounds for the purpose. But, let me 
ask how long this great grievance has 
been felt; how long this terrible state 
of tyranny and oppression under which 
the Nonconformists are supposed to lie 
has been felt by them to exist? What 
did we hear of this grievance some 15 
or 20 years ago? Why, simply nothing. 
It was a question never named, and I 
would ask whether Norconformists of 
that day were less earnest, less zealous, 
or less enthusiastic in their cause than 
are the Nonconformists of the present 
day? Were they likely at that time, 
alive as they were to everything which 
concerned their interests, to overlook 
such an important matter as this if they 
then felt the grievance to exist? I 
venture to say confidently that not only 
did they not at that time say they had a 
grievance, but they did not even feel 
that they had one. If that was the case 
then, how much less cause for feeling a 
grievance have they now? Within the 
last 20 years the whole cemetery system 
has been called into existence. The hon. 
and learned Member has quoted from 
some Returns which have been laid 
before the House; and, if it be true, as 
has been said, that figures may be made 
anything of in argument, I am bound 
to say that a more extraordinary argu- 
ment than that which has been adduced 
by the hon. and learned Member from 
these Returns I have never heard, even 
in this House. In 1866 a Return was 
laid on the Table of the House showing 
exactly the sums of money which had 
been borrowed for the making of these 
cemeteries, and the number of the ‘ceme- 
teries that had been established under 
the Burials Act. The number cf ceme- 
teries so established up to the year 1866 
was 413, and the hon. and learned 
Member has stated that not more than 
five or six cemeteries have since been 
added yearly to the number. ‘These 
Returns have not been carried down to 
the present time, but I hope they will be 
completed at an early date. If, how- 
ever, the hon. and learned Member had 
consulted a book issued by the Local 
Government Board, he would have found 
that between 1866 and 1875, 235 ceme- 
teries were opened, and that in the 
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course of the year 1875-6 another 36 
were added to the number, making 684 
in all. Looking a little further into the 
question, it is necessary we should in- 
quire as to the population to which these 
figures relating to the number of ceme- 
teries refer. I have looked into the 
Returns relating to the population in the 
neighbourhood of these cemeteries, and 
for which the cemeteries are available. 
From these Returns I find that the 
cemeteries are available for no less than 
14,000,000 out of a population of 
22,000,000, and I may say that in ar- 
riving at this result I have taken figures 
which I believe to be under rather than 
over the mark. I am perfectly aware 
that the cemeteries are principally in 
the neighbourhood of large towns, but 
I am dealing with the general question 
of the existence or non-existence of a 
grievance ; and I want to know how it 
came to pass that before the cemeteries 
were established we heard nothing of 
this grievance from the Nonconformists 
out of the 14,000,000 persons for whom 
the cemeteries are now available. But 
in addition to this, there are the avail- 
able burial-grounds of the Noncon- 
formists themselves. When the Bill was 
before the House in 1873 the Prime Mi- 
nister quoted from Returns made by rural 
deans, and which showed that of 6,200 
parishes to which the Returns related, 
1,627 had Nonconformist burial-grounds. 
I do not profess that these Returns were 
absolutely accurate; but I may mention 
that the figures are, at all events, borne 
out by the Return just presented to the 
House, from which it appears that, out 
of 6,800 parishes from which Returns 
have been received, there are burial- 
places belonging to Nonconformists 
2,230 in number; from which we learn 
that at the present time there is a Dis- 
senting burial-ground in one of every 
three parishes. This shows, at any rate, 
that the grievance of which they now 
complain is a mere drop in the ocean 
compared with what it must have been, 
if indeed it had an existence, 20 years 
ago. There is another matter which 
must not be lost sight of in discussing 
this question. It is somewhat strange 
that in parishes which have both ceme- 
teries and churchyards, and where the 
Nonconformists claim to be not less than 
half the population, the burials in con- 
secrated ground are infinitely larger in 
number than those in ground which is 
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unconsecrated, or in the burial-grounds 
exclusively belonging to the Noncon- 
formists. The fact is that many Noncon- 
formists—and I know this to be true of 
those living in the country districts—not 
only do not object, but actually prefer, 
that the Church service should be read 
at the burial of their dead. As a matter 
of fact, I may say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that a great deal is said for 
the Nonconformists in reference to their 
alleged grievance in this House, but 
very little is said by themselves outside 
the walls of Parliament. A good deal 
has been said in the course of the debates 
on this question about the action of this 
House and of the Nonconformists, as a 
body, on the question of church rates. 
It has been said elsewhere as well as 
here, that at the present time the Non- 
conformists have much less reason to 
complain than they had heretofore, be- 
cause it was they who entirely refused 
to maintain and keep up the church- 
yards. I do not wish to rely upon any 
such argument. I do not want to use 


an argumentum ad hominem ; but I think 
I may use as an argument, without fear 
of contradiction, the fact that when we 
were engaged in discussing the question 


of church rates this burials grievance 
was never once named in all these hot 
discussions, and was, in fact, then never 
dreamt of. A great deal has been said 
about what has happened in other 
countries, and it has been urged that 
other countries have acted in a more 
generous spirit with reference to this 
question than England has. That may 
be so; but every country has its own 
history, and must be judged of by itself. 
As years have gone on these graveyards 
have clustered round our churches. New 
churches have been built; fresh districts 
formed ; new graveyards added. Church- 
men have been encouraged by the action 
of Parliament itself to proceed with the 
work of building churches and adding 
to them churchyards and parsonage- 
houses. When the money was contri- 
buted it was supposed by the donors that 
the funds were contributed absolutely 
for one and the same purpose. It is not 
possible, therefore, to deal with England 
as if it was a new or a foreign country, 
because old associations are gathered 
round these churches and churchyards, 
and are deeply seated in the minds of 
the people. I should like to say a few 
words on the position of Scotland in 
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reference to this matter, as the case of 
Scotland has been quoted as a precedent 
in support of the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. I think, on the 
other hand, that the case of Scotland is 
a precedent in the opposite direction. In 
the first place, there is in Scotland a 
Common Law obligation, which does not 
exist in England, to provide burial- 
grounds; and, in the second place, it 
frequently happens that the burial- 
ground is situated altogether apart from 
the church. In the third place, it is 
vested, not in the incumbent, but in 
heritors, and it has always been free 
from ecclesiastical dominion. The con- 
sequence of this is, that burial in Scot- 
land is regarded as being a civil cere- 
mony to a much greater extent than is 
the case in this country. And the burial 
service is almost always performed at 
the house, and not at the graveyard 
itself. The main difference, then, is, 
that in Scotland there is a statutory 
obligation to provide burial-grounds, 
which does not exist in this country. I 
grant that it is a precedent for making a 
statutory obligation on the parish to pro- 
vide graveyards out of public funds, but 
not a precedent for saying that these 
churchyards in England which have 
been provided by private funds should 
be those graveyards. Then, again, the 
case of Ireland has been quoted, but I 
will show that that case does not apply. 
It is asked—Why do you not do in 
England as is done in Ireland? For 
Ireland you passed an Act in 1824 
which enabled: the clergyman to give 
permission to persons of all religious 
bodies to be buried with their own ser- 
vices. Well, that is true. The Act, 
however, was repealed, and permission 
was no longer required ; and I certainly 
should not go to Ireland for a precedent 
in Church matters. Even if it were not 
for what I am about to show, the whole 
case of Ireland depended upon a wholly 
different state of things from that which 
exists here. The precedent is directly 
the contrary way. What happened in 
Ireland? There were in Ireland a 
great number of monasteries which 
were suppressed, but for which the 
people of Ireland entertained a deep 
religious feeling, and they were in the 
habit—contrary to law, I grant—of 
burying there, having no right to do so. 
They were in the habit also, thanks to 
the generous feelings of the Protestant 
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clergy, of burying their dead in the 
Protestant churchyards from time im- 
memorial. Well, when it was found 
that these were actually illegal acts, 
Mr. Plunket brought in a Bill, which 
afterwards became law, the object of 
which was—not to create an innovation 
in the law of Ireland, not to do some- 
thing which had never been done be- 
fore, not to grant new privileges; but, 
on the contrary—to legalize that which 
had always been done in practice: to 
remove penalties from those who con- 
tinued their former practices. The Irish 
Act was brought forward to legalize that 
which had always been done; the Reso- 
lution of the hon. and learned Member, 
on the contrary, is brought forward to 
subvert that which has always been 
done. So far, therefore, from Ireland 
being a precedent in favour of the hon. 
and learned Member, it is a direct pre- 
cedent against him. Well, I have said 


that conscientious scruples are always 
to be respected. But as, in other cases, 
conscientious feelings of Nonconformists 
have been respected, so, in this case, are 
the conscientious—equally conscientious 
—feelings of Churchmen to be con- 
sidered. The Nonconformists say that 


the refusal to allow them to use their 
own services in a parish churchyard is a 
matter of bigotry and narrow-minded- 
ness. But I want to know whether any 
Nonconformist Body has come forward, 
and has set any example of Christian 
charity of which they say so much, and 
said to the people of the Church of Eng- 
land—‘‘ We do not care whether you 
come to our places of burial or not. If 
you wish to bury there, we are willing 
that you should do so, although they 
are private grounds; but as a matter of 
convenience, and charity, and justice, 
and fairness—as a matter to show that 
we are really heart and soul in act what 
we are in word—we are quite willing 
that you should bury there, using your 
own service.” I am not putting this, 
mind, asa matter of right—I am only 
speaking now of private grounds, in 
which I know that no public right can 
exist; but I am trying to test what 
would be, and what are the feelings of 
Nonconformists as to the performance 
of other services than their own in their 
own graveyards. But that is a ques- 
tion which, so far as I know, has only 
been considered in England by one 
body of the Nonconformists. I may be 


{Mancow 8, 1876} 
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wrong, but theirs is the only case I am 
acquainted with. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham, 
when this matter was last before the 
House, made certainly a very interesting 
and eloquent speech. He is a member 
of a body of Christians for whom I have 
the greatest respect, for the conscien- 
tious way in which they always maintain 
their principles. That Body may be 
looked upon, if any can be, as a body 
of simple persons who wish to be chari- 
table in every direction. Well, they 
have discussed this question, not once, 
but twice, as a religious body—the 
Quakers I am speaking of. They are 
the Body of which Sir Morton Peto 
spoke so much when he brought forward 
his Bill in this House. Well, they dis- 
cussed the question, and came to a reso- 
lution upon it in 1832, and they again 
discussedit, and, I presume, again passed 
the resolution in 1861. The resolution 
says—‘‘ Burials of persons not members 
of our society may take place in our 
burial grounds.” Yes; but it does not 
stop there. That is not the whole re- 
solution to which they came. It goes 
on—‘ Provided they be in all respects 
conducted as the burials of Friends are 
conducted.”” Why, Sir, that is the very 
point we are discussing. I claim, on 
behalf of the Church of England, pre- 
cisely the same rights of feeling and 
liberty of conscience as the Quakers 
claim for themselves. I am not now 
speaking of ancient churchyards alone, 
but of those churchyards which have of 
late been given by gifts as Englishmen, 
and I hope that such will be given again 
and again for many years to come. But 
you go too far with your Resolution. 
Yousay itisjustandright to provide those 
burials with services ‘‘ other than those 
of the Church of England,” and to be 
performed ‘‘ by other persons than the 
ministers of that Church.” To whom 
does that apply? How far would it go? 
You are not touching here Nonconfor- 
mists only ; you are breaking down the 
whole discipline of the Church. By a 
side-wind, as by a stroke of the pen, you 
are breaking down utterly the parochial 
system, for you are saying directly, in 
the teeth of the canon law and of the 
Act of Uniformity itself, not simply that 
the services in the churchyard may be 
said by Nonconformists, but by a mem- 
ber of the Church of England other 
than the minister who has a right to 
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read it, and, if he likes, even by a lay- 
man. Thatis an extravagant proposi- 
tion to put forward. But you also go 
too far in another direction. England 
has become of late years the great em- 
porium of the whole world. Inits great 
cities we have a vast number of the 
people of all nations and of all religions. 
Here you are opening a very wide door 
indeed. I quite agree that you must 
provide cemeteries and burial-grounds 
for them; but it does not follow that 
they are to be buried in the parish 
churchyards, each with his own foreign, 
and it may be unchristian, service. But 
you go further still. I grieve to say—I 
wish I could contradict it—that there 
are a great number of people through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
who are of no religion, who scoff at re- 
ligion, and who glory in their belief that 
this world is all, and that there is no 
world to come. They do not form a 
small or insignificant body, and they 
take care to make their sentiments 
known. I am not speaking of extrava- 
gant orations made at the grave. I am 
speaking of solemn services, if I may 
use the word solemn of any service held 
by them. I hold in my hand a book 
from which I will not read, but three- 
fourths of it consists of hymns, and at 
the end are special forms expressly 
written and published for services to be 
held at the naming of infants, at mar- 
riages, and at burials, and containing 
such doctrines as I am quite certain the 
hon. and learned Member himself would 
be the last to wish to be read, however 
solemnly, in any churchyard, and which 
I am quite sure the Nonconformists 
would not allow to be read in any 
churchyard of theirs. But let us look 
once more to the form of the Resolution 
to which we are asked to assent, what 
further says the Resolution before the 
House? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has altered it, and it now runs, 
‘permit interments in such church- 
yards;” then he has added, “ either 
without any burial services, or with 
other services than those of the Church 
of England.” 
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Sir, I hope no Member 
of the House will be deceived by that 


Resolution. A Resolution in those 
terms would pledge the House to no- 
thing. If you pass it, you will be pre- 
cisely where you are. The same ques- 
tion would remain to be determined— 
namely, whether the burials you are 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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going to permit are to be without any 
burial service, or with a service other 
than that of the Church of England. 
Why, when the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber himself opposed such an alternative, 
he described it as being buried like a 
dog. [Mr. Osnorne Morean: Not to- 
day.] That makes no difference. The 
hon. and learned Member did say so on 
a former occasion. {Mr. Osporne Mor- 
Gan assented.] I think it was paying a 
very poor compliment to the Scotch 
Members of the House who have been 
in the habit of burying their dead with- 
out services at the graveside—as the 
Scotch have done from time immemo- 
rial—to describe the mode of burial 
which has been used by some of the 
most religious people among the whole 
community—I mean the Scotch Presby- 
terians—as being buried likea dog. On 
the 21st of April, 1875, in moving the 
second reading of his Bill, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said— 


“T may, perhaps, in passing, be allowed to 
express my amazement that any three Members 
of this House should exhibit—I will not say so 
little knowledge of the feelings of Dissenters— 
but so little knowledge of human nature as to 
suppose this canine mode of interment can be 
accepted as a solution of the difficulty.”— 
(3 Hansard, ccxxiii. 1365. ] 


Therefore, when we come to vote on this 
Resolution let hon. Members think what 
they are asked to vote for. They are 
asked to permit funerals, either without 
any burial service at all or accompanied 
by burial services which are either those 
of the Church of England or other than 
the services of that Church; and I ask 
how hon. Members can vote for a Re- 
solution of that kind which practically 
leaves the whole question in dispute in 
absolute uncertainty? I am sorry to 
have detained the House so long, but I 
must say one word more. Supposing 
this Resolution passed, you will not have 
accomplished the remedy for the disease. 
The real evil of the law of England is 
that there is no Common Law liability to 
provide a burial-ground. You may pass 
this Resolution and inflict upon a num- 
ber of people a grievance that they will 
always feel, and then 20 years hence you 
will find that you have done less than 
nothing. Let hon. Members consider 
the vast increase in the population of 
this country during the last 20 years, 
and the increase which is likely to occur 
during the next 20 years, and, when the 
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time comes that you will have to provide 
cemeteries for your teeming population, 
you will regret that you did not do this 
before you stirred up the feeling which 
would be undoubtedly excited if this 
Resolution were carried into effect. The 
hon. and learned Member has referred 
to some Papers which have been laid 
on the Table this morning, and which 
refer to the churchyards which have 
been closed during the last 20 years. 
These Returns were only issued this 
morning, and therefore the hon. and 
learned Gentleman may be excused if 
he has not had time to study all of them. 
The headings of the Returns refer first 
to churchyards that have been closed, 
and, secondly, to those which have been 
partially closed. The meaning of the 
term partially closed is, as a rule, that 
in certain deserted churchyards there 
are vaults belonging to particular families 
in which people may be buried for many 
years to come, and according to the 
terms of the Act the families of the per- 
sons are not put to the trouble of ob- 
taining the consent of the Secretary of 
State. Yet, in the vast majority of 


cases, these burial-grounds are practi- 
cally closed; and, therefore, instead of 


the number actually closed being 660 
in the country and 123 in the district 
around London, we may fairly say that 
there are, in round numbers, 1,705 prac- 
tically closed in the country and 208 
practically closed around London. There 
is thus a total of almost 2,000 church- 
yards which have been closed since the 
Act of 1852-3. Since that time you will 
find a rapid increase of cemeteries, and 
also a rapid decrease of old churchyards, 
throughout the country. I will ask 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
and the other, who come from the 
country, whether they have looked at 
their own churchyards? Have they 
ever talked to the sexton of their church- 
yards? Have they ever noticed the 
sexton preparing to bury the dead, and 
burying them actually among the bones 
of the dead? Have not hon. Members 
noticed churchyards which have not the 
slightest right to be where they are—in 
the midst of populous villages, and foul- 
ing the water of wells in every direc- 
tion? Within the last 20 years we have 
made great advances in all sanitary 
matters, and the more this matter is 
looked into the more necessary it will 
become to deal with it. Since I have 
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held the office I have the honour to fill 
I have always regretted that the In- 
spector of Burial Grounds was attached 
to the Home Office, and not to the Local 
Government Board. I have only one 
Inspector; whereas the Board has In- 
spectors all over the country. These 
Inspectors know all that is going on, 
and I should like to see that office trans- 
ferred without delay to the Local Go- 
vernment Board. There is much to be 
done without delay in this matter. There 
is much that must be done, and we are 
doing this. What ought to be con- 
sidered is, how far we can clear away 
all these miserable ecclesiastical disputes, 
and how we can—not for the past or the 
present, but for the future—take care 
that the subject is dealt with in a broad, 
charitable, statesman-like spirit, which 
will not only provide for the interment 
of the dead, but for the comfort, health, 
and happiness of the living. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN ; 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down (Mr. Cross) commenced his 
speech by finding fault with my hon. and 
learned friend the Member for Denbigh 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) for having intro- 
duced this subject by means of a Resolu- 
tion and by a criticism upon the form 
and terms of that Resolution. I hope, 
however, that we shall not be mystified 
or misled by that criticism. My hon. and 
learned Friend had, as the Home Secre- 
tary says, the choice of proceeding as he 
has elected to proceed, or of waiting pro- 
bably until the end of July before the 
second reading of a Burials Bill could 
have been discussed. I venture to think 
that he has made a wise election in the 
course which he has taken, and that in 
spite of the able criticism of the Home 
Secretary, every hon. Member of the 
House will know that he is called upon° 
to vote upon a plain and simple issue 
which we all of us understand. The right 
hon. Gentleman and my hon. and learned 
Friend have both referred to the statistics 
lately published upon this subject. 
Well, Sir, these statistics have encoun- 
tered the usual fate of all statistics. 
They have been quoted by each side, and 
each side has proved its own case to its 
own entire satisfaction. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as this battle is not to be deter- 
mined by statistics, I shall make no 
further reference to any argument to be 
deduced therefrom. There was, how- 
ever, one remark of the right hon. 
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Gentleman to which I listened with the 
greatest surprise. He asked whether 
the Resolution of my hon. and learned 
Friend was intended to apply only to the 
old parish churchyards, or to graveyards 
attached to churches which had been 
built and endowed by English Church- 
men and by them dedicated to the church. 
If the former, the case was of limited 
application; if the latter, how hard 
would it be upon those who had given 
land and built churches especially for 
Church purposes, that the Nonconformist 
should be allowed to share in the burial 
grounds. But surely, Sir, the answer is 
plain and obvious. Those who give land 
and churches to the National Church 
must be content that they should be held 
under the same conditions as those under 
which all other property is held by the 
same Church. You cannot in one breath 
claim all the advantages of being a 
National Church, and in the next demand 
the privileges of an exclusive sect. And 
so when the Home Secretary triumph- 
antlyasks whether Nonconformists would 
be willing to admit the clergy to bury 
within their burying grounds, what does 
his question imply? I do not know that 
the Nonconformists would refuse, for the 
question has never been, and is not 
likely to be, asked them. But when the 
Home Secretary asks it, and demands 
reciprocity on the part of the Noncon- 
formists, what is he doing but that in- 
deed to which his whole speech pointed— 
depreciating the Church of England as a 
National Church and putting her upon 
the level of a mere sect or denomination. 
I speak, Sir, as a friend to the National 
Church of England, and I cannot concur 
in this depreciation. The legal part of 
this subject has been already fully dealt 
with, and there is the less reason why I 
should discuss it since the Home Secre- 
tary has told us that he declined to go 
into the law of the question. It is not 
surprising that he should so decline, for 
only last year he admitted that for which 
my hon. and learned Friend contends— 
namely, the right of every parishioner 
to be buried within the churchyard of his 
parish. Now, Sir, as I have abstained 
from voting upon this subject for several 
years past, I am anxious to justify both 
that abstention and also the vote which 
I intend to give to-night. In former 
years I voted for several Bills having for 
their object an alteration of the Burial 
Laws, believing the issue involved to be 
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but small, and the concession which was 
demanded one which might be made on 
behalf of the Church of England without 
any apprehension of evil result. But I 
abstained from voting when the question 
had assumed larger proportions, partly 
from an intense dislike to see religious 
battles fought upon the floor of this 
House, and partly from that which was 
perhaps a more valid reason. I thought 
I saw, on the part of those who op- 
posed an alteration in the law, the indi- 
cation of a desire to see the question 
settled upon some firm and reasonable 
grounds of compromise, if such could be 
found. I heard the grievance of the 
Nonconformists fairly and openly ad- 
mitted—even last year by the Home 
Secretary himself in this House—I knew 
that the feelings of the clergy through- 
out the country were deeply stirred upon 
the subject, and I anxiously hoped that 
some settlement might be arrived at 
which, without doing violence to those 
feelings, might afford a remedy for the 
grievance, and at the same time remove 
from the arena of Parliamentary conflict a 
question which is to my mind one of the 
most painful which we ever have before 
us for discussion. But, Sir, these too 
sanguine expectations were destined to 
be disappointed. I am bound to say 
that during the last two years—that is, 
since the General Election—the attitude 
of the opponents of alteration has greatly 
altered, and altered, I am sorry to say, 
much for the worse. It is now con- 
stantly denied that the Nonconformists 
have any real or appreciable grievance ; 
the resolutions which are passed at 
meetings of the clergy, or at conferences 
of clergy and laity, breathe only a spirit 
of ‘*No surrender” and ‘‘ No compro- 
mise.” I hold in my hand « pamphlet 
which bears the ominous title Shall we 
surrender ? to which question the per- 
son who has sent it has affixed in large 
letters the answer ‘‘No,’’ and has also 
written upon the publication his or her 
opinion that it is “‘ unanswerable.” Sir, 
this pamphlet is written by no extreme 
High Churchman, but by a clergyman 
of a different school—very well known 
and very estimable, and his views may 
be taken, I suppose, as those of a large 
number of Moderate Churchmen. It is 
written by Canon Ryle. He informs us 
that he is ‘‘ what is called an Evangelical 
Churchmen.” He does not ‘regard 
English Dissenters as Schismatics and 
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Samaritans!” He is ‘‘ not ashamed to 
co-operate with Dissenters” in works of 
charity, and he has ‘No doubt that 
converted Nonconformists will be saved 
as surely asconverted Churchmen.” And 
then, in the very same pages in which 
he gives us these comforting assurances, 
he tells us that this is a ‘ burning” and 
a “blazing” question, and exhorts us 
by no means to yield to the Noncon- 
formist demand. ‘‘ Better a thousand 
times resolve to stand firm, refuse to give 
up one inch of our line of defence, and 
prepare to fight out the Church’s battle 
at once.’ Sir, I confess that the strong 
and stirring words of this belligerent 
divine fall somewhat unpleasantly upon 
my ears as an English Churchman. I 
cannot bring myself to consider those 
large bodies of English Christians, who 
do not conform to my Church, in the 
light of a hostile body against whom I 
am to do battle. I regard them rather 
as part and parcel of that great religious 
army which is waging war against the 
sin and ignorance which beset mankind. 
I look upon the Church of England in 
this country as the Regular Army, and 
the great Nonconformist bodies as the 
Irregular and Auxiliary Forces, and I 
hail with satisfaction any measure which 
by softening asperities, removing causes 
of jealousy, and engendering a feeling of 
equality between the different divisions 
of the Army may tend to promote, as 
such a measure must promote, the 
efficiency of the whole. But now, Sir, 
let us see what it is that the Noncon- 
formists really demand, and in what 
kind of a manner that demand should be 
met. I put it in this way. They demand 


that the exercise of an admitted legal | 


by conditions which in their eyes greatly | lude. 
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and not by them in the country. Well, 
Sir, I am not fond of reading quotations 
to the House, but I will read a practical 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman from 
a letter placed in my hands only yester- 
day. The writer is a highly respectable 
Baptist minister. His father and mother 
had been between 50 and 60 years mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church at Bristol, 
and they then moved to Honiton, when 
the only available place of burial was 
the parish churchyard. Hear this gen- 
tleman’s description of his father’s 
funeral— 


“ Around my father’s grave were their eldest 
son, superintendent of a Baptist Sunday-school 
—and two other sons, Baptist ministers, his only 
daughter, the wife of a Baptist minister, his 
son-in-law a Baptist minister, and a deputation 
from the Baptist Church in Bristol, of which 
my father had been for 54 years a member, and 
a Deacon for several years; and yet no minister 
of our own body could utter a word, nor were 
we allowed even to commit the remains in silence 
to the grave, but we were compelled to have a 
minister of another body to read the service. 
Can you be surprised if under the sense that 
we were compelled by law to have that and 
nothing else, the beauty of the service failed to 
comfort, and, indeed, could scarcely be recog- 


9» 


nized ? 
He bears witness to the kindly behaviour 
of the officiating clergyman, and con- 
cludes in words which I think must touch 
hon. Gentlemen opposite as they touched 
me in the reading. He says— 


“Would gentlemen connected with the Eng- 
lish Church be satisfied with similar treatment, 
if the law prevented them from availing them- 
selves of the services of one of their own clergy- 
men and compelled them to call in a Baptist 
minister to bury their dead ?” 


Well, Sir, for this grievance, be it great 
[ |or small, two remedies have been pro- 
right should no longer be accompanied | posed to which I must now briefly al- 


One is that of my hon. Friend 


diminish its value. And, Sir, allow me the Member for West Kent (Mr. J. G. 
to say that it is now too late in the day | Talbot) who proposes public graveyards. 
to deny the existence of this legal right.| What he says in effect is this—that 
You may rummage among old law: sooner than allow the foot of that ter- 
books and obtain lawyer’s opinions, as | rible animal, the Nonconformist minis- 
you can upon every question, one way | ter, to enter the parish churchyard, or 
and the other, but the Home Secretary his voice to be heard therein, we will 
himself admitted last year the legal all of us be buried somewhere else. But 


right of a parishioner to be buried in the 
parish churchyard, and after the people 
of England have been educated in this 
belief for so long a time, it is too late to 
attempt to argue them out of it at this 
time of day. But, says the Home Secre- 


tary, a great deal about the grievance is | 
said for the Dissenters in this House,|a man to desire that after death his 


| 


there are two obvious objections to the 
proposition of my hon. Friend as a 
remedy for the grievance of which com- 
plaint is made. The first is somewhat 
of a sentimental character. The ques- 
tion is one surrounded with sentiment. 
And, Sir, the sentiment which induces 
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bones may be laid in the churchyard of 
his parish is not a sentiment exclusively 
of a religious character. There are as- 
sociations of family, of locality, of tradi- 
tion, which create the feeling, and these 
are associations of which the English 
people are especially susceptible. Iam 
surprised that my hon. Friend who, as 
a Conservative, one would imagine 
anxious to cherish and preserve such 
associations, should be prepared at once 
to sweep away and ignore them all, if 
only by so doing he can keep the Non- 
conformist minister out of the church- 
yard. But the second objection is of 
a practical character. No doubt there 
are many churchyards overcrowded, al- 
though in many of these cases it is pro- 
bable that contiguous pieces of land 
could be obtained at a comparatively 
trifling expense which would render 
them available for many years to come. 
But in a great many more instances 
the churchyards are amply sufficient for 
the burials required, and yet my hon. 
Friend—a Member of the Party who 
have been making the air ring with 
clamours for the reduction of local taxa- 
tion—is prepared to inflict a new and 
costly machinery upon the ratepayers, 
and in order to keep the Nonconformist 


minister out, to lay upon local taxation 
this new burden, uncalled-for and abso- 


lutely unnecessary! Well then, Sir, 
there is another remedy proposed— 
namely, that which is called the remedy 
of silent services, with respect to which 
I at least have never used the disre- 
spectful language of which complaint 
has been made by the Home Secretary. 
He seemed. to forget, however, that there 
are two sets of circumstances under 
which silent services may be used. In 
the case of those religious Bodies whose 
practice it isto bury without religious ser- 
vice, and in certain individual cases in 
which for reasons upon which I need 
not enter, no service is desirable, I do 
not think any objection could or would 
be raised to the funeral being conducted 
without religious service. But the ques- 
tion we have to deal with is the case of 
those Nonconformist Bodies who do 
desire a religious service, but a religious 
service other than that of the Church of 
England. I go with your remedy so far 
as this—that I think to force the ser- 
vices of the Church of England upon 
persons who are unwilling to receive 
them is not only hard upon such per- 
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sons, but degrading to the services them. 
selves. But when you say to these por- 
sons—‘‘ Exercise your legal right with- 
out any service, and we on our part will 
forbear to compel you to hear our ser- 
vice as hitherto,” I grant you are making 
a concession, though I think you have 
reduced concession toa minimum. But 
have you done nothing more? You 
have practically said to these people— 
‘‘Your dead shall be buried in our 
churchyards because you have a legal 
right that it should be so.” But at the 
moment of this interment—the saddest 
and most solemn moment to the friends 
of the dead-—the moment of all others 
when men’s hearts are softened and more 
than ever susceptible of the influences 
and impressions of religion — at that 
moment religion shall to you be dumb 
and you shall not be religious, unless 
you are prepared to be religious after 
our way and according to our fashion. 
Sir, I put it respectfully, but most 
earnestly to the House that this is not 
the way to strengthen the hold of the 
Church of England upon the affections 
of the people, or to conciliate men’s minds 
to the Establishment! It is rather the 
way to estrange affection, to alienate 
sympathy, and to suggest, moreover, at 
a most solemn moment, a comparison 
between the claims of the Church on one 
hand and of religion on the other, which 
is little calculated to advance Church 
interests or to win love for the Establish- 
ment! Sir, there have been various 
minor objections taken to the demand 
which we are making to-night, which I 
need hardly notice. One, indeed, was 
urged by the Home Secretary, who 
laboured to prove that admission to 
the churchyards involved admission to 
the churches, and that the one demand 
would certainly govern the other. To 
this, Sir, I have only to say that when 
the question of admission to the churches 
arises, I shall be perfectly ready to dis- 
cuss it upon its merits. But to concede 
to the demand now madeis either right 
or wrong—just or unjust—and if it is 
right, I will not refuse to do that which 
is right to-day, for fear that if I do so, 
I may be asked to do something which 
I may think wrong to-morrow. But 
there are two main objections to the 
present demand with which I wish now 
to deal. They are those which we see 
constantly put forward at lay and clerical 
meetings upon this subject, and they 
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deserve to be considered. The first is 
that concession to this demand would 
injuriously affect the status, the position, 
the influence of the clergy—the second, 
that it would subvert the principle of an 
Established Church. To show that I 
am correct in the statement which I am 
making, I must make one more quota- 
tion from our friend Canon Ryle. He 
says— 

“The question is simply whether other per- 
sons than clergymen may assist at Noncon- 
formist funerals.’’ 


And, further on— 


«We contend that to allow the ministers and 
members of other denominations to carry on 
religious services either in national churches or 
churchyards, is to dethrone the national clergy- 
man from his position and to deprive him of his 
official privileges. If Mr. Morgan’s Bill con- 
tained a single clause which fully recognized 
the rights and privileges which the clergy of 
the Established Church have enjoyed for three 
centuries, I might think differently of it.” 


Now, Sir, I have the most sincere re- 
spect for the clergy of the Established 
Church. No doubt it occasionally hap- 
pens that some clergyman whose zeal 
has outrun his discretion, adopts a line 
of conduct which brings scandal upon 


the Church, and is deplored by more 
discreet Churchmen. But take the 
clergy of the Church of England as a 
body, and you will find them men of 
exemplary habits, of remarkable purity 
of life, of great earnestness and great 
self-denial, diligently and faithfully 
doing their Master’s work in their 
Master’s vineyard. These, Sir, are men 
whose feelings I would not willingly 
hurt, and from whose status, position, 
or influence I would not detract one jot 
or one tittle. But does any one in this 
House seriously suppose that this would 
be the effect of concession to the de- 
mand we make to-night? The influence 
of the clergy is deservedly great—their 
position is universally respected. But 
why is this so? Not because of any 
assumption by them of sacerdotal au- 
thority in a countryin which priesteraft 
is mightily unpopular ; nor because they 
have by law a limited freehold in the 
churchyard which enables them to keep 
out the Nonconformist minister. No, 
Sir, their influence arises from the good, 
zealous, laborious work which they do 
among their people, and so long as the 
clergy of the Church continue to be what 
they are, it is not one concession nor 
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fifty concessions of this kind that will 
ever shake their influence. But I ven- 
ture to say that there is a danger to the 
clergy at this moment, and that danger 
comes from their own especial friends. 
If you have a concession demanded by 
the Nonconformists which a large num- 
ber of the laity of the Church of Eng- 
land—aye, and as we know by a memo- 
rial presented to the Prime Minister only 
yesterday—-no small number of the most 
enlightened among the clergy themselves 
are prepared to grant—I say that to tell 
me itis the great body of the clergy who 
stand in the way of granting this con- 
cession—to say that considerations of 
their dignity, their status, their influ- 
ence—are to prevent us from giving what 
is asked, is to place the clergy in an invi- 
dious light before the country and to 
force them into a position from which 
their best friends should desire them at 
once to be extricated. Butif you tell 
me that the principle of an Established 
Church will be subverted by this conces- 
sion, I reply that you are treading upon 
dangerous ground. Here is proposed 
an alteration in the law which has already 
been sanctioned by repeated majorities 
in more than one House of Commons. 
Here is an alteration which will remove 
a grievance felt by many religious 
Bodies in this country, which will tend 
to a greater equality among English 
Christians, and which is asked in order 
to put an end to a state of things which 
produces irritation, bitterness, and ill- 
feeling, where only love and charity 
should prevail. Tell me that such an 
alteration is subversive of the principles 
of an Established Church, and I reply 
that you are putting a powerful weapon 
into the hands of the advocates of Dis- 
establishment.. Sir, for my part I have 
never been in favour of Disestablish- 
ment; I have spoken against it both in 
and out of this House, although I frankly 
admit that I do not fear it as it is feared 
by some. I have opposed it rather for 
the sake of the State than of the Church, 
and I am prepared to admit that much 
good as well as evil might result from 
it. But, Sir, Disestablishment will come 
when, and not before, the people of 
England desire it. It will neither be 
hastened nor retarded for one single 
moment by the course which you may 
adopt with this Resolution to-night. 
There are moments, Sir, it is true, when 


I begin to doubt whether the Establish- 
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ment can be long maintained. But| you nothing. On our side is the calm, 


these are not the moments in which we 
are drawing nearer to the great Noncon- 
formist Bodies of the country. When I 
see the clergy and laity of the Church 
of England wildly excited among them- 
selves and angrily disputing whether at 
some especial moment a clergyman 
should turn to the East or to the West 
—or, when, again, I see some respect- 
able layman held up to public odium 
because he is not quite satisfied with 
the clergyman’s own particular Devil, 
then it is that I begin to doubt for the 
Establishment. But it is not such things 
as Burial Bills that will affect its exist- 
ence. Sir, I am daily growing more and 
more convinced that, if the Establish- 
ment is to be maintained, it must be by 
widening its foundations and resting 
them upon a broad and liberal basis. 
We call ourselves the National Church. 
Let us be national in reality as well as 
in name. Let us speak words of love 
and charity to our Nonconformist fellow- 
countrymen in this matter of the national 
churchyards. Sir, if the answer to their 
demand upon this question were left to 
me I would give one both simple and 
easy. I would address the Noncon- 
formists in some such words as these— 


‘‘ We differ indeed upon many points, 
but after all, we only differ as to the 
manner in which we should serve the 


same great Master. Let then, those 
differences end at the grave. Bring 
your dead under the shadow of our old 
church walls. Let the ministers of your 
religion speak words of peace and com- 
fort to the mourners of their flocks, even 
as our clergy speak to us—and when the 
body of the dead man is laid in the 
grave, let us forget to ask whether he 
was a Nonconformist or a Churchman, 
and remember only that he was an Eng- 
lish Christian!” Sir, to my mind these 
words would be words of wisdom—this 
course would not lessen but increase the 
authority of the Church, and, in my opi- 
nion, it is in this spirit that the question 
ought to be setiled. Sir, this question 
can only be settled in one way, and no 
one knows that better than the Prime 
Minister himself. I do not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman is going 
to speak to-night. If he does, no doubt 
the eloquent words which he knows so 
well how to use, may rally round him a 
majority in the Lobby against this Reso- 
lution. But your majority will avail 
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still, strong force of a growing public 
opinion, which is slowly but surely tend- 
ing to the settlement of this question. 
And it would not surprise me, in the 
slightest degree, if before this Parlia- 
ment shall have run its course, the right 
hon. Gentleman will have settled this 
question as he has already settled other 
great questions, by introducing some 
measure which, while it is able to retain 
in his support that loyalty for which 
his Party is always so conspicuous, will 
practically yield to every demand which 
has been made from this side to-night. 
Well, then, Sir, let us strengthen the 
right hon. Gentleman’s hands to-night 
by such a division as shall show him by 
no uncertain sign the real current of 
public opinion in favour of this Resolu- 
tion. For myself I can have no doubt 
how tovote. If I thought this conces- 
sion would in any sort or degree inju- 
riously affect the clergy, I would hesitate 
long before I voted in its favour—if I 
thought it could in any way damage the 
Church, I could scarcely bring myself to 
support it—if I thought it could in any 
way prove injurious to religion, nothing 
should induce me so to vote. But, Sir, 
believing as I do that its tendency is to 
make the Church more truly national— 
believing that truth, justice and Christian 
charity alike demand the settlement. of 
this question in the spirit of the Resolu- 
tion of my hon. and learned Friend, I 
can have no hesitation in giving it a 
frank, a hearty, and a cordial support. 
Mr. W. C. BROOKS said, they had 
been reminded that the churchyards 
were the property of the nation, and in 
a former debate the expression had been 
used that it was desirable that those 
who held the purse-strings should have 
their way. But the holding of the 
purse-strings had been relinquished by 
the Dissenters long ago. When they 
urged the abolition of church rates their 
cry was that they had no part nor lot in 
the Church, and, therefore, they were 
not bound to repair the fabric or support 
anything belonging to it. But every 
parishioner had a claim far higher than 
amere money payment. He had aright 
to the parish churchyard—not to builda 
house in it, not to browse his cattle 
there, but to demand burial according to 
the service of the Church of England. 
Of course, Parliament, which was all- 
powerful, might direct that an alteration 
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should be effected in that service to 
please those who dissented from the Na- 
tional Church. No doubt, such a change 
would give pain to the Church, and it 
would be for those who sought that 
change to show why that pain should be 
inflicted. But many who did not share 
the feelings of the Church of England 
seemed not to understand how there 
could be any pain at all. An instance 
of that was unconsciously given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), when, 
in speaking last year in favour of the 
Burials Bill, he had occasion to use the 
word ‘‘ consecrated,”” but so foreign to 
his notions was the conception of the 
idea conveyed by that expression, that 
he seemed not to remember what the 
word was, and they saw him turn to his 
neighbours to be prompted with it. 
Hence it was that those who ignored 
consecration could not be expected to 
understand the feelings of those who at- 
tached value to that act. They appeared 
not to be able to understand how deeply 
the feelings of a Churchman might be 
wounded when he saw his consecrated 
ground used by those who mocked at 
his belief. For they could not draw the 
line of prevention: in that matter there 
could be no compromise. No Dissenter 
would be satisfied unless the funeral 
service was performed by his own minis- 
ter in his own way. No doubt the good 
taste of very many Dissenting ministers 
would prevent the introduction at the 
grave of the elements of controversy ; 
but what guarantee had they for that? 
Take the case of a professed Atheist. 
According to the logic of the Resolution, 
that man would have the right to claim 
burial in the parish churchyard, having 
previously cunningly arranged that an 
opportunity should be taken to dissemi- 
nate his detestable doctrines. Many 
other such scenes might be readily ima- 
gined which would give pain to the 
Churchman, occurring, as they must do, 
on the very soil of which he had been 
for centuries the sole guardian. Before 
such a state of things could be permitted 
to exist, there must be shown to be in 
the country a majority of dissentients 
from the National Church so great as to 
make the number of her adherents com- 
paratively insignificant. They had not 
arrived at that state—and he hoped they 
never would—in which the Church had 
lost her hold over the hearts of her 
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members or forfeited her claim to have 
her rights respected and her feelings 
consulted. What, then, was to be done 
in the meantime? The Dissenter must 
abide by the consequences of his Dissent. 
Whenever a man took a course of action 
opposite to that of a majority of his 
fellows, all experience showed that he 
must pay for it somehow ; and therefore 
let him enjoy his acquired liberty of 
action without looking back to the privi- 
leges he had voluntarily relinquished. 
Mr. W. 8. ALLEN: I was anxious 
to say a few words on this question, as 
I happen to belong to one of the great 
Nonconforming Bodies of this country, 
and a Body which is, perhaps, interested 
more than any other in the settlement 
of this question. I allude to the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. Nowit is well known 
that the Wesleyan Methodists have 
always been, as a rule, men of moderate 
political opinions. We have had very 
few violent politicians amongst us. The 
Wesleyan Methodists have also had no 
hostile feelings to the Church of Eng- 
land. Many of them are even at the 
present day men of Conservative views, 
and men who are in favour of the union 
of Church and State. But I am bound 
to say that on this question an almost 
unanimous feeling exists among them 
in favour of the principle embodied in 
the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire. Now, when 
a great Nonconforming Body like the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and a Body which 
has always been remarkable for the 
moderation of its political views, and its 
kindly feeling to the Established Church; 
and a Body which numbers in England 
alone no less than 854,000 members, 
and has upwards of 1,000,000 regular 
hearers every Sunday in its chapels, 
asks, with almost united voice, this 
House to redress a grievance it com- 
plains of, I think its request is well 
worthy the attention of the House of 
Commons. And, after all, it is a very 
small boon we ask. It is simply that 
we may bury our dead in the old church- 
yards of this land, with our own simple 
funeral rites, performed by our own 
ministers. The grievance we complain 
of was very forcibly brought before me 
some two months ago, when it was my 
painful duty to follow to the grave a 
near relative of my own, who had been 
for many years a Wesleyan Methodist. 
She was followed to the grave by two 
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Wesleyan ministers, and by about 40 
other Wesleyan gentlemen; but those 
ministers could take no part in the ser- 
vice. Would it not have been more 
consonant to the feelings of the mourners 
who followed her to the grave, if the 
magnificent service of the Church of 
England, to which I, ‘for one, have no 
objection, had been read over her grave 
by one of her own ministers, and would 
it not have been a graceful and kindly 
act in you to have permitted such a thing 
to be done? I admit that in her case 
the grievance was not so keenly felt as 
it might have been; because, fortunately, 
the clergyman of the parish in which 
she lived is a man of kindly and liberal 
views, and he and the other clergyman 
who performed the funeral rites were 
both her personal friends. But sup- 
posing she had lived in a parish where 
the clergyman had been a man of ex- 
treme Ritualistic views, who had re- 
garded her as a Dissenter with feelings 
of dislike and loathing, would it not 
have been most painful to us to have 
seen her consigned to the tomb by a man 
who looked on her with contempt and 
scorn? [‘Oh, oh!”?] Hon. Members 
may cry “Oh, oh!” but when I see 
speeches like that of the Rev. Mr. Hugo, 
who spoke of our dead as the “ carrion 
of Dissent,” I think I have some foun- 
dation for what I say. And unfortu- 
nately there are a number of the clergy 
of the Church of England—and, I am 
sorry to say, a rapidly-increasing num- 
ber—who do look on Dissenters with 
feelings of ill-concealed contempt and 
loathing. This boon we ask cannot 
injure the Church of England. The 
Church of England is strong, perhaps 
stronger at the present moment than she 
has ever been before. It is the part of 
the strong to be just and generous. And 
I appeal to the Churchmen who sit on 
the opposite benches to grant us this 
little boon, and generously to redress 
this grievance of which we complain. 
And I ask them to concede to us this 
small demand, based, as I maintain it 
is, on justice and equity, that our bodies, 
whenever our Creator shall call us to 
die, may be laid in our graves in those 
beautiful churchyards in which genera- 
tions of our forefathers are sleeping, 
with our own simple funeral rites, per- 
formed by one of our own ministers. 
Mr. GRANTHAM, in opposing the 
Resolution, said, it appeared entirely 
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superfluous on his part, or on that of any 
hon. Members on the Conservative side 
of the House, to say a single word in 
reprobation of the Motion of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman after the ex- 
haustive speech of the Home Secretary ; 
but he did wish to point out the error of 
those who supported it, when they main- 
tained that there was a difference be- 
tween the church and the churchyard. 
In his argument on that point the hon, 
and learned Member for Denbighshire 
laboured under a great fallacy, and if 
that fallacy could be cleared away there 
would be much less difficulty in coming 
to a conclusion on the whole subject. He 
admitted that if a Common Law right 
could be shown on the part of every 
parishioner to be buried as he liked in 
the parish churchyards, then one would 
have no right to force him, as it were, 
after he was dead, into Church by read- 
ing over his body the Church service. 
But he joined issue with the hon. and 
learned Member upon the point, and 
held that it was unjust to accuse Church- 
men of intolerance and bigotry in re- 
quiring that the service of the Church 
should be read over those who were 
buried in the parish churchyards, or, at 
any rate, that the matter should be 
placed under the control of the minister 
of the church. He denied that there 


was any such Common Law right as that 
to which reference had been made, and 
he challenged the hon. and learned 


Member to prove it. It was true that 
in later times it had not been the cus- 
tom, where cemeteries or private burial 
places had been established, to bury 
people who differed from the Church in 
the churchyards ; but that was not be- 
cause they had any Common Law right 
to perform any service they chose, but 
because it was thought desirable to per- 
mit the interment in those burial places 
on the ground of necessity and decency, 
and as they were not in any way con- 
nected directly with the Church there 
was no reason why, if the friends of the 
deceased preferred it, the service should 
not be treated as a civil, instead of a 
religious service. For this reason the 
dual burying-grounds of consecrated and 
unconsecrated ground were provided. 
Touching on the history of legislation 
upon the subject of burial, he would point 
out that grounds acquired under recent 
Acts of Parliament for the purpose of in- 
creasing the churchyard in any p 
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went through the ceremony of being con- 
secrated as belonging to, and as being 
part of, the Church. In all the cemeteries 
which had been formed throughout the 
country a portion of the ground was in- 
variably left unconsecrated, and for what 
purpose? It was because Nonconfor- 
mists and Dissenters, at any rate a great 
many of them, did not think it right 
that they should be buried in consecrated 
ground. What they were doing, there- 
fore, with respect to the Resolution, was 
to ask Parliament to unconsecrate the 
parish churchyards of England. The 
whole principle of legislation with regard 
to our parish churchyards had been from 
the first that they were part and parcel 
of the Church of England, and it had 
been thought necessary for the disci- 
pline of the Church that they should be 
under the control of the parish minister, 
subject also to the control of the Ordi- 
nary or the Bishop. It would, there- 
fore, be very inconsistent for a Dissent- 
ing minister to be permitted to perform 
a burial service who was in no way 
subject to the control of the Bishop or 
Ordinary. He strongly objected to any 
alteration in the present law in re- 
ference to the parish churchyards; but 
he should be happy to assist in altering 
our present form of burial service to 
make it more in consonance with the 
views of Nonconformists, if it could be 
shown that there was any real objection 
to the language or any of the expres- 
sions in that service inconsistent with 
the religious feelings of a Noncon- 
formist. 

Mr. WALTER said that the question 
was one in which he had taken a deep 
interest for years. When the proposal 
to open the churchyards was first intro- 
duced to the House, he, in common with 
most Churchmen, felt considerable diffi- 
culty in entertaining it; but year by year 
as the discussion advanced he had seen 
reason to shape his views in harmony 
with those of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan). He had unfortunately been absent 
from the House when the hon. and 
learned Member introduced the subject, 
and he was unaware what line of argu- 
ment he had pursued ; but he certainly 
thought the hon. and learned Member 
was to be congratulated on the happy 
accident—if the expression might be 
used—which had obliged him to substi- 
tute his present Resolution for the old 
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Burials Bill with which they had been 
acquainted for so many years. The Re- 
solution seemed to him to raise the ques- 
tion in a more convenient form, asserting 
as it did a broad principle, which if it 
did not solve the whole difficulty of the 
case, at all events laid a foundation for 
its future and final settlement. He had 
heard the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, and, al- 
though it was an able and eloquent 
exposition of the views he might natu- 
rally have been expected to entertain, it 
did not appear to be at all a convincing 
reply to the main proposition involved in 
the Resolution before the House. He 
would not enter into any antiquarian 
digressions, however interesting that 
branch of the subject might be, as to the 
origin of churchyards and their connec- 
tion with the Church on the one hand, 
or as to the grievance of Dissenters on 
the other. To enter into the history of 
grievances was at all times an unprofit- 
able task. It appeared to him to be a 
much more practical matter to consider 
whether they had any real existence in 
fact and reason, and whether they were 
such as under existing circumstances 
ought to be entertained. Now, the broad 
question on which he rested his vote was 
this ; and if the House would do him the 
favour of listening to him for a minute 
or two, he thought he should show how 
this question, which was capable of being 
spun out into speeches of very great 
length, lay within a small compass, in- 
deed, and was reducible almost to within 
a nutshell. Already they had advanced 
to this point; his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Denbighshire 
had at least the right to take credit for 
this fact—that he had forced upon the 
country and the Government the neces- 
sity of contemplating the whole question 
of burials. That was of itself no small 
point gained ; and when they found the 
clergy in diocesan conference and in Con- 
vocation were taking up the question and 
discussing the necessity of providing 
public cemeteries, they might conclude 
they had advanced a stage towards the 
solution of the question. His belief was 
that the question, fairly examined, re- 
solved itself into this—namely, inasmuch 
as cemeteries were by universal consent 
an impending necessity, an arrangement 
which must sooner or later be ‘made— 
whether during an interval of 20, 50, or 
it might be 100 years—the churchyards 
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(and in that term he included not only 
the old parish churchyards, but the 
churchyards of modern churches) should 
be declared to be cemeteries for all pub- 
lic purposes. That was, he believed, the 
real point, and the whole question they 
had to decide by their vote. His answer 
to that question would be distinctly in 
the affirmative. He looked upon inter- 
ment as a civil right which necessarily 
belonged to every human being. Every 
one sooner or later came to die, and he 
had the civil right of interment. It was 
not in accordance with public policy that 
people should be left to find burials for 
themselves in holes and corners, in gar- 
dens, fields, or ditches. The policy of 
State required that there should be a 
public place of interment common to the 
parishioners, and that right being once 
granted, it seemed to him to follow as a 
matter of natural justice that the burials 
should be attended with such services as 
might be in accordance with the wishes 
and feelings which had been entertained 
by the deceased, or with no service if 
that were the wish. He might shock 
some minds if he carried this doctrine to 
its extreme length ; but the more he had 
considered this question, the more he 
believed that any restrictions upon the 
mode of interment or upon the service 
connected with it, except such as were 
considered necessary by the State for the 
preservation of public order and decency 
and the observance of sanitary condi- 
tions, were unreasonable in themselves 
and impossible to defend by argument. 
Of course, he was bound to go to the 
full extent of that argument. He had 
thought at times that there might have 
been a compromise, and he believed a 
large section of the House was willing 
to see a compromise effected; and, for 
all he knew, Dissenters themselves were 
willing to see the question compromised, 
by having the service conducted by a 
minister, the reading of passages of 
Scripture, and hymns. He thought, 
whether a man were a Protestant of any 
denomination, or an unbeliever, or a 
pagan, or a Turk, or even a Malay, such 
as had been referred to, so long as 
nothing was done which would shock 
public decency and the feelings of the 
public at large he had a right to that 
mode of service. That was the principle 
he was prepared to defend, and which 
all the Burial Bills naturally led to. 
They heard a great deal spoken of the 
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hardships that would be inflicted upon 
the feelings of the clergy and the 
feelings of the laity by allowing and 
tolerating other services than those of 
the Church of England in consecrated 
churchyards ; but the more he considered 
this the more it vanished into thin air— 
into words. How his feelings should be 
hurt, even in the case of a churchyard 
which he had given to the Church for 
the burial of Church people, by the 
burial of some other person in that 
churchyard he really found it impossible 
to say. He could not reduce it to sub- 
stance. This che would admit, that no 
possible hardship that could be felt by 
the clergy or imagined by them as grow- 
ing from the permission of other services 
than those of the Church of England in 
the churchyards could for a moment be 
compared with the hardships of their 
present position in performing the ser- 
vice over those for whom it was not 
suited. He believed this was a hardship 
which clergymen of tender consciences 
felt very deeply. With regard to the 
consecration of the churchyard, he had 
never been able to make out what virtue 
consecration imparted to the soil beyond 
that of separation for certain purposes. 
The consecration of a churchyard set it 
apart for the purpose of burial, but what 
virtue it communicated to the soil so as 
to render it fit only for the burial of 
Church people with the service of their 
Church, and not fit for Dissenters with 
their service, he was unable to under- 
stand. What must be the case of the 
unfortunate people who died at sea? Take 
the case of a line-of-battle ship in which 
100 sailors were killed. There might be 
men of all denominations—Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, Baptists, &c., among 
the dead, but they were not chrown into 
the sea without service. The chaplain 
would read the service over the bodies of 
the Episcopalians; but if a Dissenter 
asked to be allowed to say a prayer over 
a comrade, a request so natural and rea- 
sonable would not be refused. What 
loss such persons could sustain because 
the sea had not undergone the ceremony 
of consecration he was totally at a loss to 
understand. The whole case appeared 
to him to lie within the smallest possible 
compass. He had made up his own mind 
that the only way to treat this question 
was to recognize the churchyard as the 
burial place of the parish in default of a 
cemetery. He, for one, would not vote 
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for the compulsory extension of the 
churchyard; but supposing a church- 
yard, as many of them were, crammed 
full of corpses, utterly unfit to be used, 
in a shocking, neglected, and, he might 
almost say, disgusting state, savouring 
little of the odour of sanctity or conse- 
cration, he would not permit it to be ex- 
tended, but in such cases he would have 
compulsory powers given to the parish to 
take grounds for a cemetery ; and in the 
meantime, in the absence of such a place, 
he would have the churchyard declared 
to be the burial place of the parish and 
used for that purpose. If the clergy 
could only be got to look at the question 
from that point of view—and he knew 
many of them had looked at it in that 
light, for he had discussed it with them 
at diocesan meetings—they would take 
a much more simple and natural view of 
the case. He had considered the ques- 
tion merely from a general and abstract 
point of view, but he might say it was not 
merely a Dissenter’s grievance. He 


thought that Churchmen had a grievance, 
too. By the law as it stood, a child of a 
Churchman, equally with a Dissenter, if 
it died unbaptized could not be permitted 
to have any funeral rites performed over 


it. Ifhe had the misfortune to lose a 
child which was unbaptized, he should 
consider it a great hardship—something 
unnatural and hurtful to his feelings— 
that he should not be allowed himself, 
with the friends who accompanied him, 
to say a few words of prayer coming into 
his mind suitable to the occasion. He 
should consider that a great hardship, 
and he should wish such a state of things 
to be remedied. He should only add 
that it was his intention to follow his 
hon. and learned Friend to a division, 
hoping, whether the Resolution were 
carried or not, that the subject would re- 
ceive general attention throughout the 
country, and by this means lay the basis 
of some solid legislation. 

Mr. STOPFORD SACKVILLE said, 
that after an unbroken silence of several 
years, he would ask the indulgence of 
the House while he said a few words on 
a subject which, to him, as an English- 
man and as a county Member, was 
peculiarly interesting. He said ‘as an 
Englishman” because Scotland and Ire- 
land were not included in the purview of 
the Resolution, and ‘‘as a county Mem- 
ber” because, in consequenceof themulti- 


plication of cemeteries throughout the 
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country, this question was of more im- 
portance to scattered populations and 
retired villages than to towns having a 
large urban population. He regretted 
that the hon. Gentleman who last ad- 
dressed the House (Mr. Walter), who 
had such weight and character, and who, 
he might say, had been a counsellor in 
the Church of England for so many 
years, should have given his voice con- 
trary to the side which he was there to 
advocate. It appeared that the hon. 
Gentleman objected to all services in the 
parish churchyards, and wished an Act 
of Parliament to be passed for the pur- 
pose of turning all churchyards into 
cemeteries. In former years, when advo- 
cating his Bill, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire used to introduce 
instances of hardship where clergymen 
of the Church of England had acted in a 
bigoted and sectarian spirit in refusing 
burial to the bodies of Dissenters. Now, 
however, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seemed rather to have dropped those 
illustrations, probably because they were 
not sufficiently numerous to afford a 
standing ground for his argument. The 
Resolution asked permission for inter- 
ments without service, and he (Mr. 
Sackville) believed the Government would 
have no objection to that ; but objections 
to silent funerals came principally from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s sup- 
porters, such as the right hon. Member 
for Sandwich. The alternative was a 
service other than that of the Church of 
England. The Resolution, if only the 
word ‘‘ yards”’ were expunged from it, 
would open the parish church to all sects 
and denominations; and if that were 
done, how could we stop at religious 
Dissenters? Considering the enormous 
population which owed allegiance to 
Her Majesty, there was no reason why 
savage islanders should not come to Eng- 
land, settle in a parish, and demand the 
rights conceded to religious Dissenters, 
Again, sectarian differences were not so 
completely extinct in this country that 
we need have no fear of tumults if a 
crowd of people of different denomina- 
tions assembled in a churchyard, and 
now, in the event of a disturbance, we 
could not say that the damage should be 
repaired out of the church rates. The 
House had been told that there was no 
logic in the opposition to this Resolution. 
He maintained, on the contrary, that the 
position of the Nonconformists in this 
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matter was politically untenable since the 
abolition of Church-rates, and that the 
Disestablishment of the Church must 
logically result from throwing the church- 
yards open to all denominations. They 
knew from the Returns that the Non- 
conformists were themselves in posses- 
sion of considerable endowments and 
revenues, but they wished also to have 
the fortunes of the Church divided 
among them. He thought that first of 
all they should bring their share of the 
property into hotch-pot. As a matter of 
fact, the Bill for which this Resolution 
had been substituted, claimed for Non- 
conformists privileges which were not 
allowed to Churchmen, because the 
former would have an opportunity of 
choosing their own minister and select- 
ing any service they pleased. But the 
same law which allowed Nonconformists 
to have chapels permitted them to have 
burial grounds; and if they had not 
chosen to avail themselves of this privi- 
lege to a sufficient extent, the circum- 
stance only showed that in the good old 
times they had no objection to be buried 
in the parochial churchyards with the 
Service of the Church of England. Mem- 
bers, however, on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House who supported the 
Bill of the hon. Member for West Kent 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot) were not only willing 
that Nonconformists should have their 
own chapels and burial grounds, but that 
whenever a reasonable proportion of the 
population desired it, cemeteries should 
be provided at the expense of the rates. 
If the proposal of the hon. Member for 
West Kent were adopted it would bea 
hardship on Churchmen to this extent, 
that they would have to support these 
public cemeteries in addition to their 
own: churchyards, but he believed they 
would be ready to do this in order to 
relieve the Dissenters of any substantial 
grievance. Last year the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bright) made 
what all felt to be a most touching ap- 
peal upon this question, but he also gave 
up his argument when he said that in 
Scotland the churchyards ‘‘are not— 
what do you cail it ?—consecrated.” 
Such a remark displayed ignorance of 
the feelings of English Churchmen, who 
were not attached to the churchyard, 
merely because it was consecrated by a 
certain form of prayer, but because their 
ancestors were buried there, and it had 
become sacred by the tears of genera- 
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tions of mourners. If, however, from 
the point of view of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, there was no difference in the 
minds of Dissenters between consecrated 
and unconsecrated ground, why seek to 
filch from Churchmen a cherished pos- 
session—their parochial churchyards? 
No doubt the time would come when the 
wolf would lie down with the lamb, but 
when the wolf began shearing the lamb, 
and then proceeded to eat its hay, the 
lamb would not much appreciate the 
companionship of the wolf. The Non- 
conformists said there were national 
churchyards, of which they must have 
their share. He should rather say the 
churchyards were parochial property, 
set apart for special purposes by land- 
owners and Church-founders; but, grant- 
ing that they were national property, the 
enjoyment of such property was subject 
to conditions. Here the condition was 
the right of the clergyman to read the 
service of the Church. Dr. Farr, in a 
letter appended to the Report of the 
Registrar General, said the question of 
interment was a question not of sectarian 
grievance, but of public health; and, 
speaking of some of the rural church- 
yards, he said the graves there were be- 
coming thick, and the charm was fast 
vanishing. It was not, therefore, so de- 
sirable in the interests of public health 
to promote additional funerals in the 
churchyards, and the proper remedy was 
not in throwing open our parochial 
churchyards more widely than before, 
but rather in providing additional facili- 
ties for the multiplication of cemeteries. 
He could not help thinking that the 
speech of the Home Secretary pointed to 
some measure of this kind; but however 
that might be, he denied that he and 
those who thought with hiza were de- 
fending an indefensible position. In his 
opinion, the defenders of the Church re- 
quired steadfastness rather than com- 
promise. They were not the first to 
begin this strife ; but, if it was to be re- 
newed, he did not see why the victory 
should be on the side of the minority. 
The defenders of the Church might apply 
to themselves the language of the Royal 
Proclamation upon the transfer of the 
Indian Government to the Crown— 


“We desire no extension of our present terri- 
torial possessions, and, while we will permit no 
aggressions on our dominion or rights to be at- 
tempted with impunity, we shall sanction no en- 
croachments upon the rights of others.” 
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Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER: I 
am sorry, Sir, I did not hear the whole 
of the observations of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. Sackville), 
but I am bound in honesty to state that 
what I heard seemed to me to tell more 
in favour of the Resolution before the 
House than in favour of the views the 
hon. Gentleman intended to take. The 
hon. Gentleman has spoken of the hal- 
lowed associations connected with a 
churchyard ; he has referred to family 
feelings and to the sacred memories at- 
tached to the graves of the dead. I will 
ask the House—are these feelings and 
associations confined to members of 
the Church of England? Is it to be 
argued that in the case of a Dissenter 
whose father, and mother, and brethren 
are Church people, and who has himself 
become a Dissenter, owing perhaps to 
the extravagant views of the clergyman 
of the parish, it is unreasonable for him 
to ask that when he dies his body shall 
be laid beside those of his relations? I 
should not have presumed to trespass on 
the time of the House in this debate if 
it had not been that Scotland has been 
very freely referred to in the course of it. 
I am glad that Scotland has been re- 
ferred to, for if the argument which can 
be adduced from the practice in that 
country is of any avail whatever, I think 
I shall be able to show the House that 
it is entirely in favour of the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire. I 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has left his place, 
for he made very full allusion to the 
practice in Scotland, and it seems to me 
that it would have been better for the 
arguments of that right hon. Gentleman 
if he had omitted that portion of his 
speech which referred to Scotland. It 
seemed to me that all that portion of his 
speech told far more against the point 
which he desired to show and impress 
upon the House than in favour of it. 
Now, Sir, the practice and the law of 
Scotland have been correctly stated by my 
right hon. Friend. According to the 
Common Law, the heritors are bound to 
provide churchyards and burial-places, 
and my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) although he did not 
state it, must know that that it is accord- 
ing to the ancient Scottish statutes, 
dating so far back as 1560 and 1563, by 
which the management and control of 
the parochial churchyards in Scotland 
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were vested in the heritors, and these 
Acts continued in force until the Burials 
Act of 1855. The Home Secretary has 
pointed out to the House very fairly that, 
both by the ancient Scottish law and by 
the more modern Scotch statute, the con- 
trol of the churchyards in Scotland was 
entirely removed from the ecclesiastical 
dominion. ([‘‘ Hear, hear!’] I pre- 
sume to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
and the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has just cheered my last sentence, whe- 
ther, by any possibility, there can be 
any connection between the fact that the 
control of burial yards in Scotland is 
taken from the ecclesiastical dominion, 
and the fact that the conduct of burials 
in these churchyards is entirely free from 
the vexatious restrictions which we find 
imposed upon churchyards in England ? 
I wish my right hon. Friend had been 
in his place to answer this question. 
The case is very much stronger than he 
has put it; not only is there entire free- 
dom of service in churchyards in Scot- 
land to every parishioner, but by an 
ancient decision given by an eminent 
Scottish Judge, every inhabitant of a 
parish in Scotland has a right to be 
buried in the parochial churchyard. My 
hon. and learned Friend has provided, 
both in the Resolution before the House 
and in the Bills which he has so fre- 
quently brought in, that there should be 
safeguards against improper services in 
the churchyards. [‘‘No,no!”] The 
hon. Member who says ‘“‘no” may not 
possibly have had a seat in this House a 
few years ago; but if I recollect rightly, 
the Bill I refer to provides that only 
the reading of Scripture and prayer, and 
a singing of hymns, should be permitted. 
[Mr. Orr Ewine: There were no safe- 
guards offered.] I am coming to that. 
You make the assertion in the face of 
Bills in the clauses of which safeguards 
are provided for. I accept the challenge 
of my hon. Friend. I believe I shall 
have arguments to adduce which will 
have some weight with the House. I 
conceive it is not unwise to say to the 
House that every proper safeguard shall 
be provided against improper services ; 
but how does the case in Scotland stand? 


It stands thus—every parishioner and 
inhabitant, by the Act of 1855, has a 
right to be buried in the parochial 
churchyard. I need not say to the 
House that there is no restriction ap- 
plied, or desired to be applied, to the 
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performance of the burial services in 
these churchyards by the Church of 
Scotland, and I may be allowed to say 
that there is no section of Scotchmen 
who will more keenly oppose any attempt 
to sever the tie that binds Dissenters or 
Seceders to the Church by the means 
proposed by the hon. Member for West 
Kent (Mr. J. G. Talbot) than the mem- 
bers of the Established Church of Scot- 
land. All services are allowed in the 
churchyards of Scotland, and although 
the Home Secretary seemed to make 
light of it, I respectfully submit to the 
House that having regard to our ancient 
prejudices in Scotland, which I am 
happy to say we have very much out- 
grown, it is not a thing to be treated 
lightly by the House when I say that 
the services of the Roman Catholic 
communion and of the Episcopal Church 
are conducted in the parish churchyards 
of Scotland in full canonicals, and that 
there never has been, and I believe 
there never will be, the slightest ob- 
jection made on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland, or 
by any other person in that country. And 
now I come to the question of safe- 
guards, on which subject I am not the 


least afraid to meet my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr 


Ewing). As to the entire absence of 
safeguards, I may mention that only a 
few months ago I was in communication 
with a distinguished Scotch divine, whose 
name I do not feel at liberty to mention. 
I asked him if there had ever been any 
differences in consequence of the entire 
freedom of the service read over the 
bodies in the churchyard, and he re- 
plied in words somewhat to this effect 
— ‘I believe you may search the 
records of all the Presbyteries of the 
Church of Scotland, from the days of 
John Knox down to the present day, 
and I do not believe one single case of 
impropriety over a gravo or at a funeral 
ean be found.’ But are not hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side traducing their 
own kithandkin? Are they not casting 
a reflection upon their own countrymen? 
Is it that Scotchmen are so infinitely su- 

erior in common sense to Englishmen ? 
é Hear, hear!” ] I am glad to hear 

on. Members on the other side cheer in 
that way, and I accept the compliment 
paid to my country. I would rather 
think, however, that England is to some 
extent on a par with Scotland. If any 
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hon. Gentleman thinks not, do not let 
them say that I run down his country- 
men, for the reflection has been cast by 
their own countrymen. My right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary brought out 
a book, which I am exceedingly glad to 
say he did not read, and this, he said, 
had been put forward by those who do 
not believe in the Divine Being, and 
who enunciate certain horrible and mon- 
strous doctrines. Well, Sir, we are not all 
good people in Scotland, although I think 
the large proportion of the people of 
that country are very estimable. From 
the nature of the case there may be some 
such persons in Scotland as the Home 
Secretary describes as existing in multi- 
tudes in England. Well, will you be- 
lieve it, there is not a single word in any 
statute, law, or provision with reference 
to burials in Scotland which has refe- 
rence to safeguards. I have said that I 
should be quite willing for my hon. and 
learned Friend to appoint a safeguard, 
but when I am challenged by the state- 
ment that he proposes to throw away all 
safeguards, I say he is only proposing 
to do that in England which for 300 
years has been done in Scotland. I sub- 
mit that that is a fact which the House 
should take into its most careful con- 
sideration. I admit that there is some 
power of control over burials, but I 
affirm that for 300 years that power has 
not been used. Then there cannot be 
such a difference between the state of 
things on one side of the Tweed and on 
the other that that which has been en- 
joyed for 300 years by every sort of Dis- 
senter on one side, cannot be enjoyed on 
the other. I do not think that a very 
strong case was made out by the Home 
Secretary in his speech. One part of 
it was very remarkable. He said that 
even admitting that a Dissenter has a 
right to be buried in the parish church- 
yards, what are you to do in the case of 
churchyards that have been subscribed 
and paid for and erected by the Church 
of England and by private benefactors. 
It is a monstrous thing, he said, that 
private individuals should spend their 
money in this way, and that the Dis- 
senters should have use of the church- 
yards. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site appeared proud of the state of things 
which existed in his own Church; but I 
must say I should not be proud of it if 
it were mine, if such an argument was 
needed to support it. Does no other 
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Established Church build churches or 
establish churchyards besides the Church 
of England? I have here a statement 
showing the number of parish churches 
endowed by private members of the 
Church of Scotland during the past five 
years, and I see from that that the En- 
dowment Committee of that Church 
during the period I have mentioned suc- 
ceeded in creating 150 new parishes. 
This left many districts still unprovided 
for, and a plan for the endowment of 
100 other parishes was therefore pro- 
posed.—I commend this statement to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Huddersfield 
(Mr. Leatham) sitting on the back benches 
on this side, who once described the 
Church of Scotland as a ‘“‘ patient who 
was dying, and could not bear the knife.” 
I have long ago forgiven him for saying 
that.—The plan was put into practice, 
and its success has far exceeded even the 
most sanguine expectations. During the 
first four years there were 65 churches 
erected, so that the total number of 
churches built by private means is 215. 
My right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary will say (for if the argument is good 
for England it is good for Scotland), 
what a monstrous thing that after the 
Established Church has been expending 
all this money, sufficient to endow 215 
churches, a Dissenter is to come forward 
to claim to be buried in a churchyard 
(although in all cases there are not 
churchyards attached to the parishes). I 
should scorn to put forward such an 
argument, to say that because we have 
raised the money for the establishment 
of these churches, we will not allow a 
Dissenter to be buried in them. I do 
not think the Church of England has 
fallen into very good handsto-night. As 
far as I can see, all its friends are on this 
side of the House. My right hon. Friend 
has made a speech, one similar to which 
I trust I may never hear made in defence 
of the Church of Scotland, and I have 
heard other speeches all tending to re- 
present the Church of England in this 
matter as desirous of maintaining a posi- 
tion of narrow exclusiveness. I may 
tell hon. Members on the other side of 
the House that I am a Churchman, and 
that I wish to see the Church of England 
maintain her influence and increase her 
hold on the confidence and affections of 
the people of the country; but may I 
express my opinion that the action of 
some of the dignitaries, and some of the 
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clergy, and many of the laity of that 
Church is doing much to sap the founda- 
tions of the Establishment—has done 
more to sap those foundations than all 
the proceedings of the Liberation Society 
during the past five years. If we are to 
have a National Church, it must be a 
comprehensive Church ; and if the hon. 
Member on the other side (Mr. Orr 
Ewing) desires to see the Church of 
England maintained in a national posi- 
tion, he must save her from the action 
of those who would induce her to pursue 
a course of narrow-minded bigotry. It 
is ridiculous for Church people to suppose 
that all Dissenters are their sworn ene- 
mies. That is far from being the case. 
Many of them, I believe, in whatever 
they do to affect the Church are actuated 
by friendly motives, and I believe that 
many would not take a step against the 
Church, if they were not driven to it. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”] I believe what I say 
to be the case. The condition of the 
Establishment would be much more 
satisfactory if my hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Orr Ewing) and some of 
those over-zealous Friends of the Church 
would hold their hands. If my hon. 
Friend votes with the Government on 
this question, he will feel very un- 
comfortable all the time he is in the 
Lobby, and he will be still more un- 
comfortable when he presents himself 
before his constituents to give an account 
of his stewardship. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I 
do not mean to say that he is guilty of 
any unworthy motives, and the House, 
and he, I trust, will excuse me if I have 
said anything unpleasant to him. I 
shall be very much surprised when we 
come to see the Division List to-morrow, 
if we do not find that many Scotch 
Members on the Ministerial side have 
found it convenient to go to bed early 
to-night. In the interest of plain truth 
and honesty I wish to see this question 
settled, and I hope it is not too much to 
expect the Prime Minister to settle it, 
although he did say a few days ago 
that he would give the Resolution his 
most staunch and uncompromising re- 
sistance. [‘‘Hear, hear!” from the 
Ministerial benches.| I should not cheer 
too much if I were hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, because there is no knowing what 
the right hon. Gentleman may do. I 
have no doubt he has too much the in- 
terest of the nation at heart to pay any 
attention to cheers which come from 
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only a section of his party, and, I say, I 
hope that it is not too much to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government to make up their 
minds to deal with this question in a 
bold and comprehensive spirit. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT, in whose name 
an Amendment to the Resolution stood 
upon the Paper, said, he recognized 
with much pleasure the honourable 
spirit which had been exhibited by hon. 
Members opposite in their conduct of 
this debate, more especially when it was 
considered it was a question with regard 
to which strong views were held. The 
hon. and learned Member who had in- 
troduced this subject had on former 
occasions given the House rather im- 
passioned diatribes against the course 
adopted on this question by the Church 
of England, but he had now shown a 
moderation that he hoped would lead to 
a settlement of this dispute. In order 
to bring about a satisfactory settlement 
—a step which he ardently desired to 
see effected—it was necessary in the 
first place to fully recognize the posi- 
tion of the Church of England, and also 
that of the Dissenters, with regard to 
this subject; and, secondly, to recog- 
nize its sanitary aspect. He had been 
quite convinced by the speech of the 
Home Secretary that, for the sake of 
the health of the population, most of 
the old churchyards should be closed 
with as little delay as possible, and 
with that belief he had given Notice of 
the following Amendment to the Reso- 
lution of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, which the Forms of the House 
would not permit him to move— 
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“That, considering the crowded state and 

, insufficient area of many churchyards, it is de- 

sirable to make more general provision for the 

supply of public graveyards; such provision to 

be made by a cheaper and more simple method 

than that which is afforded by the provisions of 
the Burial Acts.” 


He had already brought before the no- 
tice of Parliament a Bill intended to 
provide greater facilities for the estab- 
lishment of burial-grounds, and in so 
doing he had, perhaps, incurred the 
wrath of several hon. Gentleman with 
whom, as a rule, he acted; but he 
hoped, before the Bill proceeded much 
further, to secure the assistance of many 
hon. Members on both sides who de- 
sired to see the present system of local 
taxation reformed in the direction of 
reduction. He did not think the hon. 
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and learned Member for Denbighshire 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) had treated 
him, in fact, with the generosity 
which he had evinced in words. He 
had on one or two occasions brought 
forward proposals in the hope of effect- 
ing a settlement of the question, but 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
used the Forms of the House im order to 
defeat his object. On the present occa- 
sion he was prevented from bringin 
forward the second reading of the Bill 
he had referred to by the bringing 
on of the Resolution of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. This was perfectly 
legitimate, but could hardly be described 
as generous. While, on the whole, he 
could not complain of the tone which 
had characterized the discussions inside 
the House, he must deprecate the man- 
ner in which the subject had been 
treated outside its walls. In the course 
of last month the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Richard) presided 
at a meeting held in London for the 
purpose of considering the question now 
under discussion, together with other 
cognate subjects. On that occasion the 
hon. Member informed his hearers that, 
while attending to a pressing question 
like the Burials Bill, they must not for- 
get that their great controversy lay with 
Church Establishments in any form, and 
that the axe must be laid to the root of 
a tree which, like the poison tree of 
Java, blasted everything it overshadowed. 
Resolutions were adopted by the meet- 
ing in accordance with those views. In 
the face of statements like that—it was 
not easy to preserve a perfectly calm 
tone and attitude. He must congratu- 
late tho hon. Baronet who had last 
spoken (Sir Robert Anstrutier) on his 
recovery from his recent illness, and 
was glad to find that it had not caused 
him to lose any of his old fire. He (Mr. 
Talbot), equally with the hon. Baronet, 
desired a settlement of the question, 
but from an entirely different point of 
view. ‘The hon. Baronet had taken 
great credit for the peaceful way in 
which burials had been conducted in 
Scotland during the last 200 years, but 
the explanation was simply this—that 
in Scotland there was no burial service 
at all. 

Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER re- 
quested permission to make an explana- 
tion, as this was a subject on which they 
felt keenly in Scotland. The fact was, 
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that while there was not usually any 
service at the grave, it was almost the 
universal custom to have religious ser- 
vices in the private houses. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that was 
the very point he was desirous of bring- 
ing out. The fact was, that the only 
service performed at the grave was that 
of the Episcopalian Church of Scotland, 
which was the same as that of the 
Church of England. Now, they all 
knew what that was; but if the prin- 
ciple laid down by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman were adopted in England, 
they would have read in English church- 
yards the services of every religious 
sect, and possibly of sections of the 
community who had no religious belief 
at all. He desired, therefore, to avoid 
the possibility of scandal and to provide 
safeguards for the observance of the 
sanctity of our churchyards. In Ire- 
land, as in Scotland, the religious deno- 
minations agreed not to differ at the 
grave. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Armagh, in a recent letter, referring 
to the state of things in Iveland, 
wrote that it had not been the habit of 
Roman Catholics and Presbyterians to 
have any religious services at the graves. 


His Grace went on to say that the re- 
ligious services were held at the house 
of the deceased, but not at the burial- 
ground; and he added that the Acts of 
1824 and 1868 had not been of the 
slightest use—that, on the contrary, 
they had stirred up strife, and been the 


occasion of parochial quarrels. Now, 
with respect to the case of foreign coun- 
tries, the instances recited by the cor- 
respondents of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury did not, he thought, advance 
the case in favour of the Resolution. In 
France, those who did not belong to a 
particular community could not be 
buried in consecrated ground; in Ger- 
many, the right of every member of a 
religious community to be buried in a 
cemetery existed, but the burial-ground 
was under the control of a local Board, 
and Austria was very liberal, because 
there not only prayers but preaching 
was allowed ; but the Minister of Public 
Instruction added—‘‘ The practical work- 
ing of this law requires the greatest 
tact.”” In conclusion, he would only say 
that he had, by the proposition he had 
submitted, not taken up the non possumus 
view of the question. There was a 
principle in the case, and to that prin- 
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ciple they must unflinchingly adhere, 
and that was that they could not admit 
into the churchyards of this country the 
ministrations of a minister who did not 
belong to the Church of England, be- 
cause they believed, and justly believed, 
that if they did, on the same principle 
they could not refuse him admission to 
the church itself. He admitted that 
there might exist a small grievance on 
the part of a few Nonconformists, and 
if by facilitating the establishment of 
public graveyards that grievance could 
be removed, he would be the first to hail 
the fact with pleasure. It was no plea- 
sure to him, asa Churchman, to see per- 
petuated after death the miserable dif- 
ferences which had divided them in life. 
The Church of England was ready to 
open her arms wide to every member of 
the community who was baptized in her 
faith, and whose relations would bring 
their remains to the churchyard, but on 
the conditions now suggested they could 
notadmit alien ministers or alien services. 

Srr WILLIAM HARTCOURT said, 
the question had been so largely and 
so ably debated that he, for himself, 
would not attempt to go over the general 
grounds of the discussion. There was, 
however, one point requiring notice, and 
that was, that the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. J. G. Talbot), 
as had also the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, contended that in 
this case no substantial grievance ex- 
isted. He desired to meet that con- 
tention in a practical manner, because 
in a practical Assembly like that it was 
an argument which he believed to be of 
the greatest weight. The question he 
wished to discuss was not their eccle- 
siastical or theological differences, but 
whether any class of their fellow-sub- 
jects felt a just and legitimate grievance. 
Two days ago he received from a consti- 
tuent of his own a letter which he would 
ask leave to read to the House, and he 
believed they would consider it deserv- 
ing of their attention. That letter, he 
thought, in its simple pathos, in the 
moderation of its tone, and in the amaz- 
ing self-control which it exhibited, under 
what appeared to him to be very severe 
and just provocation, was one which he 
was sure would secure the attention and 
sympathy of the House. He had the 
authority of the gentleman who wrote it 
to mention his name, if necessary. It 
ran as follows :— 
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“Dear Sir,—Will you allow me -to make 
known to you a ‘real grievance’ in the Burials 
question? Hight years since I came to Oxford, 
and from conviction, not by accident of birth, I 
ama Dissenter and a Baptist. Before I had been 
resident four months I lost two dear children by 
death, and, of course, in consequence of their 
not having been christened, was denied the 
funeral service. As the law did not allow of 
my own minister officiating at the grave, I had 
a service at my own chapel, and then interred 
them in painful silence at the cemetery. Since 
then I have lost four others, and have on each 
occasion pursued the same course; but on the 
28th of last month my beloved wife was taken 
from me. In this case, wishing to have a brick 
grave, I applied to the vicar, the Rev. T. Cham- 
berlain, for a ‘faculty.’ While I was with him 
in his study, he took the opportunity of assail- 
ing my religious belief, and thus increased my 
sorrow with his, to say the least, ill-timed con- 
troversy. The fee for a brick grave, I found, 
would be £9 10s., and I also ascertained that £4 
of that amount would go into this same vicar’s 
pocket. I declined having it, and spoke to the 
sexton to prepare a grave as he had done on 
former occasions, and that I should not require 
any service whatever. Judge, then, of my sur- 
prise when on arriving at the cemetery we were 
met by the sexton, clerk, and others, with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s curate, who demanded the body 
to read the Burial Service over it. In vain did 
Task him not to doit. I told him we had al- 


ready held a service in our own chapel, but he 
said he must read the service, he was carrying 
out his vicar’s instructions, and he must do them. 
I asked him if he would hinder us going to the 


grave. He said yes; he must perform the 
service first. I then submitted under strong 
protest to what I think you would say is a 
piece of priestly tyranny. May I beg of you as 
much in the interest of the Establishment as of 
Dissenters to do all in your power to carry Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s Resolution which, I see, is 
down for the 3rd prox. I have written to you 
not in the interest of a sect, but in the name of 
our common humanity. Such seasons of grief 
should no longer afford an opportunity for re- 
ligious animosity or even controversy.” 


He did not know what the feelings of 
hon. Gentlemen on that or the other 
side of the House might be in reference 
to that scandalous story, but all he could 
say, as a faithful and devoted member 
of the Church of England, was that he 
read it with grief, with pain, with 
shame, and with indignation. What 
was the meaning, in the presence of 
such a history as that, of telling the 
Nonconformists of England that they 
had not a substantial grievance? Was 
there any man among them, on which- 
ever side he might sit, who, had he 
been subject to such treatment as that, 
would not carry with him an abiding 
sense of bitter indignation and resent- 
ment? He doubted if there were many 
present who would have the self-control 
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to be able to act so moderately. There 
were few of them who had not listened 
to the solemn service of the Church of 
England with which she buried her 
dead. That service had often brought 
not only to those who belonged to her 
faith, but to those who were without her 
her pale, a consolation in their hours of 
sorrow and distress. What, however, 
was to be thought of those who per- 
verted that service of consolation by 
forcing it upon unwilling ears, and 
making it a means of asserting a priestly 
supremacy under circumstances which 
converted it into a desecration of religion 
itself? They had read—he thought all 
of them—with disgust, the story of those 
who kidnapped a Jewish boy in order 
that they might secretly, and against 
the will of his parents, baptize him. Yet 
how was that different from insisting on 
a service over the insensible clay of a 
man who, if alive, would not desire their 
service, and in the presence of his re- 
latives pronouncing a solemn service 
over the dead against their will. But 
then he was told that was law. If it were 
law, whata law! How long would they 
allow such a law to continue? The 
hon. Member for West Kent (Mr. J. C. 
Talbot) was surprised at this grievance 
about silent interment. The Noncon- 
formists desired to have a service in 
their own chapels, if they were not to be 
allowed to have a suitable service over 
the grave, and if the latter were denied 
them, they did not want to have a service 
which they did not approve, performed 
by force over. the corpse. When that 
course was taken against the wishes of 
the living, he declared that the service 
which members of the Church of Eng- 
land heard with so much solemn respect, 
instead of being a religiousceremony, was 
nothing but a superstitious incantation. 
Hon. Members opposite called this a sen- 
timental grievance. Yes, it was a senti- 
mental grievance because it appealed to a 
sentiment that was the dearest, and lay 
deepest and truestin the nature of man, 
and it was for this reason that a grievance 
of the kind was the more real and intoler- 
able. They inflicted, then, by conduct 
of that kind, under laws which their 
clergy said they were bound to obey, 
upon a large portion—he would not 
discuss how large or what proportion—of 
the nation, wrongs which they deeply felt, 

wounds which they deeply resented, and 
then they said they did it upon principle. 
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But upon what principle? The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the case of 
Ireland, and the Home Secretary also 
referred to the case of Ireland; but he 
ventured to say that the right hon. 
Gentlemen who sat upon the bench 
opposite were not in a position to affirm 
that they opposed the Resolution on 
principle; and he would tell them why. 
The Established Church of Ireland while 
it existed, like the Church of England, 
was under the operation of the Act of 
Uniformity. The law was the same in 
both Churches, and to make any dis- 
tinction between the two was entirely 
incorrect. [Mr. Assneton Cross: I said 
the practice was different.] He was 
talking about the law. He said that 
the law of the Church of Ireland was 
the same as the law of the Church of 
England. What happened? Lord Plun- 
ket, a great man, came forward in 1824, 
at a time when the spirit of bigotry was 
rampant, and yet he succeeded almost 
without opposition in inducing the House 
of Commons to pass a measure to say 
that the dead of all persuasions in Ire- 
land should be buried in the church- 
yards of the national Church, and that 
they should have, subject to the per- 
mission of the incumbent, their own 
religious rites. That was the principle 
of Lord Plunket’s measure. To talk of 
practice? He would like to know what 
there was in England now contrary to 
the feeling which existed in 1824 be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants in 
Ireland? Yet, with that antagonism 
which existed at that period between the 
rival sects, Parliament was capable of 
taking a wise and statesmanlike view of 
the question. In 1868, when hon. 
Gentlemen who sit upon the bench oppo- 
site were sitting upon it then, when the 
right hon. Gentleman who is now at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government was 
then Prime Minister, a Bill was intro- 
duced by Mr. Monsell, upon the allega- 
tion that the veto given to the Irish 
clergy had been improperly used, to take 
away that veto. What was the course 
of the Government in the matter, who 
now resisted this Resolution on principle? 
He would read the clause of the Bill— 
“Whenever any person who at the time of 
his or her death shall not have been a member 
of or in communion with the United Church of 
England and Ireland shall be buried as of right.” 
—the very words of the Resolution—“ within 
the churchyard or graveyard, it shall be lawful 
for the priest or minister of the religious de- 
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nomination to which such person belonged to 
attend such burial, and to read such prayers or 
perform such burial service at the graveas is 
usual or customary at the burial of persons be- 
longing to such religious denomination.” 


And now attend to these words, and they 
apply to the parson to whom the free- 
hold of the churchyard belonged as well 
as to anybody else— 


“ And any person wilfully obstructing such 
sermon or burial service shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanour.” 


What was the period at which this Bill 
was introduced? The great question of 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
had been raised. It was before the Disso- 
lution. It was after the Resolutions of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich had been proposed, and when 
it was the interest and business of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to defend every 
outwork of the Irish Church. What 
course did they take? Why, Lord Naas, 
the Irish Secretary of the Government 
of the day, came forward, and said 
he was favourable to the principle of 
the Bill. That Bill was passed through 
the House of Commons with the assent 
of the Government, of which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite at that time 
was the head. It might be said, with 
the frankness of the hon. Member who 
last spoke—he (Sir William Harcourt) 
did not know whether he spoke for all 
—that the party to which he belonged 
had one policy when they were in a 
minority and another when they were in 
a majority ; and he hoped the Noncon- 
formists of the country would always re- 
member that declaration. But though 
they might not have had a majority 
upon this question in 1868, when they 
were in power, the Bill went to the 
House of Lords, where they had an un- 
disputed majority, and they might have 
put a negative on the principle of the 
clause which declared it to be a mis- 
demeanour. But what wasdone? The 
Primate of Ireland moved that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee ; 
but a Member of the Government, Lord 
Malmesbury, begged the most rev. Pre- 
late to withdraw his Motion, because it 
would appear to be intended to shelve 
the Bill. He was, therefore, entitled to 
say that the measure was passed with 
the assent and assistance of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and how they could 
say that they were opposed to this Billon 
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principle he could not understand. They 
had always contended that the situation 
and principles of the Irish Church were 
the same as those of the English Church, 
and if they thought it consistent with 
their duty to throw open the churchyards 
of Ireland, he could not see how they 
could defend their opposition to this 
Resolution on the ground of principle. 
But even if the position of principle 
was not to be maintained, let him ask 
what was the policy of hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite? He listened 
to the speech of the Home Secretary, 
and he confessed, with the exception of 
some hazy sentences at the end, in which 
the right hon. Gentleman figured out a 
universal rate for establishing new 
churchyards in every country village, 
whether they were wanted or not, he 
could discover no policy. It was a very 
adroit and a very able speech—as the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speeches always 
were. He criticized verbally, with 
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great acuteness, the Resolution, but hon. 
Gentlemen greatly mistook the charac- 
ter of the question, if they thought it 
was going to be settled by verbal criti- 
cism. The country outside knew there 
was a great deal more in it than that. 
They looked at the substance of the 


Resolution, and they would consider how 
either parties in the State dealt with it. 
One of the criticisms of the Home 
Secretary appeared to be entirely un- 
founded. He said that in Parliamen- 
tary practice it was not admissible to 
deal with the matter of the Resolution 
when it had been dealt with by Bill. 
His hon. and learned Friend referred to 
—and he would refer to it again— 
Catholic Emancipation, when year after 
year Bills were brought into this House 
and defeated by all the machinations of 
Opposition. Then Sir Francis Burdett 
took the course which his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Denbigh- 
shire had taken in the matter. In 1828 
he relinquished all notions to bring for- 
ward a Bill, and he passed through this 
House a Resolution in reference to the 
Catholic claims, which he carried, and 
it was sent to the House of Lords, anda 
Conference was afterwards held on the 
subject. It was a matter of good omen 
that that took place the very year before 
Catholic Emancipation was accom- 
plished. The Home Secretary asked 
what we were going to do 20 years 
hence, when the graveyards would be 
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fuller than now. He did not feel disposed 


to enter upon a discussion of that ques- 
tion ; he was sure this difficulty would 
have been settled long before that time. 
As to the duty of parishes to provide 
graveyards, it might be an interesting 
question, but he did not see what it had 
to do with the matter under discussion. 
The question for solution now was, what 
will you do for Nonconformists in the 
graveyards that exist? It was not a 
question with reference to graveyards 
we did not possess, and which might or 
might not be provided. What was the 
policy of the Government? Were they 

oing to raise the flag of ‘‘ No surren- 
der ?”’ If they listened to the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Kent they would do so. 
He said—‘‘I was willing to be liberal 
and tolerant and to make terms with 
Nonconformists when in a minority, but 
now I am in power I will listen to no- 
thing of the kind.” They, however, 
wanted to know from persons of more 
authority if that was the policy of the 
Leaders of the Conservative Party. Did 
they wish to tell the Nonconformists— 
‘Whatever may have been our language, 
spirit, policy in those days when we were 
in Opposition, now we are in power we 
will give you no terms and no compro- 
mise whatever ?”’ They wished to learn 
whether this was the language and 
policy of the Conservative Government? 
He was not alarmed by the language of 
‘‘No surrender ;” he had observed that 
the language of ‘‘ No surrender” was 
always most loudly used on the eve of 
capitulation. In spite of what had been 
said by the hon. Member for West Kent, 
he knew there was sitting upon the Trea- 
sury Bench a sagacious and prescient 
statesman who at that moment was only 
revolving in his mind schemes of escape 
from a situation which he knew to be 
untenable. The right hon. Gentleman 
had been exposed to singular treatment 
of late. We had been accustomed to 
see the right hon. Gentleman educating 
his Party ; but a certain section of his 
Party, in the course of last week seemed 
to have undertaken the rather difficult 
task of educating him. The principal 
pedagogues on that occasion were the 
Chairman of Ways and Means (Mr. 
Raikes) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
J. G. Hubbard); they went to lecture 
him upon this question, and to tell him 
what he must do, He doubted whether 
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that was a game in which they would 
succeed. They might have a very docile 
pupil for the moment; but in the long 
run, it would be they who would have 
to learn the last lesson upon this sub- 
ject. The education of such distinguished 
scholars was difficult, and lessons were 
long and tedious in an education of this 
character. We had seen before, and we 
might see again instances of instanta- 
neous and miraculous conversion. But, 
whether the process was long or short, 
for his part he believed the result was 
certain. ‘This question would run the 
same course many questions had run 
before. We had heard exactly the same 
language on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, the Jew Bill, and the 
Corporation and the Test Act that we 
had now heard from the hon. Member 
for West Kent. It was now said we should 
have a Jewish funeral service in a parish 
churchyard ; and it was formerly said 
we should have a Jew in Parliament. 
Well, we had got a Jew, and Parliament 
was the better for it. We had exactly 
the same language on the ‘subject of 
Church rates. It was said—and the 


people almost persuaded themselves of 
the truth of what they said—that if 


Church rates were abolished the Church 
would be ruined; but it had not been, 
and all prophecies of that kind had been 
falsified by the result ; and the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
(Mr. Allen) speaking as a Wesleyan 
Methodist, had said to-night that in his 
opinion the Church was stronger now 
than at any former period. Was the 
Church unanimous in its opposition to 
this proposal? Who was meant by 
the Church? If the clergy, he de- 
murred altogether to the language used. 
He knew there were pretentious priests 
who arrogated to themselves to speak 
in the name of the Church; but the 
clergy were a section, and not the most 
important section, of the Church. The 
voice the House of Commons would look 
to was the voice of that congregation 
of which the clergy were only the minis- 
ters; and were the laity of the Church 
unanimous on this point? They were 
not. Even the clergy—though he would 
admit the great majority were one way 
—were divided, and had expressed dif- 
ferent views at their meetings and in 
Convocation itself ; and there were great 
and venerable leaders in the Church 
who took that view of this subject which 
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the House was invited to take by the 
Resolution. As to the argument that 
the proposal was a sidewind, an indirect 
attack upon Establishment and the con- 
nection of the Church with the State, if 
he thought it would have that result he 
would not support it. The most Dis- 
establishmentarian argument he had 
heard for a long time was one used by 
the Home Secretary, when he thought it 
worth his while to quote the practice of 
the Society of Friends as a rule for the 
National Church of England. If that 
argument was good for anything, it 
would dethrone the National Church 
from its condition as an Establishment, 
and reduce it toa sect. Was it really 
believed that all who were going to sup- 
port the Resolution desired the disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England? If 
those who were going into the Lobby 
from that side of the House in support 
of the Resolution were enemies of the 
Establishment, it was an ominous sign 
for the Church of England; but they 
knew it was nothing of the kind. It was 
true that there were persons outside the 
House and inside who supported the 
proposal who were adverse to the Estab- 
lishment. That, however, had been 
proved of every one of the great mea- 
sures they had passed—Catholic Eman- 
cipation, the Corporation and Test Acts, 
the Jew Bill, the Church rate question. 
But those measures were carried because 
they were supported by a great portion 
of the enlightened part of the commu- 
nity, both in this House and out of it, 
who were not adverse to the Estab- 
lishment or the connection between 
Church and State. He knew and re- 
gretted that there were many Noncon- 
formists who were hostile to the Estab- 
lishment ; but he knew also that there 
was a great body of Protestant Dissent- 
ers who, if they would only allow them, 
were ready to defend it. They had 
heard those sentiments most adequately 
expressed by the hon. Member for New- 
castle-under-Lyme. He believed that 
if the Church was true to herself, true 
to the principles of the Reformation, she 
had many friends, outside as well as 
inside her pale, who would not desire 
to see her light extinguished. He 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Denbighshire, 
that the people who would most regret 
the defeat of the Resolution would not 
be the enemies of the Church of Eng- 
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land. It was those who wished well to 
her who most desired to see a settlement 
of this question. It was that sentiment 
which inspired that minority of the 
clergy to whom he had referred. It was 
that sentiment which actuated many 
who, like himself, desired to deliver the 
Church from a danger which they be- 
lieved was menacing her. In 1873, in 
opposing this measure, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister of the 
Crown used this language— 


“What I want to see is a cessation of this 
war between the Nonconformist Body and the 
Church of England.”’—[{3 Hansard, cexv. 184.] 


That was a sentiment worthy of an Eng- 
lish statesman. He should like to ask, 
were they going to permit a cessation 
of that warfare? Were they going te 
defer the cessation of it by prolonging 
this exasperating controversy? He be- 
lieved what all the friends of the Estab- 
lishment should most desire was to re- 
move all those just causes of offence, 
all invidious privileges which were not 
of the essence of the existence of that 
Establishment—that they should extend 
to those outside its pale a policy of cha- 
rity, of conciliation, and of peace. How 
could they say that such a policy as that, 
which they were now insisting upon, 
was of the essence of charity? In Ire- 
land they did not consider it of the es- 
sence of Establishment when that Es- 
tablishment ceased. In Scotland they 
did not at that moment consider it of the 
essence of the Scotch Establishment. 
What, then, could be more unwise on 
the part of the friends of the Church 
than to identify that Church with a 
policy which enlisted against it the sen- 
timents of humanity and the sympathies 
of mankind? For his part he would 
take no share in such a policy. It was 
as a friend of the Church of England 
that he declined altogether to link its 
living fortunes with dead and decaying 
privileges, for, if the two were insepa- 
rable, then it was his firm belief that 
many a man would be reluctantly driven 
to the conclusion that the cause of that 
Church was one which neither could be 
nor ought to be defended. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that as he had 
been more than once personally referred 
to, he wished to say a few words in 
vindication of the course which, in com- 
mon with many other Members of that 
House, he had taken, and he hoped to 
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be able to show that there was no rea- 
son why he or they should be censured 
for anything that they had done. He 
could assure his hon. and learned Friend 
opposite (Sir William Harcourt) that he 
took in good part the reference he had 
made to so humble a Member as himself 
and the deputation he had accompanied 
to the Minister of the day. They had 
not thought it unbecoming to submit to 
him their aversion for a particular line of 
policy and invite his serious attention to 
a question which was exciting a great 
deal of public interest, and he had yet 
to learn that there was anything unusual 
in that course, or that it involved any 
ground of reproach as if it had been 
something hitherto unknown in public 
life. His hon. and learned Friend com- 
menced his speech by an affecting state- 
ment, which he (Mr. Raikes) frankly 
owned had excited his sympathy, as he 
was sure it had evoked the sympathy of 
many others on that side of the House. 
It was, however, one thing to sympathize 
with a particular case of individual hard- 
ship, and another to change a law, and 
thereby to entail a great deal of injustice 
on many other persons. His hon. and 
learned Friend had told them all the 
more sensational points of that case; but 
he was too good an advocate to tell them 
all the House might, perhaps, wish to 
know. Was there or was there not a 
public cemetery in the City of Oxford, or 
its neighbourhood ? [An hon. MemBer: 
No.] Was the person over whose re- 
mains the parochial minister claimed 
the privilege -of performing the last sad 
office a baptized person or not? They 
did not know whether she wxs a member 
of the Church of England or, at least, a 
baptized person. [Sir Wittram Har- 
court: She was baptized, and I said 
the law was as the clergyman had inter- 
preted it.] In that case he could not 
see what there was to complain of, espe- 
cially when they remembered that the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire had stigmatized silent burials in 
terms which he (Mr. Raikes) did not 
care to repeat. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford had just 
said that a different rule was adopted in 
Ireland and Scotland; but when the 
case of these countries was compared 
with that of England a marked differ- 
ence was observable in the circum- 
stances. The case of Ireland was one 
where the members of the Church were 
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a small and almost hopeless minority, 
but in England the Church had a ma- 
jority of the population, and its in- 
fluence was daily increasing. With re- 
ference to the concession that had been 
made to Roman Catholics in Protestant 
churchyards in Ireland, what did Lord 
Plunket say on the occasion referred to? 
He said that up to a certain point it was 
the introduction of a new right and 
power—it was giving the Catholic the 
right to be buried in the Protestant 
churchyard ; but the law, in fact, only 
took away a right which the Protestant 
clergyman had never exercised. His 
hon. and learned Friend said that cer- 
tain Members of the Opposition would 
support the Resolution from their at- 
tachment to the Church; but he must 
be credulous indeed who, by going into 
the same Lobby with the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire, hoped 
to prolong that institution of which his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford was a devoted and dutiful 
member. They must look at the source 
from which the Resolution proceeded. 
The hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bighshire, although a ‘constructive ”’ 
member of the Church of England, had 
never concealed that he was an advocate 
for Disestablishment. That hon. and 
learned Member had on two occasions 
voted for Disestablishment. But his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford, with engaging confidence in his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Denbighshire, adopted the Resolution : 
and thus to him— 


“via prima salutis 
Quod minime reris, Graid pandetur ab urbe.” 


He could not help thinking, however, 
it became those who had real care for 
the interests of the Church to beware 
how they trusted in the tender mercies 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Denbighshire. With regard to the law 
of the case he (Mr. Raikes) adhered to 
the opinion he had before expressed. 
With reference to the case of ‘ King v. 
Taylor,” he maintained, notwithstand- 
ing the argument of the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire, that there 
was no such thing as a Common Law 
right of sepulture, apart from the right 
of being interred with the Burial Service. 
The two rights went together. He was 
not one of those who saw no difference 
between the position of the church and 
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the churchyard. All that he had inti- 
mated with reference to the Resolution 
was, that if the word ‘‘church”’ were 
read for ‘‘churchyard,” and the word 
“worship” for ‘‘ burial,” it would seem 
to go far towards laying the ground for 
Disestablishment. If the Resolution 
were adopted that night, it would be 
adopted by those who were friends of 
Disestablishment. It was not the first 
time that the principle had been put 
forward. He found from a resolution 
passed by some leading members of the 
Nonconformist Body in 1872, that they 
claimed equal rights for all citizens in 
the national or parochial churches and 
churchyards, and a protest was entered 
against any exclusive privileges being 
enjoyed by any part of the community 
in the burial of the dead. That amounted 
to the assertion of equal rights and pri- 
vileges and sacerdotal authority on the 
part of other denominations and bodies. 
Even in the present cemeteries the hard- 
ship of the Nonconformist would still 
exist. There was consecrated and un- 
consecrated ground in those cemeteries, 
and Nonconformists might still be un- 
able to be buried by the side of those 
dear to them. They would, therefore, 
have to make the same battle-ground of 
the cemeteries which they were now 
making of thechurchyards. He wished 
to refer to one or two matters in refer- 
ence to the state of public opinion out- 
of-doors. They had been told a great 
deal in reference to the exclusiveness 
and bigotry. of clergymen of the Church 
of England in not allowing Dissenting 
ministers to bury in their churchyards. 
But how was it on the other side. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment earlier in the evening had chal- 
lenged the Nonconformists to set an 
example of comprehensiveness as far as 
their own burial-grounds were concerned. 
The vicar of Heaton, near Bradford, in 
a letter written in 1873, said he lived in 
a parish at least two or three miles from 
any cemetery. He had, unfortunately, 
no burial-ground attached to his church, 
but within 200 yards of his church there 
was a Baptist chapel, with an admirable 
cemetery attached thereto. He had 
offered to perform the whole of the fune- 
ral services in that cemetery gratuitously, 
subject to the approval of the Bishop, 
but his offer had been declined. The 
Baptists had no resident minister, and a 
person was paid to bury the dead. All 
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he (the vicar) could do was to read the 
funeral service in the house of a deceased 
parishioner, and there his functions 
ended. He (Mr. Raikes) was not blam- 
ing the Baptists for their exclusiveness. 
But they should remember that charity 
began at home. They must be pre- 
pared to act in a different spirit before 
they could claim what was asked for 
them by the hon. and learned Member 
opposite. Another case brought to his 
(Mr. Raikes’s) knowledge was that of 
a clergyman who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of a cemetery in Harpurhey, 
near Manchester, and who wrote that a 
second part of the cemetery had to be 
consecrated in order to induce people to 
go and be buried there. People would 
not be buried in the unconsecrated por- 
tion, so that it did not seem to be so 
grievous a matter with Dissenters as 
had been alleged. He had a communi- 
cation from the interesting town of Bala, 
in Merionethshire, which was a sort of 
metropolis of Nonconformity in North 
Wales. It was there that the principal 
Dissenting college was which had pro- 
duced very eminent men. The Calvinis- 
tic Methodists, the most numerous and 
powerful sect in Wales, had there their 


college, of which Dr. Edwards was the 
president. The Nonconformists had four 
graveyards in the parish, whilst the 


Church had only two. In 1874 there 
were eight, and in the following year 
13, buried in the Dissenting graveyards, 
whilst in 1875 no fewer than 38 were 
buried in the churchyards. It had been 
urged that the parishioners were perhaps 
attached to the old churchyards; but 
the fact was that more were buried in 
the new churchyard than in all the Dis- 
senting graveyards. A tutor of the 
Calvinistic college, although he was a 
stranger and a sojourner in Bala, elected 
to be buried in one of the churchyards, 
and the president of the Dissenting col- 
lege also had recently had prepared for 
himself a vault within the parish church- 
yard. There had been an inquiry among 
the clergy and laity, members of the 
Church in North Wales, as to the view 
taken with regard to this question in 
their parishes. He did not propose to 
quote more than one answer though 
many of them were worth reading. 
The Rev. Stephen Gladstone, who was 
vicar of Hawarden, wrote that he had 
never heard expressed any wish that 
Nonconformist ministers should per- 
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form service in the churchyards, and 
that until they applied to be rated 
in respect of the use of the church he 
did not think they could consistently 
claim any right to the fabric or the 
churchyard. He added that, as a rule, 
he believed that Dissenters there pre- 
ferred Church burial, as they universally 
did Church baptism and Church mar- 
riage. Now that was the statement of 
a gentleman who bore an honoured 
name, and whose testimony was worthy 
of attention. He (Mr. Raikes) had 
never been one of those who said there 
was no grievance, though he did not 
think that it was nearly so great as had 
been supposed, or that it seriously 
affected the Nonconformist Body. It 
did affect the Nonconformist ministers, 
who were jealous of the position of the 
clergymen. He did not blame them; 
the feeling was natural to their position. 
It was not, however, because this feel- 
ing existed that they were to change the 
law. For the last 300 years the same 
words of consolation and hope had in 
our churchyards sounded over every 
grave, and they were now asked, on ac- 
count of some hardship of Dissenting 
ministers, to break that continuity of 
service, to dissipate the peace which 
had remained unbroken in our church- 
yards in order to gratify the jealousy of 
a small, even though it might be con- 
sidered a respectable minority. 

Mr. LEATHAM thought if that was 
a Dissenter’s grievance, the debate ought 
not to come to an end without one Dis- 
senter being heard on the subject. There 
were questions the discussion of which 
was well qualified to throw light upon 
other and wider questions; and when- 
ever they were beaten upon them in that 
House, they had a good deal upon which 
to congratulate themselves. He believed 
that no politician parted with a good 
grievance without a pang; and if he 
wished to take a narrow view of this 
controversy he should say—‘‘Go on 
beating us year after year, for the harder 
you beat us the harder will you beat it 
into the public mind that there is no real 
remedy for the group of grievances of 
which this is one short of Disestablish- 
ment itself.”” The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had made several impressive 
but somewhat irrelevant remarks with 
reference to the new churchyards. He 
said that they would be swept away from 
the church, yet the Resolution only 
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applied to parish churchyards, and not 
to new ones. He had also challenged 
Dissenters to admit Churchmen to their 
burial-grounds; but if they invited a 
Mussulman to dinner they would hardly 
offer him salt pork, and the Dissenter 
would not think of insulting Churchmen 
by offering them the use of their burial- 
grounds, for the simple reason that no 
Churchmen would be buried in uncon- 
secrated ground. It was said it was 
with an ill-grace that Dissenters made 
their present demand, considering that 
when a compromise was tendered to 
them during the discussions on Church 
rates, they refused to accept it or to pay 
for the maintenance of the churchyards. 
But surely when the use of a thing was 
coupled with conditions which deprived 
it of its value, what right had they to 
expect people to pay for it on those 
terms? Equality of payment presup- 
posed equality of use, and he denied that 
Churchmen and Dissenters now used the 
churchyards on equal conditions. Every- 
thing was done that was congenial to the 
Churchman, whereas, when the Dissenter 
went there for interment, he was only 
buried to be put out of sight. Give the 
Dissenters equality of burial and enable 
them to bury their dead in the parish 
churchyard without contumely. But as 
long as they were only permitted to bury 
on sufferance, and their dead were taken 
from them at the churchyard gate, they 
resented the act as an indignity, and alto- 
gether declined to pay for it as a boon. 
The clergy especially ought to petition 
for the change now proposed, because 
many of them highly prized the Athana- 
sian Creed and read its damnatory clauses 
with emphasis and vigour on Sunday. 
On Monday they might be called upon 
to bury a Dissenter who was the unfor- 
tunate object of the maledictions, and to 
declare that they committed him to the 
grave in the sure and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection. If it was true that 
in two thirds of the parishes of the 
United Kingdom there was no grave- 
yard excepting the parish churchyard, 
and if people could not bury their dead 
there excepting under the services of the 
Church of England, it was impossible 
to deny that there was a grievance. He 
put it to the right feeling of the House 
whether at the close of a long life, or it 
might be of a long and painful illness, 
during which the deceased person had 
enjoyed the benefit of the ministrations 
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of a particular minister, it was right 
that that minister should be wholly de- 
barred from taking any part whatever 
in the last sad office—that another mi- 
nister, a stranger, should step in and take 
his place, and that the deceased person 
should have to be buried in the parish 
churchyard amid surroundings against 
which he had all his lifetime protested. 
Mr. PELL said, he agreed with 
that portion of the Resolution of the 
hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bighshire which referred to decency 
and order. It would be very unwise to 
leave this question in its present state. 
It might not suit many, both Churchmen 
and Nonconformists, that we should first 
make provision for the decent interment 
of the dead before settling services ; but 
the answer to that was to be found in the 
condition of our churchyards, and Parlia- 
ment might be doing a great service, in 
a sanitary point of view, by removing 
evils—such, for instance, as prevent- 
ing burials in churchyards where one 
body had to be dug up to make room 
for another. Any local burden rendered 
necessary for remedying such an evil 
would not be so objectionable as church 
rates. It would be unwise to allow 
the question to be annually raked up 
in every village in the country of es- 
tablishing Burial Boards. Nor was 
there any reason for it, because the evil 
was as easily to be got over as any 
question with regard to drains and 
sewers. An overcrowded churchyard 
was a nuisance to the village where it 
existed, and unfortunately they were too 
general ; but the difficulty might be got 
rid of by assigning the question to the 
Sanitary Authority, with power tolevy a 
rate for the purpose of providing suit- 
able places of interment. As to the vote 
he should give on this occasion, he could 
not forget that five years ago the hon. 
and learned Mover of this Resolution 
voted in favour of another Motion which 
declared that it was expedient at the 
earliest practicable period to apply the 
policy pursued towards the Irish Church 
in 1869 to the other Churches established 
by law in the United Kingdom. The 
hon. and learned Member said he was a 
Churchman. He (Mr. Pell) was also a 
strong Churchman, and he hoped not a 
bigoted one; and just as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman felt it to be his duty, 
doubtless in the interests of the Church, 
to vote for the disestablishing Motion 
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on a former occasion, so he (Mr. Pell) 
must be allowed in the interests of 
the Church to vote against the pre- 
sent Resolution, which he believed to 
be an insidious one, and one fraught 
with danger to the Church; and what- 
ever they did hereafter—and he hoped 
something would be done with regard 
to this question—the Party with whom 
he acted would vote on this occasion in 
a way that would be perfectly well un- 
derstood. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, he 
felt that it was a bold thing on his part 
to rise at so late a period in the debate, 
when the House was impatient to pro- 
ceed to a division. But hon. Members 
need not be alarmed at the formidable 
bundle of notes with which he appeared 
to be armed, for he assured them if they 
would indulge him for a few minutes 
he would not at that late hour inflict 
upon them the speech which he ad- 
mitted he had prepared for that evening. 
The Burials question which had been 
before the House and the country in 
various forms ever since the year 1857, 
had now assumed the shape of a clear, 
simple, and intelligible issue—namely, 
whether the inhabitants of a parish 
ought or ought not to possess the right 
of burying their dead in the parish 
churchyard, according to those rites and 
ceremonies which were dearest and most 
acceptable to them upon so solemn an 
occasion. That was the issue they had 
before them; and to that issue he not 
only gave an unhesitating answer in the 
affirmative, but he believed that upon a 
just review of the legal and historical 
aspect of the question, and having re- 
gard to those principles of religious 
liberty for which they had fought suc- 
cessfully ever since the Great Reforma- 
tion, it could be shown that the Non- 
conformist parishioners in making their 
present demand were only asking to be 
restored to those ancient rights which 
they were in strictness entitled to ac- 
cording to the Common Law. In ap- 
proaching the subject he had endea- 
voured, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Cross) had entreated them to 
do, to place himself in the position of 
those who were opposed to his views, so 
that he might be able to appreciate and 
fairly grapple with their true objections, 
and also avoid as far as possible saying 
anything that might cause pain, or even 
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annoyance, to those who looked at the 
matter from an opposite point of view; 
and he felt the less difficulty in doing 
that, because being himself a Church- 
man, his sympathies with the claims of 
the Nonconformists in this matter were 
not founded upon any agreement with 
their religious opinions, but upon a con- 
viction that they suffered grievous injus- 
tice and oppression in being deprived of 
their common rights as fellow-citizens 
and fellow-countrymen. There was a 
time, and that not a very distant one, 
when this irritating grievance admitted 
of a fair compromise, and when, by a 
timely and generous concession, the 
Church might have strengthened her 
position in the hearts of the people, by 
proving that she was capable of regard- 
ing conscientious changes and differences 
of opinion as to the mode of performing 
the rites of burial with an enlarged and 
liberal spirit; but she let the golden 
opportunity pass, and the clergy, unfor- 
tunately too true to the worst traditions 
of the Church, would learn nothing, 
forget nothing, and give way in nothing. 
The opportunity was passed, never to 
return. The Church party took their 
stand boldly and firmly, and declared 
that they would not concede an inch. 
They denied the very existence of the 
grievance; or they said that it had been 
grossly exaggerated, and that the pro-' 
posed remedy would substitute other 
grievances and evils far greater than 
those which it was intended to remove. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had disputed that portion of 
the Resolution which asserted the Com- 
mon Law right of every parishioner to 
be buried in the churchyard, and the 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means (Mr. 
Raikes) had asserted that there was no 
right of sepulture separate from a burial 
according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England. To that propo- 
sition he begged to give the most un- 
qualified contradiction. How did the 
matter stand? The origin of the dedi- 
cation of the churchyards to the use of 
the parishioners, whether it was by pri- 
vate grant or through public contribu- 
tions, was wholly lost in antiquity ; but 
this they did know, that at the time they 
were so dedicated the whole people pro- 
fessed one common and uniform faith; 
and that, the Roman Catholic Faith. 
Since that time they had changed their 
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faith, and also their habits and customs 
and religious practices in many essential 

iculars, which had been recognized 
and sanctioned by our laws in spite of 
the most strenuous and persistent oppo- 
sition from the clerical party. Now the 
parish churchyards were vested in the 
parson for the use of the parishioners 
for the burial of their dead; but the 
Church of England had not kept pace 
with the advancing and varying opinions 
of the people, and now claimed the right 
to force its Ritual on all alike, as,a con- 
dition of their using the common burial- 
ground of the parish. Long practice and 
some legal decisions had undoubtedly 
confirmed this claim. But he believed 
that it was originally without founda- 
tion, and that the Common Law right to 
burial was not subject to any condition. 
He would ask the attention of the House 
to the language of a great Churchman 
and Tory, 0 one of the profoundest 
lawyers who had ever sat on the Eccle- 
siastical Bench of this country. He 
alluded to Lord Stowell, who, in his 
famous judgment in the iron coffin case, 
said— 


“The practice of sepulture has varied with 
respect to the places where performed. In 
ancient times caves seem to have been in high 
request; then gardens or other private demesnes 
of proprietors, inclosed spaces out of the walls 
of towns, or by the side of roads; and, finally, 
in Christian countries, churches and church- 
yards, where the deceased could receive the 
pious and charitable wishes of the faithful who 
resorted thither on the various calls of public 
worship. The connection (between burial-places 
and churches), imported from Rome, by Cuthbert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, took place about the 
year 750. In what way the mortal remains are 
to be conveyed to the grave and there depo- 
sited, I do not find any positive rule of law or of 
religion that prescribes. The authority under 
which the received practices exist is to be found 
in our manners rather than in our laws—they 
have their origin in natural sentiments of public 
decency or private affection, they are ratified by 
common usage and consent, and being attached 
to a subject of the gravest and most impressive 
nature, remain unaltered by private caprice and 
fancy amidst all the giddy revolutions that are 
perpetually varying the modes and fashions 
that belong to the lighter circumstances of 
human life.” 


The learned Spelman also, in his chapter 
De sepultura, in defending the right’ of 
on burial in the parish churchyard, 
said— 


“The grave is the only inheritance that we 
are certainly born to—the inheritance which 
our grandmother the Earth hath left to descend 
in gavelkind among her children; shall one 
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enter and hold another out, or drive him to pay 
a fine ; is our tenure base like copyhold ad volun- 
tatem domini, or not rather noble by francke 
almoigne free from all payments and services.” 


After this, what became of the claim of 
an immemorial right to force the Ritual 
of the Church upon a non-conforming 
parishioner; no doubt, it had now ac- 
quired the sanction of law, and it was to 
alter this grievous innovation in the law, 
and to restore the parishioners to their 
ancient rights, that the present appeal 
was made to that House. Hon. Mem- 
bers had spoken of a compromise and 
settlement of this question; but of late 
years the claims of the Church had been 
put forward more loudly, and her re- 
sistance had been more obstinate and 
determined than ever. What was the 
cause of this? He was afraid that it 
was due to the alarming spread of sacer- 
dotal claims and pretensions on the part 
of the clergy—claims with which the 
laity of the Church had no sympathy, 
and which, in fact, they had determined 
to check. Depend upon it, the more the 
clergy sought to associate superstitious 
ideas and practices with the burial of the 
dead, the louder and louder would be the 
public demand for the unrestricted open- 
ing of the churchyards; for there was 
an unmistakable and steadily growing 
feeling that the matter of the burial of 
the dead should be dealt with as one of 
civil concern exclusively, and that all 
burial-places should be placed under the 
control and management of civil func- 
tionaries. Hon. Members had misun- 
derstood the reference to Scotland and 
Ireland. The experience of those coun- 
tries had been referred to, to refute the 
suggestion that the change would lead 
to irreverence, indecency, or disturbance. 
The suggestion was as ridiculous as it 
was insulting, and was without a shadow 
of foundation. The examples of Russia, 
Austria, Germany, and other foreign 
countries, might also be cited in proof 
of this; and it was melancholy to think 
that England stood almost alone in this 
respect, and they had the humiliation of 
being obliged to confess that it had been 
left to the ministers of the Established 
and Reformed Protestant Church of 
England to set an example to the rest of 
Europe of bigotry and intolerance— 
[‘*Oh, oh!’’}—yes, he repeated it, of 
bigotry and intolerance in a matter which 
touched the heart and conscience of the 
people to the very quick. He hoped 
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that that night the Representatives of 
the people in that House assembled, on 
whichever side they sat, would emanci- 
pate themselves from this clerical in- 
fluence and control, and show to Europe 
and the World that, in spite of sacer- 
dotal bigotry and intolerance, they would 
not allow their National Church to be 
any longer open to the reproach of being 
so unworthy of the grand and liberal 
principles of religion which they had in- 
herited from the great Founder of Chris- 
tianity; and that they should not be 
compelled to cry, in the words of the 
learned and generous Spelman—‘‘O! 
shame on our religion, when heathens 
and soldiers are more gracious to their 
dead enemies than Christian ministers to 
their friends and brethren.” 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot help feeling that there has been 
a good deal of exaggeration as to the 
importance of the question before the 
House, interesting though it may be. I 
am told by hon. Members that the heart 
of the people is touched upon this ques- 
tion, and I have heard in the course of 
this debate, that it is a question on 
which the whole nation is deeply intent. 
Now, Sir, though I admit that it is an 
interesting question, it does not appear 
to me to be one of general, certainly 
not of universal, interest. We have been 
told, and told continually, in this debate 
that it does not concern Ireland. We 
have also been told, and told continually, 
that Scotland has nothing to do with it. 
We are in possession of evidence that 
two-thirds of the population of England 
and Wales, amounting to 22,000,000, 
have now recourse to cemeteries, and 
therefore the result is that we have 
to consider the effect of the existing 
regulation upon one third of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales. I do not 
mean to say that it is not an impor- 
tant consideration, one which demands 
serious and grave consideration, but we 
should have this fact in our minds 
when reminded so frequently that we are 
now discussing a question upon which 
the passion and thought of the whole 
nation are intent. Let us analyze for a 
moment the position of these 8,000,000. 
I have heard it estimated, and it is, I 
believe, an estimate for which there is 
fair ground, that of these 8,000,000 of 
people, 2,000,000 are Nonconformists, 
considerably, if not adequately, pro- 
vided with cemeteries of their own. We 
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have, then, to consider the population 
of 6,000,000 belonging to the Church, 
among whom are found all the church- 
yards which we are now discussing. I 
am not insensible to the associations 
of a churchyard. I am the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, which possesses 
the churchyard the subject of the im- 
mortal elegy to which reference has 
been made. It is impossible without 
emotion to view the place where “the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 
But unfortunately the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet no longer sleep in 
these tombs. Their slumbers have 
been disturbed, and since the day of 
Mr. Gray the condition of our church- 
yards is very much changed. The po- 
pulation of the country has immensely 
increased, and the condition of the 
churchyards of England accurately de- 
scribed by the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) as highly un- 
satisfactory—I would even say, is in a 
great degree disgraceful. Nor is there 
any adequate remedy for this great evil. 
Those persons who have given much 
attention to the sanitary condition of the 
country know how inadequate are the 
means which the Government possess to 
cope with the evil, and unless it is 
encountered, how imperfect and unsatis- 
factory will be all the results expected 
with regard to the churchyards of the 
country. The Secretary of State has 
under his charge the churchyards of 
England, but he has no machinery 
whatever. to supervise their condition. 
If that great duty were transferred to 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, with an adequate staff under 
him, which possibly his office could 
command, very considerable results 
might no doubt be realized. And I must 
say that at this time, when we are enter- 
ing into all these controversies, these 
conflicting and competitive efforts to 
enjoy the churchyards of England, it 
would be much more desirable if we 
could take measures to make more 
decorous the homes that await us, 80 
that our posterity might recognize the 
fulfilment of the duty we owe them. 
Now, Sir, if this be the state of the 
country, and I believe—though I touch 
slightly upon it at this hour—that it 
may be proved by information in the 
possession of the Government, I am 
entirely opposed, on grounds different 
from those which have prevailed, gene- 
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rally speaking, in the course of this 
debate, to dealing with the churchyards 
in any other way than placing them in a 
condition favourable to public health, 
and shutting up all those the condition 
of which is quite hopeless. This is a 
subject intimately connected with the 
Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. In what way can we put 
these churchyards in a proper condition? 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Fife 
scorned the idea that where a landlord 
gave a portion of his territory for the 
use of his parish and his neighbours, he 
should be allowed to make any condi- 
tions as to the religious tenets of those 
who may take advantage of his gifts, 
We know very well that in England the 
majority of the owners of land are mem- 
bers of the Church of England. Well, 
we must deal with things as we find them, 
and if by legislation we attempt to 
induce the landlords of England to come 
liberally forward and assist us in making 
a considerable revolution and change in 
these churchyards, it is impossible not to 
feel that if we make it a condition that 
their use shall not be confined to those of 
their own religious belief we shall find in 
many, and probably in the majority of in- 
stances, a great want of zeal in their 
efforts to assist us. Then no doubt we 
should be forced, for the sake of public 
health, to close many churchyards among 
thi ve pulation of 6,000,000. We may 
pre nt a very expensive outlay in 
many of our parishes in the way of 
establishing cemeteries by inducing the 
landlords to come forward and assist us, 
but we cannot do this, unless we allow 
them to confine their munificence to a 
certain extent to those of their own faith. 
These may be bigoted and unphiloso- 
phical tenets, but everybody must ac- 
knowledge that to a certain degree they 
will prevail, and that there is no hope 
of bringing forward any great measure 
to reform these remaining churchyards 
and to put the cemeteries in a permanent 
sanitary condition, unless we are assisted 
by the landlords of the country. There- 
fore, in that aspect, this is not a sec- 
tarian, but a sanitary question. I 
admit, however, there is another aspect 
of the question, and to that I will now 
address myself. It is a sectarian ques- 
tion in one sense, and that is the very 
fault I find with the conduct of those 
who bring forward the Motion and sup- 
port it. This is part of not a secret, 
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but an avowed system, promoted by a 
well-organized and able party in this 
Kingdom to terminate the connection 
between Church and State. I did not 
mean to say and I do not mean to say, 
when speaking of that party, that I was 
speaking of hon. Gentlemen sitting 
opposite, who honourably and conscien- 
tiously agree with those opinions; but 
I am talking of a very powerful party 
organized in the country, and repre- 
sented also in this House, who now for 
a series of years have not only avowed 
their intention, but have indicated the 
means and the measures by which that 
intention is to be accomplished, and 
among those means and measures is 
this very proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire. How 
is it possible for us to shut our eyes to the 
consequences of our conduct in this 
matter? How innocent must you think 
us when you affect surprise because we 
feel alarmed by a measure which you 
yourselves describe as so cordial, so 
friendly, and so innocuous when it was 
at first devised, and is now ardently and 
industriously propagated and supported 
by those who avow that their object is 
to accomplish a great political end which 
we believe would be destructive to the 
best interests of the country. This is 
the reason we meet your proposal with 
such decided opposition. You must 
bear in mind that this is part of a con- 
certed scheme—a scheme of numerous 
and diversified attacks—a portion of a 
well-devised and matured strategy, the 
object of which is to storm the outworks, 
and so to advance until at last it obtains 
possession of the citadel. The hon. and 
learned Member for the City of Oxford 
stated that three years ago I lamented 
the bitter controversies that still sub- 
sisted between Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists. I lament them now; I always 
have lamented them, believing as I do 
that the Church of England is one of 
the greatest securities for the welfare of 
the people, even for our liberties, as well 
as our moral happiness and general wel- 
fare. In saying that I desire to do 
justice to the great deeds of Noncon- 
formists. I know and fully recognize 
how much in the history of this country 
we owe to the high moral qualities, the 
love of liberty, and the bold, heroic con- 
duct of the Nonconformists of England, 
and therefore I much deplore the aliena- 
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formists. I cannot see in the real nature 
of things why that hostility should 
exist ; it exists only because there is a 
certain portion among the Noncon- 
formists, modern in their thought, 
modern and novel in their conception of 
their public duty, who have taken, to 
my mind, a completely erroneous con- 
ception of the Constitution of this coun- 
try and the possible results which they 
can obtain, consistently with a due ob- 
servance of the requirements of that 
Constitution. We have come to a time 
when we have heard men speak with 
contempt of the toleration which was the 
great achievement of Nonconformists of 
old days, and who say that nothing will 
satisfy them but equality. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] Well, but that cheer from the 
other side proves exactly what I wish to 
have believed—that those who cheer 
are in favour of the schemes of the party 
out-vf-doors to which I refer. Equality 
on this subject is, in fact, inconsistent 
with the Constitution of this country, 
and therefore I regret the controversy 
between Nonconformists and Church- 
men. It is because I believe they might 
live in harmony in the full and equal 
possession of civil and religious liberty 
that I regret they are attempting to get 
what they call religious equality ; which 
is, in fact, destroying the Constitution, 
right or wrong—whatever may be their 
opinion of the Constitution, and I do not 
want to enter into an argument now 
upon the English Constitution—I say 
the religious equality they desire is the 
subversion of the existing settlement of 
this country. That is the reason why I 
must give my opposition to the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. It 
has been brought forward, as I have 
intimated, on a frail plea, upon a sub- 
ject which has really little to do with 
the momentous principles invoked in 
this debate. I believe if the sanitary 
condition of this country were what it 
ought to be there would be no contro- 
versy now about churchyards. I trust 
the time is not far distant when that 
will be remedied; but when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite comes 
forward with a Motion which, if carried, 
pledges the House to principles subver- 
sive of the political as well as the reli- 
gious settlement of this country—for 
you cannot accomplish the object you 
have in view consistently with maintain- 
ing the Constitution of this country—I 
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must give, although I regret ever to 
give a vote which savours at all of reli- 
gious exclusiveness or bigotry—I must 
take the question out of the ingenious 
and eloquent representations and mis- 
representations we have listened to, and 
to a measure which I believe insidious 
and dangerous I must give my most un- 
compromising opposition. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I know the House is anxious for a divi- 
sion, and I promise to detain it only for 
a short time. I do not think it necessary 
on this occasion to discuss the question 
of Disestablishment. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) reminded the 
House that the argument from Disesta- 
blishment has been often before em- 
ployed when some grievance felt by 
Dissenters has been brought forward. 
That argument has been often before 
employed, but happily, it has been dis- 
regarded, and I should like to ask whe- 
ther, in the opinion of the House, the 
Church is weaker in the estimation of 
the country than it was before? The 
right hon. Gentleman, following the ex- 
ample of the Home Secretary, depreciated 
as much as he could the extent of the 
grievance. But, I think, both right hon. 
Gentlemen utterly misunderstood what 
was the real nature of the grievance of 
which the Dissenters complain. It does 
not matter, in my opinion, whether the 
grievance extends, as was stated by this 
right hon. Gentleman, to 2,000,000 of 
our fellow-subjects, or to a much lesser 
number. The grievance is not felt 
merely by those who are compelled under 
the existing law to bury their relations 
in churchyards with rites which they do 
not approve—the grievance is felt to bea 
grievance of the whole Nonconformist 
Body. The Home Secretary made an 
ingenious speech ; but, toa great extent, 
he avoided the question, and did not 
meet the grievance complained of. The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, when he moved, three years ago, 
the rejection of the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire, stated 
that he could not admit that the Noncon- 
formists had even a minute grievance. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not re- 
peated that statement this evening, nor 
did the Home Secretary to-night make 
it. They have both minimized to the 
utmost of their ability the number of 
persons to whom the grievance applies ; 
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but I have not heard either of them 
deny that a real grievance exists. If 
they do not deny the existence of the 
grievance, neither do they admit it, nor 
hold out the slightest hope that they 
will either by compromise or any other 
plan remove that grievance. It is quite 
clear what the Government are prepared 
todo. They are prepared to maintain 
to the fullest extremity—and it is prob- 
ably necessary for them to do so at the 
command of their clerical supporters—the 
vast extent of the privileges of the clergy 
of the Established Church, however 
much annoyance and dissatisfaction those 
privileges may cause to their Nonconfor- 
mist fellow-countrymen. But they are 
prepared to treat this question as a sani- 
tary question ; and they indulge in what 
I believe will be a futile hope that by 
diminishing the number of churchyards 
in which this grievance will exist, and 
the number of persons directly affected 
by the grievance, they will get rid of the 
agitation which undoubtedly exists. The 
Home Secretary is prepared for a mea- 
sure. He bewails the mistake that was 


made some years ago when the Burials 
Inspector was attached to the Home 
Office, and not to the office of the Local 


Government Board. The right hon. 
Gentleman is prepared to deal with this 
question by transferring that Inspector 
from his own Department to that of his 
Colleague, and I think he held out some 
hope that in another Session he would 
be prepared to deal with the existing 
state of the law, and would bring for- 
ward some measure by which all church- 
yards which are not in a good sanitary 
condition should be closed. But that 
treatment will not allay this agitation. 
You cannot upon sanitary grounds close 
all the churchyards in the country ; and 
however active your Burial Inspectors 
may be, there will remain in many 
country parishes churchyards which you 
cannot find a sanitary reason for closing. 
A good deal has been said about the 
fast increasing population of the country. 
But the House must recollect that this 
question does not apply to populous 
suburban districts, but exclusively to 
rural districts; and if I am not very 
much mistaken, the population of these 
districts is not increasing, but rather 
diminishing, as the recent Census has 
proved. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us that he is a Member for Buck- 
inghamshire. I have the hbnour to re- 
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present the Radnor Burghs, a constitu- 
ency in Wales; and in many districts of 
Wales, where this grievance is felt to 
the utmost, I know that many church- 
yards are very thinly inhabited, because 
there is only a scattered population, and 
the right hon. Gentleman will find there 
no excuse for closing them. How will 
the sanitary treatment of this question 
by the Treasury Bench deal with this 
grievance? You are mistaken if you 
suppose that you will allay this agita- 
tion by reducing the area in which it 
operates ; you are mistaken if you sup- 
pose thatthe Dissentersand thelarge body 
of Nonconformists who live in the large 
towns will abandon the rights of their 
brethren in the rural districts. As long 
as there is only one place in which in- 
habitants of a parish must be buried 
with rites to which they object in their 
lifetime, and which their relations and 
friends do not approve, or else must be 
buried without any service at all—as 
long as that grievance exists in a single 
parish I do not believe that you will 
allay this agitation. I have no doubt 
that before very long this question will 
be settled. I believe that it will be met 
in one of three ways, it must either be 
ignored or compromised, or the griev- 
ance must be removed. The speeches of 
many of theclergy and of many of thesup- 
porters of the right hon. Gentleman show 
that they have been seeking earnestly, 
but hitherto in vain, for some reasonable 
compromise of this question. The right 
hon. Gentleman sitting upon the Trea- 


sury Bench is disposed to ignore this 


question, or, at all events, to reduce.it to 
the level of a sanitary measure. I be- 
lieve that the well-meant efforts of the 
supporters of the Government who wish 
for a compromise will not succeed, be- 
cause those hon. Members have not yet 
hit upon a practical form of compromise 
on which they themselves are agreed. I 
believe that the sense of justice of the 
people will reject the mode of treatment 
of this subject proposed by the Govern- 
ment; and I believe the solution of 
the question, that sooner or later the 
House will be constrained to adopt, 
will be that which is proposed by the 
Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Denbigh- 
shire. 

Mr. NEVILL said, that as he had on 
two previous occasions voted for the Bill 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, it 
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was his intention to vote for the Resolu- 


tion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 279; Noes 


248: Majority 31. 


AYES. 


Adderley, rt. hn. Sir C. 
Allen, Major 

Allsopp, C. 

Allsopp, H. 
Arkwright, F. 
Ashbury, J. L. 
Assheton, R. 

Astley, Sir J. D. 
Bagge, Sir W. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 

Baring, T. C. 

Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, E. 

Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Benett-Stanford, V. F. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, G. dela Poer 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Birley, H. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bousfield, Major 
Bright, R. 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brooks, W. C. 

Brymer, W. E. 
Buckley, Sir E. 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, C. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cawley, C. E. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 

Chapman, J. 

Charley, W. T. 
Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clifton, T. H. 

Clive, hon. Col. G. W. 
Close, M. C. 

Clowes, S. W. 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Cobbold, T. C. 

Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 
Coope, O. E. 

Corbett, Colonel] 
Cordes, T. 

Cotton, rt. hn. W. J. R. 
Crichton, Viscount 


Mr. Nevill 


Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Cubitt, G. 
Cuninghame, Sir W. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Davenport, W. B. 
Deakin, J. H. 
Denison, C. B. 
Denison, W. B. 
Denison, W. E. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, hon. Capt. E. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Elphinstone,SirJ.D.H. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Eslington, Lord 
Estcourt, G. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fielden, J. 
Finch, G. H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forsyth, W. 
Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, J. T. Agg- 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, E. 
Gilpin, Sir R. T. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gordon, rt. hon. E. §. 
Gordon, W. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 
Greene, E.* 
Gregory, G. B. 
Guinness, Sir A. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hamond, C. F. 


Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. 8. 
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Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hon. SirJ.C. D. 
Heath, R. 

Hermon, E. 

Hervey, Lord F. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A. 8. 
Hinchingbrook, Visct. 
Hodgson, W. N. 


Holker, Sir J. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Holmesdale, Viscount 

Home, Captain 

Hood, hon. Captain A. 
W. ALN. 


Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Jenkinson, Sir G. S. 
Jervis, Colonel 
Johnson, J. G. 
Jolliffe, hon. 8. 
Jones, J. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lee, Major V. 
Legard, Sir C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leigh, Lt.-Col. E. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, Sir J. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lindsay, Lord 
Lloyd, 8. 
Lloyd, T. E. 
Lopes, H. C. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Majendie, L. A. 
Makins, Colonel 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners,rt. hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marten, A. G. 
Mellor, T. W. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Mills, A. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J.R. 
Naghten, Lt.-Col. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, rt, hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


Onslow, D. 
Paget, R. H. 
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Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Pateshall, E 
Peek, Sir H. W. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pennant, hon. G, 
Peploe, Major 
Percy, Barl 
Phipps, P. 
Pim, Captain B. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. R. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Powell, W. 
Praed, C. T. 
Praed, H. B. 
Price, Captain 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, H. C. 
Read, C. 8S. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
Round, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 
Ryder, G. R. 
Sackville, 8. G. 8. 
Salt, T. 
Sanderson, T. K. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth, rt. hn.G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
Scourfield, Sir J. H. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 
Shute, General 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, F. C. 
Smith, 8. G. 
Smith, W. H. 
Somerset, Lord H. R.C. 
Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Starkey, iu. R. 
Starkie, J. P. C. 
Steere, L. 
Storer, G. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Tennant, R. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thwaites, D. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W.F. 
Torr, 
Tremayne, J. 
Turnor, E. 
Twells, P. 
Walker, T. E. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, hon. F. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Watney, J. 
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Velen Captain 
Wells 
Wethered, T. O. 
Wheelhouse, W.S. J. 
Williams, Sir F. M. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Woodd, B. T. 
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TELLERS. 
Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Winn, R. 


NOES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adam, rt. hon. W. P. 
Allen, W. 8. 

Amory, Sir J. H. 
Anderson, G. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Antrobus, Sir E. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Backhouse, E. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Barclay, A. C. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Bass, A. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, Major F. 
Beaumont, W. B 
Bell, I. L. 

Biddulph, M. 
Biggar, J. G. 

Blake, T. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Brady, J 

Brassey, H. A. 


Bright, rt. hon. J. 

Bristowe, 8S. B. 

Brogden, A. 

Brooks, M. 

Brown, J. C. 

Browne, G. E. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord E. 

Burt, T. 

Butt, I. 

Callan, P. 

Cameron, C. 

Campbell, Sir G. 

Campbell - Bannerman, 
H 


Carington. hn. Col. W. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chadwick, D. 

Chaine, J. 

Chambers, Sir T. 
Cholmeley, Sir H. 
Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Clive, G. 

Cogan, rt. hn. W. H. F. 
Cole, H. T. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, E. 


Cowan, J. 

Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 

Crawford, J. 8. 

Cross, J. K. 

Crossley, J. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dixon, G. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Douglas, Sir G. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dunbar, J. 

Dundas, J. C. 

Earp, T. 

Edwards, H. 

Egerton, hon, Adm. F. 

Ellice, E 

Ennis, N. 

Kans, T. W. 

Ewing, A. O. 

Faweett, H. 

Fay, C. J. 

Ferguson, R. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W. 

Fletcher, I. 

Foljambe, F. J. 8. 

Forster, Sir C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Gladstone,rt. hn. W. E. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. 

Goldsmid, J. 

Gordon, Sir A. H. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gourley, E. T 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Grieve, J 

Hankey, T. 

Harcourt, Sir W. V. 

Harrison, C. 

Harrison, J. F. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Havelock, Sir H. 

Hayter, A. D. 

Henry, M. 

Herbert, H. A. 

Hill, T. R 

Hodgson, K. D. 

Holland, 8. 

Holms, J. 

Holms, W. 

Hopwood, C. H. 

Howard, hn. C. W. G. 

Hughes, W. B. 
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Ingram, W. J. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kenealy, Dr. 
Kennard, Colonel 
Kensington, Lord 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. 
Laing, S. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Laverton, A. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leatham, EF. A. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Leith, J. F. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Lloyd, M. 
Locke, J. 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lusk, Sir A. 
Macdonald, A. 
Macduff, Viscount 
Macgregor, D. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D 
Maitland, J. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D. C. 
Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Maxwell, Sir W. 8. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Montagu, rt.hn. Lord R. 
Morley, 8 
Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Mure, Colonel 
Murphy, N. D. 
Nevill, C. W. 
Noel, E. 
Nolan, Captain 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Byrne, W. R. 
O’Callaghan, hon. W. 
O’Clery, K. 
O'Donoghue, The 
O’Gorman, P. 
O’ Keeffe, J. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Parnell, C. 8, 
Pease, J. W. 
Peel, A. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
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Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Perkins, Sir F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Potter, T. B. 

Price, W. E. 

Ralli, P. 

Ramsay, J. 
Rashleigh, Sir C. 
Rathbone, W. 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reed, E. J. 

Richard, H. 

Ripley, H. W. 
Robertson, H. 
Rothschild, Sir N. M.de 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 

Seely, C. 


Sheil, E. 

Sheridan, H. B. 

Sherriff, A. C. 

Simon, Mr. Serjeant 

Smith, E. 

Stacpoole, Ws 

Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 

Stevenson, J. C. 

Stewart, M. J. 

Stuart, Colonel 

Sullivan, A. M. 

Swanston, A. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 

Tavistock, Marquess of 

Taylor, D, 

Taylor, P. A. 

Temple, rt. hon. W. 
Cowper- 

Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 

Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Hanbury- 

Villiers, rt. hon. C, P. 

Vivian, A. P. 

Vivian, H. H. 

Waddy, S. D. 

Walsh, hon. A. 

Walter, J. 

Waterlow, Sir S. H. 

Watkin, Sir E. W. 

Weguelin, T. M. 

Whalley, G. H. 

Whitbread, 8. 

Whitworth, B. 

Williams, W. 

Wilson, C. 

Wilson, Sir M. 

Yeaman, J. 

Young, A. W. 


TELLERS. 
Martin, P. W. 
Morgan, G. O. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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EXCHEQUER BONDS (£4,080,000) BILL. 
[BILL 89.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Treasury may raise 
£4,080,000 by Exchequer bonds) agreed 
to. 


Clause 2 (Interest on bond and repay- 
ment of principal). 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
take that opportunity of asking the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to give an explana- 
tion of the circumstances under which 
the correspondence between Sir Daniel 
Lange and Lord Granville had been laid 
upon the Table of the House. He pre- 
sumed it had been done by inadvertence ; 
but, in any case, it was a most objec- 
tionable and ill-advised proceeding. The 
letters of Sir Daniel Lange were of a 
private and confidential character, and 
were written to subserve English inte- 
rests; and in consequence of their publi- 
cation, that gentleman had been deprived 
of his position as the British representa- 
tive of the Suez Canal Company. The 
motives which actuated Sir Daniel Lange 
were distinctly expressed in one of his let- 


ters, where, in speaking of his co-opera- 
tion with M. de Lesseps, he said— 


“We have worked together to unite the two 

seas; he for the glory of France, and I for the 
interest of England.” 
In 1871, when the Suez Canal Company 
were in great difficulties for want of suf- 
ficient capital, Sir Daniel Lange urged 
upon M. de Lesseps that he should look 
to Great Britain for the means of raising 
additional capital, and with that view, 
he prepared to concede the entire ma- 
nagement of the Canal to English capi- 
talists, retaining, at the same time, his 
position as President of the Canal in 
France. Sir Daniel Lange, in his pri- 
vate letter to Lord Granville detailing 
this interview, stated that— 


“M. de Lesseps recoiled with aversion from 
this proposition, and declared that he never 
would be a party to the transfer and manage- 
ment of the Canal to other than French hands, 
and trusts to the introduction of a few English 
directors on the French Board, who would share 
the responsibility and strengthen and uphold its 
present management in France, which would de- 
feat the object [of English influence] sought to 
be obtained; at the same time giving an ap- 
pearance of influence, without its actual pos- 
session.” 


{COMMONS} 
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Now he (Mr. Rylands) wished to call 
particular attention to this passage, be- 
cause it proved that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister was not 
justified in supposing that the offer made 
by M. de Lesseps, to place three English 
directors upon the Board, was dictated 
by any desire to promote English influ- 
ence, but on the contrary, as he himself 
said in 1871, it was ‘‘ to give an appear- 
ance of influence, without its actual pos- 
session.” And it was an account of the 
communication to Lord Granville of this 
important conversatiun between himself 
and M. de Lesseps, that Sir Daniel Lange 
had been summarily dismissed from his 
post: he had been sacrificed simply in 
consequence of his devotion to British 
interests, and of the indiscretion of the 
Foreign Office in publishing his confi- 
dential letters. But if that were so, what 
course did the Government intend taking 
in the matter? The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Disraeli) claimed that 
the purchase of these shares would give 
England great influence in the manage- 
ment of the Canal; but would it enable 
the Government to insist upon the re- 
instalment of Sir Daniel Lange in his 
office? That was a fair test of the influ- 
ence which the transaction carried with 
it; but, in any case, it was a remarkable 
fact, that immediately after our having 
paid these £4,000,000, a gentleman, de- 
voted to English interests, was summarily 
dismissed from his office by the President 
of the Canal Company, simply because 
he had sought to promote those interests. 
Before sitting down, there was another 
point to which he (Mr. Rylands) wished 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. In Lord Derby’s despatch of De- 
cember 6th, he instructed Major General 
Stanton to remind the Khedive, in cour- 
teous terms, that the 5 per cent interest 
on the purchase money of the Suez Canal 
shares, as provided in the contract signed 
on the 25th November, formed a ‘ pri- 
mary charge ”’ on the revenues of Egypt; 
and in his reply, General Stanton said that 
he had reminded His Highness that the 
5 per cent guaranteed interest was a pri- 
mary charge upon the revenues of Egypt; 
but, on referring to the contract of the 
25th November, the 5 percent was made 
simply an ordinary charge on the reve- 
nues of Egypt; and he (Mr. Rylands) 
wished to know on what grounds Lord 
Derby had assumed that it was a pri- 
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mary charge upon the Egyptian re- 


venues ? 

Tot CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER repeated the explanation which 
he stated he had already given with re- 
ference to the sum of £200,000 forming 
a primary charge upon the revenues of 
Egypt. With regard to the correspond- 
ence of Sir Daniel Lange, it was not a 
matter upon which he had any official 
knowledge. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the Govern- 
ment had received no communication 
from Sir Daniel Lange, and he therefore 
did not know what he complained of, as 
no Member of the Government was in 

ossession of any statement from him. 
With regard to the correspondence ad- 
dressed to Lord Granville, it was pub- 
lished by no inadvertence, but according 
to the recognized rules which regulated 
the publication of despatches. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
question as it affected Sir Daniel Lange 
could not be adequately discussed upon 
a clause in the Bill before the House, 
and he would, therefore, postpone what 
he had to say in the matter. The dis- 
nissal of that gentleman was lookedupon 
as a matter of great importance, and he 
should have something to say about it on 
a future day. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that the letters of Sir Daniel 
Lange had been published in due course; 
but as he had been in communication 
for some 15 years with that gentleman 
on matters connected with the Suez 
Canal, he could state that these letters 
addressed to the Foreign Secretary were 
marked ‘‘ private and confidential.”’ Yet 
it now appeared from the statement of 
the Prime Minister that it was the regu- 
lar course to publish such letters with- 
out even first communicating with the 
writer. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that they were 
not sent to the present Government, but 
were addressed to Lord Granville. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, but they 
were addressed to him as Foreign Secre- 
tary. Lord Palmerston used to say that 
you took over a Government as you did 
a racehorse, ‘‘ with all its engagements.” 
He could not but think that these letters 
must have been published by inadver- 
tence. [Mr. Disraztr: I beg your par- 
don. It was no inadvertence.] If so, 
it could not be too widely trumpeted 
forth that when a person unconnected 
with the Foreign Office, and not under 
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its superintendence or control, wrote to 
the Foreign Secretary he must expect to 
see his letters printed and laid before 
Parliament without communication with 
him and although his letters might be 
marked “‘ private and confidential.” This 
must be matter for further consideration, 
because the dismissal of Sir Daniel 
Lange bore upon the question of the 
great interest and influence we were said 
to have acquired by the purchase of the 
Canal. He did not approve the manner 
in which the money was proposed to be 
raised under the Bill, because it involved 
the principle of a Sinking Fund without 
previous appropriation, which had been 
so often tried and failed. That point, 
however, was raised last year, and as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had carried 
his measure, there was no great public 
object to be served by discussing the 
same question substantially on the pre- 
sent occasion. Would it not be well to 
state in the Act that the power of bor- 
rowing was not to be exercised in the 
open market? He presumed it was in- 
tended by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that this should be a domestic 
transaction between the National Debt 
Office and the Exchequer, and it might 
be an advantage to embody that in the 
Bill. He understood the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to state that he was about 
to keep this matter out of the annual ac- 
counts, but he saw nothing in the Bill to 
that effect, and he trusted that his right 
hon. Friend had altered his mind. It 
was essential that the entire expenditure 
of the country should be brought within 
the purview of Parliament, and he trusted 
that the £200,000 would distinctly ap- 
pear in the annual account. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that when he spoke of 
keeping outside the finances of the year 
he used a misleading phrase, and did 
not propose to raise £4,000,000 by a 
charge upon taxation within the year, 
or to create stock, but he considered the 
payments would be such as virtually 
to providg the sums required. In point 
of fact, as the Bill was drawn, the 
matter would come regularly on the 
accounts of the year; and when he pro- 
duced the other Bill of which he spoke 
it would be seen that it prescribed a 
form for a Return to be laid before Par- 
liament which would show the nature of 
the transaction and the amount paid off 
from year to year, It might happen 
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that in some years the £200,000 would 
not be forthcoming, and in that case it 
would be a charge upon the revenues of 
the year, and the £200,000 to be re- 
ceived from Egypt would be carried to 
miscellaneous revenue. It was cer- 
tainly intended that these should be 
domestic transactions. At present the 
National Debt Commissioners were in 
funds, as money they had advanced for 
the purpose of the Irish Church was 
being returned and was seeking in- 
vestment, and it would be convenient to 
make use of this money. Although 
strictly bonds would not be obtainable 
to be negotiated, and it was intended 
the National Debt Commissioners should 
hold them, it would not be convenient so 
to tie them up as to render their negotia- 
tion absolutely impossible. The pro- 
posal was that sums making up the 
£4,000,000 should be received from 
the Commissioners at such times as it 
would be convenient to them to pay 
them, and the payment would be made 
on three instalments, two of £1,500,000, 
and the last of £1,000,000. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Duration of bonds and ap- 
plication of 29 & 30 Vict. c. 25, to bonds) 
agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Payment of money raised to 
Consolidated Fund). 


In reply to Mr. GoscuEn, 


THe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was calculated the bonds 
would be redeemed in about 35 years, 
and it was proposed that a certain sum 
should be redeemed every year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that a state- 
ment ought to be produced showing the 
intended operation of the scheme. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would promise that the 
scheme should be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 

Clause agreed to. 


DEPRECIATION OF SILVER, 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to consider and 
report upon the causes of the depreciation of 
the price of silver, and the effects of such depre- 
ciation upon the exchange between India and 
England.” —(Lord Georye Hamilton.) 

And, on March 9, Committee nominated as 
follows: — Mr. Baxrer, Mr. CuristropHEer 
Becxetr Denison, Mr. Goscnen, Mr. Kirkman 
Hopeson, Mr. Huszarp, Lord Grorez Hamit- 
ton, Mr. Massey, Mr. Muiuontanp, Mr. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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Fawoert, Mr. Cavz, Mr. Sxaw, Mr. Hermon, 
and Sir Cuartes Mitits:—Power to send for 
papers, and records; Three to be the 


persons, 
quorum. 


PETITION OF MR. CHARLES HENWOOD. 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That the Petition of Mr. Charles Henwood, 
presented upon the 16th day of February last,* 
be printed and distributed with the Votes.”— 
(Colonel Beresford.) 


[* Henwood, Charles, — Petition of 
Charles Henwood, for inquiry into his 
case to lie upon the Table. | 


Mr. HUNT opposed the Motion. 
The Committee on Petitions had refused 
to print it in the usual way, and it was 
a question whether the usual Order for 
the Petition to lie on the Table should 
not be discharged. He would move to 
that effect, inasmuch as it contained a 
gross libel on an hon. Member of that 
House, and an official who occupied a 
high position in the Admiralty. Beyond 
that, the Petitioner had raised a suit in 
the Courts, which he had withdrawn 
from, and now sought to make the 
House give currency to those libels. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘the Order that the Petition of Mr. Charles 
Henwood do lie upon the Table be read, and 
discharged,” —(Mr. Hunt,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. GOLDSMID thought that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Southwark 
(Colonel Beresford) ought to apologize 
to the House and to the hon. Member 
referred to (Mr. E. J. Reed) for having 
presented a Petition, which the First 
Lord had thought it his duty to cha- 
racterize as “‘ libellous.” 

Mr. E. J. REED said, the allegations 
against himself and Sir Spencer Robin- 
son were of such an unfounded character 
that if he had thought them worth 
notice, he would not have waited for the 
matter being brought before the House 
in that shape. 

CotoneL BERESFORD declined to 
accede to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochester. He asked for simple 
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justice, and if the House declined to 
accept his Motion, other means would 
be taken to secure publicity. 

Captain PIM hoped the House would 

ee to the reception of the Petition. 

e would read the Petition, when— 

Mr. ANDERSON rose to Order. He 
understood that it was the usual course 
to make a Motion that a Petition should 
be read. That had not been done, and 
therefore he hoped the hon. and gallant 
Member would not be allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Petition 
had been referred in the ordinary way 
to the Committee on Petitions,.and that 
Committee had not thought fit to order 
it to be printed. The hon. and gallant 
Member was not out of Order. 

Captain PIM was proceeding to read 
the Petition, when—— 


Notice taken, that Strangers were 
present :— 


Whereupon, Mr. Speaker read the 
Resolution on the subject which was 
adopted by the House last Session, and 
stated that unless otherwise directed by 
the House he should abide by that Re- 
solution. He accordingly, without fur- 


ther debate, put the Question, ‘‘ That 
Strangers be ordered to withdraw.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 6; Noes 
16. 


Forty Members not being present— 


House was adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 6th March, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Posurc Buus—First Reading— 
Exchequer Bonds (£4,080,000) ; Consoli- 
dated Fund (£4,080,000). 


FIRMAN ON REFORMS—THE SUBLIME 
PORTE—THE ANDRASSY NOTE. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL rose to move an 
Address for copies of the Firman on 


Reforms which had lately come from the 
Sublime Porte, and of the Austrian Note 


{Manon 6, 1876} 
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by which it had been followed. The 
noble Lord said, that a paragraph in the 
Speech from the Throne on the opening 
of Parliament gave more importance to 
the disturbances in the Herzegovina 
than language coming from any other 
quarter could impart to them. Having 
recently had a personal opportunity of 
ascertaining the opinions of persons at 
Constantinople qualified to judge, he 
found it to be the opinion of many that 
the Austrian Note was not adapted so 
much to promote tranquillity as to en- 
couragetheinsurgents. That, he thought, 
was erroneous; but however that might 
be, he knew from personal knowledge 
that much uneasiness existed in the 
Danubian Principalities. If the ideas he 
had found to prevail at Bucharest were 
correct, it was now too late to do any- 
thing to calm the existing insurrection ; 
but he thought the circumstances were 
calculated tocall for the utmost vigilance. 
It was not his intention to enter into the 
merits or demerits of what Her Majesty’s 
Government did during the autumn; 
but it appeared to him desirable that 
their Lordships should have before them 
the Papers for which he moved in order 
that they might see how far the Firman 
on Reforms fell short or exceeded what 
was promised by the Sultan. The origin 
of the insurrection was clear to all who 
had studied the Eastern Question. In 
October, 1874, the three great military 
Powers, whose union, however lawful or 
excusable, was always disastrous in its 
consequences to the sovereignty of the 
Porte, assumed an attitude hostile to that 
sovereignty in respect of its European 
Provinces. It was so regarded by the 
Porte; it was so regarded by our Foreign 
Office. Evidently it was one which 
would inevitably excite the races whose 
allegiance was always more or less dis- 
turbed, and it was quite evident at the 
time the debate took place last Session, 
that an insurrection was pending. It 
was not to be supposed that we could in- 
fluence the foreign policy of Russia, nor 
were we in a position either to influence 
the foreign policy of Austria. One 
course, however, remained tous—namely, 
to bring the influence of Berlin, if we 
could, to bear upon those Powers; and 
if that influence were exercised in the 
manner he suggested, it would check the 
influences by which the insurrection in 
the Provinces was supported. He was 
not surprised that there should be mani- 
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fested out-of-doors some vane with 
the insurgents; but he could not see 
that that sympathy could be justified 
on the ground by the sympathy felt 
towards the Greeks or the Poles, or with 
the Southern States of America. He 
thought there was no great object to be 
gained by Europe or by the world at 
large, by the establishment of a King- 
dom of the Herzegovina or a Kingdom 
of Bosnia. Then as to the interests of 
the Turkish bondholders, certainly they 
were not advanced by the continuance of 
the insurrection. It should be remem- 
bered that the insurrection cost the 
Porte £50,000 a-day. If the insurrection 
did not exist that sum would be available 
for the bondholders, and so far the in- 
surgents were the greatest enemies whom 
the bondholders had. It was also urged 
as an argument in favour of the insur- 
rection that ‘‘the sick man’’ had reached 
that point of sickness that his general 
collapse was certain to occur at no dis- 
tant day; but we could not point to a 
single instance in history in which a 
kingdom, no matter how enfeebled, had 
collapsed until external force had been 
brought to bear against it. Then there 
was now an opinion that the occupation 
of the Bosphorus by Russia would be 
harmless; but no one with any know- 
ledge of the subject could be of that 
opinion. The elements on which the in- 
surrection hung were so complex that we 
could not disregard it; the financial em- 
barrassments were a source of tempta- 
tion to those who would destroy the 
Turkish Empire, and at the same time 
those difficulties rendered the Govern- 
ment of the Porte less able to apply its 
attention to resisting attempts on its 
integrity. 


Firman on Reforms— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copies of the firman on 
reforms which has lately come from the 
Sublime Porte, and of the Austrian note by 
which it has been followed.—(Zhe Lord Camp- 
bell.) 


Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he did 
not rise to ask any questions which it 
might be inconvenient for the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary to answer at 
the present moment; but he thought he 
might, without seeking to place the noble 
Earl in any difficulty, ask him for some 
further explanation as to the policy re- 
cently adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in reference to Count Andrassy’s 


Lord Campbell 


{LORDS} 
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Note. Hitherto we had had no explicit 
statement as to the obligations we had 
assumed. As he understood that policy, 
Her Majesty’s Government gave a gene- 
ral approval to the Note, assented to its 
truth, and supported the suggestions 
made in it; but did not bind themselves 
to carry out any particular line of policy 
now or in future, and did not preclude 
themselves from taking any steps which 
the dignity and the interests of this 
country might require. The question 
was not one in respect of which the 
country would be of opinion that a policy 
of non-interference would be best; be- 
cause it could scarcely be held that obli- 
gations which we had undertaken with 
regard to the Christian populations could 
now be evaded, or that they were not as 
binding at the present time as they were 
20 years ago. It should be remembered 
that at that time, when we undertook 
the Crimean War, it was understood that 
there must be an amelioration of the 
condition of those populations if our 
responsibilities were to be satisfied ; and, 
as Mr. Cobden stated in the other House, 
those were obligations not to be evaded. 
Yet these promises on the part of the 
Porte had been notoriously unperformed. 
The Note of Count Andrassy was, in fact, 
an indictment against the Porte for not 
having fulfilled its obligations. In his 
Note Count Andrassy referred to the 
Hatti-Humayoun of 1856 and to the 
Iradé of October last, and recapitulated 
the articles in those documents to show 
that they had been palpably evaded. 
The Hatti-Hamayoun purported to deal 
in a satisfactory manner with the tithe 
question, but that question was open, 
and was a principal cause of irritation up 
to the present moment. The question 
whether the promises contaired in the 
reply of the Porte to Count Andrassy’s 
Note were to be trusted might not be 
very material for third parties to con- 
sider; but it was one in which the 
populations now in insurrection were 
deeply concerned, because they were 
called upon to put down their arms on 
the faith of those promises. He wished 
to ask the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), 
whether he had any objection to produce 
the answer made by the British Govern- 
ment to the communication accompany- 
ing that Note, the communication made 
by the British Government to the Porte 
in support of the Note, and the answer 
of the Porte to that communication ? 
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Toe Eart or DERBY: I do not 
think that my noble Friend who began 
this conversation (Lord Campbell) or 
your Lordships will expect me to follow 
him through those very interesting, but, 
if I may say so without discourtesy, 
rather discursive, remarks which he has 
addressed to your Lordships upon the 
subject of the present position and pos- 
sible future gs og of the Turkish 
Empire. My noble Friend has given 
great care and attention to this subject. 
He has studied it at Constantinople and 
in other European capitals; and he has 
very naturally and properly availed him- 
self of this aa to give us the 
advantage of the information which he 
has obtained and the impressions which 
have been made upon his mind. But, 
my Lords, although it is proper and 
right for my noble Friend to speculate 
on the acts of foreign States in regard 
to those questions now pending, I can- 
not, without impropriety and without in- 
jury to the public service, display the 
same unreserve. I quite agree with 
some of the propositions which my noble 
Friend laid down. Nothing could be 
more natural than that those who are 
threatened with the loss of their money 


should show themselves angry, and 
should seek to revenge themselves by 
favouring the cause of the insurgents. 
But that certainly is not a course likely 


to improve their interests. It would be 
very like what is vulgarly described as 
cutting off your nose to be revenged on 
your face. I also agree with my noble 
Friend that, badly administered as the 
Turkish Empire was and still is, it has 
nevertheless very great resources remain- 
ing. I think it would in the event of a 
life and death struggle put forth a de- 
gree of strength, under the influence of 
religious fanaticism and patriotic senti- 
ment, greater than most people give it 
credit for. But I do not think it neces- 
sary to use any argument to convince 
your Lordships that it is not our inte- 
rest or the interest of the world in gene- 
ral that all Eastern Europe and those 
Provinces inhabited by a mixed popu- 
lation of Mahomedans and Christians 
should be put into a state of disturbance 
and anarchy which would probably end 
in a widespread war of religion and of 
race, and in which all these acts of 
cruelty would be perpetrated which 
fear and fanaticism tend to produce. 
It is clearly not desirable that this 
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question should be settled in that man- 
ner. Therefore, I do not think that 
many people will differ from what was 
said by the noble Earl who spoke last 
(the Earl of Morley) to the effect that 
the position in which we find our- 
selves, and considering our past connec- 
tion with this question, a policy of abso- 
lute non-interference was impossible. 
The noble Earl wishes to know what 
our obligations are under the recent 
correspondence with respect to Count 
Andrassy’s Note. The noble Earl said 
that we have given a general support 
to the Andrassy Note. That we did so, 
and, with some reservations, urged the 
acceptance of that Note on the Porte, 
is quite true; but I think that the 
noble Earl carried his argument a little 
further than he ought, when he said 
that because we had done that we had 
made ourselves responsible for every 
statement in that Note. That is not 
the case. We had nothing to do with 
the framing of that Note. We only saw 
it after it was framed, and when the 
question was practically this — What 
course ought we to take in regard to 
it? Whatever course we might take it 
was certain that the Note would be 
sent to the Porte and would be sup- 
ported by the three great Powers. The 
question was, should the Porte be ad- 
vised to accept or to reject it? As between 
the two alternatives we had no hesitation 
in saying that it was the interest and 
duty of the Porte to accept it. That 
advice we accordingly gave; but beyond 
that we have given no pledge; and 
apart from Treaty obligations of old 
standing, which are not affected by any- 
thing recently said or done, we are as 
absolutely free to act in such a manner 
as our duty and the circumstances of the 
case may require as we were before we 
gave that advice. The noble Earl (the 
Karl of Morley) has reminded us of the 
obligations which we, in common with 
former Governments, are considered to 
owe to the Christian populations of the 
Turkish Provinces. I have no doubt that 
when 20 years ago we guaranteed the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Turkish 
Empire, we acquired the right in the 
case of extreme misgovernment to re- 
monstrate on behalf of oppressed popu- 
lations. I think it does not require 
much argument to prove that. All pro- 
tection involves a certain right of control. 
But, my Lords, there is extreme delicacy 
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and difficulty in endeavouring to lay 
down the precise line of demarcation 
between what may be regarded as a 
proper and reasonable interference and 
what may, however, well merit here the 
appearance of an attempt to over-ride the 
independence of Turkey, which it was 
the very object of the war to maintain. 
I have always held that it is our right 
and duty to watch over the interest of 
the various populations of the Turkish 
Empire, not as setting class against class, 
race against race, Christian against Ma- 
homedan, but looking to the interest of 
all and to those of humanity and jus- 
tice generally. I am sure your Lord- 
ships have no wish that I should go 
more into detail in the absence of the 
Papers which have been asked for, and 
which are in preparation. I hope that 
before long it will be in my power to 
lay them on the Table of the House. 
The present state of the case is this :— 
The Porte, as we all know, has accepted 
the Note of Count Andrassy with some 
reservations ; but which reservations 
refer to questions of detail, and seem 
to be not unreasonable. Neither Russia 
nor Austria—nor any other Power— 
has attempted to interfere between the 
Porte and its subjects in the insurgent 
Provinces, but they have recommended 
certain reforms which, if adopted, will 
tend to prevent any further increase of 
the insurrection, and have given a 
pledge that they will use such moral 
influence as they may possess in favour 
of the restoration of peace, both with 
the insurgents and the inhabitants of 
Servia, Montenegro, and the Princi- 
palities. It is idle to attempt to predict 
to what extent it will be successful influ- 
ence; but, for my own part, I believe 
they are acting with sincerity and in 
good faith, and that they are anxiously 
desirous of preventing the further spread 
of the insurrection. I have been asked 
why the Governments have not inter- 
fered sooner and more effectually ; but 
it is obvious that where two countries 
have a long line of frontier running for 
the most part through a mountainous 
and difficult country, and where on the 
Austrian side there is a population which 
has strong sympathies with the insur- 
gents on the other side, it is not easy 
even with the best will on the part of 
the authorities to enforce an entire neu- 
trality. If 1 wanted an illustration of that 
I should not have to govery far. I should 
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only have to remind your Lordships of 
what took place a few years ago during 
that civil war in Spain which is now 
happily ended. On the side of the 
French authorities there was every de- 
sire to fulfil the obligations which Inter- 
national Law imposed upon them, but 
they were entirely unable to prevent a 
great deal of help being given by Carlist 
sympathizers on the French side of the 
Pyrenees to the combatants on the other 
side of the French frontiers. I do not 
object to the Motion of my noble Friend 
(Lord Campbell) with respect to the 
Papers which he has asked for. But 
with regard to those asked for by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Morley), not 
being aware that he intended to apply 
for them, I must, before giving any 
pledge off-hand, look into them again ; 
though at present I am not aware that 
there will be anything to prevent our 
laying them on the Table. I shall be 
ready at all times to state the course 
which the Government will be prepared 
to take ; but at present I do not see that 
there will be any advantage to the coun- 
try in making further observations on 
the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 
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POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH 
MESSAGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether the 
public will be allowed to supply them- 
selves with telegraph .cards in place of 
those withdrawn ; and, whether, if such 
cards bear a proper stamp, they will be 
collected from the pillar post boxes and 
be sent out as telegraph messages ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that for the reason which he as- 
signed the other day, the telegraph cards 
had ceased to exist; but the telegraph 
message forms, with which the public 
were supplied, could be deposited in 
the pillar post boxes, whence they would 
be collected and despatched. For ob- 
vious reasons the latter were much less 
likely to be mistaken for letters, than 
were the old telegraph cards to be mis- 
taken for halfpenny cards. 


NAVY—COAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HUSSEY-VIVIAN asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
his attention has been directed to a 
paragraph in ‘‘ The Times” of the 29th 
ultimo, in which it is stated that expe- 
riments have been recently made by 
the Officers of the Steam Reserve at 
Portsmouth with certain coals from the 
Monmouthshire collieries, and that they 
have been classified in a certain order of 
merit ; whether the results therein set 
forth are correct; whether it is intended 
to carry through a series of analogous 
experiments upon the leading coals of 
the South Wales coal field; and, whe- 
ther any notice of such intention has 
been or is to be given to the owners of 
steam coal collieries in South Wales ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that 
until his attention was called to the 
paragraph in Zhe Times of the 29th ult. 
he had not seen it. The Admiralty 
directed expected experiments to be 
made by the officers of the Steam Re- 
serve at Portsmouth with certain coals 
from the Monmouthshire collieries for 
their own information, and with no in- 
tention of its reaching any newspaper, 
and how it got into that paper he did not 
know many days before the report reached 
him. He had no intention of instituting 
inquiries into the different collieries in 
Wales, the Admiralty being well aware 
of their quality. Whether the Report 
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should have been produced by the Ad- 
miralty would have been a question for 
consideration ; but as the statement that 
had been published was correct, it would 
be useless to withhold it, andif the hon. 
Member would move for it, it would be 
laid upon the Table. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—CASES 
OF SCURVY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WARD asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is true 
that within the last week two vessels 
have arrived, one at Queenstown and 
the other in London, with an unusual 
number of bad cases of scurvy on board ; 
and, whether itis the intention of the 
Board of Trade to institute an inquiry 
into the causes thereof, and whether the 
result of these inquiries will be laid 
before the House ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY : I sup- 
pose the two cases referred to are the 
West Ridge, of Liverpool, and the 
Prince Rupert, of St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. In both of these cases there were 
several pronounced cases of scurvy. 
Inquiry has already been ordered in 
each case, to be held by the medical 
officers of the Board. Reports will be 
laid on the Table in due course, with 
other Papers, as I lately promised. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
WRENTHAM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COLMAN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether the 
Education Department delayed, from 
the 6th September 1875 to the 21st 
January 1876, to intimate the condition 
of their consent, according to section 23 
of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
to the transfer of the Wrentham British 
School (being the only public Elemen- 
tary School during that period in the 
district) to the Wrentham School Board, 
it having been offered to and accepted 
by the Board; and what was the reason 
for the delay ; whether there is at pre- 
sent any obstacle to the transfer, the 
School Board having, in a letter of the 
ist February, agreed to 


‘relinquish the proposed term or condition of 
the transfer relating to the cost of carrying on 
the School, from the date at which the parish 
first asked for the School Board,” 


as required by their Lordships on the 
21st January 1876; and, whether the 
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ttment, having intimated for the 
__..v ume on the 21st January, that 


“my Lords have not yet determined whether 
the teacher of the National School is entitled to 
a Certificate. Until this point is determined it 
will be obvious that my Lords cannot decide 
whether they are justified in consenting to the 
transfer,” 


intend by their reply to make their 
consent to the transfer of the British 
School to depend on the position of the 
National School; and, if so, whether 
such reply is in accordance with the 
Minute of the Committee of Council of 
Education, dated the 17th July 1871? 
Viscount SANDON : This is a curious 
case, but it may not be amiss that the 
hon. Gentleman should have called 
attention to it, as it will show how 
easily, unless great care is taken, a 
locality may be made under the Act 
of 1870, to bear a double burden for 
its schools. The question is worded 
in such a manner that unless I state 
shortly the facts of the case a most 
erroneous impression might be created 
respecting it. Wrentham is a place 
which had two voluntary schools—one 
being National, and one British—with 
school accommodation considerably in 


excess of what is required by law; both 
had certificated teachers till 1875, when 
the National school engaged an uncer- 
tificated teacher, with the expectation of 


his getting a certificate from Her 
Majesty’s Inspector in January, 1876. 
Two years ago the managers of the 
British school informed the Department 
officially that they intended to close their 
school, having passed a resolution to 
that effect. Upon this the Department, 
following the only possible course (Section 
12 [2] of the Education Act, 1870, not 
applying to this, which was to be a united 
district), issued the usual printed notice 
to the locality, stating that a deficiency 
of school accommodotion for 80 children 
existed, owing to the proposed closing of 
the British school, and that unless that 
accommodation was supplied within six 
months a school board would be ordered 
by the Department for the purpose of 
supplying it. Within the time named 
the requisite accommodation was sup- 
plied by the enlargement of the National 
public elementary school, and therefore 
a school board was not ordered, the 
equipment of the place being complete. 
Information was received some time 
after the place was ordered to provide 
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further accommodation that the British 
school had, after all, not closed its doors 
as it announced it intended to do. There, 
therefore, remained two voluntary public 
élementary schools in the place ; one, the 
enlarged National school, now become 
sufficient for the whole population, the 
other, the British school, which was still 
kept open, and both in receipt of Go- 
vernment annual grants. On the requi- 
sition of a meeting of ratepayers, a 
school board was ordered for Wrentham, 
it being at the same time intimated by 
the Department, in an official letter, that 
the school board, as matters then stood, 
would be unable to set up a school, 
though it would be able to pass bye-laws 
for compulsion, as the Department would 
not be justified in allowing a loan for a 
school, or probably also in allowing a 
Government annual grant to a board 
school, the place having put itself to the 
expense of supplying voluntarily the 
necessary accommodation in accordance 
with the requisition of the Department. 
The school board, when elected, re- 
quested the Department to agree to a 
transfer of the British school to the 
board; and here, in direct reply to a 
part of the Question, I have to say that 
the delay complained of arose principally 
from the National school having lost its 
certificated teacher and from the impos- 
sibility of ascertaining how the school 
would stand till the new master had 
been examined at the annual inspection 
of his school in 1876. If he had failed, 
it would have been a matter for our con- 
sideration whether the National school 
would not have ceased to supply efficient 
education. As it is, the master got his 
certificate in January, so that that part 
of the question is at an end. The obstacle, 
to which the Question alludes, now ex- 
isting to the transfer of the British school 
to the board is this—The sanction of 
the Department is required by the statute 
for every transfer; and the Minute, to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers, only 
bears upon the details of a transfer, and 
not upon the principle of the propriety 
of the transfer itself, respecting which 
the Department cannot divest itself of 
the responsibility under the Act. We 
consider that it would be most unfair, 
and a breach of faith with those who 
have, in compliance with the requisition 
of the Department, supplied the necessary 
school accommodation, by sanctioning 
the transfer of the British school to the 
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board, to throw the burden of the main- 
tenance of that school upon the rate- 
payers generally, the locality having, at 
the bidding of the Department, on the 
announcement that the British school 
was to be given up, provided voluntarily 
elsewhere all the school accommodation 
needed. If we were to consent to such 
acts of injustice, I feel confident that the 
feeling of the country would soon turn 
against the Act of 1870. As itis, both 
the schools in question rank at present 
as public elementary schools ; there is no 
deficiency of accommodation in the lo- 
cality, the Department do not hold them- 
selves justified in assenting tothe transfer, 
but the two voluntary schools at Wren- 
tham will, I trust, go on side by side, as 
they have done, for a long time past, 
supported with the aid of Government 
grants, by those who prefer them, as 
long as they wish to have them. 


Sunday Drinking 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT—POOR 
LAW RELIEF.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman W. M‘ARTHUR 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether that Clause of the 
Elementary Education Amendment Act 
which provides that in cases where con- 
tinuing Poor Law relief is given to pa- 
rents it shall be a condition for the con- 
tinuance of such relief that their children 
shall be kept at school, and that for this 
purpose, when necessary, additional re- 
lief shall be given, is intended to apply 
to cases where relief, owing to purely 
temporary causes, such as illness, is only 
given for a week or two, or for other 
very limited periods ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: I cannot 
say what was the intention of the clause, 
but my opinion undoubtedly is, that 
where relief is given by weekly allow- 
ances, or for a period exceeding the in- 
terval between the meetings of the 
Guardians, the case comes within the 
terms of the Act. If the relief is given 
by the relieving officer on his own dis- 
cretion in cases of sudden or urgent ne- 
cessity, the condition does not apply. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
there is any foundation in the report 
that Her Majesty’s Government has 
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under consideration the nomination of a 
Commissioner who is to act on the Board 
of a Bank which it is sought to create in 
Egypt with the view of facilitating an 
advance of money to the Khedive? 

Mr. DISRAELI : It is true, Sir, that 
a proposal was made by the Egyptian 
Government to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that we should appoint a Commis- 
sioner to act, in the words of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question, ‘‘on the Board 
of a Bank which it is sought to create 
in Egypt;” but on inquiry we found 
that this would involve commercial rela- 
tions between the contemplated: institu- 
tion and Her Majesty’s Government, 
and of course we declined it. Had there 
been a proposal that a Commissioner 
should be appointed to receive certain 
branches of revenue and apply them to 
the redemption of debt, that would have 
been a proposal which might have re- 
ceived our consideration. 


THE SCOTCH FISHERIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If definite in- 
structions are given to the Commanders 
of the Cruisers on the Coast of Scotland 
in regard to their duties towards the 
fishermen ; and, if so, if he will lay upon 
the Table of the House a Copy of the 
Instructions ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that the 
instructions were sent by the Fishery 
Board of Scotland, and the question was 
one rather for the Home Secretary than 
for himself. He might state, however, 
on behalf of his right hon. Friend, that 
there would be no objection to lay a copy 
of the instructions on the Table of the 
House, if it were moved for. 


SUNDAY DRINKING (IRELAND)—RE- 
TURN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN (for Mr. Metpon) 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether he will have any objection to 
lay upon the Table of the House a Re- 
turn giving the number of persons who 
are reported by the police to have en- 
tered the publichouses of Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Londonderry, and other places on 
certain Sundays of the present year, 
giving at the same time the means 
adopted, if any, for ensuring that the 
same persons were not counted as 
different individuals on entering different 
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publichouses or on re-entering the same 
house ? 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, he would be happy to lay 
before the House all the information on 
this subject which had been furnished to 
him by the Constabulary. The Returns 
might not be precisely accurate, but he 
believed that, generally speaking, they 
would be found to be substantially cor- 
rect. 


RETURNS AS TO THE COURT OF 
SESSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, When Returns “‘ Court of Session 
(Scotland) Litigated Cases,” moved for 
on the ist day of June 1875, presented 
on the 1ith day of August, and ordered 
to be printed on the 13th day of August, 
would be in the hands of Members ? 

Tar LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, that the delay occurred owing to 
an inaccuracy in the information re- 
ceived, but that the Returns would 
shortly be ready. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—UNSEA- 
WORTHY SHIPS—FOREIGN NATIONS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. WILSON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether any fur- 
ther Communications have been received 
from Foreign Countries in reply to the 
Circular Despatch from the Foreign 
Office, dated the 3rd day of February 
1875, on the subject of the Transfer of 
Unseaworthy ships to Foreign Flags, 
answers to which Circular were printed 
in a Return, headed Unseaworthy Ships 
(Transfer), and dated the 10th day of 
August 1875? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, further communications had 
been received from Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, and Nicaragua. Of these, 
Denmark was legislating to prevent the 
use of unseaworthy ships, and the Swe- 
dish and Norwegian Governments were 
conferring with Maritime Powers about 
the transfer of unseaworthy ships to her 
flag; and the five South American Re- 


publics had all instructed their Consular. 


agents to carry out our suggestion, that 
no transfer should be made without sur- 
vey. These, together with the more 
important communications already laid 
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on the Table, were, on the whole, satis- 
factory. 


PARLIAMENT — PETITION OF MR. 
WILLIAM HENWOOD—EXCLUSION OF 
STRANGERS.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it right to 
call the attention of the House to a pro- 
ceeding which occurred at the last sitting 
of the House. It will be in the recol- 
lection of the House that in the last 
Session a Resolution was agreed to, after 
much discussion, by which the ancient 
practice requiring the exclusion of 
Strangers on notice being taken of their 
attendance was suspended. That Reso- 
lution has not been renewed during the 
present Session or made a Standing 
Order of the House. Early on Saturday 
morning last an hon. Member took notice 
that Strangers were present, and it 
seemed to me that, after the House had 
deliberately discontinued its former 
practice, I was bound to consider, until 
otherwise instructed, that the new prac- 
tice was henceforth to be observed. The 
House is aware that many Resolutions 
concerning matters of practice and order 
have been observed as binding without 
being renewed. I accordingly read to 
the House the Resolution of the 31st of 
May, 1875, and proceeded to put the 
Question for the withdrawal of Strangers 
in the terms of that Resolution. I then 
stated to the House the circumstances 
under which I'deemed it my duty to give 
effect to that Resolution, but I think it 
proper that the House should have an 
opportunity of more fully declaring its 
purpose and determining whether the 
Resolution shall continue to be observed. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, after 
what you have said, I think it most con- 
venient to say I will take ‘an early op- 
portunity of consulting the House upon 
this subject. 


EXCHEQUER BONDS (£4,080,000) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

[pitt 89.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving that the Bill be now 
read the third time, said, his object in 
moving the stage so early was to enable 
the Bill to be sent to the other House to 
be passed, so as to complete the matter 
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within the prescribed time. He men- 
tioned on Friday last, when the Bill 
passed through Committee, the dates at 
which it was proposed that the payments 
should be made. The first would be on 
the 10th of this month, and it was neces- 
sary, in order to enable the Government 
to meet that payment, that the Bill should 
pass before that date. Some misunder- 
standing appeared to prevail, owing, he 
thought, to his not giving a proper ex- 
planation at the time as to the nature of 
the arrangement which was contem- 
plated; and he was asked how these 
Exchequer Bonds were to be issued ? It 
was proposed that Exchequer Bonds for 
various sums should be issued; that 
they should fall due at different periods 
year by year; that they should bear in- 
terest at 33 per cent, and that they 
should be issued, not to the market 
generally, but to the National Debt 
Commissioners, who would have con- 
siderable sums of money available in 
their hands at the present time, in con- 
sequence of the repayment of the monies 
which they were authorized to advance 
for the purposes of the Irish Church. 
At the time when the arrangement was 
originally proposed, in December last, a 
scheme was proposed, showing how the 
matter would work, and although it 
slightly differed from that which the 
Government now intended, it sufficiently 
explained the nature of the operation. 
The proposal was, that a sum of £200,000 
a-year should be set aside to redeem the 
debt of £4,100,000, the sum in round 
numbers to be paid for the purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares and the expenses, 
and it was calculated that the Debt 
would be extinguished in 37 years by 
the payment partly of interest and partly 
of capital. In the first year £200,000 
would pay £143,500 of interest on capi- 
tal and leave £56,500 with which to pay 
off bonds. In the following year there 
would be a smaller interest to be paid 
on capital and a larger amount would be 
available for the bonds until the 36th 
year, when £11,000 only would be re- 
quired for interest and £118,000 for 
bonds. Since then the Government had 
determined that it would be better to 
pay off the bonds half-yearly instead of 
yearly, and the effect would be some- 
what to the advantage of the Treasury ; 
although the change would somewhat 
disturb the transaction, and make the 
practical settlement somewhat longer; 
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and he also hoped that it would fiat be 
thought necessary to issue £4,08 
bonds, but simply £4,000,000,, paying 
£80,000 out of the surplus of tle ear. 
In point of fact, according to the’Lable 


which he had now in his hand, it ‘was * 


proposed that the payment should be 
made in March and September, and that 
the first payment should be made in 
September next, and the last payment in 
March, 1912. The matter was one of a 
purely financial character, and would be 
best discussed when they came to consider 
the financial condition of the country. As 
he had said, it was not intended that these 
bonds should be put upon the market. 
They would be held by the National 
Debt Commissioners, and would bring 
them 3} percent. It would be a good 
interest to them, and would not be lost 
to the nation, because they were in fact 
paying the interest on behalf of the 
Savings Banks deposits. The arrange- 
ment was similar in principle to what 
had been done in like cases before, with 
the difference that Exchequer Bonds 
were to be employed instead of Ter- 
minable Annuities. The Exchequer 
Bonds had two advantages—they dis- 
tinguished between the amount of prin- 
cipal and the amount of interest, and 
though these securities were not in- 
tended to be negotiated, they could, in 
the case of any emergency, be nego- 
tiated. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


Mr. DODSON thought the principle 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to pursue was a right one— 
namely, that he should only provide for 
the capital amount, and that the ex- 
penses. should be paid out of revenue. 
‘When, however, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made his first statement it 
was understood that there was included 
in this £4,000,000 a further sum which 
was for payment of expenses, and he 
(Mr. Dodson) should like to know whe- 
ther, in accordance with the principle 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was now pursuing, that sum ought to be 
paid out of revenue and notprovided for 
by way of loan? He had intended to take 
that opportunity of asking the right hon. 
Gentleman a question concerning the 
production of Mr. Cave’s Report, or at 
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least the communication to the House 
of the substance of the information 
which Mr. Cave had furnished to the 
Government; but as he understood there 
would be another Bill in connection with 
the subject of the Suez Canal shares 
shortly before the House, and that by 
that time Mr. Cave would probably have 
returned to England, he should defer 
porting any questions. He should like, 

owever, to know when the Bill to which 
he alluded would be introduced, and 
when Mr. Cave might be expected 
home? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I agree with 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Chester (Mr. Dodson) that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has made a great im- 
provement in the Bill by his proposal to 
take the larger part of the commission 
by way of Vote in a Supplemental Esti- 
mate, and not in the form of a loan. 
There is still, however, a small part of 
the commission to be borrowed. It is 
proposed to borrow £20,000 and to vote 
£80,000, and I hold that the whole com- 
mission ought to be voted by the House. 
I should like to know something about 
another small sum which was mentioned 
by my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he computed 


the exact sum payable to the Khedive 
at £3,976,000, and raised the sum to 
£3,980,000, for the sake, as he said, of 


round numbers. It is a small sum, but 
I think the uniform principle is, that 
when a large sum is voted by this House, 
to vote the exact amount under that par- 
ticular head, and not to vote a lump esti- 
mate for any supposed expenses. I do 
not desire to enter at large, although I 
should be quite entitled to do so, upon 
the subject of the Canal; but I wish to 
refer to one point which was alluded to 
the other night and to another which has 
arisen from something that has been 
said to-night. I will take first the point 
that has been raised to-night. In an- 
swer to the Question of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright), it has been stated by the Prime 
Minister that the Government have re- 
fused the proposal of the Pacha of Egypt 
to appoint a Commissioner to superintend 
and to participate in the proceedings of 
a bank which it is proposed to found in 
Egypt in some kind of connection with 
the Government. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have declined, and I have not the 
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least hesitation in saying the answer of 
Her Majesty’s Government will convey 
a sense of considerable relief to the 
ublic mind. But unfortunately, as has 
Shen observed by an ancient poet— 


“ Medio de fonte leporum, 
Surgit amari aliquid.” 


The right hon. Gentleman did not allow 
us to enjoy the comfort which he ad- 
ministered for any length of time, for he 
proceeded to sketch out another extreme, 
which, if it were proposed, Her Majesty’s 
Government would be in a condition to 
entertain. I hope it will not be thought 
that I am premature in calling attention 
to the very slight and at the same time 
appalling outline of the scheme which it 
is proposed to substitute for the scheme 
of the Khedive. I shall be glad if any 
explanation is given which will remove 
the difficulties and apprehensions which 
we may feel in connection with it. Let 
me say that while I can understand the, 
motives connected with recent transac- 
tions which have led Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to feel that it may be matter 
of importance, for reasons connected with 
their own conduct and proceedings, to 
bolster up Egypt, I think that in the 
whole of that matter they are treading 
upon tender ground. Thisis a question 
on which the public mind is extremely 
sensitive, and unless they are very 
cautious in the proceedings they adopt 
they may bring serious consequences on 
Parliament and on themselves. The 
scheme which the right hon. Gentleman 
has described as one which might be en- 
tertained we know nothing of, except 
from the language which was used. I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he was not disposed to entertain 
—[Mr. Disrazti: Consider. |—I am glad 
to be corrected, but we mean the same 
thing, though I think “ consider” goes 
rather farther than ‘‘entertain.” “Whe- 
ther it goes farther or not, the proper 
course is to take the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own word, and not the word which 
my imperfect recollection substituted for 
it. He said that the Government would 
not be indisposed to consider a proposi- 
tion of the Khedive’s, that they should 
appoint a Commissioner to be the re- 
ceiver of certain branches of the revenue 
of Egypt, whose special office would be 
to apply those branches to the liquida- 
tion and payment of the calls arising 
upon a portion of the Egyptian Debt. 
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It immediately suggested itself to my 
mind, What is to be the position of this 
fortunate or unfortunate Commissioner ? 
I will imagine myself, for the sake of 
argument, discharging, or attempting to 
discharge, the duties of the Commis- 
sioner: I set out to Alexandria armed, 
or not armed, as the case may be, with 
a plentiful following of financial and 
diplomatic secretaries. When I get to 
Alexandria I obtain a comfortable lodg- 
ment, and wait there to receive certain 
money which is to be brought tome. I 
am told that it constitutes the proceeds 
of the customs of Alexandria. When 
this money is brought to me my diffi- 
culties begin. How am I to know, being 
Commissioner for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that this money constitutes the 
proceeds and the whole proceeds of the 
customs of Alexandria? If I am only to 
be there to receive what I am told con- 
stitutes the proceeds of the customs of 
Alexandria, then it seems to me that the 
appointment of this Commissioner may 
only be what I am sure is not desired by 
Her Majesty’s Government—a mask 
under which Egypt, or the agents and 
advisers of the Egyptian Government, 
may inveigle the British public fur- 


ther with reference to Egyptian finance. 
Upon that consideration I am com- 
pletely at the mercy of those who bring 
me the money—when they please, how 
they please, and in what quantity they 


please. I have no means of knowing 
whether it represents the customs of 
Alexandria. If the Commissioner is to 
be really responsible he must have the 
means of knowing what his revenue is, 
and that the money brought to him 
really represents the entire revenue 
levied under the head on which it has 
been paid. It is impossible that he can 
have that knowledge, unless he is na- 
turally entrusted in every material and 
substantial respect with the levying of 
that revenue. For my part, I cannot 
conceive how there can be a fallacy in 
that method of looking at the case. If 
the Egyptian Government were to send 
a Commissioner to England, and that 
gentleman were to receive the customs 
at the port of London and apply them 
to a specific purpose, he would have 
no difficulty in ascertaining the amount 
from our system of accounts; but I 
do not at all feel the same assur- 
ance with regard to Alexandria. I 
should, therefore, wish to know whether, 
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if the proposition for the appointment of 
such a Commissioner be entertained, the 
right hon. Gentleman means the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner who would 
really have such an effective control over 
all arrangements and the mode of ac- 
counting for these revenues that he could 
guarantee to us the receipt of the whole, 
that it might be applied to the purpose 
in view? If this is what it does mean, 
it appears to me that we are only shifting 
the difficulty one step further; because 
in that case our Commissioner is to take 
into his hands the administration of a 
very important portion of the govern- 
ment of Egypt; so that the measures 
which we may think necessary as a 
matter of prudence to cover the proposal 
which we are to consider may entail upon 
us still greater difficulties and mix us up 
still further with a heavier responsibility 
for a portion of the internal government 
of Egypt. When we have begun with 
one portion of the internal government 
of Egypt we may pass on to another. 
We may come to occupy the entire 
ground by series of degrees not difficult 
to contemplate, and possibly this may 
have been in the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman the other night, when he said 
that while the people of this country 
would view the diminution of the Empire 
with horror, they would see it increased 
without dissatisfaction. I now wish to 
refer to the dismissal of Sir Daniel 
Lange. I must go back to the contro- 
versy with respect to the publication of 
these letters. My opinion is that the 
publication of these letters was an inad- 
vertence. They were addressed to the 
Secretary of State in confidence ; but I 
am not disposed to blame either the 
Government or the Foreign Secretary, 
because the preparation of these docu- 
ments necessarily takes place in an office. 
It is impossible that the whole manu- 
scripts can be revised by the Foreign 
Secretary, and it may be that, through 
the mistake of some official, these letters 
came before him without the important 
appendage of ‘‘ Private and confiden- 
tial’? which was marked upon them. 
Now, with regard to Sir Daniel Lange, 
I cannot help saying, that there is no 
individual next to M. de Lesseps himself 
who has been more essentially associated 
with the whole history of this great 
enterprize, and with all its struggles in 
the period of its most formidable diffi- 
culties, than Sir Daniel Lange. I know 
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the untiring zeal and ardour with which 
this gentleman has laboured to dispose 
the public mind of England in favour of 
this project. In company with M. de 
Lesseps he held 22 meetings in the great 
centres of commercial industry, and the 
effect of these meetings was to satisfy M. 
de Lesseps that however the Government 
at that moment might, unfortunately, be 
indisposed to the prosecution of the en- 
terprize, the commercial public perfectly 
understood its beneficial character, and 
would take full advantage of it in the 
event of its being carried into effect. It 
was, therefore, with a feeling of painful 
surprise that I heard of Sir Daniel 
Lange’s dismissal. Of course, we have 
nothing to do with the dismissal of an 
officer of the Canal under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but I maintain that in this 
case the circumstances are not ordinary. 
This is the moment when we have been 
told that it is necessary for us to obtain 
a paramount influence and effective con- 
trol over the Suez Canal. We have just 
paid £4,000,000 for the purpose of in- 
troducing England to the responsibilities 
and duties of this great undertaking, 
and yet this is the very moment chosen 
by the administrative Council in Paris 
and M. de Lesseps as Director-in-Chief 


to dismiss Sir Daniel Lange. Sir Daniel 
Lange is said to be dismissed on account 
of those letters marked ‘Private and 
confidential’? addressed to Lord Gran- 


ville seven years ago. I will only say I 
think it unfortunate that those letters 
have been published without the privity 
of Sir Daniel, who under the circum- 
stances has a great title to the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. In 
fact, I would suggest that the command- 
ing influence we have acquired over the 
Suez Canal shall be at once exercised— 
and it cannot be more becomingly or 
more beneficially exercised than by the 
friendly intervention of Her Majesty’s 
Government with M. de Lesseps and his 
colleagues on the Council at Paris in 
order to procure by amicable means the 
reinstatement of Sir Daniel Lange. His 
sole offence is that he has been too 
English in his feelings, for the plea of 
official irregularity is but a poor pretext 
for the dismissal of a man who has had 
more to do with the making of the Canal 
than any one except M. de Lesseps him- 
self. I must, however, look for another 
reason for the dismissal of Sir Daniel 
Lange. It is complained that he com- 
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municated with the late Government in 
a manner which betrayed too much 
leaning towards his own country, and 
too much English prejudice. I know 
that the official objection was, that these 
were unauthorized communications ; but 
my belief is that the spirit of official 
pedantry cannot be so predominant in 
the Council of the Canal that this is the 
real reason. My opinion is, that the 
real reason was a little self-assertion on 
the part of M. de Lesseps. M. de Lesseps 
has read plenty of articles in the English 
newspapers ; he has read the speeches of 
the ardent and glowing admirers of this 
transaction in its substance as well as its 
form. He was threatened with deposi- 
tion from that throne on which he sits 
administering the supreme control of the 
affairs of the Canal, and it is not unna- 
tural that he should say—‘‘It is time 
for me to show the English Government 
and the English Press, and the world at 
large, that I intend to be master of my 
own house.” If that was his intention, 
he could not possibly have adopted a 
more convenient and effective method of 
proving the reality of the power which 
he wields, and its complete concentration, 
in his own hands—his determination 
that this country shall not cease either 
the control of this enterprize, or the in- 
fluence in the conduct of its affairs which 
has been the result of these proceedings, 
than by this sudden and, I think, not 
very courteous dismissal of this most 
zealous, most indefatigable, and, I 
believe, able and faithful agent of the 
Company. I hope the Government will 
consider this matter. The people of this 
country cannot fail to perceive that it 
has a direct and serious besring upon 
the existence of English influence. Sir 
Daniel Lange has been guilty of no 
offence that I am aware of, except that 
he loved his country a little too well, 
and was anxious that she should obtain 
a greater influence over the Canal. I am 
certain it is a matter of great satisfaction 
to all who are interested in the subject 
of the Suez Canal, if any hope is held 
out that this gentleman is to receive any 
—I will not say any compensation or 
reparation—but if any measures are to 
be taken with respect to him, which will 
have the effect of removing the conse- 
quences of the blow that has fallen upon 
him. * There is yet another matter with 
regard to which I want to make a request 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It is this— 
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No contradiction has been given by the 
Government to the statement which 
reached us some time ago from the East, 
with regard to the new arrangements 
between M: de Lesseps and Colonel 
Stokes on the subject of the surtax, and 
I am very anxious that the Government 
should, at the earliest opportunity, 
explain to us the particulars of the ar- 
rangement, and the exact operation of 
that charge which has been made in 
respect to the trade of the Canal. AsI 
read the figures—and my computations 
are not founded upon as large informa- 
tion as theirs—the effect of the charges 
will be to impose an increased burden, 
and a prolongation of the burden upon 
the trade passing through the Canal. If 
that be so, naturally the country will 
again be surprised at the operation of 
this new and commanding influence 
which we are constantly told we have 
acquired. But I speak subject to cor- 
rection: my only request is, that correct 
information may be given us through 
the kindness of the Government at as 
early a period as may be convenient. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman commenced by 
attributing to us some financial projects 
which were purely imaginary. An in- 
quiry was addressed to me which I an- 
swered in frankness and without cir- 
cumlocution, adding an observation which 
I felt it my duty to make, and which I 
was authorized to make. The right hon. 
Gentleman then creates a project or 
scheme of which he has no proof, and 
dissects and criticizes it at considerable 
length. Sir, I must protest against the 
introduction of imaginary projects on 
matters of this importance, precipitating 
events, arriving at premature conclu- 
sions, and not at all advancing the pro- 
gress of Public Business in this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to think 
that, when negotiations are proceeding, 
whether with respect to the Suez Canal, 
or in answer to requests made by a 
foreign Potentate, he is at liberty to 
make comments which, I think, every 
man of sense and temper must feel may 
be productive of very injurious conse- 
quences. I cannot, therefore, gratify 
the curiosity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon the first point, on which he 
dwelt at so much length. I think it will 
not be convenient to the public service 
to go further than I have gone upon 
this topic. I can only say that Her 
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Majesty’s Government will enter into no 
arrangements for sending Commissioners 
to Egypt or any other country, unless 
they believe that the course they are 
taking is for the public advantage, and 
they will guard the public interests en- 
trusted to them to the best of their 
ability. With regard to the incident 
of Sir Daniel Lange, upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman also commented 
at length, I can only judge of it as 
others do, so far as Sir Daniel Lange is 
concerned, from the public journals. 
The right hon. Gentleman hints that we 
should make Sir Daniel Lange some 
compensation; but Sir Daniel Lange 
has made no communication to the Go- 
vernment, and no complaint has reached 
us from him upon the point mentioned 
by the right hon. Gentleman. I believe 
Sir Daniel Lange to be an estimable 
and able man, and in this matter of the 
Suez Canal he has rendered service, 
and I should be glad to protect his 
interests as I would any other of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. If he makes any 
communication to the Government he 
will be listened to with attention. But 
at present we are in total ignorance of 
the feelings of Sir Daniel Lange; he 
has made no complaint, and has not 
placed himself in communication with 
us. I may say that I do know pri- 
vately that a personal communication 
has been made by M. Charles Lesseps to 
our Ambassador at Paris; and certainly 
so far as regards the feelings enter- 
tained towards Sir Daniel Lange and 
the explanation of his withdrawal from 
the partial management of the Canal, 
those feelings were not of a hostile, 
but were of a conciliatory, character. I 
should hope, indeed, that explanations 
may be given which will be generally 
satisfactory; and perhaps we shall find 
that the right hon. Gentleman has been 
unnecessarily alarmed with respect to 
Sir Daniel Lange. As to the passages 
published from Sir Daniel Lange’s 
letters, the propriety of which publica- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman chal- 
lenged so severely, I repeat that these 
letters did not appear through inad- 
vertence. The question whether they 
should be published or not was well 
considered, and they were published ac- 
cording to the rules and accepted regu- 
lations of our Foreign Office. There 
are five despatches of Sir Daniel Lange 
addressed to the distinguished statesman 
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who was then Secretary of State, and a 
Colleague of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They were not all “‘ private and confi- 
dential.” Two of them are not so 
marked, and they are the most impor- 
tant. They were considered necessary 
to give the House a clear conception 
and complete history of the relations of 
this country with the Suez Canal, and 
of the previous negotiations which had 
occurred in this country respecting it. 
Moreover, the letters were submitted to 
the distinguished Colleague of the right 
hon. Gentleman before they were pub- 
lished. Having received his sanction, 
and no complaint of their publication 
having been made by Sir Daniel Lange, 
I am still in hopes that the right hon. 
Gentleman has taken a perverted view 
of these transactions—that ultimately it 
will be found that Sir Daniel Lange has 
not suffered from the publication of the 
letters as the right hon. Gentleman 
supposes, and that he may be restored 
to the position he held in connection 
with the Canal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asks for some further information 
as to the result of the negotiations be- 
tween Colonel Stokes and M. de Lesseps 
respecting the surtax on the navigation 
of the Canal. As Colonel Stokes is al- 


most daily, I may say hourly, expected 
in England, I think the House will feel 
it would be but fair to us to have the 
advantage of conferring with Colonel 
Stokes before we have any debate in 


Parliament upon this subject. Let me 
also remind the House that these nego- 
tiations between Colonel Stokes and M. 
de Lesseps respecting the surtax and 
other matters connected with the Canal 
cannot be decided by the mere will of 
Colonel Stokes and M. de Lesseps ; they 
must be submitted to the signatory 
Powers represented at the International 
Convention upon the Canal which met 
at Constantinople ; and though I antici- 
pate no difficulty, this is an affair which 
requires some time. The comity of nations 
requires that we should not attempt to de- 
cide these things without duly consulting 
the Powers concerned. Ithink, therefore, 
it will be on the whole more beneficial 
to discuss the question when it is com- 
pletely settled rather than prematurely. 
At the same time, when Colonel Stokes 
comes over, and we have the documents 
in our hands, we shall be glad to give 
information and enter into explanations, 
on the understanding that we do so pro- 
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visionally, subject to the ultimate ac- 
ceptance and ratification of the terms by 
the other Powers. These, I think, are 
the three points noticed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I protest against his 
imaginary project respecting the conduct 
and duties of the Commissioners whom, 
he says, we are going to send to Egypt. 
I hope that, notwithstanding the dark 
view he takes, the relations between the 
Suez Canal Company and Sir Daniel 
Lange are not of that tyrannical charac- 
ter which he indicates ; and with regard 
to the negotiations respecting the sur- 
tax, I think the House, and even the 
right hon. Gentleman, will feel that our 
discussion on this subject had better be 
postponed till Colonel Stokes returns and 
the Papers are in our possession. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that be- 
fore the Bill was read a third time he 
was anxious to express his regret at the 
manner in which the financial part of 
the operation had been carried out by 
Her Majesty’s Government. He con- 
fessed that while fully recognizing the 
necessity. of preserving our access to 
India and the desirability of assisting a 
friendly Power, he was unable to see in 
what manner we should have acquired 
any additional power by the purchase of 
the reversion of these shares; but even 
supposing that it was desirable to pur- 
chase the shares, the manner in which 
the operation was effected seemed to him 
open to very grave objection. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, said that the Government 
could not go to the Bank of England, 
because the Bank was by law forbidden 
to lend money to the Government. But 
that was no answer to the right hon. 
Gentlemen (Mr. Lowe and Mr. Glad- 
stone), who urged that the Government 
would have done well to consult the 
authorities of the Bank, and if they had 
done so, they would certainly have ob- 
tained the money on much more favour- 
able terms. It had been supposed that 
the intention, in the first instance, 
must have been that some mercantile 
house should purchase the shares for the 
£4,000,000, contracting at the same time 
to re-sell them to the Government at an 
advance of £100,000. If that had been 
done, and if Parliament had really been 
free to act, the case would have been 
very different. But as the operation 
was actually carried out, it was a simple 
loan to Government at 15 per cent. 
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Now, what was the state of the money 
market at the time? The purchase was 
made on the 25th November, at which 
time the rate of interest was very low, 
and money very plentiful. The Times 
City Article of the 24th of November 
said— 

“The figures continue daily to droop, and are 
now quoted at 2% to 4. Money in large amounts 
has been returned on the banks by borrowers, 
who could find no profitable employment at all 
for it, and the rates charged for the day-to-day 
loans against the security of Government stock 
are purely nominal. To the great increasing 
abundance of money is due mainly the rise re- 
ferred to in Consols through the purchases of 
bankers, who see no prospect at present of pre- 
venting their surplus balances from becoming 
troublesomely large. 


But then the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
said—‘‘ Oh, but the firm which lent us 
the money would of course have to 
sacrifice securities, and in doing so 
might easily lose even the whole of the 
24 per cent commission.” That was no 
doubt the impression under which the 
right hon. Gentleman acted; but if he 
had consulted any confidential adviser in 
the City, that idea would have been dis- 
pelled; and he thought he was speak- 
ing quite within bounds when he said 


that if the proper course had been 
adopted the money might easily have 
been borrowed without paying any com- 
mission at all. We had been told that 


this was a very small matter. Economy 
was, no doubt, just now at a discount. 
A great deal, however, might be done 
with £100,000. He trusted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
came to submit his Budget, would be 
able to look upon £100,000 as being a 
matter of very little consequence ; but it 
was not so mush the amount of money 
which had been lost as the humiliating 
fact that England should at this moment 
be borrowing money at 15 per cent. 
Her Majesty’s Government seemed to 
have thought there was a necessity for 
secrecy in the matter. There was no 
need for secrecy; there was a great 
need for publicity. And that brought 
him to the second aspect of the question, 
in which, also, as it seemed to him, Her 
Majesty’s Government were seriously to 
blame. As soon as the purchase was 
made they ought surely to have an- 
nounced it publicly. Why, if arailway 
company declared a dividend, the fact 
was at once made known; if atelegraph 
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cable was broken, the public were at 
once informed. Yet here was an opera- 
tion which must necessarily have had a 
great effect on prices, yet it was kept a 
secret ; and those who were in the secret 
were enabled to make large profits at 
the expense of the public. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government did not deny 
that there were gigantic speculations, 
but he said that they were in conse- 

uence of telegraphic orders from Grand 

airo. But suppose they were, that did 
not affect the broad question at all. 
With regard to Mr. Cave’s Report he did 
not know how far the telegraphic sum- 
mary of it which had recently appeared 
wasauthentic. [The Cuancextor of the 
Excuequer: Not atall.] Before sitting 
down he would like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to reconsider some of the advice 
which he had tendered to the Khedive. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Khedive had fallen into the error of 
parting with valuable and improving 
property for too low a price. He (Sir 
John Lubbock) ventured to say that the 
Khedive had done exactly the reverse. 
Many a man in this country had brought 
himself into pecuniary difficulties by 
borrowing money at 4 and 5 per cent to 
buy land which only paid 2 or 3. The 
Khedive was one of the largest land- 
holders in the world; he was pro- 
bably the largest farmer in the world, 
and one of the largest manufacturers 
and merchants, and these gigantic opera- 
tions were carried on to a great extent 
by means of capital borrowed at a high 
rate of interest. In conclusion, he would 
only say—and he did so with regret— 
that whether this purchase was wise 
in itself or not, the manner in which 
it was carried out gave an unfortunate 
opportunity for speculation, and im- 
posed an unnecessary expense upon the 
country. 

Mr. MONK said, that in the publica- 
tion of the despatches of Sir Daniel 
Lange it appeared that some letters 
marked ‘‘ Private and confidential ”’ had 
been published as well as those not so 
marked. He would like to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
first, whether, when Papers were marked 
‘¢ Private and confidential,” it was usual 
to publish those so marked; and, se- 
condly, whether it was usual to publish 
them without communicating with the 
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writer? He heard with surprise from 
the Prime Minister, if he understood him 
rightly, that Lord Granville had given 
his consent to the publication of those 
letters. If so, he was convinced that 
Lord Granville must have felt satis- 
fied that no injury could have ac- 
crued to Sir Daniel Lange. But, so far 
as appeared, the publication of those 
letters was most indiscreet. There were 
in the letters expressions which might 
have wounded the feelings of M. de Les- 
seps; but the whole correspondence did 
honour to Sir Daniel Lange, as an 
Englishman who had at heart the inte- 
rests of his country, and at the same time 
faithfully represented the interests of the 
Company. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I have only one observation to make 
on the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government. In 
speaking of the despatches addressed by 
Sir Daniel Lange to Lord Granville, the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that a copy 
of those despatches was sent to Lord 
Granville, and that it was with his con- 
sent they had been published. It is true 
that a copy of the despatches was sent to 
Lord Granville, but Ihave not been ableto 


ascertain the circumstances under which 
it was sent, whether as a matter of 
courtesy or in accordance with the usual 


practice of the Foreign Office. But it is 
entirely a mistake to suppose that if the 
despatches were sent, Lord Granville was 
consulted as to their publication. No 
expression of opinion from Lord Gran- 
ville was expected or asked; and Lord 
Granville would have gone entirely out 
of the way if he expressed any opinion 
as to the propriety of the publication or 
not. So far as my information goes, 
there was nothing in the despatches sub- 
mitted to Lord Granville by the Govern- 
ment to show that they were private and 
confidential. Ifthe House wishes, after 
having an opportunity of seeing Lord 
Granville, I can lay further information 
on the subject before it ; but this I can 
state at once—that Lord Granville took 
no responsibility, nor was he expected 
to take any, in the matter of the publi- 
cation. 

Mr. DISRAELT: I did not for a mo- 
ment wish to intimate that Lord Gran- 
ville underwent any responsibility by 
reading those despatches, but only that 
it was usual for the Foreign Office to 
submit despatches which it had received 


Mr. Monk 
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to alate Foreign Secretary, and when 
they are submitted he has certainly an 
opportunity of objecting to their publi- 
cation. 

Mr. LOWE said, he wished to say a 
word or two upon the subject of these 
despatches. It seemed to him that a 
very extraordinary doctrine had been 
see 9 by the Prime Minister, 

ome of these despatches were ‘“‘ private 
and confidential,” and the right hon. 
Gentleman said that they had been pub- 
lished by the Government notwithstand- 
ing. The meaning of that was, that the 
Government received information, given 
on the express condition by the infor- 
mant, that it should be ‘ private and 
confidential,” and then, having gained 
the advantage of that information, as- 
sumed to itself the right to break the 
condition on which the information had 
been given, and thus subjected the per- 
son who had given it to great disadvan- 
tage and loss. He maintained that no 
Government had any right to do that. 
He utterly denied that any Government 
could discharge themselves of their moral 
obligation to preserve faith with people 
who had given them their confidence? 
And, further, he would say, even if those 
despatches were sent to Lord Granville, 
and even supposing he were asked his 
opinion as to whether they should be 
published or not, it was no more in the 
power of Lord Granville than of the 
right hon. Gentleman to break faith 
with the man who had given the infor- 
mation. One word more. The right 
hon. Gentleman the other evening was 
never tired of telling us of the immense 
influence and power we had gained by 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares. 
Well, here was a fine opportunity of 
showing it. A most estimable person 
had been discharged from his place and 
put to a good deal of annoyance for doing 
a service to us. He could not imaginea 
more fitting occasion on which this great 
power and influence which we had gained 
could be shown. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman might say that though the Go- 
vernment had acquired great influence 
they did not want to abuse it. He did 
not want them to abuseit. Butletthem 
use that influence. Lord Derby, when 
boasting of the great influence we had 
obtained by the transaction, had said 
that even though we should receive no 
dividends for 19 years, and even if we 
should obtain no share in the direction, 
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the man who did not see that we did 
gain immense additional influence by 
this expenditure of £4,000,000 it was 
useless to argue with. Now was the 
time to show what influence we had 
gained. In the case of any other person, 
instead of summary dismissal the matter 
would have been laid before Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and some conferences 
or correspondence would have been en- 
tered into before any step was taken. 
But here a man had been summarily 
dismissed without any communication 
whatever with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Could there be a better oppor- 
tnnity of showing that the Government 
had gained the power of which they 
spoke? On the other hand, could any 
one believe that we had influence if we 
could not redress an injury to a most 
meritorious man ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER wished to say one word in expla- 
nation. He had been asked by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich whether the intention was to submit 
a Vote for £80,000 in Committee of Sup- 

ly, but the Vote in Supply had already 
it taken for £4,080,000, and the only 
question now was howjto find the Ways 
and Means for it. With respect to the is- 
suing of Exchequer Bondsfor £4,080,000, 
he did not expect to issue more than 
£4,000,000. ‘The case was analogous to 
that of the Alabama Claims. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lowe) 
took power to issue the whole, but he 
did not find it necessary to do so. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£4,080,000) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

THIRD READING, 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


Mr. DODSON asked what were the 
circumstances with regard to the frag- 
mentary sum to be asked for ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, something was paid to the 
captain of the ship for bringing over the 
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bonds, and that, with the interest, came 
to something more than £79,000. They 
took a Vote to cover the entire expendi- 
ture, but it was not certain yet as to 
what particular item the sum would be 
applied, but if it were found to be more 
than sufficient for the purpose, the ba- 
lance would be surrendered to the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Cave was expected in 
England in a few days, and the Govern- 
ment would have an opportunity of ob- 
taining further information. 

Mr. GLADSTONE considered that the 
more correct and Parliamentary course for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to have 
adopted would have been to have dealt 
separately with the sum which was to be 
paid to the Khedive and that which was 
to be paid to Messrs. Rothschild. He 
admitted, however, that it was now 
too late for that. With regard to the 
fragmentary sum also, the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed was 
rather an inconvenient deviation from 
Parliamentary practice—namely, to ask 
the House to vote a certain sum, however 
small, without any Estimate, and for the 
insufficient reason that it was to make up 
around number. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had evidently not the smallest 
knowledge as to what the sum was to be 
applied, and that was scarcely the way 
in which the voting of the public money 
ought to be conducted. 

Mr. SULLIVAN wished, in justice to 
M. de Lesseps, to say that when the pro- 
per time arrived for discussing the dis- 
missal or withdrawal of- Sir Daniel 
Lange, it would be found quite an erro- 
neous assumption which had run through 
the short debate, that M. de Lesseps had 
been actuated either by bitterness, heat, 
or injustice in his conduct. He would 
only add that the letters written by the 
representative of the Canal Company, 
while displaying that partiality which an 
Englishman ought to show to his own 
country, were wanting in loyalty to the 
president of the committee of which Sir 
Daniel Lange was the representative, 
and that there was no commercial nation 
on earth and no mercantile firm in Eng- 
land which would allow its representative 
or secretary to act as Sir Daniel Lange 
did on that occasion towards M. de 
Lesseps. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed, 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY ESTIMATES.—RESOLUTION. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON, in rising 
to bring forward the Motion of which he 
had given Notice— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 


interests of the Nation do not demand any in- 
creased expenditure on the Land Forces.” 


said, that in common with the rest of the 
House, he heard with great admiration 
the clear and eloquent exposition of the 
Army Estimates made on Thursday 
night by his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for War. There was one sentence 
in the speech which pleased him much ; 
it was when the right hon. Gentleman 
said with sincerity that there was no 
warmer friend of peace in the House 
than he was. He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
believed in the sincerity of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s assertion, and as he also 
was a friend of peace, they did not differ 
in their object, but only in their opinions, 
as to the best means of promoting it, 


and the question he brought forward 
was whether their large standing Army 
was really more likely to produce peace 


or to lead us into war. Having con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
on his speech, he wished that he could 
congratulate the Government upon a 
certain portion of the Queen’s Speech. 
The Government had introduced a 
new system as regarded the form in 
which the Queen’s Speech was delivered. 
They used formerly to be told that the 
Estimates would be laid before them 
with due regard to economy. But that 
was now entirely omitted. He did 
not know why it should be omitted, 
for, indeed, it indicated the temper of 
the country. He was not under the in- 
sane delusion that in bringing forward 
the Motion he was acting a popular part. 
Economy was the most unpopular of 
doctrines. The popular doctrine was 
thus represented— 
“The jolly old soldier who lives on his pay, 
And —_— half-a-crown on his sixpence a- 
ay. 
The Government which spent money 
generously was far more popular than a 
cheeseparing Government which looked 
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after the interests of the taxpayer. He 
and those who supported his views ad- 
mitted that the country might not be 
with them at present; but he was content 
to follow the example of those right hon. 
Gentlemen on the front Opposition bench 
who spoke so much about the Suez Canal 
shares. This country was against them, 
but he honoured them all the more, as 
that was the time for men to speak out, 
and although the part they took was not 
popular now, they would have their 
reward hereafter. He was very glad 
that the debate of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) 
was over, because they need not be 
distracted by going into military details. 
They had a good many the other night ; 
but when they got into Committee they 
would have to fight a good many more, 
and he wished the Secretary at War a 
good deliverance from them. He should 
like to know why they required this 
great standing Army. He was afraid 
that it was vain to ask why they had 
such an expenditure upon it. Without 
going into any administrative details, he 
hoped those who followed him in the 
debate would confine themselves to the 
policy of the country in this particular 
matter, for as the Prime Minister, in 
one of those maxims with which he some- 
times favours the House, most truly said 
—‘‘ Expenditure depends on policy.” 
That was the only opportunity they had 
of discussing the broad spirit of the 
question, and it was important that they 
should do so. Lord Derby, in one of his 
sensible speeches, talking about Army 
organization, said—‘‘ Let us decide what 
we want the Army for—what are its 
duties?”” That was his sole object in 
bringing forward his Amendment. He 
wanted a statement from the Crown as 
to what was the object which they pro- 
posed to themselves in levying those 
forces. He asked the question every 
year, and never got an answer yet; but 
he was in hopes of getting an answer to- 
night. An Army must be for one of two 
objects—either for offence or defence. 
Besides, hon. Gentlemen must not forget 
the existence of the Fleet, which was 
sometimes utterly ignored on this ques- 
tion; and the Fleet, being now free from 
looking after slaves, could devote itself 
entirely to the protection of the country. 
He did not think that 500,000 armed 
men were required for the protection of 
this country from invasion. It might be 
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that the Volunteers and Militia could not 
count for much; but he heard a glowing 
account from the Secretary at War the 
other night, and he proved that these 
branches of the Service contained some 
of the greatest warriors that the world had 
ever seen. Then, if they did not want so 
large an Army for home protection, it must 
be to enable them to interfere in foreign 
affairs. That was what he said they did 
not want an Army for. He had read a 
letter from the chaplain to the Forces, 
who spoke of the Army as “‘ God’s high 
police,” but he would like to know from 
whence they got their high commission ? 
He concurred in the opinion already ex- 
pressed that the Army was corrupting 
the people. Some people contended that 
England was not to give up the Euro- 
pean position to which she was entitled ; 
but he thanked Heaven they had given 
up that notion altogether of interfering 
in Europe. They never suggested an 
interference to save Poland from in- 
justice, and he did not know when the 
House was more stirred than when 
Prussia attacked Denmark. Then the 
French and German War broke out, 
and England sat by and allowed two 
great nations to cut each other’s throats 


without going to make the mischief 


worse. He might also mention the 
Alabama settlement at which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite jeered the other 
night, although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to his everlasting credit, took 
part in that settlement, by which England, 
in submitting fairly to the award, though 
it went against her, gained more honour 
than she could have won by the bloodiest 
victory on the battle-field. They had few 
opportunities now-a-days of obtaining 
a by fighting, so they had 
ately adopted a new system of getting in- 
fluence in the world—namely, by buying 
up shares. To accomplish what the head 
of the Government called a great political 
transaction, we gave a great price for 
shares with the coupons cut off. The 
country was delirious with delight at the 
purchase; and the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) 
declared that it would make the Prime 
Minister’s name memorable for all 
time, in which he quite agreed with 
him. Such a policy was certainly better 
than fighting; but if they adopted it 
they did not want so big an Army. 
The right hon. Gentleman had paid 
his £4,000,000 like a man; but why 
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did he not knock off that sum from the 
Army Estimates? No one would miss 
it there. The settlement of disputes by 
force could be reduced to three alterna- 
tives. If they went to war it must be 
either with a Power that was stronger 
than themselves, or with a Power that 
was weaker than themselves, or with 
one that was exactly of the same strength 
as themselves. If they fought with a 
weaker Power they were cowardly; if 
they fought with a stronger Power they 
were foolish ; and if they fought with a 
Power of equal strength, it was a toss 
up who should win. But then people 
would say that they must have a stand- 
ing Army, and that what the Minister 
was doing was to provide for the effi- 
ciency of the Army. He asked them not 
to throw themselves into a fever for the 
purpose of obtaining efficiency. That 
was the sort of language that had been 
going on as long as he could remember 
—as long as he had had the honour of 
a seat in that House. In one of his 
speeches the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich said the plea of 
efficiency as a ground for extra charge 
ought not to be admitted without a great 
deal of careful scrutiny, for the result 
of his experience was that whenever 
there was a disposition to spend money 
it was invariably discovered that the 
services were inefficient. Years ago they 
were told that if they only got the 
Militia they would be safe. Well, they 
got the Militia, and then they wanted 
fortifications. The fortifications were 
erected at a great expense; but people 
were then as much alarmed as ever, 
and nothing would appease them but 
the enrolment of the Volunteers. The 
Volunteers were accordingly raised, and 
yet our military expenditure had been 
increasing ever since. Then came Lord 
Cardwell with his scheme for blending 
the Army into one harmonious whole— 
what they had been trying to do with 
the Liberal Party for the last two years ; 
and now they had a mobilization scheme, 
the meaning of which nobody knew, and 
therefore he would not speak about it. 
But after all these changes, which were 
to work such wonders, an hon. Gentle- 
man like the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. J. Holms) got up and, backed by 
some of the colonels, told them the 
whole thing was as rotten as any human 
institution could well be. Why, in 1876, 
were they asked for the largest peace 
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establishment this country ever had? 
[An hon. Memszr: No.] Well, how- 
ever that might be, it was far too large. 
Against whom were they arming so tre- 
mendously? In the Queen’s Speech 
they were told that our relations with 
all foreign Powers were most cordial. 
They could not now have France as a 
bugbear, as in Lord Palmerston’s time ; 
while Prussia, on the other hand, had 
enough to do in looking after France. 
Then, as to Russia, to judge from the 
tone of public opinion, we were more 
likely now to fight by her side than 
against her. Having fought for the 
Turks 20 years ago, if we fought again, 
we should probably turn about and go 
against them. But, in his opinion, in- 
stead of fighting for the Christians of 
Herzegovina, we had better settle how 
to bury our own Dissenters. He knew 
what the answer of his right hon. Friend 
would most likely be. He would say 
very truthfully he had no doubt that 
he had no intention to disturb the peace 
of Europe and mix in their affairs, but 
that we must be ready for these little 
wars in Ashantee, Abyssinia, Malay, 
and on the Gold Coast, where our troops 
went out, and, after shooting a few 
Natives, came back and got decorated 
as if they had defeated the whole Prus- 
sian Army. But we had been able to 
carry on these little wars on our present 
establishments, and therefore there was 
no reason for increasing them. It was 
said that we might, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, get into quarrels of a European 
kind; so we might, but then we might 
and ought to keep out of them. The 
Times, in an article the other day, summed 
up the matter in a few words, when they 
said that what a Minister had to do was 
to measure not possibilities but proba- 
bilities. That was so; let us then deal 
with probabilities like rational men. 
He had heard that Mr. Green, the 
aeronaut, lived to a great age, and the 
one reason of this was the living so 
much of his time up in the air in balloons, 
he did not run a risk of getting run 
over by cabs. It was said that we might 
get into these quarrels. So we might; 
but why did we put right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite into places of honour and 
_— for but that they might prevent 

ngland getting into these quarrels? If 
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they did get into quarrels which they 
could not get settled without an appeal 
to force, they were, he maintained, 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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failures in statesmanship ; and he main- 
tained that they were more tempted to 
cut the Gordian Knot with the sword 
and settle matters by brute force if they 
had a great army than a small one. 
The House would, he thought, agree 
with him that the present state of Europe 
was horrible and heart-rending. There 
were now 9,000,000 men in arms, at a 
yearly expenditure of £136,000,000. 
This might be called peace, but it was 
in reality nothing but smothered war. 
And yet most of these countries were 
professors of the Christian religion of 
peace on earth and good-will to men. 
Most of them had established Churches 
professing to be Christian Churches; but 
the real established religion in those 
countries was that of Mars as much as 
it had ever been in any country on the 
face of the earth, and at any time in 
the history of the world. England had 
now a great opportunity of setting a 
great example to the world. Indeed, 
there never was such an opportunity. 
Here we were without a whisper of dis- 
content in any part of the United King- 
dom. We had no unworthy objects to 
seek; we had no territorial disputes; 
we had no quarrel with any great Power. 
Surely, then, we might reduce arma- 
ments, which so cruelly pressed upon 
the springs of industry. He did not 
know what support he should get for 
his Motion. He did not expect much 
support from his hon. Friend opposite, 
although he was happy to say that on 
a former occasion the Nestor of the Tory 
Party—the right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire—had voted against this rapid 
increase of our armaments. But still 
he could not expect that many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would vote with him, 
because having confidence in the Govern- 
ment they would naturally back them 
up in their Estimates. But the right 
hon. Gentlemen on the front Opposition 
bench were heirs of the traditions of the 
Whig Party. Let them show that they 
shared the opinions of the Party. The 
Whig Party had once won great laurels 
by advocating peace, retrenchment, and 
reform. Let right hon. Gentlemen now 
support the retrenchment which was the 
earnest of peace. They had heard a good 
deal lately of the height of our soldiers 
and their girth round the chest, and the 
House cheered loudly when they heard 
that that height and girth had not dimi- 
nished. Well, he was-not anxious about 
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the stature and proportions of the British 
soldier, but he was anxious about the 
stature of British statesmen, and he did 
hope that the occupants of the front 
Opposition bench would show that in 
this respect there was no degeneracy, 
either in their heads or their hearts. 
If they voted with him they would, at 
any rate, show that there was some dif- 
ference between them and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, for they could not 
go to the country on the cry of Sir 
Daniel Lange. There was certainly a 
small number of hon. Members on that 
side of the House—let them be called if 
they liked a wretched minority, or a 
Radical residuum—who would vote with 
him on that Motion, and thus declare 
that in their opinion mighty armaments 
were not the glory, but the disgrace of 
a country, and that true statesmanship 
consisted, notin providing the machinery 
for human slaughter, but in gradually 
leading the minds of men to that supe- 
rior way of settlement which was in ac- 
cordance with peace, justice, religion, and 
humanity. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving the Resolution. 

Mr. RICHARD: I rise to second the 


Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle ; and, in doing so, I cannot 
but express my deep regret that we 
should be called upon to vote £600,000 
additional ‘to our military expenditure 


this year. And that is not all; for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War, with that perfect frankness which 
we should have expected from him, has 
told us that, if we accept his proposals, 
there will be a considerable prospective 
expenditure, stretching over many years 
to come. The only hope of reduction 
he holds out to us gleams upon us 
through a vista of 36 years a-head; for 
if any of us undertake to live to the year 
1912, he promises us a diminution of 
£50,000 at that period in one of the 
items. And yet, compared with the 
preposterous and extravagant demands 
and expectations put forth in some quar- 
ters, perhaps we ought to be grateful to 
the right hon. Gentleman for his mode- 
ration. But surely an Army expendi- 
ture of £15,000,000 during peace is 
monstrous. No country in Europe has 
so little justification as we have for a 
large expenditure on its army; and, in 
my opinion, no country in Europe gets 
so little for what it does expend. For 
the mortifying and discouraging fact is, 
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that we seem to gain nothing as regards © 
even our professed objects by lavishing 
such enormous sums on our armaments. 
I have watched with some attention the 
gradual growth of our naval and mili- 
tary establishments for the last 35 or 40 
years; and what I observe is this, that 
in proportion as we add to what are 
called our national defences does the 
sense of insecurity increase, if we can 
trust those whom I may designate as 
the professional alarmists. I am old 
enough to remember 1835, when, under 
the Administration of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, we 
were satisfied with a little more than 
£11,500,000 for all our fighting estab- 
lishments—Army, Navy, and Ordnance. 
And certainly we were then perfectly 
calm and contented, able to sleep com- 
fortably in our beds, far more so than 
we can, or at least ought to do now, ac- 
cording: to the views of the alarmists. 
And there is this further peculiarity 
about the case, that when you have con- 
ceded anything to the clamours of those 
who demand large armaments, what 
they have obtained becomes compara- 
tively worthless in their estimation, and 
is immediately made a point of depar- 
ture for demanding something else. So 
it has been with the Militia, the Volun- 
teers, the Fortifications, the Army and 
Militia Reserve, the localization of the 
Forces, and other changes introduced 
by Lord Cardwell; and so it will be, I 
have no doubt, with the mobilization 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman. 
When gotten, everything is utterly un- 
satisfactory, and we want something 
else. Thus we find, in an article in the 
current number of Zhe Edinburgh Review, 
the writer tells us, after all that has 
been done for the last 30 or 40 years; 
after raising our forces from 100,000 
men in 1835 to more than 500,000 
in 1876, after spending more than 
£320,000,000 sterling on the Army alone 
within 20 years, from 1856 to 1876, ‘‘as 
respects the guarding of our national 
honour, and providing for the national 
defence, we are in a faulty, ruinous, and 
dangerous condition.” But surely if, 
after these prodigious sums have been 
lavished on the Army,. we are now told 
that we have no effectual defence, the 
people of this country have a right to 
ask—‘‘ What have you done with our 
money?’ Now, there was a sentence 
once uttered in this House, by Sir Robert 
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Peel, which I would respectfully recom- 
mend the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War to have inscribed in 
large letters upon the wall of the War 
Office, opposite the spot where his desk 
is placed, that he may have it continually 
before his eyes. It is this— 


“Tf the House listens to the opinions of mili- 
tary men, who were naturally prejudiced upon 
this subject, they would involve the country in 
an outlay that no revenue could bear.” 


I hope I shall not offend the many hon. 
and gallant and quasi gallant Gentlemen 
with whom this House abounds by what 
I am about to say. But it is with me a 
matter of deep and earnest conviction, 
that one of the greatest calamities under 
which Europe is suffering at this mo- 
ment, and has been suffering for many 
years, arises from the fact that its policy 
is so much under the influence of the 
military class. Everywhere—in the 


Courts of Kings, in the councils of 
Cabinets, in the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment—their influence predominates, and 
that influence is constantly and sted- 
fastly employed to propel the Govern- 
ments deeper and deeper into that fatal 
system of rivalry in armaments under 


which all the nations of Europe are 
groaning, as a burden too heavy to be 
borne. I do not mean to say or in- 
sinuate, that military men love or desire 
war for its own sake, or that they are 
reckless of human slaughter and human 
suffering. On the contrary, I believe 
there are among them men as generous 
and humane, and as full of kind and 
benevolent sentiment as any class of the 
community. It is not among military 
men, especially if they have been en- 
gaged in actual service in the field, that 
we shall find those who speak of going 
to war with a light heart. And pro- 
bably there are many of them who would 
sympathize with the sentiment of a very 
distinguished memberof their profession, 
General Trochu, who, in a work pub- 
lished by him in 1867, uses these re- 
markable words. After a very vivid 
description of the evils inflicted by 
war on inoffensive populations, he con- 
tinues— 


“The spectacle of these devastations and suf- 
ferings is distressing to military men who have 
any elevation of spirit. They are astonished 
that modern civilization, which is so proud of 
having everywhere, in individual transactions, 
substituted for force the principles of law, still 
leaves international differences to be settled by 


Mr. Richard 
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letting loose the scourge of war. Their minds 
are filled with contempt for those men of the 
drawing-room (ces hommes de salon) who welcome 
and celebrate war in conventional language, 
which only reveals their own vanity, their igno- 
rance, their ambition, and selfishness.” 

And I cannot but recall with pleasure 
that when I brought forward and carried 
in this House a Motion in favour of 
international arbitration as a substitute 
for war, I was supported by the votes of 
a considerable number of hon. and gal- 
lant Gentlemen. Still I cannot but feel 
that it is a great evil that a large body 
of intelligent and active-minded men, 
who perhaps have nothing particular to 
do during these piping times of peace, 
should have all their faculties and ener- 
gies devoted to extending the fighting 
establishments of the world. I do not 
blame them. Like all other professions, 
they do what they can to magnify their 
own office. But. unhappily, their pro- 
fessional prejudices colour everything 
they look upon. By dwelling continu- 
ally upon one class of ideas, these grow 
into such proportions as to occupy the 
whole sphere of their vision, so that they 
cannot conceive of civilized and Christian 
nations as existing in any other relation 
to each other than that of armed and 
mutual menace. I know no remedy for 
this, but for the people of Europe to 
take the management of their affairs out 
of the hands of the military class into 
their own. On this ground I feel grate- 
ful to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) that he, as a 
civilian, should, with such laborious 
diligence, have sought to master the 
details of our military system, and ex- 
pose what he considers its defects. It 
required a great deal of courage to do 
this, for he must have known that he 
was thrusting his hand ints a hornets’ 
nest, and that the military wasps would 
come out and buzz about his head as 
they have done, and, I have no doubt, 
will continue to do. Now, I must repeat 
the question already asked by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle, what 
do we want all these forces for? Is it 
to defend ourselves against attack ? But 
from whom do we apprehend attack? 
France used to be the great God-send of 
the panic-mongers, and I think few can 
look back without humiliation and shame 
to the series of ignoble panics to which 
we delivered ourselves as a nation as 
respects France. It mattered not under 
what Government France was placed, 
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whether a Constitutional Monarchy, ora 
Republic, or an Empire. It mattered 
not how France was engaged, whether 
in the agonies of a domestic revolution, 
trying to construct a Constitution for it- 
self out of the ruins of that which pre- 
ceded it, or fighting the Austrians in 
Italy, ornegotiating Commercial Treaties 
with this country, we were required to 
believe that France was always medi- 
tating mischief against this country. 
Nay, when we were in close and friendly 
alliance for purposes of peace it was all 
the same, for I remember the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Prime Minister, 
in rebuking one of these panics, said— 
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“ At the very time when France was working 
with you for the common weal of humanity, her 
ruler is held up as a bandit and a corsair, who 
was about piratically invading this country, 
without the slightest warning or previous cause 
of quarrel.” 


But the circumstances of France are now 
such that the wildest of the alarmists 
cannot profess to apprehend danger from 
her. Then, for what other purpose do 
we want a large Army? We have re- 
nounced the policy of intervention in 
the quarrels of the Continent, at least 
all our statesmen have done so—Con- 
servative as well as Liberal. In proof 
of this I may cite the words of Lord 
Derby, the Foreign Secretary. In ad- 
dressing his constituents at King’s 
Lynn, when he was a Member of this 
House, adverting to the debate on the 
Dano-German War, which had taken 
place in 1864, he said— 


“ The ostensible object of that debate was to 
take the sense of this House as to whether the 
Danish negotiations had been mismanaged, but 
the object with which many Members—I among 
the rest—went into it, was to obtain from Par- 
liament a distinct and decided expression of 
opinion in favour of a policy of non-intervention 
in Continental disputes ; in that we perfectly 
succeeded.” 


The right hon. Gentleman himself the 
Secretary for War made an admirable 
speech in the same debate, in which, 
referring to the facts of the Dano-Ger- 
man War, and the part we had taken in 
the matter, he said— 


“T say that facts point to the conclusion that 
the position of England, free from Continental 
complications and embarrassments, fits her for 
being the mediator of Europe. They point out 
that, having nothing to gain from the oppres- 
sion of the smaller States, nor from the damage 
of the larger, she is qualified to occupy a posi- 
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tion of dignified neutrality, a position in which 
she can wield more influence than she could ever 
gain by war.”—[{3 Hansard, clxxvi. 1022.] 


It seems to me, Sir, that the only hope 
of salvation for Europe is, by the Go- 
vernments beginning to retrace their 
footsteps—that, as they have been going 
on for generations, adding to their 
armaments on a system of rivalry to 
which there is absolutely no limit—so 
they should agree to enter on a process 
of mutual and simultaneous disarma- 
ment. Iam happy to say that there is 
an important movement in this direction 
going on on the Continent of Europe. A 
proposal, backed by a large number of 
Members, has been laid before the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath, proposing not only 
that there should be a reduction in the 
Austrian Army, but that the Imperial 
Government should ‘use its best en- 
deavours to promote the idea of such a 
general, proportionate, and simultaneous 
reduction of armies, as would not affect 
the balance of power of the various 
States.” A similar movement is con- 
templated in Germany, and itis probable 
that, before long, a proposition to the 
same purport will be submitted to the 
German Parliament. I should like, if 
an opportunity offers during the present 
Session, to ask the opinion of this House 
on the same subject. I should rejoice, 
indeed, if our country were to have the 
honour of taking the initiative in so be- 
nificent an enterprize. There were 
words once uttered in this House by the 
present Prime Minister, which I should 
like to hear uttered again. They were 
words which he recommended the Go- 
vernment then in office to address to the 
Government of France. I wish he would 
now address these words not to the Go- 
vernment of France only, but to all the 
Governments of Europe, and I am confi- 
dent that his voice would awaken a 
cordial and general response, at least 
among the nations of Europe, whatever 
the Governments might say. These are 
the words, and with them I conclude my 
observations— . 

“Let us terminate this disastrous system of 
wild expenditure by mutually agreeing, with no 
hypocrisy, but in a manner and under circum. 
stances which admit of no doubt, by the reduc- 


tion of our armaments—that peace is really our 
policy.” ‘ 


Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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‘¢in the opinion of this House, the interests of 
the Nation do not demand an increased expen- 
diture on the Land Forces,” — (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Army Estimates— 


Mr. J. HOLMSsaid, hemustexpress, as 
others had done, their debt to the Secre- 
tary for War for the remarkably clear 
manner in which he had introduced the 
Army Estimates, and for the index 
which made reference to them compara- 
tively easy. Although he could not ex- 
press unqualified approval of the Army 
Estimates, yet the right hon. Gentleman 
had made many proposals that were in 
the right direction, and among them 
was the increase of pay to non-commis- 
sioned officers and to the Reserve. 
While admitting that we must see more 
of our Reserves in the future than we 
had in the past, he doubted the policy 
of calling them out for too long a period. 
In Prussia, after men had been made 
thorough soldiers they were allowed to go 
home, and were scarcely called out at all 
afterwards. The right hon. Gentleman 


proposed to give 2d. a-day extra to all 
ranks below that of non-commissioned 
officers. [Mr. Garnorne Harpy: Not to 


those who come on the pension list after 
12 years.| As all except these were to 
receive 2d. a-day extra, he scarcely 
thought the House was in a position to 
tell what would be the exact cost of the 
Army for 1876-7. The Estimate pro- 
vided for an increase of 3,600 men, and 
of £603,900 in expenditure. The pay 
amounted to £163,000, and that sum 
would have a great deal of duty to do. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
increase required for non-commissioned 
officers’ pay amounted to £104,000, of 
which sum India was to provide £37,000. 
The lodging expenses for non-commis- 
sioned officers amounted to £15,000, the 
additional pay to the Foot Guards to 
£8,000, and that for the men passing 
into the Reserve to £13,000, making 
in all, roundly, £126,500, or leaving 
£36,000 only for the pay of the 3,600 
men who were to be added, or £10 per 
man, which seemed to show that they 
were at last beginning to pursue a policy 
of economy in respect of the British 
Army. But taking the pay at the mo- 
derate sum of £25, it would amount in 
all to £95,000 less the £37,000 which 
was provided, leaving a deficit of 
£58,000. His calculation, therefore, was 
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that the increase of the Estimates would 
be £656,900. There remained the ques- 
tion of the deferred pay. According to 
thestatementof theright hon. Gentleman, 
2d.a-day would notnow begiven to all pri- 
vates, but all would expect it, and if with- 
held they would see greater dissatisfac- 
tionthanever. Now, on the lstofJanuary, 
1875, the numberof effectives borneon the 
Estimates was 155,000 men. This number 
receiving the increased pay of £3 0s. 10d. 
a-year would involve an expenditure 
which would amount roundly to £470,000, 
but the Estimate only provided for 
£13,000, leaving £457,000 to be pro- 
vided for; and, moreover, the Reserves 
were to receive an increase of £2 a man, 
or £19,000, for which no provision was 
made. He did not complain that those 
sums were not to be found in the Esti- 
mates, as the custom was that only the 
sum required for the current year ap- 
peared there. He thought, however, 
that it ought to be made clear to the 
House and the country that the proposal 
of the Government pointed at an increase 
of £476,000 a-year. Of that sum no less 
than £204,000 a-year would be contri- 
buted by the taxpayers of India. Hon. 
Members from Lancashire who were 
seeking for a reduction of the tax 
upon their goods should bear this fact 
in mind. He wished also to say a word 
or two as to recruiting. In 1861 the 
number of effectives which we had at 
the end of the year was 206,500, and to 
that number we had to get only 10,600 
recruits. Three years later the number 
of men we had at the end of the year 
was 194,000, whilst we took 16,000 re- 
cruits; and in 1872-3 and 1874 we had 
188,700 men, but the recruits were no 
fewer than 21,000. He must further say 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for War had said nothing as to 
the rivalry which existed between the 
recruiting sergeants of the Militia and 
the Line, and which undoubtedly affected 
India in the obtaining of recruits. Com- 
paring the condition of our Army at 
present with what it was in 1861, he 
wished to point out that whilst the 
number of recruits required had gra- 
dually increased, whilst the number of 
effectives at the end of the year was 
absolutely fewer showing that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle was 
right, and that whilst more men and 
money were asked for, we had at the 
present time a weaker force than before. 


Resolution. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that he would frankly confess that he 
had not been able distinctly to follow 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Holms), but he would 
say this generally, that with regard to 
all questions of deferred pay and the 
increase of the Army, that the amount 
required had been made up by those 
who made up the Estimates, and he was 
assured that the Estimates would cover 
the demand for the year. There might, 
however, be a greater number of deaths 
or a greater number of men discharged 
in a particular year than was allowed 
for; and, therefore, in all cases there 
could only be a rough estimate formed. 
He was sorry not to have been able to 
lay on the Table that day the Paper 
moved for by the hon. Member for 
Reading. The instant, however, it 
would be ready—and that would be 
soon—he would lay it on the Table. He 
found that,in the final calculations the 
Army and the Reserves had been mixed 
together, and the figures would not have 
conveyed to the House the clear infor- 
mation which he wished the House to 
have. When it was in the hands of hon. 
Members it would be seen how and to 


what extent the calculations were made, 
not for this year, but for the ensuing 


years. The calculations he was, how- 
ever, bound to say could only be founded 
on somewhat rough Estimates for each 
particular year. As to the additional 
Forces which were to be added to the 
Army, the hon. Member for Hackney 
seemed to have assumed that every re- 
cruit was paid from the first day of the 
year, though that was, of course, a com- 
plete fallacy. Some men did not join 
until the very last month of the year, 
and therefore, when the hon. Member 
assumed that a very large sum would 
come in course of payment during the 
year, the amount should really be put 
at one-half or one-third of that at which 
he put it. With respect to the calling 
out of the Reserve, he quite agreed with 
the hon. Member that it ought to be 
done with great delicacy and considera- 
tion for the men; but what he and the 
country wanted to see was that the men 
came into the ranks; that they did not 
come merely for pay, but that they were 
prepared to put’themselves in a position 
in which they would be ready for service. 
The Motion of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle was founded upon 
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the assertion that the expenditure on the 
Army was excessive, and he asked what 
was the object of the Army? Well, 
the Army was intended for the defence 
of India, of our colonies, and of our 
own country; and, further, it was in- 
tended for offensive purposes also, should 
the necessity unhappily arise. These 
were the essential purposes for which 
we maintained our Army, which was 
certainly not a large one compared with 
those of other countries in Europe. 
When those facts were considered he 
did not think that the Estimates before 
the House could be regarded as exces- 
sive. Certainly, when our Army was 
compared with those of other European 
Powers, no one could say that it was 
maintained for the purposes of offence. 
For himself, he must state that, if he 
thought that European complications 
were at hand, he should have proposed 
greater additions, lest at the last mo- 
ment he might be obliged to do what 
his Predecessor in office had done— 
namely, under circumstances of great 
haste and confusion to bring up at once, 
probably 20,000 recruits. Now, what 
had been the consequences of bringing 
up 20,000 reeruits in one year? the con- 
sequence was, that the Army was affected 
for years after by it, as they could not 
under such pressure get the kind of 
recruits that they required. That 
20,000 being hurriedly raised had 
brought discredit upon the Army, from 
which it had scarcely recovered yet. 
With respect to the general question, 
he thought the House would admit that 
if they were to keep up their stores, 
fortifications, and armaments, and to 
lay the basis of an efficient Reserve, the 
proposed expenditure was necessary. 
Not only was all that he asked for neces- 
sary, but if he were to press for more he 
thought he could make out a strong case 
in support of such a proposal, and that 
the House would see the repression he 
had been obliged to exercise, and in 
some instances not without apprehension. 
But his endeavour had been to cut down 
the Estimates to that which he con- 
sidered to be absolutely necessary. In 
that way his hon. Friend twitted him 
with studying “‘ efficiency only;”’ but the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich to which he re- 
ferred, terminated in a very different 
way from what the hon. Baronet seemed 
to infer. The right hon. Gentleman 


Resolution. 
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said do not listen to the cry of “ effi- 
ciency’? without carefully scrutinising it, 
but look into it to see that that which 
you were doing —_ tend to promote 
it. He (Mr. Hardy) had never asked 
the House to give anything without a 
careful scrutiny, and he was far from 
wishing the House to give him any- 
thing without careful scrutiny, or to 
debar hon. Members from taking the 
sense of the House upon it, and discuss- 
ing the subject at any length they 
might desire. Now, with respect to 
the increased expenditure, the new for- 
tifications and barracks could not be 
kept up at the same expense as the 
barracks previous to that time, and, 
generally speaking, these large build- 
ings could not be maintained without an 
increased expenditure, which must have 
been foreseen by those who were parties 
to planning and building them. His ob- 
ject, like that of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle, was peace ; but, at 
the same time, he meant to be in such 
a position that he should not, in case of 
emergency, be driven into excessive 
haste—not driven to do anything under 
panic—and he could assure them he 
was under no panic now, or he should 
have proposed very different Estimates. 
He wanted to guard against haste, 
against panic, against uneasiness of 
mind, against false economy, which led 
to vast expenditure afterwards, and also 
against the suspicion that this great 
country could leave itself in a position 
which was founded upon the hope or 
expectation that it would always be at 
peace. He did not believe that the 
world at large had arrived at such a 
purely Christian state as had been spoken 
of by some hon. Members, so that it 
was incapable of going to war. He 
saw, indeed, every indication of the re- 
verse of such a state of things, and, 
therefore, he wanted to lay a founda- 
tion of national defence which, if not 
large, should be solid. He had done 
something, he believed, to secure that 
result by a better treatment of the non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, and 
by proposing measures to put the Army 
Reserve in such a position that it might 
be regarded as a reliable force. For 
these reasons, he might almost ask for 
the votes of the two hon. Gentlemen who 
had moved the reduction of the Army. 
Mason BEAUMONT said, that he 
should vote for the Amendment with the 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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view of saving money and not for the 
purpose of diminishing the efficiency of 
the Army. He should not attempt to 


reply to the shadowy arguments of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle, 
because it would be like the Quixotic 
attempt of kicking a windmill—or, more 
properly, a water-mill. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 192; Noes 
63: Majority 129. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES: 

Suprpty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘ That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing "132,884, be maintained for the Service of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and for Depéts for the training of Re- 
cruits for Service at Home and Abroad, in- 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from 


the 1st day of April 1876 to the 31st day of 
March 1877, inclusive.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, 

‘* That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 122,884, be maintained for the Service of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and for Depéts for the training of Re- 
cruits for Service at Home and Abroad, in- 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from 
the Ist day of April 1876 to the 31st day of 
March 1877, inclusive.”—(M7r. Pease.) 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he wished for 
further information than had yet been 
afforded as to the guns which were pro- 
posed to be placed in the fortifications, 
and he also desired to know why Major 
Moncrieff was no longer employed to 
carry out his system of gun carriages, 
and whether or not those carriages had 
been found efficient? Something had 
been said by the Minister for War in 
introducing the Estimates with regard 
to balloting for the Militia. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that it would 
be necessary to put the system of re- 
cruiting for the Militia on a more satis- 
factory footing. Well, the country was 
somewhat apt to look upon that as a 
threat that they might have the ballot 
for the Militia; but if it was not intended 
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to institute ballot for the Militia, why 
had it been broached? The right hon. 
Gentleman would perhaps inform the 
Committee why he had introduced the 
subject. Then as to Militia adjutants, 
he should like to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman whether Volunteer ad- 
jutants could not be put on the same 
footing as regarded retirement as Militia 
adjutants. He wished also to know 
what would happen in the event of a 
Volunteer regiment or a Militia regi- 
ment being without its commanding 
officer and majors in the field? Would 
the Militia or Volunteer captain take 
command, or would it devolve upon the 
adjutant, seeing he, as a full-pay captain, 
had seniority over all Reserve Force 
captains. The arrangement suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman with refer- 
ence to the Army Reserve was a very 
good one. But with regard to the Militia 
there were two points which he (Mr. An- 
derson) would like to call attention to. 
One was this—that the Militia was made a 
back door through which incapable offi- 
cers were transferred into the Line with- 
out passing through any examination, 
by favouritism on the part of the com- 
manding officer of a Militia regiment. 


That was a most improper way of ad- 


mitting officers into the Army. The 
other point was with reference to the 
want of rifle practice amongst the Militia. 
The men were never taught to shoot at 
all, and he had proved that last time he 
addressed the House on the subject, by 
the respective quantities’ of ammunition 
used. It was all very well to say that the 
Militia were a very efficient body of men, 
and that they were fit to be put with the 
Line regiments in drill; but what on 
earth was the use of efficiency in drill 
if the men could not shoot? He consi- 
dered it was a mistake also to give up 
the practice of requiring officers to pass 
through class firing. He cordially agreed 
with the proposals to grant deferred pay 
and to increase the pay of the men in 
the Guards. He thought it very proper 
that the deferred pay should be forfeited 
by deserters, but hoped that in cases of 
death it would be paid to the surviving 
relatives. As far as the Guards were 
concerned, he thought better men would 
be induced to join if the time taken up 
by sentry duty was reduced. With re- 
gard to systematic desertion, which con- 
sisted in men going from regiment to 
regiment, he was very glad to find that 
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the right hon. Gentleman had thought 
it worth while to take into consideration 
the proposition he (Mr. Anderson) had 
thrown out—of marking of all men who 
entered the Army. He believed that 
would be a complete safeguard against 
repeated desertion—a much better safe- 
guard, at all events, than the old practice 
of branding was, for the deserter could 
not be marked until he had been caught. 
Marking, if made general, would, no 
doubt, cease to be looked upon as a dis- 
grace; but of course it would require to 
be optional for the officers and men 
now in the Army. He disapproved of 
the proposal to increase the Estimates 
and the number of men, and thought 
that the recruits who were required 
could have been got without those 
new and expensive arrangements. The 
right hon Gentleman could have kept 
18 regiments up to their full strength 
—up even to 1,000 men strong—with- 
out increasing the Vote, or adding to 
the number of men. It could have 
been done by keeping some of the regi- 
ments at two-thirds, or even a half, 
their proper strength, though of these 
the full staff of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers should be main- 
tained. It would be very easy to get 
such regiments to a thoroughly efficient 
state in a short space of time. Then it 
was costly to have large barracks in 
different parts of the country, and the 
necessity for this would be obviated 
if the number of men actually in the 
ranks in the Army were not increased. 
These institutions were nothing more 
nor less than moral plague spots in the 
country, and it was absurd to say that 
they were necessary. It looked as if 
they were kept for the purpose of over- 
ewing the country, and of keeping it 
in subjection, and he was sure no one 
would say that was necessary. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
it was all very well to speak of marking 
the men as an honour, but he thought 
the people of the country were too 
shrewd not to see the real object of the 
marking. It was because the soldiers 
were distrusted, and because it was 
wished to keep them from deserting from 
the regiments. If he might offer counsel 
to the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Department, he should say—‘“‘ Be 
very cautious before you take the step 
suggested.” This was a matter in which 
the right hon. Gentleman would do well 
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not to trust too much to the opinions of 
military men because they were biassed 
in favour of their profession. It was 
civilians who had no connection with the 
Army who were most competent to form 
a sound opinion on the subject. The 
marking had hitherto been a brand of 
ignominy, and he very much doubted 
whether the country would ever view it 
as abrandof honour. He was glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman had at length 
decided the vexed question of hospitals. 
It was more than 20 years since he (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) became an advocate 
of the general hospital system, and he 
knew what opposition had been offered 
to that in favour of the regimental sys- 
tem. The regimental system was all 
very well in time of peace, but in time 
of war it broke down. He was very 
glad, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had decided to hear no more 
complaints on the subject, and to carry 
out the general hospital system. He was 
less gratified, however, to find that the 
retiring age of medical officers had been 
fixed at 60. The work of those officers, 
being mainly administrative, could be as 
well performed by men at 60 as at 55, 
and by compelling them to retire at 60 
we should be deprived of their great 
experience and ripe judgment. It was 
of no use endeavouring to popularize the 
service with the younger branches, while 
they made it unpopular with the older 
branches; and thus while increasing the 
non-Effective Vote they would deprive 
the country of the services of the most 
able and experienced men. There was 
one point in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement on which he thought the House 
required more information, and that was 
with regard to the plan for a tactical 
station in the North of England.. In 
1872 the House of Commons voted 
£3,500,000 for carrying out the scheme 
of localization, and £300,000 of that sum 
was intended to be devoted to the for- 
mation of a tactical station in the North 
of England, partly because it was re- 
quired for a corps to protect the North- 
eastern Coast. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he had been unable to find 
sufficient land for a tactical station, but 
that he had purchased a tract of land 
four miles distant from the town of York, 
and proposed out of the balance of the 
£300,000 to purchase 6,000 acres at 
Aldershot. He thought the House 
ought to be informed how much of the 
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£300,000 had been applied to the one 
purpose, and how munch to the other. 
In his opinion, the additional land at 
Aldershot would not compensate for the 
tactical station in the North, because the 
ground in the neighbourhood of Alder- 
shot was so well known that manoeuvres 
held there could not be of much practical 
utility. The mobilization scheme, which 
he believed was not yet generally under- 
stood, had been described as a scheme 
for the defence of the country from in- 
vasion. For his part he agreed with a 
statement made some time ago by the 
Commander-in-Chief, that a successful 
invasion of this country was almost im- 
possible. At the same time, he thought 
it desirable that the subject should be 
placed in a little clearer light. By that 
scheme it was intended that England, 
should be prepared from whatever quar- 
ter an attack might come, and unless 
she were attacked by all the world, any 
scheme of defence that was applicable to 
all the world would be inappropriate. If 
England were at peace with France, and 
a war were to arise with Germany and 
Russia, the arrangements for the defence 
of the country would be different from 
what they would have been if they were 
at war with France and at peace with 
Russia and Germany. It was said that 
the soldier was to know by the scheme 
where he was to go; but it was because 
they were not all called to go to the front 
that he took exception to it. In the 
Channel Islands, which, if a war were 
to arise, would be a point of some in- 
terest to the Government, as it was a 
part of our dominions very likely to be 
attacked, one of the two regiments kept 
there during times of peace for the main- 
tenance of order would be at once sent 
away to Petersfield, and the defence of 
these Islands would be left tothe remain- 
ing regiment and the Militia, who had 
hardly ever been called out since the Pe- 
ninsular War, except on holidays like the 
Queen’s birthday. The defence of the 
Islands wasin a marvellouscondition, and 
he could not understand what the framer 
of the scheme had been thinking of. So 
also with troops at Shorncliffe, Brighton, 
and elsewhere on the South Coast which, 
in the event of a threatened invasion, 
were at once to march into the interior 
of the country. He also objected to the 
manner in which the scheme had been 
put forward. In fact, the scheme had 
appeared suddenly one morning in the 
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Army List without any name attached 
guaranteeing that it had been considered 
by a competent authority. He wished 
to point out that there was a great omis- 
sion with regard to the colonies. The 
troops had been withdrawn and centred 
at home, although it was well-known 
and admitted that if England were at- 
tacked her colonies would be attacked 
also. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War said he wished to give the present 
system of recruiting a fair trial. But 
what was the present system? He had 
asked the question several times, but he 
could get no answer. It was neither 
short service nor long service, but some- 
thing between. If they looked to the 
letter of the recruiting regulations he 
approved it as far as it went. He 
had asked what effect had been given 
to the regulation by which men, after 
serving three years, were to pass into 
the Reserve, but he had got no satis- 
factory answer. Again, as to long ser- 
vice men, it appeared from the Report 
of the Inspector General of Recruit- 
ing about 2,000 had been recruited for 
the long service instead of 3,750. It 
was clear, therefore, that the regulations 
were not properly complied with, for 
they said that 25 per cent should be 
long service men, whilst they were in 
reality only 15 per cent. He trusted 
proper effect would be given to the re- 
gulations, for if they were carried out 
they would have a short service force from 
which the Reserve could be supplied and 
another which would be fitted for service 
in India. He feared the truth was that 
the right hon. Gentleman was trying to 
kill two birds with one stone, while the 
birds were so far apart that he would be 
apt not to succeed in hitting either of 
them. He might point to the opinion of 
a distinguished military authority, as 
set forth in a late article in a magazine, 
to show how very ineffectual the six 
years’ system was likely to be for the 
purposes of our Reserve. Under it, it 
was argued, boys were enlisted be- 
fore they were able to learn a trade, 
while they would be too old to learn one 
when they left the Army. As to the 
Militia, he was not disposed to go so far 
as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Holms), and he thought 


_ the right course to pursue would be to 
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taking men for short service and return- 
ing them when sufficiently drilled to the 
Reserve. He believed by that plan 
they would get the bone and sinew of 
the country for its defence. In order, on 
the other hand, to make provision for the 
requirements of India and our colonies, 
it was, in his opinion, absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain a professional Army. 
He entirely concurred with the writer of 
another article in a a monthly periodical, 
who also was a high military authority 
and a Member of that House, who said 
that our Indian Empire had not been 
saved at the time of great peril by raw 
soldiers, who had only seen two or three 
years’ service, but by veterans, who had 
been inured to long service. It was 
with 800 such veterans that the father 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
whom he referred took Cawnpore, which 
a distinguished Crimean officer, General 
Wyndham, found himself unable to keep 
with six, or eight, or ten times the num- 
ber of unseasoned troops. In order, 
therefore, to provide that efficient force, 
he thought that a soldier should serve 
at least six years in that country, and 
longer if possible. He thought that 
we should be running the risk of a great 
military disaster in India if the right 
hon. Gentleman were to determine to 
commit the safety of that country, not 
to long service men, but to young 
soldiers, who, as it were, would be con- 
tinually coming and going. He was 
quite ready to admit the justice of the 
statement that the interests of England 
must not be considered to the sacrifice of 
those of India. India could, and in 
his opinion ought to pay for a sufficient 
number of long service men to preserve 
that Empire, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman had some system by 
which long service soldiers might be sent 
to that country. 

Cotonen NORTH hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would lose no time in 
laying before the House the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Promotion 
and Retirement, as great discontent pre- 
vailed in the Service in consequence of 
nothing having been done, although the 
Commission had been sitting 14 months. 
He was sure the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Commis- 
sioners for the Sale of Commissions would 
require £172,000 less than they did last 
year was a strong proof that officers 
would not retire until something more 
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was known on that point. A great deal 
had been said about the disgraceful de- 
sertions in our Army; but there was a 
general opinion in the Service that they 
were in great part owing to the extraor- 
dinary decisions arrived at in the office 
of the Judge Advocate General, where 
the officers of the Army were not sup- 
ported as they ought to be in maintain- 
ing discipline. It had been laid down 
that a man could not be tried as a de- 
serter unless it could be proved that he 
intended to desert; but how could any 
one prove what a man’s intention was? 
Another stranger case was this. A 
soldier in private clothes, passing under 
an assumed name, and having in his 
possession a ticket for America, was 
ab6ut to sail, and was brought on shore, 
and in that case it was ruled that he 
could not be tried as a deserter because 
he had in his pocket an unexpired fur- 
lough. Those decisions might possibly be 
in accordance with the law, but if so the 
law ought to be altered, as they un- 
doubtedly threw considerable impedi- 
ments in the way of preventing deser- 
tions. He therefore hoped that before 


the Mutiny Bill came on for discussion 
his right hon. Friend would direct ‘his 


attention to this unsatisfactory state of 
things. Nearly 20 years had elapsed 
since he first suggested that officers of 
the Army who held Staff appointments 
should have money advanced to them to 
enable them to furnish their houses, 
such sums to be repaid with interest. 
The military authorities, he believed, 
did recommend that this should be done, 
but it was refused by the Treasury, and 
he thought it only fair that the saddle 
should be put on the right horse. In 
conclusion, he remarked that the sug- 
gestions of the last speaker respecting 
Jong service in India well deserved con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MUNTZ agreed with the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy, that in India 
there ought to be an Army of an age 
adapted to the climate, for young troops 
were physically unfitted for duties re- 
quired of them in that country, and the 
difficulty of obtaining troops there was 
greater than in any other part of the 
Empire. He would proceed to explain 
why he should vote against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease). In 1872 he him- 
self proposed a reduction of 10,000 men, 
as his hon. Friend had now done. That 
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proposal was rejected, but in the suc- 
ceeding year Lord Cardwell reduced the 
force by 8,500 men, and at present 
further reduction was inexpedient. The 
force had since consisted in round num- 
bers of 126,000 men, and the right 
hon. Gentleman now proposed to add 
3,500 men, in order to put 18 bat- 
talions in such a condition that at 
a fortnight’s notice they could sail 
to any part of the world. He was 
far from saying that reductions in the 
military expenditure of the country were 
not both necessary and desirable ; but he 
thought the time for fixing the nature 
and amount of such reductions would 
not arrive until the Secretary of State 
for War had a Reserve Force of 40,000 
or 50,000 men, and the system on which 
the Reserve Force was based had been 
fully and satisfactorily tested. The sys- 
tem laid down by Lord Cardwell was 
the result of long and careful considera- 
tion, and he should deprecate any at- 
tempt to alter it until it had been sub- 
mitted to a full and fair trial. Other- 
wise perpetual changes would so worry 
the Army that they would not know 
what they were about. What he argued 
against was any reduction in the number 
of men which would place the Army 
below a state of efficiency. He was not 
an alarmist. He had no fear of this 
country being attacked; but he could 
not lose sight of the fact that, in addi- 
tion to guarding against possible attack 
—or difficulties arising in India—Eng- 
land had vast commercial interests in 
all parts of the world which required 
protection, and he could not, therefore, 
support any proposal for reducing the 
strength of the Army below the point at 
which the responsible Ministers of the 
Crown thought it should be maintained 
in order to protect the honour and inte- 
rests of the Empire. He had observed 
with much pleasure the way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the War Department had mastered the 
details of his office, and also the remark- 
able clearness with which he had laid 
his proposals before the Committee. 
Credit must be given to the Government 
for knowing what was requisite, and he 
could not, therefore, support a proposal 
to reduce the Vote by so large a number 
as 10,000 men. 

Coronen KENNARD expressed his 
approval of the system of deferred pay, 
which had been tried some years ago in 
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the Marines with great success. The 
Marine service was then exceedingly 
popular, and was able to get a number 
of recruits of the very best kind. He 
understood that the system had been 
discontinued, and that the popularity of 
the service had in consequence fallen 
away. He felt sure that the effect of 
the system of deferred pay would be to 
encourage long service and to diminish 
desertions. In America, where it had 
been tried with considerable success, the 
desertions last year had diminished to 
the extent of 43 per cent. The hon. 
Member for Stirling (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) seemed to think that sol- 
diers would not appreciate the advan- 
tages of deferred pay. To meet that 
difficulty, he would suggest that at the 
end of every year the amount due to the 
soldier should be made up, inserted in 
his pocket-ledger, and certified by the 
captain of his company. He had always 
thought that the Army laboured under 
a great disadvantage as compared with 
the Navy in the matter of training 
schools. He would, therefore, suggest 
that training schools might be made an 
excellent reserve from which to draw 
our non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers, and that those training schools 
might be fed from the reformatories. By 
training young persons in such schools, 
we might in a great measure/get over 
the difficulty which had been experienced 
with respect to the supply of non-com- 
missioned officers ; and what training 
could do had been shown by the heroism 
exhibited by the boys at the burning of 
the Goliath. How much admiration the 
conduct of the boys had excited in that 
case had been shown by a graceful 
acknowledgment made by an Indian 
Prince, an act which was greatly appre- 
ciated in England. 

Mr. DUNBAR said, that the East 
India Finance Committee of 1874, on 
which he served as a Member, directed 
its attention to the question of military 
service; and he believed that there was 
scarcely any Member of that Committee 
who did not think that, as a local Army 
could not be re-established, some kind 
of long service was required for India. 
Under the old East India Company re- 
cruiting was done at an average cost of 
£20 per head, whereas at present it was 
£100, and for two years’ service that 
was a costly system. With regard to 
the Army Medical Department, the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War had stated the other night that he 
intended to give £1,000 to those who 
had served in that department for 10 
years, to enable them to purchase a 
practice. That might do very well in 
England or Scotland, but purchasing a 
practice was a thing unknown in Ireland. 
At present, if an Irishman entered the 
medical department, he chose that pur- 
suit for life; and if after 10 years’ ser- 
vice he had to retire with £1,000, he 
would be placed at a disadvantage com- 
pared with those who had been in the 
medical schools at the same time and 
had settled down to practise at home. 
Such a man would be in much the same 
position as a barrister who had come 
from India after 10 years there, and then 
tried to get on at the Bar in this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
do something for those who were at the 
top and bottom, but would he not do 
something for those who were in the 
middle? There were 430 surgeon-majors, 
and he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man what he would do for them. There 
was another point which he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider— 
What could be done for those who had 
been in the Service for, say, nine years ? 
If anything could be done for that class, 
he believed it would tend very much to 
remove the dissatisfaction which existed 
in that department of the Service. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that, under 
the new system, six men would be pro- 
moted from the temporary to the perma- 
nent list: he should like to know whe- 
ther the intention was to reduce the 
establishment, and maintain only such a 
number as would be kept up by six pro- 
motions every year. If steps were taken 
to clear away the block which now ex- 
isted with regard to surgeon-majors 
much dissatisfaction would be removed. 

Lorp ELCHO congratulated his right 
hon. Friend on the great approval which 
his exposition of the Army Estimates 
had met with on every side of the 
House. He (Lord Elcho), unfortunately, 
was not able to be present last week, 
when they were introduced by his right 
hon. Friend ; but looking to the candour, 
the frankness, and the courage which 
characterized it, he must say he entirely 
sympathized with that approval. There 
were many excellent points in it. If 
he ventured in anything to differ from 
his right hon. Friend it would not be 
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in any unfriendly or captious spirit, and 
his right hon. Friend was the last man 
to object to any fair criticism. The first 
important matter to which he would refer 
was as to the Report of the Commission 
on Promotion and Retirement. It was 
not ready yet, but if rumour ‘spoke 
correctly, it only awaited the signature 
of the Commissioners, and their signature 
only waited for the completion of certain 
actuarial calculations which had to be 
filled up. He thought, therefore, with 
a little pressure put on the actuaries the 
Report might be laid on the Table, 
signed by the Commissioners, in a short 
time. It was desirable that that should 
be done, because there was a block of 
promotion in the Army, and there was a 
natural dissatisfaction that the promise 
made by that House in 1871—that the 
flow of promotion should go on under 
the new system as under the old—had 
not been carried out. He hoped his 
right hon. Friend would press forward 
the Report, for every day’s delay was a 
wrong to the officers and an injury to 
the Service. When it was produced 


the House of Commons and the country 
would know what this whistle of the 
Trevelyan family had cost them, and he 


believed it would be found to be about 
£1,000,000 a-year for ever, so that the 
change was dear at the money. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that 80 officers had been brought from 
half to full pay, but he did not tell them 
at what cost. He had also told them 
that the Yeomanry were to be simply 
Light Cavalry, and that their guns were 
to be done away with. He (Lord 
Elcho) regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not agree to make them 
Rifle Cavalry; for, as such, they would 
be more useful than as Light Cavalry. 
He now came toa point on which he was 
sorry to be at issue with his right hon. 
Friend, and that was with regard to the 
new military decoration—the Order of 
the Broad Arrow, or Anderson’s brand. 
It was seriously proposed by a Member 
of that House, and the Government 
proposed to consider it, that because 
there was a difficulty in dealing with a 
certain number of fraudulent deserters 
they should ask every man who served 
Her Majesty, from the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief to the lowest 
drummer boy, to have stamped on his 
cuticle the same mark as that stamped 
on every military pigskin saddle. That 
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seemed to him one of the most monstrous 
propositions possible. It was an absolute 
giving up of their system, for it showed 
that the system was so bad that they 
could not attract men into the Service, 
and that when they had got them they 
could notkeepthem. This new military 
Order, instead of flowing from the 
fountain of honour, the Queen, was to 
flow from the fountain of dishonour, the 
fraudulent deserter. If this new Order 
were adopted, he hoped there would be, 
as in the case of the Bath, a civil branch, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues would set a good example 
by submitting their cuticles to this 
honourable distinction, and that they 
would be followed by the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite now in the Reserve 
and anxiously waiting for their deferred 

ay. There were matters in the speech 
of his right hon. Friend which all must 
agree in praising without qualification. 
There was the purchase of the ground 
at Aldershot, and there was the sum to 
be spent in stores. Incidentally, in 
connection with stores, a discussion had 
been raised with reference to the Martini- 
Henry rifle, and he wished to say that he 
had been a Member of the second Com- 
mittee which sat on that subject. When 
he entered the Committee he was hostile 
to the arm; but when he knew the test- 
ing experiments to which it had been 
subjected before it was adopted by the 
first Committee, he was convinced that 
there must have been some fault in 
the subsequent manufacture of the arm. 
He should like to know what stores of 
small arms there ought to be, and what 
we actually had in store. He also 
wanted to know how Gibraltar and 
Malta were off for stores if they had to 
stand a siege. They must all agree as 
to the wisdom of what was to be done 
for the non-commissioned officers. He 
also approved of raising 18 regiments 
to 820 men, and so with respect to the 
calling out of two corps. He thought 
it eminently desirable that we should 
test the existence of the Reserves to see 
whether they would come out. He now 
came to what was called the mobilization 
scheme. A few officers said the mobili- 
zation scheme was mere waste paper. 
But it had been prepared by most able 
officers, who had considered every detail 
as far as they had materials. There- 
fore, he thought we ought to be ex- 
tremely grateful tothe officers who 
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prepared it, and grateful to the Govern- 
ment for having the courage to bring it 
forward. It required courage to do so, 
because it exposed the deficiencies of 
the existing system, comparing that 
scheme with the number of men and 
materials on the Estimates. He had 
made out that if we had to put our ex- 
isting foree on a war footing, making 
allowance for Army Hospital Corps, &c., 
we should require, in addition to what 
we had, 105,000 men and 58,000 horses. 
The horses could be procured without 
much difficulty; it was not so easy to 
get the men. We had 342 guns in the 
Artillery, but we required a great many 
more, say, 800, to complete the requisite 
number. There were two ways in 
which our Artillery Force might be in- 
creased at little or no expense. In the 
first place, the system of employing the 
powerful horses engaged in agricultural 
work might be extended, the men being 
obtained in the shape of volunteers, and 
the horses being ready harnessed and 
fit for employment at little or no cost. 
That was tried in a Volunteer review, 
and it was found that they could do 30 
miles a-day. That system might be ex- 
tended throughout the country ad in- 
finitum. An enormous Artillery Force 
could be got up in that way. This was 
the only countryin Europe which in time 
of peace had its batteries complete. We 
had plenty of Artillery drivers, and with 
one waggon to each battery we could 
double our effective force. But the main 
difficulty was the question how to keep 
up our Army. His right hon. Friend 
proposed to do that by various means. 
He proposed to give increased pay to the 
Guards, to which no one could object, 
for if a good article was wanted, they 
must give a good price for it. He pro- 
posed also that furlough pay should be 
increased to men on furlough; and, 
lastly, came the question of deferred pay. 
He (Lord Elcho) had always thought 
that a pension was preferable to deferred 
pay; but the giving of deferred pay 
appeared to be well worth trying, and he 
thought his right hon. Friend had done 
wisely in testing it. His right hon. 
Friend said when once we had given 
men money we could not get it back 
from the men to whom we had engaged 
to pay it. But if the plan did not 
answer, deferred pay could be cut off 
from those who came in afterwards, 
provided we got them on different 
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terms. His right hon. Friend had 
proposed to give toa man in the Guards 
1d. a-day more than to a Linesman, be- 
cause in stature, &c., a Guardsman was a 
more valuable article than a Linesman. 
His right hon. Friend should carry down- 
wards that principle of payment, accord- 
ing to the value of the article. Let a 
line be drawn at 20 years of age for the 
purpose of testing the value of a man, 
and do not give deferred pay to a man 
below 20, or whose physique, in the opi- 
nion of a military surgeon, was not equal 
to that of a full-grown man at 20. As to 
the age of recruits, his right hon. Friend 
said we could not get recruits enough if 
we limited the age of recruits to 20 years. 
Nobody had proposed that that should 
be done. But this was urged on the 
House last Session—that recruits should 
not be sent abroad until they were grown 
men. Notwithstanding the promise that 
was given on that subject, he found that 
1,144 men under 20 years of age had 
been sent to India. He earnestly hoped 
that we should have an improvement, 
not only as to the number of our men, 
but as to their age and physique, for on 
looking through the last statistics re- 
specting the Army he found that if ‘the 
recruits were measured round the chest 
in the same manner as the police, out of 
178,276 men; only 39,353 would be ac- 
cepted by the police, and out of 112,424 
infantry only 23,370 would be so accepted. 
Although the present Government had 
already done something, he thought that 
more shouid be done in giving employ- 
ment in the Civil Service to soldiers. If 
the War Office Department were open to 
soldiers, it would be a great inducement 
to men to enter the Army. We could 
have much more work done and at much 
less cost than at present in the War De- 
partment if soldiers and officers were 
employed there. He was greatly disap- 
pointed by his right hon. Friend not hav- 
ing completely grappled with the question 
of the Militia. An hon. Member had been 
going about the country during the last 
Autumn, and had done a great deal of 
good in showing our military deficiencies, 
but he suggested that the Militia should 
be swept away. He might as well talk 
of sweeping away the Established Church, 
trial by jury, or any other of our institu- 
tions. Englishmen when they reformed 
their institutions were not in the habit of 
knocking them down like a pack of cards. 
No one knew so well as the Secretary for 
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War that our Militia was the foundation 
of our military system; but, neverthe- 
less, he had declined to deal with that 
branch of the Service this year. The 
subject was, doubtless, a difficult one, 
and the righthon. Gentleman had adopted 
the motto, Festina lente with regard to it, 
and would probably deal with it next 
year. And what was the state of this 
back-bone of our military system? Its 
total force, including the permanent 
Staff, was 107,114. Of that number, 
27,213 belonged to the Militia Reserve, 
who in time of war would have to go 
into the Regular Army; 18,717 were 
under 19 years of age, and, therefore, 
were unfit for the hardships of warfare; 
and 10,000 were absent without leave at 
the last training, and would. therefore, 
not be likely to turn up when their ser- 
vices were required in the field. This 
left the real force of the Militia at 70,755 
only, which showed that the Force was 
in a most unsatisfactory condition, and 
that the backbone of our military system 
was almost invertebrate. This view of 
the state of affairs was amply borne out 
by the Report of the Inspector of Re- 
cruiting, whom he congratulated upon 
his clear, candid statements, in which he 
pointed out that only 18,000 men joined 
the Service in 1875, whereas 20,000 
joined it in the previous year. That 
gallant officer further considered the 
Militia to be in a very unsatisfactory po- 
sition, and pointed out that that Force 
was much below the authorized strength, 
that the recruits were enrolled at an 
earlier age than was contemplated in the 
regulations, and that it was necessary to 
alter the system on which the Militia 
was raised, so as to ensure its efficiency. 
Rumour stated that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not himself satisfied with the 
state of the Militia, and that in Novem- 
ber last there was a serious intention on 
his part to have effected considerable 
alterations in its conditions. The fence, 
however, was an ugly one to deal with, 
and therefore, although the right hon. 
Gentleman had put in the spurs to try to 
get over it, he was still on the wrong 
side of the hedge. He, however, felt satis- 
fied that the right hon. Gentleman would 
not be deterred from doing his duty by 
the Army, of which he was the head, by 
any fear of unpopularity. The spirit 
which had recently been evoked in this 
country by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in reference to the Suez Canal must 
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convince any Minister that he would be 
fully supported in doing what was ne- 
cessary to make this nation secure both 
at home and in her Colonies; and we 
must all feel that nothing added so much 
as a strong England to the security of the 
peace of Europe. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked that it was only due to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War that he should not be held respon- 
sible for the increase of the Army Esti- 
mates for the present year, inasmuch as 
that increase was the inevitable result of 
the changes which had been introduced 
into the constitution of the Army by his 
Predecessor in office, whose system he 
had endeavoured loyally and faithfully 
to carry out. He therefore hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman whilst so acting 
would give his close attention to those 
economical measures which would bring 
the expenditure under the amount which 
the country would bear. He earnestly 
urged the attention of the Committee to 
the speech on the Army Estimates of 
Sir John Pakington (now Lord Hamp- 
ton.) In 1868 Sir John Pakington, on 
introducing the Army Estimates on 
23rd March of that year, called atten- 
tion to the vast expenditure which he 
was obliged to propose—£13,699,466— 
which he described as an enormous sum. 
But this year the amount was still larger, 
for it amounted to £13,989,500, being 
the net amount when, as in Sir John 
Pakington’s time, all items not properly 
chargeable against the Army were de- 
ducted. This sum was however not to be 
compared with that in the time of Sir 
John Pakington, for the cost of the sur- 
veys had been transferred from the Army 
Estimates to the Civil Charges, and ap- 
parently the expenses of depdts borne 
in 1868 for India were not now altogether 
charged on the Army. When the heavy 
charge for retirement and for ensuring @ 
flow of promotion became a necessity, 
and probably at an early date, then next 
year no doubt, there would be a con- 
siderable addition to some of the items, 
and it was not likely the new system 
now proposed could be carried out with- 
out an increase of some £2,000,000. He 
believed that there would be a loud ery 
for a diminution of this enormous expen- 
diture, and unless timely measures were 
adopted to cut down useless and un- 
necessary charges the end would be that 
the nation would .insist on reductions 
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that would be injurious to the efficiency 
of theArmy. With respect to the question 
of the quantity of stores at Gibraltar and 
Malta, he believed that great endeavours 
had been made to keep those places well 
supplied. He observed that there was 
in these Estimates a very large expendi- 
ture upon stores for the Navy. It would 
be far better that the Navy should pay 
for its own stores and the Army for its 
own transport. As it was, there was ex- 
travagance on both sides. This question 
had been mooted by General Peel in his 
speech on 7th March, 1867, and in the 
following year by Sir John Pakington in 
his speech on 23rd March, 1868. Both 
had urged a separation of these charges, 
and Sir John Pakington whilst at the 
War Office had taken an active interest 
in the question. It was surely owing to 
a change in the Administration that the 
separation had not been effected. An 
examination of the large sums borne by 
the Army for the naval guns and stores of 
the Navy would show the great burden 
borne by the Army for such supplies, 
whereas the charges for the vessels kept 
up by the Navy for Army transports did 
not exceed one third of the amount borne 
by the Army Estimates. The proposal 
to increase the pay of the non-commis- 
sioned officers was no doubt a wise one; 
but a better plan was that adopted in 
India, of creating warrant officers, who 
should rank above the non-commissioned 
officers, with some additional pay and 
prospects. All these measures were 
for the purpose of obtaining men for 
recruiting the Army, but one unfailing 
obstacle to recruiting in the Regular 
Forces was the competition between 
the Army and the Militia. As to 
the mobilization scheme, it was very 
nearly a copy of the German system; 
and, like most English adaptations of 
foreign originals, it was planned on a 
most extravagant scale. An examina- 
tion of the tables of the Army German 
Corps with the table of the English 
Corps, would startle the people of this 
country with the enormous staff of 
Generals and other officers in contrast 
with those ranks in the German Corps. 
He earnestly deprecated this waste, and 
urged that the organization of the whole 
Service should be closely examined into, 
with a view to cut off those superfluities 
which everywhere so unwisely existed. 
Mr. ONSLOW took exception to the 
present system of billeting soldiers in 
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passing through towns. During the last 
five years 9,489 men of the Regular 
troops and 9,438 horses passed through 
the borough of Guildford. He could 
assure the Secretary for War that there 
would not be room for a single man or 
horse thus passing through in the bar- 
racks which had been built in that town. 
The result would be, if something were 
not done, that the billeting system would 
be carried out as extensively in the fu- 
ture as at present. It often happened 
that a horse was billeted on a public- 
house which had no accommodation in 
the rear, and the publican was obliged 
to find some other place for the animal, 
for which he had to pay, at a loss to 
himself, the sum allowed for a horse 
being only 6d. a-day. That was inade- 
quate, and the entire system called for 
alteration. With respect to the soldier’s 
deferred pay, he hoped to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman that the soldier’s 
friends, in case of his death, should be 
entitled to receive it. Branding the 
soldier had been referred to, but he hoped 
the day would not come when such a 
mark would be placed upon the British 
soldier. He thought it would have the 
effect of preventing the men from enlist- 
ing. He thought the inducement held 
out to old soldiers to re-enlist and join the 
Reserve too small, and he might state in 
the case of Militiamen that many of them 
declined to re-enlist because the induce- 
ment offered was too small. He there- 
fore hoped the Secretary for War would 
be able soon, if not this year, to increase 
the pay of the Militia, and thereby in- 
duce good men to enlist in that service. 
Before Lord Cardwell held the office of 
Secretary for War, the Militia bounty 
amounted to £6, but the noble Lord 
added a year to the time of service, and 
did not increase the bounty. This the 
men felt to be a grievance,’ and they 
said—‘‘ We have to put in a year, and 
are docked of £1.’ He believed that if 
a little more inducement were held out, 
old soldiers, who now held aloof from the 
Militia, would be drawn to its ranks— 
greatly to the benefit of that branch of 
the Service. He hoped also that when 
the Militia Reserve was drafted off to 
the Regular Army, as proposed, some 
means would be taken to keep up the 
Militiaregimentsat their proper strength. 
Some remarks had been hazarded by an 
hon. Member near him on the advisa- 
bility of making some change in the pe- 
3B 
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riod of reliefs in India, so that they might 
not arrive in this country from a hot 
climate in the cold weather as at pre- 
sent; but the fact was, that if they 
marched through India to the coast, ex- 
cept in the cold season, the amount of 
illness and the number of deaths would 
be twenty-fold. On the whole, he be- 
lieved the Army would be well satisfied 
with the Government proposals, and that 
under the increased inducements offered, 
a large number of recruits would come in. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE desired to 
draw attention to the increased charge 
which would result from the proposal as 
to deferred pay. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told the House the other day that 
the charge for the present year would 
amount to £13,000, but that it would be 
more in future years, but he did not 
state what it would ultimately amount to. 
The right hon. Gentleman had intended 
to lay upon the Table that evening a 
table which would throw light on the 
subject, but unfortunately it was not in 
such a condition that he could present it. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be in a position to give the Com- 
mittee an idea as to what the ultimate 


charge would be. He did not like to 


say he was opposed to the proposal, but 
he thought the Committee ought not to 
accept it without serious consideration. 
In the absence of an estimate he had 
endeavoured to calculate what the charge 
would be and he found that 2d. a-day to 
be paid to 160,000 rank and file would 


amount to £480,000, of which over 
£150,000 would have to be borne by 
India. There would be the Reserve men 
in addition, who were to receive addi- 
tional pay, so that while the charge 
would be but £13,000 for the year, ulti- 
mately, and perhaps in 10 or 12 years, it 
would amount to no less than £500,000. 
He wished to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the representatives of 
deceased soldiers would be entitled to the 
deferred pay due to them at the time of 
their death; and what would be the ef- 
fect upon men who entered upon long 
service—would they be entitled to the 
2d. a-day in addition to their pensions? 
[Mr. Garnorne Harpy: No.] Well, 
these matters ought to be made clear to 
the Committee. They ought to keep 
clearly before them the effect of the pro- 
posal—namely, that though they were 
now asked for £13,000 only, eventually 
the charge would amount to about 
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£500,000. What was now done for the 
Army would, he presumed, be also neces- 
sary for the Navy and Marines before 
very long. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
so far from wishing the House to vote 
under any disguise, those who had done 
him the honour to listen to his state- 
ment on Thursday would remember 
that so far from understating what the 
charge would be, he overstated it when 
he said that the deferred pay would 
cost £17,000 this year, and in the result 
would be £225,000, while in the year 
1890 it would rise to about £325,000. 
Probably when these sums came to be 
carefully considered there would be 
some variation, according to the number 
of men voted in each year. He agreed 
that it was desirable that the Report of 
the Commission on Promotion and Re- 
tirement should be before the House as 
soon as possible: It was true it had not 
yet been signed; but immediately after 
it had been placed before Her Majesty it 
would belaidupon the Table. The con- 
clusions of the Commission would very 
much depend on the calculations of the 
actuaries, which, he understood, it would 
take three months to complete. With 
respect to the pension after 12 years, he 
had had an actuarial calculation made. 
He found that the pension after 12 
years to 21 years was equivalent to 
63d. a-day, as against the deferred pay 
of 2d., and that was a gain so large 
that it seemed unreasonable to give 
those men deferred pay in addition. 
With regard to the question as to billet- 
ing, it must be képt up for the Regular 
troops, because it was never known in 
what direction they would have to go, 
and it was impossible to make perma- 
nent engagements. He was anxious not 
to put undue pressure on those upon 
whom the men were billeted; but the 
billet pay had been increased of late 
years, and wlrere there was a constant 
flow of troops he was told that if anyone 
would undertake it as a speculation to 
accommodate them, it might be made to 
pay. He was still strongly of opinion 
that it would be well to have training 
barracks for the Militia, as they were 
unaccustomed to live under canvas and in 
bad weather met with great difficulties 
in the way of keeping their clothes dry, 
cleanliness, and other matters. Until 
barracks were built the system of billet- 
ing for the Militia must, therefore, be 
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kept up here and there. The men re- 
ceived money enough to obtain lodgings 
in many parts of the town, which were 
practically as good as those that they got 
at the public-houses. With regard to 
the alleged falling-off in the Militia, he 
found that the enlistments in 1875 were 
29,961; in 1874, 29,831, and in 1873, 
25,361. So that, notwithstanding all 
difficulties, recruiting for the Militia 
was kept up pretty well, although there 
was a slight falling-off in the re-enrol- 
ment owing, as he thought, to the change 
of bounty which had not been properly 
understood. The employment of a greater 
number of boys had been pressed upon 
him, and he had given a great deal of 
attention to this subject. When, how- 
ever, he had got a young man of 18 he 
was told by the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) 
and others that he ought not to pay him 
as a soldier; and if he had to pay £60 
for two years previous training for a lad 
of 18, and should have to meet his noble 
Friend in conflict as to whether that lad 
was a soldier, the question became more 
difficult. The boys, no doubt, would 
be well trained, and would in time make 
good non-commissioned officers, but only 
a certain number could be used up in 
that way, and to set up training schools 
for boys would involve so great an ex- 
pense that he was by no means sure it 
would not be far more expensive than the 
present system. He had been told by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir George Balfour) that his mobi- 
lization scheme had been copied from 
the German system, while the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) 
said that the reverse was the case, and 
as the two hon. Gentlemen sat so near 
together, he might leave the point in dis- 
pute to be settled in conversation between 
them. The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) seemed to think that he had 
a proposal for immediately bringing the 
Ballot into force for the Militia; but, in 
fact, he was one of those who looked 
upon the Ballot as the last resource ; 
but if the voluntary system for the 
Militia failed, the Ballot would be, he 
thought, a most justifiable thing to 
adopt. The Militia were not sent out 
of the United Kingdom, and as they 
would only be called out to defend their 
own homes there would not be the least 
injustice in calling upon every man of 
proper age to take his chance of the 
Ballot. He would admit that the pre- 
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sent system of Ballot was unfair, un- 
equal, and difficult to work, and long 
before we might want it it would be well 
to set it in proper order; and although 
he could not hope to find sufficient time 
to deal with the matter during the pre- 
sent Session, yet it should be well 
weighed in order to see what defects 
existed and how the Ballot could be 
adapted for an emergency should it ever 
arise. Then came the question raised 
by his noble Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) of the 
encouragement to be given to the Army 
by offering places in the Civil Ser- 
vice to men of good character. Now, 
he had stated the other night that it was 
an illusion to hold out to the Army that 
there were so many places as it was 
sometimes represented at the disposal of 
the Civil Service which could be re- 
served for them. He was quite willing 
that this question should be tested 
before a Select Committee, and if the 
hon. and gallant Member for Sunderland 
(Sir Henry Havelock), who had a Motion 
on the subject, would change it so as to 
move for a Committee he should be will- 
ing to agree to it. Another hon. Mem- 
ber had referred to the supplies at Malta 
and Gibraltar. He could not quite un- 
derstand. whether stores or food were 
meant. With regard to food, two ques- 
tions arose—a food supply for the gar- 
rison and one for the inhabitants. As to 
the duty of Government to supply food 
for the garrison there could be no doubt, 
and the time might come when it would 
be necessary to supply the inhabitants. 
The question was, however, whether it 
was the duty of the Government to go 
to the enormous cost of keeping stores 
for the latter purpose. This was a ques- 
tion of importance, because the time 
might come when the inhabitants of the 
place might be exposed to the danger 
of dying of starvation, but that could not 
be if we had the command of the sea. At 
the same time, it was a vast expense to 
keep up stores at a place like Malta, 
and the matter was one which had to be 
weighed along with fifty others. The 
questions that had been raised with re- 
spect to fortifications were too large to 
be discussed on the Estimates. Nor was 
that of coaling stations less complex ; for 
instance, if the Suez Canal were stopped 
up by accident or warlike measures, it 
would be necessary to send troops round 


by the Cape, and Simon’s Bay would 
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then become important. There was a 
coaling station at Jamaica; and, indeed, 
all over the world there were stations 
the importance of which would be great 
in the event of certain possible contin- 
gencies. It would be unjustifiable to cast 
the whole expenditure in these cases on 
the Estimates of the year; it ought 
rather to be treated as we had treated 
the expenditure for fortifications and for 
the brigade depéts. In giving the figures 
as to the measurement of the recruits, 
he quoted, not from one Paper, but from 
two Papers, having, as he stated at the 
time, when he was furnished with the 
averages, asked for the maximum and 
the minimum in each case—except those 
in which it was fixed—and these ex- 
tremes he read to the Committee. As 
to the age of recruits, he protested 
against his noble Friend taking only 
men of 20 and saying that they would 
not be fit for their work until they were 
21. He believed the Army would con- 
tain as many men of the age of 20 this 
year as it did last; and in Germany 
they were taken at the age of 19. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had no objec- 
tion to their being taken under the age 
of 20, so long as they were not reckoned 
as effectives until they reached the age 
of 20. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
could not get younger men at less pay, 
and he did not mean to change the sys- 
tem of recruiting, under which selection 
had been carried so far last year that 
only 18,000 out of 27,000 who offered 
themselves had been enlisted. As to 
the deficiencies of Army Corps, they were 
not meant to be filled up to the strength 
of Army Corps abroad ; they were only 
meant to be cadres. Of Artillery, we 
had 63 batteries manned and horsed— 
with 378 guns, and we had in reserve 
43 batteries, of course not manned and 
horsed—with 258 guns, so that we had 
106 batteries with 636 guns, which would 
be in readiness by the beginning of next 
year. [Colonel Mure: Are they fully 
manned ?] The guns he had referred 
to as such were manned and horsed ; 
and he need not say our Artillery was 
horsed beyond that of any other Power. 
He had not attempted to keep the plan 
of mobilization secret because he should 
have occupied an unpleasant position in 
being continually asked Questions about 
it. For two Sessions the hon. Member 
for the Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir George 
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Campbell) had repeated Questions the 
answers to which he could not under- 
stand, and he had reiterated in fifty shapes 
the speech he had made that night. He 
could scarcely understand how the hon. 
Member had misapprehended him so far, 
for what he had said was, that he was 
doing the best he could to obtain men 
who would serve five years in India. He 
had had a Departmental Committee ex- 
aminjng officers, and among them that 
great authority upon the subject, for 
whom he had a great respect in his 
place, Lord Sandhurst ; but neither his 
reputation nor that of his article in The 
Edinburgh Review would induce him to 
accept the noble Lord as his guide in this 
matter. The article in the Review was a 
theoretical one. No doubt nothing could 
be more advisable than to exercise men 
three years in the Militia and then draft 
them into the Army if you could do it. 
But it could not be done. If the Militia 
would do it they would please him ex- 
cessively and improve the Army; but 
he could not compel them to do it. The 
proposition in the article would not bear 
argument; and with great respect for 
the noble Lord, who was to take part in 
a public meeting to-day—Tuesday—on 
the subject of the Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks, he must object to his Lordship 
setting himself up as an infallible autho- 
rity on either question. With regard to 
the three years’ enlistment, it was never 
intended thatthe War Department should 
take the initiative, but that only on the 
recommendation of commanding officers 
should these men be transferred to the 
Reserve. If there was areal steady flow 
of recruits, such as would keep the Army 
up to the full amount, with a certain 
overflow, then it might be easy to ne 
three years’ men into the Reserve ; but, 
if they could not keep up their Regular 
forces without retaining the men longer, 
then they could not wonder if command- 
ing officers were not ready to allow those 
who had served only three years to pass 
into the Reserve. But no impediments 
were offered to that by him or by any 
one in the War Department. He had 
been asked by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire about the num- 
ber of small arms which they had. Of 
the Martini-Henry this year there would 
be 316,000, and of Sniders 240,000. 
Then with regard to guns for fortifica- 
tions, 30 38-ton guns would, he thought, 
be placed in position in the course of this 
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year. He should have wished to place 
a few more, if the Estimates were not so 
high; but under present circumstances, 
he would allow that wish to remain in 
abeyance. There was a great number 
of new fortifications, the gradual arma- 
ment of which would be a work of con- 
siderable expense, and if artillerists went 
on demanding heavier guns, he was 
afraid that would be a matter for his 
successors to deal with, because he as- 
sumed that the country would desire to 
arm its forts with the best possible 
ordnance. With respect to Major Mon- 
crieff’s system, Major Moncrieff had 
really completed the work he had to do 
at the War Office, and had been paid 
the sum that was agreed upon at the 
conclusion of his services. Nothing more 
ingenious could be imagined than that 
officer’s system, which had been care- 
fully examined and found very useful in 
many ways; but it was not applicable 
in all cases. He did not know that 
Major Moncrieff had any complaint, be- 
cause he had received the terms on which 
he was engaged. An hon. Friend be- 
hind him had made some remarks about 
desertion, and the noble Lord had re- 
quested him to submit to be stamped in 


his own person as belonging to Her 


Majesty’s service. Well, if any good 
would be obtained for the country by 
it, he would submit to that with the 
greatest pleasure. He was not the least 
ashamed of serving Her Majesty or 
afraid of the indignity, if such it was, 
which would be put upon him in that 
shape. The noble Lord went too far in 
speaking of conclusions having been 
come to on that subject, because there 
had been no such conclusion. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow, in view of these 
frequent desertions, had suggested a 
thing which might be applied without 
detriment to anybody—namely, that as 
every recruit was vaccinated, the opera- 
tion should be performed in a particular 
way to show that it had been done in 
the Army.. The hon. Member for Glas- 
gow said that all men at present in the 
Army ought to be exempted from the 
process unless they liked it, and there- 
fore no injury would be done to anyone. 
His hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Colonel North) wanted 
some alteration of the law respecting 
desertion, and said it was impossible to 
— a man’s intention to desert. Now, 

is hon. and gallant Friend was an ex- 
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cellent magistrate, and no doubt in his 
own county he had known many a man 
to be convicted whose intentions had 
been proved by his acts and his words. 
If a man broke open a place without 
actually stealing anything from it, there 
might be circumstances in the case which 
would lead a jury to convict him of in- 
tending to steal. And so if a man be- 
longing to the Army was found to have 
taken a passage to America and to have 
gone off, there would be no real diffi- 
culty in proving that it was his intention 
to desert. Yet it might be necessary, 
though he did not say that it was so, 
to make some slight alteration in the 
Mutiny Act as to soldiers attempting to 
desert. The hon. and learned Member 
for New Ross (Mr. Dunbar) had asked 
him a question about Irish surgeons in 
the Army. Now he had always thought 
that Irish surgeons and English sur- 
geons were the same until the hon. 
and learned Gentleman told him there 
was a difference between them. The 
Irish surgeons, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, never wanted to leave, 
and then he rather inconsistently asked 
him what provision he would make for 
those who wished to retire after 10 years’ 
segvice? There were a great many Irish 
surgeons in the Army. In fact, if it 
had not been for the supply of surgeons 
from the Irish schools, he did not know 
how they could have got on in the me- 
dical department of the Service. One 
might, however, he thought, notwith- 
standing what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, purchase a practice in 
Ireland, for when a man had a property 
in his tenant right he eould not under- 
stand how it was that the goodwill of a 
business should not find as ready a sale 
in Ireland as in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not know all the pro- 
perty his countrymen possessed. He 
really could not dwell on a difficulty of 
that sort; but if Irish surgeons, as he 
declared, did not wish to retire, and 
were selected on account of their ability, 
to go on for promotion, we should soon 
have a long roll of the highest officers 
in the department speaking with a 
most elegant brogue. His belief, how- 
ever, was that Irish surgeons would 
very willingly pocket their money at 
the end of 10 years, and lay it out as 
profitably as their English fellow-offi- 
cers, if they were not selected to re- 
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main in the Service, as he had no 
doubt many of them would be. As for 
the Volunteer adjutants their position 
was being very considerably improved, 
and they were relieved of the necessity 
of recruiting, at which they had no great 
opportunity of doing much. In the 
matter of precedence, they would, of 
course, follow their rank, but he be- 
lieved they were never put in command 
of a regiment. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow had complained that the Militia 
were made a back-door for incapable 
officers to get intothe Army. Well, it 
was not in his time that that connection 
between the Militia and the Army had. 
been established. The relations exist- 
ing between the two Forces might be 
open to objection; but he did not see 
how any incapable officers could pass 
from the one to the other, as had been 
described. In the first place, Militia 
officers before entering the Army re- 
quired to have two years’ training and 
to pass an examination, which was much 
harder now than formerly, and which 
was being made harder by degrees. The 
examination no doubt was held at a 
later age than for the Army; but then 
there was the advantage of the two years’ 


training and of whatever extra pains the 
officer might take to qualify himself for 


his position. He was not aware that 
any incapable officers had got into the 
Army in this way, although some who 
had failed in the earlier examination 
had succeeded in the second. As for 
shooting, it was quite true that a month’s 
training was not sufficient to make the 
Militia very expert in that; but animated 
as they were with the spirit of English- 
men, it was hardly likely Militiamen 
would have a rifle in their hands for a 
month without learning to use it with 
some effect. Under existing circum- 
stances it was perhaps impossible to give 
them all the facilities for learning to 
shoot that might be desirable; but he 
would take care to call the attention of 
the Inspector General of the Auxiliary 
Forces to the subject in order to see 
how far the present system might be im- 
proved. The question of sentinel duty 
had been raised. Well, it was necessary 
that all regiments should have expe- 
rience of sentinel duty, and although 
he was prepared to make the soldier’s 
life as agreeable as possible, it was im- 
portant that the men should be well 
tested in time of peace. He hoped to 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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give the Guards a little relief.’ Hitherto 
they had gone from one place to another 
where there was a great deal of this duty 
to be performed, but it was now proposed 
to send them to Shorncliffe or elsewhere 
in the country where they would have a 
period of rest. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow had regretted that there was 
going to be an increase in the number 
of men ; but that subject he (Mr. Hardy) 
had already gone into so fully, that he 
would only now observe that regiments 
to be properly worked must have a cer- 
tain amount of solidity, and that they 
might be reduced to too much of a 
skeleton form for practical purposes. 
The new Member for Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) had raised several 
objections to proposals before the House. 
He (Mr. Hardy) was very glad he was 
going to have the benefit of the hon. and 
gallant Member’s criticism on military 
questions, drawn as it would be from 
practical experience. The points to 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
had objected, however, happened just 
to be those with which he was, perhaps, 
not practically acquainted. As to the 
compulsory retirement of medical offi- 
cers, it was no doubt true that a man 
might be fit for something at 60; but 
there were other considerations to be 
borne in mind. There were other people 
who particularly wanted to step into 
their shoes. He had a great considera- 
tion for those gentlemen of 60, many of 
whom no doubt were perfectly fit for 
service, but there was a multitude of 
aspirants to their places, and promotion 
was the soul of the Service. Without 
promotion there would be no hope, with- 
out hope no emulation, and without 
emulation the Service would be dead and 
apathetic. He was, therefore, most 
anxious to assist the promotion of the 
medical officers. He denied that he had 
forgotten the non-Effective service; he 
had said he could not deal with a reduc- 
tion of that service. His hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Alexander Gordon) had re- 
ferred to the tactical station in the North; 
but he could assure him that if he could 
look into all the facts, he would see that 
a right conclusion had been come to on 
the subject. Great advantages would be 
derived from their being at York. The 
stores would all be in the neighbourhood 
of York, and there would be excellent 
ground there, if not for manoeuvres, for 
training. They would have at least 
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1,115 acres, and Artillery, Cavalry, and 
Infantry would have an opportunity 
of training together. The Militia called 
upon to take part in the training would 
also derive great advantages. With 
respect to Aldershot he had looked out 
for more ground there, and he hoped 
to get between 6,000 and 7,000 acres. 
This would enable them to have much 
more extensive mancuvres, without 
putting anyone to inconvenience. His 
hon. Friend spoke of disguise; but 
he (Mr. Hardy) did not wish to do 
anything in the dark. That was the 
last thing he should attempt to do in 
the House. With respect to mobi- 
lization, the steps they had taken would 
enable them in case the pressure was 
on the colonies and not on England to 
send troops to the colonies; and if the 
pressure was on England and not on the 
colonies, they should be able to keep the 
troops at home. A great deal depended 
on the Fleet in the first instance. He 
did not forget that there were accidents 
—accidents which were quite unforseen ; 
and he must not suppose the Fleet to be 
always in the exact place in which it 
might be most needed. He hoped that 


this country would keep command of 


the seas. Even Mr. Cobden said that 
the English Navy ought to be three 
times as strong as any Continental Navy. 
It ought to be sufficient to afford us 
security under all ordinary circumstances; 
but extraordinary circumstances might 
happen, and it would be madness to be 
taken unprovided in such a contingency. 
He should be the last person in the 
world to depreciate the Navy. His ob- 
ject was that under any possible cir- 
cumstances they should be ready as far 
as they possibly could, without the 
country being put to unreasonable ex- 
pense, to meet circumstances as they 
arose. With respect to the enormous 
Army which they had, let him call at- 
tention to what their neighbours had. 
We had in this country about 90,000 
soldiers; and in the colonies about 
24,000. They had an Army Reserve of 
6,000—that was, in round numbers, they 
‘had available from 120,000 to 130,000 
trained men. France had, as its peace 
establishment (without looking at her 
territorial reserve), 450,000, and a war 
establishment of 1,100,000 men. Ger- 
many had a peace establishment of 
400,000, and a war establishment of 
1,250,000 men—the Landsturm not in- 
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cluded. Russia in Europe had a peace 
establishment of 846,000, and a war 
establishment of 1,250,000, irregular 
troops not included. Austria had a peace 
establishment of 271,451, and a war 
establishment of 776,487, not including 
the reserve. Italy had a peace estab- 
lishment of 220,441 men, and a war es- 
tablishment of 456,330 men. Belgium 
—a little country of 5,000,000 inhabi- 
tants—had a peace establishment of 
48,000, and in war 104,000 men. Look- 
ing at these facts, and remembering the 
enormous interests which were at stake 
in this country, he did not think he was 
asking for anything exorbitant in the 
number of men comprised in the Vote 
now under discussion; and he could not 
believe that after the Committee had de- 
clared earlier in the evening that it would 
not reduce the proposed expenditure, it 
would now take the nibbling course of 
striking off 10,000 men from our Regular 
Forces at the bidding of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. PEASE said, that as far as he 
was personally concerned, he had no 
wish to put the House to the trouble of 
a division. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £4,722,200, Pay and Allowances, 
&e. of Land Forces. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked what would be 
the effect of the deferred pay on the 
Estimates of the next three or four 
years? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had already stated that the ultimate 
sum would be £325,000. The rise in 
the Estimates, however, would be very 
gradual, and in the first few years would 
not, probably, exceed £50,000 or £60,000 
a-year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked whether the 
nation did not become liable to those 
who remained in the Force to the extent 
of £3 a-year, so that, supposing there 
were 160,000 men, we should be liable 
to £480,000 less what was forfeited by 
deserters and others or recouped by 
India? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
liability attached to the nation, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, but the 
money would not be paid until it became 
actually due. Meanwhile it would be 
recorded in the soldier’s small book, so 
that he and his officers would know the 
amount of his claim. 
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Cotone. HAYTER agreed with the 
hon. Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) that the best 
way to furnish a stimulus to recruiting 
would be to give immediate, and not 
deferred, pay. The enormous proportion 
of desertions from the Royal Artillery 
might, perhaps, be counteracted by 
giving that force an additional 1d. a-day. 
As to the deficiency in the Foot Guards, 
that might be easily accounted for. The 
daily average of sick in the troops gene- 
rally was 37°47 per 1,000; in Infantry 
regiments it was 31°98, in the Foot 
Guards 45°20. This high average in the 
Guards was entirely caused by the 
enormous sentry duty to which they 
were exposed, and he was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to make 
some reduction of duty in the West End. 

Carrain NOLAN said, as the Secre- 
tary for War had instituted a new 
mobilization scheme, and the pay and 
allowances of the Staff which would in 
consequence be necessary would cost the 
country £400,000 a-year, it was im- 
portant to know how the Staff was 
appointed. Some 15 years ago a Staff 
College was instituted, and it was de- 
clared that only officers who had been 
distinguished in the field or who had 
passed through that college would in 
future be eligible for Staff appointments. 
Instead of that principle being carried 
out, the great bulk of the Staff appoint- 
ments were given to whomsoever the 
Horse Guards chose to select. Thus only 
23 appointments out of 180 had been 
given to those who had passed through 
the Staff College, and these were the 
lowest appointments on the Staff. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
Queen’s Regulations did not lay down 
that the Staff College should have an 
absolute right to these appointments, 
but only to a portion of them. He 
thought very great consideration should 
be given to the claims of those who had 
passed the examinations ; and to a cer- 
tain extent that had been done. As far 
as he was concerned, he should approve 
of giving those appointments requiring 
intelligence to intelligent men. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought that if those 
officers in the Staff College did not 
receive the rewards which were supposed 
to be incidental to their appointment, 
they had better be quit of it altogether. 

Sir WALTER BARTTELOT con- 
tended that if the Staff College was 
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worth anything to the country it ought 
to be fully encouraged. As he under-’ 
stood, the great object was to get the best 
men to go through the Staff College ex- 
amination; but if only 23 out of 180 
officers who had gone through all the 
labour of preparing for the examination, 
and had given up their regimental service 
for the purpose, received places, then he 
thought a gross injustice was inflicted 
upon them. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £49,200, Divine Service. 
(4.) £27,900, Administration of Mili- 
tary Law. 


(5.) £262,400, Medical Establish- 
ments. 

Mr. WARD said, he would take ad- 
vantage of that occasion to say that the 
proposal of the Government for the im- 
provement of the position of medical 
men in the Army was a mere temporary 
scheme, which was entirely due to the 
fact that they could not, as things stood, 
induce competent candidates to offer 
themselves for the service. He com- 
plained that they did nothing for those 
who had done all the hard work, and 
only held out fresh inducements to the 
new men. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £672,700, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Militia Pay and Allowances, which will come 
in course of payment from the 1st day of April 
1876 to the 31st day of March 1877, inclusive.” 

CotonEL HAYTER moved that, as 
there was likely to be some discussion 
on the details of this proposal, Progress 
should be reported. 


Motion agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow; 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


TELEGRAPHS (MONEY) BILL—[Bu1 90.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord John Manners, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Zord John Manners.) 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, the House 
ought to have full explanation of the 
purposes for which the £500,000 pro- 

osed to be raised was required. It was 
desirable they should know whether the 
money was to be exclusively applied in 
payment of the purchase of railway lines 
of telegraph, or for the amount agreed 
upon some time ago, together with the 
interest since accrued ? 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wanted to 
ask three questions—namely, 1. What 
the total capital expenditure on the tele- 
graphs, up to the present time had been ; 
2, how much it was thought would still 
have to be paid to close the capital ac- 
count as far as the agreements of 1868- 
70 were concerned; 3, with how many 
railway companies the price of the pur- 
chase of their interest in the lines of 
telegraph was not yet settled, and what 
companies those were ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) was well 
aware that the late Government under- 
took the duty of purchasing the tele- 
graphs, and that the Act of 1873 pro- 
vided for £1,250;000 for various charges 
arising under the earlier Acts. Certain 
arbitrations had been concluded this year 
to meet the awards on which no fund ex- 
isted. They amounted to about £200,000, 
of which £169,000 or sohad been awarded 
to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company. There still remained the 
claims of several other railway compa- 
nies, and he hoped that £300,000 would 
be sufficient to meet those claims, which 
were inherited by the present from pre- 
ceding Governments, and accrued under 
the Act of 1868 and 1869. The awards in 
each case included interest. It would be 
hard at this time to charge upon revenue 
more than the actual cost of the service 
and the interest on the capital sum which 
represented the charge for acquiring it. 
Under the Act of 1873 provision was 
made for the commutation of pensions 
to the extent of £230,000. He regretted 
being the organ to ask for a large sum 
which possibly did not represent the 
total claims for completing the acqui- 
sition of the telegraphs ; but he trusted 
they would soon arrive at the end of 
the account, and no exertion would 
be spared on the part of the Treasury 
to bring about that result. The total 
of the capital account to the present 
time, so far as was ascertained, was 
£9,250,000, of which there was a ba- 
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lance left of £87,000, which, however, 
was due to the fund set apart under the 
Act of 1873 for the commutation of pen- 
sions. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
doubted whether the House had heard 
a more discreditable statement in con- 
nection with the purchase of the tele- 
graphs than that just made. He could 
not but say that it was desirable that the 
hon. Gentleman should give the House 
more information on the subject, and 
that it should know the entire amount 
to be taken for the railway companies: 
£700,000 had been granted lately, and 
now £500,000 was asked for. Perhaps 
the noble Lord the Postmaster General 
would inform the House how it was that 
money had been paid for some of those 
telegraphs twice over ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
not the Papers at hand showing the 
total amount, but in the case of the Lan- 
eashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany, which claimed £1,129,814, with 
interest amounting to £137,460, and £1 
per mile per wire annually for way leave, 
the amount awarded was £169,197, and 
1s. per mile per wire annually for way 
leave; and in the case of the Great 
Eastern Company, whose claim was 
£412,680, and £200 per annum for way 
leave, with £22,349 as interest, and £1 
per mile per wire annually for way 
leave, only £73,315 was awarded. The 
claims of the railway companies were 
increased by the passing of the mono- 
poly clauses, and he contended that the 
Government were simply carrying out 
the intentions of the Legislature in 
meeting the claims which were preferred 
by the railway companies under the Act 
of Parliament and settled by arbitration. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


DRUGGING OF ANIMALS BILL. 
(Sir John Astley, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Bidwell.) 
[BILL 85.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.””—(Sir John Astley.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, the hon. Ba- 
ronet owed it to the House, if he un- 
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derstood the meaning of his own mea- 
sure, to expiain its object. It was im- 
possible the Bill could be allowed to 
pass without material alterations in 
Committee, and he trusted they would 
receive an assurance from those who 
had it in charge that such Amendments 
would not be resisted. 

Sm JOHN ASTLEY said, he was 
much obliged to the hon. Member for 
the opinion he entertained of him. He 
evidently thought him (Sir John Astley) 
no more fit for his ‘position in that House 
than any menial position outside. He 
knew his brains were not as clear as 
those of his hon. Friend, and if they were 
of the same calibre, they would be 
useless or worse to him, because they 
would only stir up small matters in his 
mind which would interfere very much 
with the comfort of his life. Some 
people thought, because he was fond of 
racing, he was now trying to legislate 
for racehorses, but that was not so. His 
Bill was intended to prevent the admi- 
nistration of arsenic and other deleterious 
drugs to horses, which was frequently 
done to improve the appearance of the 
animals, but which injured their consti- 
tution and eventually killed them. He 


had been urged by a large body of his 
constituents to bring in the Bill, and he 
thought it his bounden duty to do so. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would vote 
for the measure, and he really thought 
his only reason for objecting to it was to 
get him (Sir John Astley) on his legs. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday. 


PRIVATE BILLS—CANVASSING IN THE 
HOUSE.—RESOLUTION. 


Sr EDWARD WATKIN, pursuant 
to Notice, rose to move— 

“That the solicitation of Members of this 
House to oppose or support Private Bills on 
Second Reading by Members connected in any 
way with interests concerned in that opposition 
or support, has a tendency to restore the evils 
which this House sought to redress by the 
present system of Private Bill Committees 
chosen by a Committee of Selection.” 

The hon. Member said, he made the 
Motion in consequence of what took 
place the other day on the second reading 
of the Metropolitan Railway Bill, which 
was rejected on grounds which would 
not have stood for a moment the closer 


Mr. Goldsmid 
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examination of a Select Committee. It 
could not, therefore, be denied that a 
great wrong was done by the summary 
and unjust rejection of that Bill. He 
denied that there was anything in that 
Bill contrary to precedent or to previous 
legislation sanctioned by the House, 
He stated, and it could not be contra- 
dicted, that not one word of previous 
Notice had been given of opposition to 
either of the two hon. Members whose 
names were on the back of the Bill. 
And why was it rejected? Because the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Claud John Hamilton) sent 
out a circular to his private Friends, en- 
treating them to come down and vote 
against the measure, because it was to 
be proposed or supported by a certain 
Member of that House whom he named. 
He asked whether such a personal allu- 
sion was either usual or allowable? 
Why was it made? Simply to preju- 
dice the issue. He was painfully con- 
scious that in any question of compara- 
tive popularity he stood no chance with 
the noble Lord. He (Sir Edward Wat- 
kin) had led a hard and laborious life, 
full of conflicts, and he might, therefore, 
have many enemies. The noble Lord, 
on the other hand, moved in high 
circles, had charming manners, many 
influential friends, and had neither lived 
long enough, nor, so far, done anything 
sufficiently great or useful, to surround 
him with any animosities. The noble 
Lord was a paid railway director. So 
was he. The noble Lord was also de- 
puty Chairman of a railway and paid in 
that capacity, the same as he (Sir Edward 
Watkin) was as Chairman of a railway. 
He (Sir Edward Watkin) had been elec- 
ted to a seat in that House four times, 
and that was his ninth Session, and never 
in all that time had he solicited by speech 
or writing any Member to vote for or 
against any Bill which he believed to be 
favourable to or inimical to any under- 
taking of which he was a director. The 
noble Lord the deputy Chairman of the 
Great Eastern Railway and his co-direc- 
tor the hon. Member for Essex (Colonel 
Makins) marshalled their forces and de- 
feated the Bill, and he wanted to know 
whether the House thought that was a 
propercourse? Ifso, on another occasion, 
it could be done on the other side; and all 
the old evils of General Committees 
which the House had rid itself of years 
ago by appointing Select Committees 
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would be brought back; dishonour 
would light upon the House with respect 
to private legislation ; and the confidence 
of the public would be shaken in the 
purity, and honour, and honesty of its 
proceedings with respect to Private Bills. 
Again, such proceedings seriously affec- 
ted the constitutional right of every sub- 
ject to petition that House and to have 
his petition heard. In the case he had 
quoted a hearing had been refused not 
owing to reasons, or argument or evi- 
dence, but because of secret and private 
canvass by hon. Members distinctly in- 
terested in the issue. The hon. Mem- 


ber concluded by moving the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the solicitation of Members of this 
House to oppose or support Private Bills on 
Second Reading by Members connected in any 
way with interests concerned in that opposition 
or support, has a tendency to restore the evils 
which this House sought to redress by the pre- 
sent system of Private Bill Committees chosen 
by a Committee of Selection.’’—(Sir Edward 
Watkin.) 


Mr. H. HERBERT said, he had 
voted against the Bill because it was a 
most objectionable one, and denied that 
he had been solicited to do so. The 
Motion was, he considered, the result of 
private feeling against the noble Lord 
on the part of the hon. Member for 
Hythe. It could not be said that, be- 
cause the noble Lord had written to a 
few Friends, he had canvassed for votes, 
as the words were generally understood. 
He was a Friend of the noble Lord, and 
had never heard of the Bill till he came 
down to the House; but this he could 
say, that there was one clause in the 
Bill which was sufficient to secure its 
rejection. When such a statement as 
they had just heard was made, he 
thought it right that it should be at once 
contradicted. It was much to be re- 
gretted that almost on every Private Bill 
there was canvassing for votes. The 
system was wrong and ought to be put 
a stop to; certainly when it was done as 
openly as it was in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons. 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
said, that the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber impugned the power of the House 
of Commons to reject Private Bills on the 
second reading—a power which he con- 
tended had exercised a most salutary 
effect upon the purity and honesty of 
private legislation. If he were at 
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liberty to go into the merits of the Bill 
in question, he could show that it was a 
much worse measure than the House 
thought it when they rejected it. He 
denied that the House had ever resigned 
its power of rejecting Private Bills on 
second reading. The majority of 65 by 
which the Bill was thrown out was con- 
clusive as to its demerits. He admitted 
that he was deputy Chairman of the 
Great Eastern Railway, and that he 
wrote to a certain and limited number of 
his Friends sitting on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House, requesting 
their attendance on the second reading 
of the ‘‘ Metropolitan Railway Bill, pro- 
moted by Sir Edward Watkin.”’ He was 
assured by high authorities that, regard 
being had to the glaring defects of the 
Bill, the course he took was straight- 
forward and according to precedent, and 
he trusted that the House would acquit 
him of having done anything unworthy 
of the position of one of its Members. 
Mr. WHITBREAD deprecated the 
course pursued by the noble Lord, and 
said that if it was to be resorted to in 
future, the time of the House, which 
ought to be devoted to Public Business, 
would be wasted and taken up by ani- 
mated and personal squabbles on Pri- 
vate Bills. It was wrong, he thought, 
for any individual Member to usurp to 
himself the functions of a Select Com- 
mittee. He hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hythe would be satisfied with 
the discussion, and not divide the House 
on his Resolution, because it was so wide 
in its terms that it would prevent any 
one Member from speaking to any other 
Member on a Bill before the House. 
Mr. RAIKES took a similar view, 
and remarked that of late years a most 
objectionable practice had sprung up of 
soliciting the assistance of personal 
Friends in regard to Private Bills. If 
the practice were continued, he was 
afraid that the confidence of the public 
in the Private Bill legislation of the 
House would not be maintained. He 
did not, however, think that the course 
of the noble Lord in this instance was 
open to any special objection. It was 
to be regretted that the more important 
Members of the House seldom took any 
part in reference to Private Bill legisla- 
tion, so as to guide others in the course 
they should take. He concurred with 
the hon. Member for Bedford in the hope 
that the Motion would, after the discus- 


Resolution. 
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sion which had taken place, be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. RITCHIE thought that the re- 
jection of the Bill upon the second read- 
ing was justified, and if no previous 
intimation of opposition had been given 
there would have been probably but very 
few Members present. The circular sent 
round had been sent more to secure an 
attendance than to influence the opinion 
of Members. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN, while 
thinking an important Constitutional 
principle at stake, offered, in deference 
to the suggestions made, to withdraw 
the Motion. [Cries of ‘‘No,” and 
** Divide!” ; 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
hoped that the Motion would be per- 
mitted to be withdrawn, or a division 
might place them in a false position. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER concurred in the suggestion. 


Referees on 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REFEREES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Select Committee on Referees 
on Private Bills do consist of Twenty-one 
Members.” —(J/r. Anderson.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN said, he would 
move, as an Amendment, that the Com- 
mittee should consist of 28 Members, 
and complained that so few Irish Mem- 
bers were proposed on the Committee. 
In the event of his Amendment being 
carried, he should propose two Irish 
Members, one from each side of the 
House; and if it was rejected he in- 
tended to propose an Amendment on 
each name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Twenty-one,” in order to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ Twenty-three,”—(/r. 
Sullivan, )—instead thereof. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he had no 
objection to increase the number. The 
Motion was drawn in the usual form, 
and there was no intention to cast any 
slight on the Irish Representatives. 


Question put, ‘That the words 
‘Twenty-one’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 78; Noes 
21: Majority 52. 

Ur. Raikes 


{COMMONS} 
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Capratn NOLAN said, he would move 
the omission of the name of Mr. Spencer 
Walpole, and would propose to substi- 
tute in its place the name of Lord Robert 
Montagu. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
and gallant Member was out of Order, 
such a Motion not being competent 
without Notice. He could move the 
omission of any name from the list. 

Captain NOLAN said, he would 
amend his Motion in the manner indi- 
cated. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That Mr. Spencer Walpole be a Mem- 
ber of the said Committee.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 79; Noes 
11: Majority 68. 


Mr. WARD said, he would move 
the omission of the name of Mr. Dodson 
from the list. 

Mr. GOLDSMID appealed to the 
Irish Members not to continue dividing 
the House against the wishes of a large 
majority of hon. Members present. 

Mr. SULLIVAN thought it a reflec- 
tion on the Irish Members that out of a 
total of 103 only two of their body had 
been chosen to sit on this important 
Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER pointed out the duties of the 
Select Committee on Referees on Pri- 
vate Bills. It was important to have 
Gentlemen of great experience of Pri- 
vate Business, and it was not at all a 
question of obtaining Gentlemen from 
one part of the country or the other. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER supported 
the appointment of the Committee as 
proposed in the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That Mr. Dodson be one other Mem- 
ber of the said Committee.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
11: Majority 66. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Mowbray be one other Mem- 
ber of the said Committee.” 


Caprain NOLAN thought that, if a 
delay were granted, some arrangement 
might be come to for the addition of 
the names of two Irish Members on the 
Committee, and therefore he would pro- 
pose the Adjournment of the Debate 
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with the view of seeing whether that 
course could be adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he hoped 
that course would not be persisted in, 
as it was necessary to appoint the 
Committee without any delay, as it 
would soon have to enter upon its duty. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he fully concurred in the 
remark of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson). 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Captain Nolan.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 17; Noes 
68: Majority 51. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he would move 
the omission of the name of Mr. Mow- 
bray. 


Question put, ‘‘That Mr. Mowbray 
be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 
10: Majority 66. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Mr. Sclater-Booth be one other 
Member of the said Committee.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
9: Majority 65. 


Sir Edward Colebrooke nominated 
one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Mr. Pemberton be one other 
Member of the said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
9: Majority 65. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Mr. Whitbread be one other 
Member of the said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
9: Majority 65. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Mr. Basil Woodd be one other 
Member of the said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
9: Majority 65. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Sir John St. Aubyn be one other 
Member of the said Committee.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
8: Majority 66. 


{Manom 6, 1876} 
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Mr. Kavanagh and The O’Conor Don 
nominated other Members of the said 
Committee. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Mr. Heygate be one other Mem- 
ber of the said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 
7: Majority 64. 

Sir Francis Goldsmid nominated one 
other Member of the said Committee. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That Mr. Mills be one other Member 
of the said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
3: Majority 72. 


Mr. Dillwyn nominated one other 
Member of the said Committee. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That Mr. Rodwell be one other Mem- 
ber of the said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
3: Majority 71. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
‘¢That Mr. Monk be one other Member 
of the said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
3: Majority 71. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“‘That Mr. Staveley Hill be one other 
Member of the said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes. 75; Noes 
3: Majority 72. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Mr. Muntz be one other Member 
of the said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 75 ; Noes 
3: Majority 72. 


and Question put, 
“That Mr. John Talbot be one other 
Member of the said Committee.” 

The House divided :--Ayes 74; Noes 
3: Majority 71. 


Motion made, 


Mr. Anderson nominated one other 
Member of the said Committee. 


Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum. 


OYSTER FISHERIES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire what are the reasons for the present 
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scarcity of Oysters, and what has been the effect 
of the measures relating to Oyster Fisheries 
adopted by Parliament subsequently to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Sea Fisheries 
in 1866.”—(Sir Charles Legard.) : 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘and to 
report what further legislative measures 
may, in the opinion of the Committee, 
be desirable.” —( Mr. Cawley.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to inquire what 
are the reasons for the present scarcity of 
Oysters, and what has been the effect of the 
measures relating to Oyster Fisheries adopted 
by Parliament subsequently to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Sea Fisheries in 1866, 
and to report what further legislative measures 
may, in the opinion of the Committee, be 
desirable.” 

And, on March 9, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows:—Mr. Epwarp Srannorr, Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre, Viscount Hotmespae, Mr. Hersert, 
Colonel Learmontu, Mr. Dituwyn, Lord Ren- 
DLESHAM, Mr. WykreHam Martin, Mr. Mat- 
coum, Mr. Mircnern Henry, Mr. O’Conor, 
Mr. Pemperton, Mr. Evstace Smrrn, Major 
Watpote, Mr. Arnruvur Vivian, Mr. Asupury, 
Mr. Waovpy, Sir Cuartes Russexy, and Sir 
Cuartes Lecarp :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and recorils; Five to be the quorum. 

And, on March 15, Lord Cravp Haminton 
and Mr. Futter Marrianp added. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Four o’clock in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 7th March, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusric Brruts—Second Reading— 
Marriages (St. James, Buxton) * (22). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Exchequer Bonds (£4,080,000) * ; 
Consolidated Fund (£4,080,000) *, and passed. 

Select Committee — Ecclesiastical Offices and 
Fees * (3), nominated. 


EXCHEQUER BONDS (£4,080,000) BILL. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise for the purpose of making another 
personal explanation. I am sorry I 
have to do so, but it is not my fault. 
Mr, Disraeli is reported in the news- 


{LORDS} 
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papers of to-day as having stated last 
night in the House of Commons that the 
Papers respecting the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares containing letters of 
Sir Daniel Lange to the late Government 
with reference to an alleged offer of the 
purchase of the Canal had been sent to 
me before publication, and that I sanc- 
tioned them. He stated afterwards that 
he did not wish to be understood as at- 
taching any responsibility to me in re- 
spect of their publication. With refer- 
ence to this explanation, I must say that 
I do not quite understand why he had 
alluded to the fact. He then went on 
to say that the Papers were submitted to 
me and that I raised no objection to their 
publication. I took the liberty of giving 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) pri- 
vate Notice that I should ask him whe- 
ther in his opinion I incurred any re- 
sponsibility with respect to the publica- 
tion of these Papers ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: If the noble 
Earl wishes to put to me the question, 
whether I desire to attach to any one 
who is not a Member of the Govern- 
ment any part of that responsibility 
which falls to the person who occupies 
the position I now fill, I am quite ready 
to give an answer in the negative to 
that inquiry. I do not hold the noble 
Earl responsible for the publication of 
those Papers. But when I say that, I 
presume that the noble Earl does not 
mean to deny that, although not respon- 
sible for, he was cognizant of, their 
publication. ‘Following the precedent of 
the Department over which I preside, I 
had the pleasure to forward the noble 
Earl a Copy of the Papers which were to 
be submitted to Parliament, inasmuch 
as they related to business which passed 
in the Department during his tenure 
of office there. My noble Friend re- 
ceived them; and he will recollect that 
he had the thoughtfulness and kind- 
ness to offer me a suggestion with re- 
spect to one Paper, the publication of 
which he thought might be injurious to 
the public service. That suggestion I 
acted upon. Although I do not an- 
swer for the accuracy of what is re- 
ported to have been stated in ‘ another 
place,” if any statement was made there 
which might lead to the belief that the 
noble Ear! is responsible for the publi- 
cation of those Papers, I am quite willing 
to say that he was not. What happened 
was this—The noble Earl was aware of 
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the publication, and did not object to it. 
While I say that, Iam bound to add that 
I do not think my noble Friend was 
bound to express any opinion in the 
matter, one way or the other. So much 
for the personal question. But with re- 
ference to comments which have been 
made on the subject of the publication 
itself, it appears to me that there has 
been a good deal of misapprehension, 
and therefore I hope I may be allowed 
to say a word or two to clear up the 
matter. I believe that the popular 
impression out-of-doors is that we 
published communications which were 
never meant to be otherwise than con- 
fidential, and very naturally the pub- 
lic exclaims ‘‘ What a monstrous thing 
to do.” But, my Lords, were those 
communications private and confidential 
in the ordinary sense of the word ? 
No. If they were of that character, 
they would have formed part of the 
private correspondence of the noble 
Earl who preceded me in the Foreign 
Office, and would have been taken away 
with his other private correspondence. 
But that was not the case. They were 


received at the Foreign Office as coming 
to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 


they were registered, and they went 
through the usual routine observed in 
the case of all letters sent to the Depart- 
ment. They were letters on public 
business addressed to the head of a 
public Department from a person hold- 
ing an important public position. Those 
letters form the only reference to an 
important transaction which we thought 
it essential the public should be made 
aware of. They are five in all, and I 
may mention that two were not marked 
with any words indicating a private or 
confidential character, but let me re- 
mind your Lordships—-though I scarcely 
need remind any one who has had any 
experience in public affairs—that the 
confidential nature of a publication is 
in nine cases out ten a matter of time. 
If, as Foreign Secretary, I were made 
aware of some European event which 
was going to occur in three or four 
months, it is possible that the informa- 
tion would be given to me in a letter 
or despatch marked ‘ confidential,” 
or ‘‘ private,” or ‘‘ secret.” It would, 
of course, be necessary to regard that 
communication as confidential for the 
time ; but it does not follow that when 
the events referred to in such communi- 
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cations have occurred, and when the 
reason for secrecy is at an end, there may 
be any reason whatever why they should 
not be made public by being laid on the 
Table of both Houses of Parliament. I do 
not wish your Lordships or the public out- 
of-doors to be under the impression that 
the Papers referred to by the noble Earl 
were published without valid reasons. 
They were the only reference to what un- 
doubtedly was a very important public 
transaction—namely, the offer made to 
our Predecessors in office for the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal. I ask your 
Lordships to consider how much heavier 
would have been our responsibility and 
what would have been the nature of the 
inferences which would have been drawn 
if it could have been said that while we 
purported to give to Parliament the 
whole of the Papers having reference to 
the Suez Canal, we suppressed a portion, 
and that the most important portion of 
all—namely, that which contains the fact 
that an offer had been made to our Pre- 
decessors, which they had not thought 
fit to accept. I think the inference to 
have been drawn from that would not 
have been of a very agreeable charac- 
ter. Isum up the matter in this way— 
In the first place, the letters were not 
private letters in the ordinary sense of 
the word; they were communications 
addressed to a public Department. In 
the next place, they were confidential at — 
the time they were written and received ; 
but it was for the Department in which 
they were registered to exercise its own 
discretion as to whether in five years 
after the whole matter to which they 
referred was at an end their confidential 
character should be maintained. If the 
gentleman who was so much mixed up 
in the matter has been in any way injured 
by the appearance of these documents in 
print I very much regret it; but looking 
through them since their publication 
with a care which I did not give to them 
before they had been published, I do 
not see anything in them which is in the 
least discreditable either to the writer of 
those communications or to the gentle- 
man on whose conduct they comment. I 
cannot see anything in them in the 
slightest degree injurious to the cha- 
racter or to the interests of Sir Daniel 
Lange or M. de Lesseps, and though I 
regret the inconvenience which may have 
resulted from their appearance, I must 
repeat that I think we should have in- 
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curred a heavier responsibility and ex- 
posed ourselves to grave censure if, in- 
stead of having published these com- 
munications we had suppressed them 
altogether. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I regret it if I 
should be putting your Lordships to any 
inconvenience ; but I do not think the 
practice which was established last year 
of not allowing a reply to a Member of 
your Lordships’ House who has merely 
asked a Question, will be held to apply 
in the present instance; but if it should 
be I will put myself in Order by making 
a Motion. Two things in the noble Earl’s 
reply have given me satisfaction. He for 
one disclaims the system on the part of 
a Government which, when they are 
called on to answer for something they 
have done, leads them to throw the re- 
sponsibility on third parties—whether 
ex-Ministers or others. I am _ also 
obliged to him for saying that he did not 
think I was bound to make any obser- 
vations on the Papers submitted to me. 
At the same time, it occurs to me that 
perhaps the noble Earl left on your 
Lordships’ minds the impression that he 
thought it was a pity I did not make 
some observations on those Papers. I 
am, therefore, anxious to make one or 
two further observations. There is an 
official in the Foreign Office called a 
précis writer. It used to be his duty to 
make a précis of all Papers coming to the 
Foreign Office which an outgoing Secre- 
tary of State might take away with him. 
That practice was found to be very in- 
convenient ; and when the Foreign Office 
took to printing almost all the docu- 
ments, the duty fell to the lot of the précis 
writer. He is bound to collect all the 
documents which had been printed and 
to give them to the retiring Minister. 
It happened that when I was leaving 
the Foreign Office Mr. Harvey, the précis 
writer, with a friendly feeling, and no 
doubt acting also in the discharge of 
what he felt to be a duty, claimed those 
particular Papers for me and sent them 
tome. I may remark, also, that all the 
Papers which are printed are not printed 
for publication. The papers which are 
printed on blue paper and marked 
‘‘confidential,’”? are those which are 
printed for the use only of the office— 
such was the print which I hold in my 
hand, and which was forwarded to me. 
Mr. Harvey wrote to me and said he had 
made this claim on my behalf, and was 


The Earl of Derby 
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told that the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) said that as Mr. Harvey claimed 
those Papers for me he was to have 
them; but it was clearly to be under- 
stood that it was not Lord Derby who 
sent them. So far, therefore, from the 
noble Earl sending the Papers to me for 
my observations as to their publication, 
if what I have stated to your Lordships 
had any meaning at all, it must have 
been to remind me that I had no /ocus 
standi. I read them, certainly—not for 
the purpose of revising them for the 
Foreign Office, but to see whether they 
went against my own recollection, which 
was that no definite proposal to purchase 
the Suez Canal had ever been made to 
me. In mentioning the matter to my 
noble Friend Lord Hartington I alluded 
to the message sent with those Papers; 
and I then said to him—‘“ There is some- 
thing in these Papers which it strikes 
me ought not to be published. It does 
not appear to me to refer to the question 
of the purchase of the Canal, and I 
should like to mention it to the Secre- 
tary of State.” It was exceedingly awk- 
ward for me to do this, and I felt it to 
be so. I wrote to the noble Earl, but I 
gave my note a particular and unusual 
heading. I headed it ‘‘ Personal and 
confidential,”” meaning thereby to show 
that I wrote to him, not as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, but as a perso- 
nal Friend. I hope the Earl has always 
regarded me as a personal Friend and 
that he will always find me one. I think 
I pointed out to him that the Paper to 
which I referred in my letter was not 
one which affected, either for or against 
the affair of the purchase of the Canal 
shares. Again, with regard to the Cor- 
respondence, I remember one thing— 
that a letter which was not sent to me 
at all, but which appears in page 167 of 
the Correspondence, was more likely to’ 
give offence to M. de Lesseps and his 
colleagues than any of the other letters. 
I beg your Lordships to remark that the 
noble Earl says Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not have been justified in 
keeping from the public the offer made 
to us and declined. Now, I say that 
Sir Daniel Lange did not make us any 
offer. He gave us private information 
as to the probability of such an offer 
being made ; but there was no such offer. 
I remember, however, that almost as 
soon as we heard of the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares, I was told by friends 
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—by both Conservative and Liberal 
Friends—that the Government would 
make a great point of their having been 
prompt in a matter in which we had 
shown ourselves to be dilatory. These 
rumours have proved not to have been 
without foundation, for, if I am not mis- 
informed 4 - = Press, at the be- 
ginning of the debates on the subject 
in ‘another place” the Prime Minister 
said to Mr. Gladstone—“ It is quite clear 
from your speech that you would not 
have bought the shares.” Therefore 
this correspondence may be supposed to 
bear on the possible controversy between 
the present and the late Government. 
Well, the noble Earl wrote me a kind 
letter, in which he thanked me for the 
suggestion I had made, and said he 
would act upon it. But if I had sug- 
gested that it was desirable to omit cer- 
tain parts of the correspondence selected 
for publication, would he not have said, 
“Why, he is afraid of this being pub- 
lished !’’ It may be said that I ought to 
have referred to the letters which are 
the subject of this discussion as being 
marked private and confidential; but 
I never anticipated that the noble 
Earl would say that it is a de- 
fensible thing for the Department to 
publish without the permission of the 
writer letters marked “ private and con- 
fidential” and containing, not an offer, 
but the mere gossip of an offer—to erase 
“private and confidential” and make 
such letters public without the permis- 
sion of the writer. I really think, my 
Lords, that I have stated enough—per- 
haps too much—to show that I am 
utterly without responsibility in connec- 
tion with the publication of these letters, 
and that Lord Hartington in making 
that statement last night was perfectly 
justified. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I do not want 
to prolong this discussion, but in respect 
of the message which the noble Karl 
says he received with the Papers, I must 
say there was no such message from me. 
There must be some misapprehension on 
the part of my nobleFriend. Iapprehend 
that what happened was this — Some 
communication passed between the gen- 
tleman referred to by the noble Earl and 
& permanent member of the Foreign 
Office Staff. I repeat that I sent no such 
message. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have perfect 
confidence in Mr. Harvey and I have 
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perfect confidence in the Private Secre- 
tary of the noble Earl also. But I have 
it in writing from one of those gentlemen 
that the claim was admitted as Mr. 
Harvey had made it, but Lord Derby 
wished it to be clearly understood that 
the Papers were not sent from him to me. 


RECEPTION OF FUGITIVE SLAVES— 
THE CIRCULARS — INSTRUCTIONS. 
—PETITION. 


Viscount CARDWELL: My Lords, 
I rise to present a Petition from the 
General Body of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the Three Denominations 
residing in and about the Cities of Lon- 
don and ‘Westminster, praying for the 
immediate and unconditional withdrawal 
of the Instructions recently issued by 
the Lords of the Admiralty to Com- 
manders of Ships of War. My Lords, 
the Petitioners are well known to your 
Lordships as persons of great intelli- 
gence and I may say of historical cele- 
brity. They are not members of the 
National Church, but they have always 
exercised great influence in every ques- 
tion which has touched the religious 
feeling of the country, and their voice 
has been always heard when anything 
affecting the general sentiment of hu- 
manity has been agitating the public 
mind. They pray for the unconditional 
withdrawal of the Instructions recently 
issued to the commanders of ships of 
war ; and they pray thus not on the 
grounds of law, but on the grounds of 
humanity and policy—because they re- 
gard these Instructions as at variance 
with the principles of the British Con- 
stitution, which are the principles of 
freedom, and as opposed to the dictates 
of humanity. My Lords, in bringing 
this Petition under the notice of your 
Lordships, I shall not ask you to enter 
into questions of controverted law. 
Policy is what I ask you to consider. 
My Lords, as to the policy of this coun- 
try and its objects in respect of the slave 
trade there can be no question, and that 
policy was never better expressed than 
in the gracious Speech from the Throne 
at the beginning of this Session. In 
that gracious Speech it is stated— 


“The humane and enlightened policy con- 
sistently pursued by this country in putting an 
end to slavery within her own dependencies, 
and in suppressing the slave trade throughout 
the world, makes it important that the action of 
British national ships in the territorial waters 
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of foreign States should be in harmony with 
these great principles.” 

“T have, therefore, given directions for the 
issue of a Royal Commission to inquire into all 
treaty engagements and other international 
obligations bearing upon this subject, and all 
instructions from time to time issued to my 
naval officers, with a view to ascertain whether 
any steps ought to be taken to secure for my 
ships and commanders abroad greater power 
for the maintenance of the right of personal 
liberty.” 


Now, my Lords, the question which I 
submit to you is this—Are the Instruc- 
tions to which the Petition refers in 
harmony with that statement in the 
Queen’s Speech? That passage in the 
Speech from the Throne announces that 
a Royal Commission is about to be 
appointed. And what is that Royal 
Commission to do? Not to find for 
us a policy, for England in respect of 
slavery has no need to seek for a 
policy, but with the purpose of ascer- 
taining what is the best mode of carry- 
ing our policy out. ‘Will those Instruc- 
tions conduce to that end or not? The 
first question that presents itself to one’s 
mind is this:—Is it consistent, is it 
natural, to appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into all treaty engage- 
ments and other international obliga- 
tions bearing on the subject, and all 
Instructions from time to time issued to 
naval officers, and at the same moment 
to lay down positive Instructions on 
which these officers are to act ? If those 
Instructions had been an exceptional 
regulation—if they had been framed to 
meet a particular difficulty—if at some 
particular place there had been some 
great pressure, or if there had been some 
urgent necessity for terrible haste—one 
could understand the framing of such 
Instructions pending the inquiry and 
Report of the Royal Commission ; but 
these Instructions are general, their ap- 
plication is universal, and it cannot be 
said that the occasion which is said to 
have called them forth was very pressing, 
seeing that the note from India remained 
in the Foreign Office more than 12 
months before the issue of the first of 
those Slave Trade Circulars. When you 
have recourse to a Royal Commission 
you thereby acknowledge that your mind 
is not made up, or that you are in search 
of enlightenment and instruction. Why, 
then issue Instructions which are not 
confined to ships in the Persian Gulf, 
but apply to all Her Majesty’s ships, 
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whether in territorial waters or on the 
high seas? Are these orders to be 
regarded as a convenience to experienced 
naval officers? Have your Lordships 


ever heard of such expressions as these 
from an experienced naval officer ?— 


“He heard with great regret that explana- 
tions or involved instructions had been drawn 
up, which would do away with the clear notion 
held by naval officers up to the time of the 
issuing of the recent Circulars. If it had been 
necessary to issue special instructions with re. 
gard to India, the Persian Gulf, and Zanzibar, 
they might have been of a local character, and 
applicable only to each particular case. . . . 
He hoped that the operation of the Circular 
would be postponed, that the subject would be 
referred to a Royal Commission, and that naval 
officers would be allowed to act, as they had 
done for 37 years, without producing any inter- 
national complication.” 


It is, in fact, ‘‘ darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge ”’ to issue this 
Circular when you are appointing a 
Commission to inquire what the Instruc- 
tions should be. My Lords, I have not 
entered, and I shall not enter, into any 
question of law. Those Instructions 
have been drawn by a master hand, and 
I am not going to assert that any fault 
could be found with them as directly 
infringing on the principles of Interna- 
tional Law: but, my Lords, I am bound 
to say that the policy embodied in those 
Instructions is not the policys of the 
country, and that it is not the policy of 
this country to maintain them. What 
is International Law? It is not, like 
municipal law, altered by the debates 
or even by the Acts of Parliament. But 
it is not stereotyped. It grows, occulto 
velut arbor evo. It is the consensus of 
civilized nations, and it becomes more 
beneficent, as civilized nations advance 
in civilization: and it is our duty to be 
ever in the van, promoting by our ex- 
ample, our influence, and our authority, 
that advance ; and had we been as free at 
the beginning of the century as we now 
are to exercise this power, International 
Law would have been in a more advanced 
position in respect of slavery than it is at 
this moment—far more favourable to the 
slave and far less fettered by technical 
distinctions and difficulties. But the 
country has done much. It paid millions 
to redeem the slaves in its own Colonies; 
it has made great efforts to suppress the 
slave trade; and, following its example, 
two powerful nations—the United States 
of America and the Empire of Russia— 
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have abolished slavery in their domi- 
nions; and the object of the Royal Com- 
mission must assuredly be to point out 
the way in which the greatest progress 
can be made to establish freedom 
throughout the world. The time is 
therefore one of special importance, 
offering pt opportunities for the 
succe promotion of our beneficent 
policy. But what are these Instruc- 
tions? It may be said that they are 
only for commanders of vessels in ter- 
ritorial waters. But that is a mis- 
take. They deal with the open sea—and 
I object to the way in which they deal 
with the open sea. Did any one: ever 
before hear of any distinction between 
a slave and a free man on the open 
sea aboard a British ship? For the 
first time that I know of those Instruc- 
tions introduce that distinction. They 
contain this passage— 


“When any person professing or appearing 
to be a fugitive slave seeks admission to your 
ship on the high seas, beyond the limit of terri- 
torial waters, and claims the protection of the 
British flag, you will bear in mind that, al- 
though Her Majesty’s Government are desirous 
by every means in their power to remove or 
mitigate the evils of slavery, yet Her Majesty’s 


ships are not intended for the reception of =. 
sons other than their officers and crew. You 
will satisfy yourself, therefore, before receiving 
the fugitive on board, that there is some suffi- 
cient reason in the particular case for thus re- 
ceiving him.” 


Now, with regard to territorial waters, 
what is the British officer told to do ?— 


“Within the territorial waters of a foreign 
State you are bound, by the comity of nations, 
while maintaining the proper exemption of your 
ship from local jurisdiction, not to allow her to 
become a shelter for those who would be charge- 
able with a violation of the law of the place. 
If, therefore, while your ship is within the ter- 
ritorial waters of a State where slavery exists, 
& person professing or appearing to be a fugitive 
slave seeks admission into your ship, you will 
not admit him, unless his life would be in mani- 
fest danger if he were not received on board. 
Should you, in order to save him from this 
danger, receive him, you ought not, after the 
danger is past, to permit him to continue on 

; but you will not entertain any demand 
for his surrender, or enter into any examination 
as to his status,” 


Now I say that this is not a matter of 
law but of policy. The assertion you 
make in that article of the Instructions 
admits that you are asserting rights of 
your own, in which you are perfectly 
independent of any obligation to any 
other nation; the concession that you 
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make, therefore, is a voluntary one. It 
does not speak the voice of the British 

eople, and you had no right to make it. 
t is at variance with the spirit of British 
policy, and cannot be approved by the 

ritish Parliament. The British officer is 
not to admit the slave on board his ship 
unless the life of that slave would be in 
manifest danger if he were not so ad- 
mitted. Is that a humane policy? There 
may be other reasons which. would be 
as important as the question of life. 
There are many other dangers which 
are more likely to happen to the slave 
than that of having his life taken by his 
owner. It is not, perhaps, often that a 
slaveowner desires to take the life of 
his slave; but there are things which 
even the slave may prefer to life itself. 
I read lately of a dreadful massacre in 
Cuba that was caused by an attack on 
the honour of a woman. Is it delibe- 
rately intended in a case in which a wife 
says—‘‘ My honour has been attacked,” 
and in which the husband says—‘‘ Cruel 
chastisement awaits me for resistance to 
that attack,” that the commander of a 
ship should say—‘‘ A short time ago I 
might have interfered to save you; but 
now I cannot receive you, because your 
life is not in manifest danger, and I 
have received new Instructions drawn 
up by the highest authority, by the 
Cabinet of the Queen, which peremp- 
torily prohibit me?” Take the case 
of political offenders. Would you ven- 
ture to incorporate in your regula- 
tions as to political refugees these In- 
structions which you have issued in the 
case of slaves? If Poerio had made his 
escape from the Neapolitan prison would 
you have had any British commander 
say to him that he would not receive him 
because his life was not in manifest 
danger? What harm would any one 
suffer if the prayer of this Petition were 
acceded to and these Instructions were 
withdrawn? If the country were to 
awake to-morrow morning and find that 
they had been withdrawn would any 
one be the worse? Would the Govern- 
ment be the worse? Would it be dis- 
pleasing to their supporters? Mr. Pitt 
used to complain of Mr. Wilberforce 
that he would only support him when 
he was in the right; but he wanted his 
support most when he was in the wrong. 
The present Government have better 
supporters than Mr. Wilberforce. They 
have just given that most indisputable 
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proof of a strong Government, a large 
majority composed of most reluctant 
supporters. He found that one of those 
who usually acted with them, though he 
could not give his personal vote, was 
reported to have used this language in 
the other House of Parliament— 


“They were all of one opinion that slavery 
was a bad thing; but if there was a division 
yd organization would come into play, the 

iberals would go into one lobby and the Con- 
servatives into another, and the impression 
would consequently get abroad that the Liberals 
were the friends of the slave, and the Conserva- 
tives his enemies. Now, he had a strong objec- 
tion to being placed in a false position. He 
did not want to argue this question on petty 
considerations. They had had rather too much 
of that lately. Let them try to decide so as 
not to be hard on the slave nor uncivil to their 
neighbours. The truth was, they were all of 
one mind; they all wanted to do the same thing 
if they could only find a clever fellow to teach 
them how to do it. He thought the Government 
was in danger of finding itself in a false posi- 
tion. They had issued the Circular, and now 
they were going to appoint a Commission, the 
meaning of which was that they wanted more 
information. Well,if information was wanted, 
let them suspend the Circular. They issued the 
Circular, although they were in want of infor- 
mation. That was a dilemma out of which he 
should be glad to hear the ingenious Prime 
Minister extricate himself. He knew he was on 
dangerous ground, but he must say that there 
were a good many men on that side of the 
House who did not like that business, and who 
did not quite see their way to sanctioning the 
Circular. He did not wish to attach any blame 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers. He believed they 
wanted to do what was right. But why should 
they not leave this matter to their Naval offi- 
cers? He did not like the Circular. It had an 
ugly hard sound about it, and he could not see 
why it should not be withdrawn.” 


Would the commanders of ships be the 
worse for the withdrawal of the Instruc- 
tions? We know from their own state- 
ments that they would be in a better 
position. Would the Royal Commis- 
sioners be the worse for it? Certainly 
not, for they would pursue their inquiry 
in a fuller and a broader light without the 
darkening shadow of the Instructions. 
Would the British Crown be the worse 
for it? No. By having these Instruc- 
tions withdrawn they would advance the 
cause of freedom, which we all have so 
much at heart, and clear the way for 
making International Law on this sub- 
ject more in accordance with the doctrines 
which it has been our pride to see this 
country uphold. I believe that if the 
Government would accept the prayer of 
this Petition they would gratify their 
own supporters, they would facilitate 
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the efforts of British commanders, the 
would elevate the honour of.the Britis 
Crown and greatly advance the cause 
of freedom, which is dear to men of all 
parties in this country. 

THz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I cannot express any surprise 
that the noble Viscount (Viscount Card- 
well) should have taken this opportunity 
of bringing before your Lordships a sub- 
ject which has deeply entered the public 
mind ; I should not have been surprised 
if it had, even at an earlier period, oc- 
cupiéd your Lordships’ attention. And 
I am free to admit that no body of men 
could with greater consistency and 
greater propriety present themselves as 
Petitioners to your Lordships’ House to 
make their view of the subject known 
than those whose Petition has been pre- 
sented by the noble Viscount. But, my 
Lords, we must bear in mind that there 
are more questions than one which 
have to be considered with reference to 
the prayer of this Petition. My noble 
Friend has touched upon those in suc- 
cession, and I am going to follow the 
lines which he has marked out. But, 


my Lords, I only request one thing of 
your Lordships—that the different points 


to which he has adverted may be kept 
perfectly distinct. The noble Viscount 
raised the question first of all—‘‘ What 
is the need of Instructions at all?” He 
has raised the question also—‘‘ What is 
the character of the Instructions which 
as an act of administration ought to have 
been issued?” And he has raised a 
third and, I think, a larger question 
than either of the first two—‘‘ What is 
the policy which this country ought to 
pursue in a matter deeply connected with 
that abolition of slavery which we all 
desire.” I will take each of those ques- 
tions in succession. 

First, my noble Friend suggests— 
‘‘Was there any necessity for the issue 
of this Circular ?”’ My Lords, the ques- 
tion is very easily answered. The In- 
dian Government—the Governor Gene- 
ral of India and his Council—informed 
Her Majesty’s Government of these 
very important facts. They told Her 
Majesty’s Government that the ne- 
cessity had arisen for distinct Instruc- 
tions to be given on the subject to the 
commanders of Her Majesty’s ships; 
and they told Her Majesty’s Government 
—what was more important—that they 
themselves had issued Instructions which 
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would remain in force till the final In- 
structions should have been issued by 
Her Majesty’sGovernment. Let me re- 
mind your Lordships what our Resident 
in the Persian Gulf said— 


“4, I would respectfully suggest that in the 
present state of the Slave Trade question it 
would be satisfactory to haye some definite in- 
structions from Government as to what class of 
slaves are entitled to receive protection on board 
British ships, as in both the casesmentioned in this 
letter the slaves who received protection seemed, 
without doubt, to come under the head of do- 
mestic slaves, and if domestic slaves are allowed 
to receive protection on board every English 
ship they come across, the owners will be great 
losers, and the pearl fishing will come to a 
standstill, as nearly all the divers belong to that 
class.” . 


That was the view taken by the Resident 
of the Persian Gulf. But the noble 
Viscount asks why was it necessary to 
go beyond the locality—the Persian 
Gulf—in laying down rules? It was for 
this reason—that it is in that locality 
and along the Eastern Coast of Africa, 
almost in the same neighbourhood, that 
the whole or nearly the whole question as 
regards the slave trade arises. But there 
was this more important consideration 
for the Government. I will not trouble 
your Lordships by examining the In- 
structions issued by the Indian Govern- 
ment; but when they came to be ex- 
amined by us, it was perfectly obvious 
that they were Instructions which could 
not be maintained. Under these cir- 
cumstances Her Majesty’s Government 
considered they had no option but to 
issue, as a matter of administration, a 
Circular that could be maintained. I 
need not say that no Department would 
have desired, except under the pressure 
of absolute necessity, to codify all the 
Circulars and Instructions on the subject; 
but the Government felt that they 
would be shrinking from their duty if, 
while being of opinion that the Indian 
Instructions were such as could not be 
maintained, they did not respond to the 
request of the Indian Government. 

I now come to the second question— 
“What was the character of the Instruc- 
tions which, as an act of administration, 
it was right for the Government to 
issue?’? And I will ask your Lord- 
ships to keep that question entirely 
free from the question of policy — 
from the consideration of what, if our 
hands had been free, was the policy in 
this matter which we should have desired 





to have pursued. I conceive that the 
first duty incumbent on us in answering 
this question is thoroughly to understand 
the principle on which the freedom of 
public ships is regulated by International 
Law. The noble Viscount points out 
that the Circular to which he has re- 
ferred treats not merely of the position 
of ships in territorial waters, but also of 
the position of ships on the high seas. 
I must say a word or two as to that part 
which treats of the position of ships on 
the high seas, because it has been greatly 
misapprehended. I am not sure that I 
caught correctly the objection that the 
noble Viscount took to it, but as I un- 
derstood him it was that, as regards ships 
on the high seas, the Circular threw upon 
the commander the duty to discriminate 
as to whether the person claiming pro- 
tection was a slave or not. I am surprised 
that there should be any question on that 
point. The provision is in favour of 
the person escaping from slavery. The 
object is to point out to commanders 
of Her Majesty’s ships that it is 
not sufficient merely to receive the 
slave on board and give him the pro- 
tection of the British flag for the mo- 
ment, but that his duty is not discharged 
unless he keeps the slave on board or 
puts him on shore at a place where his 
liberty will be respected. That is the 
object of that portion of the Circular. 

I pass from that, and come to whatisa 
more serious question—‘‘ What is the 
position of public ships in the territorial 
waters of a foreign State?” The noble 
Viscount refers to the question of Inter- 
national Law. I will say this for Inter- 
national Law—there is no mystery 
whatever about International Law. It 
is simply a matter of common sense, and 
everyone of your Lordships is just as 
competent to judge of a principle of 
International Law as a Lawyer is. There 
is no magic about it; there is no techni- 
eal procedure. It is simply a question 
to which the common sense of anybody 
may be applied. Now, I will state to 
your Lordships what I conceive to be 
the position of a public ship in foreign 
territorial waters; but I wish to say that, 
as far as I am concerned, I am as anxious 
as anyone can be to maintain the com- 
plete exemption of our national ships 
from foreign jurisdiction. There is no 
country in the world so much interested 
in that doctrine as Great Britain, and I 
am anxious to maintain it to its fullest 
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extent. But, my Lords, another doctrine 
has been raised in the course of this dis- 
cussion which I, at least, cannot give my 
assent to. This is the doctrine which 
has been called the doctrine of extra- 
territoriality ; and when that doctrine 
comes to be interpreted it is represented 
to be this—that a national ship is a part 
of the land of England, and that where- 
ever she goes she carries with her so 
much of English land, with all the conse- 
quences which may attend it. My Lords, 
I must beg leave to doubt the accuracy 
of that proposition. I believe it to be a 
metaphor, and I believe it to be a meta- 
phor eminently calculated to mislead. 
Let me ask your Lordships to subject 
that doctrine—for you will find it has a 
very important bearing—to one or two 
very simple tests. It is said that an 
English public ship, wherever she goes, 
is part of the English soil. Now, re- 
member that whatever is the position of 
a ship in this respect, exactly the same 
is the position of the Ambassador’s house. 
The same protection which is thrown 
around a public ship of war is thrown 
around also the residence of an Am- 
bassador in a foreign country. I should 
like to ask of those who maintain 
that a ship is part of the English soil 
this question—If a child of foreign 
parents were to be born on board an Eng- 
lish national ship in a foreign harbour 
or in the house of an Ambassador, would 
that child be born within the allegiance 
of the Queen of England? I should 
like to ask another question. Suppose 
that in the Bay of Rio Janeiro, and on 
board one of our public ships, a marriage 
were to be solemnized between two Bra- 
zilians which was valid according to the 
Brazilian law, would it be invalid because 
ceremonies required by the English law 
were not performed? I apprehend no 
person can maintain any such doctrine. 
But I will ask another question. Sup- 
pose that in an Ambassador’s house an 
assault were to be committed by one 
foreigner upon another, or a murder were 
to be committed by one foreigner upon 
another, will anyone contend that that 
is a subject for the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of England, or that because the 
Ambassador’s house or a ship is English 
soil, the Courts of the country are not 
the proper Courts to have jurisdiction ? 
Your Lordships will find this to be of so 
much importance that I will take the 
liberty of asking you to allow me to read 
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one extract from one of the authorities 
on this subject. Mr. Dana, in a note to 
Wheaton’s works, says— 

“The subject of diplomatic immunity of person 
and place has been obscured by the use of the 
phrase ‘ extra-territoriality.’ Treating this fi 
of speech as a fact, and reasoning logically from 
it, have led to results of an unsatisfactory and 
impracticable character. ... A clear under- 
standing of these questions requires that the 
phrase should be treated as a figure of speech, 
and not a fact from which inferences can be 
drawn. The true test is one lying behind and 
clear of that illustration. The whole subject 
depends upon this principle—the convenience of 
nations.” 

That I think will suffice for authority 
across the Atlantic. I will venture to 
quote from an author at home, and I am 
glad to use the authority of a learned 
friend of mine, a colleague of mine upon 
the Bench—one whose judgments and 
whose writings upon International Law 
I will venture to say reflect honour upon 
this country—I mean Sir Robert Philli- 
more. What does he say? He asks— 

“Upon what grounds is this exemption 
allowed? Not upon the possession on behalf of 
the Sovereign in virtue of his sovereignty of a 
right to this exemption ; sucha right on his part 
would be incompatible with the right of the 
territorial Sovereign ; and not as it is sometimes 
carelessly said, upon the ground that he and his 
property are to be considered as still remaining 
in his own territory. This is, indeed, the fiction 
of law expressed in the term ‘ ex-territoriality, 
by which the nature of the immunity is illus- 
trated; but it is illogical and inaccurate to con- 
sider it as the ground of that immunity.” 


It is in the knowledge of many of your 
Lordships that a practice prevailed in 
the last century, of treating an Ambas- 
sador’s house as a place of refuge, as 
an asylum, upon the notion that it had 
some peculiar sanctity, as so much of 
the land to which the Ambassador be- 
longed, but the practice has been long 
since reprobated by the common consent 
of all nations. I have seen this doctrine 
as to extra-territoriality supported upon 
the authority of one whoissaid to beamost 
distinguished jurist, as well as an able, 
practical sailor—namely, M. Ortolan. It 
is always an unfortunate course, to take 
and roll two men into one. The distin- 
guished jurist M. Ortolan is not a sailor, 
and the distinguished sailor M. Ortolan is 
nota jurist. They are brothers. They are 
both very eminent in their way, but with 
regard to the sailor I must take the 
liberty of saying that, although he has 
written a book of extreme ability and of 
very great interest, there are many pro- 
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positions in it which I think it would 
not be quite safe to rely upon, one of 
these being the same proposition which 
has been so much alluded to—that every 
national ship is so much of the ground 
of the country which she comes from. 
But even M. Ortolan, when he comes to 
consider cases which may arise on board 
ship, finds that his own doctrine requires 
to be considerably modified, and this is 
the view which he takes in that case. 
He says— 

“We must also remark the striking difference 
which in reality exists between the territory of 
a State and the deck of a ship moored in the 
waters of a foreign Power. The confined space 
of the ship, the small population it carries, its 
limited means of providing for this population, 
the necessities, so multiplied and rigorous, of its 
discipline and service, all these prevent any 
comparison, as regards the introduction of a 
stranger, with the case of a real territory. To 
this consideration, if we add that when a ship 
of war is in the port or territorial waters of a 
foreign State, it is really within a district sub- 
ject to the ownership or sovereignty of that 
State; that if, in its character of a ship of war, 
it then enjoys an absolute immunity, this im- 
munity cannot be claimed asa personal right 
by refugees on board ; that if it is true that 
these refugees are on board, it is true also that 
they are still in the port or territorial waters of 
those to whose coercive power they are amenable 
—we must conclude from all these observations, 
while we maintain the inviolability of a ship of 
war, over which the local authorities have no 
control, that the refugee who has taken shelter 
is not absolutely in the same situation as if he 
had taken refuge in the territory of the State to 
which the ship belongs.’’ 


I trouble your Lordships with these ob- 
servations because it is very much better 
to disembarrass the case of the com- 
ments that have been made in many 
quarters, and which have attracted con- 
siderable attention. Now what is the 
real reason why you maintain that a 
ship of war has peculiar, exceptional 
privileges in the territorial waters of 
foreign Powers? I apprehend that rea- 
son is clearly and distinctly this—that 
a national ship enters the territorial 
waters of a foreign Power subject to two 
implied engagements. I say implied 
engagements, because they are engage- 
ments which may be modified, which 
may be altered, but which cannot be 
altered without distinct notice. One is 
an engagement on the part of the Power 
whose waters she enters that she and all 
those on board of her shall be free from 
foreign processes; and the other is an 
implied engagement on the part of the 
ship that she will neither herself violate 
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nor aid those who desire to violate the 
law, whatever it may be, of the foreign 
State. Your Lordships will then, I think 
see the importance of bearing in mind 
these principles when we come to speak 
of the policy of this country. Mr. Justice 
Story says— 

“Tn the case of the Exchange the grounds of 
the exemption of public ships were fully dis- 
cussed and expounded. It was there shown that 
it was not founded upon any notion that a 
foreign Sovereign had an absolute right, in 
virtue of his Sovereignty, to an exemption of 
his property from the local jurisdiction of an- 
other Sovereign, when it came within his terri- 
tory ; for that would be to give him sovereign 
power beyond the limits of his own Empire. 
But it stands upon principles of public comity 
and convenience, and arises from the presumed 
consent or licence of nations, that foreign public 
ships coming into their ports, and demeaning 
themselves according to law and ina friendly 
manner, shall be exempt from the local jurisdic- 
tion. . . . . It would indeed be strange if a 
licence implied by law from the general prac- 
tice of nations for the purposes of peace should 
be construed as a licence to do wrong to the 
nation itself, and justify the breach of all those 
obligations which good faith and friendship, by 
the same implication, impose upon those who 
seek an asylum in our ports.” 


My Lords, I apprehend that is a prin- 
ciple founded upon common sense. There 
is no obligation on the part of a ship of 
war to go into a foreign port, and there 
is no obligation on the part of a foreign 
State to admit a ship of war into its 
ports, except upon the terms which are 
implied by International Law ; and until 
something is done to alter these terms 
they are conditions upon which, accord- 
ing to International Law, ships of war 
shall enter foreign ports. I should like, 
with your Lordships’ permission, to add 
one further authority—which, I think, 
is a very important one—to those I have 
already mentioned. I have no doubt 
that your Lordships have read, as I 
have often read, with the greatest in- 
terest the letters upon International Law 
which have appeared in The Times, bear- 
ing the signature of ‘‘ Historicus.” I 
am relieved from the trouble of surmis- 
ing who is the author of those letters, 
because I find that in the Report of 
the Naturalization Commission the cur- 
tain is drawn aside, and that it is 
stated in the appendix that the name of 
‘* Historicus”” represents Sir William 
Harcourt. I know of nothing connected 
with those letters of which Sir William 
Harcourt may not well be proud, and 
all the letters which have appeared 
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under that name will, I believe, take 
their place in future treatises on Inter- 
national Law. I am going to take the 
liberty of referring to one of those 
letters, which certainly deals in the 
closest way with the question which we 
are now considering. What is the view 
which Sir William Harcourt takes as to 
the present state of International Law on 
this question ?—and I beg your Lord- 
ships to observe particularly that my ob- 
servations at this moment are limited to 
that point. As to the present practice 
of this country with reference to the ob- 
ligations which are imposed upon ships 
of war in foreign ports, Sir William 
Harcourt says— 


“ Tt may be said this is all very well in law, 
but in practice are public ships to go about to 
foreign ports, and then, having accepted their 
hospitality, to render themselves public nuis- 
ances? Certainly not. No one contends that 
a ship of war is to hold itself out as an asylum 
for foreign runagates from justice, or even from 
slavery. A captain should not make his ship a 
receiving-house for fugitive slaves any more 
than for runaway criminals or smugglers, or 
stolen goods. I should imagine that a man fit 
to command a Queen’s ship does not need to be 
told this. The Admiralty Regulations already 
contain an injunction as to the conduct of cap- 
tains in foreign ports, amply sufficient to warn 
them against conduct which may give umbrage 
to the Government or the people of the place 
where they anchor. If any further Instructions 
were required (which I greatly doubt), they 
should have been exactly the opposite to those 
given in the Circular; instead of ordering the 
slaves to be surrendered after they had been 
received, the direction should have been not to 
receive them, because they could not be surren- 
dered. What the captain has a right to 
do, and ought to do, is to give instructions to 
the officers of the watch and the sentry not to 
admit any person on board his ship whose re- 
ception he has reason to think will give offence 
to the authorities of the place where he is lying. 
This is a duty, not of law, but of courtesy. . . 
No one has any right on board a Queen’s ship, 
whether in an Eng’ish or a foreign port, without 
the leave of the captain. He has entire right to 
determine whom he will receive, or exclude, or 
remove. The objects for which a man-of-war 
exists, and the necessities of discipline, require 
this. He has, therefore, a right which would 
not exist in ordinary cases on shore to forbid 
access or to order the removal of strangers. The 
ship of war is like a fortress; it repuiresno Alien 
Act to authorize an exclusion from it.” 


My Lords, I cannot pass by that letter 
without observing that it appears to 
have excited ‘‘elsewhere”’ a good deal of 
attention; and, if I remember aright, 
the author of it said that he regarded 
the letter himself with the greatest in- 
terest, because it had appeared only 24 
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hours before the Government withdrew 
the first Circular. Had that been the 
case, it would certainly have been a 
remarkable circumstance; but I must 
say that I think it important that, where 
circumstances are remarkable and ma 
“em become the foundation of future 
istory, we ought to endeavour to narrate 
them as accurately as we can. The 
memory of Sir William Harcourt is not 
strictly accurate in this matter. It is 
quite true that there was a lapse of 24 
hours between the withdrawal of the 
first Circular and the publication of his 
letter; but the withdrawal of the Cir- 
cular came first, and it was not until 24 
hours afterwards that his letter ap- 
peared. The Cabinet met on the 4th of 
November and it was then determined 
that the Circular should be withdrawn. 
The notice that the Circular was with- 
drawn was circulated on that day, and 
that notice appeared in the morning 
papers of the 5th of November, together 
with the letter of Sir William Harcourt. 
It is none the worse letter for that ; but, 
at all events, it was not the cause of the 
withdrawal of the first Circular. 

But I pass from that point, and I now 
proceed to ask your Lordships this ques- 
tion—supposing that these authorities to 
which I have referred are accurate, and 
supposing that the view put forth in the 
letter of Sir William Harcourt is accu- 
rate, I do not ask on what we should 
endeavour to shape our policy in the 
future on this question, but I do ask, 
what is the limit which is to restrict the 
active. administration of a Government 
that desires to act by the law as it stands 
at the present time? I apprehend that 
such a Government has one of two alter- 
natives before it. It has the alternative, 
if it receives slaves on board its ships in 
territorial waters within the jurisdiction 
of slave-owning States, of being called 
upon to surrender them; or it has the 
alternative of refusing to receive slaves 
on board its ships under such circum- 
stances, lest it should be called upon to 
surrender them. In my humble judg- 
ment Her Majesty’s Government chose 
the right of these alternatives, and not 
the wrong, when they determined that 
we should not receive slaves on board 
our ships in such circumstances, because 
we could not submit to surrender them. 
This question does not turn upon the 
dry subtleties of International Law. The 
Government, in endeavouring to ascer- 
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tain what should be the nature of the 
Instructions it was bound to issue, had 
to take as its guide not merely the rules 
of International Law, but our own en- 
gagements with foreign countries and 
the practice of past years. In speaking 
of our engagements with foreign coun- 
tries I am not referring merely to our 
treaty engagements; in fact, 1 am not 
referring to the treaties we have entered 
into at all, but to the representations and 
to the promises which we have held out 
on this subject to foreign Powers. I am 
going to refer your Lordships to the In- 
structions which have for many years 
been issued to the captains of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships. Ido not say that it may 
not be right in the future to limit and to 
qualify those Instructions, but I wish to 
point to them as they stand at the 
present and have stood during the last 
30 years, during which time the noble 
Viscount says the conduct of this country 
on this question was entirely satisfactory. 
Those Instructions are as follows :— 


“The captains of such of Her Majesty’s ships 
as visit foreign ports or places are to take espe- 
cial care to avoid all possible cause of offence or 
dissatisfaction to the official authorities, or to 
the inhabitants; and they are to cause all those 
under their orders to show due deference to the 
established rights, ceremonies, customs, and re- 
gulations of such places, and to conciliate, as far 
as possible, the good-will and respect of the in- 
habitants.” 


Now, my Lords, I ask your Lordships, 
what does that Instruction upon which 
out captains have hitherto been ordered 
to act require from them? Does it re- 
quire them, when their ships are in the 
harbours of domestic slave-owning States, 
to hold out their ships as refuges open 
for fugitive slaves? I maintain that it 
is impossible that such a course of action 
would be sanctioned by this Instruction. 
But that is not the only Instruction 
which has been issued on this subject. 
Let us look at the Instruction that was 
issued during the Government of one 
who has certainly thoroughly understood 
the feeling of this country on the subject 
of slavery —I mean Lord Palmerston. 
This was the Instruction that was issued 
by his Government— 

“ You will endeavour to make engagements 
for the or Sage of the slave trade with those 


native chiefs on the coast of Africa with whom 
no such engagements are subsisting.” 


Now, what is to be the inducement held 
out to these slave-holding States for en- 
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tering into these engagements ?—because 
it must be borne in mind that we are 
entering month after month, and year 
after year, into these engagements, 
founded on these Instructions, with the 
petty slave-owning States on the coast 
of Africa. The following is the Instruc- 
tion on this point :— 


“You will impress upon the natives the 
earnest desire of Great Britain for the improve- 
ment of their condition, and will very clearly 
point out to them the distinction between the 
export of slaves, which Great Britain is deter- 
mined to put down, and the system of domestic 
slavery, with which she does not claim to in- 
terfere.” 


I say, change these Instructions for the 
future, if you like, but, as a matter of 
fair dealing, you must act up to them 
for the present. The noble Viscount 
said—‘‘Look at your practice with re- 
gard to refugees; you have opened your 
ships to them, why should you not do 
so to the slaves? Why not put the 
slave at least as high as the refugee?” 
But the greatest and most important oc- 
casions when refugees are received on 
board our ships are when civil war is 
actually raging in their country, and 
then we receive them, not under the 
rules of International Law, but when the 
bonds of society are dissolved, and when 
the laws are silent in the midst of arms. 
What have been the Instructions given 
to commanders of Her Majesty’s ships 
with reference to the reception of re- 
fugees on board their vessels? On the 
24th of May, 1870, the Earl of Clarendon . 
wrote to Mr. Thornton in consequence of 
an application which had been made to 
him by the Government of the United 
States in reference to a case of this kind, 
and his Instruction was one of great im- 
portance as affecting the position of 
British Ministers and Consuls in foreign 
countries relatively to the granting of 
asylum in consulates to political re- 
pore. Lord Clarendon wrote as fol- 
ows :— 


“ Sir,—I have read your despatch, No. 103, 
of the 14th of March last, acquainting me that 
Mr. Fish had requested you to invite the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
difficulties which are constantly arising in cer- 
tain Spanish-American countries, owing to the 
prevailing custom of granting asylum to poli- 
tical refugees in the houses of foreign diplo- 
matic or consular agents in those countries, and 
stating that, with a view of putting a termina- 
tion to this custom, Mr. Fish has suggested that 
the Governments of three or four principal 
countries, such as France and Germany, Great 
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Britain and the United States, should combine 
in instructing their agents to refuse to receive 
refugees into their houses, and that they should 
take steps for causing these instructions to be 
made public. I have, in reply, to state to you 
that you were correct in informing Mr. Fish 
that you and other representatives of Great 
Britain in foreign countries had been instructed 
that the practice of granting an asylum to poli- 
tical refugees was considered to be highly ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch as it must have a tendency 
to compromise the diplomatic agents and in- 
volve them in disagreeable discussions. These 
instructions must be strictly adhered to, but 
some discretion must be left to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and Consuls in urgent cases, where 
lives may be saved, not only at the moment, but 
by giving time for reflection to the victorious 
party. Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the grant of asylum to political refugees, 
whether in British Missions or Consulates, espe- 
cially in countries where its exercise is mot com- 
plained of, should be made with extreme caution, 
but voluntarily to abjure the practice seems to 
them to be neither necessary nor humane.—I am, 


“ CLARENDON.” 


It is clear from this Instruction that at 
the date of Lord Olarendon’s despatch 
there was no general or unlimited prac- 
tice, as far as political refugees are con- 
cerned. 

But what are the facts with regard 
to fugitive slaves? Before entering 
upon this branch of the question per- 
mit me to say that it is not my inten- 
tion to make any charges against pre- 
vious Governments with reference to 
their conduct of these questions. I shall 
not do this, because I believe that these 
Governments have acted in the way they 
thought best calculated to promote the 
repression of slavery and to improve the 
condition of the slave populations in 
various parts of the world. In the 
Papers which have been laid before Par- 
liament six cases relating to this par- 
ticular question are mentioned as having 
occurred during a period of more than 
30 years; and I would particularly ask 
your Lordships’ attention to the number 
of cases and the length of time over 
which the occurrences extend, lest, owing 
to the fact that so few cases are men- 
tioned, it should be supposed that no 
others arose. As matter of fact, these 
were the only cases which reached the 
point of what I may call ‘‘remonstrance,”’ 
and I shall refer to them because, when 
a case of the kind is submitted to the 
authorities at home, and their opinion 
is pronounced, that opinion governs a 
large number of other cases which are 
not, and do not require to be, submitted 
to the Government for the pronunciation 
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of opinions or decisions concerning them. 
I will commence with a case which oc- 
curred in 1887, when Lord Palmerston 
was Foreign Minister. In that year a 
negro slave escaped and got on board 
one of Her Majesty’s ships (the Rodney) 
in Havannah. The captain of the ship 
restored the slave to his owner on de- 
mand made; and Lord Palmerston wrote 
to Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, and 
also to the captain of the vessel, express- 
ing approval of the course which had 
been taken. The next case occurred in 
1851, when a negro escaped from Brazil 
and got on board one of Her Majesty’s 
ships. An inquiry was at once set on 
foot in order to ascertain whether the 
slave had been recently imported—and 
this was done because, in 1845, the 
Brazilian Government had entered into 
a Treaty under which they bound them- 
selves not to import any additional slaves. 
The slave in question, having been im- 
ported later than 1845, was not sur- 
rendered for the reason that, by so im- 
porting him, the Brazilian Government 
had broken their Treaty; but if he had 
been imported before that date he would 
have been surrendered as being a domes- 
tic slave. The next case is one which 
came under the notice of Lord Clarendon 
in 1856. Two slaves having sought 
refuge on board a British merchant ship 
at Rio de Janeiro, Lord Clarendon 
ordered that they should be given up, 
remarking that if the men had got on 
board one of Her Majesty’s ships of war 
the case would have been different. The 
third case to which I shall call attention 
shows the course taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in more recent times. In 
1869 the Government of Mozambique 
complained that Captain Sulivan, of Her 
Majesty’s ship Daphne, had received two 
domestic slaves on board, and, as the 
result of an inquiry instituted by Lord 
Clarendon, Captain Sulivan was cen- 
sured; in addition to which Instructions 
were issued in order to prevent the re- 
currence of similar events. Those In- 
structions were couched in the following 
terms :— 

“Her Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has decided that slaves coming on board ships of 
war within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
country from which they escape—that is to say, 


within three miles of the shore—should be re- 
turned to the owners.” 


We had some conversation the other 
night as to whether the noble Earl who 
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was lately Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Earl Granville) was acquainted 
with this decision; and the noble Earl 
stated that though he forwarded these 
Papers soon after his accession to office, 

he did not know what was contained in 
them—and indeed the noble Earl repre- 
sented the matter as one of ordinary 
practice and routine. What is the in- 
ference to be drawn from this statement? 
If the course taken by Lord Clarendon 
was entirely new, is it not fair to assume 
that the noble Lord (Lord Hammond), 
whom I see seated behind the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville), and who was for 
many years permanent Under Secretary 
at the Foreign Office, would have in- 
formed the noble Earl, on his accession 
to office, as to the circumstances of the 
case, and would have asked him whether 
he endorsed the policy of Lord Claren- 
don? I take it that he would have done 
this as a matter of course if the whole 
transaction had not been one of routine. 
The next case is one concerning certain 
slaves who escaped from Madagascar in 
1869, and got on board one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships (the Dryad). The Consul 
in that place, writing on the question as 
it arose at the time to the head of the 
Foreign Office, expressed himself as 
follows :— 

“The point which I have had to decide in- 

volves a very important question of right— 
namely, Whether the commanders of British 
cruisers are justified in receiving on board their 
vessels, in Malagasy waters, slaves escaped from 
the shore, and in granting to such slavesthe protec- 
tion of the British flag ; and I shall, therefore, be 
glad to learn that my opinion that such right 
extends only to slaves introduced to Madagascar 
from beyond the sea since the conclusion of the 
English Treaty, and not to domestic slaves, is 
approved by your Lordship and held to be sound 
in a legal point of view.” 
I now come to the case of the Vymph, in 
which it was complained that two slaves 
swam to the ship and had been taken on 
board and carried off. Well, Sir Leopold 
Heath presented his view of that matter 
to Lord Clarendon, and it was a directly 
opposite view; so that, in fact, Lord 
Clarendon had two contradictory views 
before him. Sir Leopold Heath said 
that— 

“Every man who put his foot upon English 
soil became ipso facto free, and that the deck of 
an English man-of-war was British territory; but 
that, as England waged war against the slave 
trade only, and not against domestic slavery, it 
was possible that compensation should be made 
to the owners of slaves escaping on board our 
ships and retained there.” 


{Marcu 7, 1876} 
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Now, these were two opposite opinions ; 
and what was the decision of Lord 
Clarendon?— and when I say Lord 
Clarendon, I say so because he was at 
the head of the Department. But it was 
quite impossible that a despatch of that 
importance to the commanders of Go- 
vernment ships could be regarded as 
coming from him alone—it must have 
been approved by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty: and, in point of fact, we find 
that the Secretary to the Admiralty a 
day or two afterwards forwards the 
despatch, with the approval of the Ad- 
miralty, to its destination. It was not, 
therefore, a merely departmental de- 
cision of Lord Clarendon, but was the 
solemn decision of the Government of 
the day. And what does it say— 


“ Foreign Office, January 6, 1870. 

“T am directed by the Earl of Clarendon to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
7th ult., enclosing a letter from the commander 
of Her Majesty’s Naval Forces on the East 
Coast of Africa relative to the complaints pre- 
ferred against the commanders of Her 
Majesty’s ships Nymph and Dryad by the 
Hova authorities, with regard to their pro- 
ceedings in carrying off and then liberating 
certain domestic slaves at Majunga, who 
swam off to those vessels to escape from their 
masters, and in destroying certain slave dhows 
at the same port, and I am to state to you in 
reply, for the information of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, that Lord Claren- 
don conceives that the commanders of Her 
Majesty’s ships Nymph and Dryad were not 
justified in sailing away with the slaves in ques- 
tion in the manner above set forth. The status 
of slavery being acknowledged and lawful in 
Madagascar, the Commander of a British ship- 
of-war is not borne out in depriving the inhabi- 
tants of slaves who are rightfully their property, 
and the owners of such slaves are plainly en- 
titled to compensation from us for the losses in- 
curred at our hands by their abduction. If a 
British cruiser were at sea beyond the territorial 
jurisdiction of Madagascar, and slaves on shore 
were to seize a boat to escape to the British ship, 
the case would be different, and we might then 
fairly decline to surrender persons received on 
board under such circumstances; it is, however, 
impossible to approve the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s officers in cases like the present, the 
facts of which simply amount to the entry into 
the waters of a friendly Power of a British ship, 
and to her depriving the subjects of that Power 
of their lawful property. Such a course can, 
moreover, have no other effect than to indispose 
the nativesand authorities towards us, and would 
in all probability tend to prevent their carrying 
out their engagements for the suppression of the 
slave trade.””—(No. 21.) 


Now, my Lords, these are the cases 
before your Lordships. You have now 
heard what I consider to be, in the first 
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place, the present view of International 
Law ; in the next place, the character of 
the representations and engagements we 
have made with foreign countries: and, 
in the last place, cases which have oc- 
curred in practice at the Foreign Office. 
And your Lordships will bear in mind 
that, with regard to the most prominent 
of those cases, every one of them has led 
to communications of the decisions of our 
Government to the foreign Power— 
Portugal, Spain, Madagascar, as the 
case might be—conveying to them re- 
presentations of the principles on which 
this country was prepared to act. I am 
not now dealing with policy, but with 
acts of administration, and I contend that 
if it was necessary for the Government of 
the day to issue Instructions, they took 
a course which was most in favour of 
the slave. They declined to follow the 
practice of surrendering the slave which 
has hitherto been acted upon, and 
adopted the milder and better alternative 
of not receiving, except he were in 
danger, a slave on board, lest it might 
raise the difficult and invidious question 
of whether they were bound afterwards 
to surrender the slave. 

But now, my Lords, I come to what in 
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my judgment is a simpler and I also 
think a much more agreeable task. I 
come to consider the question—what is 
the policy which this country ought to 
pursue, and how she ought to pursue it. 


The noble Viscount did no more than 
justice to the Government when he quoted 
the passage he read from the most 
gracious Speech of Her Majesty. I 
desire, also, to advert to itas expressing 
the policy which on this subject Her 
Majesty’s Government wishes to pursue. 
My noble Friend read the earlier part of 
the paragraph— 

“The humane and enlightened policy consis- 
tently pursued by this country in putting an 
end to slavery within her own dependencies, 
and in suppressing the Slave Trade throughout 
the world, makes it important that the action of 
British National ships in the territorial waters of 
Foreign States should be in harmony with these 
great principles.” 

That is the policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government wish to pursue. The Speech 
proceeds— 

“T have, therefore, given directions for the 
issue of a Royal Commission to inquire into all 
Treaty engagements and other International 
obligations bearing upon this subject, and all 
instructions from time to time issued to my 
naval officers, with a view to ascertain ”— 
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not what the law is; we do not want to 
inquire into that; not what the practice 
is, for the purpose of following that prac- 
tice—what we want to ascertain is— 

“whether any steps ought to be taken to 

secure for my ships and their Commanders 
abroad greater power for the maintenance of 
the right of personal liberty.” 
My Lords, if Her Majesty’s Government 
were satisfied with the state of things 
now existing, they would not have placed 
those words in the mouth of Her Majesty, 
and they would not have issued the 
Commission. If we had been satisfied 
with the state of things which has 
hitherto prevailed, we had only to follow 
that state of things. But we were not 
satisfied with and we desired to alter 
that state of things, and, further, we 
desired to know how best and how 
safest that alteration could be made. 
But it is not for a Government, and it 
is not for a Department of a Govern- 
ment, on a great question of this kind, 
connected with and involving Interna- 
tional Law—our relations with other 
countries—it. may be involving the 
existence even of municipal law—it is 
not for a Government, or a Department of 
a Government, of itself to change its 
policy in a matter of this kind. 

My Lords, the noble Viscount referred 
to the history of dealings with slavery in 
this country, and he said with great 
truth that the practice and the law on 
this subject were not at any one moment 
to bestereotyped. I gladly repeat those 
words. My Lords, the history of the 
progress of this country in its dealings 
with slavery is about one of the most 
instructive and interesting histories that 
any person can peruse, and I ask leave 
to say that the progress of our action 
with regard to slavery is one of the 
highest glories of Christianity and of 
that civilization of which Christianity 
was the harbinger and the pioneer. Let 
me remind you of what it was. It is 
not much more than 100 years ago that 
one of the great public writers of Europe, 
to whose works at this day we still refer, 
announced it as his opinion as a matter 
of International Law that, however much 
the practice had fallen into desuetude, it 
was the absolute right of those who 
conquered in war to reduce the people 
whom they conquered into a state of 
slavery. About the same time—within 
a few years of it—we find one who filled 
with great lustre the.seat I now un- 
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worthily occupy joining with another 
counsel nearly equally eminent, and pro- 
nouncing it as his and their opinion that 
if a slave came from Jamaica and settled 
in London, it was undoubted law that he 
might be kept in confinement and sent 
again to Jamaica. My Lords, what was 
the law laid down in Somerset’s case ? 
If your Lordships read the case you will 
find page after page of the most grave 
and solemn argument in support of 
slavery, and grave doubts expressed as 
to whether the decision which might be 
ultimately arrived at in the other view 
could be sustained. But the case was 
brought to trial under the auspices of 
Granville Sharp, and the negro was 
ordered to be set free. What have we 
next? The bombardment of Algiers, in 
1816. That put an end to a system of 
slavery certainly as disgraceful as the 
slavery of the negro. And what next? 
That long chapter of history with re- 
gard to the slave trade, ranging from 
1807 to 1842, gradually bit by bit de- 
veloping itself and making progress; 
first rising into illegality, then swelling 
into piracy, then advancing into that 
which had been so long and strenuously 
denied—the right of search. What have 
we next? The abolition of slavery in 
our own colonies in 1833. What have 
you as the latest and greatest of all? 
In 1865 the termination of slavery in the 
United States. I am quite willing to 
believe, and I hail with pleasure the idea, 
that we have reached a new point of de- 
parture—perhaps the last in this great 
question. I believe that the principle 
which has been developing itself through 
all the years I have mentioned has not 
ceased developing itself yet; and it has 
been subjected lately to greater and 
perhaps final trials.. My Lords, I own 
that, speaking for myself, I should be 
extremely glad if, preserving all the 
doctrines of International Law, we could 
reduce the question to this point—that 
with regard to every British ship before 
it is sent to foreign waters where slavery 
is peg we should be understood to 
hold this language—‘‘ You allow do- 
mestic slavery. We are not going to 
make war against it, nor shall we at- 
tempt to terminate it by force until the 
time comes when you relinquish it. We 
are not going to seduce or invite your 
slaves to leave their masters and come on 
board our ships; but we give you notice 
that, if one of your slaves comes to our 
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ship, you are not to be deceived or dis- 
appointed, for, if he claims the protection 
of the British flag, that’ protection he 
shall have.” That would be a frank 
and fair statement of what we intend 
todo. I have been much amused lately 
in reading a collection of papers which 
is to be found in your Lordships’ library, 
but which is not of much practical im- 
portance now—I mean the Treaties we 
have made in the last century with 
Tunis, Tripoli, and others of what are 
called barbarous States. We had then 
an object to obtain and we set about it 
in a business-like manner. In every one 
of these Treaties there is a uniform 
clause describing the course to be pur- 
sued with regard to escaped captives— 


“When any of His Majesty’s ships of war 
shall appear before Tripoli, upon notice thereof 
given to the English Consul, or by the commander 
of the said ships to the chief governors of Tripoli, 
public proclamation shall be immediately made 
to secure the captives; and if after that any 
captives whatsoever make their escape on board 
any of the said ships of war, they shall not be 
required back again, nor shall the said consul or 
commander, or any other his said Majesty’s 
subjects be obliged to pay anything for the said 
captives.” 

That was a very fair game in its way 
and this clause showed how it was to be 
played. Each State stood on its rights. 
We gave them notice that, when our ships 
arrived in their territorial waters, they 
must look after their slaves, but, if any 
slaves got away, there was a fair and 
frank understanding that the owners 
must not expect to have them back 
again. I do not desire to see anything 
so rough renewed now, but some under- 
standing of this kind might be come to 
with a State in which slavery is per- 
mitted. I beg your Lordships, more- 
over, to remember how small a question 
this is every day becoming. What por- 
tion of Europe and of America is in- 
terested in it? Spain has Cuba. In 
the domains of Portugal slavery is 
professedly at an end. In Brazil-sla- 
very is dying out, and must come to 
an end in a short time. There remain 
therefore the comparatively small terri- 
tories of Cuba, Zanzibar, Egypt to a 
certain extent, and the smaller States on 
the East Coast of Africa. It is for this 
purpose that the Government have re- 
commended a Royal Commission, and I 
beg your Lordships to bear in mind the 
ends which have been answered in 
former cases by the adoption of the same 
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course. Certainly the two greatest ques- 
tions involving International Law which 
have arisen in my time have been the 
Neutrality Laws and the Naturalization 
Laws. What did we do inregard tothe 
former? We acted on the existing 
Neutrality Laws during the American 
War, and we thought we had complied 
with them ; but the country was of opi- 
nion that circumstances had altered so 
much that the principles of International 
Law required to be re-considered and put 
in harmony with the present day; and 
a Commission was appointed. They 
considered the question and made a 
Report, and at the breaking out of the 
Franco-German War your Lordships 
were enabled to pass a statute, which 
would have been impossible if the Act 
had not been preceded by a Commission. 
With respect to the Naturalization Laws, 
exactly the same state of things existed. 
There was no doubt as to the law, or of 
our international obligations, but the 
country desired to see the question placed 
on a wider and broader basis. The late 


Lord Clarendon was appointed Chair- 
man of the Naturalization Commission. 
The noble Viscount who commenced this 
debate (Viscount Cardwell) was also, I 


think, a Member. That Commission 
also made a Report which enabled altera- 
tions to be made in the law, and an 
Act to be passed to give effect to these 
variations. 

The noble Viscount said that this was 
not a matter involving Party considera- 
tions, and I rejoice to think that slavery 
is no Party question. We have ques- 
tions on which we disagree, but I thank 
God that upon this question there is no 
disagreement. I am ashamed to speak 
even for a moment asif slavery could be 
a question on which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could entertain any doubt. I 
have, however, heard it stated—not in 
this House, but ‘‘ elsewhere ’’—probably 
in the heat of controversy, that there 
has been a lack of earnestness and energy 
on the part of the Government in dealing 
with this question of slavery. My Lords, 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs sits in this House 
not only inheriting the name and title, 
but cherishing the memory, of that 
great Minister who was responsible 
for that statute, which I take leave 
to say might be printed in letters of 
gold—that which emancipated the ne- 
groes in our West Indian possessions. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 


‘Circular. 
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Is it likely that he would desire to turn 
his back on the policy of this country 
upon the question of slavery? What 
has been done during the time when my 
noble Friend has been responsible for 
the conduct of affairs at the Foreign 
Office? He has made a Treaty with 
Zanzibar, supplementing the former 
Treaty, and removing the grave diffi- 
culties which had occurred in the con- 
struction of the former Treaty. My 
noble Friend has exerted himself to get 
the slave-market at Djeddah closed; 
and, if we may accept the telegraphic 
news, the state of domestic slavery is 
abolished in Zanzibar for 3,000 miles 
along the coast of the Seyyid’s Dominions, 
Well, the Secretary of State for India— 
is he likely to alter the policy of this 
country in regard to slavery? He is 
now asking Parliament for greater 
powers for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade in those countries under the juris- 
diction of the Viceroy of India. I then 
come to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. He at a time when it was a sub- 
ject of much criticism that action should 
be taken—when the embers of a war 
were still smouldering—adopted the 
strong and noble course of putting an 
end to coercive slavery along the Gold 
Coast. These are the three Ministers 
responsible for the principal questions 
which arise regarding slavery. And 
I' would say, even with regard to the 
Admiralty, has it shown no anxiety on 
this subject? IfI am not misinformed, 
the force stationed upon the Gold 
Coast of Africa in 1875 was nearly 
doubled in point of men and guns com- 
pared with what it was in 1874. My 
Lords, I am ashamed to speak of these 
things as if there was any merit on the 
part of the Government in taking these 
measures. We have done nothing that 
would not have been done by any other 
Government; but I have referred to the 
matter to show that there has not been 
any supineness on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in this matter. The 
Petition presented by the noble Viscount 
asks for the withdrawal of the last Slave 
That, however, would leave 
in force various former Circulars and 
precedents infinitely more obnoxious 
than anything contained in that Cir- 
cular. Her Majesty’s Government have 
not concealed — they do not desire to 
conceal—the policy which it is their 
object to follow, and to that object 
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they intend to adhere. We believe it 
is one which will be justified by the 
Report we may look for from the Royal 
Commission; and I trust we are now 
about to take a step, and that nota small 
one nor an unimportant one, towards 
the time when we may anticipate, that it 
may be the destiny of this country to con- 
summate, as it was her privilege to com- 
mence, the overthrow of that nefarious 
system which has been at once the curse 
and the disgrace of humanity. 

Lorpv SELBORNE: My Lords, I 
think your Lordships will have heard 
with great satisfaction much of the latter 
part of my noble and learned Friend’s 
speech ; because in the latter part of that 
speech he has unequivocally declared 
the adherence of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the policy which we on this side 
have at heart. I must, however, own that 
I think my noble and learned Friend’s 
conclusions, agreeing as he does in that 
policy, are not those which might have 
been expected either from the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government has 
actually taken, or from the general tenour 
of his own arguments. I confess there 
were some points in that argument the 
coherence of which was not to my mind 
extremely manifest—but, if Irightly un- 
derstood him, he contended you cannot, 
in the present state of international ob- 
ligations, get nearer to that policy in 
favour of the slave which Her Majesty’s 
Government have at heart than you 
have got by the second Circular, and 
that in this state of international obli- 
gations you would do harm rather than 
good to the slave, if you were to comply 
with the prayer of the present Petition ; 
the effect of which—as he assumed— 
must be, to bring back into operation 
other orders, more unfavourable to the 
slave than that Circular. I need not 
tell your Lordships that my noble and 
learned Friend behind me (Viscount 
Cardwell) did not mean, and the Peti- 
tioners did not mean, that you should 
withdraw this Circular, and leave other 
things of the same character in force. 
No such consequence need in any way 
follow. What we think, and what we 
mean, is, that both this Circular, which 
we regard as improperly and unneces- 
sarily adverse to liberty, and everything 
else of the same character which may 
have preceded it, should be withdrawn. 
I should have supposed, from my noble 
and learned Friend’s general argument, 





that he was looking to the Commission 
which has been appointed, to devise 
some means of ulasing those inter- 
national obligations which he considers 
at present to fetter our hands and 
retard our progress—some means of en- 
abling us to do that which shall result 
in the conclusion that no commander of 
a British ship of war in a foreign port 
or elsewhere is to deliver up or remove 
from his deck on the ground of slavery a 
slave who has once sought refuge there. 
But I said just now there were some 
things in the speech of my noble and 
learned Friend the coherence of which 
I did not distinctly understand, and on 
this critical and cardinal point I confess 
I was unable to follow him. He ended 
by suggesting a very plain, simple, and 
obvious way of getting rid of those sup- 
posed international obligations which, 
according to him, create our present 
difficulty—a way which we did not need 
a Royal Commission to point out, for 
the road is so plain and open that he 
who reads may run upon it—that is, to 
give general public notice which all the 
world may understand that for the 
time to come, at all events, whatever 
may have been the understanding in 
times past, British ships do not desire to 
enter foreign waters, and will not enter 
them, fettered by any obligation to de- 
liver up a fugitive slave. But why should 
we have a Commission to point out how 
we are to issue such notice? If the 
giving of such a notice would suffice to 
get rid of the difficulty, instead of issu- 
ing the first Circular or the second, 
or the Calcutta Instructions, or any 
other, the plain and obvious thing to do 
was to make it as clear as day before all 
the nations of the world that those were 
the terms on which for the future we 
would enter foreign territorial waters. 
If this was the right thing to do, why 
was it not done? And why have we 
now got, instead of it, this Second 
Circular, and this Commission? The 
speech of my noble and learned Friend 
has confirmed me in the opinion which 
from the first I had entertained—that 
there is really no question of Interna- 
tional Law in this matter at all. It is 
a question of public policy—of what is 
due to the honour and dignity of this 
country, and to those great interests 
of the world which our policy in 
this matter alone has in view. I 
observed that the noble and learned 
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Lord, in endeavouring to show why it 
was necessary to issue some such Circu- 
lar—answering on that point feebly and 
ineffectually the noble Viscount behind 
me (Viscount Cardwell) — adopted a 
somewhat different mode of expression 
from that which is reported to have been 
used by the head of the Government in 
‘another place.” I could not help 
taking note of the remarkable words 
with which the Prime Minister is re- 
ported to have begun his speech. They 
were— 


“From an abstract point of view nothing can 
be more disagreeable, and certainly nothing 
more difficult, than to codify International Law 
respecting fugitive slaves in territorial waters.” 


Until I read those words I was not 
aware there was any such thing as Inter- 
national Law respecting fugitive slaves 
in territorial waters to codify. My noble 
and learned Friend has expressed him- 
self in a somewhat different manner. 
He thought that we ought to codify the 
rules and traditions which had prevailed 
in that Department. At all events, such 
rules and traditions are not part of In- 
ternational Law. Whether they are, or 
are not, of such an inconsistent and con- 
tradictory character as my noble and 
learned Friend has represented, I can- 
not conceive anything to which the term 
and the idea of codification can be more 
inapplicable. While, however, I am 
unable to admit, that on this particular 
subject of fugitive slaves there is any 
International Law at all, I agree so far 
with my noble and learned Friend, 
that I also think it is a matter of 
plain common sense how the princi- 
ples of what is called International 
Law should be applied to that subject. I 
willread a few sentences from one of the 
best works of an eminent author (Mr. 
Justice Story), quoted by my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack in which 
he states the meaning of the doctrine that 
the comity of nations and of Interna- 
tional Law requires one nation to re- 
cognize, and in some cases, and under 
some limitations, to give effect to the 
laws of another. The passages will 
be found in Sections 35 to 88 of the 
work on the Conflict of Laws. He says— 

“ Section 35.—The true foundation, on which 
the administration of International Law must 
rest, is that the rules which are to govern are 
those which arise from mutual interest and 
utility; from a sense of the inconveniences 
which would result from a contrary doctrine; 
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and from a sort of moral necessity to do justice, 
in order that justice may be done to us in re. 
turn.” 


“ Section 36.—But of the nature and extent 
and utility of this recognition of foreign laws, 
respecting the state and condition of persons, 
every nation must judge for itself. It is, there- 
fore, in the strictest sense a matter of the comity 
of nations, and not of any absolute paramount 
obligation, superseding all discretion on the 
subject.” 

He adds, what seems to me to be very 
pertinent— 

“ Section 37.—Vattel has with great propriety 
said, ‘ That it belongs exclusively to each nation 
to form its own judgment of what its conscience 
prescribes to it, of what it can or cannot do, of 
what it is proper or improper for it to do. And, 
of course, it rests solely with it to examine and 
determine whether it can perform any office for 
another nation without neglecting what it owes 
to itself.’ ”’ 


And he goes on to say— 

“ Section 38.—There is, then, not only no im- 
propriety in the use of the phrase, ‘ comity of 
nations,’ but it is the most appropriate phrase to 
express the true foundation and extent of the 
obligations of the laws of one nation within the 
territories of another. It is derived altogether 
from the voluntary consent of the latter; and 
is inadmissible when it is contrary to its known 
policy or prejudicial to its interests.” 

Now I ask you to apply these tests here. 
What says the conscience of this country 
as to the delivering up of fugitive slaves 
who have taken refuge on board Her 
Majesty’s ships of war? Is it a thing 
which this country, foremost in the libe- 
ration and emancipation of slaves, can 
do? Is it a thing this country can do 
consistently with what it owes to itself? 
Is it a thing which is admissible as 
consistent with the known policy of Eng- 
land? No one of these questions can 
be answered in the affirmative. I, there- 
fore, maintain that there is no ground 
whatever upon which any foreign nation 
independently of the terms of any parti- 
cular Treaties—which might, of course, 
make all the difference—can call upon 
this country to deliver up a fugitive slave 
on board a British ship. With regard to 
the doctrine of ex-territoriality, my noble 
and learned Friend will excuse me say- 
ing that all his illustrations were super- 
fluous. We have nothing to do with 
the recognition of marriages solemnized 
in territorial waters or with the question 
of the personal status even of the fugitive 
slave when within foreign territorial 
waters on board a British man-of-war as 
it would be regarded by an external 
law. On that subject there has been 
supposed to be some discrepancy between 
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the 4 held by Mr. Justice Hol- 
royd and Mr. Justice Best; but, with- 
out goin into it, I will assume, that 
by the doctrine of exterritoriality the 
privilege of a ship is established for the 
ship, for those who belong to it, and for 
the nation to which she belongs, and 
that it is neutral and colourless with re- 
gard to any question of status affecting 
other persons. If so, that question of 
status may properly be left to be dealt 
with by those laws which are or may be 
concerned with it: but there is no In- 
ternational Law—Treaties apart—which 
can compel the commander of a British 
ship of war to recognize, in any case 
whatever, the status of slavery; and the 

rinciples and policy of the laws of 
Brent Britain, which on the deck of his 
ship he is bound to observe and to re- 
spect, forbid him to do so. Aslongasa 
British ship of war is in territorial waters 
she is inviolable—she is exempt from 
the foreign local jurisdiction. No foreign 
foot can be set on board of her to inter- 
fere with any one who is there; if any 
one is there, who should not be there, 
itis a subject of remonstrance between 
Government and Government ; and if any 
foreign Government which feels itself 
aggrieved has not received satisfaction, 
the remedy is to give notice, if it should 
think fit, that British ships shall not be 
admitted for the future to its waters. 
When a man has once been received 
under the protection of the British flag, 
some reason must be shown why, in 
‘the particular case, that protection 
should be withdrawn. Is there any 
reason whatever, founded on interna- 
tional obligations, why the captain of a 
British ship, who cannot be compelled 
to do so . any foreign interference, 


should voluntarily, and by the direction 
of his own Government, recognize any 
man as a slave on board a British ship 
of war? I say, my Lords, there is not; 
and, further, I do not see how it could 


be done. In the case of “Forbes v. 
Cochrane,” to which I have referred, 
another learned Judge, Mr. Justice 
Bailey, pointed out the practical impedi- 
ments to any inquiry into the status of 
slavery by the captain of a man-of-war. 
It is impossible that he could make any 
just or useful inquiry—it would be to 
impose impossible conditions. There 
was more wisdom, and a much sounder 
view, too, of what is reasonable as be- 
tween nations, in the old Treaties with 
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the Barbary States, to which my noble 
and learned Friend himself referred : 
and it may not be out of place to observe 
that those foreign countries, with which 
we have chiefly to deal in this matter, 
are under Governments more like the 
Barbary States than the Governments of 
civilized Europe. When a British ship 
of war first entered any territorial waters 
of those States, a certain notice was to 
be given; and it was then the business 
of the masters of Christian slaves to 
prevent, if they could, those slaves from 
getting on board the ship. If once they 
did get on board, they were not after- 
wards to be given up, nor was any com- 
pensation to be made for them. I assume 
that no improper means are used to in- 
duce slaves to come on board; and, 
assuming this, it is not more reasonable, 
on principles of International Law, to 
regard the commander of a foreign ship 
as a wrong-doer for not giving them 
back, than it would be for him to make 
the laxity of the local police, which 
enabled them, though uninvited, to get 
there, a ground of international com- 
plaint. But it is superfluous to dwell 
longer on this point, because the se- 
cond Circular, which we are discuss- 
ing, in the strangest way begins with 
defining the case with which it deals 
as that of a person who, when he 
comes on board, professes or appears to 
be a slave, and ends by saying that, if a 
demand is made for his surrender he is not 
to be surrendered, and that no inquiry 
is to be made into the fact of his slavery. 
Therefore, the Circular distinctly admits 
that the captain of a British ship is not 
called upon to inform himself by inquiry. 
or otherwise whether the man be a slave 
or not; and the notion of the existence of 
any obligation eithertomake that inquiry 
or to surrender him on demand is abso- 
lutely renounced by the Circular itself. 
If this were the whole effect of the Cir- 
cular, my noble and learned Friend’s 
argument, that it is a Circular in favour 
of liberty, might, of course, have some 
reason in it. But, notwithstanding all 
this, it says—and this is the sting of the 
whole—that, although you are not to 
entertain any demand for the surrender 
or enter into any examination into the 
status of the slave, yet with regard to 
this particular class of person—a person 
professing or appearing to be a fugitive 
slave—you are not in the first place to 
admit him on board unless his life be.in 
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danger ; and then, secondly, if, in order 
to save him from that danger, you have 
received him, you ought not, after that 
danger is past, to permit him to continue 
on board. He is not to be surrendered 
upon demand; but—for this is what it 
really comes to—he is to be surrendered 
without demand. This is no forced con- 
struction: it is the thing really meant, 
as is proved both by a comparison be- 
tween this and the preceding paragraph, 
which relates to a slave received on board 
on the high seas, and by the line of 
argument used by my noble and learned 
Friend himself in its defence. I have 
not thought it necessary to dwell upon 
the paragraph relating to the reception 
of fugitive slaves on board British ships 
on the high seas, because, however little 
such an explanation may seem to be in 
accordance with the impression which 
has been made upon most people by the 
language used, my noble and learned 
Friend has assured us, that the direc- 
tions contained in that paragraph are 
intended to encourage the commanders 
of British ships of war to receive fugi- 
tive slaves on board their ships more 
readily than they would receive other 
strangers. But of this, at all events, 
there can be no doubt—that, under the 
second paragraph, a real protection is to 
be given to the fugitive slave, once re- 
ceived under those circumstances. These 
are the words: ‘‘In any case in which, 
for reasons which you deem adequate, 
you have received a fugitive slave into 
your ship, and taken him under the pro- 
tection of the British flag upon the high 
seas beyond the limit of territorial 
waters, you should retain him in your 
ship, if he desires to remain, until you 
have landed him in some country or 
transferred him to some other ship where 
his liberty will be recognized and re- 
spected. But within the territorial 
waters of a foreign State you are bound 
by the comity of nations, while main- 
taining the proper exemption of your 
ship from local jurisdiction, not to allow 
her to become a shelter for those who 
would be chargeable with a violation of 
the law of the place.” The cortelu- 
sion, therefore, that a man, into whose 
status of slavery you are not to in- 
quire, is not to be permitted to con- 
tinue on board, if he “ professes” or 
‘“‘appears”’ to be a slave, is based upon 
upon the argument that there is a general 
obligation on the part of foreign public 
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ships, when within the territorial waters 
of any State, not to give “shelter to 
those who would be chargeable with a 
violation of the law of the place.” You 
have received this man on board for 
what the Circular assumes to be some 
sufficient reasons: you have neither in- 
vited nor encouraged any violation of 
the law of the place: the local law, sup- 
posed to be violated, is the law of 
slavery, depending on the man’s status 
as a slave:—if he is not a slave, he 
cannot be chargeable, on that ground, 
with any violation of the law of the 
“apa you are not to inquire whether 
e is a slave or not: and yet you are to 
compel him to leave the ship, lest you 
should give shelter to one who is viola- 
ting the law of the place. Can anything 
be more contradictory ? That order now 
stands, in the general code of Admiralty 
instructions, side by side with the other 
order concerning political refugees, re- 
ferred to by the noble Viscount behind me 
(Viscount Cardwell), which is numbered 
381 in the addenda to the general Admi- 
ralty instructions, published in 1868. I 
will take the liberty of reading it :— 


“Her Majesty’s ships, while lying in the 
ports of a foreign country, are not to receive on 
board persons (although they may be British 
subjects) seeking refuge for the purpose of evad- 
ing the laws of the foreign country to which 
they may have becomeamenable. During poli- 
tical disturbances or popular tumults refuge 
may be afforded to persons flying from immi- 
nent personal danger. In such cases care must 
be taken that refugees do not carry on from 
Her Majesty’s ships correspondence with their’ 
partisans, and the earliest opportunity must be 
taken to transfer them to some place of safety.” 


Political refugees may be takenon board, 
and the earliest opportunity must be 
taken to transfer them to some place of 
safety. A political refugee may be a 
person of a much more dangerous cha- 
racter than a poor slave; he may be the 
means of perpetuating a long and serious 
disturbance of the peace of his country ; 
but the dictates of humanity and the 
general comity of nations are held to 
justify receiving him and giving him 
shelter, even in the territorial waters of 
the country whose laws he is violating 
and from whose jurisdiction he is seek- 
ing to escape; and in continuing that 
protection when once it has been accorded 
until he has been transferred to a place 
of safety. But why are not these prin- 
ciples which are good for one case not 
also good for the other? Why is the 
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political refugee to be transferred to a 
lace of safety while the fugitive slave 
is compelled to go on shore, where he 
will fall immediately into the hands of 
his master. I assume that our captains 
do not go into foreign waters for the 
urpose of inviting breaches of foreign 

w, or for the purpose of liberating do- 
mestic slaves ; f assume that slaves come 


on board in such exceptional cireum- 
stances as are consistent with an adhe- 
rence to the general Instructions—and if 
they do it would be wrong to give them 


up. 

Fie order as to political refugees 
shows, as clearly as anything can, that 
proper respect may be shown by the 
commander of a British ship to the laws 
of the country in whose waters he is 
lying, without obliging him in all cases 
to make himself an executioner of those 
laws, or even to refuse shelter to fugi- 
tives, who maybe are in danger from 
them. My noble and learned Friend 
referred to the general Admiralty In- 
structions, which enjoin upon the cap- 
tains of Her Majesty’s ships, generally, 
in foreign parts and places, the duty of 
showing a conciliatory line of conduct 
towards the authorities and inhabitants, 
and of showing deference to their estab- 
lished rights, ceremonies, customs, and 
regulations. He has also referred to the 
various instructions issued for the 
guidance of naval officers engaged in 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, in 
which they are told to observe and to 
point out the distinction between the 
Slave Trade, which Great Britain is 
determined to put down, and the system 
of domestic slavery, with which she does 
not claim to interfere. I could not help 
thinking, that, in referring to those 
instructions, my noble and learned 
Friend was touching upon ground dan- 
gerous to his own argument, and pro- 
perly belonging to his opponents. It is 
perfectly true, that the general obliga- 
tions of British commanders are such as 
are pointed out in those general Instruc- 
tions; it is also true that they are suffi- 
ciently pointed out there. Nobody de- 
sires that these Instructions should be 
withdrawn ; and I do not understand my 
noble and learned Friend to say that 
they are not sufficient for their purpose. 
We on this side say that they are suffi- 
cient for that purpose: and we deny 
that they furnish any warrant whatever 
for the present circular; which, if the 
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ground taken up by it had been really 
covered by them, would, of course, never 
have been issued. 

My Lords, I come to another branch 
of the subject on which I differ greatly 
from my noble and learned Friend. I 
take issue with him on a matter of fact. 
I deny as a matter of fact that we have 
down to this time entered into foreign 
territorial waters upon a general and 
public understanding that we would give 
up fugitive slaves. My noble and learned 
Friend contends that there have been 
orders issued which affirm in some way 
the doctrine that fugitive slaves are to be 
delivered up ; and then he says that some 
of these orders were communicated to 
foreign Governments and that they are 
entitled to suppose we enter their waters 
on those terms. I deny it. I say the 
generally understood rule has been di- 
rectly the contrary, and is that for which 
we now contend. And I think I have good 
reason for saying so. What say all our 
naval commanders? If all foreign go- 
vernments understood these people were 
to be given up, how did it happen in 
1869 that Sir Leopold Heath understood 
the direct contrary? When the Law 
Officers of the Bombay Government were 
consulted by the Resident in the Persian 
Gulf they understood the rule to be 
exactly the contrary. How happens it 
that a gallant and distinguished Officer, 
speaking the other night in ‘another 
place,” had never known or heard of 
any rule except the direct contrary ? 
But my noble and learned Friend has 
referred to several instances which he 
considers to establish his case. I will 
take those instances in their order. First 
as to the case of the negro stowaway 
which happened at Havannah in 1837, 
Lord Palmerston gave instructions that 
he should be delivered up because Lord 
Palmerston was informed that he came 
on board under suspicious circumstan- 
ces. Lord Palmerston dealt with that 
particular case upon its particular cir- 
cumstances ; and I venture to say that 
no Government would deal with such a 
ease in any other way. As to the warn- 
ing which Lord Clarendon gave to a 
captain at Rio that he was not to take 
on board those who by the law of Brazil 
were recognized as slaves, Lord Claren- 
don at the same time said it should be 
borne in mind that if a slave were to 
take refuge on board a British ship it 
would be the duty of the captain to re- 
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fuse to surrender the slave. I think an 
ingenious suggestion was made in a very 
clever speech ‘‘ elsewhere,” that this was 
in consequence of the Aberdeen Act. I 
knew we should not hear that from my 
noble and learned Friend, because that 
Act has nothing to do with slaves coming 
on board. It is quite clear that whether 
Lord Clarendon changed his mind or not 
Lord Clarendon knew no rule but this— 
that a slave taking refuge on board of a 
British ship of war was not to be sur- 
rendered. I do not think your Lordships 
will find in these Papers any sufficient 
ground for believing that Lord Claren- 
don ever altered his mind upon the gene- 
ral principles. As to the case at Mozam- 
bique in 1869, I must say I felt a little 
surprised at the manner in which the 
facts of that case seemed to be used by my 
noble and learned Friend. I mean the 
case of the ship Daphne and Captain 
Sulivan. As I read the Papers it was 
not the case of a slave at all. The cir- 
cumstances are remarkable. For about 
two years before 1869 the Government 
of Portugal had been deliberating upon 
the policy of emancipating the slaves in 
all their colonies. Mozambique was one 
of those colonies. In a letter addressed 
by Commander Sulivan to Commodore 
Sir Leopold Heath on this subject in 
October, 1869, he says— 


“You will observe that he states that the 
Order abolishing slavery was published only 
two days before our arrival, though the aboli- 
tion was decreed by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment in February last, and you will observe 
that, while the Governor in his letter calls them 
‘free negroes,’ in which case they would be 
perfectly justified in coming on board, yet he 
adds that some of them belonged to the inhabi- 
tants and to some Baneans (who are and who 
always claim the right to be considered British 
subjects), and that these persons request that 
the negroes should be returned to them.” 


The men who came on board the Daphne, 
therefore, were not slaves at all; and, 
moreover, they were claimed, not as 
slaves, but as free men who, in contra- 
vention of the laws of their country, had 
attempted to leave without having pass- 
ports. From first to last the status of 
slavery was not imputed to them, al- 
though Captain Sulivan thought that 
they had been treated as slaves. There- 
fore, in that case a very different ques- 
tion was raised, and Lord Clarendon, 
in expressing his disapproval of the 
conduct of Captain Sulivan in carrying 
off the men, must not be understood to 
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to have intended to make a declaration 
that all fugitive slaves ought to be sur- 
rendered back into slavery. It appears 
from the communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty to Mr. Hammond, 
dated April 12, 1870, that it was pro- 
_ to put Captain Sulivan on his trial 

y court martial for carrying off Portu- 
guese subjects from Mozambique with- 
out passports— 

“contrary to the law of the place, and in 
defiance of the requisition made upon him by 
the Government (such conduct being contrary 
to the Queen’s Regulations), and to add charges 
for detaining the negroes against their will and 
permitting them to be ill-treated.” 

Turning now to the case of the Dryad 
and Nymph in Madagascar, I confess 
that if one looked only at the langua 
of Lord Clarendon’s letter, one might 
perhaps have fallen into the not unna- 
tural mistake of supposing that he ap- 
proved fugitive slaves who had sought 
refuge on board our national ships being 
returned to their lawful owners. No 
doubt in reference to this case Lord 
Clarendon did see something that ap- 
pears inconsistent with the general rule 
on the subject which he laid down in 
1856, and he used language harsh and 
grating to our ears when he spoke of 
slaves as property which should be re- 
turned to their lawful owners. He was, 
however, then disapproving what had 
been done because it was contrary to 
the express stipulations of a Treaty which 
we had just before entered into with the 
Queen of Madagascar, Article 9 of which 
was to the following effect : — 

“Her Majesty the Queen of Madagascar en- 

gages to permit the ships of War of Her 
Britannic Majesty freely to enter into the mili- 
tary ports, rivers, and creeks situated within 
her dominions, and to allow such ships to pro- 
vide themselves, at a fair and moderate price, 
with such supplies, stores, and provisions as 
they may from time to time stand in need of. 
No subject of the Queen of Madagascar shall be 
permitted to embark on board any British ship, 
except such as shall have received a passport 
from the Malagasy authorities. The rights of 
sovereignty shall, in all cases, be respected in 
the domains of the one Sovereign by the sub- 
jects of the other.” 
Article 16 gave British ships of war the 
right at all times to enter the ports, 
rivers, and creeks within the dominion 
of the Queen of Madagascar, in order 
to capture all vessels engaged in piracy. 
By Article 17— 

“No persons from beyond sea shall be landed, 
purchased, or sold as slaves in any part of 
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adagascar, and Her Majesty the Queen of 
- "consents that sileh oh shall 
have the right of searching any Malagasy or 
Arab vessel suspected of being engaged in the 
slave trade, whether under sail or at anchor in 
the waters of M pees. ede af 
any such vessels shall prove to be engaged in 
the slave trade, they may be dealt with as 
pirates.” 
What had been done in this case as 
alleged by the Madagascar authorities 
was not that fugitive slaves had been 
taken away, but that the act done was 
contrary to the Treaty obligation not to 
take away Madagascar subjects without 
passports. In the despatch from Com- 
mander Colomb to Commodore Sir Leo- 
pold Heath, dated the Ist of October, 
1869, the former states that— 


“Several runaway slaves having escaped to 
the ship from the town of Majunga and claimed 
my protection, I temporarily granted it, and 
the Governor then remonstrating in very proper 
terms, referring me to a stipulation of the ‘Treaty 
of 1865, whereby no ‘subject of the Queen of 
Madagascar was to be permitted to come on 
board a British ship without a passport,’ I said 
I could not consider a slave to be a ‘subject’ in 
the terms of the Treaty, and that a British 
man-of-war was so far English soil that a slave 
reaching that asylum should be freed. The 
Governor replied that perhaps I was right, but 
requested an acknowledgment from me, which 
I gave him, observing that I should not finally 
deal with the escaped slaves until I had the 
opinion of the British Consul at Tamatave.” 


The complaint in that case therefore was 
founded on the fact that there had been 
a violation of express Treaty stipulations 
of great importance, which had been 
entered into with the view of obtaining 
the assistance of the Sovereign of Mada- 
gascar in putting down the slave trade 
in her territorial waters; and therefore 
Lord Clarendon, although I admit he 
expressed himself in harsh language 
which sounds painfully upon our ears, 
laid down no universal and general 
principle such as that which the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack attri- 
buted to him, and said were afterwards 
embodied in the Instructions of 1871. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: What 
I said was that those Instructions were 
issued by the Commodore of the East 
India station in 1871, but that they must 
have been issued with the cognizance of 
the Foreign Office. 

Lorpv SELBORNE: If the noble and 
learned Lord means that the origin of 
these Instructions issued to the East 
India station probably was the language 
in Lord Clarendon’s letter, I shall not 
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care to controvert his position ; but what 
I do assert is that Lord Olaréndon him- 
self never issued those Instructions nor 
contemplated their being drawn up; nor 
do I believe that there is any ground for 
the supposition, that they were issued 
with the cognizance of any Minister 
who ever presided at the Foreign Office. 
And, of course, those who disapprove of 
the present Circular must disapprove of 
those Instructions also. My Lords, I 
have now given to your Lordships the 
reasons which make me think that the 
reply of the noble and learned Lord to 
the question why, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have thought it necessary 
to issue these Circulars dealing with this 
subject generally instead of waiting to 
deal with each case separately as it 
arose, was entirely unsatisfactory. Such 
a thing was never before thought neces- 
sary, and was never before attempted, 
unless the Instructions of the Commodore 
on the East India Station in 1871 can 
be considered to be an exception ; and 
that, if I am right, was the act of a 
naval commander, and not of the Queen’s 
Government, and it had, after all, only 
a local operation. For my own part, [ 
must say that I cannot conceive a more 
unwise thing than to attempt to lay down 
a general rule of this kind. It is quite 
clear that, if Treaty engagements are 
violated, you have a rule to act upon, 
different from that which may be appli- 
cable when there is no Treaty. Every 
case ought to be dealt with according to 
its own circumstances; and experience 
has not hitherto furnished any ground 
for believing that it will be difficult to 
deal with each individual case as it 
arises. What has happened in this case 
shows the difficulties into which you get, 
when you attempt to establish any uni- 
versal rule. It is said that it was neces- 
sary to do something, because of the 
questions which had arisen in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and because the Indian Go- 
vernment had laid down, subject to the 
approval or disapproval of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, certain rules, unfa- 
vourable to liberty, of which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not approve. As 
far, however, as I can form an opinion, 
the rules laid down by the Indian Go- 
vernment were in no degree more 
unfavourable to liberty than the first 
Circular, which repeated their most ques- 
tionable provisions; and, if it is right now 
either to appoint a Royal Commission, 
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or to take the course recommended in 
the speech of my noble and learned 
Friend, I cannot understand why, 
when that Circular was withdrawn, the 
second should have been issued. Why 
would it not have been sufficient for 
Her Majesty’s Government to disallow 
the Calcutta Instructions, and to impress 
upon the Governor General at Calcutta 
the importance of not allowing Her 
Majesty’s ships in the Persian Gulf 
to interfere unnecessarily with the pearl 
fisheries, by remaining so near the shore 
that slaves could swim out to and seek 
refuge on board of their vessels, in a 
way calculated substantially to embar- 
rass that trade? I have from the begin- 
ning had much difficulty in understand- 
ing what the Royal Commission which 
has been appointed had to do; and I 
must say that my difficulty has been in- 
creased by the speech which has been 
addressed to your Lordships by my noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack. I 
feel sure that the labours of the Com- 
mission will not be facilitated by the fact 
that they have before them any foregone 
conclusion, described as necessarily re- 
sulting from the present state of Inter- 
national Law and obligations. I do not 
see how it can be for the advantage of 
the Government, either to be responsible, 
while the Commission is sitting, for a 
Circular, the principle of which they do 
not themselves wish to see maintained, 


or to have that principle, while it is still: 


embodied in a document to which they 
have given their authority, set aside, 
and condemned. On the whole, I can- 
not but think that it would have been 
for the credit of the Government and 
the honour of the country to have with- 
drawn a document which cannot be 
maintained. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
I should have been well content to leave 
this case, as far as the Government is 
concerned, in the hands of my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack, who 
has covered the whole ground of the 
argument, but for the fact that the De- 
partment with which I am connected 
has had most to do with the question, 
and I might, by remaining silent, cause 
it to be supposed that I wished to escape 
my share of whatever responsibility be- 
longs to this business. As far as I can 
gather, the whole of this controversy has 
turned upon two questions of very un- 
equal degrees of importance. The first 
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question is, whether any Circular or 
general Instructions—by whatever name 
you may choose to call it—ought to 
have been issued ; and the second ques- 
tion is, assuming that the issuing of the 
Circular was right, whether we have or 
have not laid down accurately and fairly 
in the Circular those recognized doctrines 
of International Law by which the per- 
sons to whom it is addressed ought to be 
guided. With regard to the first ques- 
tion, you require little argument to 
enable you to form your opinion. It 
has been shown in these Papers—and, 
indeed, it was evident from the first to 
every one who knows the ordinary course 
of Public Business—that Instructions in 
this matter were not volunteered. They 
were called for. Particular cases had 
arisen, and others might arise, on which 
it was necessary that naval officers 
should decide one way or another. I 
have never been able even to understand 
what is meant by saying—though I have 
seen it pretty often said in the Press, 
and sometimes in speeches—‘“ It is a 
mistake to lay down any general rule; 
the officers of the Navy might have been 
trusted to exercise a wise discretion.” I 
am as willing as any one to trust the 
officers of the Navy, and I quite admit 
that questions will often arise in which 
an officer must use his own discretion. 
But is it fair to them, is it a reason- 
able thing, for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with legal assistance at hand, and 
with all the traditions and records of the 
Foreign Office and the Admiralty avail- 
able, to say—‘‘ These are nasty ques- 
tions; if we decide them one way, we 
run our heads against International Law; 
if we decide them the other, we run the 
risk of a popular cry against us; there- 
fore we will not decide them at all—we 


will simply tell each officer to do the 
best he can, and in that way we reserve 
for ourselves the option of disavowing 
him if he does anything which has an 


unpleasant look about it?” I say that 
any Government that should reason in 
that way would incur ten-fold more cen- 
sure than would fall upon it for any exer- 
cise of its own judgment, however mis- 
taken. I say that that course would 
have been a cowardly, an unworthy, a 
mean evasion of our duties and respon- 
sibilities ; that it was and is our duty to 
lay down some fixed rule by which our 
officers might be guided in their con- 
duct, and that even the worst rule, if 
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once known and settled, is better by far 
than the absence of any. Misera ser- 
vitus ubit jus aut vagum aut incognitum. 
Every person, British or foreigner, slave 
or slaveowner, has a right to know, in 
given cases, what view British officers 
will be bound by their orders to take of 
his rights and his claims. I will dwell 
no more on that point} there is the less 
need, because, in fact, the practice of 
issuing Instructions on this and similar 
subjects is not new; it has been acted 
upon by former Governments and former 
Boards of Admiralty, and what is com- 
plained of in our conduct is, not that we 
created in that respect a new precedent, 
but that we followed precedents which 
already existed. But, my Lords, I am, 
in fact, understating the case, when I 
speak of the inconvenience of leaving 
officers without Instructions. The in- 
convenience would have been of a more 
serious kind ; because our officers would 
have been left, if I rightly understand 
the position of affairs, to act under 
Instructions which were different, and ma- 
terially contradictory, in different parts 
of the world. The naval officers on the 
East India Station would have been 
guided by the Instructions issued under 
Lord Clarendon’s directions in 1870, to 
the effect that slaves coming on board 
ships of war within three miles of the 
shore—that is, within territorial limits 
—should be returned to their owners. 
But in the Persian Gulf a different set 
of Instructions prevailed. The very 
same question had been raised by the 
British Resident there in 1871, and the 
Government of Bombay had decided in 
an exactly opposite sense. I need not 
quote their words; they are to the effect 
that British commanders would incur 
serious legal responsibilities if they at- 
tempted to coerce a slave under similar 
circumstances to return fo his master. 
That is not all. In 1873 a case of the 
kind arose. The Political Resident at 
Bushire wrote to the Government of 
India, pointing out the inconveniences 
that would arise if this Bombay decision 
were upheld; and thereupon the Go- 
vernment of India reverses the decision 
of the Bombay authorities, and gives as 
its opinion—no doubt a provisional 
opinion only and pending a reference 
home—that the privileges accorded to 
vessels of war in foreign territorial 
waters do not operate to set aside 
the law of the country, and that 
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slaves ought, therefore, to be given 
up when demanded. Under the circum- 
stances which we are considering, that 
is the state of things we find—one view 
taken by the Admiralty at home, another 
by the Bombay authorities; the Indian 
Government inclined to agree with the 
home authorities, but not quite able to 
decide. My Lords, will it be argued 
that it was not our business—that it was 
superfluous and uncalled for on our part 
—to try and get rid of this chaos of con- 
tradiction and confusion, and to tell those 
under our orders plainly what they were 
to do and what they were not. I under- 
stood the noble Viscount (Viscount Card- 
well) to say that if the Instructions con- 
tained in the Circular had been local in 
their application, he should have objected 
to them less than he now does. Ido 
not myself see why in a matter of this 
kind the same Instructions should not 
apply all the world over; but I will not 
discuss that point, for the reason that in 
the present case the application of the 
rules contained in the Circular will 
practically be of a local character. 
Slavery is dying in Cuba and Brazil: 
the slave trade on the West African 
Coast is suppressed: it is only on the 
Eastern Coast of Africa, and inconnection 
with a few Mahomedan States that diffi- 
culties are likely to arise, and even there 
these Instructions will not, I hope, be 
necessary for any great length of time. 
The noble Viscount also said that as 
matters had gone on so well without 
any general Instructions, he did not see 
why any such Instructions should now 
beissued. I demur to that proposition. 
If the proposition contended for means 
that we have not got into any war or any 
diplomatic complication with respect to 
these matters, no doubt that cannot be 
disputed; but I think I can show that 
our action has not been uniform or con- 
sistent in past years, and that therefore 
it is not unreasonable that we shculd de- 
sire to establish some settled and uniform 
principle of action. I do not think it 
follows that because in past years matters 
of this kind have been settled, or have 
been allowed to settle themselves, with 
very little difficulty, and that little was 
heard of them at the time—it does not 
follow, I say, that such would be the 
case now. -Many years ago, before the 
telegraph was established, these ques- 
tions were locally disposed of by local 
authorities. Nothing was heard of them 
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by the public at home, and they gave 
rise to no discussion or controversy. I 
need not point out how entirely different 
a state of things we have to deal with 
now. 

But there is a wider question—namely, 
whether this much-criticized document 
of ours is in accord with what the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Selborne) will 
not allow me to call International Law, 
but international obligation. The noble 
Viscount said that the question was one 
of policy, not of law; and if I rightly 
understood the noble and learned Lord, 
he went further and contended that it 
was a matter with which International 
Law had little or nothing to do. 

Lorp SELBORNE: I said that in 
dealing with the question of slaves who 
had got on board one of Her Majesty’s 
ships, I did not admit the existence of 
International Law. 

Toe Eart or DERBY: Well, the 
noble and learned Lord carries the doc- 
trine much further than I have heard it 
carried before. There is, no doubt, a 
sense in which the words quoted by the 
noble and learned Lord from Vattel are 
true and intelligible; but I must say 
I think that that is a doctrine which will 
not bear straining or carrying too far. 
The authorities of various nations are 
extremely apt to differ when the ques- 
tion is what they are expected to do to- 
wards each other, and what other nations 
are bound to do towards them. We 
have had abundant proof within the last 
few years that the very widest differences 
may exist om such matters between even 
the most civilized nations on the earth. 
I think, therefore, that the doctrine con- 
tended for by the noble and learned 
Lord, although it is not one which I can 
absolutely deny or disclaim, is one which 
ought to be taken with great caution. I 
do not think it necessary, my Lords, 
to contend seriously against the doctrine 
which I have heard elsewhere, but which 
has been only touched upon in the 
course of this debate—namely, that in- 
ternational rules need not be applied 
with any strictness to slave-owning 
Powers because they are weak and im- 
perfectly civilized. To accept that doc- 
trine is to sanction the substitution of 
brute force for law—to affirm a principle 
which would strike at the root of all 
International Law—the principle that 
there is one rule for strong nations and 
another for weak ones. We have never 
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admitted or acted upon any theory of 
that kind. We are bound to deal with 
Brazil, with Persia, with Zanzibar, with 
Spain in Cuban waters, precisely as we 
should have dealt with the United States 
before the late Civil War swept away 
slavery. Accept any other view and in 
your zeal against slavery you recog- 
nize and sanction that very doctrine 
of simple force, as opposed to justice, 
gn which slavery rests. The question, 
then, as I understand, which lies at 
the bottom of the matter, is how far 
the laws of a foreign State are to be con- 
sidered as valid on board of a national 
vessel of some other country within the 
waters of that State. It is, I believe, 
always maintained that a vessel under 
such circumstances is free from the juris- 
diction of a foreign Power. But that is 
a matter of usage and of concession. 
Chief Justice Marshall, in the celebrated 
judgment on the case (referred to by my 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack) of the Exchange, which is regarded 
as the leading authority on this subject, 
says— 


“All exceptions to the full and complete 
power of a nation within its own territories must 
be traced up to the consent*‘ of the nation itself. 
They could flow from no other legitimate 
source.” 


And he goes on to say— 


“This consent might in some instances be 
tested by common usage, and by common opinion 
growing out of that usage.” 


And no doubt the universel usage of 
nations sanctions the exemption of a 
national vessel from foreign jurisdiction. 
But it is clear from the very nature of 
the case that there must be limits to 
the extent of this immunity, and those 
limits are laid down in the judgment to 
which I have referred. Mr. Justice 
Story, describing it, says— 


“In the case of the Exchange the grounds of 
the exemption of public ships were fully discussed 
and expounded. It was there shown thatit was 
not founded upon any notion that a foreign 
Sovereign had an absolute right, in virtue of his 
sovereignty, to an exemption of his property 
from the local jurisdiction of another Sovereign, 
when it came within his territory, for that would 
be to give him sovereign power beyond the 
limits of his own empire. But it stands upon 
principles of public comity and convenience, and 
arises from the presumed consent or licence of 
nations, that foreign public ships coming into 
their ports and demeaning themselves according 
to law and in a friendly manner shall be exempt 
from the local jurisdiction’; but, as such consent 
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and licence is implied only from the general 
usage of nations, it may be withdrawn upon 
notice at any time without just offence; and if 
afterwards such public ships come into our ports, 
they are amenable to our laws in the same man- 
ner as other vessels. It may, therefore, 
be justly laid down as a general proposition, 
that all persons and property within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of a Sovereign are amenable 
to the jurisdiction of himself or his Courts, and 
that the exceptions to this rule are such only as 
by common usage and public policy have been 
allowed, in order to preserve the peace and har- 
mony of nations and to regulate their inter- 
course in a manner best suited to their dignity 
and rights. It would indeed be strange if a 
licence implied by law from the general practice 
of nations for the purposes of peace should be 
construed as a licence to do wrong to the nation 
itself, and justify the breach of all those obliga- 
tions which good faith and friendship by the 
same implication impose upon those who seek 
an asylum in our ports. To violate that which, 
rightly or wrongly, is the law of the land, is 
obviously to do wrong to the nation itself.” 


In face of that judgment, and of the 
many authorities on the same side, it 
seems impossible to maintain the doc- 
trine of absolute ex-territoriality except 
as a legal fiction. 

But, my Lords, there is a case more 
directly in point as regards the matter 
now under consideration and which has 
been often referred to of late. I mean 
the case of ‘‘ Forbes v. Cochrane.” In 
that case a suit was brought against the 
commander of a British man-of-war for 
taking away certain slaves who had 
escaped on board his vessel from Florida, 
then a Spanish colony. The vessel was 
at the time stationed off Cumberland 
Island, then in the occupation of Great 
Britain, and was therefore legally in 
British waters. The action failed; but 
Chief Justice Best, both during the argu- 
ment and in his judgment, laid it down 
that if the vessel had been in the waters 
of Florida “ all the laws of Florida would 
attach to both the ship and the slave.” 
You cannot, my Lords, have a clearer or 
stronger statement from an English 
Judge than this—that in his view a slave 
was not legally entitled to freedom by 
coming on board a British man-of-war, 
if that vessel were at the time in terri- 
torial waters. Has that judicial opinion 
ever been judicially reversed? I believe 
it has not: and what makes it stronger 
is that in delivering it the Chief Justice 
asserted strenuously the right of the 
slave to freedom because the case had 
occurred elsewhere than in territorial 
waters. I will not say that is the pre- 
cise distinction which we have drawn, 
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because in the Circular now under dis- 
cussion we have not gone so far as Chief 
Justice Best. Now, my Lords, what are 
the later precedents bearing on this 
question? There is the case of the negro 
who escaped to Her Majesty’s ship 
Romney in 1837. He was given back to 
the local authorities, and Lord Palmer- 
ston approved the conduct of the officer 
who so gave him back. In 1851 a negro 
made his way on board the Conflict, off 
the Brazilian coast. The Admiral dis- 
approved his having been received. No 
further action was taken, the man never 
being claimed. In 1856 the British 
Chargé d’Affaires at Rio issued a cir- 
cular to warn masters of merchant ves- 
sels not to receive fugitive slaves. He 
was approved by Lord Clarendon ; but 
with the reservation, of which I give 
you the full benefit, that it would not be 
the duty of the captain of a man-of-war 
to surrender a fugitive. I do not want 
to give less than its due weight to that 
precedent; but it ought to be remem- 
bered that at this time the Aberdeen Act 
was in force, and, rightly or wrongly, 
we were dealing in an exceptional man- 
ner with Brazil, condemning Brazilian 
vessels in our own Courts, and refusing 
to deliver over to Brazilian authorities 
negroes captured by British cruisers. It 
is worth notice in this connection that no 
previous case has been found of a man- 
of-war having refused to surrender a 
slave escaped from the shore. The point 
seems never to have been practically 
raised with Brazil. There are, however, 
cases of demands made by the Brazilian 
Government for the surrender of slaves 
found on board. vessels captured by 
British cruisers. In the first of these 
cases—which occurred in 1841—the men 
had formed part of the crew of the 
vessel, and, when the claim was made, 
they were on board the British ship 
Crescent, a Queen’s ship stationed in the 
harbour of Rio de Janeiro. The Queen’s 
Advocate was consulted, and the Brazi- 
lian Government were informed that 
though Her Majesty’s Government de- 
clined to send these men back to their 
masters, they were ready to pay compen- 
tion for them. In 1843 a similar claim 
was made for the surrender of two other 
men, seized in the same way, and sent 
on board the same ship Crescent. Lord 
Aberdeen refused to give them up, on 
the advice of the Queen’s Advocate, con- 
tending that the jurisdiction of Brazil 
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did not extend to the vessel in which 
these men were placed. But what was 
the end? The Brazilian Government 
renewed the demand; the matter was 
again considered; it was held that the 
objection could not be maintained, and 
compensation was accordingly paid. 
That was done by Lord Aberdeen, the 
author of the Aberdeen Act, and the 
concession was made to that very State 
with which he dealt in so decided, not to 
say so high-handed, a manner. There 
is no other case of importance until we 
come to the recent one, which gave rise 
to Lord Clarendon’s Instruction in 1870. 
It will be found in the letter written by 
direction of Lord Clarendon, and sent by 
the Admiralty to Commander Sir Leopold 
Heath, and related to the proceedings of 
the Nymph and Dryad in carrying off and 
then liberating certain domestic slaves 
who swam off to those vessels to escape 
from their masters. Lord Clarendon 
stated that the commanders of those 
ships were not justified in sailing away 
with the slaves in question,.and he 
added— 


“The status of slavery being acknowledged 
and lawful in Madagascar, the commander of a 
British ship of war is not borne out in depriving 
the inhabitants of slaves who are rightfully their 
property, and the owners of such slaves are 
peoly entitled to compensation from us for the 
osses incurred at our hands by their abduction.” 


If that principle were applicable to 
Madagascar, it would equally apply to 
any other country similarly circum- 
stanced. Nothing can be more decided 
than the Instruction of 1871 issued by 
the officer in command of the East India 
Station— 


“ Art. 147. Her Majesty’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has decided that slaves coming on board 
ships of war within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the country from which they escape—that is to 
say, within three miles of the shore—should be 
returned to the owners; but when it appears 
that slaves coming on board Her Majesty’s ships 
have been recently imported in violation of 
treaties, the commanders of Her Majesty’s ships 
should communicate the facts to the Consul, 
with a view to proper inquiry being made, rather 
than carry off the slaves on their own respon- 
sibility.” 

Now, I do not want to get into any 
miserable personal argument about who 
is responsible for this, that, or the 
other; but this Order came home to the 
Admiralty, it must have passed under 
the eyes of the First Lord, and we have, 
therefore, one Department at least of the 


The Earl of Derby 
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late Government pledged to the doctrine 
which it lays down; while the Foreign 
Office was pledged, if not to that Order, 
at least to the Instruction of Lord Claren- 
don, milder in terms, but of which the 
general principle was the same. This is 
briefly the history of this question. Two 
things seem clear from it—that the claim 
to retain fugitive slaves escaping on 
board vessels in territorial waters is 
one which has on some occasions been 
asserted, in others repudiated, and never 
persistently maintained; the other—as 
has appeared, indeed, in recent discus- 
sions—that the true legal doctrine on the 
subject is involved in considerable un- 
certainty—that it has never been laid 
down in an authoritative and accurate 
manner. And from both these facts I 
draw the same conclusion—that it was 
our duty to lay down for the present the 
law, such as on the best advice we con- 
ceive it to be; and that with reference 
to the possibility of amending it, if 
necessary, by common consent, we could 
not do better than call in the advice of 
qualified and impartial persons as we 
have done in the Commission lately 
issued. 

My Lords, there is one circumstance 
which I ought to mention, as it increases 
the necessity for dealing cautiously with 
the wishes and interests of foreign 
countries as connected with this matter. 
We must not forget that, in the majority 
of cases where questions connected with 
the escape of fugitive slaves are likely 
to arise, our ships of war are in the terri- 
torial waters of other States by special 
permission and for the performance of a 
special duty. They are there to check 
the slave trade. They can only do that 
in the waters of other States by special 
authorization from those States. The 
State that has the right to grant that 
permission has the right also to with- 
hold it; the one implies the other. But 
if our ships were used as places of refuge 
for every domestic slave who wished to 
escape to them, it is certain that they 
could not remain in territorial waters 
with the consent of the local authorities. 
One of two things would happen. Either 
they must be kept there by foree—which 
is a high-handed way of doing things, 
and not likely to answer in the long run 
—or they must be withdrawn—and then 
you are immensely weakening your own 
power of putting down slave trade on 
those coasts. On the question of policy 
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it is hardly necessary to say that the 
British Government has always drawn 
the widest distinction between the slave 
trade and domestic slavery. The policy 
of that course is obvious. Domestic 
slavery is an institution which it belongs 
to the Government of each country to 
deal with asit thinks best. It is a ques- 
tion of internal legislation. If it is to 
disappear from the world, as I believe 
it will, that result will be brought about, 
not so much by diplomacy, not so much 
by philanthrophic efforts, not so much 
even by newspaper articles ; it will cease 
of itself through the general elevation of 
the people in every country which reaches 
a certain point of civilization—because 
the existence of slavery is found incon- 
sistent with the social and economical 
requirements of the people. A nation 
that requires skilled labour cannot get it 
from a slave population. A nation that 
has reached a certain stage of refinement 
cannot endure the sight of harshness and 
coercion, and so the free labourer is 
substituted for the slave. We should do 
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no good if, we attempted to accomplish 
by force from without what can only be 
effectually done by a people for itself. 
That principle has been clearly under- 


stood and acted upon by former Govern- 
ments in 1865 and 1869. As regards 
the slave trade, the case is different. 
That cannot be carried on without in- 
volving a condition of war and plunder 
over a widespread area which makes 
good government and legitimate trade 
impossible. It is carried on, moreover, on 
the high seas, where we have the power 
to check it effectually, without interfering 
with the internal administration of any 
country. We have always, therefore, 
assumed a right to deal with it, and I 
will add, that it has never been more 
effectually dealt with than at the present 
time. On the West Coast of Africa it 
has ceased to exist; on the East Coast 
it ig greatly lessened. We are at this 
moment negotiating a Convention with 
Egypt under which we hope to be able 
to deal with it effectually in the Red Sea. 
We have not altered the policy of Eng- 
land. It does not date from yesterday ; 
it will not end to-morrow. We believe 
we have laid down the law as it stands. 
We are willing to consider how it may be 
altered for the better; but we decline to 
do that in an arbitrary manner; or how- 
ever good the motive might be, to create 
a precedent which might lessen respect 
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for the settled principles of International 
Law. 

Lorp COLERIDGE: At this time of 
night, my Lords, if I followed my own 
inclination, I should not address your 
Lordships; and one reason which would 
induce me to be silent is the real disin- 
clination I feel to criticize any legal docu- 
ment for which my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack is substantially 
responsible ; for, knowing the authority 
with which he speaks, I feel distrust 
when I find myself arriving at conclu- 
sions very different from his on a matter 
which appears to me abundantly clear. 
It is, however, my duty to state shortly 
and clearly what I conceive to be the 
law of England on this matter—law 
now at least 200 years old, and laid 
down in clear and most unfaltering 
terms by repeated decisions—and how 
far it has been permitted to Interna- 
tional Law to interfere with, qualify, 
or in any manner supersede the Law of 
England. I entirely assent to what was 
said by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack that International Law, 
strictly and rightly considered, and used 
in the only way it can be, as a basis of 
argument, is not a law at all, but merely 
a collection of the usages of civilized na- 
tions whereby they have regulated their 
intercourse, friendly or unfriendly—in 
some instances, no doubt, settled and de- 
fined enough to be madesubject-matter of 
statement, but in a great majority of in- 
stances—perhaps the majority—utterly 
unsettled and indefinite, and still re- 
maining matter of fierce and angry dis- 
cussion. It is only common sense to ad- 
mit that in dealing with foreign nations 
you must take account of their laws as 
well as your own; but where principles 
differ, England has always determinedly 
maintained her own principles, and the 
comity of nations does not call upon 
England to do otherwise. England has 
uniformly refused to lend her aid to en- 
force foreign laws which were opposed 
to the principles of her own; and Lord 
Wynford has laid down that ‘‘ Comitas 
inter communitates cannot prevail in any 
case where it violates the law of our 
own country, the law of nature, and the 
law of God.” Happily, although vil- 
leinage prevailed in England, there was 
never such thing as slavery, and conse- 
quently precedents do not go back more 
than two centuries; but early in last 
century, when actions were brought to 
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recover slaves or the value of them, or 
to enforce contracts for the sale and pur- 
chase of slaves which had been made in 
other countries, it was repeatedly laid 
down by Lord Holt that— 


“ The common law takes no notice of negroes 
being different from other men. By the common 
law no man can have a property in another. 
belts There is no such thing as a slave by 
the law of England. As soon as a negro comes 
into England he becomes free. One may be a 
villein in England, but not a slave.” 


These cases were followed by the famous 
case of the negro James Somerset, 
which was ably argued, and in which 
Lord Mansfield gave judgment with the 
greatest reluctance, after vainly recom- 
mending a compromise or application to 
Parliament to alter the law. In 1778 
the Court of Session, in the case of a 
negro named Knight, followed the judg- 
ment of Lord Mansfield. Fifty years 
ago, in the case of ‘‘ Forbes v. Cochrane,” 
which has already been alluded to, the 
law as formerly laid down was confirmed 
in the strongest language. It may, 
perhaps, be said—though I do not think 
with truth—that Mr. Justice Best was 
a politician as well as a lawyer, and that 
that circumstance affected his judgment ; 
therefore I desire to draw attention to 
what was said by Mr. Justice Holroyd, 
who was an original thinker and power- 
ful reasoner. The case of ‘ Forbes v. 
Cochrane ’’ was decided in 1834, but the 
subject-matter arose in 1814. This 
country was then at war with the United 
States, but was at peace with Spain. 
In 1814 Florida belonged to Spain, and 
was a slave country. The British Go- 
vernment had instructed their com- 
manders to issue into slave states circu- 
lars inviting slaves to escape from their 
masters and join the British flag. These 
circulars, though not intended, got into 
Florida, and the consequence was that 
a number of slaves escaped from their 
masters in Florida and took refuge on 
board a British ship which was anchored 
in Georgian waters. We were at war 
with the United States, and the British 
forces had taken possession of Oumber- 
land Island, close to the shore of Georgia. 
Under these circumstances, the slaves 
escaped to a ship forming part of Sir 
George Cockburn’s squadron, and he 
refused to give them up. These were 
the facts of the case. There was no 
technical point in it; the Judges de- 
livered judgment on the broadest and 
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clearest grounds; and there are one or 
two of the more striking passages to 
which I ,would desire to call your 
Lordships’ attention. Mr. Justice Hol- 
royd said— 


“ According to the principles of English law, 
the plaintiff's right to these persons cannot be 
considered as warranted by the general law of 
nature, nor can he maintain an action under 
that general law. . According to the 
principles of English. law, the right to slaves 
even in a country where such rights are recog- 
nized by law must be considered as founded, 
not upon the law of nature, but upon the parti- 
cular law of that country. The law of slavery 
is a law in invitum, and where a party gets out of 
the territory where it prevails and out of the 
power of his master, and gets under the protec- 
tion of another Power, without any wrongful 
act done by the party giving that protection, . 
the right of the master, which is founded on the 
municipal law of the particular place only, does 
not continue, and there is no right of action 
against a party who merely receives the slave in 
a country without doing any wrongful act. 

In this case, indeed, the fugitives did not escape 

to any island belonging to England, but they 
went on board an English ship (which for this 
purpose may be considered a floating island), 
and in that ship they became subject to the 
English laws alone. They then stood in the 
same situation in this respect as if they had 
come to an island colonized by the English. It 
was not a wrongful act in the defendants to 
receive them; quite the contrary. The moment 
they got on board the English ship there was 
an end of any right which the plaintiff had by 
the Spanish laws acquired over them as slaves. 
They had got beyond the control of their master 
and beyond the territory where the law recog- 
nizing them as slaves prevailed. They were 
under the protection of another Power. 
When they got out of the territory where they 
became slaves to the plaintiff, and out of his 
power and control, they were by the general 
law of nature made free, unless they were slaves 
by the particular law of the place where the 
defendant received them. ‘They were not slaves 
by the law which prevailed on board the British 
ship of war.’ 


Quite as powerful passages, more rhe- 
torically expressed, might be cited from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Best; but it 
is quite true that in his judgment oc- 
curred that passage which the noble 
Earl opposite has referred to, and on 
which much stress is laid. The pas- 
sage is this—it was contained in a 
parenthesis— 

“ The moment they put their foot on board a 
British man-of-war not lying within the waters 
of Florida, where undoubtedly the laws of that 


country would prevail, those , persons who for- 
merly were slaves were free.” 


That passage was quite rightly cited by 
the noble Earl. But I venture to think 
a great deal too much stress has been 
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laid on that parenthesis, and if the case 
be looked into it will appear from the 
whole tenour of the argument that the 
question of what is called the ex-territo- 
nality of the ship was not present to the 
mind of the learned Judge. With regard 
to that point, I should prefer to say that 
a public ship is exempt from the juris- 
diction of the territory within which she 
claims to have the rights of hospitality 
exercised towards her; and that right 
was vindicated in the strongest way by 
Chief Justice Marshall in the case which 
has been referred to. If a ship is 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the ter- 
ritory into which she has come, I venture 
to think not only would the captain be 
justified in not surrendering a fugitive 
slave on board of her, but he would be 
utterly unjustified if he did surrender 
the slave; and the declaration by English 
Judges in the Courts on questions of this 
sort has this great value—that it is notice 
to all the world of what we have always 
asserted, and upon what terms we claim 
the right to the hospitality of friendly 
States who tolerate slavery if we enter 
their waters. If they object, it is for 
them to say they will not receive the 
ships of this country into their territorial 


waters until the claim they object to is 


either modified or withdrawn. When 
we come to this point we leave the 
domain of exactly scientific law and 
enter upon the general usage sanctioned 
by international comity. But inter- 
national comity has its distinct and defi- 
nite rules, and one of the rules of inter- 
national comity, which as far as this 
country is concerned has, I apprehend, 
always been laid down in our Courts, and 
has always been maintained by our 
statesmen, is this—that we are not to be 
called upon, and if we are called upon 
we shall refuse, to lend our aid in any 
manner either to sanction or to enforce 
the detestable institution of slavery. A 
curious unanimity prevailed among the 
noble and learned Lords who sat in this 
House when the case of the Creole was 
dealt with in 1842. The Creole was a 
ship with a cargo of slaves. She was 
carrying those slaves from one of the 
Slave States to another of the Slave States 
in the United States of America. In the 
course of the voyage the slaves rose to 
liberate themselves. They put to death 
a man who resisted them; they pos- 
sessed themselves of the ship, and they 
forced the captain and crew to navigate 
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the ship into a British port. This 
country ages ia refused to give up 
any of those slaves, even those who had 
been concerned in homicide. I do not 
lay much stress upon that for this reason 
—it is probably or certainly to be ex- 
plained on the ground that we had no 
Extradition Treaty between this country 
and America, and, therefore, whatever 
crime had been committed, they could 
not, according to the existing law, have 
been given up. But I find on a careful 
perusal of that most instructive debate 
that all the Law Lords in this House— 
Lord Brougham, Lord Denman, as 
might be expected, Lord Campbell, and 
Lord Lyndhurst—expressly declined to 
admit that the slaves had done anything 
wrong in repossessing themselves by 
force of that which all the learned Lords 
said was their natural position—namely, 
their liberty, of which they had been 
deprived, as the noble and learned Lords 
said, by a violation of the law of God.— 
[8 Hansard, lx. 313.] I wonder what 
any of those noble, learned, and illus- 
trious persons would have said if they 
had heard a great and distinguished 
lawyer coupling escape from slavery and 
murder together, and saying that a 
person who escaped from slavery and a 
person who committed murder were 
equally breakers of law. I wonder what 
those great persons would have said if 
they had heard a still more distinguished 
man treating the laws of slave 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Are 
you referring to me? 

Lorp COLERIDGE: Certainly not. 
I wonder what those noble and learned 
Lords would have said if they had heard 
a still more eminent man treating the 
laws of slavery and the laws of quaran- 
tine, forsooth! as equally binding upon 
foreign nations. If there is such an 
eminent lawyer, and if there is such a 
still more eminent person, all I can say 
is they may be thankful that Lord 
Brougham and his contemporaries slum- 
ber in the dust. One of the great ob- 
jections to this Circular is the very exist- 
ence of the Circular itself. What neces- 
sity was there for interfering with the 
existing state of things? What was the 
necessity for somewhat ostentatiously, 
as I cannot help thinking this Circular 
does, recognizing slavery? It recog- 
nizes the institution of slavery, because 
it talks of fugitive slaves as persons who 
have broken the law. . Surely the sub- 
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ject of not allowing a fugitive slave to 
remain on board when danger to life 
was over might have been. left to the 
discretion of our officers and the wisdom 
of our statesmen. I form no opinion 
whether, in the case we have heard so 
much about, Lord Clarendon and Lord 
Palmerston did or did not come to a 
right determination ; but I should have 
thought that in 99 cases out of 100— 
and probably the proportion might be 
much larger—they did right. It would 
be ridiculous to suppose that my noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack or 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) is in favour of slavery; but by 
this Circular they have hampered their 
own discretion and the discretion of the 
public officers of this country. It would 
be utter waste of time for me to attempt 
to go through the Slave Trade Acts of 
1873. The answer to the point that has 
been raised respecting them is to be 
found in their description. They are 


Slave Trade Acts, and have nothing to 
do with domestic slaves who have escaped 
from slavery and have got on board 
English ships of war in the territorial 
waters of friendly slave-holding States ; 
and I think that any person who has 
read them, and who really understands 


them, and who introduced them into this 
discussion, must have done so with the 
object of distracting our attention from 
the real point at issue. Most certainly I 
never understood it to be part of the law 
of England, or part of the International 
Law by which we are bound, that this 
country is compelled to support actively 
the institution of slavery. I hope that 
in dealing with this subject your Lord- 
ships will raise it above all Party con- 
siderations—and I am sure that it has 
not been discussed to-night as a Party 
question. Your Lordships, on both sides 
of the House, are capable of feeling how 
deeply the honour of the country is con- 
cerned in this matter. Could I for a 
moment free myself from the restraints 
of judicial office—could I revive for a 
moment the dying embers of Party feel- 
ing—lI protest that nothing as a Party 
man.could more delight me than to see 
this question voted upon by your Lord- 
ships in a Party spirit—so that the spec- 
tacle might be presented to the country 
of all the noble Lords on that side of 
the House voting in favour of maintain- 
ing this Circular, and all the noble 
Lords on this side protesting against it, 
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But, my Lords, I wish for nothing of 
the kind. I wish your Lordships to view 
this question from your high position as 
one on which liberty and freedom as 
opposed to tyranny and oppression de- 
pend, and as one in which the honour 
of the British Flag and of the British 
people who have made so many noble 
sacrifices on behalf of liberty is deeply 
concerned. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE denied 
that International Law had nothing to 
do with this question—on the contrary, 
he thought that International Law had 
everything to do with it. If we could 
get all other nations to agree to abolish 
slavery altogether, well and good ; but 
unless we could do that, it would be 
absurd to attempt to put it down by 
force. If the captain of a man-of-war 
were to avow his intention to break the 
municipal law of the country, he would 
not be allowed to take his ship into its 
ports. We expressed a great horror of 
slavery in this country, but he should 
like to know from what part of the 
world the goods known as ‘“‘slave goods,” 
which were exclusively used for the pur- 
pose of purchasing slaves, came from ? 
Why, they came from Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Sheffield—and it was not 
difficult to guess into whose pockets the 
price of the slaves went. He was of 
opinion that the Government had acted 
properly in transferring the onus of de- 
ciding this question of the treatment of 
fugitive slaves from the shoalders of 
naval officers to their own. 

Lorp HATHERLEY desired to add 
his protest to the continuance in force of 
the Circular which had formed the sub- 
ject of this debate. He had heard no 
answer given to that question, first put 
by the noble Viscount who presented the 
Petition— Why, if they were to havea 
Commission to consider what appeared 
to the Government such a difficult ques- 
tion, but to himself and his friends such 
asimple one, should it be necessary, and 
so hastily, to publish this Circular? He 
contended that, as each question arose, 
whether in regard to slaves in the Gulf 
of Persia or on the coast of Africa, it 
could have been dealt with without issu- 
ing general Instructions to all our officers 
in all parts of the world. It was well 
known that, by the comity of nations, 
as regarded vessels of war, any officer 
whose acts were complained of must be 
dealt with by the nation to which the 
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ship belonged; and it was also well 
known to foreign nations that the mind, 
and heart, and conscience of the British 
nation had long ago settled that slavery 
should not exist. He could see no rea- 
son for keeping the Circular in force 
pending the inquiry of a Commission 
which had been appointed for the pur- 
pose of codifying the law relating to 
negro slavery; nor could he perceive 
how the existence of slavery was likely 
to be shortened by the operation of a 
Circalar which forbad officers of British 
ships taking slaves on board unless they 
were in peril of their lives, and then in- 
structed them to put such slaves ashore, 
but did not inform them as to where the 
debarkation was to be accomplished. 
He submitted, then, that this Circular 
should be at once withdrawn by the Go- 
vernment—a Government so strong that 
it could afford to withdraw it—and by so 
doing that they would be entitled to the 
thanks and gratitude of the whole nation. 


Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at half past Ten o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 7th March, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrez — Railway 
Passenger Duty, appointed. 

Pustic Brrus—Ordered—Sheriff Courts (Scot- 
land) *. 

Second Reading—Partition Act (1868) Amend- 
ment * [73]. 

Committee—Municipal Officers Superannuation * 

2 


Committee—Report—Epping Forest (1e-comm.) * 
[66}. 


ARMY—SEA-PORTS DEFENCES—THE 
FIRTH OF FORTH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COWAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to carry out 
the proposal of the late Mr. Secretary 
Herbert, to erect a battery on Inchkeith 
for the protection of the Firth of Forth, 
or if Government has any other measures 
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under consideration to defend the Firth 
and its ports, which have now no avail- 
able means of defence ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he would refer the hon. Gentle- 
man to the Estimates for the current 
year, which contained no provision for 
an armament of Inchkeith. It was 
true that in 1859 the Government 
contemplated arming Inchkeith; but 
after obtaining tenders the matter 
appeared to have slept until the year 
1865 or 1866, and was only now again 
renewed. Other projects had been put 
forward for the protection of the Firth 
of Forth by the arming of Inchkeith ; 
but other ports in the Kingdom were ask- 
ing for armament, as the hon. Gentleman 
must be aware. It was so large a ques- 
tion that he (Mr. Hardy) was unable to 
give any further information on the 
subject. 

Mr. COWAN gave Notice that he 
would on an early day call attention to 
the subject. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—BOARD 
OF TRADE SURVEYS—THE “MOUNT 
ROYAL.”—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
attention has been called to the evidence 
reported to have been given by the 
Board of Trade Surveyor, Greenock, in 
the course of the Board of Trade in- 
quiry into the wreck of the ‘ Mount 
Royal,” to the effect that when making 
his inspection of the interior of that 
vessel’s hull previous to her sailing he 
had not a lantern but merely a few wax 
matches; that he did not touch any of 
the bolts, and could not do so without an 
order from the Board of Trade; that he 
did not look at any of the sails, having 
no power to order them to be lowered; 
that he did not order the carpenter to 
caulk the waterways, having no power 
to give orders of that kind; and that he 
did not point out anything to the captain, 
nor ask him to do anything, having no 
power to ask him to do anything; and, 
whether the survey was thus conducted : 
and, if so, whether the Board of Trade 
intend continuing the surveyor in his 
tongs 

mm CHARLES ADDERLEY: One 
of the Board of Trade surveyors, Mr. 
Mills, and a very good one, sent informa- 
tion to the Board of Trade that the 
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Mount Royal was going to sea apparently 
with a po hegre This aid not 
seem a sufficient ground for sending a 
provisional order for detaining her for 
survey, but the defective yard was re- 
placed; but Mr. Mills afterwards going 
on board to inspect lights and crew space, 
which was his duty under the Act of 1862, 
observed during hisinspection further de- 
fects. He had not been authorized to 
make a survey, therefore all he says of 
defective power was necessarily the case. 
He had to strike a light for the same 
reason, not having a lantern with him, 
as he would on asurvey. I see nothing 
to animadvert upon. It would not do 
for a surveyor to take upon himself to 
survey without authority, and no ground 
had been shown for giving such authority 
in this case, though further defects were 
seen too late. Under any system a de- 
fective ship may sometimes escape de- 
tection. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM—ART 
LIBRARY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether it is true 
that the Library accommodation at South 
Kensington is now totally insufficient for 
the large number of art readers who re- 
sort to it; and whether Government pro- 
pose, during the present year, to build a 
new Library, which will also provide for 
the Dyce and Forster Libraries recently 
left to the Nation ? 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, he had reason to believe the library 
accommodation was insufficient ; and he 
regretted to say that he had not been 
able to insert in the Estimates any sum 
for providing for the deficiency. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY OFFICERS (INDIA). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. HOLMS, asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he will 
explain why the additional Papers con- 
nected with the Memorials of Artillery 
Officers, ordered on the 16th of July 
1875, have not yet been presented to 
the House, and if he can state when 
they will be presented ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, the Papers referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman were on the Table of 


the House, and would shortly be in the 


hands of Members. The delay was 
Sir Charles Adderley 
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occasioned by the fact that the Papers 
moved for were scattered in different 
parts of India, and some delay was 
necessarily occasioned in collecting the 
Papers. 


PREVENTION OF FLOODS IN THE 
THAMES — LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE asked the honourable and 
gallant Member for Truro, When it is 
proposed to bring in a Bill for the Pre- 
vention of Floods in the River Thames, 
for which Notices were published by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in Novem- 
ber last ? 

Sr JAMES HOGG: I regret that I 
am unable to state when the Bill on this 
subject will be brought in. A draft Bill 
has been prepared, but the subject in- 
volves many important questions, and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works is 
desirous that the Bill should be fully 
considered before it is submitted to the 
House. 


INLAND REVENUE— GROCERS’ WINE 
AND SPIRIT LICENCES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BOLCKOW asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the great increase of wine and 
spirit licences to grocers and other shop- 
keepers; and, whether he intends to 
propose some alteration in the Licensing 
Laws, giving to magistrates power to 
refuse applications as in the case of 
public houses and beer houses ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the attention of the Government 
had been called to the subject by the 
proceedings at the various quarter ses- 
sions in the country, and all he could 
say at present was that the matter de- 
served serious consideration, and was at 
the present moment receiving it. 


THE ROYAL TITLES BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is 
now prepared to state what is the addi- 
tion to the Royal Titles which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will advise in the event 
of the passing of the Royal Titles Bill ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, I beg 
to state that I am not now prepared to 
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state what is the addition to the Royal 
Titles which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
will advise in the event of the passing 
of the Royal Titles Bill. 

Mr. SAMUELSON: After the An- 
swer which I have just received from the 
right hon. Gentleman, I beg to givo 
Notice that on the Motion for the second 
reading of the Royal Titles Bill I will 


move— 


“That this House should not be asked to read 

this Bill a second time until the addition pro- 

sed to be made to the Royal Titles shall have 

mn stated by Her Majesty’s Ministers, and 

until full opportunity shall have been given for 
the consideration of such addition.” 


CUSTOMS—THE WINE DUTIES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT, in moving 
that a Select Committee be appointed 
“to inquire into the present system of 
levying the Customs Duties on Wines” 
said, the subject was an important one 
in connection with the Revenue of the 
country, because it was alleged by some 
high authorities that to alter the pre- 
sent system, by which a duty of 1s. per 
gallon was taken on wines under 26 


degrees of alcoholic strength, and of 
2s. 6d. on wines above that degree of 
strength, must necessarily imperil. the 
integrity of the Revenue derived from 


the spirit duties. It was the opinion of 
those, however, who were best acquainted 
with the subject that the present system 
of levying duties upon the wines im- 
ported into this country ought to beplaced 
upon a clear, a simple, and a fair basis. 
He had the conviction that a change 
was possible without interfering with the 
integrity of the Revenue, and he wished 
to see such a system adopted as would 
realize the mode suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—a system which would com- 
bine the greatest simplicity of operation 
with the greatest security to the Exche- 
quer. Various Papers presented to 
Parliament in 1869 showed how the 
controversy on this question had been 
carried on among the three Departments 
of the Customs, Inland Revenue, and 
Board of Trade on the occasion of nego- 
tiations with Portugal. In 1866 the Go- 
vernment asked the opinion of the Board 
of Trade with regard to the lowering of 
the 2s. 6d. duty and other alterations 
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which were then mooted ; and the Board 
of Trade, after a close examination of 
the question, arrived at the conclusion 
that a reduction from 2s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. per 
gallon of duties on wines between 26 
and 40 degrees strength would be feasi- 
ble. The proposals were next submitted 
to the Departments of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue. The Customs never 
grappled with the arguments which had 
been advanced on the subject, content- 
ing themselves with saying that to admit 
wines at lower rates would unsettle a 
system arranged after very mature con- 
sideration. The Inland Revenue main- 
tained that the effect of reducing the 
duties on strong wines, as proposed by 
the Board of Trade, would be to hold 
out a great temptation to the introduc- 
tion of factitious wines, which it said 
were, in fact, merely spirit-mixtures, 
such as so-called Hamburg  sherries. 
By that admission, in his opinion, the 
Inland Revenue conceded everything 
he contended for. If these Hamburg 
sherries were merely spirit-mixtures, he 
saw no reason why they should be intro- 
duced as wines; and if it was possible 
for the machinery of the Customs to stop 
sweetened brandies, as had happened of 
late repeatedly, it would, in his opinion, 
be equally easy for the same machinery, 
perhaps with some slight alteration in 
it, to put a stop to the introduction as 
wines of spirit-mixtures generally, and 
consequently of Hamburg sherries. The 
Board of Inland Revenue referred to the 
difficulty of preventing frauds, which 
they feared might arise if certain modifi- 
cations were made. But he wanted to 
know whether fraud was prevented 
under the present system? He had been 
told that among traders of lax princi- 
ples the practice was not unknown of 
mixing wines made at ls. with wines of 
42 degrees strength at 2s. 6d. a gallon, 
so that liquor which had paid really but 
1s. 9d. duty per gallon was sold at rates 
as if it had paid on entry 2s. 6d. duty. 
The Government at that time, notwith- 
standing the views of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue decided that the stan- 
dard at which the duty had been pre- 
viously fixed was not one essential and 
vital to maintain for the security of the 
Revenue. In presence of adverse 
opinions by those Boards, the Govern- 
ment of the day had come to the conclu- 
sion to propose a certain reduction in 
the duties, and thereby admitted that 
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the existing rates were not essential for 
the integrity of our fiscal systems. The 
reduction offered was not considered to 
have been sufficient, whereupon further 
inquiry was then instituted, particularly 
by the Board of Trade, whether a 
greater reduction might not be made. 
The matter was subsequently dropped, 
and he thought it one which a Special 
Committee might wellinvestigate. The 
question turned practically on the point 
whether compound or factitious wines, 
spirit-mixtures, or Hamburg  sherries 
could be introduced into this country at 
a price which would render illicit dis- 
tillation formidable. The Board of 
Trade distinctly maintained the contrary 
with much detail of calculation. In 
reply, the Inland Revenue had pointed 
to results from experiments made on 
genuine Portuguese wines at £23 a butt; 
but such results were necessarily falla- 
cious, and could not invalidate those 
arrived at by experiments on the only 
material that could be used for illicit 
purposes—factitious wines and spirit- 
mixtures like Hamburg sherries. The 


Board of Trade came to the conclusion 

that if the duties were reduced to 1s. 6d. 

all round on wine * to 40 degrees 
0 


strength the maximum loss to the Reve- 
nue would be only £120,000 in excess of 
the loss which the Government was pre- 
pared for in its previous offer of reduc- 
tion, and this calculation was never 
seriously challenged by the Inland Reve- 
nue. That brought the history of the 
question down to October, 1866. Con- 
siderable controversy existed with refe- 
rence to many ancillary points. It was 
known that semi-musts and wines in an 
incomplete state of fermentation had 
not developed their full strength, yet the 
official inquiries instituted by Mr. Ber- 
nard on Portuguese wines had been 
made mainly on semi-musts, which could 
not be taken as fair samples of the 
strength of fully-developed wines. From 
that fact alone the House could draw 
its conclusions with regard to the prac- 
tical value of the tests in use on the 
ground of such experiments. Lately, 
200 samples of perfectly natural wines 
from Melbourne on being tested by the 
Customs officials yielded the following 
results :—Out of the 200, 121 were found 
to be from 27 to 32 degrees of alcoholic 
strength, and four more from 32 to 34 
degrees. There could not be a more 
opportune moment than the present for 


Mr. W. Cartwright 
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the appointment of a Committee, which 
wool "8 able to inquire into the condi- 
tion on which the wine duties could be 
properly levied, and to conduct this in- 
quiry with the advantage of all the 
knowledge accumulated on the subject 
during the last 15 years. He begged to 
move for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.SAMPSON LLOYD, in seconding 
the Motion, observed, that it was now 
24 years since the last inquiry was in- 
stituted on the subject, and since then a 
great deal of valuable experience had 
been gained, which it was desirable 
should be placed at the disposal of those 
who were interested in the subject. 
Until within a few days ago the ques- 
tion might have been argued on the 
ground of the preferential duties; but 
he understood that the Portuguese Go- 
vernment had at that short distance of 
time given up the excess of preferential 
duty. It was all very well to introduce 
alcoholic tests; but as long as they 
charged a duty of 2s. 6d. a gallon on 
countries producing strong wines, and ls. 
a gallon on those which produced light 
wines, the former would look upon the 
lighter duties as being in nature and in 
fact preferential. The great question was 
whether the equalization of the wine duties 
would seriously endanger our Revenue, 
especially at a time when such large de- - 
mands were made on it; but there was 
reason to believe that such would not be 
the case. Before the reduction of the 
duty we consumed, in round numbers, 
7,000,000 gallons, the revenue from 
which was £1,900,000; but the con- 
sumption now was 17,800,000 gallons, 
and the revenue from it £1,712,000, or 
within £188,000 of the revenue before 
the reduction. It was objected that the 
increased consumption of the stronger 
wines would diminish the consumption 
of spirits, and thus the Revenue would 
be injured ; but experience had shown 
that wine and spirits were drunk by 
different classes of persons, and even if 
there was a large reduction in the quan- 
tity of spirits drunk it would not be 
without its advantages. Then it was 
said that the effect would be to benefit 
the Cape Colonies ; but it should be gra- 
tifying to us that the trade of the Cape 
should be benefited as well as that of 
a foreign country. The equalization of 
the duties would also enable us to abolish 
bonding, and in that way a great saving 
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might be effected in the pay of our Ous- 
tom House officers. For these and other 
reasons he hoped a Committee would be 
granted, and that the Government would 
show a disposition to meet in a fair spirit 
those countries which thought them- 
selves unfairly treated. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the present system of levying the 
Customs Duties on Wine.” —(Mr. William Cart- 
wright.) 


Mr. JOHN BRIGHT said, he did 
not know what course the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was about to take; but 
he was very much disposed to join his 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxfordshire 
and the hon. Gentleman opposite in 
urging upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the wisdom of consenting to the inquiry 
now sought. The proposition which it 
was hoped the Committee would agree 
to, and that the evidence would lead 
them to was, on the whole, rather a 
simple one—namely, that the point at 
which a higher duty than 1s. was levied 
on foreign wines should not be fixed, as 
at present, at 26 degrees of alcoholic 
strength, but should be fixed at some 
higher degree, or should range from 36 
to 40 degrees. Both sides of the House 
would admit, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer also would admit, that if such 
achange could be made, it would have 
the effect of extending our trade with 

other countries—in some degree with 
France, but notably with Spain, and 
probably to some extent with Portugal. 
The objection to such a proposal was 
one rather of fear than of fact. It was 
said that if they had a higher degree— 
that was, if they admitted stronger wines 
at the low duty of 1s., those wines would 
be made use of in this country for the 
purpose of making spirit, and that people 
could make a profit by doing that, and 
that the result would be that a fraud 
would be committed on the Revenue, 
and the Revenue would suffer. Now, 
if that were true, the objection was for- 
midable, and one which the House could 
not, without great mischief, overlook. 
But it had been disputed ; and he thought 
the evidence of opinion, on the whole, 
so far as he had been able to gather it, 
was stronger against that view than the 
contrary. His hon. Friend had quoted 
the opinions of the Revenue Depart- 
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ment, the Customs Department, and the 
Board of Trade. Those opinions were 
conflicting, and giving each of them 
equal weight they were still left in the 
dark. He had been for some short time 
at the Board of Trade, and he recol- 
lected that this question was at that 
time very fully considered, and espe- 
cially by one officer whose opinion was 
very valuable—he referred to Sir Louis 
Malet. The opinion of the Board of 
Trade was distinctly that it was perfectly 
safe to make the change proposed, and 
that it would be greatly advantageous 
to the country if that change were made. 
He took the trouble at that time tomake 
some inquiry on his own account, and 
he had an interview with eminent au- 
thorities connected with the other De- 
partments, and his conclusion was this : 
—that their opinion was not based upon 
facts clearly ascertained, but was based 
rather upon tradition and a kind of ap- 
prehension—a fear of allowing anything 
to be done that would in any way en- 
danger the income which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer received from those 
duties. He was not at all satisfied, from 
the conversation he had with those au- 
thorities, that the view they took was 
sound, or sustained by facts in such a 
manner as to justify the Government in 
adhering to the higher rate of duty. If 
those authorities were at variance, who 
should decide? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asked some one connected 
with the Inland Revenue, and he re- 
ceived one opinion; he made a similar 
inquiry of the Board of Customs, and 
he received a different opinion; he 
therefore made further inquiry at the 
Board of Trade, and he could only say 
if the officers of the Board of Trade 
were now what they were when he was 
there, they were persons on whom the 
greatest reliance might be placed. But 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
still in the dark, he would be left in the 
dark and be obliged to form his own 
opinion, or come to some other tribunal. 
But what tribunal was there so good as 
a Committee of that House for ascertain- 
ing the facts and opinions of all kinds of 
persons with respect to such questions ? 
He did not say that men might not sit 
upon a Commission who had strong opi- 
nions in respect to the matter that came 
before them; but still he said a Com- 
mittee of that House was an admirable 
tribunal for obtaining facts and evidence 
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upon which Government and Parliament 
might form an opinion on a question of 
this nature. He asked the House, was 
not the question one of some import- 
ance? They had an enormous trade with 
other countries, almost all over the world. 
The great barriers to our trade over half 
the world were barriers of tariffs. There 
was scarcely any country in which trade 
was more restrictive, in which monopo- 
lies were more universal than in Spain. 
He recollected about six or seven years 
ago, just before he was withdrawn from 
the House for three or four years, he 
had a long conversation with the then 
Spanish Minister, who told him he felt 
certain that, if the English Government 
would make a change in the wine duties, 
and treat Spain as they treated France 
previeny: so that their wines might 

e admitted at a low duty, he had no 
doubt whatever it would be possible to 
negotiate a Commercial Treaty with 
Spain, as they had already done with 
France, that would be highly advantage- 
ous to both countries. That, he thought, 
was a matter of great consequence. No 
doubt, of late years there had been a 
great demand for labour, wages had 
been high, and money had been plenti- 
ful ; but that state of things did not last, 
and we were constantly interfered with 
by competition with other countries, and 
by the tariffs that existed in them. If 
they could, by Commercial Treaties or 
by making any concessions, introduce 
themselves to new customers, and bring 
their people into some closer communi- 
cation with some other people, that was 
a great advantage—so great that it was 
not wise that an opinion founded on 
traditions, and on the fears of any of 
the Revenue Departments of the coun- 
try, should be interposed against an in- 
quiry of this nature, and against a great 
advantage which the country would gain, 
provided the view of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxfordshire was correct. 
He believed it was correct, and there- 
fore it would be greatly to the advantage 
of our export trade, and our trade gene- 
rally, if the change to which his hon. 
Friend pointed could be made ; and with 
that opinion he would urge the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to consent to 
this Committee. There was no doubt 
great force in what had been said by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 8. Lloyd), 
that there had been no Commission of 
Inquiry into these duties for 20 or 25 


Mr. John Bright 
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years. Circumstances had greatly changed 
in that time. They appointed many Com- 
mittees every Session, some of them for 
objects in which not much could be done. 
But here was a distinct proposition of 
great importance. If the views enter- 
tained by himself and by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite were correct, the country 
would suffer if the inquiry was not made, 
and the change which they hoped to be 
brought about might not be made. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knew that 
in making these observations he had not 
the slightest wish to take any course of 
opposition to the Government, or to act 
in connection with any Party difference. 
The right hon. Gentleman was a free 
trader as much as he (Mr. Bright) was, 
and made a great speech the other day 
in a great hall dedicated to free trade. 
He was glad that, having withdrawn 
himself from that platform oratory, the 
right hon. Gentleman succeeded to it, 
and talked the doctrine he (Mr. Bright) 
had talked there 30 years ago. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
deal liberally in this matter, and allow 
this Committee to be appointed; and 
he believed that great good might and 
would result from it. 

Mr. M. T. BASS observed, that it had 
been asserted that we had differential 
duties on wine. Now, he disputed that 
point. The duties on wine were uniform, 
and the additional duty was on the 
spirits that were added to the wine; and 
if strong wines were admitted into this 
country at’ 1s. per gallon it would be 
impossible to maintain a duty of 10s. 
per gallon on British spirits. He did 
not consider it necessary to refer the 
subject to a Committee, and he had it on 
the highest authority that 99 men out 
of 100 engaged in the wine trade were 
opposed to the proposed change in the 
wine duties. It had been said there was 
no prospect of illicit distillation. A great 
deal was said about Hamburg sherry. 
That was a very queer compound. It 
was distilled originally from potatoes, 
mangel wurzel, and other vegetables of 
that character. He should like to know 
what his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire had to complain of? He 
(Mr. Bass) did not think that Spain or 
Portugal had any reason to complain of 
the consumption of their wines in this 
country. In 1859, before the wine duties 
were altered, the consumption of Spanish 
wines in Great Britain was 2,780,000 gal. 
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lons, while last year it reached 6,770,000 
gallons. The consumption of Portuguese 
wines had been in the former year 
2,200,000 gallons, and in the last year 
3,887,000 gallons. He was not surprised 
that Portuguese wine did not increase 
at the same rate, for port was almost 
extinct. [‘*No, no!”] He could only 
say he was in the habit of entertaining 
his friends occasionally, and he only knew 
one friend who drank port wine. The 
wine, no doubt, bore a high character ; 
but it was virtually extinct. During the 
last year the importation of Spanish and 
Portuguese wine was 10,657,000 gallons, 
while from all the rest of the world, in- 
cluding France, from which the impor- 
tation had very greatly increased since 
the reduction of the duty, we had only 
imported 6,685,000 gallons. The brands 
that were most distinguished when he 
was in the wine trade, and which still 
remained so, had increased nearly 50 
per cent in price ; and if we reduced the 
duties on those highly-brandied wines 
again, the Spanish and Portuguese would 
put the money into their pockets, and the 
English consumer would not be bene- 
fited. At the Vienna International Exhi- 
bition there were 284 samples of natural 
Spanish wine and 381 samples of Portu- 
guese wine ; one of the former, fortified, 
contained 57 per cent of spirit. He was 

ersuaded that a man might drink two 

ottles of one of those natural wines 
with far less injury to his constitution 
than if he drank a pint of those brandied 
wines: Now, if wines with 57 per cent 
of spirit were allowed to be imported 
into this country at a duty of only 1s. a 
gallon, how would it be possible to main- 
tain the 10s. duty on British spirits? As 
an illustration of the manner in which 
Spain and Portugal treated this country 
with regard to import duty, he might 
mention that on the article of bitter ale 
a duty of no less than 125 per cent was 
levied by Portugal. Our wine duties now 
yielded £1,700,000 per annum ; whereas 
the duties on foreign and domestic 
spirits produced more than £20,000,000. 
They ought not, therefore, to allow that 
large revenue to be interfered with 
by the introduction of bad brandy in the 
form of wine at 1s. per gallon while the 
spirit duties were still kept at 10s. per 
gallon. The appointment of a Commit- 
tee would, he thought, do a great deal of 
mischief and excite expectations which 
never could be realized. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that they had 
had a very interesting discussion, and 
also that they were indebted to the hon. 
Member (Mr. Cartwright) for the man- 
ner in which he had brought that ques- 
tion forward. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not consider him wanting in 
respect if he did not follow him into all 
the points which he had raised. He 
approached the subject with no feeling 
of prejudice against the cause advocated 
by the hon. Member. He appreciated 
highly the importance of cultivating 
good relations with Spain and Portugal, 
and developing, as far as possible, our 
trade with those countries. In 1866, as 
President of the Board of Trade, he had 
joined in fighting the battle to which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred, against 
what he then thought, and was still in- 
clined to think, were the exaggerated 
fears of the Revenue Departments. He 
might also inform his hon. Friend who 
spoke last that he was very fond of a 
glass of the excellent wine he had de- 
scribed. But the question immediately 
before them was, not so much what was 
the proper scale of wine duties, as 
whether it was expedient to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into that 
subject, and he would confine himself to 
that point. A few days ago the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire and some gen- 
tlemen connected with the London wine 
trade waited on him at Downing Street 
on that subject, and a leading member 
of the deputation said he hoped if the 
Committee were granted the Govern- 
ment would lose no time in acting on its 
recommendations ; because nothing could 
be so mischievous to the trade as keep- 
ing it for a long time in suspense, ex- 
pecting that alterations would be made, 
and then not to make those alterations. 
That was a statementso perfectly obvious 
that it was echoed by another gentle- 
man, who, though inclined to favour the 
proposal of a Committee, yet intimated 
that if its Report was not to be acted 
upon he would prefer that it should not 
be appointed, because he did not wish 
the trade to be disturbed by a discussion 
which would render it impossible for 
them to carry on their business satisfac- 
torily. Well, he could not but feel that 
there was very great justice in that; 
because the importers imported their 
wine a considerable time before it was 
brought into consumption, and had to 
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consider what would be the price for 
which they would be able to sell it. It 
was very inconvenient for them to have 
large stocks in hand, which might not 
be entirely run out before any great 
alteration was made in the duty. He 
had been struck with a curious sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. 8. Lloyd) in regard to the draw- 
back. That hon. Gentleman said that, 
taking into account what the quantity of 
wine imported in the year was and what 
the consumption was, they had nothing 
to do but to put off the reduction of the 
duty if they decided on it, and run out 
all the stock of wine in hand, and then 
there would be no trouble about the 
drawback. That might be a very plea- 
sant doctrine for the hon. Member to 
enunciate ; but it was not at all pleasant 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be- 
cause it would lead to their having no 
wine imported, and no wine revenue for 
a whole year. Ifthe merchants were to 
hold back from importing because they 
expected some material change in the 
duty, the inconvenience to the trade 
would be great, and the loss to the Re- 
venue very considerable. Well, what 


was the position of the question? They 


were told that they ought to have an in- 
quiry intoit now, becausethey had not had 
a Parliamentary Committee sitting upon 
it for some 25 years. The Committee, 
however, which sat in 1852 was a most 
influential one, and elicited a consider- 
able amount of most valuable evidence. 
Since that time that evidence had re- 
ceived equally valuable additions from 
departmental inquiries, Commissions, 
and the various means which were always 
at the command of the Government of 
the day. But what was it that the ad- 
vocates for this Committee were aiming 
at? He understood the hon. Member 
for Plymouth to say that what they were 
going for was an uniform duty on all 
kinds of wine. But the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
did not ask for a uniform duty at all; 
he said that we ought to raise the 
duty on the higher scale with which we 
had to deal, and that instead of 26 we 
ought to take 32, or something of that 
kind. Those were two very different 
proposals. If a Committee was appointed 
there would be all sorts of opinions 
among the Members; evidence would be 
given this way or that way as suited 
the different views of its Members; and 
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there would be such a diversity of opi- 
nions that the conclusions arrived at 
would be of little value. After all, the 
responsibility must rest with the Go- 
vernment of the day, which had to con- 
sider not only these points, but fiscal 
questions generally, the condition of the 
Revenue, and the proper time for making 
proposals for alterations of taxation; 
and he could not but think that a Com- 
mittee would be rather a hindrance than 
an assistance. To the depuation he had 
the honour of receiving the other day 
he pointed out that these were difficult 
questions, and asked how they could be 
solved before a Committee. The reply he 
received was that a Committee, largely 
acquainted with the subject, would be 
sure to arrive at valuable conclusions, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham seemed also to think a 
Committee was a good instrument for 
arriving at the truth on questions like 
this; but he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had great doubts whether a 
Committee: would be composed exclu- 
sively of Gentlemen acquainted with the 
subject. The House knew that in striking 
Committees a great many considerations 
came into play. It was necessary, for 
example, to strike a balance between one 
side of the House and the other, and to 
introduce Gentlemen connected with dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom. 
But the Committee would hardly be 
dealing with wine duties alone; for 
dealing with them affected, more or 
less, directly or indirectly, all kinds 
of alcoholic liquors, and this fact alone 
would lead to great conflict of opi- 
nion amongst the Members of which 
the Committee was composed. He was 
bound to say that, although he recog- 
nized the importance of the question, 
and agreed in the propriety of the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire bringing it for- 
ward, and found no fault with the spirit 
in which it had been discussed, he felt 
that the disadvantages, which were in- 
evitable, must far outweigh any good 
that might be derived from the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. As the House 
would see, it would be very unfortunate 
if the Committee made recommendations 
which the Government, for fiscal reasons, 
could not carry out, or which might lead 
to embarrassment in our dealings with 
foreign countries. A good deal had 
been said of our Commercial Treaties 
with Spain and Portugal ; but it should 
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be recollected that any changes in them 
might affect our trading relations with 
France. With — to foreign tariffs, 
he desired to see the system of free trade 
maintained and carried further; but he 
felt that we were approaching a critical 
point—the termination of our present 
Commercial Treaties. It was therefore 
important and necessary that every step 
we took should be guarded with great 
care. He hoped the success which had 
attended the liberal commercial policy 
emanating from this country, and which 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
had so large a share in initiating, would 
have its effect on foreign countries, which 
now felt its advantages without fully 
appreciating the principles from which 
those advantages were derived. For 
himself, he should like to see a large 
and comprehensive understanding come 
to by the Powers of Europe as to some 
common bases for tariffs. Some such 
international bases would be of inesti- 
mable advantage ; but it was inconve- 
nient just now to discuss large questions 
like these. As to the immediate ques- 
tion under discussion, he did not think 
the cause they all had at heart would 
be promoted by the appointment of the 
Committee, and, therefore, he hoped the 
Motion would not be agreed to. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
was as much in favour of the principle 
of free trade as the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham or the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but he was opposed to 
the Motion for the reasons he would 
shortly offer. In the first place, he would 
point out that while the spirit duties 
amounted to about £20,400,000, the 
wine duties did not inthe aggregate 
reach £2,000,000. Yet enormous con- 
cessions had been made to the trade of 
those countries which were wine pro- 
ducers, and revenue was sacrificed in 
their favour, concurrently with an enor- 
mous increase in the duties levied upon 
home manufactured spirits. He would 
not say the only, but he might fairly 
say almost the only, home manufacture 
which remained to Ireland was that of 
spirits. The duty within the last 20 
years on the spirits manufactured in 
Ireland and consumed there had been 
raised from £964,000 to about £3,460,000, 
although the consumption had not in- 
creased one gallon. England had prac- 
tically the power of regulating the prin- 
ciples of free trade to the prejudice of 
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Ireland and Scotland. It was impos- 
sible that those countries could take any 
measures to protect themselves, and 
therefore their duties had been raised 
to the highest point capable of en- 
durance. He objected to granting any 
relief whatever to wine producers or 
wine consumers, whilst such an enormous 
amount of spirit duties was placed upon 
Ireland. As he believed the attention 
of the Committee was solely to be 
directed towards effecting a reduction of 
the duty on wine, and not on spirits, he 
should oppose the Motion. 


Question put, and negatived. 


TRALEE SAVINGS BANK. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tae O'DONOGHUE, in moving that - 
a Select Committee be appointed ‘to 
inquire into the case of the depositors in 
the late Tralee Savings Bank,” said, it 
might appear at once that the subject 
was purely of a local character ; but in- 
separable from it there was an Imperial 
principle upon which he relied. Al- 
though the failure of the bank occurred 
so long back as the month of April, 
1847, the recollection of it was as fresh 
as ever in Tralee, and such of the depo- 
sitors who were still living and their 
descendants had never for one moment 
abandoned the claim which they con- 
sidered they had upon the Government 
for the money of which they had been 
defrauded. It was true that the subject 
had already been investigated by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; but 
he met that by saying that since the 
holding of that investigation circum- 
stances had occurred which had greatly 
strengthened the claims of the depositors. 
When the failure occurred Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, a Government officer, proceeded 
to Tralee, investigated the circumstances, 
and made an award that a sum of 
£16,000 was due to certain depositors 
who had deposited their money previous 
to the passing of 7 & 8 Vict., and 
he awarded these sums against the 
managers and trustees of the bank. The 
Committee evidently thought that the 
awards of Mr. Tidd Pratt were good and 
binding, and that the £16,000 would 
have been recovered from the trustees 
and managers. However, that was not 
the case, for a verdict which had been 
obtained against the trustees in an action 
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for £100, brought by a depositor, was 
after argument in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench set aside, Chief Justice Black- 
burn, who delivered the unanimous 
judgment of the Court in favour of the 
defendant, observing that no action could 
be maintained on the awards, which 
were bad in form and in substance, and 
he added that he thought the depositors 
who had been deprived of their legal 
right by the insufficiency of the awards 
of a public officer had a moral and equit- 
able claim to be recouped the amount of 
their awards. He believed that had the 
Committee been aware of these facts 
they would have dealt with this case as 
they had done with that of the Cuffe 
Street Savings Bank, and recommended 
the Government to compensate the depo- 
sitors. A second class of depositors con- 
sisted of those who had lodged their 
money subsequent to the year 1844, and 
who by the change in the law made that 
year were deprived of the security which 
the other class of depositors had in the 
personal liability of the trustees and 
managers. The claim of the second class 
of depositors was founded on the facts 
that they were unaware of the change 
in the law, and that the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt 
had systematically violated the provi- 
sions of the Act 7 & 8 Vict., for the ma- 
nagement of savings banks. These alle- 
gations were substantiated by the Report 
of a Committee of that House which 
some years ago sat to investigate the 
Tralee case. The Act required that 
bonds should be given by the officers of 
the bank and lodged with the clerk of 
the peace for the county and the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners, but it was 
not enforced with regard to the actuary, 
nor was that fact made known to the 
depositors, by the neglect of which the 
actuary was able to carry on unchecked 
his system of fraud. The complaint 
was that the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, by their neglect, had contributed 
to the loss, and they being Government 
officers, the Government was liable for 
their acts of negligence. There was a 
striking difference between the Cuffe 
Street Bank and the Tralee Bank. The 
trustees of the former had actual notice 
of what was going on. There the Go- 
vernment called on the bank to have 
their accounts investigated, but the 
bank refused; but in the Tralee Bank, 
owing to the bungling and incompetence 
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of the Government officer, the depositors 
were prevented from recovering £16,000 
of their money, and therefore he was 
justified in expecting that the Govern- 
ment would not disclaim responsibility 
in the case of the Tralee Bank. There 
was still, he might add, a very small sum 
in the hands of the Commissioners, and 
he hoped the Committee for which he 
now begged to move would be able to 
suggest some course by which that 
amount might be made available for the 
depositors. 

Mr. HERBERT seconded the Motion, 
and said it would be a great boon to 
those poor people if they got back the 
money which they had deposited in 
ignorance of the fact that the trustees 
were no longer liable to them for their 
deposits. 


Savings Bank. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the case of the depositors in the 
late Tralee Savings Bank.” —(The O’ Donoghue.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that he sympathized very 
much with those poor people in the loss 
which they had sustained; but the Go- 
vernment were in no sense responsible. 
for the failure which occurred in 1847, 
owing to the defalcations of the actuary 
of the bank, which had, he believed, 
been going on for a considerable time. 
After the failure Mr. Tidd Pratt had 
gone over to Ireland, and, having in- 
quired into the matter, had made some 
kind of award, by which the trustees of 
the bank were adjudged by him to be 
liable for a certain class of deposits. It 
appeared, however, that when an at- 
tempt was made to put the award into 
force it was found to be illegal, and that 
Mr. Tidd Pratt had not executed his 
duties in a proper manner. The conse- 
quence was that a Committee of the 
House of Commons had been appointed, 
which sat during one Session and a 
portion of two others, to investigate the 
claims of the depositors. 

Tae O’DONOGHUE: The invalidity 
of Mr. Tidd Pratt’s awards was not 
discovered until after the Committee 
reported. 

Tux CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 


QUER said, that would be important 
if it were the fact; but he found in a 
draft report which had been drawn up 
by the late Mr. Henry Herbert, a mem- 
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ber of the Committee, that there was 
special reference made to the decision 
of Chief Justice Blackburn as to the in- 
validity of Mr. Tidd Pratt’s award. 
The Committee, therefore, had the facts 
fully before them, and they reported 
that the cases of the Killarney and 
Tralee Savings Banks had no peculiar 
features differing from those of other 
banks that had suffered from the dis- 
honesty of the directors. It was not de- 
‘ sirable, therefore, that 25 years after 
another Committee should be appointed 
to review the proceedings of the pre- 
vious Committee, and when many of 
the witnesses who were examined at 
that time, including Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
were dead. It would be a waste of time 
to do so, and it would be a hardship 
and a delusion towards those poor 
people, who no doubt treasured a sense 
of the wrong inflicted so long ago, that 
they should for a moment suppose that 
the House of Commons was likely now 
to do something for them. It was im- 
possible that any Committee could take 
a different view from that appointed 25 
years ago; and if they did it would be 
admitting a principle that would apply 
to every savings bank that failed in the 
United Kingdom. The Cuffe Street 
Savings Bank was a wholly different 
case; because there it was the action of 
the Government officers which more or 
less conduced to the loss, since Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, instead of recommendin 

the winding up the bank, eceinssdel 
that it should be continued, because 
he was afraid that by winding it up 
there would be a run on the other 
savings banks, and that great mischief 
would result therefrom; and then Par- 
liament recognized the claim of the 
depositors by making a Vote of money 
in their favour. There still was, how- 
ever, in the hands of the National Debt 
Commissioners a small sum of about 
£2,000, which undoubtedly belonged to 
the depositors in the savings banks if 
they could be got at. The Commissioners 
had always desired to give the money 
back to the trustees, if they would only 
undertake the responsibility of distri- 
buting it, but the trustees had always 
shrunk from assuming this responsi- 
bility. A short Act might be passed 
authorizing some person in whom con- 
fidence could be reposed to distribute 
the money among those who could make 
out their claims as depositors. Of 
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course, the individual employed would 
be put to a great deal of trouble, and 
he must not be held responsible in re- 
gard to any claim which might be made 
upon him after the distribution. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 54; Noes 
133: Majority 79. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. Serseant SPINKS rose to call 
the attention of the House to the man- 
ner in which the Railway Passenger 
Duty injuriously affected the interests of 
the Railways and the public, and to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Railway Passenger Duty ought to be reduced at 
an early date, with a view to its ultimate re- 


peal. 


Having traced the history of the Rail- 
way Passenger Duty, and pointed out 
how the Stage-coach Duty had been re- 
pealed in 1869, and the Horse Duty in 
1874, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
proceeded to argue that railways and 
stage-coaches had been placed in a false 
position towards each other, and that 
railway companies were subjected to a 
great injustice. It was often said, in 
justification of the continuance of this 
tax, that railways were a monopoly ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Mr. 
Lowe), in his Budget speech in 1870, 
had spoken of them as a somewhat 
qualified monopoly. The monopoly was 
certainly qualified, for it was difficult to 
point out in what it consisted. All the 
great centres of industry—Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Glasgow 
—had not only two but three railways 
competing with one another; and if in 
any case the injurious effects of mono- 
poly were produced, there would be no 
difficulty in getting the House of Com- 
mons to bring the monopolists to their 
senses by wholesome competition. Be- 
sides stage-coaches, tramways, omni- 
buses, and canals competed with railways 
much more than hon. Gentlemen sup- 
posed. The average railway fare for all 
classes of passengers was 104d. a journey. 
It followed, therefore, that a very large 
proportion of railway traffic must be at 
rates considerably less than 103d. The 
average of passenger fares of all classes 
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on the London and North-Western, with 
its great length, was 1s. 53d., and of the 
third class 1s. 1d. The average fare of 
all classes on the London, Chatham, and 
Dover was 7d., and of the third class 
54d.; and on the Sheffield line it was 
very nearly the same. Omnibuses and 
tramways competed materially with the 
Metropolitan Railway, which carried 
passengers at an average of 2}d. per 
journey, and the Metropolitan District 
and the North London and South Lon- 
don lines were in much the same posi- 
tion as the Metropolitan. But it was 
not London only, but every great city of 
the Empire had its system of suburban 
railways, carrying an enormous number 
of people short distances at exceedingly 
low fares. It was argued that the rail- 
way companies were rich and could af- 
ford to pay this tax. That, however, 
was an argument which appeared to him 
to be the first step towards Communism, 
tending to dangerous results. The way 
in which he dealt with that argument 
was to deny that it was true. The rail- 
way companies, as a body, were not rich. 
In 1874 £38,000,000 of railway property 
paid no dividend whatever, and he did 
not believe that that figure had since 
been much lessened, and the average divi- 
dend of all the railway companies only 
amounted to £4 8s. percent. There might 
be some sense if you were taxing compa- 
nies which were really rich, but where was 
the propriety of taxing a company like 
the Great Eastern, which, after a great 
struggle, had paid a half per cent upon 
its ordinary stock ; or the Cornwall Rail- 
way, which could only pay its preference 
shares by borrowing; or the Torbay 
Railway, which paid nothing even on its 
debentures? He supposed the tax would 
be exacted even if a company were un- 
able to pay its working expenses. In 
the Report of the South Devon Railway 
Company for 1872 reference was made 
to the ‘‘ undue and exceptional taxation 
to which this description of property is 
subjected,” and at that time the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and another 
Member of the Government were direc- 
tors of the company. The right hon. 
Gentleman, of course, did not frame the 
Report, but it must have received his 
sanction, and railway shareholders might 
hope that he was still of the same opi- 
nion. The tax was not only an excep- 
tional one ; it restricted locomotion, and 
thus materially interfered with the com- 
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mercial prosperity of the country. The 
late Sir Robert Peel, when stating his . 
celebrated Budget in 1842, said that— 


“ Nothing but a hard necessity would induce 
him to derive revenue from locomotion;” and 
again, that “he should contemplate with great 
reluctance and regret the necessity of increased 
1868)" upon railroads.” —[3 Hansard, \xi. 
435-6. 


This was an authority always listened 
to in that House with respect. There 
were other reasons why it was inex- 
pedient at this time to impose these 
burdens on railways. New scientific 
appliances were costing the companies 
large sums. The block system cost the 
North-Western Company £250,000 a- 
year; and at the late inquiry into the 
Great Northern accident it was said by 
the officials that that company paid 
£80,000 a-year for the purpose of the 
block system. The price of labour, too, 
was largely increasing. In the Report 
of the North-Eastern Company for the 
last half-year the increased expenditure 
from this cause was set down at £46,000 
a-year, and the Chairman of the Mid- 
land Railway Company indicated a some- 
what similar sum. Nor was the tax 
itself small in amount, as was sometimes 
said. The London and North-Western 
paid in 1875 on this account £143,000; 
the Great Western, £92,000; the Great 
Eastern, £43,500, being rather more 
than they distributed in dividend; and 
the Great Northern, £36,400. The tax 
tended to become a perpetual annuity 
upon railways; and if capitalized at 4 
per cent, at which sum the leading com- 
panies could borrow money, the tax 
would represent to the London and 
North-Western a capital sum of 
£3,600,000; to the Great Western, 
£2,300,000; to the Great Eastern, 
£1,100,000; and to the Great Northern, 
£920,000. If the companies raised these 
sums at 4 per cent, they would have to 
pay the interest, but would be able to 
expend the capital in improving their 
means of communication and increasing 
accommodation. The Great Northern 
Company were told, after the recent ac- 
cident, that they should construct a 
new line. Such a line ‘would cost 
more than £1,000,000, and the whole 
sum would be furnished if the duty 
were remitted, and the capital which 
it represented were raised by the com- 
pany at the rate of 4 per cent. A 
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recent judicial decision with reference 
to the Cheap Trains Act had brought 
the railway world and also the public to 
the conclusion that the time had come 
when the matter should be taken into con- 
sideration and finally and satisfactorily 
disposed of. The provision that in order 
to be exempt from that duty trains con- 
taining third class passengers must stop 
at every station on the line operated in 
the most absurd and oppressive manner, 
especially at a period when the railway 
companies had abandoned their formerly 
somewhat narrow and exacting spirit, 
and were now pursuing a more liberal 
policy towards the public, offering to the 
working classes, in particular, increased 
facilities for cheap and expeditious tra- 
velling, whereby their time, their only 
capital, was economized, their expenses 
on their journeys were reduced, and 
their personal comfort and convenience 
much increased. The short observation 
made by a man extremely well versed 
in railway affairs on the effect of that 
tax was that it greatly hampered ma- 
nagers in framing their time-tables. It 
also hindered their attempts to reduce 
fares and give increased accommodation, 
and its abolition would be as much for 
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the interest of the public as for that of 


the shareholders. He hoped, therefore, 
that the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be enabled to inaugurate 
a more sagacious policy, which would 
incite railway directors to a generous 
rivalry in the career of reduction and 
concession ; and he confidently predicted 
that any immediate sacrifice which might 
thus be entailed on the Revenue would 
be recouped over and over again through 
the stimulus that would be imparted to 
the general trade and commerce of the 
country. It had been suggested that if 
the tax were reduced the railway compa- 
nies ought to bind themselves to make 
some concessions to the public; but 
in bringing forward the question on 
behalf of the railway companies, and of 
the public, he assured the House that 
they asked, not for any favour, but only 
for justice, which in any country ought 
not even in appearance to be either 
bought or sold; and he hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would ad- 
here to the constitutional declaration— 
“We will deny justice to no man, nei- 
ther will we sell it.” The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 
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Cotone, MAKINS, in seconding the 
Motion, expressed a hope that the Go- 
vernment would see their way to accept 
it, or, at least, to agree to the proposal 
which was to be made by the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Rodwell) for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Railway Passenger Duty ought to be reduced 
at an early date, with a view to its ultimate 
repeal.” —(Mr. Serjeant Spinks.) 


Mr. RODWELL rose to move, as an 
Amendment— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the operation of 
the present Law relating to the Railway Passen- 
ger Duty, and especially as toits effect upon the 
working of the cheap trains.” 


The Amendment was by no means an- 
tagonistic to the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend, for he fully agreed with 
him in the views which he entertained 
and he prayed in aid of the facts which 
had been laid before the House; but he 
thought that the plan which he sug- 
gested was the proper way to deal with 
the question, as it would pave the way 
for future legislation. Injustice at pre- 
sent was inflicted in three ways—injus- 
tice on the railways in general, on the 
railways in particular, and on the public 
at large. The operation of the law was 
perfectly at variance with the spirit on 
which the Cheap Trains Act was framed 
—namely, to enable the working classes 
to have greater advantages in railway 
travelling. They were now in this 
position —they must either travel by 
stopping trains or pay something extra 
for their fare, for many lines had added 
5 per cent to the third-class fares. The 
persons for whom cheap trains were 
originally intended had to suffer either 
in time or in money. This was not a 
matter which could be dealt with by an 
abstract Resolution. If there was a 
grievance it would be redressed, and the 
feeling had now grown up, not simply 
on the part of the railway shareholders, 
but on the part of the public, that the 
time had arrived when something should 
be done. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would agree to the appointment 
of the Committee for which he asked. 
Mr. LEEMAN seconded the Motion. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the operation of the pre- 
sent Law relating to the Railway Passenger 
Duty, and especially as to its effect upon the 
working of cheap trains,”—(Mr. Rodwell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not think the House 
would desire him at that moment to enter 
at large upon the question of the railway 
passenger duty. It was a large and 
difficult subject; and if he had only to 
deal with the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oldham (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Spinks), it would, of course, be 
necessary to enter at some length into 
it. But they had the alternative pro- 
posal of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rod- 
well), and it seemed to him that the 
course which would be most convenient 
would be that he should accept the 
Amendment and agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee for the 
purpose of— 

“ Inquiring into and reporting upon the ope- 
ration of the present Law relating to the Rail- 
way Passenger Duty, and especially as to its 
effect upon the working of the cheap trains.” 


The question of the railway passenger 
duty had been several times brought 
under his notice, and he had carefully 
considered whether the claims advanced 
by those who pleaded for the abolition 
of that duty were claims which he could 
recognize; but on looking closely into 
the matter, with a view to practical 
action, he found it by no means easy for 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal 
with it. One of the difficulties which he 
had always felt was this—that a question 
had been raised whether the tax ought 
to be taken off in the interests of the 
companies or of the travelling public. 
So far as the interests of the share- 
holders were concerned, the question, 
no doubt, was one which would deserve 
consideration; but if they were to be 
relieved of the burden which had been 
borne since railways began, and which 
had been voluntarily undertaken, it was 
reasonable and fair to ask on behalf of 
the public what advantage the public were 
to derive in return from the abolition of 
the tax. Besides that question, there was 
the further one, which was more directly 
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pointed at in the Amendment. When 
first the railway system was brought 
under the serious notice of Parliament, 
a desire was felt on the part of the Legis- 
lature to promote travelling, and it was 
at that time supposed that railway 
travelling must necessarily be expensive, 
and that, therefore, it would never be 
worth the while of the companies to run 
trains at low rates to suit the working 
classes. It was thought desirable to in- 
troduce clauses into the Act of Parlia- 
ment requiring the railway companies 
to run trains likely to be useful to the 
working classes; and in order to make 
that obligation less unpalatable to the 
companies it was accompanied in the 
case of those particular trains by the re- 
mission of the railway passenger duty. 
It now became a question with regard 
to the working classes themselves whe- 
ther the particular stipulations made for 
the benefit of those classes really con- 
duced to their benefit ‘or not, and whe- 
ther it might not be actually to the ad- 
vantage of the travelling public that the 
companies should be set free to make 
the best provision they could, untram- 
melled by any legislation on the subject. 
He felt that, under the circumstances of 
the present day, it was exceedingly 
probable that the obligations laid upon 
the directors and managers of railway 
companies, especially as they had now 
been interpreted by Courts of Law, might 
interfere with their making the best 
possible arrangements for the conveni- 
ence of the working classes, and they 
might also lead to unnecessary inconve- 
nience to the railway companies them- 
selves. That was a point they would 
have to consider. They had also to bear 
in mind that since railways were intro- 
duced a great change had occurred in 
the circumstances under which the work- 
ing classes used the railways. It was 
impossible in dealing with the question 
to leave out of sight the cognate ques- 
tion of the dwellings of the working 
classes. The House must see that legis- 
lation and the efforts of the Government 
were now directed towards removing to 
a great extent the working classes from 
the centres of industry and sending 
them, very much for the benefit of their 
health, to some little distance from the 
place of their employment; but unless 
they could have the advantage of cheap, 
rapid, and frequent locomotion that 
benefit would be considerably diminished 
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and neutralized. The difficulty was to 
devise some means by which to mitigate 
and meet this inconvenience; and on 
one occasion when a deputation con- 
nected with the metropolitan railways 
discussed this question he asked them 
whether they could es any plan by 
which passengers by third class trains 
should receive a greater benefit than 
they did. He was, however, afraid that 
they were not at that time able to make 
any practical suggestion for the attain- 
ment of the object which they had in 
view ; but he was prepared to have the 
question fully sifted, to see whether 
some practical solution of it could not be 
found. Nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than that the Government 
should be able so to re-arrange the 
system of passenger duty as to give en- 
couragement to workmen’s trains and 
greater facilities to those by whom they 
were used. Leaving, then, the large 
question open, he had great satisfaction 
in supporting the Amendment. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
did not propose to oppose the Amend- 
ment, because to doso would be useless, 
as it was to have the support of the Go- 
vernment; but if the hon. and learned 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Serjeant 
Spinks) took a division on the Main 
Question he should certainly vote with 
him, because he looked upon a tax on 
locomotion as next to one on food—as 
almost the worst that could be imposed ; 
and he should like to have it plainly seen 
whether the Government were in favour 
of such an imposition or not, while if a 
Committee were appointed, the House 
and the country would remain in happy 
ignorance of their views on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. FAWCETT also expressed a hope 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Oldham would press his motion to a 
division—not for the same reason as- 
signed by the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, but in order to afford Her 
Majesty’s Government an opportunity of 
meeting the proposal not by a side wind 
but by a direct negative, so that the 
country might ascertain the opinion of 
the House on the subject. He protested 
against the Select Committee policy of a 
Government which called itself strong, 
but which did not appear to be capable 
of making up its mind on a single sub- 
ject. Representing as he did a consti- 
tuency (Hackney) in which there were a 
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great number of working men, he had 
not received a single application asking 
him to support the repeal of the passenger 
duty, while he could not go into the 
Lobby of the House without being pes- 
tered with solicitations from railway 
directors and others interested in rail- 
ways to lend his assistance to get rid of 
the tax. Now, let him suppose that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had an- 
nounced it that evening to be his inten- 
tion to repeal it; what would be the 
result? Would there be the smallest 
security that the public would receive 
one bit better railway accommodation ? 
No; but the evening papers to-morrow 
would certainly contain statements to the 
effect that the railway market was re- 
markably firm, and that there was a rise 
of 3 or 4 per cent in Metropolitan, South 
Eastern, and London and Brighton stock. 
He did not, he might add, know what 
the Report of the proposed Committee 
would be, or how many railway directors 
would be upon it; but in order to give 
the public fair warning not to speculate 
in railway shares because of its appoint- 
ment, he thought that, as a matter of 
common honesty, it could not be too ex- 
plicitly stated that there were some hon. 
Members in the House who would resist 
as strenuously as they could the remission 
of an important branch of revenue in 
order to benefit those who happened to 
have invested in a particular kind of 
property. This was a question in which 
railway directors and shareholders were 
much more interested than the public. 
He was filled with the utmost astonish- 
ment that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whose finance was generally sound, 
did not meet this proposition in a bolder 
spirit. What was the argument for it? 
It was said that the railways were un- 
justly treated und exceptionally taxed, 
because they had to pay a certain duty 
from which omnibus and cab proprietors 
and other owners of locomotion were 
exempt. But that was an obvious fallacy. 
The railways were a monopoly. That 
House gave them a /Jocus standi to oppose 
any Bill for the purpose of making a 
competing line. Suppose the London and 
Brighton Railway was paying 10 per 
cent and a new line were projected, the 
House had given the company the right 
to step in and oppose it—a right which 
had been frequently exercised under such 
circumstances by the existing companies. 


But if the General Omnibus Company 
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were paying 10 per cent there was no- 
thing to prevent anybody from starting 
fresh omnibuses and participating in that 
profitable trade. The one was a mono- 
poly and the other was perfectly open, 
and thatdistinction made all thedifference 
as to burdens placed upon locomotion. 
This duty produced £700,000, which, 
capitalized at 30 years’ purchase, would 
produce £20,000,000; and the proposal 
meant simply to transfer that sum to 
the pockets of the shareholders, for not 
a penny of it would ever reach the public. 
The Government did not like to meet the 
proposition with a direct negative, and 
the Amendment afforded them a conve- 
nient means of escape. The plea of in- 
justice was utterly untenable. Wher the 
proprietors of the Metropolitan, which 
was always put forward as the strongest 
case, came to that House and asked per- 
mission to make a railway, they knew 
perfectly well that their line would not 
carry goods, but chiefly passengers, and 
they knew also that this duty would be 
charged upon them. They said nothing 
then of injustice or harsh treatment—or 
of being subject to special taxation—it 
was not till they had made their rail- 
was that they spoke in that tone. No 
injustice, therefore, was done either to 
investors or constructors, unless some new 
conditions or burdens had been imposed 
since they obtained their line. The 
Amendmentof the hon. andlearned Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) 
was drawn in such elastic language that 
it would permit the whole subject to be 
opened by the Committee, which might— 
so far as the terms of the reference went— 
report that they had taken evidence, and 
‘upon that recommend the total abolition 
of the passenger tax. They might add, 
‘‘ especially having view to the working 
classes,’ but that would only be a bit of 
empty ornamentation. What would be 
the position of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or of his possible successor, 
when he had not got a shilling of Revenue 
to spare—when the expenditure was in- 
creasing, and the Revenue not particu- 
larly prosperous—when he would be at 
his wits’ end for money to carry out his 
grandiloquent scheme for getting rid of 
the National Debt—if this Committee 
came down and recommended the imme- 
diate repeal of this tax, which produced 
£700,000 a-year? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would then be convinced he 
had been guilty of a dangerous abnega- 
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tion of power in referring this question 
to a Select Committee instead of at once 
deciding against it for himself. Now, at 
railway meetings directors occasionally 
indulged in tall language, threatening to 
abolish workmen’s trains and do other 
things to diminish the accommodation of 
travellers. He thought, however, that 
the working men and the public might . 
be quite comfortable, for the more incon- 
venient and costly travelling was made, 
the worse it was for the railway com- 
panies themselves. If this condition did 
not apply, the monopoly of railway com- 
panies could not continue for a week. It 
was said that an additional 5 per cent 
had been charged by some railway com- 
panies upon a portion of their traffic, and 
that this was the price which the working 
classes must pay as long as the tax con- 
tinued. But what security was there 
that, if the tax were repealed, fares 
would be reduced? It would be as 
reasonable to expect a tailor or a boot- 
maker to work from philanthropic 
motives as it was to expect a railway 
company to charge under any circum- 
stances any other fares than those which 
would pay the best. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on behalf of the public, 
should exact some definite equivalent 
from the railway companies in lower 
fares or better accommodation before 
surrendering this £700,000; but he re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not, in answer to this Motion for a 
Select Committee, adopt the unanswer- 
able arguments which he had urged 
earlier in the evening against the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee upon 
the Wine Duties. 

Mr. HERMON said, thai he knew 
from experience that the working classes 
were well able to take care of themselves, 
and did not value the patronage of hon. 
Members in that House. He thought 
the better course to adopt would be for 
the House to leave altogether out of con- 
sideration the reference to a Select Com- 
mittee, and vote on the direct Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Serjeant Spinks). Railway 
companies had gone into business of late 
years with their eyes open, and they 
could not complain of injustice by the 
continuance of the duty. Many trades 
had to pay duty for the privilege of their 
being carried on, and the railway com- 
panies having taken upon themselves the 
carrying monopoly they must submit to 
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the terms that had been imposed and 
the public must put up with the incon- 
venience. If a Committee was appointed 
it should be entrusted to inquire not 
merely as to the reduction or repeal of 
the tax, but as to the benefits which the 
public were to have in return for the 
surrender of so much annual Revenue. 
Mr. LAING said, he would advise 
the hon. and learned Member for Oldham 
to withdraw his Motion, and let a divi- 
sion be taken on the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Cambridge- 
shire for a Select Committee. If ever 
there was a question proper for a Select 
Committee, it was this question of the 
assenger duty. The speech of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
afforded the strongest argument for re- 
ference to a Select Committee, for a 
speech more full of fallacies and mis- 
statements he had never heard. If a 
Select Committee was agreed to, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would be a 
Member of that Committee, and he (Mr. 
Laing) would undertake to produce evi- 
dence that would refute every one of the 
assumptions which pervaded his speech. 
The hon. Gentleman contended that the 
travelling public had no interest in the 
remission of the duty. But the fact was 
the travelling public would be benefited 
immediately by its abolition to the ex- 
tent of one-third, though the chief ad- 
vantage would be that it would cease to 
hamper the time table. Inthe Brighton 
Railway, with which he (Mr. Laing) was 
more immediately connected, they had 
not waited for the action of Parliament 
or of the Government, though the burden 
was felt; but out of the 22,000,000 of 
passengers annually carried 20,000,000 
were third-class passengers, and the aver- 
age fare of each passenger was only 103d. 
Was it to be supposed that they would 
not be benefited The hon. Gentleman 
had himself admitted that it would be a 
hardship on railway proprietors if they 
found themselves in a different position 
from what they were in when they ap- 
plied to Parliament for permission to 
make their lines. But what railway 
proprietors complained of was that they 
were in a different position, because 
until lately there was a duty on all other 
kinds of locomotion, and the railway tax 
had been fixed in relation to that duty, 
and imposed exactly as an equivalent. 
But while the taxes on locomotion gene- 


rally had been abolished the railway 
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assenger duty remained. In his judg- 
4 the Chancellor of the Sadhcquve 
would not have acted fairly, either to 
the railway interest or to the public, if 
he refused a Select Committee to investi- 
gate all the circumstances, and see whe- 
ther it was not possible to devise some 
modification of the laws relating to cheap 
trains which would enable the companies 
to give larger accommodation to the 
public without seriously trenching on the 
revenue. 

Mr. GREGORY, thoughseldom agree- 
ing in the views of the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), confessed that 
he concurred in a great deal of what had 
fallen from him on this subject. The 
question simply involved one main point. 
It was whether £700,000 a-year which 
was now paid by the railway companies 
should be taken off their shoulders and 
shifted on to the shoulders of somebody 
else. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could certainly not afford such a reduc- 
tion, and if there was any change it must 
be of the nature he had suggested. But 
why should railway companies be ex- 
cepted from special taxation? There 
were many other classes in this country 
who had to pay special taxes. Brewers, 
auctioneers, publicans, and others had 
to do so. The profession to which he 
belonged had to pay special taxes, both 
while students were preparing to enter 
it and after they had entered it. The 
common notion was that there was a 
monopoly in these cases which justified 
the special tax, but in fact in the legal 
profession the road was open to all; in 
the railways it was only open to those 
who could comply with the conditions 
laid down by the companies, and they 
were therefore close and practical mono- 
polies. He could not help thinking that 
if the railway companies had avoided 
their internecine quarrels and contests 
they would have been under no neces- 
sity of asking for a remission of taxation 
to make up their dividends. He quite 
agreed that if any inquiry was made by 
a Select Committee it should distinctly 
include what the public were to receive 
in return for the surrender of the 
£700,000 a-year to the railway com- 
panies. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
would not a part in the debate 
but for the speeches of the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) and the hon. 
Member for West Sussex (Mr. Gregory), 
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The latter hon. gentleman had found fault 
with the South Eastern Railway Com- 
pany ; but speaking as a, director of that 
Company he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
would say that it had no desire to avoid 
but would rather court investigation into 
its affairs and management. The hon. 
Member for Hackney, giving his opinions 
with great confidence and as if they 
were such as could not be controverted, 
was very vehement in his condemnation 
of railway shareholders and directors. 
But the principle of a tax upon locomo- 
tion was either right or wrong, and if 
wrong, why should it be retained in one 
particular instance, merely because, 
whilst the public would be benefited by 
its abolition railway shareholders would 
also be incidentally benefited at the 
same time. But he begged to ask, if 
the hon. Member for Hackney was in 
favour of a tax on locomotion, where was 
that hon. Gentleman when the duty was 
taken off omnibuses and stage coaches ? 
Was his voice equally raised against the 
repeal of the latter tax as it was raised 
that night in favo ir of the retention of 
the railway passenger duty? On the 
other hand, if taxes on locomotion were 
objectionable in principle, on what just 
ground were railway companies to re- 
main subject to them while their com- 
petitors had been relieved frofn them ? 
The hon. Member for Hackney might 
feel a particular aversion to railway di- 
rectors and shareholders, but they were 
persons who stood in the van of a great 
public improvement, for the execution 
of which they had risked their capital ; 
and it could not be denied that they had 
secured to the country enormous national 
benefits. Moreover, itshould be recollected 
that whilst the omnibuses and stage- 
coaches paid nothing towards the main- 
tenance and repair of the roads upon 
which they travelled, and which they cut 
up considerably, the contrary was the 
case with the railway companies. They 
not only bore the whole expense of re- 
pairing and maintaining the roads on 
which their trains ran, but those very 
roads were rated to the poor rates to a 
very large amount. This rating was 
based upon no principle suchas regulated 
general rating, but a railroad which so 
far from injuring a rural parish, brought 
to it wealth and prosperity, afforded 
employment to its inhabitants and added 
largely to its rateable value, was itself 
in many instances exceedingly highly 
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rated in proportion to other property, and 
in every case contributed very largely to 
local taxation. The passenger duty was 
placed on them at a time when it was 
deemed desirable to equalize the taxes on 
locomotion, and now that their rivals had 
been freed from those imposts the rail- 
way companiesonly expected to be treated 
with fair play. As, moreover, the effect 
of a recent judicial decision had been 
greatly to increase their burdens, they 
were surely entitled to ask the House 
whether it really intended them to labour 
under that aggravated disadvantage. On 
a great question of policy it might not 
be right for the Government to have re- 
course to a Select Committee; but this 
was a matter of a social nature, and one 
well fitted to be referred to such a body. 
The hon. Member for Hackney, when 
he contended that the money would go 
into the pockets of the shareholders, 
was probably judging from what oc- 
curred on the repeal of the omnibus and 
stage coach duty, which he did not 
oppose. For his own part, he could not 
help thinking that this burden on rail- 
ways was unjust, considering the great 
amount of wealth and prosperity which 
they had spread throughout the country 
—and he would recommend the House 
to agree to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. 

CotonEL BERESFORD said, the Gene- 
ral Omnibus Company had reduced their 
fares 50, nay in some instances, 100 per 
cent when the stage carriage duty was 
abolished, and he wished to know if the 
railway companies would, if they got rid 
of the passenger duty, act with the same 
amount of liberality ? 

Mr. MACDONALD believed that the 
movement had been set on foot by rail- 
way directors, railway menagers, and 
railway shareholders, to increase their 
profits or dividends, and expressed his 
regret that the Government had con- 
sented to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, for the Motion did not afford the 
slightest hope that the case of the work- 
ing classes would receive proper con- 
sideration. The tax every railway com- 
pany knew of when they got their Bills 
—in fact, they bought them with those 
conditions. It was no answer that some 
of them did not pay; all trades might 
as well come under the Government and 
ask to be relieved of their legal obliga- 
tions because they did not pay as rail- 
way companies. 
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Mason DICKSON said, that if rail- 
ways were to be taxed because they were 
a monopoly, he did not see why tram- 
ways should not be taxed also. He ap- 
proved the appointment of a Committee. 

Mr. M‘LAREN would vote against 
both the Motion and the Amendment. 
It would be a most improper and ill- 
judged thing to reduce the tax. He 
quite agreed with those hon. Members 
who had complained that the working 
classes had been put forward as a sort of 
stalking-horse. He did not believe, if 
the duty were reduced, that it would 
materially affect the working classes. 
He could not understand why there 
should be this patronizing of the work- 
classes. The working classes were, in 
his opinion, the most independent class 
in the country. There was no class 
better able to take care of itself. The 
working classes did not need to be 
patronized—they did not want to be 
patronized. They did not want any 
favour—nothing but equal justice, and if 
that was given them they would ask for 
nothing more. If the Amendment did 
not indicate a reduction of the duty and 
a desire to abolish it, then it was alto- 
gether meaningless and a mockery. Why 
should there be a Committee at all? The 
question had been so well argued, and 
his views had been so well expressed 
by the hon. Member for Preston, that 
he felt he should be wearying the House 
if he proceeded further; but, in con- 
clusion, he wished to say that he should 
vote both against the original Motion 
and against the Amendment. 

Mr. Srerseant SPINKS said, he was 
willing to withdraw his Resolution in 
favour of the Amendment. [‘‘No!’’] 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report upon the 
operation of the present Law relating to the 
Railway Passenger Duty, and especially as to 
its effect upon the working of cheap trains,’ be 
added, instead thereof.” 


Mr. FAWCETT, in order to render 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
as little injurious as possible, moved to 
add the following words— 


“And further to inquire what additional 
accommodation for the public may fairly be de- 
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manded from the Railway Companies as an 
equivalent for the reduction or the abolition of 
the Duty.” 


] 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to add, at the end 
thereof, the words 

“and further to inquire what additional 
accommodation for the public may fairly be 
demanded from the Railway Companies as an 


equivalent for a reduction or the abolition of 
the Duty.”—(Mr. Faweett.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had heard the speech of 
the hon. Member with surprise, but he 
had heard his Amendment with astonish- 
ment. He had declared his object was 
to restrict the inquiries for the Com- 
mittee, but his Amendment would 
greatly enlarge them. If they were to 
get into the question of what railway 
companies should give in return for the 
reduction of the tax, they would be 
dealing with that which he was anxious 
the Committee should avoid. Heshould 
certainly oppose the Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
added at the end of the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
113: Majority 72. 


Question pug, 

“That the words ‘a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report upon the 
operation of the present Law relating to the 
Railway Passenger Duty, and especially as to 
its effects upon the working of cheap trains,’ be 
added to the word ‘ That’ in the Original Ques- 
tion.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 137 ; Noes 
23: Majority 144. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report upon the 
operation of the present Law relating to the 
Railway Passenger Duty, and especially as to 
its effect upon the working of cheap trains. 


And, on March 23, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Lord Cravp Hammon, Sir Har- 
court Jounstone, Earl Percy, Mr. Arruur 
Prex, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Knatcuputi-HveEsseEn, 
Mr. James Corry, Mr. Asutry, Mr. Epwarp 
Srannorre, Mr. Samupa, Mr. Serjeant Sprinxs, 
Mr. Svunturvan, Sir Joun Kennaway, Mr. 
M‘Lacan, and Mr. Ropwett :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Three to be 
the quorum. 


And, on March 29, Sir Joun Kennaway 
disch., Mr. Macponatp, Viscount CricuTon, 
and Mr. Lrieuton added, 
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1603 Municipal Officers 
MUNICIPAL OFFICERS SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL—[Bux 2.] 

(Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Birley, Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
Cawley, Mr. Kirkman-Hodgson, Mr. Torr.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—(Mr. Rathbone.) 


Mr. FIELDEN moved that the Bill 
be committed that day six months, on 
the ground that it imposed an addi- 
tional burden on the ratepayers of the 
country. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day six 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,’ — (Mr. Fielden,) — instead 
thereof. 


Mr. BECKETT-DENISON strongly 
opposed the Bill, on the ground that 
it was most unfair to impose such a 
measure on the whole country simply 
because the corporation of Liverpool 
wished to deal generously with some of 
its old servants. 

Mr. ANDERSON | supported the 
Amendment, and observed that if it 
were true that the Bill was introduced 
in consequence of certain municipal ar- 
rangements intended at Liverpool, it 
was a vicious precedent, which the 
House would do well to avoid. 

Mr. RYLANDS stated that he had 
received a letter from Liverpool inform- 
ing him that the Bill was only sup- 
ported in the corporation by a majority 
of 25 to 24, against an amendment pro- 
posing that the municipal employés 
should form a superannuation fund from 
which they might receive annuities on 
their retirement either from old age or 
infirmities. He believed the principle 
of the Bill to be most vicious. 

Mr. HERMON sfid, he had been 
requested by the Mayor and Oorpora- 
tion of Preston to give every opposition 
to this measure. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, it would be 
found by a reference to the Petitions that 
the Bill was generally desired by the 
boroughs. The superrannuation it pro- 


posed was more limited than was pos- 
sessed by any other public bodies. He 
had found, in taking out the calcula- 
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tions for Liverpool in order to ascertain 
how much would be the extreme amount 
of superannuation that could be given 
under the Bill, that if the Town Council 
were to superannuate every man who 
could be so dealt with at the highest 
rate the Bill would allow, the result 
would be that on a total of salaries 
amounting to £45,770 they could only 
superannuate 12 persons, and the total 
cost would be £1,100, for which they 
would get 12 active young men in place 
of 12 men over 65 years of age, or who 
were incapacitated by illness. He main- 
tained that nothing was more expensive 
than to retain inefficient servants, es- 
pecially in borough corporations, where 
there was much work to do and where 
there were large sums of money to be 
disposed of. He appealed to the spirit, 
fair play, and justice of the county Mem- 
bers, who had such large powers in their 
own hands, and who could superannuate 
their servants to a much greater extent 
than was proposed in the Bill, not to 
oppose a measure that would only tend 
to give municipal bodies powers to se- 
cure efficient administration which they 
themselves possessed, and constantly 
found it desirable to use. He trusted 
the House would agree to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had re- 
ceived a telegram from the corporation 
of Sheffield asking him to support the 
Bill. He believed that it would be a 
measure of economy; because it would 
enable the municipal corporations to ap- 
point young and efficient officers, in- 
stead of retaining old servants who had 
become unfit for their duties, and whom 
they did not like to discharge because 
they could not give them a retiring 
allowance. 

Stir WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
he was astonished to hear such a state- 
ment from the hon. Member for Shef- 
field. Why did not corporations do as 
the counties did with the police, who 
paid a certain amount in order to get 
retiring pensions? He should vote for 
the Amendment. 

Mr. WILSON supported the Bill. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
objection to the Bill appeared to be 
based on the assumption that the muni- 
cipal corporations of the country could 
not be trusted to grant pensions to their 
servants when they were incapable of 





serving them longer. If the corpora- 
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tions were corrupt, the Government 
ought to bring in a Bill for their re- 
form; but efficient service could not 
be obtained without means of super- 
annuation. 

- Mr. E. J. REED said, he could not 
support the Bill, as he had not heard 
any intimation that corporations would 
be discouraged from giving pensions to 
persons who had all their lives been 
paid full salaries on the assumption that 
they would not receive pensions. 

Mr. COLMAN believed that the Bill 
would increase local taxation, but would 
lead to promote efficiency. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON argued that 
the Bill simply met a demand of hu- 


manity. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he could not 
vote for conferring a power of this kind 
on corporations until they were cleared 
from suspicion of political jobbery. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
sed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 68; Noes 
88: Majority 20. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Committee put of for six months. 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 

On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law relating to the admi- 
nistration of justice in Civil Causes in the ordi- 
dinary Sheriff Courts in Scotland; and for other 
purposes relating thereto, ordered to be brought 
in by The Lorp Apvocatr, Mr. Secretary 
Cross, and Sir Henry Setwin-[person. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 8th March, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commrrrer—Parliamen- 
tary and Municipal Elections, nominated. 

Pustic Buus — Ordered — First Reading — 
East India (@hief Justices of High Courts) * 
tek i and Improvement of Lands 

Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2) * [99]. 
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First Reading—Sheriff Courts (Scotland) * [96]. 

Second Reading—Game Laws (Scotland) [3]; 
Homicide Law Amendment 
Jjourned. 

Committee—Sea Insurances (Stamping of Poli- 
cies) (re-comm.) * [93]—r.P. 

Committee — Report — Partition Act (1868) 
Amendment * [73-97]. 

Third Reading — Epping Forest* [66], and 
passed, 


75), debate ad- 


' 
GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL—[Bux 3.] 


(Mr. MeLagan, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Sir 
Edward Colebrooke, Mr. John Maitland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said: 
Mr. Speaker, I trust that it will not 
be considered out of place if I give 
in a few sentences a short history 
of the game legislation of recent years. 
In 1845, on tite Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright), a Select 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the operation of the Game Laws. This 
Committee, which sat for two years, re- 
commended certain modifications of the 
Game Laws, some of which have been 
since carried outs These changes, how- 
ever, did not diminish the preservation 
of game, or allay the dissatisfaction 
which was due to it. On the contrary, 
the slaughtering of hand-fed pheasants 
had become such a fashionable pastime, 
and dignified by the name of sport, that 
every exertion and precaution were used 
to produce them in as great numbers as 
possible for the battues; and the evils of 
this excessive preservation of both winged 
and ground game were thus greatly 
increased. The dissatisfaction caused 
by this state of things among the po- 
pulation in certain parts of the country 
was so great that the game question was 
again forced upon the attention of the 
Legislature. Session after Session in 
the Parliaments of 1865 and 1868, Bills 
were introduced with the object of reme- 
dying these evils,.and in 1871 and 1872 
the zeal of Game Law reformers reached 
its height, if we may judge from the 
number of Bills introduced —namely, 
nine. We had the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Wykeham 
Martin), which gave the tenant an in- 
alienable right to the rabbits; while 
the hon. Member for Leicester’s (Mr. 
P. A. Taylor’s) provided for the with- 
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drawal of all protection from game. The 
hon. Member for Bury St. Edmunds 
(Mr. Hardcastle) made game, and even 
rooks and wood pigeons, property. The 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho), and the Lord Ad- 
vocate of the day, Lord Young, proposed 
to base all legislation in game on con- 
tracts; while the hon. Member for Wick 
(Mr. Loch) prohibited contracts in hares 
and rabbits. The hon. Member for Wen- 
lock (Mr. Brown) proposed to repeal the 
Poaching Act of 1862. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for West Essex (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) declared that no 
contract in game would be valid if in- 
serted in an agricultural lease or agree- 
ment: and I proposed to exclude hares 
and rabbits from the game list. It was 
no wonder that when such a covey 
rose the House was bewildered and felt 
at a loss at which bird to aim, and the 
consequence was that all escaped and 
died a natural death in some neighbour- 
ing preserve. But, Sir, the House, 
dreading a repetition of such an inflic- 
tion, assented to the proposal to refer the 
question to a Select Committee, that re- 
fuge for the destitute, or a Royal Com- 
mission, that extinguisher of a disagree- 
able question. The former was chosen, 
and the game legislators were sent up 
stairs to inquire further into the subject, 
to fight out their battles, and try to agree 
upon some proposal which would also 
satisfy the House. Two years were 
spent by this Committee in its inves- 
tigation. It was generally reported 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Hunt), 
who presided over that Committee with 
such ability and fairness, had pre- 
pared a Bill embodying the views of 
the majority of the Committee to be 
introduced in the Session of 1874. 
That unfortunate Dissolution, however, 
which caused the opposing parties to 
change sides in this House, propelled 
the right hon. Gentleman from the front 
Opposition bench tothe Treasury bench, 
and invested him with the responsibili- 
ties of office, deprived the House and the 
country of his attempts to settle the 
question. Those of the Committee who 
were in the minority considered them- 
selves justified, from the number who 
voted on one of the principal propositions 
inthe Committee—namely, thatharesand 
rabbits should be excluded from the 
Game list—in also embodying their 


Mr. M' Lagan 
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views in a Bill. It was intended at first 
to apply this Bill to the United King- 
dom, but being deprived of the aid of 
some friends representing English con- 
stituencies on the other side, and who 
were unwilling to embarrass their Leaders 
in their new and unexpected position, I 
introduced the Bill as extending only to 
Scotland. That Bill differed in certain 
particulars from those I had previously 
brought in but agreed with them in the 
main provisions. In my first attempt at 
amending the Game Laws, I adopted 
the programme of the Scottish Chamber 
of Agriculture, which consisted of four 
provisions, namely—lIst, That hares and 
rabbits should be struck out of the game 
list; 2nd, that cumulative punishments 
should be abolished ; 3rd, that the juris- 
diction in prosecutions under the Game 
Laws should be transferred from the 
Justices of the Peace to the Sheriffs ; and 
that there should be a cheap and easy 
mode of obtaining compensation for da- 
mages done by game. The Bill of 1874, 
in addition to these provisions, contained 
others recommended by the Committee, 
and was, upon the whole, more ambitious 
in its scope and character, for it at- 
tempted not merely to amend, but 
to consolidate all the existing Game 
Acts of Scotland. The Bill which 
I have now the honour to ask the 
House to read a second time is only 
a part of the last one. It contains 
three of the provisions of my first Bill— 
namely, the abolition of cumulative pun- 
ishments, the transference of the juris- 
diction from the justices of the peace to 
the sheriff, and a cheap and easy mode 
of obtaining compensation for game 
damages; and a modification of the 
fourth—namely, the striking of hares 
and rabbits out of the Game list only as 
regards the tenant, and not as regards 
the public as in my former Bill. In 
dealing with this question, I have at- 
tempted to find some common ground on 
which all Game Law reformers could 
meet. We all agree in three of the 
provisions mentioned above, and also 
that the tenant should have the full con- 
trol of the ground game, or, at all events, 
that some means should be adopted for 
keeping them in reasonable numbers. 
The two principal proposals made for 
accomplishing this object are that hares 
and rabbits should be strugk out of the 
Game list. The second is that they 
should be made the joint property of the 
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landlord and the tenant, and that the 
tenant shall not be allowed to part with 
that right. The objection made to the 
first proposal is, that if you strike hares 
and rabbits out of the Game list, you 
throw open the fields of the tenant and 
the woods of the landlord to poachers. 
In other words, you invoke the aid of 
the poacher to keep down the number of 
those animals. The answer to this ob- 
jection is, that if they are kept in reason- 
able numbers by the landlord, as they 
should be, there will be no temptation 
to the poacher to trespass on his lands 
in pursuit of game. There can be no 
doubt that this proposed plan would be 
effectual in keeping down the number of 
haresand rabbits. The objections against 
the other proposal—namely, to give a 
joint and inalienable right in hares and 
rabbits to the tenant—are, first, you will 
either have two game preservers instead 
of one, or you will do away with all 
game. Itis said that a tenant exerci- 
sing his right of killing the hares by the 
gun, frightens the winged game from 
the farm and thus destroys the sport of 
the landlord. Second, this proposal 
would prove quite ineffectual, for those 
who make it do not conceal that they 
are of opinion that it can be easily 
evaded ; for a landlord has only to say 
in the beginning of the lease, if this were 
the law, that the rent of the farm would 
be, say, £400 so long as the tenant did 
not interfere with the ground game, but 
it would be in his option to make it 
£450 if he did interfere with them, or 
pressure would be put upon the tenant 
in some other way, which would be 
worse than any damage he might receive 
from the hares and rabbits. A third 
objection made to the proposal is that 
the passing of a law which can be so 
easily and flagrantly evaded tends to the 
demoralization of the people. Parlia- 
ment has expressed its opinion upon this 
mode of dealing with the question in no 
unequivocal way. In 1870, when the 
hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. Wyke- 
ham Martin) introduced his Bill, giving 
the tenant an inalienable right to 
the rabbits, the feeling of the House 
was so strong against it that he was 
obliged to withdraw his Bill. In the 
following year 85 voted for the hon. 
Member for Wick’s (Mr. Loch’s) Bill, 
containing a similar provision, and 154 
ainst it; and last Session the hon. 
ember for Forfar’s (Mr. Barclay’s) 
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Bill, giving a joint and inalienable right 
to the tenant of all wild animals but the 
feathered game, was thrown out, only 
66 voting for it, and 178 against. If the 
House will allow me, I shall read the 
opinion of one of the most distinguished 
tenant-farmers in Scotland on this pro- 
vision. He says :— 


“ T cannot see how this proposal is to benefit 
the honest farmer. I should not like to suppose 
there is a single person in this room whose word 
is not as good as his bond, so that if on becoming 
a tenant he gives his word of honour that he 
will protect hares or rabbits, what good will Mr. 
Loch’s Bill do him? On taking a farm we 
should have to pass our word to protect both 
hares and rabbits. I deny that Mr. Loch’s Bill 
can give these animals to the honest tenant, 
while it may have the effect of preventing honest 
tenants getting leases, in case they should after- 
wards turn dishonest.”’ 

Again, in reference to this proposal to 
interfere with contracts in Mr. Loch’s 
Bill, the same gentleman said— 


“The tenants were not so imbecile as to 
require to go hat in hand to the Legislature, 
and ask them to protect them from their own 
acts.” 


These are the words of Mr. George 
Hope when he was tenant of Fenton- 
barns ; and, however many in this House 
may differ from him in some of his 
opinions, all must admit that he is a 
man of strong common sense, of great 
shrewdness, of undoubted ability, of 
great practical knowledge, and is gene- 
rally considered at the same time a good 
exponent of the views of the tenant- 
farmers of Scotland. In the Bill under 
consideration I propose to assimilate the 
law of Scotland to that of England in 
giving to the tenant the right to the 
game, unless reserved by the landlord, 
as recommended by the Committee in 
1873. To make such reservation effectual 
the amount of damage agreed upon to 
be done annually to the crops of the 
tenant must be mentioned in the lease, 
and if the damage does not exceed the 
sum mentioned the tenant shall not be 
entitled to compensation, but if it does 
exceed the sum he will be entitled to 
compensation. The landlord will be 
assessed upon this sum for rates and 
taxes. One objection made to this pro- 
vision is that it is not practicable—that 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
for the landlord and tenant to agree 
upon the amount of damage likely to 
be done to the crops annually for 19 or 
21 years. Now, my answer to this is 
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that it is actually done now in many 
cases. For instance, some landlords on 
letting their farms now, wishing to do 
justice with their tenants, and not to be 
annoyed afterwards with complaints, in- 
sist upon an offerer for a farm naming 
asum which he may consider as value 
for the damage that may be done to his 
crops during the lease, and no difficulty 
is felt in doing this. Again, in many 
leases a clause is often inserted that a 
tenant shall get no compensation for any 
reasonable head of game, or damage 
done to his crops. When a dispute 
arises between landlords and tenants, 
the arbiters are at a loss to know what 
is meant by a reasonable head of game, 
or reasonable amount of damage. In- 
stead of this indefinite term ‘“ reason- 
able amount,” I propose that a sum 
should be stated which shall be consi- 
dered as the starting point for any valua- 
tions that may afterwards take place. 
Another objection made to this proposal 
is the assessing of the landlord on the 
sum mentioned in the lease for rates 
and taxes. But there is nothing unrea- 
sonable in this. It is quite in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Valuation 
Act. At present, when the game is let, 
rates and taxes are paid on the rent 
given for the game; but if it is reserved, 
even though that reservation may be 
the cause of a lower rent, no valuation 
is put upon the game, and consequently 
no rates are paid. This is manifestly 
unjust to the other ratepayers, for they 
have to pay more on account of this re- 
duced rent. It is the principle of the 
Valuation Act that anything that adds 
to, or detracts from, the value of the land 
should be assessed. For instance, when 
a landlord and tenant agree by lease 
that the tenant shall lay out a certain 
sum on drainage, when that sum is ex- 
pended both landlord and tenant are 
assessed on the annual value added to 
the land by such expenditure, even 
though the landlord reap no benefit 
from it during the lease. Surely, then, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the 
landlord being assessed on that sum by 
which the rent of the land is depre- 
ciated. Having disposed of the objec- 
tions to the proposal, I may ask—What 
are the advantages of it? It is often 
said that the game clauses in leases are 
so much alike that tenants sign the 
leases without reading these clauses, the 
true character of which is not known 
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till some dispute arises between the 
landlord and tenant about the game, and 
they are then found to be most unjust 
and oppressive. Now, if this provision 
were to become law, the tenant’s atten- 
tion would be drawn to the game clauses, 
as he would have to agree with the land- 
lord as to the amount to be stated in the 
lease for damage to his crops. Another 
advantage would be, that if during the 
lease there were a change of the pro- 
rietor of the lands, or if the game were 
et and there were a large increase in 
the head of game, and the tenant 
felt himself aggrieved by such increase 
and consequent damage to his crops, he 
would only have to apply for arbiters to 
be put on to value the damage done, 
who would decide whether that damage 
was more or less than that represented 
by the sum stipulated in the lease. It 
may be said that this provision could 
easily be evaded by the sum mentioned 
in the lease being small or large ; but 
if the sum mentioned were too small, 
the landlord would run the risk of having 
to pay afterwards a much larger sum 
for damages to the tenant. If a large 
sum were mentioned in the lease he 
would have to pay more rates and taxes, 
and thus there would be a check put 
upon him in either case. I come now 
to speak of that provision in which the 
present Bill differs from those I have 
previously introduced. In previous Bills 
I struck hares and rabbits out of the 
Game list—in short, I proposed that 
they should be regarded as no better 
than vermin. This was often represented 
to me as the weak point of the Bill, and 
it was alleged that it would encourage 
poaching and lead to the extermination 
of the game, both ground and feathered. 
In the Committee not a few of the wit- 
nesses bore evidence to this effect, and 
many who did me the honour to vote 
for the second reading of the Bill in 
1874 gave me to understand that they 
did not approve of that clause of the 
Bill. I found that with the present 
state of public opinion it would not be 
possible to pass such a clause. Having 
respect, then, to these opinions, and 
without any change in my own, I have 
modified the clause thus far—giving the 
tenant the full right to kill hares and 
rabbits on his farm, and removing all 
legal obstructions to his exercising this 
right, but maintaining the laws of tres- 
pass in pursuit of these animals against 
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the general public. The clause for re- 
covery of damages is very simple. A 
tenant feeling himself aggrieved that 
the damage done to his crops has ex- 
ceeded the sum mentioned in the lease, 
intimates the same to the landlord. If 
the landlord agrees with the tenant to 
appoint arbiters to value the damages, 
the question may be said to be settled ; 
but if he does not, an application is made 
to the sheriff, who forthwith appoints 
arbiters. The report of the arbiters being 


_approved of by the sheriff, the sheriff 


delivers his judgment, which shall be 
final. In the event of its being found 
that the damage done to any one crop 
is less than the sum in the lease, and 
that there is no probability of damage 
being done to any other crop in the same 
year, the sheriff shall refuse the claim, 
and find the lessee liable in expenses; 
but if there is the probability of damage 
to other crops of that year, the sheriff 
shall postpone his judgment till all the 
crop is raised or reaped. If the whole 
damage exceeds the sum stated in the 
case, the sheriff shall certify the amount 
of such excess, and find the lessor liable 
in expenses. In proposing that the ju- 
risdiction should be transferred from 
the justices to the sheriffs, I mean no 
reflection on the former, but merely that 
there should be greater confidence in 
the administration of justice. It cannot 
be denied that the man accused of being 
in pursuit of game, when brought be- 
fore a bench of justices, is suspicious 
that the judgment of those who are to 
try him will be biased against him, and 
that he will not have fair play, as they 
are all more or less game preservers ; 
and it may be that at some time he was 
charged with trespassing in pursuit of 
game on the land of one or more of the 
gentlemen who are to try him. The 
Legislature has always been most care- 
ful that the administration of justice 
shall not suffer in the opinion of the 
people from the slightest suspicion of 
self-interest in any of the judges in- 
fluencing his judgment. Hence it is 
that a baker is not allowed to act asa 
justice under the Bread Act, or a brewer 
or distiller or retailer of exciseable liquors 
under the Licensing Act, or an occupier, 
or father, son, or brother of an occupier 
under the Factory Act, or a coal master 
or tenant of coal works under the Mine 
Acts, or a master in any particular trade 
or manufacture under the Combination 
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Act. The last provision of the Bill to 
which I shall call direct attention is, 
that no person shall be prosecuted more - 
than once under the Game Acts for the 
same offence. At present a person being 
in pursuit or unlawfully in possession 
of game may be prosecuted for being in 
pursuit of gameduring theday ornight, as 
the case may be. If the trespass is in close 
time he may be prosecuted by 13 Geo. IIT. 
ce. 54, and then he may be prosecuted 
under the Poaching Prevention Act for 
unlawfully having game in his posses- 
sion. He is at the same time also open 
to prosecution under the Game Qualifi- 
cation Acts, 1621, and he may also be 
prosecuted for killing game without 
having a game certificate; so that he 
may be prosecuted four times for the 
same offence. I am not going to men- 
tion the Gun Licensing Act, but it is a 
fact that they also prosecute a man for 
killing game without a gun licence. 
These are the main provisions of the 
Bill, and I trust I have explained them 
to the full satisfaction of the House. I 
think I have done so, and in moving the 
second reading I do entreat the House 
not to allow all their labours to go for 
nothing, but I ask them to assist Scotch 
Members in the passing of such a mea- 
sure as will be creditable to them, and 
will be a reality and not a shadow. I 
beg to move the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAX- 
WELL, in seconding the Motion, said, 
that his hon. Friend the Member for Lin- 
lithgowshire had addressed the House 
with more than his usual ability, and he 
hoped that the Bill which was drawn 
with his hon. Friend’s usual skill and 
moderation, would commend itself to the 
approval of the majority of the House. 
For himself, he thought it perhaps the 
best Bill that had been introduced on the 
subject since he had had the honour of a 
seat in that House. It was fair to the 
landlord, and to the tenant; and also to 
the ratepayer, whose interests had not 
hitherto been sufficiently considered on 
this question. There were some provi- 
sions in the Bill to which he thought 
exception might be taken, but there were 
none that could not be easily met in 
Committee. He hoped that the closing 
words of his hon. Friend’s speech would 
produce the effect they ought to produce 
upon the House, for each and everyone 
could not expect to have his own way in 
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this matter. There could be no doubt 
there was a growing feeling in Parlia- 
ment and the country that it was wrong 
and intolerable that the serious and costly 
business of one classshould be injuriously 
affected by the mere amusement of 
another. That was a feeling in which 
most men would agree; and that a griev- 
ance did exist in Scotland, owing to the 
over-preservation of game, no one would 
deny. It was now upwards of a quarter 
of a century since the question first came 
prominently before the House. In all 
the General Elections in which he had 
taken part, and before he had a seat in 
the House, this question had engaged 
the attention of their constituents. The 
electors had generally demanded that 
the question should be dealt with. 
Candidates had always admitted the 
grievances, and always said they desired 
to redress them. The existence of a 
grievance had not only been proved 
before a Committee of that House, 
but it was not denied by any organ of 
public opinion, or by any public man 
whose opinion had any weight in the 
country. Still, in spite of this concur- 
rence of opinion, Session after Session 
passed and nothing had been done. 
Sometimes, as the hon. Member had said, 
Game Bills rose in coveys: sometimes 
there had been only a solitary Bill; but 
in no case had any Bill become an Act. 
That was a very unsatisfactory state of 
things: and he could assure the House 
that when he appeared before his con- 
stituents and had to make that confes- 
sion, he did so with feelings akin to 
shame. He begged, therefore, to call 
the attention of the Government to the 
subject—for he was quite certain it was 
a subject which, to be effectually dealt 
with, must either be dealt with by the 
Government itself, or by an hon. Member 
who was assured of the support of 
the Government. He hoped, however, 
that this Bill would receive the Govern- 
ment support. There was one fact, 
however, which told unfavourably for the 
success of the measure—that Petitions 
on the subject had for some reason or 
another almost ceased. Last year there 
was only one Petition, and so far as he 
knew, no Petition had yet been pre- 
sented this Session in favour of the 
Bill. It was therefore open to any hon. 
Member to say that was sufficient to 
excuse the Government and the House 
for doing nothing, since it was evident 
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that their constituents were contented 
that nothing should be done. No doubt 
that might be said; but he appealed to 
hon. Gentlemen on bothsides of the House 
whether such a statement would fairly 
represent the feeling in Scotland. The 
best of the farmers in Scotland were not 
a petitioning class; they did not care to 
move and agitate; and that-might be 
in part the reason why they did not 
petition. But he feared that the main 
cause of their silence was that they had 
ceased to hope for justice at the hands 
of the present House of Commons. He 
drew attention to the subject, not so 
much for the sake of hon. Members as 
in the hope that the farmers themselves 
might observe the natural effect which 
their silence would produce, and that they 
would, if they were satisfied with the Bill, 
petition in favour of it, or at all events 
take some means which would enable the 
House to know their opinions and their 
wishes. The Government had only once 
since they came into power expressed an 
opinion on the subject—namely in the 
year 1874; and he regretted to say that 
opinion was not in favour of legislation. 
He hoped that they had since been able 
to re-consider the question, and now saw 
their way to take another view. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary was unfortunately not present— 
detained, no doubt, by the pressure of 
other public duties. Hon. Members 
who supported the Government side 
had observed with great pleasure the 
growing confidence of the country in 
the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
treated many public questions with 
great success; and he was sure he 
would add to the esteem with which he 
was regarded in Scotland, if he would 
take up this grievance of the farmers 
and settle it in a satisfactory manner. 
In his right hon. Friend the Lord Advo- 
cate the right hon. Gentleman would 
find a most judicious adviser, and one 
who well knew how great the grievance 
was, and how deep, in certain counties, 
the consequent discontent. He would 
beg most respectfully to press on the 
Government the importance of taking 
up this question with a view to its set- 
tlement. There were two points in 
particular with which that Bill dealt, 
and with which any Bill, to be satis- 
factory, must deal. The first was the 
giving some cheap and easy remedy 
or gaining damages -before the Sheriff ; 
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and the second was the transfer to the 
paid Justices of the power of dealing 
with poaching cases. Although other 
provisions of the Bill were highly valu- 
able, and he should be sorry to part 
with them, yet if they could agree to pass 
only so much of it as dealt with those 
two important points, it would give 
great satisfaction to the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. IM‘ Lagan.) 


Viscount MACDUFYF said, that the 
subject before the House was one which 
had created a good deal of discussion 
and interest in Scotland, and he thought 
that the names on the back of the Bill 
were a proof that, as far as Scotland was 
cencerned, some alteration was neces- 
sary, and that a case had been made out 
for legislation. This miserable hare and 
rabbit controversy had assumed undue 
proportions in Scotland, and he must 
say he was most anxious to see it settled 
or some compromise effected. English 
Members ought not to look at proposi- 
tions like the present as offshoots of 
those extreme views which were sup- 
posed to find a home in the hearts of 
the Scotch farmers ; for the opinions of 
Scotchmen on both sides of the House 
were almost identical upon this question 
—at leastso far as ground game were con- 
cerned—that even that curious compound 
the Scotch Conservative had not failed 
to call these interesting little animals to 
his aid. During most of their Scotch 
county elections the unedifying spectacle 
was to be seen of the would-be legisla- 
tor appealing to the tenants’ well- 
known view of game—just as if the first 
and foremost question in their political 
horizon was the existence of hares and 
rabbits. If only to get rid of such a 
humiliating spectacle, all should agree 
that the question should be settled once 
for all. Nor did he ( Viscount Macduff) see 
that the difficulties were insurmountable. 
The preservation of ground game in 
large quantities was plainly incompatible 
with a high state of cultivation. What- 
ever might be the case in England, in the 
northern part of the island neither the 
climate nor the soil was favourable to 
the farmer; andif by ceaseless toil and 
unstinted application of capital he had 
managed to win over to agriculture tracts 
of land which, after all, were not so long 
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ago barren, it was a -perfect mockery to 
suppose that he could look on unmoved 
while his choicest crops were being de- 
voured, or to suppose that he could be 
compensated by a few pounds for the 
havoc which had been created. He 
thought, then, that on every ground this 
was a question which ought to be settled 
as soon as possible. But did the Bill 
before the House settle it? If he could 
see within its four corners a solu- 
tion of the problem, he should hail it 
with satisfaction; but he confessed he 
had his misgivings as to its efficiency. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Linlith- 
gowshire had always associated himself 
with the question, and his opinion upon 
it—and indeed upon all agricultnral 
questions — commanded that respect 
which, if he might be allowed to say so, 
it so eminently deserved. But he feared 
that in the present Bill his hon. Friend 
would hardly attain the object he had 
in view. At a later stage, perhaps, it 
might be sufficiently amended ; but he 
felt bound to say that he did not think 
it altogether a measure which met the 
oceasion. He had been told that there 
was a sacred principle which must on no 
account be violated, and that this Bill 
went at least as far as it was safe to go 
without invading the well-guarded terri- 
tory of freedom of contract. He believed 
that he (Viscount Macduff) was as jealous 
as most people of any unnecessary inter- 
ference with freedom of contract, or any 
other freedom ; but he utterly and en- 
tirely failed to see how any legislation 
was possible on the subject of the Game 
Laws in the interest of the tenant with- 
out in some slight way interfering with 
freedom of contract. He could quite 
understand the views of those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who thought that the Game Laws 
should be quite swept away; he could 
also perfectly understand the views of 
those who preferred to treat this matter 
by leaving it alone; but what he could 
not understand was the argument of 
those who admitted the necessity of 
legislation and yet thought that a Bill 
such as this was all that the case re- 
quired. He gathered from his hon. 
Friend’s (Mr. M‘Lagan’s) remarks that 
he thought to attain his object without 
interference with freedom of contract. 
But what did the Bill say? Clause 4 
said that a landlord was not to be at 
liberty to contract with the tenant for a 
reservation of the game to himself un- 
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less he, at the same time, agreed to limit | 
the amount of game damage which the | 
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— of compensation 
, would be satisfied for 


tenant was to submit to without com- 
pensation, and unless he stated it posi- | 
tively in the lease. Indeed, he was to 
be assessed upon the sum which he thus 
named. This, he ventured to say, was 
a most distinct interference with free- 
dom of contract. It must be clear that 
if a landlord was unable to reserve a 
single head of game unless he put a 
price upon it, his power of making an 
agreement with his tenant was no longer 
unfettered, his freedom of contract no 
longer complete. His object, however, 
was not to find fault with his hon. 
Friend for interfering with so sacred a 
principle, but to point out that his Bill, 
while it did not avoid interfering with 
freedom of contract, was not likely to 
attain the great object of settling this 
question, which alone could make any 
such interference justifiable. For his 
own part, he feared this was not a ques- 
tion to be settled by nicely-adjusted 
scales of compensation for damages done 
to crops beyond certain stipulated sums. 
He believed firmly that legislation, to be 
effectual, must rest on broader lines. He 
believed that no legislation could be 


effectual which did not separate clearly 
and treat differently the two essentially 
different kinds of game; securing to the 
occupier by statute a joint right with 
the owner to the ground game, and leav- 
ing the winged game to the discretion 


of the contracting parties. He failed to 
see any object in legislation which failed 
to do that. He was not without some 
practical experience of an arrangement 
of the sort, and he had always found 
that while it gave satisfaction to every 
fair claim, both of landlord and tenant, 
it gave to the tenant that incentive to 
high cultivation which had produced 
such admirable results in Scotland. This 
Bill sought to attain its object by a 
scheme of compensation. He (Viscount 
Macduff) did not think the idea of com- 
pensation was one which would com- 
mend itself to the farmer. The very idea 
of recovering compensation, with its ne- 
cessary following of notices in writing, 
references to arbiters, reports of valua- 
tors, and judgments of Sheriffs, seemed 
to him to open the door to endless liti- 
gation—which, after all, was not a very 
cheery prospect for the landlord—and 
was it to be supposed that the tenant 
who, after all this trouble, succeeded in 
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| his devastated crops and encouraged to 


sow them again? He quite agreed with 
his hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Lagan) that a 
valuable stipulation was introduced into 
the Bill by transferring, in Clause 12, 
the jurisdiction in game cases from the 
justices of the peace to the sheriff; and 
he was quite sure no one would hail the 
change with greater satisfaction than 
the justices themselves, who would be 
only too glad to be relieved from those 
disagreeable and invidious duties. He 
would not take up the time of the House 
by going into details. He should cer- 
tainly vote for the second reading of the 
Bill, however insufficient he might deem 
it as a final measure, because he sin- 
cerely desired that some change should 
take place. He deplored the prominence 
the question had assumed in a great 
many parts of Scotland. It was one 
which had been played with on both 
sides, and general expressions had been 
used with regard to it which might mean 
nothing or a great deal; and these general 
expressions had worked upon the mind 
of the farmer, and led him to expect 
what hon. Members in this House did 
not intend to propose. He hoped, how- 
ever, that that discussion might pave the 
way for some settlement or compromise 
which would rid them permanently of 
that vexed question. When that should 
have been done, higher questions than 
hares and rabbits would take their place 
in Scotch county elections, and that mise- 
rable bone of contention would be for 
ever buried. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he had lis- 
tened with great regret to the speech 
which had just been delivered by the 
noble Lord opposite (Viscount Macduff), 
for he thought speeches of the kind had 
prevented the question from being 
settled before that time. Such speeches 
held out to the tenant-farmers of Scot- 
land a false hope of an extreme measure 
such as had been indicated by the noble 
Lord, but which he himself must know 
perfectly well was not likely to be passed 
by that House in the present or any 
other Parliament. Freedom of contract 
was so sacred a matter that it ought not 
to be interfered with unless there was a 
far stronger argument against it than 
could be shown in any grievance attach- 
ing to the Game Laws of Scotland. He 
would like to ask the-noble Lord whe- 
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ther, even if they had a Bill on the lines 
which he had indicated, they could pre- 
vent landlords and tenants from entering 
into agreements that would be as com- 
plete as agreements were at present? It 
was impossible for Parliament to tie the 
hands of the parties, because they could 
make penalties or conditions by contract 
which no law could possibly interfere 
with. Whether the noble Lord intended 
hisspeech to be of use at future electionshe 
did not say, but it was a pity that a noble 
Lord holding so high a position should 
. have made a speech injurious to the 
settlement of the question. It was a 
pity that the noble Lord should have 
imported into the discussion of a tem- 
perate Bill that bitterness which he cer- 
tainly did not expect from him. The 
noble Lord spoke as if hon. Members 
sitting on his side of the House were the 
only parties who desired to settle the 
question. That he begged entirely to 
deny. Some of the greatest game pre- 
servers in Scotland belonged to that side 
of the House, and they on this side were 
as anxious as hon. Members opposite to 
have the question set at rest. More 
than that, if the noble Lord’s Party were 
so desirous to relieve the tenants from 
this grievance, to change the existing 
law and to give the ground game to the 
tenants, why did not the late Govern- 
ment settle the question when it could 
command a majority of 120, and when 
consequently it had the power to settle 
any question which it might have chosen 
to bring before the country? The pre- 
sent Bill was an attempt on the part of 
the hon. Member for Linlithgow, with 
the support of the great majority of hon. 
Members from Scotland, to remedy a 
grievance which the tenant-farmers of 
Scotland had long felt. It was a griev- 
ance, also, which had been admitted by 
the House, and certainly by hon. Mem- 
bers for Scotland, for the Bill before 
the House, he might observe, was 
purely a Scotch Bill. Moreover, it 
was a moderate Bill. Almost every 
year since he came into Parliament 
Bills on the subject had been intro- 
duced by private Members, but all 
those measures were extreme in their 
principle, interfering almost universally 
with freedom of contract. Those Bills 
were never palatable to the House, and 
they were thrown out by large majorities 
of hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. He thought it was strange that 
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notwithstanding the general admission 
of the grievance, no Government had 
ever attempted to grapple with it. He 
thought it was the duty of a Government 
when a grievance was generally ad- 
mitted to bring in a measure, for it was 
only by a Government measure, or a 
measure supported by the Government— 
as he hoped this would be—that the 
question could be settled. The only ob- 
jection urged against the present Bill 
was that it interfered with freedom of 
contract. Now, for his part, he could 
not see that it did so. There was no 
doubt that it indicated a form of lease 
in order to enable the tenant to make a 
claim for any damages which might 
accrue, but it did not state the amount of 
such damage. That was left to be settled 
by the tenant and the landlord. The 
present Bill did not indicate any amount 
of money, but only the principle. They 
all knew that in Scotland, when game 
was in the hands of the proprietor, he 
studied the interests of the tenants. He 
saw the hon. Member for Kincardineshire 
shake his head, but he maintained that, 
as a rule, when the game was in the 
hands of the landlord, he did study the 
interests of the farmer. The great 
grievance arose when the landlord let 
his game—when he received, on the one 
hand, a high rent for his land, and, on 
the other, a high rent for his game. 
Under the Bill, when a tenant took a 
lease, it was arranged between him and 
the landlord what was the amount of 
damage done by game at that moment. 
If the landlord afterwards let his game, 
and thereby increased the damage per- 
haps four-fold, was it not right and 
proper that the tenant should receive 
compensation? The Bill would not be 
of any use without that clause, and he 
could not see that it injured any party. 
The proposal contained in the Bill of 
last year was a far greater interference 
with the freedom of contract. The pre- 
sent Bill had been introduced for Scot- 
land alone, and he hoped hon. Mem- 
bers who did not belong to Scotland 
would not oppose it, as was too often the 
case in regard to Scotch measures, be- 
cause they were afraid the same prin- 
ciple might be applied by legislation for 
England at a future day. At all events, 
let us be allowed to make the experi- 
ment, and after a few years, if it worked 
well, it might be wise for English Mem- 
bers to adopt a similar measure. He 
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thought it hard that Bills affecting Scot- 
land only, and which met with the ap- 
proval of almost all Scotch Members, 
should be rejected by English Members 
merely because they were afraid lest the 
same legislation might be applied to 
them. ‘Take the Hypothec Bill as an in- 
stance. Almost all the Scotch Members 
were in favour of it, but Englishmen 
came down to oppose it, because they 
thought it would interfere with the law of 
distraint. English Members desired to 
throw out this Bill which the Scotch 
Members were unanimously in favour of. 
The present Bill, indeed, might not be 
satisfactory to all parties. The noble 
Lord opposite thought it did not go far 
enough, while other hon. Members 
thought it went too far. It might have 
some defects which could be remedied 
in Committee, but on behalf of the 
tenant-farmers of Scotland he asked 
them not slightingly to reject the Bill 
on the second reading. Even if the Bill 
were to pass almost in its present state, 
it would give great relief to the tenant- 
farmers of Scotland. Ifthe Bill passed 
every conscientious man would take good 
care to guard the interests of the tenant- 
farmer by adopting the clause of the 
Bill so as to prevent the tenant from 
being ruined by another person coming 
in to shoot the game. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the dis- 
cussion, so far as it had proceeded, 
offered, in his opinion, the greatest en- 
couragement to the reformers of the 
Game Laws they had yet received. The 
question of Game Law reform had 
ceased to be a matter of argument. No 
one had ventured to defend the system 
of Game Laws which gave annually 
10,000 to 12,000 criminal convictions, 
besides many lawsuits which were not 
reported. He regretted very much that 
the Bill which the hon. Member for 
Linlithgowshire had introduced into the 
House, although bearing to a certain 
extent indirectly on that aspect of the 
Game Laws, made no very important 
provision for diminishing their severity 
and hardship. At the same time, he 
was willing to admit that some of the 
proposals in the Bill went to a certain 
extent in that direction. No one de- 
fended the system whereby the landlord, 
after letting his land for the production 
of crops by which the farmer was going 
to pay the rent which the landlord 
claimed, and also to maintain himself, 
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further inserted within the provisions of 
his lease a condition whereby the land- 
lord reserved for himself the right of 
consuming and destroying as much of 
that produce as he thought right and 
proper. It was exceedingly gratifying 
to him to hear the eloquence of the hon. 
Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing) in denouncing the practice, 
which unfortunately prevailed to no 
small extent in Scotland; and although 
the hon. Member was right in saying 
that the practice was more prevalent in 
those cases in which the proprietor let 
his shooting to strangers, yet, unfortu- 
nately, some of the gravest and most 
obnoxious cases of game preserving oc- 
curred where landlords held the shoot- 
ings in their own hands, and after letting 
the land at a rack-rent, endeavoured to 
obtain a second rent by selling the 
game which was produced at the ex- 
pense of the farmer. He said that was 
no longer a question of argument. It 
had become simply one of pressure; 
and he was glad to find that, not- 
withstanding what they occasionally 
heard with regard to the feelings of the 
farmers of Scotland—he spoke of the 
farmers of Scotland because that was a 
Scotch Bill—he had no doubt the Eng- 
lish farmers would by-and-by awake 
and put the same pressure on their Re- 
presentatives—he was glad to find that 
the pressure exercised by the farmers 
was having its effect not only on that 
side of the House, where it was much 
wanted, but also on the other side of the 
House. They found that the Bill was 
supported by Gentlemen belonging to 
the Conservative party, and that was 
certainly a great advance on the position 
which they held a few years ago. He 
congratulated the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgowshire on the progress he was 
making on the question. He had heard 
him previously in connection with Game 
Bills protesting most gravely and earn- 
estly against any interference with the 
freedom of contract, and he had heard 
hon. Members on the other side taking 
up the same ground. He was glad to 
find that familiarity seemed to have 
partially reconciled hon. Members to the 
bugbear of freedom of contract on ques- 
tions affecting land, and that their ex- 
perience in connection with merchant 
shipping and other questions had led 
them to view the matter with more 
favour. The supporters of the Bill had 
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given up the position that there was 
something sacred in regard to contracts 
affecting land, which removed them from 
the principles which were applicable to 
all other transactions. He was rather 
surprised to find that any hon. Member 
should deny that the Bill interfered 
with freedom of contract. There were 
three clauses in it which interfered with 
that principle in the most direct manner. 
In the first place, it declared that the 
amount of damage should be in every 
contract specified, and the landlord and 
tenant were not to be allowed to make 
such a contract or arrangement as they 
thought proper. It was specially pro- 
vided that every contract should specify 
the amount of damage in excess of which 
the tenant was to be entitled to com- 
pensation for injury done to his crops. 
Surely that was a specification in regard 
to contract which no one could have the 
slightest doubt interfered with freedom 
of contract. Some persons seemed to 
think that in order to interfere with 
freedom of contract you must specify the 
prices or rates at which exchange of 
values between members of the com- 
munity were to take place. Parliament 


had notin any case fixed prices or rates. 


It had simply interfered to lay down 
principles or to overrule practices which 
were on the face of them unjust. The 
contention with respect to the preserva- 
tion of hares and rabbits was that they 
formed a subject on which it was not 
possible to contract. No one could de- 
termine the amount of damage which 
could accrue to a tenant from their pre- 
servation, and therefore it was an inde- 
terminate contract, which the law should 
not be called upon to enforce. He be- 
lieved that principle had been deter- 
mined in analogous cases in England. 
No doubt, the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgowshire had endeavoured to get 
over the difficulty by specifying the 
amount of damage which the landlord 
had caused; but, although he did not 
think that met the difficulty, he was not 
disposed on the present occasion to criti- 
cize the Bill. He had heard with great 
satisfaction the able and eloquent speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
Elgin (Viscount Macduff), and with the 
strictures which he had made upon the 
Bill he entirely and fully agreed. The 
4th clause provided that, independent of 
any contract which the landlord might 
make, and notwithstanding any promises 
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the tenant made to the landlord, the 
tenant should be entitled to compensa- 
tion in cases where the damage ex- 
ceeded the sum stipulatedinthelease. The 
hon. Member for Linlithgowshire used 
to urge as a strong objection to giving 
the tenant the inalienable right to hares 
and rabbits, that it would be defeated by 
an understanding between the landlord 
and tenant when bargaining about the 
farm. But it appeared to him that the 
same objection might be offered to the 
proposition the hon. Member now made. 
A nominal sum might be put into the 
lease of £5, £10, or £15; but an under- 
standing might be come to that, al- 
though the damage far exceeded the 
amount named, no claim would be made. 
He would be on his honour, and there- 
fore the same objection which the hon. 
Member had taken to the inalienable 
right equally applied to this proposition. 
The third point was that the landlord 
should not be allowed to obtain any in- 
terdict against the tenant for violating 
his contract. There were two ways of 
interfering with freedom of contract. 
The one was to declare that any attempt 
at contract or bargain of the nature 
prescribed should be illegal and of no 
effect. The other was by declaring 
that if such a contract was made the 
law would not enforce it. And that was 
the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon). The proposal of 
the hon. Member was that the landlord 
should be deprived of one of his reme- 
dies at law for enforcing a contract. 
They now asked Parliament to interfere 
in the making of the bargain, and by 
presumption they inferred that the bar- 
gain made as prescribed would be just ; 
but if it was just he held that the land- 
lord ought to have the full remedies 
provided for him at common law. The 
principal objection to the Bill was said 
to be its interference with contract, and 
that was the main reason why he should 
give it his support. There was no doubt 
that the bringing of these cases before 
the sheriff would be of great advantage. 
Panegyrics were often delivered in that 
House upon the justices of the peace ; 
but there were many cases in which 
great injustice was done to the men who 
were brought before them for breach of 
the Game Laws—an injustice which was 
not only felt by the parties themselves, 
but apprehended by the general mass of 
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the public. He said generally in respect 
of the Bill that in so far as it interfered 
with freedom of contract it was a valuable 
Bill; and beyond that he did not think it 
would be productive of much result. To 
the transference of the right of game 
from the landlord to the tenant he would 
be inclined to attach more importance, 
if it were not for the example of Eng- 
land ; but they all knew that though it 
was the law in England it had not had 
practical effect, because in every case 
the game was reserved. He regretted 
that when the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgowshire was legislating on the 
question, and was determined to inter- 
fere with contract, he did not go a step 
farther and deal with the question in a 
more simple and conclusive manner. On 
behalf of the farmers, he must say that 
they could not recognize compensation 
for damages as a settlement of the game 
question for two reasons. In the first 
place, the tenant knew that any sum he 
would get would not really compensate 
him for the loss he had sustained, if he 
had received serious injury, and he was 
sure in that the hon. Member himself 
wouldagree. In the second place, they did 
not wish to quarrel with their landlords, 
asthey would have to do if they were com- 
pelled to claim compensation under the 
Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He could assure 
the House that the farmers were anxious 
to avoid quarrelling with their landlords, 
but if, under the Bill, they were to 
claim compensation, they would certainly 
be involved in many disputes. If the 
landlord was disposed to allow compen- 
sation he could do so voluntarily with- 
out an Act of Parliament; and if there 
was any difficulty in regard to the 
amount of damage it could be referred 
arbiters, in the same way as proposed in 
the measure, without having recourse 
to a lawsuit. He should vote for the 
Bill, not because it was a settlement of 
the question, but because it was so far 
satisfactory to those who had been long 
labouring to promote reform: on this 
subject. 

Sm WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
said, that although he represented a 
borough and not an agricultural con- 
stituency, and had therefore no personal 
object to serve, yet as there were one 
or two objections to the Bill which 
had not yet been alluded to, which he 
should like to point out, he hoped he 
might be allowed to say a few words, 
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He was deeply impressed with the desir- 
ability and expediency of endeavouring 
to improve the position of the tenant- 
farmers of Scotland in this matter of 
game, he considered that in many re- 
spects they were very unfortunately 
placed, and that the unfortunate position 
in which they stood injuriously affected 
not only themselves, but also the pro- 
rietors of land and the public generally. - 
e therefore approached any Bill that 
was intended to ‘eal with this important 
national question in a very friend 
spirit. He fully recognized all that had 
been said of the extremely moderate and 
fair intentions of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Linlithgowshire, who had 
brought forward the measure, and he 
would say further, that the Bill itself 
was very moderate and fair, and if it 
could be carried out on the plan which 
he wished should be followed, it would, 
to a very great extent, cure the evil 
that existed. The Bill itself, up to a 
certain point, was extremely fair, mode- 
rate, reasonable, and just, and he be- 
lieved it to be founded upon the true 
principle that ought always to be fol- 
lowed in making arrangements as to 
game between proprietors and tenants— 
namely, that the annual damage esti- 
mated as done by the game should be 
put down in writing, and that the tenant 
should be entitled to compensation for any 
damage that was done beyond that esti- 
mate. The Bill transferred the property 
of the game from the lessor to the lessee. 
It said that the lessor was not to be enti- 
tled to reserve to himself the game unless, 
under the third sub-section of the 4th 
clause, the amount of damage agreed 
upon as done annually to the crop by 
game was set forth in the lease. To 
those proposals he saw no objection. 
He quite agreed with those who 
could not see in this third sub-section 
any interference with freedom of con- 
tract. If a proprietor, under the 6th 
clause, wished to reserve entirely to him- 
self the game, and to relieve himself from 
all liability to claims for damage on the 
part of the tenant, the power was left in 
his hands; he had only to place the 
estimated damage at so high a point 
that the tenant could under no cireum- 
stances have any claim. The two parties 
were left to make any contract they 
pleased. The Bill did not interfere with 
freedom of contract, but what it did was 
this, under the last paragraph of the 
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clause it put a penalty upon an extremely 
high valuation of the damage, and no 
doubt the object of the hon. Member in 
making that proposal was to prevent the 
landlord defeating or evading the object 
of the Bill. This brought him to the point 
to which he rose to draw attention, the 
latter part of the sub-section, which 
stipulated that the lessor should be re- 
turned as the proprietor of game at a 
rent equal to the sum mentioned in the 
lease, on which he should be assessed for 
rates and taxes. He (Sir William Cun- 
inghame) objected to that on two 
grounds. In the first place, it was ob- 
vious that the lessor, to save himself 
from possible legal difficulties with un- 
reasonable and vexatious tenants, would 
have to value the sporting right which 
he reserved, at a much higher sum than 
it was worth; and in the second place, 
that proprietors of properties of equal 
value would be unequally rated. With 
regard to the first objection, and as an 
instance of the hardship of the case, he 
had received a letter from an experienced 
factor in Scotland, who managed an 
estate on which the game was let at the 
sum of £50, or about 3}d. an acre. 
One hare or rabbit getting into an oat- 
field might do damage in a single night 
to the extent of 3s. or 48.; now, as 
an estimate of the damage that might 
be done by game, that sum 3}d. was 
simply absurd. To save himself from 
the damage which in such a case 
he would have to pay, the landlord 
would have to value the amount of 
damage done to crops at a very much 
higher figure. In the opinion of his 
correspondent the proprietor of an 
arable farm would have to put the esti- 
mate of damages at 13s. or 14s. an acre, 
being in that case rated on a valuation of 
over 40 times the value of his sporting 
rights. As to his second objection 
to this rating part of ‘the sub-section 
—namely, that proprietors of properties 
of equal value would under it be rated 
at different amounts. A proprietor of 
sporting rights living in a hilly country, 
where there were few turnips and little 
corn to be damaged by hares and rabbits, 
might be in a position to rate his damages 
as nothing, or next to nothing, and he 
would be put down in the valuation roll 
ata very small amount. But another pro- 
prietor in a different locality, possibly 
surrounded by neighbours who preserved 
ground game, and perhaps wishing to 
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preserve a reasonable stock himself, 
would be obliged to rate the damage done 
to crops at a very high figure. It was no 
answer to say that the proprietor in each 
case valued his own property—because 
practically he did not value it. The 
valuation was fixed by his position. 
He did not consider that the other objec- 
tions which had been urged against the 
Bill were tenable; and he entirely ap- 
proved of the transfer of jurisdiction in 
gamecases from the justicestothe sheriffs. 
He had such serious objections to the 
sub-section of Clause 4, to which he 
had referred, and believed it would act 
so injuriously in many respects and so 
unfairly to landed proprietors, that, if 
he thought it could not be amended, or 
would not be withdrawn, he should 
vote against the Bill; but he thought 
he might be allowed to treat it as a 
matter of detail, and that it would be 
discussed injCommittee, and altered in a 
manner consistent with justice. As he 
approved thoroughly of the principles of 
the Bill, he should vote for the second 
reading; and hoped the Government 
would allow it to go to a second reading, 
and that they would give the benefit of 
their assistance in Committee in altering 
any part of it which might be considered 
objectionable. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he heartily congratulated his hon. Friend 
the Member for Linlithgowshire that no 
objections had been taken to his Bill 
except on matters of detail. With regard 
to the remarks of the hon. Baronet who 
had just sat down, some he thought were 
founded upon an exaggerated apprehen- 
sion of the effect of the valuation clause. 
If the object of the Bill was to introduce 
a new Valuation Act, with the view to 
put the valuation of game upon a different 
footing, there might be some objection 
as to the inequality of its operation ; but 
this clause was introduced as a security, 
and he thought an important security, 
for the operation of the clause which was 
one of the main purposes of the Bill. 
Nor did he think it would be right to 
object to the principle of the clause 
because it might act with a certain in- 
equality in respect of pasture land and 
arable land. But, to his mind, there was 
a more forcible objection to the Bill— 
whether it went far enough for a settle- 
ment of the question. Ifthe Bill was so 
weak assome hon. Gentlemen—especially 
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urged, there was no use in going further 
and wasting the time of the ouse in 
passing a measure which would not have 
any practical operation at all. He re- 
gretted that his hon. Friend had not had 
courage enough to face the question of 
hares and rabbits. He had long enter- 
tained the hope that the House might see 
its way to legislate in the direction of ex- 
cepting them from the operation of the 
Game Laws and give tenants a direct 
right to them—especially in the case of 
rabbits, which he regarded as mere ver- 
min. This would be not only in the 
interest of the tenants, but of the land- 
lords also. He thought landlords some- 
times might require some protection 
against their keepers. Rabbits were 
frequently kept up to an_ injurious 
extent that the keepers might make 
a profit of them. He believed, how- 
ever, that it was hopeless in the present 
Parliament to deal with the question 
of ground game. He was not frightened 
by the argument that the Bill interfered 
with freedom of contract. What those 
who wished for any improvement of 
the law contended was, that the abuses 
which had arisen from freedom of 
contract should be checked. All were 
agreed that shooting in moderation was 
not merely unobjectionable to the public, 
but to the tenant-farmers. It was the 
abuse of the thing that they wanted to 
remedy. Then came the question—How 
were they to define excessive preservation ? 
Lord Moncreiff, when Lord Advocate, 
made a proposition that the amount of 
damage might be assessed at any one 
time—either at the beginning of the 
lease or upon the demand of the tenant ; 
and that for anything beyond that he 
should have a right to compensation. 
That was a practical proposal, and one 
deserving of consideration. He thought 
that the point raised by the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) would 
be fatal to any Bill that could be intro- 
duced. No doubt there was danger in 
all our legislation that it might be super- 
seded by the unwillingness of the tenant 
to give offence to his landlord; but he 
did not think they should be deterred 
from legislating on account of those 
fears. In his opinion the present pro- 
posal was better than that of Lord Mon- 
creiff. It proceeded very much upon the 
same principle which Parliament had 
acted upon in enforcing the load-line 
upon ships. There was a great difficulty 
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in determining what was a proper load- 
line, and the principle adopted was that 
the owner of a ship should fix his own 
load-line. This measure proposed that 
there should be a load-line for tenants 
with regard to game. There was, no 
doubt, danger that the load-line would 
be marked too high; but then there 
came in the provision of security— 
namely, that of the liability to be 
assessed. He thought the Bill afforded 
a fair prospect of security. The Bill 
was one well worthy of the consideration 
of the House. He had great hopes that 
it would act well, and he trusted that at 
all events the House would assent to 
the second reading, and consider in 
Committee any objections to matters of 
detail. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
in his opinion the Bill would be inopera- 
tive for the attainment of the objects the 
hon. Member who proposed it had in 
view. His object was the same as his 
own—that of relieving the tenant-farmers 
of Scotland from the grievance from which 
they now suffered, so far as caused 
by hares and rabbits. The hon. Member 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) had frankly stated that 
he considered his Bill to be aninterference 
with the principle of freedom of contract 
for which hon. Members on this side of 
the House had so often contended for, 
and with good reason. The hon. Member 
for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr-Ewing) 
was, he thought, rather too severe upon 
the noble Lord who spoke from the other 
side of the House, when he alluded to 
his speech as being made with reference 
to the hustings. The course which the 
noble Lord the Member for Elginshire 
advocated was one which he practically 
carried out himself, and his object was 
to enact by law that which hs had found 
by practice to be a beneficial arrange- 
ment between landlord and tenant. As 
to there being no Petitions and not much 
anxiety expressed by the tenant-farmers 
in Scotland for a measure of this kind, 
they looked to the Government to bring 
forward a measure that would settle the 
question finally. The late Government 
in two successive years, 1870-71, brought — 
in Bills, and he believed the present Go- 
vernment had intimated a wish to take 
up the question. He ventured to think 
the Bill now before the House would not 
fulfil the expectations of the country or 
of the hon. Member himself. In Clause 4 
it professed to give all that they wished, 
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but the next two lines destroyed that by 
introducing the words ‘‘ unless reserved.” 
The effect of the Bill would be that every 
landlord in Scotland must reserve the 
game on his property, if he wished to 
shoot either a hare or a partridge during 
the whole 19 years of the lease without 
asking his tenant’s permission. If he 
did not put in that reservation the 
tenant would have the sole right, and 
the landlord could not follow a pheasant 
out of his own cover into an adjoining 
turnip field without the tenant’s permis- 
sion. He thought that was not a state 
of things that the landlords were pre- 
pared to accept. There was another 
objection to the Bill. It was the custom 
of many liberal landlords to give their 
tenants free permission to shoot hares 
and rabbits, reserving to themselves the 
winged game. Under this Bill a land- 
lord wishing to continue that arrange- 
ment must of necessity put in his lease 
the amount of damage to be done by the 
hares and rabbits which he gave his 
tenants permission to kill. If he did not 
he could not preserve the winged game. 
The result would be that his liberality 
would cause him to be taxed to the ex- 
tent of the amount of damage that was 
estimated as likely to be done by his 
game. If he put in a nominal amount 
of damage, say l1s., in order that his 
tenants might have the free permis- 
sion they had hitherto enjoyed, the 
result would be that every one of his 
tenants had a legal document in his 
possession by which they could sue him 
for any damage exceeding that nominal 
amount; and in large properties—some 
of them having not less than 1,100 te- 
nants—that would be a most inconve- 
nient power to place in the hands of the 
tenants. Another clause said that the 
lessee should be liable in damages for 
shooting contrary to his contract. The 
damage to the landlord in the case of a 
hare being shot would be the value of the 
hare ; so that the landlord would have to 
sue his tenant for a few shillings in each 
ease. The Bill was not complete, and if 
enacted in its present form would cause 
a great amount of litigation between 
landlord and tenant. It would also be 
most unjust to compel a landlord to pay 
for damage caused by game from the 
property of another landlord. Instead of 
diminishing the bad feeling which, he was 
sorry to say, existed in many parts of 
Scotland, the Bill would increase it ten- 
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fold. The objections to the Bill were, he 
thought, very important, and deserved 
the consideration of the House. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
this question was one of particular im- 
portance to the Highlands ; and to show 
that it was so, he might mention that in 
Inverness and Ross, with which he was 
immediately connected, the valuation of 
lands and heritages was last year about 
£600,000, and of this no less than 
£100,000 was derived from game rents 
alone. Fifty years ago those game rents 
did not exist; they were entirely the 
creation of modern times, and they had 
continued of late steadily to grow, giving 
an increased and increasing area of tax- 
ation. These were the direct advantages 
of the Game Laws; the indirect advan- 
tages were very great also. They had 
sportsmen going to the Highlands and 
spending large sums of money in our 
railways and steamers, and among our 
posting-masters and merchants. In fact, 
he believed that in Scotland alone, 
during the months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, a sum of not less than 
£1,000,000 was spent on or in connec- 
tion with game. This, then, as he had 
said, was a question of great importance 
to Scotland, and especially to the High- 
lands. The Game Laws were attacked 
not only out-of-doors, but within the 
House—for instance directly, as by the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Taylor), 
also indirectly, but no less fatally, by 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay); and connected as they 
were with the Highlands, and feeling 
very much interested in this question, 
they found they had a very good claim 
on the Government to deal with the en- 
tire subject. He was not going to say 
a grievance did not exist. A grievance 
undoubtedly did exist, as had been 
proved by the Committee appointed 
three years ago. Now, there were three 
points discussed before that Committee. 
The first was with regard to deer forests. 
No doubt farmers whose lands were 
bordered by deer forests had good reasons 
for complaining. The Committee re- 
ported in favour of fencing deer forests, 
and as a good deal of injury was done 
by deer, it was high time something 
should be done in the way of giving 
effect to that recommendation. The 


next complaint was in regard to the 
undue preservation of winged game. 
Whatever might be the real causes, 
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there could be no doubt that one was 
due to that unfortunate system of sports- 
men wishing to have great bags. It so 
happened that winged game increased 
to a very great extent, and the farmer 
had good reason to complain. This over- 
preservation of winged game was not 
only bad for the farmers, but it was bad 
for sport itself, being, as was almost 
universally admitted, one of the princi- 
pal causes of disease among game. In 
regard to this matter, he thought that 
the farmers were entitled to more satis- 
factory and summary remedies than 
were at present available. He was quite 
opposed to giving tenants an inalienable, 
or even aconcurrent right to game. He 
was quite satisfied that this concurrent 
right was nothing less than individual 
wrong; but he was quite willing that 
effectual and summary provision should 
be made for making up for the increase 
of winged game, and he thought the 
remedy suggested in the Bill would do 
very much towards satisfying the farmers. 
There only remained another point—a 
very important one—which gave rise to 
nine-tenths of the complaints in regard 
to game in Scotland. That was with 
regard to hares and rabbits. To most 


of true sportsmen that was a matter of 
indifference ; butit was difficult to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion as to what 


to do. So far as he was concerned, he 
thought nothing short of this would do— 
namely, that they should give to the 
tenant the right on arable and low-lying 
pasture grounds to destroy hares and 
rabbits in the fullest and most unre- 
stricted manner. It was impossible, in 
his opinion, to come to any other con- 
clusion. He was against giving the 
tenant a concurrent right to shoot hares 
and rabbits everywhere, and his reason 
was this—that on most of the large 
farms in the Highlands, the arable and 
low pasture lands constituted only a very 
small portion, and if they were giving 
tenants a concurrent right to shoot every- 
where, it would tend to the landlord 
being deprived of the right to let sepa- 
rately his shootings at all; for it would 
be impossible to keep the tenants from 
shooting game at the same time, and 
who, when challenged for being in the 
midst of grouse grounds, could answer 
that they were only shooting mountain 
hares. This question of game was one 
of great importance to the Highlands, 
and it was one that was growing up, 
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and had a very beneficial effect by lead- 
ing to the circulation of money and the 
relief of taxation; and his object was 
simply this—to press on the Government 
to take up this matter, and deal with it 
as a whole in the three directions he had 
indicated. He would support the Bill 
as being a step in the right direction; 
but it would not settle the question of 
the Game Laws in Scotland. It was said 
that it was in consequence of the neglect 
of Scottish business by the late Govern- 
ment that the supporters of the other 
side who were returned from Scotland 
were increased from six to twenty; and 
if the Government desired to show their 
gratitude to their Scottish Conservative 
supporters who in this matter were at 
one with their Liberal brethren, they 
would now, when matters were in a com- 
paratively quiescent state, remove griev- 
ances which, if long delayed, would 
make matters hereafter not so easily 
settled. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he must 
apologize for entering upon this hitherto 
purely Scotch debate; but as he was the 
member of the Committee to which re- 
ference had been made, and who had 
moved that hares as well as rabbits 
should be taken out of the category of 
game, he felt bound to support the Bill. 
He must congratulate the 4 Member 
for Linlithgowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan) on 
his semi-conversion in regard to the sub- 
ject of non-interference with freedom of 
contract. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
now to have arrived at the conclusion 
that if they were to remedy the grievance 
by legislation, they must take from those 
who had the power their right to com- 
mit the grievance. He also congra- 
tulated the hon. Gentleman on letting 
fall from this Bill his friend the poacher. 
In previous years the hon. Gentleman 
had wished to aid the tenant-farmers 
through the poacher; but on the present 
occasion, he was glad to see, he did not 
propose to do so. He should vote for 
the Bill with much satisfaction; but there 
was another Bill to be submitted to the 
House on a future day, which he should 
still more cordially support, and for 
which he claimed the vote of the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department, 
who some years ago had introduced a 
measure based on the same principle. 
When, he might add, an hon. Friend of 
his argued against the interference of 
English Members in the question before 
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the House, as affecting Scotland only, 
he felt disposed to remind him that it 
would be as well that on questions like 
the Burials Bill an hon. Gentleman who 
represented a Scotch constituency should 
not vote against the views of the majo- 
rity of English Members and against his 
own Party. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he should support 
the Bill because, although he could not 
consider it final, it was a step in the 
right direction. Now that the question 
had been so thoroughly considered, he 
had hopes, and he still entertained them, 
that the Government would bring for- 
ward a measure that would be a final 
settlement of this question. There was 
a good deal of nonsense talked about 
the Game Laws, but at the same time a 
very great grievance existed ; for there 
could be no doubt that both in England 
and Scotland the farmers suffered heavy 
losses from the destruction committed by 
hares and rabbits, and it was certainly 
time that something should be done to 

rotect them. The 4th clause of the 

ill proposed, in effect, to assimilate the 
law of England and Scotland in respect 
of the rights of the occupier, giving to 
the occupier the right to the game; , 
in practice, that was never carried out. 

1m WILLIAM EDMONSTONE said, 
that as the hon. Member for Linlith- 
gowshire had introduced some obvious 
modifications into his present Bill, he 
was prepared to support the second read- 
ing. They had heard a great deal said 
about the damage done by hares and 
rabbits, and it sometimes seemed to be 
thought that Tory rabbits eat more than 
Whig rabbits. He did not mean to say 
that no evil was caused by rabbits, but 
he did say that more damage was done 
by rats than by either hares or rabbits. 
He believed the hon. Gentleman was 
willing to do all that was possible to 
meet the views of all parties, and under 
those circumstances would not oppose 
the second reading of his Bill. 

GeveraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, it was a misfortune for any country 
to have two important classes like the 
landowners and tenant-farmers in a po- 
sition of antagonism such as they were 
in Scotland. This dissension being 


mainly owing to the unfair protection 
given to game preservers, he hoped, 
therefore, the Government would take 
up the question of a reform in the Pro- 
tectionist Laws ; and if they did not, he 
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should give his support to the present 
Bill. e did not think the Bill was 
altogether sufficient to redress the griev- 
ance so reasonably urged by the farmers 
against the injury done to the crops by 
protected game, but it was a step in the 
right direction, and he would support it, 
trusting thatit would give some peace and 
quiet to Scotland. He agreed with the 
hon.Member for Inverness (Mr. Mackin- 
tosh) that the great evil to be provided 
against was the over-preservation of 
winged game. The farmers in general 
were far from being unfavourable to 
landowners having that fair degree of 
sport in the field which made residence 
in Scotland enjoyable. It was the over- 
doing of the game preservation which 
excited farmers against all Game Laws. 
This evil was largely swelled by game 
preserves being rented to persons uncon- 
nected with the land, and by owners of 
lands keeping up great heads of game 
for sale, and which were reared on the 
crops of farmers. These crying evils 
ought to be stopped, and landlords who 
dealt in game should not escape the 
small licence levied on other dealers in 
game. No doubt there were defects in 
the Bill—for example, it took no account 
of the great damage which was done by 
game to farms adjoining lands belonging 
to other proprietors, and some remedy 
ought to be provided for this omission 
as well as for other defects. He would 
support the Bill, believing it would do 
some good; but it would be better to 
abolish the whole of the Game Laws 
than to allow the present heartburnings 
to continue. 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
that the game question had agitated 
Scotland for many years past, and at 
election times had occasioned consider- 
able difficulty. He believed, however, 
that the evil was rapidly curing itself. 
Anyone who was acquainted with shoot- 
ings in Scotland 10 years ago would tell 
them the change that had taken place. 
They would not find one rabbit now to 
every 20 found 10 years ago. The hon. 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) said the question 
was a very disagreeable one in the North 
of Scotland. Speaking for the South 
he (Sir Graham Montgomery) could say 
that landowners had been for some time 
dealing in a more liberal spirit than for- 
merly with their tenants in the matter 
of game preserving. As to the pro- 
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position to put the law on the same 
footing as in England, he did not think 
it would do much for the tenant; but so 
far as it assimilated the laws of the two 
countries, it was a step in the right di- 
rection. His main objection to the Bill 
was that it did not follow the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee, pre- 
sided over by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. Several things which were in the 
Bill were not recommended by their Re- 
port, and especially the one embodied in 
the 4th clause: but the objections to that 
clause had been so freely discussed that 
it was unnecessary to say more. As to the 
question of compensation, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfar (Mr. J. W. Barclay) said 
the tenants were not in favour of com- 
pensation. In fact, they did not believe 
in compensation. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY explained that 
what he intended to say was that the 
farmers would not accept the proposal 
in this Bill as to compensation as a set- 
tlement of the question. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
it had always appeared to him that some 
easy and simple mode of assessing the 
compensation to the tenant for the injury 
done by game, would be the best mode 
of settling the Game Law difficulty. 
That, he knew, was the opinion of Lord 
Moncreiff, who so long ably filled the 
office of Lord Advocate. He thought 
the clauses of the Bill which provided 
for damages and arbitration excellent. 
As to the provision that ‘the jurisdiction 
in Game Law cases should be removed 
from the Justices to the Sheriffs, he was 
aware that the Scottish Chamber of 
Commerce made a strong point of that ; 
but he could never see how that con- 
cerned the tenant-farmers very much; 
and so far as the poachers were con- 
cerned, he did not think they would care 
much whether their cases were tried by 
the Justices or the Sheriff: but so long 
as the Justices in England decided poach- 
ing cases, it would be something like a 
slur and a stigma on the Justices of Scot- 
land if they were deprived of their juris- 
diction. As to the Bill before the House, 
his vote would be determined by what he 
heard in reply. If the hon. Member 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) was disposed to with- 
draw the clause affecting freedom of con- 
tract, or if he consented to refer his Bill 
to a Select Committee, he (Sir Graham 
Montgomery) proposed to give him his 
vote; but if he did not have some indi- 
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cations of the hon. Member’s views in 
regard to those two matters, he should 
be obliged to oppose the second reading, 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he entirely 
agreed with the preceding speakers, that 
it was high time that something should 
be done to remedy the evils inflicted by 
the Game Laws; but to his belief the 
only real solution of the question was 
to abolish those laws altogether. The 
abolition of cumulative penalties for 
game offences was very necessary ; and 
however long the Game Laws existed 
there could be no difference of opinion 
as to the necessity of modifying the ex- 
isting cumulative system of punish- 
ments. He thought the whole subject 
was well worth the attention of the 
the Home Secretary with a view to re- 
form. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that if 
the third section of the fourth clause 
restricting freedom of contract were with- 
drawn he thought the Bill might be 
accepted, for it contained several useful 
provisions. The proposal to transfer the 
jurisdiction in poaching cases from the 
Justices to the Sheriff was very judicious; 
for although beyond doubt the Justices 
were actuated by no other motive than 
to discharge their duties impartially, the 
people of Scotland considered the pre- 
sent system a grievance; and it would 
add much to the value of the tribunal in 
other respects if this invidious juris- 
diction were withdrawn from it. The 
House had now been waiting for two 
years in the expectation that the Go- 
vernment might be induced to deal with 
the question, and when a Bill came 
before them of the moderate character 
of that of the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgowshire, the House ought to take 
into consideration that it had been 
spared the trouble of finding a solution 
of the existing difficulties. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Peeblesshire (Sir 
Graham Montgomery) said that he did 
not altogether approve of this Bill, be- 
cause it did not contain all the recom- 
mendations made by the Select Com- 
mittee. Now, one reason why he (Mr. 
M. Stewart) approved the Bill was that 
it contained so many of those recom- 
mendations. He found that the Bill did 
attempt to assimilate the law of Scotland 
to that of England in giving the tenant 
prima facie a right in the game. It also 
proposed to settle disputes by summary 
process; and by transferring the juris- 
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diction from the Justices of the Peace to 
the Sheriffs, who, he need hardly tell 
English Members, corresponded with 
County Court Judges in England. Again, 
it attempted to settle disputes as to com- 
pensation by arbitration. That was a 
very valuable provision. Now, although 
this could not be termed in any degree a 
complete Bill, yet it offered a solu- 
tion of a great difficulty now felt 
by tenants who might be unwilling to 
oppose their landlords, and who yet 
felt their interests too deeply involved. 
They could now say that they had a 
claim sanctioned by Act of Parliament ; 
and would settle it without litigation by 
the means provided by the Act. He 
hoped the Government would give the 
Bill of his hon. Friend their favourable 
consideration, at all events to the extent 
of giving it a second reading; and if 
there were any clauses distasteful to 
them, he had no doubt that with the 
majority at their back they would in 
Committee be able to amend them in 
any way they thought fit. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, in his opinion, 
the question of the Game Laws was one 
of such importance that he thought it 
could only be properly dealt with by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, and he con- 
curred, therefore, in appealing to the 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
bench to adopt the suggestion that had 
come from their own side as well as from 
this, that they should take up the mo- 
derate Bill now under consideration and 
deal with this question. The excitement 
on the subject was very great in certain 
districts, and from his own experience, 
in the cultivation and management of 
land, he would say that the sooner it was 
settled the better. This Bill, he thought, 
would give satisfaction to the farmers 
of Scotland for a long time to come. 
But though he should support the Bill 
he must not be supposed to be pledged 
to all its details. He could not agree to 
the sub-sections attached to the 4th 
clause, inasmuch as he could not ap- 
prove of anything which interfered with 
the freedom of contract. Then, while he 
thought it desirable that the laws of the 
two countries should be assimilated, 
where it could be done with reference to 
the circumstances of the people, their 
wishes, and their position, he did not 
think that it was desirable, when they 
were seeking to assimilate the laws of 
Scotland to those of Englandin relation to 
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game, thatthey should introduceasystem 
which was unknown in England, and 
engraft that upon their Scottish system. 
He hoped his hon. Friend the Member 
for Linlithgowshire would be willing to 
modify any of the sub-sections or other 
parts of the Bill in a way which did not 
militate against its general principles. 
He approved of the provision which 
conferred upon the tenant-farmers the 
right to kill hares and rabbits. As 
regarded sub-section 3 of Clause 4 he 
thought there would be difficulty in carry- 
ing it out, because it seemed in direct 
contravention of the provisions of the 
Valuation Act of Scotland. He heartily 
approved of the proposal that the juris- 
diction in game cases should be trans- 
ferred from the Justices of the Peace to 
Sheriffs ; but in so saying he did not in- 
tend to throw the slightest slur upon the 
administration of justice by the Justices 
of the Peace. If the Bill had proposed to 
donothing more than to assimilate the law 
of Scotland to the law of England, and 
to confer upon tenants the right to kill 
hares and rabbits on the land in their 
possession, and to transfer the jurisdic- 
tion from the Justices of the Peace to 
Sheriffs, he should say it would be a 
very useful measure, and he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would assent to the 
second reading in order that it might be 
amended in Committee in those points 
which appeared to require consideration. 

Mr. STORER hoped that the Govern- 
ment might be induced to bring forward 
a comprehensive measure on the sub- 
ject, which should apply equally to Eng- 
Jand as to Scotland. No one was more 
anxious than he that the farmers should 
have a cheap, easy, and effective remedy 
against any inordinate quantity of game 
which might exist on their farms; but 
he failed to see how the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Linlithgow would meet the 
ease; because in numerous instances 
already it was the farmers themselves 
who, by agreeing to certain leases with- 
out stipulation as to the quantity of 
game that should be upon the land, 
put themselves out of any remedy in 
that particular. It was provided by 
the third sub-section of the 4th clause 
that there should be set forth in 
the lease that most invidious arrange- 
ment that the amount of damage agreed 
upon to be done only to the crops of 
the lessee should be exactly defined. 
Why, how was it possible that such a 
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definition could be made, or if it were 
made, how could it possibly be adhered 
to? This, he contended, would lead to 
inevitable and constant disagreement be- 
tween landlord and tenant. He saw a 
greater degree of common sense and 
justice between landlord and tenant in 
the Bill, which he understood was pre- 
a by the noble Lord the Member 
or Elginshire (Viscount Macduff). As 
to the jurisdiction of Justices in poaching 
cases, it was well known that they never 
sat in cases in which they were them- 
selves interested. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, that being 
of opinion that the Game Laws were 
altogether bad, injurious, and unjust, 
and that there was no practical remedy 
for the evils arising from them except 
their entire abolition, he had felt some 
little difficulty in deciding whether he 
should vote for the Bill, or walk out of 
the House and give no vote at all. 
Under it the landlord and the tenant 
were to make some arrangement as to 
the basis of destruction of the people’s 
food, which these wild animals should 
be allowed to destroy. He had, there- 
fore, felt a difficulty about voting for the 
Bill, lest he should be thereby making 


himself an assenting party to a sort of 


immoral bargain. No doubt, the de- 
struction of crops might be to some 
extent diminished under the Bill, which 
would also recognize that the House of 
Commons were alive to the importance 
of the question, and were willing to do 
some—though it might be infinitesimal 
—justice in regard to it. Then the oc- 
cupier was to be allowed, under certain 
circumstances, to kill hares and rabbits 
without being liable to take out either 
gun or game licence. Well, what an 
amount of dishonesty and evasion that 
would give riseto! The occupier would 
not take out a game licence, but he 
would go upon the land and shoot any- 
thing that came within the level of his 
gun. This illustrated the sort of mis- 
chief they were sure to tumble into with 
small measures like the present. He 
supposed that they should hear from the 
Government during the debate what 
were their intentions with respect to the 
Game Laws. They had avowed their 
determination not to address themselves 
to measures of organic change, but to give 
their attention to measures of social inte- 
rest. The Committee presided over by the 
right hon, Gentleman the present First 
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Lord of the Admiralty had made a very 
elaborate Report, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had promised to bring in a 
Bill; but hitherto he had not done so. 
Could the House imagine any question 
of greater interest or importance to which 
they might have addressed themselves? 
There were two practical advantages, he 
frankly acknowledged, to be gained from 
the passing of the Bill; one was the 
putting an end to the injustice involved 
in cumulative penalties, and the other 
was the getting rid of the anomaly of 
the jurisdiction in these cases being 
given to the county magistracy. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite asked what did it 
matter by one a poacher was con- 
demned? That was rather begging the 
question; it was hardly a principle re- 
cognized in the ordinary customs of 
English law, that in the same person 
should be the attributes of prosecutor, 
judge, and executioner. He had heard 
it said before that Justices never exer- 
cised jurisdiction in their own cases, and 
he was reminded of the words he once 
heard uttered in that House upon that 
point. Certainly they did not; they re- 
tired when their own case was brought 
before the bench, in the Christian hope 
that those they left behind them would 
deal with poachers on their land even as 
they themselves would deal with poachers 
on other men’s land. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he came down to 
the House in the hope that the character 
of the Bill was such that he should be 
able cordially to support the second 
reading and assist in promoting a satis- 
factory settlement of this question as 
between landlord and tenant. He was 
under the impression that the principle 
of the Bill was the same as that embo- 
died in a measure brought in some time 
ago by the late Lord Advocate—namely, 
the establishment in Scotland of a pre- 
sumption in favour of the tenant in the 
matter of the possession of game, as it 
now wasin England. That presumption 
was now in favour of the landlord, game 
being in Scotland the property of the 
landlord, while in England it was the 
property of the tenant. It was said that 
that would do nothing for the tenant. 
That he disputed. At present if a tenant 
in Scotland wanted to get any control 
over the game, he had to go to the land- 
lord and endeavour to make the best 
bargain he could; whereas in England 
the case was the reverse—here the law 
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recognized the occupier as the owner, 
and it was the landlord who by his 
agreement asked the tenant to give up 
a property which the law vested in him. 
The two things, therefore, were totally 
distinct, and if by law they were to make 
this change they would place the tenant 
in Seotland in a better position to make 
a bargain with his landlord, because he 
would then be placed in possession of a 
thing to be bargained for. [4 laugh. ] 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford might sneer. He was 
very strong on these questions of con- 
tract, and he was ‘‘the real farmer’s 
friend ;’? but when the Government of 
which he was a Member, with a majority 
of 120, which had revolutionized the 
Church in Ireland, and established ex- 
traordinary principles in dealing with 
land in that country, came to grapple 
with this question, all they found they 
could do with it was to give the tenants 
a greater power to contract; they also 
gave the tenant a speedy and cheap 
mode of obtaining redress when the 
landlord departed from his bargain. He 
maintained that when the Legislature 
had done those two things, it had done 
all it could fairly accomplish in the mat- 
ter. But he found that that was not the 
principle of the Bill of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Linlithgow. His hon. 
Friend said that his Bill had three prin- 
ciples—namely, the transference of the 
jurisdiction from the Justices to the 
Sheriffs ; the putting an end to cumula- 
tive penalties; and, lastly, providing a 
new mode of valuing the damage done 
by game. As regarded the first principle, 
it was based on the assumption that the 
Justices would not do justice if they had 
an interest in the property in question. 
That assumption, however, went a great 
deal further—it went to the length that 
no man ought to sit in judgment in cases 
where the property involved was of the 
character of property in which he was 
himself interested. Thus a Chief Jus- 
tice ought not to try a man for stealing 
silver spoons, his Lordship being pro- 
bably interested in that description of 
property. This question of an be as 
magistracy was a great question, which 
ought not to be dealt with in this way, 
but ought to be looked upon as a whole. 
If it were thought desirable to substitute 
for unpaid magistrates stipendiary ma- 
gistrates, let that be done in every in- 
stance, and not confined to one portion 
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of the Kingdom and to one particular 
class of cases. As regarded cumulative 
penalties on poaching, it was not the 
first time that his hon. Friend had ap- 
peared as “‘ the poacher’s friend.”” He 
observed that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not present; but it was for 
him to say whether a man who could be 
punished under one description of offence 
was not to be punished for a breach of 
the Excise laws as well. Those were mat- 
ters which might fairly be considered in 
Committee. But he now came to what 
he believed to be the real principle of 
the Bill, and that was interference with 
freedom of contract. By the 4th clause, 
8rd section, it was the tenant and the 
landlord who were to decide between 
themselves what should be set down as 
the value of the game on the land, and 
that was to be deducted from the rent. 
Now, where two men wanted the same 
farm, the protection which that clause 
gave to the tenant was absolutely illu- 
sory. He would assume that the clause 
passed, and that the two Conservatives 
who supported this Bill, the hon. Mem- 
bers for Dumbartonshire and Stirling- 
shire, wanted a farm of his. They took 
one, and they deducted 1s. for the game 
over the whole farm. How were they 
to prevent that? The House in this 
matter was asked to take a step which 
would prove illusory, and afford no pro- 
tection to the farmer, while it would be 
cutting at the root of a very great and 
sound principle. He confessed that, 
like St. Paul, he was born free, and he 
wished to die a free man. By that he 
meant that the great inheritance they 
had was that free Englishmen and full- 
grown sane men in their bargains with 
each other should not be treated as if 
they were children and interfered with 
by the State. This principle had been 
accepted by the State, which had made 
exceptions in the matter of contract— 
it watched over women and children, 
minors and lunatics; and in dealing with 
Merchant Shipping and in the Factory 
Acts the principle was extended still fur- 
ther to the protection of life and limb. 
But in ordinary dealings by contract in 
matters of property, whether it were in 
funds, shares, or any other description 
of property, the State had not as yet 
broken through that broad line of de- 
mareation, and he hoped and trusted it 
never would. If there was one thing 
more than another which placed the 
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present Government in power, it was 
their resolve to put their foot firmly 
down on this question and to say—‘“‘ We 
will not have this State interference with 
freedom of contract.” It was amusing 
to find two Conservative Members (Mr. 
Orr-Ewing and Sir William Edmonstone), 
one of whom had placed his name on 
the back of the Bill, trying to prove to 
their own consciences and to this House 
that the Bill did not propose to interfere 
with freedom of contract, or represent- 
ing the interference as so small that 
they were like the prostitute who pleaded 
the smallness of her child. But this 
plea was torn from them by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Aberdeenshire 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) and the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read), who welcomed the Bill be- 
cause they saw in it the principle for 
which they had so anxiously striven 
—namely, the interference of the State 
in matters of contract between land- 
lord and tenants. One word on the 
general question of the Game Laws. 
Hon. Gentlemen urged that game de- 
stroyed the food of the people, and said 
that they intended to vote for this Bill. 
But when another Bill was before the 
House in relation to commons, those 
same Gentlemen said it was essential 
that those commons should be préserved. 
‘« We are independent,” they urged, ‘‘of 
England for a supply of food for the 
people. We can import what food we 
want, and therefore can afford to devote 
these waste spaces to affording recrea- 
tion to the people.” He would leave 
those hon. Gentlemen to reconcile those 
two arguments. He remembered on a 
former occasion a late Member of the 
House (Mr. R. Dalglish), referring to 
the ground game question, saying to 
him in the Lobby, ‘It is all very well 
for you to talk, but we are not going to 
give up hare soup.” No doubt the hare 
soup question was a very great question. 
Any hon. Gentleman who sat on the 
Committee on the subject of Game Laws 
knew that something like 30,000,000 of 
rabbits alone were consumed in this 
country every year for food, while a 
great quantity were imported; and be- 
sides concerning the food of the people, 
the subject was connected with their in- 
dustry. The skins of hares and rabbits 
formed the staple of a great trade—they 
were worked up into silk hats; and he 
should not be surprised if the silk hats 
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of the hon. Gentlemen who sat around 
him were formed in a great measure of 
those skins. It was his intention to 
move the rejection of the Bill; but he 
wished to ask the hon. Member (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) if he would withdraw the 8rd 
section of the 4th clause, which dealt 
with freedom of contract, if he (Lord 
Elcho) withdrew his Amendment. The 
question was a much larger one than 
was commonly supposed, and it was not 
desirable to break through the great 
principle of freedom of contract. By 
way of merely giving himself a Jocus 
standi in case of the hon. Member re- 
fusing his suggestion, he should move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.””—(Lord Elcho.) 


Smr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he had not had the privilege of listening 
to his noble Friend for some time, and the 
last time when he had heard him was 
on a different occasion from the present. 
It was on an occasion when he appeared 
in the position with which he taunted 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire as ‘the farmer’s 
Friend.”” Unless he was mistaken, it 
was only last year the noble Lord made 
a speech at Haddington—a most interest- 
ing speech—and his noble Friend then 
cautioned his audience against ‘‘ lawyer- 
drawn leases” —and this was the hon. 
Gentleman who now said—‘“‘ Beware of 
interfering with freedom of contract,” 
because by perfect freedom of contract 
the landlord would be enabled to preserve 
as much game as he pleased. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he was sorry to 
interfere ; but as his hon. Friend seemed 
about to base an argument on the point, 
he might be allowed to say that the state- 
ment was absolutely without foundation. 
It was quite true he (Lord Elcho) did 
make a speech, being in the chair at an 
agricultural dinner in his county. After 
showing what wonderful discoveries there 
had been in chemistry—after pointing 
out that, instead of the ordinary rotation 
in crops, it would be found that by try- 
ing land in a certain chemical way they 
could get additional crops of barley, he 
said the leases, as affected cultivated 
land, formed a matter for consideration. 
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it was evident that his noble Friend 
did not approve of lawyer - drawn 
leases. 

Lorp ELCHO: Not of their terms. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER was 
prepared to deal with the question of 
contract, and was not the least afraid to 
meet his noble Friend on that point. 
With respect to the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Linlithgow, he admitted 
there was a good deal of good in it. 
All those provisions to which his noble 
Friend had referred were good. The as- 
similation of the law of Scotland in this 
matter to that of England was good. 
The removal of the jurisdiction from 
the Magistrates to the Sheriffs was good ; 
the simple method of compensation for 
damage done by game was good. The 
objection he had to the Bill was that it 
was so weak. It did not go far enough. 
To pleasethe hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read) it must have gone 
further. They had had some very curious 
statements made in the course of the 
debate by hon. Gentlemen whose names 
were on the back of the Bill. Thehon. 
Baronet the Member for Lanarkshire 
said—‘‘ My only objection to the Bill is 
with reference to Section 3 of Clause 4.” 
But that was the only part of the Bill 
which was worth a farthing, in his (Sir 
Robert Anstruther’s) opinion. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE: My 
speech was strongly in favour of the 
sub-section of Clause 4. I said it was 
the very back-bone of the Bill. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER: 
Well, that was still more satisfactory 
for his case, because his noble Friend 
opposite was afraid of the horrible con- 
sequences that were to ensue from the 
sub-section. But here was an hon. Mem- 
ber of great experience in landed estates 
who said—‘‘ By all means let us have 
the sub-section. It is the back-bone of 
the Bill.” That was very satisfactory. 
The hon. Member was moderate in all 
his opinions, and was deserving of the 
confidence of the House. The name of 
the hon. Member for Perthshire (Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell) was also on 
the back of the Bill. He trusted that 
the Government would deal with the 
question and pass part of the Bill. He 
(Sir Robert Anstruther) would like to 
ask him what was the part of the Bill 
he would like to be passed, and what 
part dropped? Perhaps he would say, 
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if he were in the House—“ Pass all those 
parts of the Bill to which I have referred, 
but kindly drop out the sub-section of 
Clause 4.” Why, that was the very 
kernel of the whole measure. It was 
now 10 minutes past 4, and not a sound 
had been uttered from the Treasury 
bench. He sincerely sympathized with 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side, be- 
cause even now they did not know which 
way they were going to vote. He might 
go further, and express a great doubt 
if the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department knew what he was 
going todo. He did not refer to the 
Secretary of State; he always knew his 
own mind. But he had commiserated 
the Under Secretary for the last two 
hours and a-half—he was very sorry for 
him. But he supposed they would know 
his opinion in the course of a few 
minutes, and it was quite possible that 
he had been waiting to hear his (Sir 
Robert Anstruther’s) speech. If his 
statement had the slightest effect on 
the hon. Gentleman’s opinion he should 
feel proud. But in what a position 
did it place his hon. Friend who 
had brought in the Bill. He did not 
know up to this very moment whe- 
ther the child of his affection was to 
be strangled or emasculated. As soon, 
however, as the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite got their orders, they would know 
whether it was to be strangled or not. If 
it was strangled, he should be sorry for 
the Scotch Tories. They had made use 
of the question on the hustings, and had 
doubtless brought all the pressure they 
could to bear on the front bench, in the 
hope of getting rid, once for all, of the 
election difficulty. If the Bill were 
strangled, what would happen? They 
had demanded redress ; they had kneeled 
to the Secretary of State. He felt for 
the hon. Member for Peeblesshire, who 
so plaintively alluded to the state of 
matters in Peeblesshire. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Dumbartonshire took 
exception to the remarks of the noble 
Viscount the Member for Elgin, because 
he had said that a Scotch Tory was a 
compound animal. If the Government 
had decided that the second reading 
should be allowed they had discreetly 
put up his noble Friend (Lord Elcho) to 
propose the Amendment. If his hon. 
Friend the Member for Linlithgow were 
so unwise as to accept the alternative of 
withdrawing the clause that related to 
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freedom of contract, the Government 
would accept the Bill, and it would pass 
with its most valuable provisions left. 
What a position his hon. Friend (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) would then be in! His noble 
Friend (Lord Elcho) talked about being 
a free man, and about St. Paul, to whom 
he compared himself, with, he must say, 
a little self-consciousness. There were 
few people who had a greater regard 
for his noble Friend than he (Sir Robert 
Anstruther) had. He had many most 
estimable qualities, he was an amiable 
gentleman whom nobody could help but 
esteem ; but his warmest friend, if asked 
to give a description of him, would, he 
thought, have stopped short of St. Paul. 
If his noble Friend showed him that 
the parties contracting did so upon 
perfectly equal terms, and without 
doing injury to a third person who 
could not help himself, then he would 
sit down. The noble Lord drew pic- 
tures of the Scottish farmers being 
treated like lunatics, or minors, and so 
on. He (Sir Robert Anstruther) be- 
lieved the state of the case in Scotland 
to be this. Under the law of hypothec 
the demand for farms was so unwhole- 
somely stimulated that the farmer could 
not contract on equal terms with his 
landlord. Every hon. Member in that 
House knew that the law of hypothec 
gave the landlord an immense advan- 
tage in dealing with his tenant. Why? 
Because it allowed him to put a tenant 
on a farm, knowing that in the event of 
any failure of the tenant the landlord 
could protect himself, but all the other 
creditors must go to the wall. If the 
law of hypothec were abolished, then 
his noble Friend would be right. But 
did the contract entered into between 
those parties affect only themselves ? 
There was the case of the hares and rab- 
bits, reserved between the landlord and 
tenant, going through the fences, and 
destroying the crops of a farmer who 
had nothing to do with preservation at 
all. He should vote for the second 
reading, because he thought it in many 
respects a good Bill—his only complaint 
was that it did not go far enough—he 
said he had made out a case in which 
they might interfere with freedom of con- 
tract. The principle of interference with 
freedom of contract could not be so dan- 
gerous, because it had been put into a 
Bill by the Under Secretary, in whom 
he might say he had complete confidence. 


Sir Robert Anstruther 
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It was true that he had since gone from 
the Opposition to the Treasury Bench; 
but he did not think the hon. Gentleman 
was one to refuse when in power what 
he had promised when out in the cold. 
On the 19th February, 1872, the Bill 
was introduced, and it contained these 
words— 


“An occupier of land shall be subjected to 
any of the restrictions hereafter to be specified 
in any lease or any agreement to which he is 


party.” 


These had reference to allowing the land- 
land to shoot winged game and the shoot- 
ing of animals out of season— 


“An occupier of land shall be entitled at all 
times to pursue, take, and kill hares and rab- 
bits on such land without being liable to any 
forfeiture, action, suit, prosecution, or proceed- 
ing in any covenant, reservation, grant, or 
agreement with the owner, or with any other 
person to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Then it could not be so very bad. It 
would be interesting to know the line 
which the Secretary of State would take. 
He would ask him to do something in 
the matter. He wished he would try to 
settle it in the interests of both land- 
lord and tenant, to settle it upon equit- 
able terms, and, if possible, to do it so 
that it should not be opened for many 
years. 

Mr. GREENE begged to assure the 
hon. Member for Linlithgowshire that 
the farmers of England were strongly 
opposed to any interference with the 
freedom of contract. Any such inter- 
ference would be most mischievous. The 
farmers of England were able to make 
their own contracts, and did not require 
to be treated like children. He did not 
see why the landlords and tenants should 
not be allowed to make their own con- 
tracts, for their interests were in- 
separable; and a landlord who allowed 
his tenant’s crop to be injured by ground 
game was doing an injury to himself. 
Unless, therefore, the hon. Member con- 
sented to withdraw sub-section 3 of 
Clause 4, as suggested by the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire, 
he hoped the Bill would be rejected. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
I am certain the House will bear with 
me for a moment while I say one or two 
words, before I deal with the Bill, in 
reference to the amusing speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Fife (Sir 
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Robert Anstruther). The hon. Baronet 
has brought against me what might be 
interpreted, if I did not know his tho- 
roughly good intention, as a grave 
charge. He wonders whether I am pre- 

ared to assert that, sitting upon this 
es I change my opinion as rapidly 
as some people he says change theirs. 
What are the real facts of the case? In 
1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872 it seemed to 
be the fashion for hon. Members on 
both sides of the House to inundate 
the floor of the House with measures 
connected with the difficult question 
of the Game Laws. I, perhaps, as a 
young man, fancied I was wiser than 
I was, and I fancied I could con- 
tribute to the list of measures. I had 
long been convinced—and it is my con- 
viction at the present moment—that this 
is a question which is not worth all the 
agitation and trouble and ill-will which 
are produced by it. I have long be- 
lieved that if we could in any way deal 
with ‘this question satisfactorily to the 
landlord and tenant, we should do much 
to promote agricultural welfare, and I 
was rash enough to suppose that that 
Bill of mine might have contributed to 
that result. But all these Bills met 
with the same fate. They were all—as 
perhaps they deserved—rejected by the 
House, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee which sat for two years. I be- 
lieve not only my eyes, but the eyes of 
a great many of these amateur legis- 
lators on this subject, were very mate- 
rially opened by the evidence given 
before the Committee. I am glad, 
therefore, of this opportunity to make 
my ample confession to the House 
that the evidence did convince me that 
my younger views on this question had, 
to that extent, been erroneous. I think 
the hon. Member for Linlithgowshire 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) has deserved well of the 
House in regard to this measure by his 
evident desire to come to a satisfactory 
solution of the question. He shows that 
desire by giving up many of those 
notions—I will not say principles— 
which he had formed upon the question, 
and which he saw were antagonistic to 
the opinions of hon. Members on this 
side of the House. I will ask the House 
to consider whether we should practically 
be doing that which I believe we are all 
anxious to do—that is, to arrive at a 
practical settlement of the question—if 
we adopt this Bill as it has been pre- 
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sented to us. We heard in the course 
of the discussion the hon. Member for 
South Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke) object to the Bill because it would 
not settle the question, and almost all 
the Members who got up in the early 
part of the debate stated that while they 
objected to the Bill as not going far 
enough, they would vote for the Bill 
because it was a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE ex- 
plained that he did not say that the Bill 
would not settle the question, but that 
he should have had more confidgnce in 
it if it had gone further. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
At any rate, there were many hon. Mem- 
bers who had said that the Bill as it 
stood was only a step in the right direc- 
tion. I remember that argument was 
often used in olden times with regard to 
other measures, and I cannot think that 
it is a sound way of dealing with a great 
question like this by tampering with it 
in this way. Will the House think that 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) would accept this Bill as a 
solution of the question? We shall 
have, as soon as this Bill passes, a repe- 
tition of the Wild Animals Bill, and the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) will never be satisfied with any 
Bill that does not protect those whom 
he calls the people, but whom I call 
poachers. I do think there are objec- 
tions to this Bill—to many parts of 
it— which, perhaps, have not been 
brought to the knowledge of the hon. 
Member who introduced it. It has been 
said in favour of the measure that it 
assimilates the law with regard to the 
property of game in Scotland to that 
which exists in England. But what 
would happen if this Bill passed? Why 
you would have in Scotland two distinct 
laws at the same time as to the pro- 
perty in game. On those farms which 
are let under any agreement from 
year to year you would have the game 
vested in the landlords as at present; 
whereas in regard to any land leased 
after the passing of this Bill, the game 
would be vested in the tenant. That 
is one objection which I see to this 
Bill. I am quite in accord with the 
hon. Member in wishing to see the law 
of England and Scotland assimilated ; 
but I would like to see a more complete 
assimilation than is proposed in this 
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Bill. Now in regard to the 4th clause 
of this Bill, which has been so much 
objected to. Either the clause is utterly 
illusory, or it is a great interference with 
freedom ofcontract. Alandlord may agree 
to let his farm at a certain agricultural 
rent, and set out the amount of damage— 
say at 1s.—which the tenant is to suffer 
by the preservation of game. He may 
at the same time make the tenant sign 
a stamped agreement that he will not 
proceed against his landlord for any 
further amount, and thus your Bill 
would be rendered utterly nugatory. It 
may b6 said that the Courts of Law 
would hold such an agreement to be in- 
valid; but in that case you come on the 
horns of your dilemma, and must admit 
that the Bill would be a real interference 
with freedom of contract. There are 
other cases in which the object you have 
in view might under the Bill be easily 
evaded. I think that if we deal with 
matters of this sort—if we deal even as 
the 12th clause proposes to do with the 
transfer of jurisdiction from the county 
Magistrates to the Sheriffs—we ought 
only to do so after very great considera- 
tion. I am not prepared to say that the 


arguments in favour of such a change 


may not be very great. I know that 
before the Committee, to which I have 
already alluded, a great deal of evidence 
was given on the subject, and from my 
experience as a magistrate I must say I 
should be only too happy to see cases of 
this sort taken away from their jurisdic- 
tion. But if that is to be done it should 
be done generally, and we should not 
allow the magistrates of Scotland to sup- 
pose a slur was passed on them by de- 
priving them of a jurisdiction which was 
still allowed to their brethren on the 
other side of the border. Beyond these 
things, I think it may be very fairly 
urged that this Bill is to a certain extent 
an interference with the rating law of 
Scotland, because under this Bill you 
would allow any landlord practically to 
set out his own rateable value. There 
is another point in this Bill which re- 
quires very great consideration, and that 
is the clause which proposes to do away 
with the Excise and gun licences so far 
as the tenants and the people they cer- 
tify to be their employés are concerned. 
If the gun licences and game certificates 
are wrong in principle it may be a very 
good ground for altering the law; but 
to exempt only a few individuals from 
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its operation would open the door to a 
great of evasion. I have shown that 
this Bill does interfere with freedom of 
contract, and that it possesses other 
defects; but, at the same time, there 
are points in the measure to which I 
give my own adhesion. Therefore, if 
the hon. Member would accept the 
challenge made to him by the noble 
Lord on this side of the House (Lord 
Elcho), and would withdraw the 3rd 
section of the 4th clause, I should 
not be prepared to oppose the second 
reading, on the understanding that the 
other clauses would have to be amended 
in Committee. But, on the whole, I 
think the hon. Member would best 
advance the interests he has in view 
by withdrawing the present Bill alto- 
gether. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN, in reply, said, he 
must remind the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), who 
to-day so strongly denounced interference 
with contract, that the Bill introduced 
three or four years ago—the Mines 
Regulation Bill—of which the noble 
Lord was a foster-father, went much 
further in the direction of interference 
with contract than the present Bill did. 
The noble Lord took the full-grown 
miners under his protection, and com- 
pelled the Legislature to make their 
contracts for them ; but he neglected the 
poor tenants of Scotland, whose crops 
on which they depended were destroyed 
by the landlords’ preservation of game. 
As he had said before, nobody was more 
opposed as a general principle to inter- 
ference with freedom of contract than 
himself, and he maintained that there 
was only a semblance of such inter- 
ference in the provisions of this Bill. 
If those who opposed his proposal on 
that head would undertake in Committee 
to propose some other effectual method 
of accomplishing the same end, he would 
withdraw the clause, but in the absence 
of any such undertaking he must go to 
a division. He regretted the Govern- 
ment were supporting the noble Lord, 
for anybody as had listened to the dis- 
cussion must have been convinced that 
this was a Bill as to which there was 
little more than a difference as to some 
of the clauses, which could be readily 
arranged if the Bill were sent to a Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the Bill would alter the 
system of valuation in Scotland; but he 
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assured him that it would leave it prac- 
tically almost the same as at present. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
. stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 172; Noes 
150: Majority 22. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


HOMICIDE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Whitwell.) 


[pitt 75.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Eardley Wilmot.) 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there were many objections to the pro- 
visions of the measure, which was 
founded on the less preferable of two 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Capital Punishment. Instead of simpli- 
fying the law it appeared to him to com- 
plicate it and to render it more diffi- 
cult for the Courts to administer. It 
divided the crime of murder into two 
classes—‘‘ offences of the first and second 
degrees.”’ It defined murder of the first 
degree as ‘the unlawful killing of a 
human being by another, with deliberate 
intent to kill, and with malice afore- 
thought ;” but the 4th clause also de- 
clared it murder in the first degree 
“‘where death had been caused by the 
wilful act of any person when commit- 
ting or attempting to commit any felony, 
or assaulting any peace officer or soldier 
in the lawful execution of his duty, or 
in attempting to rescue himself or an- 
other person from lawful custody.” The 
consequence would be that much com- 
plication would arise from the question, 
what was ‘malice aforethought,” and 
what was a ‘‘deliberate intent to kill.” 
On the one hand, many acts of homicide, 
which were now murder, and which ought 
. tobe crimes of the first degree, would 
come under the second degree, because 
it might be impossible to prove ‘‘ malice 
aforethought ;”’ and, on the other hand, 
some offences would be murder which 
in the present state of the law were 
manslaughter only. What was required 
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was to know what the crime was under 
the Act of Parliament, without having 
reference to the subtleties of text books. 
The definitions of the crime would be 
most difficult and perplexing. If, forin- 
stance, a man went out to shoot and steal 
a fowl, and in firing at it he missed 
the bird and accidentally killed a man 
who happened to be at the other side of 
the hedge—the Bill made that man liable 
to be tried for murder of the first de- 
gree, although he was imnocent of all 
intention to killthe man. Again, where 
a constable took a drunken man into 
custody, and the man in the struggle 
injured the officer in such a way as to 
cause his death, the Bill made the 
offence murder, though the drunken 
man had no intention to commit murder, 
or to inflict any injury whatever. If a 
constable took a pickpocket into custody, 
and the pickpocket in his effort to escape 
injured the officer to such a degree that 
he lost his life, the Bill made it murder, 
although the poor wretch had no ob- 
ject but that of escaping. The only 
definition given of murder in the second 
degree was that it was not murder in 
the first degree. Murder in the first 
degree was punished with death; but 
the punishment for murder in the second 
degree were discretionary, varying from 
penal servitude for life to penal servi- 
tude for seven years. The Bill, in treat- 
ing of infanticide, provided that the 
crime should be murder in the second de- 
gree if the act was committed at the 
time of the child’s birth or within seven 
days after; if seven days had elapsed, it 
would be murder of the first degree. 
There was no class of murders so fre- 
quent as that of infants, and he saw no 
ground why the offence should not be 
treated as seriously as the murder of 
adults was treated. He could not see 
that there ought to be any difference be- 
tween the deliberate murder of an in- 
fant and an adult. Another objection 
that he had to the Bill was that it, in 
effect, took away the prerogative of mercy 
from the Crown and handed it over to 
the jury. Those with whom the pre- 
rogative now rested were persons who 
were able to make a calm and unim- 
passioned inquiry into all the circum- 
stances of the case, and were able to ad- 
vise the Crown without prejudice; whereas 
the juries were peculiarly liable to be in- 
fluenced by personal sentiment, by the 
skilled art of counsel, or the feelings ex- 
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cited by the circumstances of the trial of 
the provocation suggested. On the other 
hand, the Bill took away the power of 
pardon or mitigation in the case of per- 
sons sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, for it provided that the order for 
liberation and the grounds thereof should 
be laid on the Table of the House of 
Parliament for one month before it took 
effect. The power to be given to the juries 
resembled that possessed by juriesinsome 
foreign countries—and which was con- 
stantly exercised in France— of returning 
a verdict of ‘ Guilty, with extenuating 
circumstances.” It might be that the 
law of homicide required amendment. 
Practically, he believed the law as it 
now existed worked well, because it was 
administered by Judges who thoroughly 
understood the law relating to the crime ; 
but it might be well to make the theory 
more consonant with the practice. The 
question was one of the utmost import- 
ance, and should be dealt with by the 
Government, who could act under the 
advice of the most competent authorities, 
and should not be left to be dealt with 
by any private Member, however able 
and experienced a lawyer he might be. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
must apologize to the Attorney General 
for having, as a private Member, under- 
taken such a task, but he had a strong 
feeling that the law respecting murder re- 
quired amendment, and he was anxious 
to forward law reform to theutmost of his 
power. In relation to the appointment 
of a Public Prosecutor and other im- 
provements in the criminal law he had 

ut himself in communication with the 

ome Secretary, and it was only be- 
cause no step was taken in the matter 
that he brought in the Bill. He hoped 
on a future occasion to be able to meet 
every objection taken by the Attorney 
General to the Bill, and seeing that the 
sitting had now almost drawn to a close 
he would move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was not com- 
petent to the hon. Member as Mover of 
the second reading, to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE: Then, Sir, 
I move that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 
The Attorney General 


{LORDS} 
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Slaves—The Circulars. 


EAST INDIA (CHIEF JUSTICES OF HIGH 
COURTS) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Grorce Campsett, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the appointment of 
Chief Justices of the High Courts in India, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Gerorcr 
CampsEtt, Sir Georce Batrovr, and Mr. 
Kiynarrp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 98.] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 2) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Henry Smiru, 
Bill to confirm two Provisional Orders made 
under “The Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts 
amending the same, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Witt1am Henry Smrru and Mr. Sou. 


citron GENERAL for IRELAND. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 99.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 9th March, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brris—First Reading— 
Epping Forest * (24). 

Second Reading—University of Oxford * (16) ; 
Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders * (21). 

Committee—Crossed Cheques * (12). 

Committee— Report—Marriages (St. James, Bux- 
ton) * (22). 

Royal Assent—Exchequer Bonds (£4,080,000 
[82 Viet. c. 1]; (£4,080,000) Consolida’ 
Fund [39 Vict. c. 2}. 


RECEPTION OF FUGITIVE SLAVES— 
THE CIRCULARS—PETITION. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, before your Lordships enter on 
the Orders of the Day, I wish to make 
an explanation with reference to a state- 
ment made by me in the course of the 
debate on Tuesday night. On that oc- 
casion I read an extract from a letter 
7 with the well-known signature 
“* Historicus,” and I founded an argu- 
ment on the extract I read. The same 
extract had been read in “‘ another place” 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War; and when my right 
hon, Friend had read it, Sir William 
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Harcourt, who is supposed to take an 
interest in the letters signed ‘“ His- 
toricus”’ made this observation, as re- 
ported— 

“ His right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War said he had derived his ideas of 
International Law from a letter in The Times 
newspaper. Itso happened that his (Sir William 
Harcourt’s) attention had also been called to that 
letter by a very remarkable circumstance— 
namely, that it a in The Times four-and- 
twenty hours before the Cabinet condemned the 
law of their own Law Officers. 


My Lords, I said that, no doubt from 
inadvertence, thestatementof Sir William 
Harcourt was not quite accurate, be- 
cause the letter had appeared after the 
Circular was withdrawn. My Lords, 
that is the fact as regards the only letter 
I alluded to, and the only letter read in 
“another place.” It is now stated that 
there was a previous letter, and it was 
to this previous letter Sir William Har- 
court referred. As he states this, of 
course, it must be the fact; but it does 
not affect my argument founded on an- 
other letter. I may take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning that it would appear 
that I am supposed to have stated that 
the Treaties of Tunis and Tripoli were 
made during the present century. Such 
is not the fact. What I did say was 
that a great number of those Treaties 
ranged over the last century, from the 
beginning to the end. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD BILL. 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


(No 16.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved “That the Bill be now read 
2°," —( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Lorp COLCHESTER rose to move, 
an Amendment— 

“That this House regrets that any legislation 
should be undertaken in reference to either 
University, except after a more extended and 
comprehensive inquiry than fell within the scope 
of the recent Royal Commission.” 


The noble Lord said, he regretted to find 
himself on this occasion in antagonism 
in that House to those with whom he 
usually acted in concert, and especially 
to the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India. He was aware also that 
in the period of a quarter of a century 
which had elapsed since the last great 
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Reform Act was passed for the Univer- 
sity many points had come to light in 
which what was at that time effected 
seemed to require to be corrected or sup- 
— If there were nothing be- 

ind the express provisions of the Bill it 
might have been unnecessary to offer 
at this stage any opposition to its pro- 
gress; but he presumed that the lines 
on which it was intended to act were to 
be sought for the speech delivered by 
the noble Marquess on introducing the 
Bill. He (Lord Colchester) had listened 
attentively to the statement of the noble 
Marquess, and, reluctant as he was to 
object to the principles set out in that 
speech he aa not help dissenting from 
what was there laid down. The reason 
assigned in that speech for legislating at 
all seemed to be the hostile and one- 
sided view which the public might per- 
haps derive from the Report of the 
Royal Commission issued by the late 
Administration. No other view could 
have been afforded by a document 
which—by no fault of the Commis- 
sioners, but by the nature of the case— 
was essentially mischievous and mis- 
leading. Their Lordships had before 
them what was done in 1854, when great 
changes were made. But those changes 
were carried out after the Report of a 
Commission which had taken evidence 
upon every point upon which legislation 
was proposed; and the Report formed 
a most interesting record of what was 
the state of the University of Oxford at 
that time. But he complained that they 
were now called upon to legislate on a 
Report which gave no sufficient infor- 
mation on which to found this Bill. 
As it seemed to him it was upon scanty, 
and insufficient grounds their Lordships 
were called upon to facilitate changes 
which appeared to him as sweeping 
and as radical as could have been sug- 
— from any quarter of the political 

orizon. In 1854 the legislation was 
founded on an elaborate mass of evi- 
dence, containing the opinions, on all 
points of importance, of the ablest men 
of the Universities, annexed to a Report 
containing recommendations founded on 
that evidence by a Commission autho- 
rized to inquire into the studies and dis- 
cipline as well as the revenues of the 
University: the course now taken was 
very dissimilar. The proposal of the 
noble Marquess with reference to what 
he had called the “idle Fellowships” 
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would of itself be sufficient to make him 
say ‘Not Content” to the Motion for 
the second reading. The noble Mar- 
quess defined an ‘‘idle Fellowship ”’ as 
one which brought no work into the 
University. The term might be almost 
equally applied to Fellowships of all 
kinds, for the Fellows who, as College 
tutors or private tutors, were doing work 
for which they were paid from other 
sources than their Fellowships. One 
man held a Fellowship, and in addition 
earned money in Oxford by teaching. 
Another held a Fellowship, and in addi- 
tion earned money, if he pleased, in 
London or elsewhere. He (Lord OCol- 
chester) looked upon these ‘“‘ idle Fellow- 
ships’ as necessary to promote the ends 
for which the University existed. What 
he would urge in favour of the non- 
resident Fellows was their usefulness to 
the University. It was conceded that 
the University was not to be the train- 
ing place of one profession ; the object 
for which the University of Oxford was 
established was to give a liberal educa- 
tion, which would lay a good foundation 
of knowledge for men whatever walk in 
life they might adopt. Let it not, then, 
be said to those who intended to seek 
their fortunes or exercise their powers in 
the world at large that the rewards of 
academic success and industry were not 
for them. We ought not, by refusing to 
all except embryo Tutors and Professors 
substantial academic rewards, make per- 
sons regard academic honours as a luxury 
hardly to be afforded by those who had 
a career to prepare for outside the Uni- 
versity itself. By doing so they cer- 
tainly would not be acting on the views 
laid down by the Royal Commission 
under the Act of 1854. That Commis- 
sion, in dealing with the College of All 
Souls, determined to connect it with the 
School of Law and Modern History. 
They required that all its future Fellows 
should be “ first-class’? men, who should 
be selected after a further examination 
in those subjects, and he believed many 
persons had been induced to study those 
subjects and to attain first classes in 
order to qualify for All Souls. He would 
suggest that allotting prizes of that kind 
to other new studies which it was de- 
sirable to encourage would be more effec- 
tive even than the University endow- 
ments which it was proposed to found 
by taking away College revenue. But, 
besides this, by abolishing non-resident 
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Fellowships they would snap a link be- 
tween the Collegiate system and the life 
of the nation. They would be declaring 
that there should be no longer in the 
public service, at the Bar, in the par- 
sonage, men who, being still members 
of Colleges as Fellows, frequently re- 
visiting them and awaking again their 
old academic sympathies, should ¢ 

abroad the spirit of the Universities and 
a knowledge of University matters into 
all parts of England and all the spheres 
of English life; and, at the same time, 
bring something of the ideas and ex. 
perience of the outer world into College 
administration, and secure College go- 
vernment from the narrowing influence 
which the constant groove of daily 
academic occupation, like the routine of 
any other office or employment, might tend 
to impress upon those institutions. He 
had not touched on the further argument 
urged by the most rev. Primate the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on a former occa- 
sion, founded on the great benefit to 
persons destined, perhaps, to high emi- 
nence in later life, of the assistance 
afforded to them from non - resident 
Fellowships ; and he was sure their Lord- 
ships would recognize the force of that 
consideration, and would hesitate to 
declare that similar aid should never be 
afforded in future. If, however, their 
Lordships should unhappily be of that 
opinion, the question arose—what was 
the best thing to be done with the reve- 
nues to be derived from their suppres- 
sion? He should deprecate such a 
change as that proposed by the noble 
Marquess without furtherinquiry. Un- 
limited power was proposed to be given 
to the Commissioners to deal with the 
whole of the College revenues. This, 
therefore, was the most extensive scheme 
of College disendowment that could pos- 
sibly be submitted to Parliament; yet 
nothing was fixed as to the disposal of 
the alienated revenues. The utility of 
creating for the first time, or augmenting 
by additional endowments, a number of 
Professorships was another point to 
which careful inquiry should be directed. 
It would also be desirable to consider in 
whom the patronage of those lucrative 
appointments was to be vested. He 
should hesitate before entrusting to the 
Executive of the day so large a power 
over academic appointments. To give 
them to the University would be to give 
them to Convocation, and, bearing in 
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mind the elements of which Convocation 
was composed, he did not think that 
arrangement would be satisfactory. The 
difficulty might be met perhaps by leav- 
ing the ——- entirely with the 
Colleges; but were they prepared, simply 
on information obtained 22 years ago, to 
say that this was the best method of 
developing the studies in connection with 
the Fellowships, many of which were 
comparatively new ? On that point there 
had been great difference of opinion 
and further inquiry would throw valu- 
able light upon it. Changes might 
be necessary, but they should be made 
in such a manner as was likely to be of 
lasting benefit. Would it not, therefore, 
be well to ascertain what had been done 
and thought in the University since the 
last inquiry before they attacked these 
Colleges, which were national institu- 
tions in the sense of forming an impor- 
tant part of the life of the nation? 
Again, there were questions not in this 
Bill which it was useless to put out of 
sight, because they would spring up like 
armed men around the path of any one 
who dealt with University legislation. 
There were plenty of persons who would 
raise the difficult and delicate question 
of clerical Fellowships. He was anxious 
that these Fellowships should not be ex- 
tinguished, but he felt that it might be 
necessary to remove the apparent justi- 
fication for the charge that they bribed 
eagp otherwise indisposed to enter 

oly Orders. He would be glad if they 
could be limited to persons either in 
Holy Orders or bond fide pledged to take 
Holy Orders independent of their being 
elected. He was not one of those who 
wished to do away with the functions of 
Convocation, but it might be worth while 
to consider whether a scheme could not 
be devised by which it could exercise 
them, not as a primary body, but through 
a representative body, chosen by all who 
now composed Convocation, whether 
grouped by Colleges or otherwise, and 
exercising a constant, and not merely a 
spasmodic influence. Now that the Col- 
leges were no longer Church of England 
institutions it would be well to consider 
also whether there was any object in re- 
taining the large amount of ecclesiastical 
patronage which they held in former 
days, when a College living was the 
natural termination of a Fellowship. 
There were many other points with 
which a full and careful investigation 
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might deal with advantage. There was 
no need for great haste, because Oxford 
and its Colleges were doing well, even if 
they might do better. Let nothing, 
then, be done in haste—nothing on im- 
perfect information—nothing in any ap- 
pearance of panic; but let Parliament 
act with such carefulness and consider- 
ation towards them that, even if trans- 
formed and transmuted, they might re- 
tain that claim on the respect and 
gratitude of those who reaped the fruits 
of this legislation, which generations and 
centuries of usefulness and renown had 
given them—on the respect and grati- 
tude of Englishmen at the present day. 


Amendment moved, to leave out from 
(‘*That’’) to the end of the Motion ; 
and to insert (‘‘ this House regrets that 
any legislation should be undertaken in 
reference to either University, except 
after a more extended and comprehen- 
sive inquiry than fell within the scope 
of the recent Royal Commission.”’)—( The 
Lord Colchester.) 


Tue Arcusisuor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, I wish to say a few words in 
reference to the remarks which I thought 
it right to make when the noble Mar- 
quess laid this Bill on the Table, and 
which may have been misunderstood 
as if I thought it wrong that this 
Bill should proceed to a second reading. 
At that time the Bill was not in our 
hands. We have now had an opportu- 
nity of reading it, and I am anxious to 
express my desire that this Bill should 
pass your Lordships’ House. I venture 
to differ from the noble Lord who has 
moved the Amendment. Ido so on two 
points ; the first is his conclusion, and 
the second is his premisses. First, I 
think it desirable that this Bill should 
pass; secondly, thinking so, I do not 
think it desirable that it should be pre- 
ceded by anew Commission of Inquiryinto 
the condition of the University of Oxford. 
My Lords, the knowledge of the state 
of the University of Oxford possessed by 
the public at the present time is, I think, 
tolerably exhaustive. We have had 
two Commissions—one a Royal Commis- 
sion and the other a Parliamentary Com- 
mission—inquiring into the studies and 
the mode in which the government of 
the University is conducted; we have 
had another Commission inquiring into 
the revenues of the University. So that 
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I think we may be said to be now 
tolerably well provided with informa- 
tion on the subject respecting which 
we are called to legislate. I know the 
evils to which changes in great acade- 
demical institutions give rise. One of 
them is this—It being the primary ob- 
ject of an University to educate, and 
education being best carried on when 
you understand what you are to teach 
and how you are to teach it, there has 
now been for a great many years a good 
deal of unsettlement—if I may use the 
word—in this great University. But, 
despite all the difficulties arising from 
this unsettlement, the University has 
gone on and prospered. It is a remark- 
able fact that whereas in the year 1850 
there were only 1,400 members on the 
books of the University of Oxford re- 
ceiving instruction, there are now 2,400 
and upwards. There were in 1850 
no unattached students—students who 
were not members of a College; there 
were, by a late Return, at least 187 
unattached students—that is, persons 
receiving the benefit of University edu- 
cation on the cheapest possible terms. 
And while the number of students has in- 
creased, the number of studies has also 
been greatly augmented, and the num- 
ber of persons engaged in conducting 
those studies and acquiring distinction in 
so doing has also been considerably 
enlarged. Your Lordships will see, 
therefore, that the University is now 
doing very well, and the noble Lord 
who has just addressed you seemed to 
use that as argument that you should 
let the University alone. 

Lorp COLCHESTER: I said there 
was no necessity for haste, and that, 
therefore, it was desirable to have full 
information before proceeding to alter. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY: 
My opinion, on the contrary, is that it 
is desirable that we should come to the 
end of changes in the University as soon 
as possible. Though the University has 
done well at times, when changes have 
been in anticipation, I believe she will 
do better when we come to an end of 
those changes. 


University of 


I quite concur in much 
that is said in a Memorial a copy of 
which was placed in my hands this 


morning, and which I believe was 
presented to the noble Marquess by 
the Heads and Fellows of the College 
of which I once had the honour to 
be a Fellow. It begins by saying— 
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‘We thank your Lordship for the in- 
troduction of the University of Oxford 
Bill.’’—they think great good will result 
from it ; but they proceed, I am bound to 
say, in four pages which follow this pre- 
amble, to criticize the Bill in many ofits 
details. I am sure the noble Marquess 
will not object if, for a few minutes, I 
follow the example of the Master and 
Fellows of the College to which I belong. 
I am convinced that in some respects 
this Bill is approved by the University 
generally ; and I think there is only one 
thing which prevents its being approved 
entirely—doubtfulness as to the means 
by which it is to be carried into effect. A 
Commission having reported on the re- 
venues of the University, and the public 
also being of opinion that those revenues 
might be better applied than they are at 
present, Her Majesty’ Ministers have 
done wisely in losing no time. That, I 
think, is the opinion of the best friends 
of the University, and I further think 
they are of opinion that the best mode 
of proceeding to legislation is by the 
appointment of a Commission which will 
carry the desired changes into effect. 
But who are to be the Commissioners ? 
On many occasions we are called upon 
to prefer measures to men, but on this 
occasion we are called upon to prefer 
men to measures—because the whole 
Bill depends on men. We are called on 
to give our whole confidence to those 
men; but all the time we are not told 
who those men are. We may rely with 
the greatest confidence on the noble 
Marquess, and those who are going to 
name this Commission; but, taking, it 
for granted that the Commissioners will 
be the best men who can be procured for 
this very important task, and passing over 
for a moment the desirableness of our 
being informed who those Commissioners 
are to be, I will venture to point out 
one or two matters which, I think, the 
noble Marquess wil! agree with me 
will be fair subject for considera- 
tion by them. Those Commission- 
sioners, when appointed, are to have 
very extensive powers indeed. They 
will have powers to form new statutes, 
both for the Colleges and the Univer- 
sity. And they are to be subject to 
very little control. We are told that 
they are to give effect, as far as they can, 
to the intention of the Founders of the 
various Colleges ; but at the end of the 
clause which gives that direction, there 
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is a provision that the intentions of 
Founders are not to interfere with any 
statute which at present exists, and 
which sets the intentions of a Founder 
aside. We know only very little, perhaps, 
now of the exact intentions of those 
Founders. We do know that many of 
them were desirous to benefit their own 
souls by having masses celebrated in 
their own Oolleges, and we know that 
the celebration of a mass in the College 
chapel is one of those things now, I 
suppose, prohibited by statute ; but when 
that is known, we know very little more 
as to their intentions than that they had 
a general desire to promote education. 
Therefore this restriction as to following 
the intentions of the Founders can 
scarcely be considered as any restriction 
at all on the liberty given to the Com- 
missioners. There is this further—an 
appeal is to be given to Her Majesty in 
Council in respect of any statute which 
may be framed. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to make this criticism—that the 
appeal is to be against the “validity” 
of any of those statutes. Well, my 
Lords, large as are the powers of the 
Commissioners, I do not very well see 
how they can maintain statutes if they 
are invalid, and therefore I cannot help 
thinking that the phrase “validity” got 
into the clause by some accident, and 
that the right of appeal is really meant 
to be in respect of the propriety or 
wisdom or suitableness of any statute 
that may be passed. But again, I am a 
little staggered because, while in the 
former University Bill it was provided 
that Her Majesty in Council might refer 
the statute to five Councillors, of whom 
two were to be Members of the Judicial 
Committee, in this Bill it is provided 
that there is to be a direct reference to 
the Judicial Committee, and to that 
Committee only; and this would seem 
to imply that the question to be brought 
before Her Majesty in Council is not as 
to the general wisdom or desirableness 
of the statute, but as to its validity in law. 
Again, the Commission, no doubt, will 
consist of the wisest persons to be found 
—but they are not to last for ever. But 
a means of revising and improving the 
statutes of the University which is to 
last for generations isalso provided by the 
Bill, and on this point also I wish to make 
one or two further observations. Before 
doing so, I may mention that the Memo- 
rial to which I have referred states that 
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it would be desirable if the Commis- 
sioners, before proceeding to their duties, 
were instructed to bear all parties who 
might have anything to say in the 
matters which were to engage their at- 
tention. That, I take it, is a good 
suggestion. The memorialists are also 
anxious that something should be done 
to shorten the duration of the Commis- 
sion. They think that seven years of an 
existence is too long, and it would be an 
improvement, no doubt, if its existence 
were not so unduly protracted. But 
whether it is to be seven years, or three, 
or two, after the Commission comes the 
arrangement by which for all time the 
University is to have power to revise 
and amend its statutes. Now, if there 
was anything which the Founders in- 
tended, it was that the Visitor was to be 
the perpetual representative of the 
Founder himself; but this Bill displaces 
the Visitor by implication as effectually 
as if it did so by name. I find 
that, instead of the Visitor, the power 
of visitation isto be vested in whatis called 
by the somewhat indefinite name of the 
University. Now, I do not think that 
the intention of Founders was to sub- 
mit their Colleges, and especially the 
funds of their Colleges, to the Univer- 
sity, which may be anxious to appro- 
priate them. The word ‘‘ University” 
is somewhat vague, and, with the noble 
Lord who moved the Amendment (Lord 
Colchester), I cannot suppose that it is 
the intention of the noble Marquess to 
vest the powers to which I have been 
referring in the body called ‘‘ Convoca- 
tion.” With all respect to the Convoca- 
tion of the University, I do not think it 
is much more popular in the country 
than the other body which bears the same 
name. Suppose there was a statute which 
excited any amount of religious heat— 
it would be very undesirable to summon 
the clergy from all parts of the country 
to decide on such a statute by a pié- 
biscite ; neither do I think that a plébiscite 
of London lawyers and country gentle- 
men would better meet the exigencies 
of the case. In the Convocation of the 
University it is now generally under- 
stood that not only can all the members 
be summoned, but votes can be given 
by proxy. It appears to be impossible 
to intend that statutes under this Bill 
shall be framed in this manner. Again, 
I wish to call your Lordships’ attention 
to some of the subjects with which 
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the Commissioners in the first instance, 
and the University afterwards, will have 
to deal. The Commissioners are to 
alter the statutes—and it will be neces- 
sary for them to do so with great care. 
I find that by the clause as to the altera- 
tion of statutes, the Commissioners; in 
making a statute for the University or a 
College, shall have regard to ‘‘the in- 
terests of religion, learning, and re- 
search.” A marked separation seems to 
have been made in that clause between 
learning and research. If research is 
meant that is not based on learning, I 
confess I am at a loss to understand 
the value of such research. Moreover, 
education is an important part of the 
work of a University, and I cannot help 
thinking that the omission of the word 
‘‘ education ’’ is an oversight. Again, I 
do not find any provision in the Bill to 
make the University more accessible to 
the general community. When we re- 
member the large revenues of the Uni- 
versity and the number of persons who 
are debarred by present arrangements 
from availing themselves of the benefitsof 
University education, it would be natural 
to make it one of the primary objects of 
the Commission to inquire whether the 
expenses of the University could not be 
so diminished by the help of those en- 
dowments that a greater number of 
persons should be able to enter the 
University. I am the representative, 
more or less, of some 20,000 clergymen 
who have the greatest difficulty in ob- 
taining a University education for their 
sons. It is true that scholarships can be 
obtained by competitive examination ; 
but all the sons of the clergy who are 
entitled to a University education are 
not qualified to obtain those prizes by 
competitive examination, and I think a 
more natural use of the College revenues 
could not be found than that of en- 
abling University education to be given 
at a cheaper rate to all those who desire 
to avail themselves of it. Any of your 
Lordships who have read Dr. Arnold’s 
life will remember how he expresses his 
respect for a pupil who, having no 
brilliant abilities, laboured hard to make 
the best use of those which God had given 
him. There are at present a vast number 
of young men throughout the country 
who have no chance whatever of obtain- 
ing by competitive examination the dis- 
tinctions of scholarships in our various 
Colleges, but who still are desirous of 
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the benefits of University education, 
and who, if they could obtain it, would 
be most useful servants of Her Majesty. 
I therefore do trust that in the arrange- 
ments these Commissioners may make, 
they will. not overlook the possibility of 
applying the funds of the University to 
making University education cheaper 
for those who are not at present able 
to afford it. That would be very 
much better than the erection of any 
number of spacious and _ beautiful 
museums. I rather gather from the 
speech of the noble Marquess that he is 
by no means insensible to this very im- 
portant point. The friends of Physical 
Science think they will be able greatly 
to improve the character of the University 
by pulling down one building and erect- 
ing another; and I cannot help think- 
ing the surplus which the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Cleveland) and the other 
Commissioners have reported to us may 
very speedily disappear if, under the 

uidance of the master spirits of Physical 

cience, we are placed in the hands of 
some admirable architect qualified to 
make a complete end of the whole fund. 
Again, I think it is desirable to extend 
the range of subjects in which you give 
prizes; but still I desire that the Com- 
missioners’ attention should be directed 
especially to subjects which have been 
tried for a very long time, and found to 
be of great importance. By all means, 
if you will, let us have Chairs of Biology, 
and Sociology, and Anthropology, when 
it is certain.that these are sciences. No 
doubt it is very desirable that in a great 
University you should not have to go 
across to Germany in order to obtain 
information on any branch of science, 
or on any language, or on any other 
matter; but still I do trust that the 
Commissioners will have their attention 
directed to this point—that their chief 
business ought to be first to make 
as perfect as possible the machinery 
of those great and tried sciences which 
the experience of ages has proved to 
be admirably suited for training the 
minds of the young. Moreover, I trust 
that nothing will be done to destroy the 
Collegiate character of the education 
given at Oxford and its tutorial system. 
I do not think I need say a word about 
‘idle’ Fellows or Fellowships. I believe 
the noble Marquess has out-of-doors 
raised a storm by what he said on the 
subject of ‘idle Fellowships,” I am 
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somewhat surprised at that, for I do not 
think the noble Marquess, with his own 
experience of Fellowships, or the other 
noble Lords present who have done 
honour to the Fellowships which they 
have held, could mean more on this mat- 
ter than that some check should be put on 
the holding of Fellowships for too long 
a time. The noble Lord who has just 
sat down (Lord Colchester) made an ob- 
servation of great importance with refe- 
rence to the connection which the Uni- 
versities have with persons in the outer 
world who hold Fellowships. I need 
not go back to remind your Lordships 
of Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon, Fel- 
lows of University College. The Uni- 
versities, no doubt, to this day derive 
advantage from men who, like the noble 
Marquess the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and several noble Lords 
whom I see opposite, have become dis- 
tinguished in life while connected with 
the University by the Fellowships which 
they held. My Lords, I shall there- 
fore say no more upon the subject 
of these Fellowships, further than to 
remark again that our object should be 
to limit the time during which they 
may be held, and not to put an end 
to them altogether. I ought to apolo- 
gize to your Lordships for having tres- 
passed at such length upon your Lord- 
ships’ attention, but my excuse for having 
done so must be that I do feel this matter 
to be one of the utmost importance to 
the Church in which I hold office— 
because it would be indeed an evil if the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were to cease to be the habitual places 
of education for the clergy of this land. 
We are entering, no doubt, upon a diffi- 
cult and dangerous time. No man can 
look at what is occurring in Europe, in 
America, and even in Asia, without 
feeling that we are entering on a time 
of insecurity, in which we shall have to 
contend, on the one hand, with a ma- 
terialistic Atheism, and on the other 
with a sentimental Deism, and yet not 
seek to meet these antagonists by mere 
unreasoning appeals to authority. It 
will in the future, I trust, be the task of 
our Universities to combat those influ- 
ences by maintaining the reasonable, 
wise, and loving Christianity which, 
thank God, is at present deeply rooted 
in the hearts and the affections of 
the people of this country; and I am 
sure that the nation in the times be- 
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fore us will be very greatly altered if 
it ceases to be influenced by the tone 
which exists in its great Universities. 
Your Lordships, therefore, cannot be 
engaged in a more noble and important 
task than in placing our Universities in 
such a position as may enable them to 
do their work well in the age in which 
we live. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, he had 
the pleasure of concurring in nearly all 
the observations which had fallen from 
the most rev. Primate in his able and 
eloquent speech. He especially agreed 
in the remark that there should be no 
undue interference with the influence 
and independent action of the Uni- 
versities ; because he believed that the 
services which those institutions had 
rendered, and were capable of rendering, 
ought to secure to them the most re- 
spectful and careful consideration. He 
agreed with the most rev. Primate 
in earnestly hoping that the continued 
interference by Parliament in the affairs 
of the Universities and Colleges would 
not be necessary in the future; and he 
trusted that the present measure would 
be the final occasion on which Parlia- 
ment would be called upon to interfere 
with them. He hoped, therefore, that 
both Houses of Parliament would con- 
trive so to shape this Bill as to make 
further interference by Parliament with 
the Universities unnecessary. At the 
same time, he could not assent to the 
proposition that all the reforms which had 
so largely conduced to the recent marked 
progress of our Universities had sprung 
from within those Bodies, and that 
they had been originated, not in con- 
sequence, but in spite of the inter- 
ference of Parliament. In his view those 
reforms had been the direct consequence 
of the interference of Parliament. In 
reference to the particular case referred 
to by the most rev. Primate, he did not 
think that any conclusion in favour of 
matters being left altogether to the in- 
ternal action of the Universities was to 
be drawn from their action, as opposed 
to that of Parliament, with regard to 
the unattached students. The noble 
Marquess’s historical statement on that 
= required some little correction— 

ecause it was not a question on which 
the University had always been right, 
and Parliament and the public always 
wrong. The first authority which pro- 
posed that successful mode of developing 
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the advantages of the University system 
was the first University Commission. 
The Liberal Party did not allow the 
subject to rest; because some years 
after that Mr. Ewart brought in a Bill 
in which that proposal was laid before 
Parliament, when the subject was re- 
ferred to a Committee of which he had 
the honour of being a Member. The 
Liberal. Members of that Committee, 
by the examination of witnesses, did 
their best to secure the success of that 
reform; while at that time the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
and his friends showed by the course 
they adopted that they looked upon the 
proposal with dislike and alarm. That, 
at all events, was not a case in which 
Parliament was in the wrong and the 
University in the right, as the noble 
Marquess had seemed to imply. He 
desired to disclaim any feeling of hostility 
to the Bill; on the contrary, he thanked 
the noble Marquess and the Government 
for having brought it forward. In doing 
that, he wished also to follow the example 
of the most rev. Primate by asking their 
Lordships not to forget the debt of gra- 
titude which they owed to those who 
had taken the first step in that great 
movement of University reform of which 
this Bill was the result. He thought 
that the thanks of all were due to the 
noble Lord (Earl Russell), who, when 
known as Lord John Russell, was the 
. first to propose the appointment of the 
University Commission, which had 
thrown so much light upon this com- 
plicated and difficult subject. From the 
Report of that Commission resulted the 
important and valuable legislation of 
1854 which was largely due to the efforts 
of Mr. Gladstone. When he listened to 
the speech of the noble Marquess he 
was reminded of a speech, a maiden 
speech, which he had the pleasure of 
listening to some 22 years ago on the 
second reading of the University Bill, 
' which certainly contained some things 
not very pleasant to the promoters of 
the Bill. However, the fact of his having 
brought in the present measure was a 
proof that he had learnt a good deal 
since that time. He (Lord Carlingford) 
did not complain of any want of reform- 
ing spirit in the measure which was 
before their Lordships. The noble 
Marquess in charge of the Bill had dis- 
played a considerable faculty for disesta- 
blishment and disendowment. He had 
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shown himself to be possessed of that 
spirit of destruction which combined with 
constructive power was absolutely es- 
sential to any large measure of reform. 
The only question for discussion was 
whether the noble Marquess was taking 
the right direction in his work, first of 
destruction, and secondly of construc- 
tion. He would refer to two points 
which he thought were not covered by 
the Bill. Among the questions omitted 
he was sorry to find that of* the con- 
stitution and government of the Uni- 
versity, and he was rather surprised at 
the way in which the noble Marquess 
passed those matters over. The noble 
Marquess pointed out the great reforms 
effected by the former Act, and seemed 
to assume that the present constitution 
of the University was so perfect that 
nothing further was required to be done 
concerning it in the way of alteration 
or reform. He (Lord Carlingford) 
could not agree with the noble Marquess 
in this view; on the contrary, a great 
number of persons both inside and out- 
side the University held that the Univer- 
sity at present was not truly and com- 
pletely under academical government. 
The legislative power of the University 
was vested in the Hebdomadal Council, 
the Congregation, and the Convocation. 
The original intention of the Commis- 
sioners of 1852 and of the Bill of 1854 
was that only those who were actually 
connected with teaching and learning at 
Oxford should take part in Congrega- 
tion. But beyond these there were mem- 
bers of Congregation qualified merely 
by residence within a certain distance of 
Oxford. The result was that these 
non-academical members could, in cases 
of special excitement, or when . party 
or theological purposes were to be 
served, be called in aid for the purpose 
of swamping the votes recorded by the 
resident members who were directly in- 
terested in the work of the University. 
The Convocation was, no doubt, a body 
which acted but seldom; but it could 
act with disastrous effect upon the Uni- 
versity. It consisted of some 4,000 per- 
sons, spread over all England, anynumber 
of whom might, at any time, be brought 
up to overbear the votes of the resident 
and acting members. He would not go 
the length of saying that Congregation 
should be literally confined to actual 
academical residents; but he thought it 
should be limited by a franchise implying 
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some real connection with the University 
either as teachers or students; and, 
further, it was a question whether the 
legislative powers of Convocation should 
not be transferred to a Congregation 
so formed. The other points omitted 
from the Bill were less important; but 
still they deserved consideration. The 
present system, under which any con- 
trol that existed over the management 
of the estates and revenues of the Col- 
lege was vested in the Inclosure Com- 
missioners and the Visitors, was felt to 
be extremely unsatisfactory, not to say 
shadowy, and he should like to hear from 
the Government that reform was contem- 
plated in this direction. Further, it struck 
him as being a singular exception to the 
wide powers of the Commissioners, that 
they were forbidden to deal with the 
condition now insisted upon in the majo- 
rity of the Colleges—that the headships 
were only to be filled by gentlemen in 
Holy Orders. Oxford opinion required 
that in the choice of headships they 
should be released from that condition. 
At Balliol and University Colleges it had 
beenremoved, and he should haveliked to 
see the same thing donein all the Colleges. 
It was desired, further, that opportunity 
should be given to combine, the smaller 
Colleges in order to economize power 
and to increase the teaching force, and 
he had hoped that this point also would 
have been dealt with in the Bill of the 
noble Marquess. The speech in which 
the Bill was introduced did not make 
clear the result which was likely to arise 
from the action of the Commissioners to 
be appointed : the noble Marquess was, 
however, clear in the expression of his 
wish to strengthen the Professoriat, and 
in this respect the majority of those who 
wished well to the University would 
agree with him. But he (Lord Carling- 
ford) could not go so far as the noble 
Marquess in the opinions expressed as to 
the question of what the noble Marquess 
described as ‘‘idle,’’ but what he would 
call prize Fellowships. The subject had 
occupied, indeed, a disproportionate part 
of the noble Marquess’s speech ; in one 
part of which he seemed to go almost 
the whole way to the extinction of these 
Fellowships. The opinion of those with 
whom he had communicated, and with 
whom he agreed, was not that of the 
noble Marquess. They admitted that 
too large an amount of the funds of the 
Colleges was expended in this way, and 
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they willingly admitted that no prize 
Fellowship should be held for life, or 
beyond a very limited term of years; 
but beyond this they thought that the 
possession of these prize Fellowships 
for a term of years was of the highest 
value tothe University, and had afforded 
the greatest assistance to many of its 
most distinguished sons. In the early 
part of a man’s professional career those 
prize Fellowships were most valuable, 
and they were not to be condemned be- 
cause the studies of the holders of them 
were necessarily carried on outside the 
University. He believed that the Univer- 
sity was rich enough at present—and it 
would soon be much richer—to endow the 
Professorships, and still leave a good sup- 
ply of prize Fellowships to the Colleges. 
Provision for original research was one 
of the objects set forth in the Bill. Now, 
he (Lord Carlingford) was very much 
disposed to agree with those who thought 
that a well-endowed and varied Profes- 
sariat was a sufficient and safe endow- 
ment of research. Such a Professoriat, 
combined with the tutorial system of the 
Colleges, would always leave sufficient 
leisure for the prosecution of research, and 
the election to a Professorship had this 
immense advantageover the election to an 
office of mere study, that it was a matter 
of public concern—a case in which there 
were fixed and public duties to be per- 
formed, and where those abuses were 
not likely to exist which might creep in, 
under a system of patronage for research 
merely. He did not forget the Rabagas 
simile of the noble Marquess, in his 
speech bringing in the Bill, which was 
far from encouraging to his mind. If 
research was to be bribed into discretion 
by comfortable endowments, he hoped 
that science would wrap herself in her 
own virtue, and stick to honest poverty 
sine dote. With respect to the Commis- 
sioners who were to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Bill, he could have wished 
that their names had been placed before 
their Lordships before they were asked to 
readthe Bill a second time. Their powers, 
as defined in the Bill, were both larger 
and more vague than were those given to 
the Commissioners by the Bill of 1854. 
That Bill differed very considerably from 
the present. It swept away all sorts of ob- 
structions, and without this having been 
done the Universities could never have 
made the progress they had; but the 
work then done consisted mainly in the 
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removal of abuses. The proposed Com- 
mission was of a more constructive cha- 
racter ; and that was a reason not only 
why the names of the Commissioners 
should be disclosed as soon as possible, 
but also why there should be some 
statutory indication of the course of re- 
form which Parliament desired they 
should take. There was another dis- 
tinction between the two cases—that the 
Bill of 1854 and the Executive Com- 
mission under it were preceded by a 
most admirable and exhaustive inquiry. 
He should be sorry to suggest any kind 
of inquiry which would obstruct the Bill 
or lead to delay, but he could not help 
considering what would be the course of 
things in the University and Colleges if 
the Commissioners set to work under 
the powers of the Bill as they then stood. 
It evidently would be most unsatisfac- 
tory if one College was to frame and 
send to the Commissioners its scheme of 
reform, and its plan of contribution to 
University purposes, without knowing 
what the other Colleges were about, or 
whether the University concurred with 
the Commissioners as to what, in their 
opinion, the requirements of the Colleges 
were. That would be a futile and hap- 
hazard method of making statutes car- 
ried on by the Colleges piecemeal. He 
should like the noble Marquess to con- 
sider whether the Commissioners might 
not be required to frame a general 
scheme of University reform before 
making special statutes—whether, at 
all events, they might not be directed 
to ascertain what were the requirements 
of the University, and for that purpose 
to take such evidence as they might 
think necessary. That would be a 
very different thing from a general and 
vague inquiry, and the evidence would 
be given under a strong sense of respon- 
sibility. Such an inquiry, instead of 
causing delay, might, on the contrary, 
expedite the operation of the Bill. He 
(Lord Carlingford) desired to direct at- 
tention to two points, which had excited 
some doubt and even alarm. One was 
as to the mode of sanctioning or vetoing 
the statutes. Congregation and Convo- 
cation were large and fluctuating bodies, 
and he protested against the idea of 
committing College statutes, framed by 
a majority of two-thirds of those who 
were directly interested in the matter 
and who knew best what was required, 
to the tender mercies of bodies whose 
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composition in any particular case no 
human being could foresee. They might 
be small and tranquil; but, on the other 
hand, they might. be numerous and 
excited ; and there was evidently a great 
objection to such a mode of sanctioning 
or vetoing the statutes. The other point 
to which he wished to advert related to the 
provisions and policy of the Universities 
Tests Act of 1871. He would assume that 
there was no intention of meddling with 
that policy or of taking any backward 
step under the provisions of this Bill; 
but those who had examined it believed 
that, as it stood, such a reversal of policy 
might directly or indirectly occur, and 
they naturally did not wish to leave a 
matter of such importance to the discre- 
tion of any body of Commissioners. It 
was believed that such reversal of policy 
might be effected by the combined ac- 
tion of the 16th and 42nd clauses of the 
Bill. Under the 16th, the Commission- 
ers might attach any conditions they 
pleased to the taking of certain offices ; 
and under the 42nd they might except the 
3rd clause of the Tests Act of 1871 from 
the operation of the Bill, and thus re- 
verse the policy of that Act. It was also 
feared that other provisions of the Bill 
indirectly affected the Act of 1871. This 
might be done in various ways. It was 
possible, for example, that the Commis- 
sioners might attach a Clerical Fellowship 
to some Professorship, sub-Professor- 
ship, Lectureship, or Readership, there- 
by maintaining its clerical character, and 
obviously reversing the provisions of the 
Tests Act. He only mentioned this last 
objection by way of inquiry, but it was 
a matter upon which no discretion ought 
to be left to the Commissioners. To pre- 
vent any doubt on this point it might be 
necessary that the policy of the Tests Act 
should be maintained and preserved by 
the express words of the present sta- 
tute. He would not on the present oc- 
casion go into the question of clerical 
Fellowships. The whole system of cle- 
rical Fellowships was condemned and 
denounced by the first Commission, and 
was still condemned and denounced by a 
large body of persons both in and out of 
the University, who objected to its con- 
tinuance as false in principle, and un- 
fitted to a national University. Those 
who held this opinion maintained that 
their abolition was so necessary in the 
interests both of religion and learning 
that no University reform could be re- 
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garded as final. until it dealt with this 
question. Those who thought the abo- 
lition of clerical Fellowships an essential 
part of Oxford University reform could 
not be expected to lay down their arms 
unless the subject was dealt with by the 
Bill, and if it were not, they would only 
wait for a favourable opportunity of 
dealing with it. He had offered these 
remarks in no hostile spirit, and trusted 
that good would result from the passing 
of the measure. He esteemed it an 
honour to belong to one of the greatest 
Colleges of the University, and he wished 
to see the University of Oxford ever 
more honoured and influential. It was 
because he wished to see the University 
pursue her career of honour and useful- 
ness without further Parliamentary in- 
terference, that he desired to see this a 
final and complete measure. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
Her Majesty’s Government had nothing 
to complain of in the tone of comment 
which had been adopted with regard to 
this Bill. Those comments had indeed 
been singularly fair and temperate, and 
only did justice to the Government for 
the intentions which had actuated them 
throughout in legislating for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Therefore, he regret- 
ted that his noble Friend (Lord Col- 
chester) should so much disagree from 
the substantial principle of the Bill, 
and should deem the speech with 
which the noble Marquess introduced it 
so much more objectionable than the 
Bill itself, as to have deemed it his duty 
to move this Amendment. The settle- 
ment of this question had now advanced 
by several distinct stages. Their Lord- 
ships were agreed that some alteration 
should be made and that it was desirable 
to legislate at once, that further delays 
would be prejudicial to the best inte- 
rests of the University, and that a fur- 
ther inquiry such as had been suggested 
could lead to no advantageous result. 
Lastly, it must be taken that there was 
a general agreement, so far as this Bill 
was concerned, that there was no inten- 
tion of interfering, either directly or in- 
directly, with the Tests Act of 1871. 
There was no desire whatever on the 
part of the Government to evade the 
provisions of that Act. The real ques- 
tion raised that evening resolved itself 
first of all into the character and opera- 
tion of the Commission to be entrusted 
with carrying out the provisions of the 
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Bill. No one had taken objection to the 
issuing of the Commission itself, and all 
agreed that it was the best mode of as- 
certaining the necessary facts and admi- 
nistering the questions arising out of the 
Bill. The doubt that did arise on the 
part of some was whether the powers 
given to the Commissioners were not 
somewhat too large and might not be 
open to abuse. The answer to that ob- 
jection must be found in the character of 
the Commissioners; secondly, what 
would be the rules laid down in the 
Bill; and thirdly, it must be remem- 
bered that there would always be 
an appeal to Parliament. It had also 
been suggested that the term of seven 
years during which the Commissioners 
were appointed was too large. That 
was, however, the term during which a 
former Commission was appointed, and 
the Government had come to the con- 
clusion that seven years was not an un- 
reasonable period to allot for the working 
of the Commission. That was the period 
to which the former Commission was 
limited. With regard to non-resident 
Fellowships, a hope had been expressed 
by his noble Friend that the Govern- 
ment did not contemplate their absolute 
extinction. He did not gather that 
this was the intention of the Bill, he 
rather thought it referred to the num- 
ber of these Fellowships and the term 
during which they were to be held. 
There were certain reasons why prize 
Fellowships were desirable; but on the 
other hand there were certain objects in 
the University system which ought to 
take precedence ; and until the Univer- 
sity had acquired the whole of its neces- 
sary educational machinery it was not at 
liberty to spend the revenues of the Col- 
legesand the University upon such distant 
objects as prize Fellowships. The Col- 
leges had the first claim to their own 
revenues ; the University had the second 
claim for educational purposes ; and not 
until the just claims of the Colleges and 
the University had been exhausted 
should the surplus be devoted to the 
endowment of prize Fellowships. There 
was nothing in the Bill to prevent the 
Commissioners from acting in this spirit. 
His noble Friend (Lord Colchester) had 
spoken of this Bill as a great disendow- 
ment of the Colleges; but the fact was 
that the Bill provided every safeguard 
for securing all that was right and rea- 
sonable in the educational work of these 
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Colleges. The foundations of the last 
100 years were absolutely excluded from 
the operation of the Bill; other interests 
were most carefully and religiously pro- 
vided for; and the greatest security was 
afforded to the Colleges by allowing 
each to have three representatives on 
the Commission. Under the circum- 
stances. it seemed to him difficult to say 
that there was any ground for the asser- 
tion that the Colleges were exposed to 
confiscation. It had been said by one 
noble Lord that there was to be disen- 
dowment of the Colleges for the benefit 
of the University, and by another that 
sufficient was not being done for the 
University; and it was probable that 
between these two extreme views the 
Government had adopted a safe and 
moderate middle course. It must never 
be forgotten that originally at Oxford 
the University was the chief and the 
central figure; but changes had occurred, 
and, while other Universities—such as 
that of Paris—retained their University 
character, at Oxford the supremacy had 
passed into the hands of the Colleges. 
He was far from saying that the Colleges 
had made other than good use of that 
power; but, at the same time, the cha- 


racter of the University was pro tanto 
impaired ; and in restoring a little of the 
power which originally belonged to the 
University, we were but reverting to an 
old idea, but a sound one in theory and 


in practice. He believed that all their 
Lordships had been, more or less, brought 
up under the Collegiate system, and he 
for one should grieve if anything in the 
Bill would seriously impair it, for he 
looked back upon his College course with 
the deepest satisfaction, and he knew 
that many regarded it as in some re- 
spects the happiest period of life. The in- 
fluence of College life generally threw 
over a man a strong and a powerful 
spell, which he recognized for the re- 
mainder of life, and he should grieve if 
anything in the Bill was calculated to 
do away with that which he thought 
was a wholesome and right influence. 
But something was due to the Univer- 
sity. It had large functions; it was in- 
ves‘ed with particular duties and powers 
which a College could not discharge; 
and it was only right to strengthen in 
these respects the hands of the Univer- 
sity. Since 1854 there had been a very 
advantageous extension of the life of the 
University. Institutions, both literary 
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and scientific, had been created, and had 
begun a work which it was desired to 
complete by this measure. He found it 
rather difficult to grasp the meaning of 
the most rev. Primate, when he ex- 
pressed a hope that nothing in the Bill 
would preclude surplus revenues being 
devoted to the education of the poorer 
students ; but, so far as his words were 
intended to shadow forth a cheaper sys- 
tem of education and the extension of 
facilities to the poorer students the views 
of the most rev. Primate had been anti- 
cipated by the speech of the noble Mar- 
quess in introducing the Bill. He agreed 
with the most rev. Primate that it would 
be undesirable that a large sum of money 
should be wasted on mere architectural 
ornamentation. But there were certain 
branches of scientific teaching which it 
was almost impossible to carry on unless 
suitable buildings were provided. He 
was one of the trustees to whom was en- 
trusted the spending of a sum of money 
under the will of Lord Clarendon, and 
it was originally proposed to expend it 
upon a ragged school at Oxford; but 
they found it possible to apply it to the 
building of a laboratory for the teaching 
of physical science, and he believed that 
was a proper employment of the money, 
while he was satisfied that the labora- 
tory had been of the greatest use in the 
work of teaching science. Therefore, 
while he agreed with the general prin- 
ciple laid down by the most rev. Primate, 
he was bourid to say that the construc- 
tion of suitable buildings was essential 
to scientific teaching. He would not go 
so far as to say that the constitution of 
the Convocation was perfect ; but many 
objections urged against it were hardly 
fair or reasonable ; and he demurred to 
the statement that it did not represent 
the teaching element. It represented 
more ; it represented the whole Univer- 
sity, which had been for years, and 
would be, he trusted, more and more a 
centre of intellectual life spreading to 
every part of the country. Allusion had 
been made to the Act of 1854; but since 
that Act, great changes had occurred, 
and, recollecting the debates on that 
measure, he hoped that by the present 
Bill they were taking a new point of 
departure—a combination of the old with 
new lines, The most rev. Primate took 
exception to the association of research 
with religion and learning. No doubt 
originally, religion was the one object of 
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the University; then, after a struggle, 
learning was added; now a third ally 
had been associated, and the triple ob- 
ject of the University, which must be 
laid down in any measure of University 
reform, was the combination of religion, 
learning, and research. A majority of 
the House would rejoice to know that 
religion was kept steadily in view as an 
object in the University system. It had 
been feared that the changes of late years 
would destroy the religious character of 
the teaching of the University—he did 
not believe they had done so, or even 
greatly impaired them. The Tests Act 
certainly had not done so; it had simply 
removed certain restrictions and done 
away with every reasonable ground of 
grievance. As regarded its religious 
teaching, no {doubt a great change had 
passed over the University. A dull and 
colourless uniformity had been succeeded 
by a conflict of opinion and a mental 
strife, in which graduates and under- 
graduates participated. No doubt it 
was an undesirable thing that young 
men’s minds should not be exposed to 
such severe conflicts as were sometimes 
engendered ; but by one of those systems 
of accommodation of which philosophers 
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Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND: My 
Lords, every Member of the Royal Com- 
mission over which I had the honour to 
preside was perfectly aware that our in- 
quiries into the revenues, and their ap- 
plication to the Universities and Colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, were intended 
to pave the way for legislation. I ap- 
prove, therefore, for my part, of the 
main principles of the measure intro- 
duced ~ the Government. I concur in 
much that has fallen from the most rev. 
Primate. Iagree that the tutorial sys- 
tem ought to be maintained, and that 
the Professorial system can only be 
combined in a modified form. An in- 
quiry should, therefore, be immediately 
made by the Commissioners to ascertain 
what are the wants of the University ; 
what Professorships are required, and 
what has been the results of those re- 
cently established. I entertain doubts 
how far the funds disposable from their 
presumed superfluity are adequate for 
eleemosynary grants for the benefit of 
poor students in accordance with the 
suggestions of the most rev. Primate. 
You are about to make indefinite de- 
mands on the revenues of the Colleges, 
and these are not so abundant that they 


spoke, men’s minds, even when young, | can supply every source of expenditure. 


were hardened and fortified by such con- 
flicts, and though the weaker inight 
succumb, others rose to much higher 
qualities. Out of the evil there arose 
often very great good. As regarded 
learning and research he would say one 
word. He understood learning rather 
to mean that whole system of old learn- 
ing which had been the pursuit of the 
Universities for now so many genera- 
tions, and had turned out so many men 
distinguished in Church and State, and 
done such credit to this country. That 
system of learning would not in any way 
be disparaged or broken down by the 
results of this Bill. If such a danger 
existed, he had faith in the Commis- 
sioners that they would bear all these 
conflicting principles and questions in 
mind, and that they would be able, with 
a steady and impartial hand, to hold an 
equal balance between the old learning, 
which had done so much, and the newer 
scientific teaching, which was still un- 
developed. He sincerely hoped that this 
measure would lead to satisfactory re- 
sults not only in the ‘actual education of 
the Universities, but in the influence 
which they exerted upon the nation. 
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TJnless these matters are brought di- 
rectly under public notice, mistakes and 
mismanagement may occur which may 
occasion serious embarrassment. Al- 
though prize Fellowships must be re- 
duced in number, I should regret ex- 
tremely their abolition; but I understand 
from the noble Marquess that there is no 
such intention. The Commission of 
1854 entertained the idea of reducing 
the number of Fellowships, but they 
were, I believe, deterred by the threat- 
ened opposition of Lord Macaulay, as 
it is understood, from making this propo- 
sal. Great changes have taken place in 
Oxford since I was a member of it, now 
many years ago. It is impossible not 
to recognize the necessity of acting in 
accordance with the sentiments and the 
progress of the day. Encouragement 
ought to be given by pecuniary assis- 
tance to subjects, not popular, but re- 
quired by the high character of Oxford. 
But great caution must be exercised lest 
large sumshould be uselessly squandered. 
The Government must expect pressure 
on the subject of the exclusion from the 
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consideration of the Commissioners of 
the Headships. The clerical headship 
of Christ Church is undoubtedly peculiar 
and is now entirely paid from ecclesias- 
tical funds. Oriel and Worcester are so 
in part, but present no insuperable diffi- 
culty to lay headships. The opinion of 
Oxford is undoubtedly favourable to no 
exclusion of lay heads, if preferred by 
merit to clerical ones. I should be very 
sorry if the high character of Oxford 
were changed. I do not believe in fina- 
lity in University reform; but when we 
deal with the question we should so act 
as to meet, as far as possible, important 
objections. Although the increase, as 
remarked by the most rev. Primate, of 
students unattached to any College is 
large, yet it falls short of the increase 
anticipated by the Commissioners in 
1854. I have little doubt, however, that 
the influence of the Universities through 
the examinations carried on by them in 
every part of the country will extend 
widely, and attract greater numbers of 
students, not attached to Colleges, to 

articipate in the advantages of their 
high character. 

THe Eart or MORLEY said, he 
had hoped that the noble Lords oppo- 
site who had spoken that evening upon 
this measure would have given the 
House some assurance that they in- 
tended to meet in Committee the objec- 
tions that had been raised to the Bill, 
but the noble Earl (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) had neither replied to the ob- 
jections nor given that assurance :—still 
he was not without hope that the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
in closing the debate would give such 
assurance that he would take that course. 
Although he (the Earl of Morley) did 
not support the Amendment which had 
been moved, he felt that the Bill was 
open to very grave and serious objec- 
tions. Without wishing to criticize the 
measure in a hostile spirit, he must ex- 
press his strong objection to a Bill that 
was to confer blank powers upon a blank 
Commission. He had three objections 
to the Bill. He objected to the Bill— 
first, because it expressed no policy that 
was to guide the Commissioners in their 
course of action ; secondly, because there 
were omissions of a great and important 
character ; thirdly, because some of its 
clauses were retrograde. These objec- 
tions would have to be met and remedied 
if the Bill was in any sense whatever to 
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be considered a final measure. The Bill, 
as it at present stood, instead of being 
one that would aid the cause of progress 
and reform, would fail to satisfy those 
who were most desirous of advancing 
University education. The real prin- 
ciple of the Bill was to take away from 
the Colleges and give to the University. 
Of this principle up to a certain point 
he heartily approved. The House was 
asked to confer unlimited powers upon 
Commissioners whose names were not 
yet known. The Bill was also objec- 
tionable because it proposed to con- 
fer those unlimited powers upon these 
unknown Commissioners for a period of 
seven years—a term unexampled in its 
duration. Thus, if the Bill were passed, 
the University would be subjected to a 
process of vivisection at the hands of 
unknown operators for that lengthened 
period. There were no provisions in 
the measure which would have the effect 
of securing uniformity of action in carry- 
ing out the objects of the Bill. He 
further objected to the statutes for the 
regulation of the internal concerns of 
the Colleges being obliged to receive the 
sanction of the University before they 
could come into force; and the effect of 
allowing the Colleges to appoint certain 
of the Commissioners might be to stop 
the progress of University reform al- 
together, inasmuch as the Colleges which 
most required reforming would send re- 
presentatives who were not reformers. 
While he did not think the inquiry sug- 
gested by the noble Lord (Lord Col- 
chester) was necessary, he would ask 
whether it would not be possible for the 
Commission, before it commenced to 
legislate definitely for the University, 
to be furnished with a precise scheme 
under which its members could decide 
what was necessary to be done and how 
it could be best effected. If this was 
possible, he would suggest further that 
the scheme, before being finally decided 
upon, should be submitted to the Uni- 
versity authorities. With regard to the 
Professoriat, he quite agreed with what 
had been said as to the importance of 
increasing the number and augmenting 
the pay of that body. There had been 
of late years a vast extension of an 
inter-collegiate lecture system—a system 
originated by many of the most impor- 
tant Colleges at Oxford, which had im- 
mensely improved the teaching, and had 
almost entirely deprived the private 
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tutors, or ‘‘ coaches,” as they were 
usually called, of their occupation. 
He should be sorry to see this bene- 
ficial system impaired, but there could 
be no doubt that the Professors were 
too few and their salaries too low. 
While he was somewhat sceptical as to 
the expediency of endowing research 
as research, he would support any pro- 
posal to make special grants during 
limited periods for promoting the study 
of special subjects. Then the question 
of the patronage was one of the greatest 
difficulty. The Bill would increase the 
number of Professorships and other ap- 
pointments; but there was no hint in 
the Bill of any scheme by which the ap- 
pointments were to be made. He need 
not remind their Lordships of what the 
result of some of the elections of Pro- 
fessors by Convocation had been of late 
years—but it was plain that Convoca- 
tion was not the proper body to elect the 
Professors. Further, he regretted that 
no Amendment was suggested in the 
constitution of the University. The 
Commission of 1852 recommended that 
the Congregation should consist only of 
the members of the University who 
were engaged in academical work ; but 
this was not acted upon, and, as a re- 
sult, if not unfrequently happened that, 
owing to the increased number of 
churches in Oxford, and the additional 
number of incumbents and curates at- 
tached, there were sufficient non-acade- 
mical members of the University resi- 
dent within a mile and a-half of Carfax, 
but entirely unconnected with the teach- 
ing of the University, to defeat the 
wishes of those members of the Congre- 
gation who were vitally interested in 
the matters which had to be decided. 
He hoped that before the debate closed 
some explanation would be afforded as 
to the views of the Government concern- 
ing the removal or otherwise of the dis- 
ability which, except in the cases of Bal- 
liol and Merton Universities, precluded 
any except ecclesiastical persons from 
holding the headships of Colleges. The 
Commission of 1852 recommended that 
every Master of Arts should be eligible 
for a headship; at present every 
Head of a House was an ecclesiastic, 
and the highest rewards of learning were 
not open to those who were most quali- 
fied to receive. He believed that public 
opinion in Oxford was strongly in favour 
of an alteration in this matter. He 
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thought the question. of prize Fellow- 
ships should be dealt with very care- 
fully, because it was necessary, now that 
the unattached student system had been 
established, and that the middle-class 
schools were sending up men of less 
pecuniary means than formerly found 
their way to the University, for induce- 
ments to be afforded to the best among 
such students, in the first place to enter, 
and afterwards to remain in, the Uni- 
versity. Heagreed that they should be 
limited as to amount and also as to time. 
He also considered it very important 
that the system of prize Fellowships 
should be uniform throughout the Uni- 
versity, otherwise they would have one 
College bidding against another, and an 
unhealthy competition created. One 
other matter in reference to these Fellow- 
ships he desired to point out. There 
were over 360 Fellowships at Oxford, 
clerical and lay; but what guarantee 
had they that under the Bill the Com- 
missioners would not deprive the Col- 
leges of the resident Fellows, who con- 
stituted practically the lay element, and 
leave them entirely in the hands of the 
clerical element, or, at any rate, seri- 
ously diminish the proportion which the 
lay Fellows bore to their clerical col- 
leagues on the governing bodies of 
the Colleges ? That was a real danger, 
and he hoped that means would be 
taken to guard against it. On the 
question of tests, he understood the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
to say that there was no intention to in- 
terfere with the policy of the existing 
Act, and that, on the contrary, the Tests 
Act would be kept alive in its integrity. 
That fact ought, he thought, to be made 
plain on the tace of the Bill. He desired 
also to see a provision introduced into 
the measure enabling College funds to 
be applied to the superannuation of 
teachers. He assured the noble Mar- 
quess that he had criticized the Bill in 
no hostile spirit. He was sincerely de- 
sirous that it should pass, but in a more 
satisfactory form than it now presented ; 
and he trusted that the University, re- 
inforced by the proposed aids, would 
take up the proud position she so long 
held, and would, he hoped, long continue 
to hold, as the head and centre of all 
science and learning in all its branches. 

Lorp HOUGHTON observed, that the 
Bill placed the University of Cambridge 
in a very invidious position. For his 
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part, he could not see, primd facie, why 
the Bill ought not to apply equally to 
both Universities :—-but perhaps it took 
its present peculiar form from the acci- 
dental circumstance that the noble Mar- 
quess who introduced it was at once a 
distinguished Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. If it were intended 
to deal differently hereafter with the 
University of Cambridge, then he thought 
the difference ought to have been stated. 
On the other hand, if the intention was 
that a Bill like the present should be 
applied to Cambridge, those who were 
interested in that University would labour 
under the disadvantage of being heard 
when virtually the question had been 
settled. That was a practical difficulty, 
which would not exist if the Bill had 
been permissive only, and was not of the 
absolute and dictatorial character which 
it had assumed. A permissive Bill, under 
which the Colleges, in consultation with 
the University would be enabled to re- 
form their statutes, would, he thought, 
have answered every purpose. The ex- 
tensive powers which the Bill would 
confer could not but give rise to exten- 
sive hopes and expectations, which cer- 
tainly would not be fulfilled and which, 
if they were, would be very distasteful 
to the noble Marquess and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He considered it 
extremely doubtful whether the results 
expected from the proposed dealing with 
the Professoriat would be realized. He 
doubted whether by increasing the num- 
ber of Professors to any great extent 
the interests of learning and science 
would be advanced. While the Pro- 
fessorial system had been growing up 
in one direction, the Bill proposed to 
extend it in another. He believed that 
if instead of the present Bill some ar- 
rangement were made by which the su- 
perfluous funds of the Colleges couid be 
diverted to the general purposes of the 
University, it would meet with the gene- 
ral consent of both Universities. Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he was a 
member, had taken a great step in divert- 
ing from its prize Fellowships a consi- 
derable sum forthe purpose of endowing 
lectureships in Philosophy, Archeology, 
and Physiology, with salaries of £600 
each. Hitherto, the tendency in that 
direction had come from the richer Ool- 
leges, and by the extension of this sys- 
tem the sum required for these purposes 
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might be gained. The richest Colleges 
were the best and most useful, and the 
poorest Colleges would be left very much 
in their present condition. There was 
an old proverb about giving a dog a bad 
name, and it was hardly fair to stigma- 
tize the non-resident Fellowships as 
‘idle Fellowships.’’ He could not agree 
with some of his noble Friends that the 
objects proposed to be attained by the 
Bill were left so entirely vague as had 
been represented. He believed, on the 
contrary, that the direction in which the 
changes were to run were perfectly indi- 
cated in the words of the Bill; nor were 
their Lordships justified in requiring that 
in such a measure as the present the 
Government ought to incorporate any 
change in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity. He did not see how with any con- 
venience that subject could form any part 
of the present measure. He should like to 
hear from the noble Marquess some in- 
dication of how the members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge were to co-operate 
or take part in the discussion of this 
Bill, because as it was exclusively adapted 
to one University it placed the members 
of the other University in a position of 
considerable difficulty and embarrass- 
ment—Cambridge men who discussed 
the Bill could not be quite sure whether 
they were intruding upon their Lord- 
ships or not. 

Ture Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that the speech of the noble Marquess 
in introducing the Bill might be re- 
garded as an.indication of what he would 
do if he were a Commissioner. It was, 
however, within the bounds of possibility 
that they might see the noble Marquess 
in the position which he had before 
taken up—namely, of asking their Lord- 
ships not to confirm some statute made 
by the Commissioners. They were made 
practically supreme over the Colleges, 
and might deal as they saw fit with the 
funds, subject to an appeal to Parlia- 
ment. The Colleges would be placed 
under this Commission in quite a diffe- 
rent position from that they were in 
under that of 1852. Under the Act of 
1854 power was reserved to the Colleges 
of which they were now deprived. He 
quite granted that it was necessary to 
give large powers to the Commissioners, 
not less than that a Commission should 
be appointed, for he could not but re- 
pes that all Colleges were not alike. 
Still, many of the most valuable reforms 
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that had been made of late years had 
proceeded from the Colleges themselves, 
not from the University; and it was 
equally desirable to defend and protect 
the interests of those Colleges which 
had exerted themselves in the interests 
of learning and education, as that the 
Commissioners should have power to 
deal with those Colleges which had not 
shown equal zeal. With regard to 
what were called ‘idle Fellowships,” 
he was at Oxford when close Fellow- 
ships were in the course of being thrown 
open, and he could bear testimony to 
the great incentive thereby offered to 
those studying at the University, and 
how many had expressed their wish 
that they had come to the University 
some years later, as they would then 
have participated in the advantages of 
being able to compete for Fellowships. 
With due limitations as to the term 
during which they might be held, and 
abolishing the absurd condition of celi- 
bacy, it was essential that a certain 
number of open non-residential Fellow- 
ships should be retained. He was glad 
to hear the assurance of the noble Karl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) that the Govern- 
ment did not design any retrograde 
steps—and he was sure that declaration 
would be received with great satisfaction 
at Oxford. He heard with pleasure the 
categorical statement that there was no 
intention to re-impose religious tests— 
because there were two or three clauses 
under which the Commissioners might 
have attached clerical conditions to any 
office they created or changed. He 
should like to hear in what condition 
the Colleges would be placed between 
now and 1883, with reference to the 
making of statutes which referred to 
matters other than financial. He wished 
also to ask whether, as soon as the 
Commissioners had ceased to exist in 
their capacity of Commissioners, the 
Colleges would revert to their original 
power with respect to the alteration and 
amendment of statutes—except with re- 
ference to those statutes made by the 
Commissioners. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Hear, hear. 

Tue Eant or CAMPERDOWN : If he 
rightly understood that answer, it was 
just the answer he wished to receive. The 
Bill was essentially one for Committee, 
and he hoped plenty of time would be 
given for the consideration of it, It pro- 
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posed to confer very large powers upon 
unknown Commissioners, who would 
have to deal with funds drawn from all 
the Colleges, and it was desirable there 
should be some preliminary inquiry 
before those revenues were placed un- 
conditionally in their hands. He could 
not concur in the unqualified eulogium 
which had been passed upon the Govern- 
ing Body of the University, which had 
conferred less on the University than 
the Colleges, one of which had unat- 
tached students a year before Convoca- 
tion recognized them. The Bill could 
only be regarded as a partial reform, 
for since 1871 more than one College had 
expressed opinions adverse to clerical 
headships and had declared that the Uni- 
versity ought to be free and open to all. 

THE Eart or AIRLIE said, he listened 
with attention to the most rev. Primate 
when he stated he had received a Me- 
morial from his College in favour of 
the Bill; but when he saw the four 
pages of objections contained in the 
Memorial, he could not help thinking 
that if the Bill was altered in accord- 
ance with those objections very little of 
the original measure would be left. He 
did not think there was any precedent 
for investing Commissioners with such 
large and undefined powers. The Bill 
of 1854, although it was destructive 
while this was constructive, was more 
precise and definitein itsinstructions, and 
the Preamble of the Endowed Schools 
Act stated the objects which the Com- 
missioners were to set before themselves. 
The Bill empowered the Commissioners 
not only to deal with the surplus funds 
of the Colleges, but also to make radical 
changes in their constitution and to take 
large endowments from them and vest 
them in the University. He (the Earl 
of Airlie) admitted that Fellowships of 
£200 or £250 a-year were rewards too 
large for merely passing an examination, 
and that the numbers of students at 
some of the Colleges did not correspond 
with their funds; but the Bill must be 
read in the light of the speech with 
which the noble Marquess introduced it. 
He proposed to take £55,000 a-year 
from the Colleges and devote it to the 
University. For building purposes he 
required £200,000; and, as £12,000 or 
£14,000 a-year would give him that 
capital sum, he proposed to expend the 
surplus in augmenting the salaries of 
Professors and founding new Professor- 
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ships and endowments for research. He 
had the advantage within the last few 
days of conversing with some very 
eminent men connected with the Uni- 
versity of Oxford as to the proposal for 
the abolition of the ‘‘ idle Fellowships,” 
and he was informed by the highest 
authorities on the subject that the 
opinion of the University was opposed to 
anything of the sort. The students who 
had gained their Fellowships as the re- 
ward of their industry were a most valu- 
able element in the Governing Body of 
the University, and, if these Fellow- 
ships were suppressed, scholarship and 
learning would in all probability decay. 
Besides, if these Fellowships were swept 
away, and if the Fellowships of Cam- 
bridge were not dealt with, schoolmasters 
would advise all clever young men to go 
to Cambridge, and the source from which 
we derived our best tutors would be 
dried up. He quite concurred in what 
had been said by the most rev. Primate 
as to the caution which should be ex- 
ercised in expending so large a sum of 
money in founding new Professorships. 
He thought it would be better to leave 
the matter to the internal action of the 
University itself, and to appoint assist- 
ant Professors when needed rather than 
create new Professorships which it would 
be difficult to fill with competent men. 
They could have special grants for a 
limited time for particular purposes. They 
must be careful, whileabolishing sinecure 
Fellowships, not to substitute for them 
sinecure Professorships. He wanted to 
know whether there was any provision 
in the Bill to change the present mode of 
appointing Professors? He did not think 
anyone would defend their appointment 
by Convocation. The Bill did not touch 
the constitution of the University; but 
the 16th clause empowered the Com- 
missioners to deal as they pleased with 
Fellowships, and the Fellows were the 
governing body of the Colleges ; there- 
fore, they had the power to make what 
changes they liked in the constitution of 
the Colleges. The Bill gave them power 
to make statutes for the Colleges, and 
those statutes could not be altered with- 
out the consent of the University. The 
noble Marquess the other night took 
credit to the University for the reforms 
it had initiated. The University, he 
said, had initiated the new system of un- 
attached students; but that was alto- 
gether erroneous, and did not do justice 
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tothe Colleges themselves. The initiative 
with respect to unattached students was 
taken by Balliol and other Colleges—in 
fact, when the proposal was made the 
University refused to sanction it. It 
was said by those conversant with the 
matter that the Colleges were more 
willing to make necessary changes than 
the University, as might be expected 
from the constitution of the two. As to 
the Convocation, either the Colleges 
ought to retain the right to manage their 
own affairs, or if the University were 
allowed to interfere in the affairs of the 
Colleges, there ought to be a substantial 
reform in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity. With respect to the head- 
ships of Colleges, why should they be 
excepted from any changes? Under 
the Act of 1854 the Commissioners were 
allowed to deal with the headships; and 
if it was expedient to do so then, it was 
the more necessary that they should 
now, when the Colleges were being de- 
prived of a large part of their funds, so 
as to throw open all the prizes to the 
best men. If lay Fellowships were 
suppressed, the proportion between lay 
and clerical in the Governing Body 
would be disturbed. Taking the pro- 
visions of the Bill separately, he thought 
that if the emoluments of the Professor- 
ships were increased, Convocation should 
not be allowed to appoint; secondly, 
that it was not expedient to sweep away 
all idle Fellowships, though it might be 
desirable to limit their duration to seven 
years, and probably to reduce their 
amount; thirdly, that the University 
should not be allowed to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Colleges unless the 
constitution of the University itself was 
reformed ; and, fourthly, that the Com- 
missioners should have power, as under 
the Act of 1854, to deal with headships. 
He understood that the University had 
appointed a Committee to consider this 
Bill, and it would be a great assistance 
to their Lordships, before they went 
into Committee on the Bill, to know what 
were the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee; and therefore he thought that 
some time should be allowed before they 
went into Committee, so that their Lord- 
ships might have time to ascertain the 
views of the parties interested, and to 
send down to the other House a care- 
fully considered measure. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, the noble Lord who ex- 
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pressed himself as much interested in 
the University of Cambridge said, he 
regretted that the Bill dealt only with 
the University of Oxford, and that the 
Bill with regard to the University of 
Cambridge might come on rather late in 
the Session. I think that if the second 
reading of the Bill with reference to 
Cambridge University should come on in 
August there will then be as many Mem- 
bers in the Honse as there are present 
this evening. Under these circumstan- 
ces I hope that I shall be pardoned if I 
am brief in dealing with the subject 
that has been brought before the House, 
and do not attempt to keep in bonds the 
“fugitive slaves’ here. There is a great 
desire to get away, and therefore I will 
not dwell much on the subject. I have 
no occasion to do so, because I am sure 
I could have no reason to complain of 
the most rev. Primate, who spoke with 
high authority and his peculiar experi- 
ence ; and I think that every noble Lord 
who has spoken on the Bill—those in- 
cluded who are most opposed to us in 

olitics—dealt with it in a candid and 
riendly spirit. I do not deny that many 
of the suggestions that have been made 
are worthy of consideration; but most 
of them are most suited to be dealt with 
in Committee, and itis hardly necessary 
to discuss them now. I entirely agree 
with the noble Duke opposite (the Duke 
of Cleveland) that it would be very un- 
desirable that the Commissioners should 
lend their authority to any extensive 
scheme of borrowing by the University 
or Colleges for the purposes of the Bill. 
There was one remark of the most rev. 
Primate which I do not quite under- 
stand, or with which I do not concur— 
the illustration he gave of the difficulties 
thrown in the way of poorer students of 
obtaining an University Education. But 
that remark is certainly not correct, as 
far as concerns this Bill ; for to those who 
are not strictly poor the Bill as it stands 
contains ample means of giving them 
the benefits of the University. I think 
the most rev. Primate will see that the 
17th and 18th clauses empower the 
Commissioners to extend scholarships to 
either attached or unattached students 
as they may think good. Passing from 
mere detail, I think the general com- 
plaints in this debate have been in refe- 
rence to the vagueness of the Commission 
and the power of the Commissioners to 
be appointed. Of that difficulty I am 
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well aware ; but I think it will be found 
that it is no special reproach to this Bill, 
but is equally a reproach to all Bills 
setting up a machinery of this kind 
which Parliament has recently passed. 
The Act of 1854 gave the Commissioners 
almost unlimited power. The Endowed 
Schools Commission is another case in 
point. Parliament in granting Commis- 
sions of this kind has found it necessary 
in these days to give them large juris- 
diction. In this case there was more 
reason for doing so than in any other, 
because the Bill gives the Commission- 
ers, I believe, no greater powers than 
are already possessed by the Colleges 
themselves. The only difference between 
the machinery of this Bill and the ex- 
isting state of things is this—that some 
kind of security is given by the Bill that 
those powers should be exercised on a 
common plan ; but as matters stand now 
they are exercised by different bodies 
without any concert between them. It 
is therefore not correct to talk of the 
extraordinary powers of the Body to be 
appointed. No doubt, those powers will 
be very great, and it may be well to in- 
troduce some provisions in that respect ; 
but any such words must be carefully 
guarded. I think we shall find that 
what the Bill does is large enough to 
effect the object we have in view, and it 
is no use to attempt to cover a larger 
field than the legislation is intended to 
deal with. I do not entertain the illusory 
hope that the Bill will be a final effort 
in the direction of University reform, 
because we know well enough that as 
long as there is money to be applied, 
machinery to be used, and privileges to 
be obtained, there will always be people 
to agitate for a share in those advan- 
tages. The idea, therefore, of any Bill 
which would settle the question is a de- 
lusion. We have now simply brought 
in a Bill to enable the Commissioners to 
deal with the University and Colleges 
within a distinctly defined area—within 
that area they will have abundant power, 
but the area itself will be small. There 
is only one other subject to which I 
think it is necessary that I should allude 
before I sit down, and that is one which 
has aroused much interest both here and 
outside. I mean the religious question. 
It has been insinuated several times, 
both out-of-doors and here, that we are 
desirous of taking advantage of the 
change of Government to retrace the 
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steps which Parliament has deliberately 
taken on the subject of religious tests 
in recent years. I wish to remove all 
grounds for fear of that kind. However 
much we may at the time have contested 
the wisdom of the policy which Parlia- 
ment thought fit to pursue, we do not 
think, and we never have thought, that 
it would be consistent with the continuity 
of Government that we should take ad- 
vantage of a change of political fortune 
to reverse decisions which Parliament 
deliberately arrived at in former years. 
That is the principle which we have ad- 
hered to in other matters, and it is one 
which we intend to adhere to in refe- 
rence to ecclesiastical and University 
subjects. Our desire, in bringing for- 
ward this Bill, is that as regards eccle- 
siastical matters the precise status quo 
should be preserved. We do not intend 
to carry forward any further the process 
of separating the Universities from the 
Church ; but we do not desire to retrace 
any step that has already been taken. 
We desire that matters in that respect 
shall, after this Bill has passed, remain 
precisely as they were before ; and there- 
fore, if there is in this Bill any clause 
which can legitimately and reasonably 
give rise to apprehensions that the policy 
of the University Tests Act is to be re- 
versed we shall be glad to review it in 
Committee. The particular clause which 
has been referred to was put in for this 
reason—a fear was entertained, rightly 
or wrongly, that if the clerical Fellow- 
ships or endowments were touched by 
the Commissioners it would make them 
new clerical Fellowships, and then they 
would be swept away by the Tests Act. 
We should be very sorry if the propor- 
tion of clerical Fellowships should be 
diminished ; but we do not uphold them 
any more than the other Fellowships 
free from the conditions that the others 
are to be subject to. Without attempt- 
ing to use any language that will fetter 
the Commissioners in their action, or 
attempting to express the precise form 
or result of their action, I entertain a 
hope that the clerical Fellowships will 
be maintained and that the policy of the 
Tests Act, not only as expressed by 
its Ist, 2nd, and 8rd clauses, but as 
expressed in its 5th clause—which en- 
acts that education in the tenets of the 
Church shall be given to all members of 
that Church in the University—will be 
followed strictly. In all these matters I 
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trust we may escape what may be called 
the clericophobia which affects the most 
amiable and most capable minds, and 
which distorts all their judgment. Con- 
gregation has been objected to simply 
because it contains a number of curates 
who reside in the University of Oxford ; 
and there is a desire also to dissociate 
headships from clerical matters. On the 
other hand, when men are defending 
‘‘idle Fellowships” they declare the 
importance of the connection between 
the outside world and the Governing 
Body of the University ; and when they 
are dealing with Congregation they 
dilate upon the absurdity of allowing 
the outside world to have anything to 
do with it. Iam afraid that the only 
solution of this contradiction is, that in 
the one instance the connection is cleri- 
cal and in the other it is not; or, if you 
prefer it, that the connection in the one 
case is Conservative and in the other is 
Liberal. For my own part, there seems 
to me to be an obvious reason why the 
connection between the government of 
the University and of the outside world 
is more reasonable and does less injury 
than these ‘‘ idle Fellowships,” and that 
is, that the outside vote in Congregation 
is only a small fraction of the whole 
vote, whereas in the government of Col- 
leges it is much larger. But we do not 
wish to alter the government of the 
Colleges or of the University. We cer- 
tainly do not propose to increase any re- 
strictions or to impose any which do not 
now exist; but we earnestly hope to 
carry out the policy so eloquently 
sketched by the most rev. Primate, and 
to continue that connection between the 
University and the Church which has 
given so much piety to the University 
and so much learning to the Church. 
Eart GRANVILLE said, he failed to 
comprehend why if the two Universities 
were to be dealt with in the same man- 
ner, they had not been dealt with in the 
same Bill; and if they were to be dealt 
with differently, he thought the full 
scheme should be laid before the House 
before it was called upon to determine 
how either of the Universities was to be 
treated. The debate had been a very 
remarkable one, and had been most 
creditable to the University, inasmuch 
as the burden of the discussion had been 
borne by those who had been its first- 
class men; but, nevertheless, very little 
information on the subject had been 
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given to the House. He did not com- 
plain of the reticence of the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury), for it 
would have been impossible for him to 
have accepted en bloc all the suggestions 
which had been made —though he 

thered that they were to receive the 
fair consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Several suggestions had been 
made, but the wind had been so com- 

letely taken out of his sails by the noble 
hoods who had preceded him that he 
should not refer to them at any length. 
There were one or two points, however, 
which he wished to bring to the atten- 
tion of the noble Marquess before the 
Bill was read the second time. In the 
first place, he did not think that the 
delegates of the Colleges were the best 
persons to carry out reforms of particular 
Colleges. Delegates from three of the 
Colleges in the University might take 
different views of the matters brought 
before them; and he was by no means 
clear, from the proposals contained in 
the Bill, how the delegates were to be 
appointed. If the delegates were to vote 
as they pleased, he doubted, in the first 
place, whether many men would care for 
the appointments; and, in the second 
place, whether the Colleges themselves 
would care to delegate such plenary 
powers. He had been pleased to hear 
the noble Marquess say, with regard to 
the manner in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment proposed to deal with the 
religious aspect of the question, that it 
was not intended in any way to go back, 
nor to take any steps which could have 
the effect of further separating the Uni- 
versity from the Church. After making 
this statement the noble Marquess used 
some remarks about the anti-clerical 
feeling which existed on the Opposition 
side of the House. He did not think 
there was any ground for imputing such 
a feeling to them—and, indeed, the im- 
putation was neither made in good taste 
nor warranted by facts. The noble 
Marquess alluded to certain prejudices 
which would wear out in time; but if 
he (Earl Granville) was not mistaken, 
the only prejudices to which objection 
could be taken existed in the minds of a 
party in the State other than that to 
which he (Earl Granville) belonged. 
The noble Marquess had chosen to treat 
the objections raised against the consti- 
tution of the Congregation of the Uni- 
versity as having been directed against 
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certain resident curates in the City of 
Oxford who, having left the University, 
acted as members of Congregation, in 
— to the views of those members 
of the University who were actually en- 
gaged in the work of teaching. This 
interpretation he denied. The objection 
which had been raised to the present 
constitution of the Congregation of the 
University was not directed against any 
body of curates, whether resident in 
Oxford or elsewhere, but was aimed at 
the constitution of a Governing Body 
which admitted of persons neither resi- 
dent nor engaged in the work of the 
University holding in. their hands the 
power to thwart the views or those most 
interested in the matter. He understood 
it to be the intention of the Government 
to maintain the clerical restrictions in 
reference to the Heads of Colleges. He 
believed this decision to be a most un- 
wise one. He had heard it stated that 
the parents of England would not like to 
trust their sons to the care of Heads of 
Colleges who were not clerics; but he 
attached no weight to the statement. He 
believed that a great many parents would 
prefer to entrust their sons to a College 
of which the noble Marquess opposite 
was the Head, rather than one under the 
headship of a clergyman who, however 
amiable and excellent, did not possess the 
qualities fitted for the headship. Take 
the case of a College where there was a 
layman eminently fitted to become its 
Head, while among the clerical members 
there was no one equally well fitted for 
the position—would it be said that they 
were advancing the cause of the Church 
or of education by preventing the su- 
perior man being chosen? He said 
this with the more confidence because 
he believed a little dash of despotism was 
an advantage rather than otherwise in 
the Head of a College. What he wanted 
was that the best men, whether clerical 
or lay, should be selected ; and he agreed 
that this was the more likely to be done, 
even with the clerical restriction, by 
means of a system which would preclude 
the almost absolute certainty of the Head 
of a College being chosen from among 
the Fellows of his College, without any 
special reference to his fitness for the 
position. It had been said that there 
was a great objection to dragging the 
Universities so constantly into Parlia- 
mentary discussions, and it was because 
he believed this that he hoped the noble 
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Marquess, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, would consider the various sugges- 
tions that had been made, in order, if 
possible, to settle the question at once, 
and, as finality was out of the question, 
for the present at any rate, in such a 
manner as that it would not be necessary 
to bring the matter within the limits of 
Parliamentary and, perhaps, acrimonious 
discussion for many years. ‘The criti- 
cisms from that side of the House had 
not been made in a hostile spirit, and 
the noble Marquess might count on the 
co-operation of his various critics in any 
attempt to make the Bill as perfect as 
was possible under the circumstances. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Motion? 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday the 30th instant. 

House adjourned at half past Ten 


o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 9th March, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirres—Deprecia- 
tion of Silver, nominated ; Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections, Mr. Charles Lewis and 
Mr. Cotes added; Oyster Fisheries, nomi- 
nated. 

Suprpiy—considered in Committee—Anmy_Esti- 
matEs—Jvesolutions [March 6] reported. 

Pustic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Mutiny *. 

Second Reading — Royal Titles [83]; Cattle 
Disease (Ireland) * [94]. 

Committee—Burgesses (Scotland) * [48]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—Telegraphs (Money) * [90]. 

Report—Manchester Post Office * [72-100]. 

Considered as amended—County Palatine of Lan- 
caster (Clerk of the Peace) * (3) 

Third Reading—Council of India (Professional 
Appointments) * [69], and passed. 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
(By Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. FIELDEN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, observed, 
that of late a practice had been growing 
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up of rejecting Private Bills upon the 
second reading. He should be sorry 
to advocate any restriction of the right 
to reject Private Bills upon the second 
reading ; but, still, it was a right that 
he thought ought to be most carefully 
exercised. He was himself a Director 
of the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
which company proposed by this Bill to 
acquire power to enlarge their station at 
Charing Cross, because the traffic had 
so increased that the station was no 
longer large enough to enable them to 
deal with it. It could not be doubted or 
denied that additional accommodation at 
Charing Cross would not only be a great 
convenience to persons arriving from the 
Continent, but also to the hundreds of 
thousands of the inhabitantsof themetro- 
polis who used the station daily. He could 
understand that the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Sir Charles Russell) might 
have some objection tothe way in which 
this was to be carriedout; but hecould not 
understand why on this account he should 
wish to reject the whole Bill, which 
contained several other provisions. It 
proposed that the South-Eastern line 
should be extended from Sandgate to 
Folkestone, and that the harbour at 
Folkestone should be enlarged. It was 
intended not merely to make a railway 
in England, but to improve the commu- 
nication between this country and the 
Continent of Europe. The Company 
had for the last 10 years been in com- 
munication with the French Government 
and the authorities at Boulogne, with the 
view of bringing about a better commu- 
nication between England and France; 
and had met with delay after delay. It 
was not until the wreck of last year 
blocked up the harbour for about a fort- 
night that, the Boulogne authorities were 
brought to their senses; but now they 
were almost agreed as to forming a 
large harbour at Boulogne. The rail- 
way authorities could not improve the 
channel passage unless they had bigger 
boats; and they wanted more harbour 
accommodation, so that they might put 
on boats of the size of those which ran 
between Holyhead and Kingstown. In 
this way they hoped to shorten the 
journey between London and Paris by 
half an hour. If, however, the House 
should reject the Bill, the Company 
would be relieved from a great trouble 
and anxiety, and they would have the sa- 
tisfaction of saying that they had done 
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all that they could, but that the House 
of Commons would not listen to them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Fielden.) 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
was not a railway director, nor in any 
way interested in that Bill, except in so 
far as it affected his constituents. He 
opposed the second reading, and held it 
to very important that hon. Members 
should assert their right todo so. Ata 
quarter to 4 that afternoon the solicitor 
who was guarding the interests of his con- 
stituents told him that the promoters of 
that Bill were ready to surrender all that 
was objected to in it provided he would 
withdraw his opposition to the second 
reading. That proposal had taken him 
completely by surprise, and he had accord- 
ingly asked the other side to postpone 
the Bill in order to give him time for 
consideration ; but they had refused to 
do so. The reason his constituents looked 
on the Bill with distrust was this. On 
a previous occasion of a similar kind 
they were served with notice that their 
buildings would be required for certain 
alterations, and after they had been at 
the trouble and expense of acquiring 
other premises, the railway company 
abandoned their scheme and left them to 
seek what compensation they could find. 
He was aware that Committees of the 
House could inflict penalties in such 
cases; but he would appeal to the House 
to say whether those penalties were ever 
enforced? He had no desire to prevent 
any improvement of the harbour at 
Folkestone. In the hope that the House 
would aid him in gaining time to see 
that the proposed arrangement was fair 
to both parties, he begged to move that 
the debate on the Bill be adjourned for 
a week. 

Mr. RATKES said, that with the view 
of eliciting full information with respect 
to Private Bills, he was in the habit of 
bringing about a conference between the 
agents of both sides; but in the present 
case the agents, for some reason or other, 
had not met him, and he was, there- 
fore, without the information which it 
was desirable the House should have. 
The present Bill, so far as he had been 
able to judge, was one of considerable 
importance, both from a public and pri- 
vate point of view ; and in the circum- 
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stances he thought it would be well to 
adjourn the debate. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
protested against the further postpone- 
ment of this Bill fora week. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Russell) had con- 
fined his opposition to one part of the 
Bill alone. Upon that part the South- 
Eastern Railway Company had conceded, 
and they were now asked to post- 
pone their Bill, because they had made 
the concession which was asked. If 
there were no other secret reasons for 
opposing the Bill, for which the oppo- 
sition of the hon. Baronet was the shield 
and pretext, his demand was really un- 
reasonable. If the House wished to 
revert to the old system, and would hear 
evidence at the Bar of the House, it 
could of course do so.; but, otherwise, he 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen)would pledge 
himself to make such a statement to the 
House as should convince every reason- 
able man that this Bill was one which 
should be sent to that Tribunal to which 
the House ordinarily delegated its func- 
tions in these cases—namely, to a Select 
Committee. He was too olda Member 
of the House to oppose the expressed 
opinion of the Chairman of Committees 
(Mr. Raikes) and the evident feeling of 
the House; but he suggested that an 
adjournment for a week was unreason- 
ably long, and that the matter might 
stand over only till Monday. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he scarcely con- 
sidered the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles Russell) a hostile one, and 
advised the right hon. Gentleman to ac- 
cept it. The adjournment until Thursday 
next would not materially delay the 
measure. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 


EAST INDIA ARMY—SUPERANNUA- 
TION, &. ALLOWANCES. 


QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Return for the East India 
Army, showing the total amount of 
Military Charges, does not omit a charge 
of upwards of half a million sterling 
per annum paid on account of the various 
military funds and other charges in- 
cluded in the head “Superannuation, Re- 


tired, and Compassionate Allowances ;” _ 
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and, if so, whether he will amend the 
Return so as to show all charges on ac- 
count of the Army in India? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: No 
charge has been omitted from the Re- 
turn alluded to. The position of the 
military and medical funds is as follows: 
—In 1862 the Government of India 
found that a heavy annual charge was 
imposed by certain funds established by 
the East India Company upon the reve- 
nues- of India, and they wound these 
funds up, taking over their assets and 
liabilities, the former of which consisted 
of a large capital. The annual pay- 
ments on behalf of these funds exceeds 
the subscriptions, and the difference is 
made good out of the capital taken over, 
which now stands at the high figure of 
£1,800,000. There will be no charge 
for some years tocome. The funds es- 
tablished in the place of those abolished, 
are self-supporting. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 
QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have entertained any proposal for 
taking part in an arrangement to enable 
the Khedive of Egypt to raise new 
loans, and charge them on the people of 
Egypt? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to my hon. 
Friend I have to state that the Answer 
given by the Prime Minister on Monday 
last substantially covers the whole ground 
involved in the Question of my hon. 
Friend, and, therefore, I cannot give 
him any other information than that 
conveyed in the Answer of the Prime 
Minister, to which I must refer him. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to give Notice that I will take the first 
convenient opportunity of moving— 


“ That it is inexpedient that the British Go- 
vernment should take any part in facilitating 
the loan transactions of the Khedive of Egypt.” 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—THE 
LOAD LINE RETURNS. — QUESTION. 


Mr. WILSON (for Mr. Mac Iver) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is true that loss of 
life from the foundering of steamers in 
the Bay of Biscay during the few months 
since legislation relating to the marking 
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of a load line has been in force shows a 
marked diminutioi, as compared with 
any corresponding period in previous 
years? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: I 
have Returns for the half-year which 
has elapsed since the adoption of the 
load line, and Returns for the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year, 
in relation to disasters happening in the 
Bay of Biscay. From November 1, 
1874, till February 28, 1875, six steam- 
ers were lost in the Bay of Biscay, in- 
volving the loss of 175 lives; from No- 
vember 1, 1875, when the use of the 
owner’s load line was begun, till Febru- 
ary 29 of this year, two steamers were 
lost in the Bay of Biscay, involving a 
loss of 26 lives. I have good reason to 
believe that the use of the load line has 
materially contributed to this gratifying 
diminution in the loss of life and pro- 
perty at sea. 


“ Serapis.”’— Question. 


THE ACCIDENT TO H.M.S. “SERAPIS” 
—CHAIN CABLES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If he would 
state to the House what was the size of 
the chain cables which were supplied to 
H.M.S. ‘‘Serapis”’ before she left Eng- 
land on her last voyage, and by whom 
those chain cables were supplied; also 
what was the weight and the description 
of the anchors supplied at the same time 
to H.M.S. ‘Serapis,” and by whom 
those anchors were supplied ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the size 
of the chain cables supplied to the 
Serapis was 24 inches. The cables were 
provided for the ship by the Thames 
Shipbuilding Company, and were manu- 
factured by Messrs. H. Wood and Oo., 
of Liverpool, and were tested in the 
usual manner for Admiralty cables. The 
length next the anchor, which was where 
the parting took place in the Pirzeus, 
was not part of the original cable, but 
was substituted at Portsmouth in 1869; 
it was 2} inches, and made by Messrs. 
Brown, Lenox, and Co. This length 
was tested at Portsmouth before the 
Serapis left for India in 1875, and a de- 
fective link was replaced. The broken 
link has been returned to the Admiralty, 
and had been examined and found to be 
of good quality of iron and well welded. 
The anchors were 60 cwt.each on Rodgers’ 
plan. They were manufactured by the 
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Northfield Company, and were tested 
and fireproved by an Admiralty officer. 


CRIMINAL LAW—DISPROPORTIONED 
SENTENCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to a paragraph 
in ‘“‘ The Pall Mall Gazette” of Saturday 
the 4th instant, copied from ‘‘ The Liver- 
pool Post,” in which it is stated that a 
woman was recently sentenced at Os- 
westry by the local Justices to twenty- 
one days’ imprisonment for stealing one 
pennyworth of coal; if such statement 
is correct, and whether it is his intention 
to take steps for the mitigation of the 
sentence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
case, and he found from inquiries made 
of the Clerk of the Justices that infor- 
mation had been given to the magis- 
trates that the person in question was 
the wife of the gardener of the prosecutor, 
and supposed to be, therefore, in toler- 
ably good circumstances. It was also 
stated that she had been seen carrying 
away the coal, and that in the night 
time, by some one who had watched ex- 
pressly for the purpose of finding out 
what was being done. He had asked to 
be furnished with further information on 
the matter. 


MEDICAL DEGREES—“CONJOINT EX- 
AMINATIONS.”’—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If he will state 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend taking any steps this Session to 
hasten or facilitate the adoption of the 
‘Conjoint Scheme ” in examinations for 
medical degrees ? . 

Viscount SANDON: The Govern- 
ment has reason to believe that as re- 
gards England considerable progress 
has been made towards settling the basis 
of an arrangement which is likely to re- 
ceive general assent. We have not the 
like information respecting Ireland and 
Scotland; but if satisfactory arrange- 
ments are concluded in England, I can- 
not but hope that they will lead to a like 
result in the other parts of the United 
Kingdom. In this state of the case the 
hon. Gentleman will understand that I 
cannot give any opinion as to what may 
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be the views hereafter of Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the expediency or 
necessity of proposing legislative mea- 
sures to promote or hasten the general 
adoption of the conjoint scheme. 


ARMY—VOLUNTEER ADJUTANTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it is intended to give 
the same retiring allowances to old Ad- 
jutants of Volunteers as are now given 
to Militia Adjutants; and, if it is in- 
tended to give any additional pay to 
Volunteer Adjutants who perform the 
duties of District Recruiting Officers as a 
remuneration for such services ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, it was not intended to increase the 
retiring allowances of old Adjutants of 
Volunteers, and that no old Adjutants 
except those on full pay, or who came 
under the five years’ rule, would be called 
upon to discharge the duties of recruit- 
ing officers. 


WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS— 
CESSION OF THE GAMBIA. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he has received a Memorial 
against the proposed cession of the 
Gambia, from 228 Native inhabitants of 
Bathurst, dated December 31st 1875; 
whether this document gives the status 
in the Colony of the persons signing it ; 
and, whether he will lay the same upon 
the Table of the House? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
the Memorial referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman had been received at the 
Colonial Office. It purported to be 
signed by about 250 individuals; but 
he was unable to say how many persons’ 
views were really represented in it, in- 
asmuch as a great many of the signa- 
tories appeared to have signed their 
names twice over. The document gave 
the status of the persons signing it, and 
it would be laid on the Table. 


POST OFFICE— POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE—THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Post- 
master General, If his recommendation 
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for the withdrawal of the Royal Engi- 
neers from the Postal Telegraph Service 
‘on financial grounds,” contained in his 
letter of the 23rd December lately laid 
upon the Table of the House, was 
founded on any Report on the financial 
results of that employment made by the 
Receiver and Accountant General of the 
Post Office ; and, if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House, any Report that 
has been made by that official on the 
subject ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that his letter was not founded on 
any Report on the financial results of 
the employment of Engineers in the 
Postal Service made by the Receiver and 
Accountant General of the Post Office. 
That Report was of a confidential and 
departmental character, and he did not 
think that it would be for the public 
interest to lay it on the Table of the 
House. 


WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 
Mr. O’CLERY asked the Chief Se- 


cretary for Ireland, for a Return of the 
number of Boards of Guardians in Ire- 


land who have given results fees to their 


Workhouse Teachers, distinguishing 
those who gave such fees prior to the 
passing of the National Teachers Act ; 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to give effect to such 
Act as far as Workhouse Teachers are 
concerned ; and, if so, are they to receive 
the fees earned for last year; and, whe- 
ther the Commissioners of National 
Education have withdrawn the gratui- 
ties hitherto awarded to Workhouse 
Teachers ; and, if so, upon what grounds, 
and what compensation is intended in 
lieu thereof. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Twenty-eight Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland, or about that number, have 
given results fees to their workhouse 
teachers under the Act of last Session, out 
of which 11 Boards had done so before 
the passing of that Act. But this does not 
represent the full effect of the Act upon 
the condition of the workhouse teachers, 
because in several instances Boards of 
Guardians have preferred to increase the 
salaries of their teachers, when asked to 
grant them results fees under the Act. 
It rests with the Boards of Guardians, 
and not with the Government, to give 
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effect to the Act as far as workhouse 
teachers are concerned; the teachers will 
receive the fees earned by them in the 
year for which the Guardians have 
agreed to vote them. The Commis- 
sioners of National Education have de- 
cided to withdraw a small sum of £360 
annually spent in gratuities to 40 male 
and 40 female workhouse teachers. They 
have done so because this system of 
gratuities appeared objectionable, and 
by it the teachers were unnecessarily 
placed under the Board of Education as 
well as under the Local Government 
Board. The whole body of workhouse 
teachers will receive a far larger sum 
annually from result fees than the amount 
thus withdrawn. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE TICHBORNE ~ 
CLAIMANT.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House, a Copy of the Petition of 
the Tichborne anak addressed to 
him on the 4th June 1875, containing 
certain complaints of bad treatment en- 
dured by him in Dartmoor Prison, toge- 
ther with a Copy of the ‘Reply, if any; 
and of any other or further Petition 
or communication addressed to him by 
the same gentleman since the said 4th 
of June, with his answer thereto ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The only 
Petition that reached me was oue dated on 
the 4th June; it reached the Home Office 
on the 14th June, but like all other 
Petitions for mercy from prisoners, for 
reasons which may be very well guessed 
at by hon. Members, and in behalf of 
the interests of prisoners themselves, it 
never has been the practice of the Secre- 
tary of State to lay such Petitions on the 
Table. But if the hon. Member wishes 
to see it, and will call at the Home 
Office, I shall have great pleasure in 
giving instructions that he shall see it. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)—CASE 
OF THE “AMELIA.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, Whether his attention has been 
called to the conduct of the Crown 
authorities at Greenock, consequent on 
the collision of the ‘‘ Amelia ’’ with the 
quay, whereby one man was killed, on 
which occasion the pilot, having been 
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precognosced by the Procurator Fiscal, 
was afterwards called by the Solicitor 
representing the Board of Trade, and 
gave evidence at an inquiry, without 
being cautioned or warned, and was 
immediately afterwards committed, at 
the instance of the criminal authorities, 
on a charge of culpable homicide ; and, 
whether he will take steps to prevent 
one public Department inducing a man 
to give evidence on which another De- 
partment may commit him for trial, in 
accordance with the declaration of the 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
recently, in the case of the ‘ Strath- 
clyde,” stated that no official inquiry 
could take place until the criminal trial 
consequent on the verdict of the coro- 
ner’s jury had been completed? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I have 
made inquiries into the circumstances 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Greenock. It appears that 
on the 20th January last the steamer 
Amelia came into collision with the quay 
at Greenock, when one man was killed 
and another injured. A Board of Trade 
inquiry was ordered, and took place on 
the 3rd and 4th February. The master 
of the steamer, Captain Campbell, and 
the pilot, James Hendry, were examined 
as witnesses by the solicitor for the 
Board of Trade. I have no doubt it is 
correct that neither of these persons was 
cautioned or warned by the presiding 
justices, of whom I understand the hon. 
Gentleman himself was one. The result 
of the inquiry was that the master was 
admonished, but his certificate was, 
under the circumstances, returned to 
him. The Court of Inquiry had no ju- 
risdiction over the pilot, who was a river 
pilot, and they did not deal with him. 
At the conclusion of the inquiry, a charge 
of culpable homicide was made by the 
Crown authorities against the pilot, and 
the investigation is still going on under 
the directions of Crown counsel. The pro- 
ceedings were not taken in consequence 
of the evidence given at the Board of 
Trade inquiry, and if a trial takes place 
that evidence cannot be, and certainly 
will not be, used against the pilot. I 
cannot, howéver, give any undertaking 
that if a Board of Trade inquiry takes 
place in regard to a casualty involving 
loss of life, the magistrates presiding at 
which had no jurisdiction to inflict any 
or adequate punishment upon the per- 
sons responsible for such casualty, I 
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shall hold myself, as public prosecutor, 
precluded from taking the necessary 
steps for having these persons tried 
before the ordinary criminal tribunal. I 
regret that the pilot was not warned or 
cautioned when he gave his evidence at 
the Board of Trade inquiry; but that 
was an omiksion for which the Crown 
authorities were not responsible, and of 
which they certainly will take no ad- 
vantage. 


EDUCATION-—-LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, that as there 
were already two Education Bills before 
the House and two Notices of Motion 
respecting them, he thought it desirable 
to ask the Vice President of the Educa- 
tion Department, If he will state to 
the House when he proposes to bring in 
the Education measure mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech ? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 
he was sorry to be unable to give an 
answer to the Question ; but in the pre- 
sent state of Public Business it would 
be obvious to the House that it would be 
impossible at present to name a day 
when the measure referred to would be 
brought forward. 


INDIA TARIFF ACT, 1875.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
any reply has been sent by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Despatch of the 
Secretary of State for India, dated No- 
vember 11th 1875, published in the 
Correspondence recently issued in refer- 
ence to the-India Tariff Act of 1875? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
they had not received any reply. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK—THE 
SERPENTINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEASE asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, What is the 
object of the mounds of earth now being 
erected on the south side of the Serpen- 
tine; and, if he will state to the House 
what will be the cost of the mounds 
when completed and planted ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: In answer 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
South Durham, I beg to inform him that 
what he calls ‘‘mounds of earth’’ will 
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shortly be turfed and planted with 
flowering and other shrubs. The total 
cost of these shrubberies was stated at 
page 9 of last year’s Estimates, but as 
the item probably escaped the notice of 
the hon. Member, I may as well tell him 
that the total cost was estimated at 
£750, of which £400 has been already 
voted, and the remaining moiety of 
£350 appears at page 9 of the Estimates 
now before the House. The object of 
these shrubberies being placed there 
was to meet a very general complaint 
made to me and in the Press that ladies 
riding and walking in Rotten Row were 
greatly annoyed by the abundant dis- 
play of ‘‘ nude bathers,”’ who during the 
summer evenings disport themselves in 
— numbers on the banks of the 

erpentine. 

Mr. PEASE: In Committee I shall 
move to reduce the Vote for these shrub- 
beries by £350. 


Coolie Immigration.— 


ARMY (METROPOLIS)—SENTRIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary 
of State for War, How many of the 
sentries at the West End have been 
taken off; and, whether a corresponding 
reduction has been made in the strength 
of the Guards ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that there had been some six or 
seven sentries taken off at the West 
End, which represented 18 men. In 
several of the Guards there had been 
reduction, but in others there had not; 
and, therefore, the total reduction in the 
Guards altogether amounted to. nine 
men. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—SCURVY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WARD asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the following 
statement in the ‘‘ Times” of March the 
7th: that 


“ The bark * William Wilson,’ bound for Liver- 
pool, arrived on the 6th March in Penarth Roads 
with eight of her crew down with scurvy. The 
captain and three officers only were able to work 
the vessel. The men state that they have been 
ill for the last two months, and that during the 
last three days the lime-juice and provisions 
were exhausted. They were landed and taken 
to the hospital ship. They are very much 
emaciated, and the recovery of some of them 
appears doubtful;” 


Lord Henry Lennox 
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what steps he proposes to take with 
regard to this matter ; whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the occurrence 
of scurvy on board the ‘ Talisman,” 
lately arrived in London; also to arrival 
in Liverpool of the ‘‘ Black Prince ” and 
“ Duke of Northumberland” with scurvy 
on board, and to the arrival at San 
Francisco of several British ships with 
scurvy on board; and, whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to make any new provisions for the pre- 
vention of scurvy in the Mercantile 
Marine ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
Board of Trade has received a Report 
from the Receiver of Wreck at Cardiff 
that the William Wilson, of Whitehaven, 
has put into that port with six severe 
cases of scurvy on board, and that the 
provisions and lime-juice were exhausted 
when the vessel arrived. The medical 
officer was instructed to proceed at once 
to Cardiff to hold an inquiry, and report. 
Another medical officer, Dr. La Trobe, 
is at present holding an inquiry into the 
case of the Zalisman. In the case of the 


Black Prince, an inquiry was held. The 
Medical Inspector, Dr. Spooner, reported 
that the causes were dirty habits of the 


crew, bad water taken in at Bassein, and 
the use of cook’s slush by the men. He 
also observed that scurvy increased 
where teetotalism was practised, and 
recommended a ration of spirits in such 
cases. The Duke of Northumberland, of 
Swansea, arrived at Liverpool with one 
case of scurvy, and no complaint was 
made ; therefore, no inquiry. No new 
provisions for preventing scurvy have 
occurred to Her Majesty’s Government. 
The penalties on shipowners for any 
default of precautions are ample. The 
provisions of the Act of 1867 have greatly 
reduced scurvy. 


COOLIE IMMIGRATION FROM INDIA 
TO GUIANA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether, with 
reference to the evils which, according 
to the report of our Consul in French 
Guiana attend the system of Coolie im- 
migration from India to that Colony, it 
is the intention of the Government to 
continue to sanction the immigration in 
question; and, whether the remon- 
strances on the subject which, in the 
noble Lord’s letter to the Aborigines 
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Protection Society of December 24th 
last, he stated Lord Derby had ad- 
dressed to the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on November 1st have 
been answered ; and, if so, will he state 
the purport of the answer ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, a reply from the French 
Foreign Minister was received on the 
17th of December, 1875, in which the 
Duke Decazes stated that the observa- 
tions of the Indian Government upon the 
condition of coolies in: French Guiana 
applied to a state of things which did 
not now exist, and he forwarded a copy 
of a circular issued by the local Govern- 
ment of Cayenne on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1874. This correspondence was 
sent to the Government of India. The 
question of suspending emigration rests 
with the Government of India; but in 
all probability, before taking so grave a 
step, it will await the Report of 1875 
of Mr. Consul Wooldridge, now due, 
upon the treatment of Indian coolies in 
that colony for the year 1875. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES—IN- 
CREASE OF PAY.—QUESTION:. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
the proposed increase of pay of two pence 
per diem to the soldiers of the Army is 
to be extended to the Marines; and, if 
so, whether it is to be immediate or re- 
served ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, no de- 
cision had been come to on the subject. 


ARMY—MODEL CAVALRY BARRACK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he would 
have any objection to produce, for the 
inspection of Members, the Plans of the 
Model Cavalry Barrack for which Mr. 
Wyatt received a prize some years ago? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that if the plans designed by Mr. 
Wyatt 20 years ago would answer any 
useful purpose, he should have no ob- 
jection to produce them. They were, 
however, drawn up irrespective of all 
the sanitary conditions recently intro- 
duced. They were made as far back as 
the year 1856, and even then it was said 
that of all the plans submitted in com- 
petition, not one could be recommended 
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for adoption without alterations which 
would change its character and design. 
Therefore, he thought the production of 
Mr. Wyatt’s plan would not afford the 
House any useful information. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE FENIAN PRI- 
SONERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury a Question of which I have 
given him private Notice — namely, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers on the auspicious occa- 
sion of an accession to the Royal style 
and title of Her Majesty to advise that 
that event should be signalized by the 
gracious exercise of the Royal mercy 
towards any prisoners now undergoing 
punishment for offences in connection 
with insurrectionary designs or breach 
of their allegiance to Her Majesty ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, the 
Royal Titles Bill, on the passing of 
which the act of mercy referred to in the 
Question of the hon. Member is, accord- 
ing to him, contingent, has not yet 
passed. When the Royal Titles Bill has 
passed into an Act, I shall then have the 
honour of answering the Question of the 
hon. Member. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE— NOTICES OF MOTION. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE: I wish to ask you, 
Sir, a Question on a point of Order. I 
desire to know, Whether it is in accord- 
ance with Parliamentary usage that 
several Members should, in pursuance 
of an agreement among themselves, enter 
their names on the Notice Paper for 
giving one and the same Motion, in 
order that such Motion may be brought 
forward by any of the Members whose 
name is first called, and thus an undue 

riority be secured to such Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
Rule of the House, a Member can only 
give Notice of one Motion, with a view 
to obtaining, under the Ballot, priority 
for such Motion. If several Members 
combine to enter their names on the 
Notice Paper, and to give Notice of one 
and the same Motion, that rule is prac- 
tically evaded. Such a proceeding would 
be highly inconvenient, if not irregular ; 
and, if persisted in, the House might 
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feel it necessary to check such a pro- 
ceeding by requiring each Member, when 
entering his name on the Notice Paper, 
to enter also the subject-matter of the 
Motion. I trust, however, that, if such 
a practice has existed, as has been indi- 
cated by the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, it has been 
through inadvertence; and that the 
House may rely on the good sense and 
the right feeling of hon. Members for 
the faithful observance of its Rule. 


ROYAL TITLES BILL—[{Brz 83.] 
(Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney 
General, Lord George Hamilton.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, I take the opportunity of 
noticing a Question which was addressed 
to me a few days ago by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson). I 
thought at the time that the Question 
was unfair and improper. The Question 
was, whether I was then prepared to 
inform the House of the title which Her 
Majesty would be advised to adopt with 
respect to the matter contained in the 
Bill before us, and my answer was that 
I was not then prepared to give that in- 
formation to the House. It appeared to 
me that that Question, as I ventured to 
remark, was unfair and improper, be- 
cause, in the first place, on a controver- 
sial matter it required me to make a 
statement respecting which I could offer 
no argument, as the wise Rules of this 
House, as regard Questions and An- 
swers, have established. Ishould there- 
fore have had to place before the House, 
on a matter respecting which there is 
controversy, the decision of the Govern- 
ment, at the same time being incapaci- 
tated from offering any argument in 
favour of it. I thought the Question 
was improper, also, in the second place, 
because it was a dealing with the Royal 
Prerogative that, to say the least, was 
wanting, as I thought, in respect. Both 
sides of the House and the whole coun- 
try agree in the view that we are ruled 
by a strictly Constitutional Sovereign. 
But the Constitution has invested Her 
Majesty with Prerogatives of which 
She is wisely jealous; which she exer- 
cises always with firmness, but ever, 
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when the claims and feelings of Parlia- 
ment are concerned, with the utmost 
consideration. It is the more requisite, 
therefore, that we should treat these 
Prerogatives with the utmost respect, 
not to say reverence. In the present 
case, if Her Majesty had desired to im- 
part to the House of Commons informa- 
tion which the House required, the 
proper time would certainly be when 
the Bill in question was under the con- 
sideration of the House. It would be 
more respectful to the House, as well as 
to the Queen, that such a communica- 
tion should be made when the House was 
assembled to discuss the question before 
them; and such information ought not 
to be imparted, I think, in answer to 
the casual inquiry of an individual 
Member. From the beginning there 
has been no mystery at any time upon 
this matter. So far as the Government 
are concerned they have acted strictly 
according to precedent, and it has not 
been in my power until the present 
evening to impart any information to 
the House upon the subject on which 
they intimated a wish to be informed. 
But, upon the first night, when I intro- 
duced this Bill, I did say, alluding to 
the Prerogative of the Queen and Her 
Majesty’s manner of exercising that Pre- 
rogative, that I did not anticipate any 
difficulties on the subject to which the 
House had referred. To this point, in 
the course of the few observations I have 
to make this evening, I shall recur ; but 
before doing so, I will make some re- 
marks upon the objections which have 
been made to a title which it has been 
gratuitously assumed that Her Majesty, 
with regard to her_dominions in India, 
wishes to adopt. | It is a remarkable 
circumstance that all those who have 
made objections upon this subject have 
raised their objections to one particular 
title alone. One alone has occurred to 
them—which primd facie, it may be ob- 
served, is rather an argument in favour 
of its being an apposite title} No doubt. 
other objections have been trged in the 
debate, and I will refer to them before 
proceeding to the other part of my re- 
marks. It has been objected that the 
title of Emperor or Empress denotes 
military dominion ; that it has never or 
rarely been adopted but by those who _ 
have obtainéd dominion by the sword, 
retained it by the sword, and governed 
it by the sword ; and, to use the words 
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of a right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) 
who took part in the recent debate— 
« Sentiment clothes the title of Emperor 
with bad associations.” Now, the House 
must at once feel what vague and 
shadowy arguments—if they can be 
called arguments—are these—‘‘ Senti- 
ment clothes the title of Emperor with 
bad associations.” [ Opposition cheers. | 
I very much doubt whether sentiment 
does clothe the title of Emperor with bad 
associations. I can remember, and 
many hon. Gentlemen can remem- 
ber, the immortal passage of the 
greatest of modern historians, where 
he gives his opinion that the happiness 
of mankind was never so completely 
assured, or for so long a time main- 
tained, as in the age of the Antonines 
—and the Antonines were Emperors. 
The right hon. Gentleman may be of 
opinion that an Imperial title is a modern 
invention, and its associations to him 
may be derived from a limited expe- 
rience of which he may be proud. But 
when so large a principle is laid down 
by one distinguished for his historical 
knowledge, that ‘‘ sentiment clothes the 
title of Emperor with bad associations,” 
I may be allowed to vindicate what I 
believe to be the truth upon this matter. 
Then a second objection was urged. It 
was said—‘‘ This is a clumsy periphrasis 
in which you are involving the country 
‘if you have not only Royal but Imperial 
Majesties.”” Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who made the remark ought to 
have recollected that there would be no 
clumsy periphrasis of the kind. The 
Majesty of England requires for its sup- 
port no such epithet. The Queen is not 
‘Her Royal Majesty.” The Queen is 
described properly as ‘‘ Her Majesty.” 
Therefore, the ‘‘ clumsy periphrasis”’ of 
‘Royal and Imperial Majesty’ could 
never occur. There is, however, a 
stronger and more important objection 
which has been brought to the title of 
Empress, which has hitherto been merely 
assumed in argument. This greater ob- 
jection I will place briefly before the 
House. It has been said that we dimi- 
nish the supremacy of the Queenly title 
by investing Her Majesty, though only 
locally, with an Imperial dignity. Now, 
Sir, there appears to me to be a great fal- 
lacy in that position. I deny at orice that 
you diminish the supremacy ofthe Queenly 
title, by investing Her Majesty, though 
only locally, with an Imperial dignity. I 
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deny that any Imperial dignity is supe- 
rior to the Queenly title, and I defy any 
one to prove the reverse. [‘‘ Hear!”’] I 
am happy to have that cheer; but I hear 
and read every day of an intention to 
invest Her Majesty with a title superior 
to that which She has inherited from an 
illustrious line of ancestors. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to notice this statement. 
In times which will guide us in any way 
upon such a subject I doubt whether 
there is any precedent of an Emperor 
ranking superior to a crowned head, 
unless that crowned head was his 
avowed feudatory. I will take the 
most remarkable instance of Imperial 
sway in modern history. When the 
Holy Roman Empire existed, and the 
German Emperor was crowned at Rome 
and called Cxsar, no doubt the Princes 
of Germany, who were his feudatories, 
acknowledged his supremacy, whatever 
might be his title. But in those days 
there were great Kings—there were 
Kings of France, Kings of Spain, and 
Kings of England—they never acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Head of 
the Holy Roman Empire; and the 
origin, I have no doubt, of the expres- 
sion of the Act of Henry VIII., where 
the Crown of England is described as an 
Imperial Crown, was the determination 
of that eminent Monarch, that at least 
there should be no mistake upon the 
subject between himself and the Empe- 
ror Charles V. These may be consi- 
dered antiquarian illustrations and I will 
not dwell upon them, but will take more 
recent cases at a time when the inter- 
course of nations and of Courts was re- 
gulated by the same system of diplomacy 
which now prevails. Upon this ques- 
tion, then, I say there can be no mis- 
take, for it has been settled by the 
assent, and the solemn assent, of Europe. 
Inthe middle of the last century aremark- 
able instance occurred which brought to 
a crisis this controversy, if it were a 
point of controversy. When Peter the 
Great emerged from his anomalous 
condition as a powerful Sovereign— 
hardly recognized by his brother Sove- 
reigns—he changed the style and title 
of his office from that of Czar to Empe- 
ror. That addition was acknowledged 
by England, and by England alone. The 
rulers of Russia as Emperors remained 
unrecognized by the great comity of 
nations ; and after Peter the Great they 
still continued to bear the titles of Czar 
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and Ozarina, for more than one female 
Sovereign flourished in Russia about the 
middle of the century. In1745, Elizabeth 
Czarina of Russia, having by her ar- 
mies and her councils interfered consi- 
derably in the affairs of Europe—pro- 
bably (though I am not sure of this) 
influenced by the circumstance that the 
first Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the 
middle of the last century, was about 
to meet—announced to her allies and 
to her brother Sovereigns that she in- 
tended in future to take the title of Em- 
press, instead of Czarina. Considerable 
excitement and commotion were caused 
at all the Courts and in all the Govern- 
ments of Europe in consequence of this 
announcement, but the new title was 
recognized on condition that Her Ma- 
jesty should at the same time write a 
letter—called in diplomatic language a 
Reversal acknowledging, that shethereby 
made no difference in the etiquette and 
precedence of the European Courts and 
would only rank upon terms of equality 
with the other Crowned Heads of Europe. 
Upon these terms, France, Spain, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary admitted the Empress 
of Russia into their equal society. For 
the next 20 years, under Peter III., 
there were discussions on the subject ; 
but he also gave a Reversal disclaiming 
superiority to other Crowned Heads in 
taking the title of Emperor. When 
Catherine II. came to the Throne, she 
objected to write this Reversal as being 
inconsistent with the dignity of acrowned 
Sovereign, and she herself issued an 
edict to her own subjects, announcing, 
on her accession, her rank, style, and 
title, and distinctly informing her sub- 
jects that, though she took that style 
and title, she only wished to rank with 
the other Sovereigns of Europe. I 
should say that the whole of the diplo- 
matic proceedings of the world from 
that time have acknowledged that re- 
sult, and there can be no question upon 
the subject. There was an attempt at 
the Congress of Vienna to introduce the 
subject of the classification of Sovereigns, 
but the difficulties of the subject were 
acknowledged by Prince Metternich, by 
Lord Castlereagh, and by all the emi- 
nent Statesmen of the time; the subject 
was dropped ; the equality of Crowned 
Heads was again acknowledged, and 
the mode of precedence of their Repre- 
sentatives at the different Courts was 


settled by an alphabetical arrangement, 
Mr, Disraeli 
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or by the date of their arrival and letters 
of credit to that Court at once and for 
ever. The question of equality between 
those Sovereigns who styled themselves 
Emperors and those who were Crowned 
Heads of ancient kingdoms, without re- = 
ference to population, revenue, or ex- 
tent of territory, was established, and 
ermanently adopted. Now, Sir, the 
ae Gentleman the Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson) said the other day 
—‘‘If Empress means nothing more ~ 
than Queen, why should you have Em- 
press? If it means something else, 
then I am against adopting it.” Well, 
I have proved to you that it does not 
mean anything else. Then, why should 
you adopt it? Well, that is one of 
those questions which, if pursued in the 
same spirit, and applied to all the ele- 
ments of society, might resolve it into its 
original elements. The amplification of 
titles is no new system—no new idea ; it 
has marked all ages, and has been in ac- 
cordance with the manners and customs 
of all countries. The amplification of 
titles is founded upon a great respect 
for local influences, for the memory of 
distinguished deeds, and passages of 
interest in the history of countries. 
|It is only by the amplification of titles 
that you can often touch and satisfy 
the imagination of nations; and that 
is an element which Governments must 
not despise.) Well, then it is said that 
if this title of Empress is adopted, it _ 
would be un-English. Bu: why un- 
English? I have sometimes heard the 
Ballot called un-English, and indignant 
orators on the other side have protested 
against the use of an epithet of that 
character which nobody could define, 
and which nobody ought to employ. I 
should like to know why the title is un- 
English. A gentleman the other day, 
referring to this question now exciting 
Parliament and the country, recalled to: 
the recollection of the public the dedica- 
tion of one of the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of the English muse to the 
Sovereign of this country; and, speaking 
of the age distinguished by an Eliza- 
beth, by a Shakespeare, and by a Bacon, 
he asked whether the use of the word 
‘* Empress,” applied by one who was 
second in his power of expression and in 
his poetic resources only to Shakespeare , 
himself in the dedication of an immor- 
tal work to Queen Elizabeth was not, at 
least, an act which proved that the word 
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and the feeling were not un-English ? 
Then, of course, it was immediately an- 
swered by those who criticized the illus- 
tration that this was merely the fancy 
of a poet. But I do not think it was 
the fancy of a poet. The fancy of the 
most fanciful of poets was exhausted in 
the exuberant imagination which ideal- 
ized his illustrious Sovereign as ‘‘ The 
Faery Queen.’ He did not call her 
Empress then—he called her ‘The 
Faery Queen.” But when his theme 
excited the admiration of Royalty— 
when he had the privilege of reciting 
some of his cantos to Queen Elizabeth, 
and she expressed a wish that the work 
should be dedicated to her—then Spen- 
ser had, no doubt, to consult the friends 
in whom he could confide as to the style 
in which he should approach so solemn 
an occasion, and win to himself still 
more the interest of his illustrious 
Sovereign. He was a man who lived 
among courtiers and statesmen. He 
had as friends Sidney and Raleigh, 
and I have little doubt that it was by 
the advice of Sidney and Raleigh that 
he addressed his Sovereign as Empress, 
“the Queen of England, of Ireland, 
and of Virginia”—the hand of Sir 
Walter Raleigh being probably shown 
in the title of the Queen of Virginia. 
and it is not at all improbable that Eliza- 
beth herself, who possessed so much lite- 
rary taste, and who prided herself on 
improving the phrases of the greatest 
poet, revised the dedication. That ex- 
ample clearly shows that the objection 


_to this assumed adoption by Her Ma- 
‘jesty of the title of Empress as un- 


English could hardly exist in an age 
when the word was used with so much 


‘ honour—in ‘an age of ‘words which 


wise Bacon and brave Raleigh spake.” 
I think it is obvious from these remarks, 
made upon the assumption that the title 
which Her Majesty would be pleased to 
adopt by her Proclamation would be 


_ Empress,” that the title would be one to 


which there could be no objection.| I am 


‘empowered, therefore, to say that the 


title would be ‘‘ Empress,”’ and that Her 
Majesty would be ‘‘ Victoria, by the Grace 
of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender 


of the Faith, and Empress of India.”’| 


Now, I know it may be said—it was 
said at a recent debate and urged 
strongly by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Momber for Bradford (Mr, W. 
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E. Forster) — that this addition to 
Her Majesty’s style, and in this ad- 
dition alone, we are treating without con- 
sideration the colonies. I cannot in any 
way concur in that opinion. No one 
honours more than myself the colonial 
Empire of England; no one is more 
anxious to maintain it. No one regrets 
more than I do that favourable oppor- 
tunities have been lost of identifying the 
colonies with the Royal race of England. 
But we have to deal now with another 
subject, and one essentially different 
from the colonial condition. The con- 
dition of India and the condition of the 
colonies have no similarity. In the 
colonies you have, first of all, a fluctu- 
ating population—a man is Member of 
Parliament, it may be, for Melbourne 
this year, and next year he is Member 
of Parliament for Westminster. A colo- 
nist finds a nugget, or he fleeces a thou- 
sand flocks. He makes a fortune, he 
returns to England, he buys an estate, 
he becomes a magistrate, he represents 
Majesty, he becomes High Sheriff; he 
has a magnificent house near Hyde Park ; 
he goes to Court, to levées, to drawing 
rooms; he has an opportunity of plight- 
ing his troth personally to his Sovereign, 
heis in frequeat and direct communication 
with her. But that is not the case with 
the inhabitant of India. The condition 
of colonial society is of a fluctuating 
character. Its political and social ele- 
ments change. I remember 20 years ago 
a distinguished statesman who willingly 
would have seen a Dukedom of Canada. 
But Canada has now no separate exist- 
ence. it is called the ‘‘ Dominion,” 
and includes several other Provinces. 
There is no similarity between the cir- 
cumstances of our colonial fellow-sub- 
jects and those of our fellow-subjects 
in India. Our colonists are English ; 
they come, they go, they are careful 
to make fortunes, to invest their money 
in England; their interests in this 
country are immense, ramified, com- 
plicated, and they have constant oppor- 
tunities of improving and enjoying the 
relations which exist between them- 
selves and their countrymen in the me- 
tropolis. Their relations to the Sovereign 
are ample; they satisfy them, the colo- 
nists are proud of those relations, they 
are interested in the titles of the Queen, 
they look forward to return when they 
leave England, they do return—in short, 
they are Englishmen, Now let me say 
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one word before I move the second 
reading of this Bill upon the effect which 
it may have on India. It is not without 
consideration, it is not without the ut- 
most care, it is not until after the deepest 
thought that we have felt it our duty to 
introduce this Bill into Parliament. It 
is desired in India. It is anxiously ex- 
pected. The Princes and nations of India 
—unless we are deceived, and we have 
omitted no means by which we could 
obtain information and form opinions— 
look to it with the utmost interest. They 
know exactly what it means, though 
there may be some hon. Members in 
this House who do not. They know in 
India what this Bill means, and they 
know that what it means is what they 
wish. I do myself most earnestly im- 
press upon the House to remove preju- 
dice from their minds and to pass the 
second reading of this Bill, without a 
division. Let not our divisions be mis- 
construed. Let the people of India 
feel that there is a sympathetic chord 
between us and them; and do not let 
Europe suppose for a moment that there 
are any in this House who are not deeply 
conscious of the importance of our Indian 
Empire. Unfortunate words have been 
heard in the debate upon this subject. 
But I will not believe that any Member 
of this House seriously contemplates the 
loss of our Indian Empire. I trust, there- 
fore, that the House will give to this Bill 
a second reading without a division. By 
the permission of the Queen I have com- 
municated, on the part of my Colleagues, 
the intention of Her Majesty, which She 
will express in her Proclamation, if you 
sanction the passing of this Bill. It will 
be an act, to my mind, that will add 
splendour even to her Throne, and 
security even to her Empire. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(IMr. Disraeli.) 


Mr. SAMUELSON said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the observa- 
tions which he had made to the House, 
had condescended to make an allusion 
to a Question which he had asked the 
other evening, and which he had de- 
scribed as unfair and improper. He 
thought that expression was hardly cour- 
teous—was hardly more courteous than 
the answer that the right hon. Gentleman 
gave to his Question on Tuesday last. 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Now, he Ha Samuelson) thought the 
name of Her Majesty had been very im- 
properly imported into the debate by the 
right hon. Gentleman. If the question 
which the House had to determine were 
one solely affecting the pleasure and 
gratification of Her Majesty, he was 
sure the House would act as it had al- 
ways done, and give to the consideration 
of this Bill its most favourable attention. 
Her Majesty had reigned now for nearly 
40 years, and in the course of that time 
the love and affection of her people had 
been evinced from year to year, and 
within the last two days She had per- 
formed an act which would more than 
ever endear her to her subjects. It was 
as Queen of England she would always 
be remembered, and it was by her 
Queenly title that her memory would 
descend to posterity. The question, how- 
ever, they were now asked to entertain 
was not one affecting Her Majesty. It 
was one of high policy—a question in 
which by this Bill the House was in- 
vited to take part. [ Cries of ‘‘ Agree.’”] 
It was not often that he troubled the 
House with any remarks, and he begged 
for its indulgent attention. To his mind 
it was more than doubtful whether the 
addition of the title of Empress was 
an act of high policy. It was, in his 
opinion, an act of the most questionable 
policy to have introduced this Bill at 
all, and he had not heard any reason 
calculated to remove the prejudices which 
existed with regard to this matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
time had come when the relations be- 
tween the people of England and the 
people of India were such that some re- 
cognition of Her Majesty’s title had be- 
come absolutely necessary ; and, further- 
more, that it was desirable to recognize 
the transfer of the dominion of India 
from the East India Company to the 
Crown. That transfer took place 18 
years ago, and the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten that it was 
acknowledged by the Proclamation of 
Her Majesty when the Queen was styled 
‘of the United Kingdom and of her 
dominions in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, Queen, Defender of the Faith.” 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
this addition to Her Majesty’s title would 
be agreeable to the Princes and people 
of India; but he had produced no evi- 
dence in support of that assertion. The 
right hon. Geatlenticn had endeayoured 
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to explain away the prejudices which 
existed against the title of Emperor, and 
had referred to the time of the Anto- 
nines. Instead of going back to that 
time, some 1,700 years ago, it would 
have been much better had he devoted 
his attention to the events of the present 
time, when he would have discovered 
why the title of Emperor was not con- 
sonant with the feelings of the people 
of this country. He need not remind the 
House of the antecedents of the Second 
Empire in a neighbouring country in our 
own days—how it was founded in the 
orgies of the Camp of Satory—how it 
was confirmed by the slaughter and the 
barricades of Paris, and how it ended 
ingloriously in the catastrophe of Sedan. 
With regard to the German Empire, 
whatever might be the facts in reference 
to the policy of its creation it had been 
contemporaneous with an outbreak of 
religious strife between Catholics and 
Protestants. In dealing with India it 
must be remembered that there were 
great varieties of religions and raee 
suggestive of strife. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that he knew what 
were the sentiments of the Princes and 
Natives of India. Now, he must be 
considered a bold man who would un- 
dertake to say what was the current of 
public opinion in India. Did we know 
at this moment what had led to the 
Sepoy rebellion? And if the assump- 
tion of this title should happen to coin- 
cide with monetary derangement which 
seemed impending in consequence of 
the depreciation of silver, how did we 
know in what light the connection of the 
two subjects would be regarded in India ? 
He himself considered this to be a gra- 
tuitous act on the part of the Govern- 
ment, one to justify which, as he had 
before said, no sufficient evidence had 
been adduced. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman, having recently ele- 
vated certain persons to the Peerage, 
and given a step to certain Noblemen 
in its hierarchy, would have done better 
had he rested there. In his (Mr. Samuel- 
son’s) opinion, the right hon. Gentleman 
ought, on the first reading of the Bill, 
to have plainly answered the Question 
put by the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright), and thought 
it was not quite fair the House should 
be called upon that evening to decide 
the matter without time being given for 
reflection. The country ought to have 
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proper notice, so as to have an op- 

ortunity of expressing its views. The 
antes of India should not alone have 
been taken into the councils of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the exclusion of this 
House and of the people of this country. 
Therefore, he begged to move the Ad- 
journment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” — 
(Mr. Samuelson.) 


~ Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had on a former evening ventured to 
express his humble concurrence in the 
general policy of this measure. In every 
way it was desirable and would be accep- 
table to the people of India that some 
step should be taken distinctly to mark 
the Imperial character of our reign in 
that country. As to what the new title 
should be, he had expressed no opinion, 
and he did not desire to express a very 
decided opinion now; but he would 
state some facts which might, perhaps, 
lead to the formation of an opinion on 
the subject. Looking at the question 
from an Indian point of view, whether 
the title was that of Empress or that of 
Queen, the end to which he looked, and 
to which he believed the Government 
also looked, would equally be attained, 
and the one title would as well answer 
the purpose in India as the other. The 
question as between Empress or Queen 
was, therefore, one that might and should 
be determined with reference to English 
considerations. He had created a good 
deal’ of hilarity on a former evening, 
when he gave it as his opinion that in 
taking the step she was now advised to 
take, it would be well that Her Majesty 
should mark that she succeeded to the 
position of the Great Mogul. On the 
other hand, the hon. Member for 
Hackney, instead of being amused by 
that suggestion, lectured him very se- 
verely for making it, describing the 
Great Moguls as fierce and barbarous 
conquerors and oppressors. Now, he 
said that the memory of the Great 
Mogul was not one that excited either 
laughter or hatred in India. His memory 
and name were very great. It might 
be that, judged by a modern standard, 
his Empire was not a perfect one; but 
judged by the standard of the 18th cen- 
tury, it was very great and glorious, and 
was in many respects an excellent and 
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good Empire. It was remarkable for 
religious toleration to a degree that 
did not exist in Europe in those days. 
Hindoos were tolerated, and placed in 
a social position under that Empire 
which Nonconformists had not then at- 
tained in Great Britain. In some respects 
the poor were protected from the rich 
and the grasping in a way which was 
not done in our own Empire. Great 
arts, great monuments, great laws, many 
great reminiscences of that Empire had 
made the memory of the Great Mogul a 
power in India which continued to the 
present day. When our power was 
overthrown by the Mutiny, the King 
of Delhi was set up in our place, which 
showed that the memory of the Great 
Mogul, to whose power Her Majesty had 
succeeded, was still existent. Whether 
the Queen took the title of Queen or 
Empress, he thought it would equally 
be translated by the Oriental word Bad- 
shah, which was derived from a Sans- 
krit root, and signified ‘‘ Protector King.” 
That was peculiarly appropriate, and 
the question really was how it was to 
be translated into English. They had 
always translated it King. That being 
so, the question became one whether 
there was now any necessity for the title 
of Empress of India. The Prime Mi- 
nister had shown with great force that 
in reality the title of Empress was not 
higher than that of Queen, and did not 
carry greater state or dignity. Therefore 
he was at some loss to understand why 
he should consider it necessary, as an 
appeal to the imagination of the people, 
to give the title of Empress rather than 
that of Queen. Another consideration 
urged was this—In modern Europe— 
as in the case of the German Em- 
peror—Emperor, it was said, was the 
title of a Sovereign who reigned over 
Kings; and in that respect it might be 
thought that Emperor was superior to 
King. Well, if there were Kings now 
ruling in India, it might be desirable to 
have a title superior to them, and to 
adopt the style of Empress instead of 
Queen. But in reality in India there 
were no Princes who assumed or claimed 
the position of Kings, and therefore 
there was no necessity that the title of 
Empress should be taken in preference 
to that of Queen. The titles of the 
Native Princes were all taken from, and 
borne in subordination to, the former 
Sovereigns of India. Most of them 
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held under the Great Mogul. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad and of the Deccan 
was Governor General of the Dec- 
can. The other great Mahomedan 
Viceroys, in Bengal and Oude, for in- 
stance, took titles which were distinctly 
marked in subordination to the Great 
Mogul. Similarly, as regards the Mah- 
ratta States, Scindia, Holkar, and the 
Prince of Baroda did not assume Royal 
titles, but were marked in subordination 
to the head of the Mahratta confederacy. 
True, there were Rajahs and Maha- 
rajahs, and as Rajah came from the 
same root as Re or Rex, it might in some 
sense be translated King. But it was 
well known in India that many subjects 
bore the title of Rajah and Maharajah, 
and therefore these titles could not be 
taken to refer to a ‘‘ King.” He believed 
the visit of the Prince of Wales was an 
occasion on which the Native Princes 
had shown openly their disposition to ac- 
cept their position as feudatories of the 
Queen, and the people of India their 
loyalty to the Crown. As, therefore, 
from the Indian point of view, there was 
no reason for the title of Empress in 
preference to Queen, it remained to refer 
to the feelings of the people of this 
country, and he feared Her Majesty had 
not been advised to take the wisest course 


in adopting the title of ‘ Empress.” 
‘When one met a dozen men in the 
street and all concurred in one view, it 
might be taken as some evidence of the 


opinion of the people. He had con- 
sulted many in the street, and found 
that all held that the title ‘‘ Queen of 
England” was a magnificent title, and 
that it would be a great pity to alter it. 
He would advise the Government to 
consult the feelings of the people of this 
country. 

Mr. NEVILLE -GRENVILLE en- 
tirely differed from the hon. Member 
who had just spoken, that the people of 
this country required any notice of the 
adoption of any additional title by Her 
Majesty. She was supreme Ruler and 
Governor, subject only to that Higher 
Power ‘“‘ by whom alone Kings reign and 
Princes decree justice.” He was glad 
to hear that Her Gracious Majesty was 
not to be shorn of those appendages to 
her style and title the omission of which 
would indeed give great offence to the 
people of this country. Her Majesty 
was, ‘‘ by the grace of God,” Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and ‘ De- 
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fender of the Faith,” and he hoped that 
she would long continue to reign in that 
capacity. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there is one 
sentiment expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), towards the 
conclusion of his speech, which certainly 
I feel the force of. He expressed his 
great desire that there should be no 
division on this subject. I go so far, at 
least, with him that I am deeply con- 
vinced that this is a matter which can- 
not be settled in a manner satisfactory 
to the feelings of those concerned by 
any mere majority. The acceptance of 
the Bill by the mere vote of a majority 
—and, possibly, a Party majority— 
would, in my opinion, be very far from 
attaining the object which the right hon. 
Gentleman has in view; and the loss of 
the Bill through an adverse vote would 
likewise, in my opinion, be attended 
with serious evil. On this account I, for 
one, have been desirous to take time, 
and to avoid all hasty and precipitate 
declarations of opinion on the question ; 
and, although the leaning and tendency 
of the sentiments I entertain will be 
obvious enough from what I have to say, 
yet I do not desire to give any opinion 
at this moment on the question whether 
it would or would not be right—for I 
have no control over the vote of any 
Gentleman in this House—to accede to 
the request of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and to allow the second reading of the 
Bill to pass without a division. What I 
shall attempt to do is this—I shall 
endeavour to weigh the reasons which 
have been given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the measure he has introduced. 
I shall point out certain considerations 
which undoubtedly appear to me greatly 
to recommend—not with any hostile view, 
but in order simply to obtain full de- 
liberation—the Motion made by my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Samuelson), for which, 
I may say, I have no personal re- 
sponsibility ; and I may likewise add a 
few words on the question of the title 
the Queen now bears as compared with 
the title which it is proposed to give. 
Now, I would point out what appears to 
be an incorrect and misleading use of an 
important phrase that has more than 
once been observable in the speech of 
the Prime Minister. When asked for a 


declaration on the subject of the advice 
it was his intention to tender to Her 
Majesty, he spoke of the pressure ex- 
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ercised upon him as an attempt to inter- 
fere with the Prerogative of the Crown ; 
and he has told us to-day, in words that 
are perfectly true and undeniable, of 
the manner in which that Prerogative 
has been exercised by the Sovereign 
during her reign, as if he considered 
that in this matter we had, at any rate, 
some concern with the Prerogative of 
Crown. I wish, Sir, to get rid of this 
misleading expression. From the be- 
ginning of this discussion to its present 
stage, and from its present stage till its 
close, we have had, and shall have, no- 
thing whatever to do with the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown. Statute and Pre- 
rogative are logically exclusive of one 
another. The Prerogative of the Crown 
does not require, and does not depend 
on, statute; the statutory power con- 
ferred upon the Crown has no relation 
and no concern with Prerogative; and 
the question now before us is as to the 
policy of conferring any statutory power 
upon the Crown with respect to its Royal 
style and title, and the question is what 
that power shall be and how it shall be 
used. Now, if I understand the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he alleges 
two grounds for his proceedings—one is 
precedent, and the other is the desire of 
India; but as to positive argument in 
support of his proposal, I do not find a 
trace. Now, as regards precedent, it 
appears to me that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been wholly misled in his read- 
ing of what he terms the precedent of 
the Act of Union. For what is it that 
has given rise to uneasiness, and has 
created difference of opinion in this 
House? What is it that creates—I will 
not use too strong a word—misgiving 
and mistrust in every circle and in every 
portion of society with which I am con- 
versant ? but, as far as regards this 
question, I have been hardly able to 
trace any political distinction (as in re- 
spect to the Suez Canal) in the feelings 
and opinions on the subject. But what 
is the force and effect of the precedent 
the right hon. Gentleman thinks he has 
found. In the first place, the precedent 
is wholly detached from the matter 
which is now, if I may so say, in dispute, 
because it has exclusive reference to the 
enumeration of territories and powers 
which were granted ; whereas the matter 
about which differences of opinion now 
exist is not the enumeration of territories 
at all, but the designation of the 
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Sovereign herself. The right hon. 
Gentleman appears to me not to have 
perceived the very peculiar circumstances 
out of which the adoption of the em- 

owering method, instead of the enact- 
ing method, arose in the year 1801. If 
I read the circumstances of the time 
aright, it would hardly be too much to 
say that Parliament had no power but to 
proceed by empowering enactment ; and 
why? Because there was the question 
of a Treaty between two perfectly in- 
dependent Legislatures, and if Parlia- 
ment had done what was done in the 
reign of Henry VIII., when the title 
of Supreme Head was conferred on 
the Crown by statute, it would un- 
doubtedly, as it appears to me, have in- 
vaded the province of the Legislature of 
Ireland had it attempted to give—what 
it had done by Resolution — statutory 
powers in Ireland by its own act to the 
title which it was in contemplation the 
Sovereign should assume. By the expe- 
dient adopted, the Crown was placed in 
a position to exercise the power that 
Parliament had conferred, according to 
the known intentions of the Parliament 
of England and likewise the known in- 
tention of the Parliament of Ireland. 
But, as I said just now, this precedent 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman has 
no concern whatever with the designa- 
tion of the Sovereign, and my authority 
for saying so is a speech by Mx. Pitt 
himself. In moving the Resolution he 
used these words— 


“It will be seen that the article merely re- 
lates to the name of the United Kingdom, upon 
which, I apprehend, no difference of opinion can 
exist.” 


The power given had relation to the 
name of the kingdom which is not now 
at all in question, and in 1801 the de- 
signation of the Sovereign was equally 
out of the case and out of the view of 
Parliament. I come now to the other 
argument which the right hon. Gentle- 
man alleges, the desire of India, and he 
alleges this desire in very strong and 
very remarkable terms. It is said that 
this change is desired by Princes and 
by people, and we are told that the Go- 
vernment have ample means of making 
inquiry, and that they have not neg- 
lected those means. Upon this state- 
ment I have two remarks to make. 
First, it would appear as if the people 
of India had been much more in the 
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confidence of the right hon. Gentleman 
than the British Parliament.) We have ‘ 
not known what advice was likely to be 
tendered to the Sovereign ; whereas, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Princes and the people of India have 
been aware of it all along, and have con- 
clusively made known the feelings they 
entertain on the subject. But if that is 
so—if the right hon. Gentleman is in 
possession of this evidence of the feelings 
of the Princes and the people of India— 
why has he not laid it before us? I 
say that we have every title — every 
moral title, every Parliamentary title— 
to be put in possession of that evidence, 
and that my hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Samuelson) is within his right 
when he asks that before he is called 
upon to decide upon the very delicate 
question contained in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech to-night, time may 
be given him for the purpose of re- 
ceiving such evidence. I urge this 
matter most seriously upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I beg we may have 
in an official shape this evidence which 
the right hon. Gentleman possesses of 
the manifest desire of the Princes and 
people of India with respect to the title 
which it is proposed Her Majesty should 
assume. In my opinion, this is a matter 
of the greatest importance. We have 
had some declarations in this House with 
respect to India. The hon. Member for 
West Cumberland (Mr. Percy Wynd- 
ham), who is well known for his ability, 
on the night when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman first made his propossi, said that 
an Imperial title would be the one most 
suitable, because it would signify that 
Her Majesty governed India without 
the restraints of law or constitution. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM: I said 
that the Government of India was a des- 
potic Government, not in the hands of 
one person, and not, as in this country, 
a Constitutional Government in the hands 
of the Queen and the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. The Government of India 
is essentially a despotic Government as 
administered by us, although it includes 
more than one individual. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very much 
obliged, and I perceive completely the 
hon. Member’s meaning ; but I am sorry 
that to that meaning as it stands I take 
the greatest objection. fit it be true— 


and it is true—that we govern India 
without the restraints of a law except 
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such law as we make ourselves—if it be 
true that we have not been able to give 
to India the benefit and blessings of free 
institutions+I leave it to the hon. Gen- 
tleman—I leave it to the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman, if he thinks fit—to boast that he 
‘is about to place that fact solemnly upon 
‘record. By the assumption of the title 
of Empress I, for one, will not attempt 
to turn into glory that which, so far as it 
is true, I feel to be our weakness and 
our calamity. What do we know of the 
juridical effect of the measure which the 
right hon. Gentleman has proposed? Of 
that subject he has not said one word. 
I am not competent to enter into it; but 
the learned Gentleman behind me (Dr. 
Kenealy), who is accomplished in his 
knowledge of the law, is able to do so. 
There are many hon. Members in the 
House who can supply the defect ; but 
I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Government that which appears to me 
to be a very serious point in this ques- 
tion, of which the right hon. Gentleman 
has not taken the slightest notice. He 
has introduced to us a Bill which states 
that an Act of Her Majesty enacted— 


“ That the Government of India, theretofore 
vested in the East India Company in trust for 
Her Majesty, should become vested in Her 
Majesty, and that India should thenceforth be 
governed by and in the name of Her Majesty.” 


I am not now speaking of the word 
‘‘Kmpress,” but of India, and I wish to 
bring into view a serious question, and 
a question wholly unexplained to this 
moment, which may be involved in any 
statutory establishment of the name of 
India in the title of the Sovereign. If I 
read the Act for the government of 
India correctly, the recital of the Pre- 
amble of this Bill is inaccurate. As 
I read it, it is not true that the go- 
vernment of India has been vested in 
Her Majesty ; and it is not true that it 
has been enacted that—‘‘ India should 
thenceforth be governed by and in the 
the name of Her Majesty.” Now, this 
is a matter of very considerable delicacy 
and importance. The Act for the go- 
vernment of India provides, in the Ist 
clause, that— 


“The government of the territories now in 
the possession or under the government of the 
East India Company, and all powers in relation 
to the government, vested in or exercised by the 
said Government in trust for Her Majesty, shall 
cease to be vested in or exercised by the said 
Company, and all territories in the possession or 
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under the government of the said Company 
and all rights vested in or which may have been 
exercised by the said Company in relation to 
any territories, shall become vested in Her Ma- 
jesty, and exercised in Her name.” 


That is the great operative part of the 
clause. It is clear that the operative 
part of it does not embrace the entire 
country of India. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Let 
the hon. Gentleman who disposes so 
easily of this question point out to me a 
legislative or a judicial decision, and I 
shall then pay the greatest respect to 
what he says; but for the present I must 
be content to proceed on my way with- 
out the advantage of his approval or 
support. The operative part of the 
clause is carefully limited to the coun- 
tries which had been held in trust for 
Her Majesty by the East India Com- 
pany. The clause ends by saying— 


“ And for the purposes of this Act India shall 
mean the territories vested in Her Majesty 
aforesaid, and all territories which may become 
vested in Her Majesty by the aforesaid.” 


I may be wrong;.but it is clear that 
this was the draftsman’s expedient, as it 
was impossible to go on reciting the long 
and cumbrous description which I have 
read—namely, the description of these 
territories. It is plain, therefore, that 
the government of India—that is, the 
entire India—never has yet, by statute, 
been vested in Her Majesty; but that 
which has been vested is the government 
of the countries which were held in trust 
for Her Majesty by the East India Com- 
pany. ) I would be the last man to raise 
this question if it were a mere verbal 
quibble. It is as far as possible from 
being a question merely verbal; the 
speech of my hon. Friend who has just 
sat down indicates that it is no verbal 
quibble. He says his desire is—though 
I am glad that he at any rate hesitates 
as to the title of Empress—that the 
Queen shall assume some title in respect 
to India which shall show that she is 
assuming the possession of the powers 
of the Great Mogul. [Sir Grorcz 
CampBELL: As the representative of the 
nation.| I quite understand that; my 
hon. Friend is much too constitutional .““ 
Member of Parliament to omit tk’? 
qualification. If I understand my 9 
Friend aright—and he speaks with 1"* ren 
authority on the subject—he dip 4 
assures us that the supremacy’ ~ 2 @"% 
Great Mogul extended over all*° ¥° “2 
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tive Princes of India within the limits 
of the dominion which we call India. 
What I want to know is this—has that 
supremacy, that dominion, ever been, 
legislatively or even judicially, up to the 
present moment, assumed either by the 
East India Company or by the Queen, 
who succeeded the Kast India Company ? 
It would be the utmost presumption if I 
were to speak dogmatically upon this 
subject ; I believe it to be a question 
admitting of very considerable difference 
of opinion. As we have very great va- 
rieties of relations with the remaining 
Native States, as in some cases any in- 
dependence that they possess is nothing 
more than nominal, as in some cases our 
powers over them either have been ob- 
tained by Treaty or are of a limited 
character, I would point out to the House 
that in regard to our power in India— 
that vast and curiously-constructed fabric 
of which we are the stewards, and which 
it is our duty to maintain so long as any 
obligation connected with that power 
remains to be fulfilled—we are under 
the most solemn obligations to proceed 
with caution, with cireumspection, with 
a strict regard to principles of law, with 
strict regard to the lessons of history, in 
every step we take in this great matter. 
Whether my principle be right or notin 
the allegation made respecting a former 
Sovereign of India, I am under the be- 
lief that to this moment there are im- 
portant Princes and States in India over 
which we have never assumed dominion, 
whatever may have been our superiority 
of strength. We are now going by Act 
of Parliament to assume that dominion, 
the possible consequences of which no 
man can foresee; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman tells us the Princes of 
India desire this change to be made, 
does he really mean to assure us that 
that is the case? If so, I require dis- 
tinct evidence of the fact. There are 
Princes in India who, no doubt, have 
hitherto enjoyed no more than a theo- 
retical political supremazy, but do they 
desire to surrender even that under the 
“provisions of this Bill? I cannot con- 
ceive a stronger argument addressed to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and it is 
bith them and not with us that the bur- 
ve, of proof lies upon this question. 
Inq'right hon. Gentleman is going to 
lecteu the Queen to become Empress of 
ment 17 raise the question, What is 


First, it T have said that the dominion 
of India _ 
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now vested in Her Majesty is limited to 
the territories vested in the East India 
Company. I ask whether the supremacy 
of certain important Native States in 
India ever was vested in the Company 
or whether it was not? We are bound 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman—and I 
think he is bound to answer the question 
through the medium of his best legal 
authorities—whether this supremacy is 
so vested or not, and whether he can 
assure us upon his responsibility that no 
political change in the condition of the = 
Native Princes of India will be effected 
by this Bill. If there is a political 
change effected, I do not hesitate to say 
I do not think it would be possible to 
offer too determined an opposition to the 
proposal of the Government. Instead 
of saying, as I do, that I feel every de- 
sire to postpone coming to a decision, I 
should say it would be an act of temerity 
almost approaching to insanity, for any 
purpose such as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has described, were we, the British 
Parliament, to consent to effect a change 
in the political status and position of the 
Sovereigns of India, with respect to 
whom we at least are not in a state of 
ignorance. I feel with the right hon. 
Gentleman—indeed, I feel a little more 
than the right hon. Gentleman — the 
greatness, the unsullied greatness, of the 
title which js now borne by the Queen of 
England. {I think I use the language of 
moderation when I say that it is a title 
unequalled for its dignity and weight, 
unequalled for the glory of its historic 
associations; unequalled for the promise 
which it offers to the future, among the 
titles of the Sovereigns of Europe, 
among all the states and nations on the 
earth. Sir, I have a jealousy of touch- 
ing that title, and I am not to be told 
that this is a small matter. There is 
nothing small in a matter, in my judg- 
ment, which touches the honour and 
dignity of the Crown of England. These 
matters are all great—they are far- 
reaching—they have an importance even 
for the life of our Sovereign, which I 
hope will be long preserved, and they 
reach far into the future of England. 
You should not take a step in ad- 
vance now which hereafter you may 
possibly have to regret or retract. 
You should consider very carefully the 
whole of these questions which touch 
the Sovereign — such are the lessons 
I have learnt from my political instruc- 
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tors, and such are the lessons I try to 
hand down—you should consider all that 
touches the Crown as matters of the 
highest delicacy, of the highest import- 
ance, and part, the most sacred portion, 
of the same power which we are called 
upon to administer on behalf of the Em- 
pire. I ownI think there ought to be 
strong reasons—reasons of much more 
strength than I have gathered from the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman— 
to induce us to run the smallest risk of 
putting in jeopardy this magnificent and 
noble title of the Queen of England. I 
am not speaking of the institutions of 
France ; but speaking of the associations 
and history of the title of ‘‘ King of 
France,” it might have put itself into 
competition with the British Crown, but 
that title of ‘‘ King of France,” has been 
entirely swept away, and an article of 
modern manufacture, when Royalty has 
been set up in France, has been ‘sub- 
stituted for it. It has been the misfor- 
tune of that great country to feel itself 
compelled in a considerable degree to 
encounter one of the heaviest of all 
calamities—namely, to break with its 
own past, to sever its present traditions 
from those which it had accumulated in 
other days. We have all our misfor- 
tunes and dangers, but that is a calamity 
which this country has never been called 
upon to encounter, and which, I trust, it 
never shall. WhatI feel about this Im- 
perial title is that, with the greatest pos- 
sible respect for Emperors now subsist- 
ing, and more even than respect it may 
be, and not at all questioning that the 
perfect legitimacy of the titles which 
they bear, as justified by the circum- 
stances in which they stand, I am not 
very willing to have the title of Queen 
of England—without very strong reasons 
shown me—brought into any sort of 
competition with theirs. The right hon. 
Gentleman has, indeed, manfully con- 
tended that there is no inferiority in the 
title of King as compared with that of 
Emperor, and I believe the state of the 
matter diplomatically is this—that the 
question of precedence has never abso- 
lutely been ruled upon as between one 
King and Emperor or another King and 
Emperor. That has never been abso- 
lutely ruled amongst the Courts of 
Europe. But this, I think, has been 
the case—that practically, whenever the 
title of King has come into competition 
with that of Emperor, up to this moment 
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either the former title has been com- 
pletely absorbed or has assumed the 
second place. IfI take the Kingship of 
the Emperor of Austria when he was 
King of the Romans and also King of 
Hungary, I find that he was never heard 
of as King of Hungary or King of the 
Romans, except in the days when he was 
crowned with the iron crown in the 
Cathedral of Milan. He was called 
Emperor of Austria, and in that title his 
Kingship was practically swallowed up. 
Under the teaching of circumstances 
which perfectly warrant the act, the 
King of Prussia, as he was a few years 
ago, has become the German Emperor, 
and has ceased to be King of Prussia; 
but whether that title is technically used 
or not I cannot speak positively ; but we 
know that his Kingship is entirely ab- 
sorbed in that of Emperor. Now, I want 
to know why I am to be dragged into 
novelties, or into comparisons on a sub- 
ject of this sort? If it be that Queen of 
the United Kingdom is still to.remain 
the superior title, what do we then do? 
We introduce a completely new anomaly 
into the nomenclature of titles, because 
undoubtedly the title of Emperor has 
certain pretensions: they are not given 
up, but they are exhibited by the facts 
I have just recited, that, where the two 
come into competition, the title of Em- . 
peror prevails. But why are we to in- 

vent another innovation and say that 

from the principal and central, and I do 

not hesitate to say the superior, dominion 

Her Majesty shall derive the title of 
Queen, but that from the scondary 
dominion she shall derive the higher title 

—namely, the title of Empress. Is there 

a difference between the two titles; and, 

if so, is it a difference of which we ought 

to take note? History, in my opinion, 

goes far to determine that question. 

There is on the title of Emperor a his- 

toric stamp. The right hon. Gentleman 

cannot escape from the whole of the 

records of history by quoting Gibbon and 

the peculiarly exceptional.and solitary 

period of the Antonines. We have not 
always got Antonines to govern us. If 
we had, even some of the machinery and 

labour of this House might be dispensed” 
with. The title of Emperor is distin- 
guished, it seems to me, in history from 
the title of King by two characteristics. 
The title of King is commonly and by 
usage hereditary. If we except Poland, 
there is no other very strong case we can 
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quote historically of the elective cha- 
racter in conjunction with the title of 
King. The title of King is, as I have 
said, hereditary; the title of Emperor ig 
not, according to history it is elective. 
I do not, of course, mean to deny that 
you have now certain hereditary Empires 
—Empires, in comparison, of yesterday, 
because the German Emperor has been 
an Emperor only a few years, the Em- 
peror of Austria only from. the com- 
mencement of this century, and the Czar 
only from a period in the last. But the 
ancient Empire which gave its historic 
character to the title was elective from 
the first. I do not mean regularly elec- 
tive, because force often stepped in; but 
originally the title of Imperator was a 
military title voluntarily conferred, and 
it was historically derived from that 
military title when it was borne by the 
Roman Emperors. Those Emperors, I 
may add, did not exercise their regular 
prerogatives of government in virtue of 
their being Emperors. They had quite 
enough of King-craft in them, or Em- 
peror-craft, if you like so to call it, 
to know on what they ought to base 
their authority, and consequently they 
availed themselves of the ancient titles 
of the Republic; and while assuming 
in the face of the world the title 
of Emperor, they also took the old 
constitutional title of Consul or other 
officer, in order that they might 
be legally entitled to exercise the 
functions of government. As Em- 
perors they had no lawful powers. 
Powers they had, but they were not 
powers restrained by law. As to the 
Roman Emperorship, I need not enter 
into detail of the manner in which it was 
commonly disposed of and of the part 
exercised by the Praetorian Guards in 
the choice of the incoming candidate. 
The same may be said of the Emperors 
of Constantinople. In Germany the 
justice of the view which I have en- 
deavoured to lay before the House was 
still more strongly illustrated. The 
Emperor of Germany is a gigantic figure 
in the retrospect of history, and I was 
astonished, I confess, when I heard the. 
right hon. Gentleman say that the Em- 
peror of Germany had no precedence 
over the Kings contemporary with him- 
self. I donot know whether he retained 
it down to the very latest period of the 
existence of the title; but undoubtedly 
in the period of Charles V., and in all 
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antecedent ages, if not in some of those 
that followed, until the Empire of Ger- 
many became so tremendously weak- 
ened with the religious wars following 
the Reformation, the precedence of the 
Emperor of Germany over the Sovereigns 
of Europe was undoubted. This is not 
a place or time for literary controversy ; 
but it is clear that the Emperorship of 
Germany, which is the great and car- 
dinal example of modern Emperorship 
for Christian Europe, was strictly an 
elective institution. Moreover, being an 
elective institution, it was an institution 
—and that is the second point of dis- 
tinction between the two great titles— _ 
altogether exempt from the control of 

law. These are juridical questions, 
raised as to the rights of the Emperor 
with respect to the Pope, which lie en- 
tirely outside of this discussion; but 
speaking of the Empire of Germany, 
what legislative powers did the Emperor, 
after he had been elected, possess? 
None. What he possessed he possessed 
by the strong hand, and that is the cha- 
racter of the German Emperor. I am 
not saying that the powers were ill-used, 
or that he was not, on the whole, pro- 
bably a very — person for the 
Europe of those days ;\but what I am 
saying is that the title of Emperor is 
one which in the course of history 
has been almost uniformly dissociated 
from hereditary succession, and associ- 
ated with elective succession, and, on the 
other hand, dissociated from the regu- 
lar control of law, and associated with 
the undefined exercise of will, and very 
often with the simplest way of enforcing 
it. ) I confess these are very serious con- 
siderations, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to have anything like an 
unanimous or general assent of the 
British Parliament to the proposal he 
makes, he must give us further informa- 
tion and other reasons besides those 
which he has heretofore laid before us 
in order to bring about any such result. 
The right hon. Gentleman will there- 
fore, I hope, be disposed to accede to 
the wish of my hon. Friend. I am per- 
fectly certain that if this were an ordi- 
nary Bill my hon. Friend would be 
justified in pressing his demand by the 
usual means which are in the hands of 
Members—namely, by challenging the 
judgment of the House, and if he does 
not press it, it will not be because he 
has not occasion for pressing it, but be+ 
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cause he is unwilling to take issue with 
the right hon. Gentleman in the form of 
a division, at any rate until the necessity 
becomes absolute. There is one other 
point on which I am anxious to make a 
few comments. I was, I own, struck by 
what fell from my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe) the other evening in refe- 
rence to the colonies. Whether it be 
desirable to make any recital with regard 
to the colonies or not, it is a subject 
which requires much consideration whe- 
ther we can wisely introduce reference 
to India in the title of the Sove- 
reign, while we at the same time take 
no notice of the colonies. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Prime Minister, 
assured us on the first evening of the 
discussion that such a proceeding would 
be wholly superfluous, inasmuch as the 
Colonies were included in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ishould gladly accede to his proposition 
if 1 wereaware of any sufficient ground— 
Imight almost say of any ground—which 
can be alleged for a statement so novel 
and so paradoxical. The legal inclusion 
for certain purposes, not in the title of 
the Sovereign, but in the scope of Acts 
of Parliament, and up to certain limits, 
is a thing perfectly well known; but as 
to the inclusion of the colonies in the 
title of the Sovereign and in the name 
of the United Kingdom, as far as the 
title of the Sovereign is concerned, I 
really am not aware of it, and I have 
yet to learn what authority can be quoted 
in support ofsuch a proposition. I think 
it is a very serious matter indeed if, 
when we have had no opportunity of 
consulting the colonies or of ascertaining 
their feelings on such a subject, we were 
to become parties to an Act which, by 
its very framework, excludes the colonies. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had ad- 
dressed to us—at least to me individu- 
ally as a Member of Parliament, along 
with others—-the request that we should 
give to the Government a discretion to 
advise the Crown upon the enumeration 
of countries in the title of the Sovereign, 
I, for one, should have been disposed, 
though not seeing any great cause for 
such request, to acquiesce in it; but the 
right hon. Gentleman, unfortunately, 
does not do that. He requires us to 
give him a discretion to make an addi- 
tion in respect to India, but he excludes 
from the power which he asks of us any 
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means of making an addition in respect 
to the cglonies; and I donot hesitate to 
say that\I, for one, am not prepared to 
be aparty to the exclusion of the colonies 
from the scope of this Bill. Iam willing 
to leave it to the Government to consider 
that matter; but my impression is that 
if anything is to be done, the colonies 
ought to be noticed, and consequently I 
am not willing to be a party to their ex- 
clusion. Sir, I conclude with expressing 
a hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
will give some further consideration to 
this question. I must say I think that 
when his opening speech on the former 
night was heard by the House it was felt 
that the examination and scrutiny of the 
matter had hardly been carried up to the 
point which its gravity and its delicacy 
required. My disposition is, if it were 
possible, not to go to issue with the Go- 
vernment on a measure of this kind; 
but I own that I must hear from the 
Government, or those who may support 
this measure, arguments of a different 
character and a different gravity from 
those which hitherto have been adduced, 
or at some stage or other I fear it will 
be my duty, reluctant as I may be to 
enter upon its performance, in some 
manner or other to mark no inconsider- 
able degree of dissent from the frame- 
work of the measure as it stands. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: There is much of the speech of 
my right hon. Friend—I mean the an- 
tiquarian and historical portions of it— 
which I think the House will not desire 
me at present to follow; but there are 
one or two points in regard to which it 
is desirable that an answer should be 
given to his remarks. There was one 
portion of my right hon. Friend’s elo- 
quent speech in which he touched a 
chord which must have found a re- 
sponse in the heart of every Mem- 
ber of this Assembly when he spoke of 
the love and veneration attaching to the 
old and beloved title of our English 
Queen. ) But we have no question before 
us as to'the maintenance of that old and 
truly British title. There is no ques- 
tion of losing that which is entwined in 
the hearts of all Englishmen. It is a 
question of a totally different character 
that we have before us to night. Will 
hon. Members look for a moment at the 
position in which we stand? My right 
hon. Friend said he regarded the mea- 
sure with some misgiving and mistrust, 
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and the hon Member for Banbury (Mr. 
Samuelson) in plainer language said he 
could not deny that he viewed it with 
something like prejudice. But, in point 
of fact, are we now doing anything very 
extraordinary? Are we proposing any- 
thing very much out of the usual course 
of English history, or\are we not rather 
following the precedents set in former 
cases when there have been changes in 
the Cgnstitution and limits of the Em- 
pire? }) My right hon. Friend says 
—‘‘ Let us look to precedents.” Well, 
there have been several changes in the 
style of the Sovereign of this country. 
In the first place, there is the style given 
to the Sovereigns who ruled over the 
three portions of the now United King- 
dom, and when we had our King of 
England, of Scotland, and of Ireland. 
When the union was effected between 
England and Scotland you changed the 
designation, not because there had been 
any difference in the acquisition of power 
by the King, but because you were 
bringing together two portions of the 
Empire, and placing them in different 
relations one towards the other, and you 
substituted for ‘‘ England and Scotland” 
the term ‘‘ Great Britain.” In a similar 
way, when the union was effected be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, you 
dropped the separate titles and adopted 
the title of ‘the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” My right 
hon. Friend opposite, when he was 
speaking as to whether this was done by 
statute or prerogative, charged my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment with taking a fallacious view with 
regard to prerogative. Now, I would 
ask him by what power it was done on 
the occasion of the change to which I 
have referred at the time of the union 
with Ireland, when the title of ‘“‘ King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland” was assumed? By what 
authority was it that the title of ‘‘ King 
of France” was at the same time aban- 
doned? Was that by statute or by prero- 
gative? It wasbyprerogative. It was 
im consequence of the power given to 
His Majesty to exercise his prerogative 
that that change was made. Similarly 
in consequence of the power now given 
to exercise the prerogative, Her Majesty 
will exercise it in order if this Bill is 
passed to effect the change which is 
about to be made. What are the cir- 
cumstances of this change? Up to the 
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year 1858 the territories which are now 
governed by Her Majesty in India were 
held and governed in trust for Her Ma- 
jesty by the East India Company. On 
the occasion of the abolition of the power 
of the East India Company an Act of 
Parliament was passed which said 
that those dominions should hence- 
forth be governed in the name of Her 
Majesty herself, and not by any one in 
trust for her. It would have been per- 
fectly reasonable if at that time some 
step had been taken such as was taken 
at the time of the Union with Scotland 
and the Union with Ireland. Similarly 
it would have been perfectly natural 
and right, and no one would have ques- 
tioned itat that timeifit had been thought 
expedient to give a title distinctly to 
mark Her Majesty as Ruler of India. 
Indeed, I believe there are right hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on that Bench who at 
the time talked of that course being 
taken; but for good political reasons 
connected with the circumstances of the 
Mutiny that step was not then taken. 
Well, it not having been taken then 
there has never been any occasion on 
which it would have seemed desirable or 
fitting to remedy the defect until the 
present year. It can now be done ina 
graceful manner without any hints as to 
sinister_designs or any intentions of 
changing the relations between this 
country and the people and Princes of 
India. It has become a_ reasonable 
thing for us to ask that Her Majesty 
should be empowered to take the title 
which would have been given to her in 
1858 but for circumstances which have 
now ceased to exist. My right hon. 
Friend said—‘‘ Let us be well assured 
that no change is intended in the politi- 
cal status of the Princes of India.” But 
does my right hon. Friend really think 
it necessary seriously to put such a ques- 
tion as that? If he can allow such a 
suspicion to enter his head he had better 
give up his words of distrust, adopt the 
more candid language of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banbury, and speak of prejudice. 
There may be something which reveals 
itself to my right hon. Friend, but which 
does not reveal itself to ordinary minds; 
but, for my part, I am wholly unable to 
see how the addition to Her Majesty’s 
style and titles of a title which is to mark 
her as being specially connected with 
India can in any way whatever affect the 
political status of Indian Princes. The 
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Proclamation which Her Most Gracious 
Majesty was pleased to issue when she 
assumed the direct Government of India 
is still in force, and by that Proclama- 
tion and by the law of the land will the 
Government of India continue to be 
governed. But my right hon. Friend 
says—‘‘ After all, what is it that we have 
to look to? You are talking to us 
of the wishes of the people of India.” 
Well, it is from an Indian point of view 
that the question ought to be regarded ; 
and if hon. Members would only bring 
themselves to regard it, as they ought 
to do, from that point of view, we should 
hear much less of these feelings of mis- 
giving and mistrust, and statements 
about the character of the Emperor of 
this country and of another, all the ex- 
amples being drawn from European 
history. \ We are told that there is no 
wish expressed on the part of the people 
of India for this new title. The people 
of India have expressed themselves on 
this subject. The hon. Gentleman (Sir 
George Campbell), who knows India 
well, spoke in a different tone from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite as to the 
opinions of the people of India. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL: I spoke 
of the Princes and some of the people 
of India. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I admit that we have not at- 
tempted a plebiscite in India to collect 
the opinions of the people there; but 
we are not without some evidence of 
their feeling. In the first place, the 
title of Empress has been used. On 
August 18, 1878, Lord Northbrook, in 
writing to the Ameer of Yarkand, de- 
scribed the Queen in this manner— 
“Mr. Forsyth,” the Envoy sent on this 
occasion, ‘‘ is also the bearer of a Royal 
letter from Her Majesty the Queen of 
India and the Empress of Hindostan.” 

Mr. SAMUELSON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman have the kindness to 
inform the House whether Yarkand is 
in British India ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: No; but Lord Northbrook was 
the Viceroy of the Queen, and it was in 
India and from India that he sent a 
letter bearing this title. I have not 
searched all the Indian journals, but 
here is an extract from Zhe Friend of 
India, dated December 12, 1873, refer- 
ring to a féte given by the Talookdars 
of Oude, which, for the satisfaction of 
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the hon. Member for Banbury, is, I may 
state, in India. At this féte the Talook- 
dars presented to the Governor General 
a loyal address, which thus concluded— 
“We would entreat your Excellency to assure 
Her Majesty, Empress of Hindostan, of our 
eternal gratitude and constant loyalty. 2 
In conclusion, we earnestly beg your Excellency 
to convey to our beloved Sovereign our long- 
wished-for and fervent prayer that Her Majesty, 
in addition to her numerous high titles, be 
graciously pleased to be called in accordance 
with the immemorable usage of our country.” — 
and I will not venture upon the Hin- 
dostanee word, but I am told that it is 
equivalent to ‘‘ Empress.”’ [‘‘ Name.’’] 
Well, it is true that I held for a short 
time the Seals of the India Office, but I 
did not during that time learn the lan- 
guage of India. The word is ‘‘ Shahan- 
shéh-i-Hind Zil-i-Subhini.” Iam told 
this word corresponds in the minds of 
the Natives of India with the word 
‘‘ Empress.” ‘To me, however, it does 
not signify whether the words exactly 
correspond or not. The fact remains 
that there was, and is, a desire on the 
part of many of the Natives and Princes 
of India that Her Majesty should take 
a title distinctly denoting that she holds 
a certain sway in India. | We are told, 
and truly told, that in Europe there is 
no difference between the ranks of 
Queen and Empress; but although it is 
true that in Europe it could make no 
difference whether one title or the other 
was used, except that there is, perhaps, 
a prejudice against the title of Empress, 
may it not be equally true that among 
Eastern nations there is a great deal of 
difference between the two titles, with a 
prejudice the other way in favour of 
Empress? | Let the House remember 
that among Oriental people an enor- 
mous value is attached to very slight 
distinctions. ) What to us may appear 
exceedingly trumpery and trivial dis- 
tinctions, are in their eyes of the great- 
est importance. It is of the highest 
consequence, therefore, that we should 
take care that Her Majesty should in 
no way suffer in India by the assump- 
tion of any title or the use of any lan- 
guage signifying that she holds a less 
exalted position than any other Sove- 
reign. We have still sitting on the op- 
posite Bench right hon. Gentlemen who 
were Colleagues of the late Lord Pal- 
merston. Lord Palmerston was very 
jealous on this subject. About a year 
or two after Her Majesty came to the 
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Throne, Lord Palmerston had a serious 
conversation with the Persian Envoy of 
that day, complaining that the title given 
to Her Majesty by the Persian Govern- 
ment was an inferior title. The Persian 
Envoy at the time was Hossein Khan, and 
the title given to the Queen was Malikeh; 
whereas Lord Palmerston contended 
that Her Majesty should be called by 
the Imperial title of Pidshth. In the 
end, Lord Palmerston compelled the 
Persian Envoy to admit that the Queen 
was entitled to the higher and more im- 
portant title. Now, Persia is not in 
India, and Yarkand is not in India, 
and the same may be said of many 
other countries in Central Asia; but 
the people of all those countries are 
continually brought into close rela- 
tions with the Natives of India, and 
throughout all those countries there is 
one Power in particular which exercises 
a great and deserved influence. Is it 
well that to the Emperor of Russia 
should be given in those countries a 
title which appears to the people there 
to be higher and greater than the title 
borne by the Queen? The announce- 
ment has been made that it is Her Ma- 
jesty’s wish to mark the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India by taking 
some title which should seem to connect 
that country more closely with our own; 
and after this first step has been taken, 
will anybody be satisfied that she should 
adopt a title which may appear, in the 
eyes of the people of India to be lower 
than the title of the Emperor of Russia? 
It is all very well to say that in this 
country and in this House the title of 
Queen is as high as the title of Empress. 
We know it to be so, and to ourselves 
the title of Queen is so dear that we 
should not like to see Her Majesty barter 
it for any other. But in India the case 
is different. Whatever you may think 
of the propriety of marking this epoch 
by completing that which was the origi- 
nal intention in 1858, consider in what 
position you will be if, after making 
the proposal, you either go back or ap- 
pear to hesitate. We have made the 
proposal, and for our part we do not 
hesitate on the ground directly stated 
by the right hon. Member (Mr. Lowe), 
that we may have to surrender this title 
if we lose India; and again put for- 
ward or rather hinted at by my right 
hon. Friend just now, when he said 
that this is a step which we may one 
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day have to regret: but let us show to- 
night that we have no fear that we shall 
lose our Indian Empire, or ever be com- 
pelled to retrace the step we are now 
adopting. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not concur with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the power given by the 
Act of Union to George III. to take any 
title he thought fit was to be exercised 
as a matter of prerogative. On the con- 
trary, he regarded it as the use of a 
power given bya statute. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had entirely 
misunderstood the argument of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich. His right hon. Friend did 
not suppose that the Government in- 
tended to make any change in the 
position of the Princes of India; but he 
pointed out that, without intending it, 
such achange might be made. Of course, 
if there was any ground for that fear it 
would be possible to remove it in the 
later stages of the Bill. The really im- 
portant question before the House was 
whether Her Majesty should have the 
title of Queen or Empress; and, in his 
opinion, it was a question which at pre- 
sent they were hardly in a position to 
discuss. They had an important Bill 
before them, and it was only now, upon 
the second reading, that they were told 
what the object of the Bill was. He 
thought that, under such circumstances, 
they were scarcely in a condition to con- 
sider the arguments either for or against 


the proposed addition of the title of Em- , 


press. His hon. Friend (Mr. Samuel- 
son) therefore would be perfectly justified 
in persisting in his Amendment; but, at 
the same time, it was a matter of some 
importance that they should come to a 
unanimous conclusion. He had listened 
with great attention to the speech of the 
Prime Minister; but he did not hear 
him advance any argument to justify 
the proposed title. He said that it 
was the same as Queen, yet it would 
affect the imaginations of our Indian 
fellow-subjects. His object in rising 
now, however, was simply to say that 
he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not only misunderstood his 
(Mr. Forster’s) remarks about the colo- 
nies, but, what was of much greater 
importance, he misunderstood the feel- 
ings that would be excited in the colo- 
nies. He regretted exceedingly that 
when the very important step was taken 
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of proposing an addition which was 
tantamount to a change in the titles of 
our Sovereign—no change having been 
made since the beginning of the present 
century, and only two or three changes 
in the whole course of the existence of 
our Monarchy—the question of including 
our great colonies had not been more 
thoroughly considered. He thought the 
difficulty was very much increased by 
the fact that when the Queen was pro- 
claimed throughout India—perhaps not 
legally, but certainly officially—a new 
title was assumed, and the Queen was 
known to be proclaimed as Queen of the 
United Kingdom and its colonies and 
dependencies ; and now, when an official 
change of title was about to be made, 
the colonies were passed over and en- 
tirely ignored. He was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman had no intention of 
slighting the colonies, and he thought 
the observations which he had made on 
that subject would be received with 
satisfaction by our colonial brethren; 
but he could not say as much for the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument. He 
said the colonies were part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but every one knew that they were not. 
For instance, no Government could con- 
template parting with a portion of the 
United Kingdom, as with Gambia. The 
right hon. Gentleman made use of a 
further argument—namely, that people 
went to the colonies to make their for- 
tunes and came back to spend them in 
England, and that the colonists consti- 
tuted a fluctuating population. He 
(Mr. Forster) objected to that view 
being taken of our colonists. The colo- 
nists did not regard themselves as a 
fluctuating population, but as the 
founders of mighty communities ; they 
were conscious that they were already 
great communities, and the people of 
England were equally conscious that 
they were so. It was therefore much to 
be regretted that when a change of title 
was about to be made the colonies did 
not receive that recognition which they 
deserved by being included in the new 
title. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that as he 
rose only to support the Motion for ad- 
journment, he did not think it necessary 
to speak on the main question, for he 
took it that the adjournment would be 
conceded by the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, The 
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right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
from(the grim silence with which his 
announcement had been received on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House that 
they were deeply disappointed with the 
title which he intended to recommend to 
Her Majesty. The country also, he be- 
lieved, would be deeply disappointed ; 
and as soon as they knew that Empress 
was the title to be adopted they would 
speak out very loudly about it. {they 
in that House knew it that night for the 
first time ; and he thought they would be 
false to their trust if they did not give 
the people an opportunity of considering 
the subject before the Bill was adopted. 
It had been urged that the title of Em- 
press would gratify the feelings of the 
people of India; but, in his opinion, the 
feelings of the people of this country 
were of very much more importance than 
the feelings of the people of India or 
even than those of the colonies, though 
these were of some account too, and were 
now being ignored. They should not, 
therefore, decide this question until they 
knew what were the feelings of the people 
regarding it. The Chancellor ofthe Ex- 
chequer had said that Lord Northbrook 
had already used the title of Empress in 
reference to the Queen’s Sovereignty in 
India. But who had given the noble 
Lord authority to do such a thing? 
They were not going to justify him in 
what he had done, and confirm it be- 
cause he, on some occasion without au- 
thority, had given the Queen a new title. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
alluded to the awkward position in which 
they would be placed if the House now 
hesitated to go on with the Bill after the 
Government had announced their inten- 
tions; but that was not the fault of the 
Opposition, and if anything wrong had 
been done, let it be laid on the shoulders 
of those alone who were responsible for 
it. He ventured to predict that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government would live to regret the 
day he touched this question at all. 
Mr. SMOLLETT said, he had lived 
in India for 30 years, and he was in a po- 
sition to declare that the assumption of a 
titular dignity in India by Her Majesty, 
where her Sovereignty was already 
known, acknowledged, and felt, would 
give to the Natives of that country the 
greatest possible satisfaction. When 
this Bill was introduced on the 17th of 
February the discussion that ensued was 
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most unsatisfactory. He came down 
prepared to hear the Prime Minister 
introduce the Bill, and he thought the 
opportunity would be immediately taken 
by the noble Lord who led the Opposi- 
tion to second the Motion cordially, and 
that the discussion would immediately 
terminate. But nothing of the sort oc- 
curred. The noble Lord was in his place, 
and apparently quite in his usual form. 
But he remained doggedly silent. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
jumped upon his legs as soon as the 
Prime Minister had sat down, and made 
a speech of the greatest bitterness 
against the Bill. That speech was alto- 
gether unworthy of the reputation of 
the right hon. Gentleman as a states- 
man, and, he believed, created consider- 
able amazement in the rank and file of 
the Opposition. The action of Gentle- 
men on the front Opposition bench on 
that occasion seemed to betoken divided 
counsels, and that the Leadership of the 
Liberal Party, on that night at least, 
was in commission. Assuming that Her 
Majesty would take the title of Empress, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of London condemned 
it on the ground that it would imply the 
exercise of political personal power 
by Her Majesty in India, and he quoted 
Blackstone in corroboration of his argu- 
ment. But the people of India knew 
nothing of Blackstone, and cared less. 
What they did know was that the Re- 
presentative of Her Majesty in India 
had exercised political personal sway of 
the most absolute kind, especially with 
regard to the Princes of that country. 
The Natives of India knew that the 
Viceroy acted under the instructions of 
a Secretary of State who was respon- 
sible to Parliament; therefore, whe- 
ther Her Majesty assumed the title 
of Queen or Empress was merely a 
matter of sentiment, the style was not 
one which would make the slightest 
difference in her government of India. 
Then, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the title of Queen of India 
would be equally objectionable, because 
the colonists of Australia and Tasmania 
would be displeased. He (Mr. Smollett) 
knew nothing of them; he had heard 
they were rather a rough lot, but they 
could not be so stubborn or pig-headed 
as the right hon. Gentleman would lead 
us to assume. There was no similarity 
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between India and the colonies. India 
was not a colony; it was a subject 
Empire, with 200,000,000 of people, 
its revenue was £50,000,000, its 
trade, import and export, amounted to 
£130,000,000 sterling annually, and 
£300,000,000 or £400,000,000 of British 
capital were sunk in that country. It 
was therefore worth 100 such places as 
Tasmania. He had stated in rising 
that any titular designation assumed by 
Her Majesty in India would be agree- 
able to the people, and he might add 
that it would be most acceptable to the 
Princes in Asia. He would tell the 
reason why. During the 30 years that 
he (Mr. Smollett) resided in India every 
Ruler in a Native principality lived in a 
state of sullen discontent and filled with 
gloomy forebodings of ruin. They looked 
upon themselves as a doomed race. Every 
Governor General who went out to India 
went with the craze of annexation upon 
him, and that craze was contagious, 
Some of them declared that that annex- 
ation policy was our irresistible destiny; 
but that was a ‘“‘sham.” Lord Dal- 
housie, the greatest Viceroy under the 
dynasty of the East India Company, had 
no dissimulation in him, and he laid it 
down that the whole of India ought to 
be brought under British rule, and that 
no opportunity should be neglected for 
dethroning a Native Prince and bringing 
his dominions under our sway. Being 
a Great Mogul, he found opportunities 
as thick as blackberries; and one of his 
last and most. discreditable assumptions 
of power was the seizure of Oude. He 
justified his annexation of Oude on the 
ground that the people would be de- 
lighted to come under British rule. 
Lord Dalhousie said he would not 
require the services of another regiment 
to defend the annexation, and yet within 
18 months of that time the Bengal 
Sepoys rose in rebellion, and the people 
of Oude joined the mutineers to a man. 
The Mutiny was quenched in blood, and 
when order was restored the Government 
of India was transferred from the Com- 
pany to the; Crown. 7 The Proclamation 
then issued by Her Majesty made the 
name of Queen Victoria the most popular 
name in Asia, because it repudiated the 
doctrine of annexation; and from that 
day the Princes of India had enjoyed 
what he called a new lease of life | he 
auspicious visit of the Prince of Wales 
would serve greatly to stimulate the loy- 
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alty of the Native Princes. The people 
would look on the proposed addition to 
Her Majesty’s title as a proof that she 
was proud of her Eastern dominions, and 
the Princes would regard the act asa re- 
newed pledge of her protection to them 
for the future. The House must jealously 
watch the action of Secretaries of State 
and of future Viceroys, for they were 
not to be trusted; and it must also take 
care that every promise made in that 
Proclamation to Prince or people was 
fulfilled to the letter, for the Proclama- 
tion, though received with favour by the 
people, was cursed in their hearts by 
the ruling class in India. The civil and 
military servants of the Crown in India 
had always advocated the spoliation of 
Native rulers. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The House is evidently anxious that the 
debate should be brought to a close, and 
I have no intention of prolonging it, 
partly for this reason—that there ap- 
pears to be no debate to be continued. 
The speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich can scarcely be 
said to have received an answer from the 
other side of the House; and I trust that 
the subject which he has proposed for 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will receive that consideration, 
at any rate before we reach the next 
stage of this Bill. I certainly do not in- 
tend to follow the observations of the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. Smol- 
lett), except to remark that he began by 
taunting me for not having risen on the 
night when this Bill was introduced, and 
immediately seconding the Motion of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. Now, con- 
sidering that I not only was not then 


_ aware what use was to be made of the 





powers which were proposed to be con- 
ferred on Her Majesty, but also that I 
had not at that moment, any more than 
the hon. Member, been favoured with a 
sight of the Bill that was to be brought 
in, it would, I think, have been rather 
premature for me to have offered myself 
as the Seconder of the measure. I now 
merely rise to call the attention of the 
House to one feature which I think may 
have been observed in the speeches that 
have been delivered to-night. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite began by im- 
ploring the House, if possible, to arrive 
at a unanimous conclusion. My right 


hon. Friends who have spoken on this 
side also urged on the House the ex- 
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treme undesirability, if it can be avoided, 
of dissension in such a matter as this, 
and they have all indicated that if there 
must—as I fear there must—be a divi- 
sion of opinion among us before the Bill 
leaves this House—at all events, that 
division should be postponed till the 
latest possible period. I cannot say I 
think the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson) 
was unreasonable. It is hardly reason- 
able that a Bill should at once be read 
the second time, the purport and object 
of which was only communicated to the 
House this evening. But it appears to 
me that in assenting to the second read- 
ing the House will do no more than 
give its assent to one of the principles 
recited in the Preamble of the Bill— 
namely, that it is expedient that there 
should be a recognition of the transfer 
of government so made by means of an 
addition to be made to the style and 
titles of Her Majesty. The objections 
taken by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson), and I believe by many 
other hon. Members on this side of the 
House, to the title which Her Majesty 
is to be advised to assume can certainly 
be discussed with equal advantage at a 
later stage of the proceedings. There- 
fore, I trust that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Banbury may think fit, with 
the permission of the House, to with- 
draw the Motion that he has made; and 
I hope, on the other side, that the Go- 
vernment will be willing to meet him in 
a conciliatory spirit by postponing the 
Committee on the Bill a sufficient time 
to enable Members of this House to con- 
sider the announcement which has been 
made to them to-night, and also for the 
consideration of the subject by the coun- 
try. For although we are told we are 
legislating primarily in the interests of 
the people of India, we cannot forget 
that what we are doing may, to a great 
extent, affect this country and our colo- 
nies also. I hope, therefore, the Govern- 
ment will consent to postpone the Com- 
mittee on the Bill to a reasonable period. 

Dr. KENEALY said, it appeared to 
him that the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) were unanswerable, and 
remained entirely untouched by any- 
thing that had been advanced on the 
partof theGovernment. He had hoped 
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that the Government would have been 
able to produce documentary proof of 
the necessity for this Bill; but instead of 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government had contented 
himself with sneering at the idea that 
the title of Emperor or of Empress was 
associated with military power, and 
he had to go back some 16 or 17 cen- 
turies, to the time of the Antonines, to 
refute it. The fact itself, however, 
tended strongly to confirm the assertion. 
The dedication of the Faery Queen, by 
Spenser, was not an argument, and 
ought not to have been seriously treated 
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as such. He did not think the right | 


hon. Gentleman was serious in employ- 
ing it. He (Dr. Kenealy) objected to 
the title of Empress\ because it was a 
despotic one, and one not fitted for a 
constitutional Sovereign to adopt. ) Upon 
high political grounds he asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to defer this question 
until the country, with the information 
it now possessed, had pronounced upon 
it. The Imperial title had evil associa- 
tions in India, and should we ever lose 
our hold on that vast country, where the 
light of education was beginning to 
spread, and where the spirit of freedom 
might soon awaken, how ignominious it 
would be for the Sovereign of this coun- 
try to have to abandon the title which it 
was now proposed to assume! 

Mr. SAMUELSON explained in refer- 
ence to the imputation to himself of pre- 
judice on the subject of the Bill, which 
had been made against him on the part 
of the Government, that he had given his 
reasons for objecting to the title of Em- 
press; but he said that if prejudice did 
exist on the subject, nothing that had 
been said in reference to it by the Go- 
vernment had tended to remove that 
prejudice. He only wished to add that 
he was perfectly willing to withdraw 
the Amendment if the House thought 
it better that the further consideration 
of the question should take place on 
going into Committee. [‘‘ No.’’] 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 31; Noes 
284: Majority 253. 


Mr. PEASE said, he should be glad 
to know when the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to go into Committee on the 
Bill. There had been very little time 
hitherto to consider it, and as the ques- 


Dr, Kenealy 
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tion was a new one opportunity o 
to be given to them to consider it tho- 
roughly. 

Mr. DISRAELI: There is only one 
clause in the Bill, and, therefore, I pro- 
pose to take it this day week. 
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Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY — KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE rose to move— 


“That this House ought not to be asked to 
vote the first instalment of £100,000 for the 
proposed recunstruction of Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks without the plans prepared by Mr. Wyatt 
being first produced and sufficient time being 
allowed for their consideration by Members.” 


The hon. Member observed, that it might 
be that Mr. Wyatt, the architect, would 
be able to carry out the improvements of 
which his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for War had spoken on Friday last; 
but he failed to see how hon. Members 
could fairly be expected to vote the 
money for a purpose which was so un- 
likely to be attained until they had seen 
the plans of the architect. It was true 
that yesterday certain plans had been 
presented, but they did not include an 
elevation ; and, besides, the House had 
only 24 hours to consider even the small 
instalment which had been produced. 
The right hon. Gentleman wanted the 
House to pass a Vote which virtually 
prejudged the question, and asked them 
to do this on his assurance that the won- 
ders he described would be brought 
about. When he raised this question 
last year he asserted that the barracks 
were in a very bad condition, having 
been assured that they would not last 
another year. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, put him quietly and firmly 
aside, and said that many years hence 
we should see the barracks still standing 
securely on the same site, and that only 
some slight repairs were required. This 
year the right hon. Gentleman had been 
obliged to confess he was wrong. He 
must remind the right hon. Gentleman 
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that if he failed in this matter the failure 
would be most conspicuous, and that 
every time he rode in the Park he would 
be exposed to the criticisms of his friends. 
He did not wonder at the right hon. 
Gentleman not being in a hurry to pro- 
duce the plans, because it was not an 
agreeable thing to submit details in- 
volving artistic questions to a miscella- 
neous body of Gentlemen like the House 
of Commons. Earlier in the evening the 
right hon. Gentleman had replied to a 
Question about a plan of a model Cavalry 
barrack, designed many years ago by 
Mr. Wyatt. He understood it was in 
consequence of that plan that Mr. Wyatt 
had, in his right hon. Friend’s opinion, 
attained a position which entitled him to 
be selected as the architect of the new 
barracks. He thought it desirable that 
hon. Gentlemen should have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the old with the 
new plans of Mr. Wyatt, in order that 
they might see how far the ideal differed 
from the actual, and how far that de- 
parture had become necessary owing to 
the restricted site on which the building 
must be erected. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*this House ought not to be asked to vote the 
first instalment of £100,000 for the proposed 
reconstruction of Knightsbridge Barracks with- 
out the plans prepared by Mr. Wyatt being first 
produced, and sufficient time being allowed for 
their consideration by Members,” —(Mr. Reginald 
Yorke,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he could not conceive why his hon. 
Friend, with the assistance of some 
elderly ladies and gentlemen at Knights- 
bridge, should have taken such an anti- 
pathy to the barracks, and should have 
got up an agitation against them, both 
as they were and as they would be. He 
had attended one of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s meetings, when he heard an 
elderly general officer, who never was 
quartered at the barracks, donouncing 
them, but no “‘ model private ” appeared 
on the platform, and he had heard 
another old officer taking an entirely 
different view. He might mention that 
his hon. Friend had seen the plans and 
had them explained to him by an emi- 
nent Engineer officer. If the barracks 
were to be rebuilt on the present site— 
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and he saw no reason for their removal 
—the best use had been made of the 
land according to the plans. Mr. Wyatt 
had been selected not merely because of 
the model plan which had been referred 
to, but because he was also the architect 
of many ornamental buildings in Lon- 
don. If barracks were to be agitated 
against, they would have agitation for 
the removal of the Wellington and the 
Regent’s Park Barracks. They must 
have barracks; and, considering the high 
character the soldiers received, he did 
not see why the inhabitants should wish 
for their removal. He had lately seen 
a letter in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, signed 
by the well-known name of ‘ Henry 
Cole,” suggesting that in place of the 
three acres on which the present bar- 
racks stood, three acres should be taken 
from the Park on the other side of the 
road; a suggestion which was highly 
worthy of attention. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
might be true that Knightsbridge was 
the proper site for Cavalry Barracks, but 
they were going to put 450 horses upon 
the ground-floor, and above them they 
were going to quarter a great number of 
men and women and children. Some 
years ago there had been a Commission 
of Inquiry into the proper mode of con- 
structing barracks. The mortality which 
had occurred in our barracks in India 
and at home was not creditable to us, 
and was due to the construction of these 
barracks in violation of the principles of 
common sense. The Commission he re- 
ferred to was, therefore, appointed, and 
condemned, on sanitary grounds, the 
placing of men over horses in barracks. 
It was said that shafts were to be con- 
structed in order to carry off the foul air 
from the stables; but there would be 
windows in the stables, and if these 
opened, the foul air would rise into the 
quarters above, and what would be the 
use of the shafts? Ifthe barracks were 
to be placed at Knightsbridge, a slice 
should be taken from the Park, the road 
diverted, and proper barracksconstructed, 
not such as would be a disgrace to the 
sanitary science of the present day, and 
would embody every evil protested 
against by the Sanitary Commission. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
proposed barracks would be erected 
upon the best sanitary principles, com- 
bined with architectural fitness. © Sir 
William Muir, the Director General of 
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the Army Medical Department, had 
carefully inspected the plans and had 
been satisfied with them from a sani- 
tary point of view. In the model bar- 
racks which had been proposed by Mr. 
Wyatt, comprising 22 acres, the horses 
were to be put underneath the men’s 
quarters ; and Shorncliffe and Colches- 
ter, which were our most recently-con- 
structed Cavalry Barracks, were both 
built in the same way. At Colchester 
it was found that the men were, in some 
respects, more healthy over the horses 
than in separate rooms, and the sanitary 
results were much the same either way. 
In London, where the coachmen, with 
their wives and children, slept over the 
stables, he did not hear of any excessive 
illness or mortality among them. But 
the new barracks would not be treated 
in this way. The stables would project 
beyond the rooms above, a larger space 
would be given to the horses than was 
required by the Sanitary Commission, 
and so it would be with the rooms above, 
and the ventilation of the stables would 
be quite distinct from that of the rooms 
over. Thus overcrowding would be 
avoided and proper sanitary provision 
would be made. Unless these precau- 
tions were taken he should not sanction 
the construction of the barracks. A 
deputation had waited upon him to- 
day, and nothing could be more comical 
than their various suggestions and 
differences. In the first place, Millbank 
was abandoned by everybody. Then 
it was recommended that he should 
put the barracks where the Ranger’s 
house was, and thus exhibit his archi- 
tectural skill in the middle of the Park. 
But if people doubted his power to build 
anything worth having at Knightsbridge 
he was not prepared to run the risk on 
the site of the Ranger’s house. Sir 
Henry Cole, a gentleman of enlarged 
ideas and great esthetic taste, said— 
‘Don’t talk about estimates, but place 
your barracks where you have now the 
exercising ground.” He did not think, 
however, that the best site for such a 
building would be where it would ob- 
struct the view of the Albert Memorial ; 
and, besides, it was a place which on 
Sunday was the most frequented part of 
the Park. Then as to Chelsea, if he 
built there he must build on concrete, 
which would add greatly to the expense, 
the boys would have to be removed to 
another building, and the pensioners of 
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Chelsea Hospital would have to be sent 
to the country, which would also add 
greatly to the cost. Then Kensington 
was spoken of the other night; but if 
he set about building a barrack there, 
what reception would the owners of the 
palatial residences in that quarter be 
likely to give it? In short, the question 
came to this—he wanted to build; at 
Knightsbridge was a site ready, and, 
according to high engineering, archi- 
tectural, and medical authorities, he 
could raise a building there which would 
be picturesque in appearance and would 
meet every sanitary and military re- 
quirement. When hon. Gentlemen 
talked of the health of the Horse 
Guards, they usually seized on the year 
1873 to prove their case; but it was 
enough to say that the Horse Guards 
were not in Knightsbridge Barracks 
at all in that year. The proper thing 
to do, however, was not to take one year; 
and if a period of 10 years was taken, it 
would be found that the health of these 
troops was very much the same as that 
of the other Cavalry. But the fact was, 
the Horse Guards were bigger men 
than the rest of the Army, and bigger 
men it was alleged were more liable 
to consumptive diseases than smaller 
men. Allusion had been made to the 
part which an officer of high position 
had taken in this matter. He would 
not say that the officer in question had 
literally infringed the Queen’s Regula- 
tions. But here was a colonel on full 
pay discussing questions under the con- 
sideration of Government in public, and 
suppose instead of one colonel 20 or 100 
had gone to the meeting and expressed 
their opinion, where would the dis- 
cipline of the Army be? With re- 
gard to the position of Mr. Wyatt, he 
wished to say a few words in explana- 
tion. Some years ago, when sanitary 
matters were beginning to be under- 
stood, there was a great competition for 
building barracks. The Inspector of For- 
tifications, however, reported that of all 
the plans sent in there was not one which 
could be adopted as a model, though 
some had merits in one way and some 
in another, and he recommended that 
no prize should be awarded, but in the 
end one was given to Mr. Morgan for 
Infantry ‘Barracks and to Mr. Wyatt 
for Cavalry. Mr. Morgan had built in- 
fantry barracks, and since that time 
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that a pledge was given to Mr. Wyatt 
that when Cavalry Barracks were to be 
built he should have the contract. We 
were now, therefore, in this position— 
there was a site, he had laid before the 
House the plans which would fulfil every 
sanitary and other requirement, and he 
ealled upon them, therefore, to put him 
out of his misery and say what he was 
to do. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not try to construct a picturesque bar- 
rack, but would erect a plain building, 
without ornament, in good proportion, 
and adapted to its purpose. The pictu- 
resque buildings which they had lately 
had were an example of what ought to 
be avoided. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, the pub- 
lic feeling was against the right hon. 
Gentleman in this case, and such feeling 
should not be ignored. The public did 
not want a barrack at Knightsbridge ; 
but he must confess he sympathized 
with the right hon. Gentleman, because 
wherever he might take the barracks 
nobody wanted them and every one 
would protest. 

GenEraL SHUTE said, that whether 
the new barracks would be ornamental 
or not there was no doubt but that 
our magnificent Household Troops were 
highly ornamental, and ought not to be 
buried in the slums. He lived at Rutland 
Gate during the Session and could testify 
that their conduct was admirable on all 
occasions. He thought the neighbour- 
hood of the barracks objectionable, but 
the licensing magistrates were chiefly 
to blame. Since the debate of last Ses- 
sion in the other House he had made a 
point when passing and repassing of oc- 
casionally looking into the public-houses 
there, and he had not seen a Life Guards- 
man or a man of the Blues in one of them. 
Questionable characters of the other sex 
were there in large numbers, but he 
never saw any of the Household Cavalry 
speaking to one of those women. He 
saw a number of horsey-looking, slangy 
fellows in tight trousers, and felt puzzled 
to know how they got into them or how 
out of them. He believed that Tatter- 
sall’s was, next to the magistrates, most 
responsible for what they saw at Knights- 
bridge. It was not for him to say where 


the barracks should be built; butif ever 
the Household Cavalry should be wanted 
to act in support of the civil authority, it 
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was not desirable that they should have 
to. march through streets to gain the 
place of assembly. 

Mr. MUNTZ believed that the only 
public opinion which was against the 
proposed site was that of gentlemen 
living in the immediate vicinity. The 
reason given by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Andrew Lusk) was, to his mind, 
conclusive that the barracks should re- 
main on or as near as possible to their 
present site. The hon. Member was an 
economist. What would he say to a 
demand for perhaps £100,000 for a new 
site, when improved barracks could be 
erected, as proposed, without the cost of 
purchasing a new site? The Mover of 
the Resolution suggested that they should 
place the barracks near the powder 
magazine. If they did that and a flash 
of lightning fell on the powder magazine, 
they would have the whole of Her 
Majesty’s Life Guardsmen blown up. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, it was 
conceded that in a strategical point of 
view Knightsbridge was the best site 
they could have for those barracks, and 
also that if they were erected anywhere 
else the inhabitants would raise the same 
objections as were heard at present. If 
any one class more than another ought 
to set the example of placing the soldier 
on an equality with themselves and 
showing that they thought him fit to live 
with the rest of the community, it was 
men of high social position as Members 
of that House. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 195; Noes 
46: Majority 149. 


ARMY — ACCOMMODATION IN BAR- 
RACKS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHOUR called attention 
to the overcrowding in many barracks 
throughout the country, and contended 
that the Secretary of State for War 
would not succeed in getting steady and 
respectable men for recruits, if, in addi- 
tion to increasing the soldiers’ pay, he 
did not provide them with proper accom- 
modation in their barracks. There were, 
he must admit, difficulties in the way of 
carrying out improvements in this respect 
at some of the barracks, where the space 
was limited, but that was not the case at 
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Aldershot and other places, where the 
room was abundant. He thought that 
from £200,000 to £300,000 might be 
well spent in increasing the comfort of 
soldiers at those places, instead of de- 
voting the money to increasing the Army, 
because he believed it would hold out 
an inducement to men to stay longer in 
the service than they did now. He hoped 
the Secretary of State would direct his 
attention to this important subject. 
Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, the 
Secretary for War had had this subject 
under his consideration for some time, 
and it was one in which his right hon. 
Friend took a great interest. As the hon. 
Member had admitted, there were diffi- 
culties to contend with—such as the 
peculiar construction of casemates and 
the difficulty of ventilation—and very 
little could be done under the circum- 
stances; but what little could be done 
would be done by his right hon. Friend. 


ARMY—MILITIA ADJUTANTS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount EMLYN, in calling atten- 
tion to the pay and allowances of Adju- 
tants of Militia, said, he was sure that 
when the Warrant regulating the pay 
of those officers was issued the Secretary 
for War had every intention of dealing 
fairly with all the Adjutants of Militia ; 
but he thought the right hon. gentle- 
man was not aware how it would act as 
to some of them. The effect of the 
Warrant generally was this: It in- 
creased the pay of Infantry Militia Ad- 
jutants from 10s. to 11s. 7d. per day, or 
£28 a-year, and of Adjutants of Artil- 
lery from 10s. to 11s., which would be 
an increase of £18 a-year; but every 
officer receiving half-pay would be ex- 
cluded from the allowances which were 
paid to Militia Adjutants as Paymasters 
and Quartermasters. So that, under the 
new Regulations these officers would 
receive considerably less than they did 
before ; and, as he was sure the Secre- 
tary of State for War could not desire 
this, he hoped that some alteration would 
be made in that respect. 

Str RICHARD GILPIN also ex- 
pressed a hope that the condition of the 
officers would receive the attention of 
the Secretary for War. 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
said, since some of these gallant Gen- 
tlemen had accepted their position of 
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Adjutant, the Secretary for War had 
thought fit, no doubt acting on advice, 
to issue a new Warrant with regard to 
the pay. What was the effect of the 
Warrant? Why, an able and deserving 
officer was liable to lose from £30 to 
£40 a-year. This the officers could not 
afford, and it was of the highest im- 
portance to the efficiency of the Militia 
that the grievance should be removed. 
Sr WILLIAM FRASER considered 
the defence of our coast a most impor- 
tant question. On our South Coast we 
had Plymouth, Portland, Portsmouth, 
and Dover, not only almost impregnable 
fortresses, but also vast’ entrenched 
camps, capable of holding so large a 
force that no enemy dared have them 
in his rear; but on the East and North- 
east Coast there were no similar defences. 
In the beginning of this century towers 
copied from that at Martello, in South 
Italy, were erected on the South-east 
Coast. It was true the poet had sung— 


‘¢ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep ;” 


but his practical mind would be the 
first to perceive how necessary for se- 
curity would be fortifications near the 
coast. In these days we had moveable 
fortresses, and it seemed to him (Sir 
William Fraser) most desirable that 
troops to the number of 30,000 men 
should be practised in embarking and 
disembarking ; besides the regimen- 
tal embarkation which was constantly 
going on. 

CotoneL NAGHTEN believed the 
Militia to be one of the chief defences of 
the country, and thought the subject 
which had been brought before the 
House deserving of its most serious con- 
sideration, and that the grievances under 
which the Adjutants were labouring 
ought to be attended to. He complained 
that the duties of Paymaster and Quar- 
termaster were thrown upon the Adju- 
tants, and strongly recommended that 
they should be allowed horses, the use 
of which was one of the necessities of 
their position. 

Mr. STANLEY having congratulated 
the noble Lord behind him on the able 
and temperate manner in which he had 
laid the grievances of which the Adju- 
tants complained before the House, ex- 


plained that the state of things which 
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his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
War Department found prevailing when 
he came into office was so anomalous 
that he decided to anticipate the opera- 
tion of the depot system, and to place all 
the Adjutants of Militia on the same 
footing as those of the Line. A great 
many complaints were, concurrently with 
that decision, made by the old Adjutants 
of Militia that they had new duties to 
perform. They were anxious to retire ; 
but the allowance was so small, that it 
offered no inducement to them to retire. 
The Secretary of State took up the ques- 
tion, and having regard to the fact that 
a great number of officers were on com- 
pulsory half-pay, who were anxious to 
return to the Service—who were costing 
a great deal of money without doing 
anything for it, he proposed an arrange- 
ment by which an exceptional rate of 
retiring allowance should be given to 
the Militia Adjutants who chose to retire, 
filling up their places by officers who 
were on half-pay. But it was clearly 
stated, and so understood, that that was 
an exceptional and not the normal rate 
of allowance. Those officers who did 
not retire remained with their eyes open, 
knowing that they would be liable to 
the duties performed by other officers at 
the depot. Then, as to the complaint 
that the allowances of the officers had 
been cut down, he need only point to 
the fact that their total emoluments 
formerly were £308 10s. 9d. per year, 
whereas now they amounted to £329. 
One item of allowance—namely, £3 for 
recruiting—had certainly been cut down; 
but if the officer had to go considerable 
distances the £3 would not be gained. 
They were now placed on the Line foot- 
ing, and received the actual expenses 
out of pocket. With respect to another 
matter which had been referred to, he 
might say that steps would be taken not 
to put the new scale into operation until 
the day the Circular was received. He 
had to inform his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Bedfordshire 
(Sir Richard Gilpin), that the system of 
appointing the officers referred to super- 
numerary Majors of their regiments had 
been attended with great benefit to the 
public service, the old Adjutants remain- 
ing and being of special service to the 
young officers. With regard to the 
drawback of pay, it was true that in the 
older Militia Acts there was a reserva- 
tion in favour of half-pay; it was made 
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under totally different circumstances 
from those which now existed. It had 
been said that a difficulty was expe- 
rienced in certain cases in finding officers 
willing to come forward for a limited 
time. All he could say was, that so far 
from there being any want of officers, 
there had been, with only two excep- 
tions, not only a sufficient, but a very 
large number of officers from the active 
battalions willing to serve with the 
Militia. Complaint had been made that 
Paymasters’ and Quartermasters’ duty 
had been thrown upon the officers, and 
it was true that such was the case during 
the intermediate arrangements conse- 
quent upon the formation of the brigade 
depots. He hoped that in a short time 
that would cease to be so; but if it did 
not, his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for War would make some allowance for 
what was certainly a very arduous duty. 
With regard to the suggestion that the 
troops should be practised in embarka- 
tion and disembarkation, he could state 
that the present. practice was fully 
equivalent to that of the troops of any 
foreign country. It should be remem- 
bered that from the nature of things the 
Army of this country had a greater op- 
portunity of learning how to shift for 
itself under various circumstances of 
embarking and disembarking than any 
other Army had. As to directing such 
practice to take place on particular 
points of the coast, he must speak with 
great reserve ; because, whatever might 
be the advantages of internal manoeuvres, 
great discretion should be used in laying 
down the points of the coast which were 
considered most applicable to such ope- 
rations. 

Eart PERCY said, that without 
blaming the Secretary of State, inas- 
much as he had simply carried out the 
policy his predecessor had inaugurated, 
he could not help thinking that faith 
had been broken with those old Ad- 
jutants who had entered the Militia 
on the understanding that they were 
appointed permanently, and who had, 
in consequence, given up their chance 
of promotion in the Regular service, 
and served Her Majesty thoroughly 
well in the Militia. The War Office 
had called upon them to do a large 
amount of additional duty, and to place 
themselves at the beck and call of several 
masters, and if they did not like to do 
so they were to receive a pension far below 
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that which they were before receiving. 
This was rather hard upon officers who 
had done good service, both in the Re- 
gular Army and the Militia. 

Mr. STANLEY said, he hoped he had 
made it clear that there had been many 
applications for retirement from these 
officers. 


ARMY—PAY OF SOLDIERS AND 
MARINES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Str HENRY HAVELOCK rose to 
move— 


“That, while recognizing the necessity for 
increased expenditure on the Army, in conse- 
quence of the largely increased inducements of 
the labour market, this House is of opinion that 
it is inexpedient to provide for the Militia Ser- 
vice, without having before the House a detailed 
statement of the mode of application of the 
largely increased sum for deferred pay and in- 
creased pay, and of its total amount for the 
present and for future years; and that no mea- 
sure for increasing the efficiency of the Army 
is complete that does not include an improve- 
ment of the Militia Reserve and the diminution 
of the present competition between the Line and 
the Militia for the same class of men.” 


The hon. and gallant Gentleman said, 
he was not unfavourable to the principle 
of deferred pay. 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the 
hon. and gallant Member could not now 
move the Amendment, the House hav- 
ing voted that the words ‘“ That I 
now leave the Chair” stand part of the 
Question. 

Smrr HENRY HAVELOCK said, he 
would defer his remarks; but he wished 
to express an opinion that instead of 
voting so large an amount of deferred 
pay, it would have been wiser to pro- 
ceed by tentative steps. The Army Esti- 
mates were increased this year by 
£600,000, and it appeared that this in- 
creased item for deferred pay would, in 
21 years, amount to £500,000 a-year. 
He should have preferred a return to 
the system of bounties, objectionable as 
it was in some respects, until it was seen 
whether this large increase of expendi- 
ture was necessary, although in prin- 
ciple he was favourable both to deferred 
pay and increased pay. 

Capratn NOLAN denied that the pay 
of the soldier had been increased. For- 
merly he was enlisted with the prospect 
of a pension, which was equivalent to 
ls. 10d. a week distributed over his 
weekly pay. The Secretary for War 
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proposed to give rather less than 1s. 2d. 
—less because deferred—which was 8d. 
less than we formerly gave. He denied 
that the 4d. given to the Reserve was 
any increase of pay, because it no more 
than fairly balanced the contingent 
liability to be called out for service. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that with re- 
gard to the Marines a Question had 
already been asked by the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) as to 
whether, in consequence of this addition 
to the soldiers’ pay, a similar addition 
would be made to the pay of the Marines, 
when the First Lord of the Admiralty 
stated that nothing had been settled in 
regard to the subject. He thought he 
might assume that the Secretary for 
War had since then been in communi- 
cation with the First Lord on the mat- 
ter. With regard to India, he under- 
stood that an increase would also be 
given to the soldiers there, and he de- 
sired to have an accurate statement of 
the effect of that increase on the Indian 
finances. It would have been better if 
the information as to the effect on our 
own finances which had been furnished 
that, morning had been supplied before 
the Vote was taken. If, instead of pro- 
posing deferred pay, the Secretary for 
War had proposed an immediate in- 
crease of 2d., the proposal would have 
excited more attention than it did now, 
when only £19,000 was added to the 
Estimates, although the increase of lia- 
bility amounted to £320,000 a-year. He 
acquitted the right hon. Gentleman of 
any idea of lightening the present Esti- 
mates, because he proposed deferred pay 
on its own merits; but when a measure 
involved a large liability and an aceru- 
ing charge, the fullest information ought 
to be furnished as to the effect upon the 
finances both of India and England from 
year to year. 

GreveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
cordially supported the Motion of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Sunderland, and urged that the infor- 
mation which he asked for as regarded 
the application of the large additions to 
the pay of the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers should be furnished, even 
though the Resolution could not be put. 
It was only right that time should be 
afforded for Members to study the de- 
tails. Large increases had of late years 
been made to the pay of the soldier, par- 
ticularly by General Peel and subse- 
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quently by Lord Cardwell, without any 
visible good, in inducing men to enlist. 
With regard to the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London, he also cordially deprecated 
unnecessary increase of the military 
expenditure of India, which, year after 
year, had occurred. It was desirable 
that the House should have the full 
details of the measures of the right hon. 
Gentleman placed before them, both 
with regard to the Army in India as well 
as at home. The additions made by 
General Peel to the pay of the Army at 
home had increased the military expen- 
diture in India, as was reported, by one- 
third of a million, without the slightest 
good being effected. Since then the 
charges for bounty and kit on soldiers 
extending their service to India had been 
continued, adding thereby most use- 
lessly to the military charges of India. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought he had some reason for surprise 
at the course which had been taken on 
this subject. With regard to deferred 
pay, he had stated the sum total in the 
first instance. It was rather over than 
understated ; and with respect to the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Goschen), that they should vote 
the whole sum as it arose, there never 
was any such financial proceeding. They 
might as well in the matter of buildings 
insist on taking at once the whole sum 
that would be spent in future years. 
The normal amount of expenditure would 
not arise for many years, and a great 
many things might occur to modify it. 
This was a very outside Estimate. The 
House had not been at all left in the 
dark. He had told them the whole sum 
that would be required ; therefore, there 
could be no delusion with respect to it. 
There had been two nights’ debate prac- 
tically on the first Vote, and now the 
same discussion was revived. He made 
no complaint. He invited discussion at 
the first; he only wanted the House to 
understand that he had kept nothing 
back. With respect to India, when he 
came into office he found it difficult to 
arrive at any accurate conclusion as to 
the cost of different branches of the 
Army, and he admitted that this year 
he did not pretend to do more than give 
a rough estimate. There was no doubt, 
however, that India would have to pay 
a considerable sum in consequence of 
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the deferred pay. The Reserve would 
not affect India. It was kept for our 
own purposes, and would therefore be 
paid by this country alone. As to the 
question of the pay of the Marines, this 
was hardly a proper question to address 
to the Secretary for War, who had no 
control whatever over the Marines. The 
great increase of pay which had been 
talked of would probably turn out a 
very moderate increase; but so essential 
did he deem this propoéal to be, on the 
eve of the time when there must be a 
large increase in the number of recruits, 
that he should have found it necessary 
to make the proposal even if it had cost 
much more. The cost might be great, 
but the necessity was great. He had 
made the proposal in as moderate a form 
as possible, had made it as openly as 
possible, and did not think there was fair 
ground for the criticisms which had been . 
made on this point. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the increased pay involved, almost in- 
evitably, a similar step as regarded the 
Navy, and there ought to have been a 
statement from the responsible head of 
the Navy. He complained, too, that the 
Treasury, to whom the subject would be 
referred in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, did not seem to have inquired what 
was proposed with regard to the Ma- 
rines. The Navy Estimates contained 
no provision for increased pay to the 
Marines, though the invariable practice 
had been that the pay of this corps 
should be the same as the pay of the 
Army. As to India, though it was ad- 
mitted that the charge would throw in- 
creased burdens upon that country, we 
had no information what the amount of 
those burdens would be. The statement 
placed on the Table should have shown 
the total increase, and then the charge 
to both countries. As it was, though 
the increase was only £19,000 for the 
year, the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman would ultimately entail upon 
the country and India a total burden of 
something like £600,000 or £700,000 
a-year. Such an increased charge might 
be necessary or unnecessary, but it re- 
quired more careful consideration than 
had hitherto been given to it. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) ° 


(1.) £672,700, Militia Pay and Allow- 
ances. 

CotoneL HAYTER called attention 
to the deficiency in the ranks of the 
Militia, mounting to 33,858 men, and 
urged that the only way to remedy it 
was to carry out the Brigade Dept sys- 
tem completely. The Vote had been 
growing of late years; this year it had 
been greatly increased, and no satisfac- 
tory accounts had been produced. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY explained 
that the reason so many regiments were 
so far below their full strength was that 
the quota assigned to them was beyond 
their power of completing, and it would 
be best to fix the establishments accord- 
ing to the resources at their disposal. He 
intended to institute a searching inquiry 
into the condition of the Militia, and he 


‘hoped to be able to put it in a satisfac- 


tory condition. 

Mr. RITCHIE stated the Militia 
officers had to undergo a searching ex- 
amination before they could obtain pro- 
motion. He called attention to the fact 
that sergeants of the Line who helped 
in the training of the Militia regiments 
received higher pay while engaged in 
that duty than their superior officers, 
the Militia sergeant majors. 

Lorpv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
expressed an opinion that a great mis- 
take had heen made in substituting the 
system of enlistment for that of enrol- 
ment in the recruiting of the Militia. If 
the enlistment system were persisted in, 
the Militia force, especially in Ireland, 
would cease to exist. 

GenEraAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was glad there was to be such an 
inquiry into the condition of the Militia 
as the Secretary for War had indicated, 
that the nation might see how far they 
could rely on that Force. We heard the 
First Lord of the Admiralty speak of our 
Navy as a Paper Fleet, but the designa- 
tion was far more applicable to our 
Militia. The test of the state of that 
Force was afforded by the figures in the 
annual training Return. Out of 3,859 
Militia officers only 2,835 were present 
on the day of training ; one-fourth of the 
sergeants and corporals were absent, and 
10,069 privates were absent without leave, 
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and only 84,316 privates out of a total of 
123,668, forming the established strength, 
were present. If from these he deducted 
the Militia Reserve, available for the 
Regular Army, then we had only about 
55,000 privates remaining in the Militia; 
the most serious evil was the rivalry for 
recruits between the Militia and Regular 
Forces. It was useless to assert that 
these two classes of soldiers were drawn 
from different parts of the population. 
All our experience in the early years of 
thiscentury wasat war with that assertion. 
The latest and best evidence was that of 
Sidney Herbert, who, in his speech of 
17th February, 1860, distinctly asserted 
that the class of men who entered the 
Militia for permanent service were— 
“In point of fact exactly the same as those 
who are embodied in the Army, so that you 
are establishing a competition against yourself.” 


But there was also another, and a more 
serious objection, and that wasthe positive 
want of men to meet the recruiting re- 
quirements of the Forces now main- 
tained. Theoretically those Forces ought 
to be entirely replaced in six years, 
allowing for the various casualties, and 
consequently needing about 60,000 re- 
cruits annually. But judging from the 
numbers obtained by conscription and 
universal service in France and Germany, 
the population of the United Kingdom 
could not supply 130,000 youths in each 
year fit for military service, even if the 
conscription were inforce. And deducting 
from that number the classes of youths 
who at present refused to serve either in 
the Militia or Regular Army, as private 
soldiers, then the numbers available out 
of the classes who now supplied recruits, 
could not equal the number of 60,000 he 
had mentioned. In proof of that, there 
was seen to be no fewer than 26,069 
privates of Militia actually wanting, so 
that they had nearly one year’s supply 
deficient. All that proved how necessary 
it was to investigate the state of this 
Force, in order to decide as to whether 
its old constitution of a purely local 
Force was not more suitable. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £74,400, Yeomanry Cavalry Pay 
and Allowances. 

Mr. STANLEY explained that, in 
reality, there was no reduction made in 
the amount of the Vote. The whole 
question was under the consideration of 
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his right hon. Friend, who would no 
doubt do justice to all parties. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £458,000, Volunteer Corps Pay 
and Allowances. — 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, it was 
very satisfactory to find that so large a 
proportion of the Volunteers were in an 
efficient state. A very large proportion 
of the officers also was efficient. With 
respect to firing the Volunteers were 
very much superior to the Militia. 

Sm WALTER BARTTELOT ob- 
served, that there was a great deficiency 
of Volunteer officers, and urged that 
something should be done to increase 
their number. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY admitted 
there was a deficiency of officers, but 
with regard to the Volunteers themselves 
there was an increase of over 7,000 this 
year. He could hold out no hope of in- 
creased payment except for increased 
efficiency. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £132,000, Army Reserve Force. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked what steps were being taken to 
accelerate the formation of a First Class 
Army Reserve? He knew thatthe new 
system had hardly come into operation ; 
but it would be satisfactory tc know that 
the right hon. Gentleman had the subject 
under his consideration, and that he 
intended urging upon the commanding 
officers the duty of passing through the 
ranks men who would form a good 
reserve. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY reminded 
the Committee that the system inaugu- 
rated by his Predecessor would not come 
fully into operation until next year. 
Unless the recruiting enabled command- 
ing officers to keep up the regiments to 
their establishment, the Government 
could not call upon the commanding 
officers to pass on their men into the 
Reserve before the time at which they 
could claim their discharge. It was 
calculated that in 1879 the total ad- 
dition to the Reserve from the present 
date would be 20,487, a considerable 
force. He assured the noble Lord he 
would do his best to expedite the forma- 
tion of the Reserve. 


Vote agreed to. 
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Lancaster, &c., Bill. 


CATTLE DISEASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland.) 


[BILL 94.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read: 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH, 


in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, its object was to ex- 
tend to Ireland the powers of compulsory 
slaughter of cattle affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia and other diseases, as they 
were now and had been for some time 
exercised in England and Scotland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 


Caprarn NOLAN said, he hoped the 
Bill would not withdraw any help they 
had hitherto had from the Constabulary. 

Mr.0’SHAUGHNESSY objected that 
the Bill would throw a large amount 
of the compensation on towns in rural 
districts, while the districts themselves 
would escape without any contribution 
whatever. That was an anomaly which 
he should be glad to see removed. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
very glad that the Government had now 
resolved to put the three countries on 
the same footing as regarded those 
diseases, and he hoped they would deal 
in the same way with the foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, it was most 
objectionable that the administration of 
the Bill should be thrown upon the 
guardians of the poor. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


COUNTY PALATINE OF LANCASTER 
(CLERK OF THE PEACE) BILL. 
(Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Holt, Mr. Clifton.) 

[BILL 58.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Clause 1 (Appointment of deputy 
clerks of the peace). 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 20, to insert after the word 
“standing,” the words “and shall reside and 
have an office within the district for which he is 
appointed, and the clerk of the peace shall have 
no interest in the emolument of any deputy 
clerk.” —(Mr. Rathbone.) 


Mr. HARDCASTLE opposed the 
former part of the Amendment as un- 
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necessary, and the latter part as contrary 
to the object of the Act. 

Mr. ASSHETON COROSS, as a 
county magistrate of many years 
standing, opposed the Amendment, but 
rose more particularly to say that the 
magistrates of Lancashire—Whig, Radi- 
cal and Tory—were almost unanimous 
in favour of the Bill. It was not in any 
sense a party question. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Bill to be read the third time Zo- 
morrow. 


BURGESSES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Yeaman.) 
[BILL 48.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. W. HOLMS moved to report 
Progress. He did so with regret, as 
he approved of the object of the Bill, 
but he had received a telegram that 
afternoon to the effect that the Bill 
would seriously affect the interests of the 
Burgh which he represented. He there- 
fore asked for delay, for further con- 
sideration of the measure. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he hoped the 
Motion would not be agreed to. He 
should be willing to agree to the inser- 
tion of any words which would protect 
the rights of any burgh, provided they 
were in accordance with the principle 
and object of the Bill. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY trusted the 
Bill would be allowed to proceed. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the Bill might 
inflict a slight loss upon some burghs; 
but he did not think that ought to stand 
in the way of proceeding with the Bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that the Bill, if passed in its pre- 
sent form, would involve a loss to Stirling 
equivalent to a rate of over 1d. in the 
pound. He therefore hoped it would 
not be pressed at present, in order that 
Amendments might be framed with a 
view to prevent harm being done. 
Although the Bill might be a very good 
one for Edinburgh, it did not follow 
that it would be equally good for all the 
other interests affected by the measure. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, there were only 
about 2 burghs out of 70 that were 


Mr. Hardcastle 
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against the Bill, and the object of the 
Motion for delay was for the purpose of 
defeating the Bill in the interest of those 
burghs. 


Marine.— Observations. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MUTINY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rares, Bill for punish- 
ing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better 
payment of the Army and their quarters, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Rarxezs, Mr. Secretary 
Harpy, and The Jupce Apvocare. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 10th March, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Council of India (Professional Appoint- 
ments) * (28). 

Second Reading—Epping Forest * (24). 
Committee—Report—Drainage and Improvement 
of Land (Ireland) Provisional Orders * (21). 

Report—Appellate Jurisdiction * (23). 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE—TRAIN- 
ING SHIPS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
subject of Training Ships for the Mer- 
cantile Marine. The House might ask 
why he had undertaken to bring this 
question before them? His reply could 
only be the interest he felt in common 
with all subjects of Her Majesty in this 
matter, and that, having been connected 
for many years with training ships in 
the Thames for the Mercantile Marine, 
he had learned the value and the ne- 
cessity of these ships, and the capacity 
of the lads who were trained on board 
of them. He had waited, too, in the 
hope that the noble Duke who had pre- 
sided so ably over the Unseaworthy 
Ships Commission (the Duke of Somer- 
set) would introduce the question to their 
Lordships ; but, as the noble Duke had 
not done so, he had ventured to do it 
himself. But by whomsoever introduced, 
their Lordships, he was sure, would re- 
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cognize the importance of the subject. 
He should shaw far as ‘scale all 
details relating to the Royal Navy, not 
only because he might be charged with 
getting into water much out of his depth, 
but also because he should thus keep 
before the House the question in all its 
simplicity. He had another inducement 
to do so, caused by the language of a 
distinguished Gentleman, Mr. Goschen, 
who, while he filled the office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, used these omi- 
nous words. In the debate of July, 
1872, on Mr. Graves’ Motion, he said— 


“The House did not think it was the duty of 
the State to produce sailors for the Mercantile 
Marine.” 


Again— 
“ As to its being the duty of the State to edu- 
cate sailors for the Mercantile Marine, he felt 


confident that opinion would not commend itself 
to the country at large.” 


Again— 


“ Existing training ships had been established 
not for the purpose of increasing the numbers 
of the Mercantile Marine, but with charitable 
and philanthropic motives, for the benefit of the 
boys rather than of the service.” .. . 


He added— 


“ He did not know that the boys, considering 
that they were discharged at an early age and 
were of an inferior physique, would be very suit- 
able for the Navy or the Mercantile Marine.’ — 
[3 Hansard, ccxili. 132-4-5.] 


Now surely this assertion, true if looked 
at from one point of view, was quite 
untrue if looked at from another. It 
was true that the Government was not 
under a duty to provide sailors for mer- 
chant ships, pure and simple; but if it 
were shown—and shown it had been a 
thousand times over — that the Mer- 
cantile Marine was at all times, and 
especially in cases of emergency, one of 
the very best sources for a supply of sea- 
men to the Royal Navy, it was the 
wisdom, if not the actual office, of the 
Admiralty to provide that the means of 
supply should be in the best possible 
condition. The Commission, moreover, 
had affirmed that principle of national 
duty and interest ; for while it protested 
and provided against unseaworthy ships, 
it equally protested and provided against 
unseaworthy men. Now, the necessity 
was very urgent, and daily increasing. 
Among other proofs of the approaching 
want of fit and able men for the service 
was the large and rapid decline in the 
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numbers of men employed in the collier 
trade—the most abundant and effective 
nursery of seamen that England ever pos- 
sessed. To this decline the testimony 
was universal; and not less so was it to 
the hardihood, skill, and courage of these 
men, who were capable, after very short 
training, of becoming equal to the best 
in ships of war. There were fears, too, 
of a falling-off in the spurious and un- 
certain supply of foreigners to man the 
vessels—a source of supply bad enough 
in time of peace, but hopeless in time of 
war—and, indeed, perhaps a means of 
furnishing to the enemy a body of sea- 
men hostile to the country that had 
trained them. The Commission observed 
upon this, and said— 


“The general tendency of the evidence, how- 
ever, leads to the conclusion that there is a de- 
ficiency of British able seamen; captains of 
merchant ships could not, it is said, man their 
vessels without Swedes, Norwegians, and Las- 
cars.” 


The number, too, of those foreigners 
had been variously put ; he had seen it 
stated: at more than 100,000, and in a 
Petition he presented a few days ago 
from the Seamen’s Mutual Protection 
Society he had read these words— 


‘‘That your petitioners—British seamen em- 
ployed in the British Mercantile Marine—are 
subject to great disadvantages by reason of the 
extensive employment of unqualified foreigners 
and other serious drawbacks, which can only be 
remedied by practical legislation. 

‘*That great injury and danger to the best 
interests of the kingdom result from the large 
and increasing employment of foreigners and 
Lascars in British ships. 

“That within the last few years the propor- 
tion of foreigners to British seamen has reached 
more than three-fourths of the whole.” 


Now, there were required, so it was 
estimated, about 300,000 men for the 
Mercantile Marine; but the wear and 
tear from all causes demanded, so he 
found in the Report of the Liverpool 
Committee of Inquiry, composed of ship- 
owners, in October, 1874, about 16,000 
men. We get, said the Report, about 
3,500 per annum from the 
“apprenticeship system, and probably as 
many more from training ships, so that there 
remain about 9,000 to be got from all other 
sources; and what these sources are the present 
condition of our forecastles abundantly testifies, 


and it is this void the Committee desires to see 
filled with good men.” 


But it should be observed that if our 
Mercantile Marine were to be furnished, 
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not by foreigners, but by British sub- 
jects, the numbers to be supplied must 
be much larger; and those, too, of effi- 
cient and able seamen. Now, for all 
this great purpose there were but eight, 
or at most 10, training ships in London 
and the various ports. Three of these 
were reformatory ships, the rest indus- 
trial. He need not detain the House by 
a specification of them—they were, all 
of them, doing a good work, though in 
different proportions. The testimony of 
Mr. Burns, the chief proprietor in the 
Cunard Company, was very strong on 
this point. In answer to Question 
15,199, he said— 


“The manner in which I would propose to 
deal with the question is to avail ourselves of 
training ships. Upon that subject I can speak 
with some amount of experience. I happen to 
be President of the training ship in which there 
are the greatest number of boys that there are 
in any training ship in this country; that is, the 
Cumberland, which is stationed in Gare Loch. 
A number of boys like to go to sea in preference 
to following any other occupation, and they go 
to a training ship. They do not learn on board 
the training ship all the hard vicissitudes of a 
sailor’s life, but they learn a great deal; they 
are taught mathematics, astronomy, geography, 
manning boats, reefing sails, and that sort of 
thing. We find in the Cumberland that the 
in-put of boys is inexhaustible, and that the 
out-put is inexhaustible; we have no difficulty 
in getting the material to go into the ship, and 
we have no difficulty in getting the boys pro- 
vided for in the Mercantile Marine of this coun- 
try. You find that shipowners are willing to 
take them ?--Yes. He added—I have seen 20 
of them in a boat in a heavy sea, and I have 
seen their ability with the oars, and their ability 
in steering, and their pluck. All that is training 
them in what is wanted when they are put into 
ships. It seems to me that we should not only 
encourage, but insist upon the establishment of 
training ships around the coasts of Great 
Britain. Old men-of-war could not possibly be 
put to a better purpose than making them nurse- 
ries for our sailors. 

“ 18,294.—Mr. Macdonald, chairman of the 
Liverpool Shipowners’ Association, replies—We 
have taken boys from a training ship, and they 
have proved really valuable from their first going 
off. The other day we took some youths from 
the Indefatigable, and shipped them as ordinary 
seamen. They were out in exceedingly rough 
weather, and proved themselves exceedingly 
valuable.” 


Again (18,291), the same witness stated— 


“Our committee made inquiries from parties 
whom they thought likely to give them informa- 
tion, shipowners, shipmasters, and others, and 
the majority of the evidence was to the effect 
that the men had greatly deteriorated.” 


Hence the inevitable result—a matter of 
universal complaint—that so many ves- 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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sels were undermanned or unfitly manned 
—a state of things passably well in easily 
navigated and tranquil seas, but not so 
at other times. Now, in respect of 
modes of training, there were some opi- 
nions, he knew, in favour of land schools 
instead of training ships. He would 
not enter into the question, because it 
really required more evidence and in- 
vestigation. To training ships he had 
heard three objections—the cost, that few 
of the lads went to sea, and that many de- 
serted—objections likely to prevail under 
any system; but these varied very much 
in the different ships—and, indeed, they 
were capable of considerable remedy. 
As for cost, he must call the attention of 
their Lordships to a document laid be- 
fore the Commission on unseaworthy 
ships. It enumerated all the train- 
ing ships, with the several details, 
but omitted all mention of the name 
of the Chichester, in the Thames, stat- 
ing that it was not in readiness for 
the reception of boys; yet the ship had 
been in operation for eight years, and 
had sent many sailors both to the Royal 
Navy and the Mercantile Service. Well, 
the cost of the several ships for each by 
the year varied from £40 to £32. In 
the Chichester it was £15, and he would 
assert that the lads were quite a match 
for the best of the others. On the ob- 
jection that few went to sea, the Chiches- 
ter could be free, for the large proportion 
of the trained lads took to the service; 
and as for desertions, they suffered but 
little from that cause, for, except in a 
few instances in the Australian ports, 
where the ships were long detained and 
the wages were high, they never de- 
serted ; and why so? Because the in- 
variable rule of the directors of these 
ships was to train none but those who 
had a strong predilection for the sea; 
and, when trained, to send none afloat 
but those who evidently continued in the 
same mind. And they had good reports 
of nearly 90 per cent of the whole num- 
ber who went afloat. He need not 
detain their Lordships by showing the 
difficulty of finding this description of 
men on a sudden emergency. ‘The evi- 
dence given by Sir Byam Martin in 1852 
was sufficiently alarming. ‘The same 
was stated by Admiral Sir Frederick 
Grey; and he recollected well that at 
the outbreak of the Crimean War, Sir 
James Graham, the then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, told him he was glad they 
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had succeeded so well with the Fleet, for 
that many of the crews were supple- 
mented by cabmen, labourers, and the 
refuse of London. Things might be 
better now and more provision made; 
but what proof was there that foreign 
nations had not advanced in the same 
proportion, and that we were not in a 
state of false security? It was said that 
for the Navy we required respectable 
lads, well born, well fed, and well edu- 
cated, and that we could not receive 
the sweepings of the streets. Such was 
the language generally used ; but he was 
satisfied that we had enormous resources, 
if we would but go deep enough. Lon- 
don and the ports were thronged with lads 
with a passion for a sea life, and these 
were the boys we ought to get on board 
the training ships. But then they were 
termed the scum of the earth, the refuse 
of the streets, the lowest of the popula- 
tion, and he knew not what—they were 
declared physically incapable—and all 
this assertion without trial or inquiry. 
Ought not the country to consult its 
own interest in giving these lads a 
fair chance ? First, physically in- 
capable. Let the House listen to the 
statement he would make. Now, first, 
the Chichester. Average time of each 
boy (200 in number) on board, 12 
months ; average height on joining ship, 
4ft. 1l}in.; on leaving, ft. jin. ; 
average weight on joining, 86} lb.; on 
leaving 1014lb.; average increase of 
chest measurement was 1}in. Then for 
the Arethusa—Average time on board, 
11 months and 28 days; average height 
on joining, 4ft. 11}in.; on leaving 5ft. 
lin.; average weight on joining, 83$Ib. ; 
on leaving, 96}1b; increase of chest 
measurement, l?in. Average age on 
leaving the ships would be about 15 
years and 11} months. Now this was 
quite in keeping with the evidence of 
Commander Beavis in 1859. 


“ There is no doubt,” said he, “that the peo- 
ple who are born and brought up in London are 
not so robust as those from country places; but 
the sailors go to sea early, get the benefit of the 
sea air, live pretty regularly while on their 
voyages, and most of them eventually become 
strong men,” 


The truth was that the conditions for the 
Royal Navy were too strict. The lads 
were selected simply for their physical fit- 
ness. Many who had the full development 
had no lasting taste for the Service, while 
many who had taste were rejected be- 
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cause, for the time, they were physically 
unfit. And so with the Chichester and 
Arethusa, those rejected for the Navy 
at Greenwich made excellent sailors on 
board merchant ships. Now, it was to se- 
cure that supply of fit sailors that he 
would have training ships in all the 
ports, because in that way would be ob- 
tained all the lads who had a real pas- 
sion for sea life. He would just put be- 
fore their Lordships the statistics of the 
Chichester. It had in nine years sent to 
sea 1,524, drawn from the poorest classes 
—1,366 to the Mercantile Marine, and 
158 to the Royal Navy—-of whom the 
accounts were very good ; that desertions 
were almost unknown; that of only 5 
per cent they could not render an ac- 
count; that of lads sent to prison they 
knew but two cases. But here was the 
crowning encomium. From the begin- 
ning of its career to the end of February, 
1876, the Board of Trade certificates run 
in this way in respect of the lads:— 
“* Ability—good, 164 ; very good, 1,769. 
Conduct—good, 139; very good, 1,800 ;” 
some of these, of course, having been 
upon double voyages. These were boys 
taken from the lowest depths of society, 
and it was to this peculiar class that they 
must go to get boys for sea service. He 
did not believe it was possible to have a 
better return than the one he had just 
read. He sincerely hoped that he should 
hear no more of employing none but 
respectable lads, of good birth, and all 
that sort of thing. Might he tell the 
House astory? They had heard, doubt- 
less, the loss of the Cospatrick. One of 
the three saved from the frightful wreck 
was a Chichester lad, named Cotter. He 
bore up manfully, and encouraged the 
others; he had been the only lad about 
who knew how to tie a particular knot 
for the fastening of the boats. When 
he arrived in England he refused all 
offers to be made a lion of and paraded 
about the country. He came to see him 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury), but such 
was his passion for the sea that he re- 
jected all suggestions for occupation 
at home, and without waiting for a 
berth to be provided for him by his 
friends took a berth for himself and 
sailed for Calcutta. But here was even 
a better one. A short time ago the 
master of a vessel came to report to the 
office. The Committee he said, ought 
to know the character of the lads sent 
out from the Chichester, ‘‘ He was,” he 
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said, ‘‘ off the Cape in a terrible gale of 
wind.” Thecrew were at their wits’ end, 
and were thoroughly demoralized. He 
feared much to leave the helm; but it 
was necessary, so helpless were the men. 
He called to a Chichester lad—a boy of 
16—and gave him the rudder; “and, 
by God’s blessing,” said he, ‘that boy 
brought us through.”’ What more could 
be wanted? Respectable parentage, in- 
deed! That lad was bornin the gutter. 
What could he have done more had he 
been born in the Mansion House? He 
would conclude with reminding their 
Lordships of the words of the Royal 
Commission in 1859:—‘‘ Your Majesty 
possesses in the Merchant Service ele- 
ments of naval power such as no other 
Government in the world enjoys.” 
Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, the sub- 
ject was a very important one, but he 
would not attempt to follow the whole 
of the interesting speech of the noble 
Earl, but would confine his remarks to 
the difficulty of making any radical 
change with regard to this matter. In 
1859 the Royal Commission sat upon 
Manning the Navy, and recommended 
that at the twelve principal seaports 
training ships should be established by 
the Government, and maintained at a 
cost of 40,000a-year. In 1873 the Com- 
mission on Unseaworthy Ships advised, 
in regard to manning the Mercantile 
Marine, that every ship should be bound 
to carry a certain number of apprentices. 
But that recommendation, though it 
found many supporters, was not gener- 
ally approved of. The apprenticeship 
system had long been in operation, but 
it was very doubtful whether it produced 
such beneficial results as were supposed 
by some to arise from it. What was an 
apprentice on board ship? Why, he 
was a boy trained on board, out of whom 
the captain tried to get several years of 
man’s labour at a reduced scale of pay- 
ment. After a time apprentices being 
as old and proficient as many ordinary 
seamen, earning 40s. or 50s. a month, 
naturally became discontented at receiv- 
ing only 20s., and frequently availed them- 
selves of the first opportunity to desert. 
No steps were taken by the Government 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission of 1859; but since that 
time a number of training ships had 
been brought into use owing to the ex- 
ertions of charitably .disposed people ; 
and there were now 17 such ships round 
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the coast, while there was every prospect 
of four more being added in a short time. 
Two of them were appropriated to the 
education of young gentlemen to become 
officers in the Mercantile Marine—these 
were self-supporting—three were refor- 
matories, four were free ships to which 
boys went voluntarily,and the others were 
industrial training ships. There could be 
no doubt that they did a great deal of 
good ; but the great difficulty in the way 
of Government undertaking to maintain 
these ships was a financial one. Where 
was the money to come from? Ifthe 
Government undertook to train merchant 
seamen they must be prepared not only to 
find the ships but to bear all the expenses; 
and when they began to prepare men for 
the merchant service they must be pre- 
pared to have other trades claiming from 
the State similar advantages to those 
thus given to the Mercantile Marine. 
The only strong argument in favour of 
State aid for the support of these ships 
would be that they were nurseries for 
the Navy. But at present if a boy en- 
tered the Navy from one of these ships 
the Admiralty paid the manager £25; 
and if a boy entered the Royal Naval 
Reserve the Admiralty paid a certain 
amount in money, and gave him clothes 
and a pension. But very few boys had 
ever joined the Navy from these ships; 
and the number had decreased from 161 
in 1874 to 60 last year. This was 
scarcely to be wondered at, because boys 
likely to be taken into the Navy could 
at 15 get 50s. a month in the merchant 
service, while they could not enter the 
Navy until they were 16, and they would 
then join the second class and be paid 
only 15s.a month. In order to meet the 
difficulty of getting boys for the Navy 
the standard of height and education had 
been decreased. Some idea of the edu- 
cational difficulty would be gathered 
from the fact that last year a recruiting 
officer in the agricultural districts had 
been obliged to refuse in one week 30 
boys in every respect qualified for the 
Navy with the exception of bearing a 
very slight educational test. It had now, 
however, been reduced, and the result 
was manifest, for boys came flocking into 
the Navy in much larger numbers than 
had been received before. As to the 
number of foreigners in the merchant 
service, he must remind the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) that since the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws there was 
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no power to limit the number of foreign- 
ers shipped on board our ships; and in 
fact it was competent for the captain of 
an English ship to have a crew com- 
posed entirely of foreigners. He had 
pointed out that training ships were not 
the nursery for the Navy. He should be 
glad if it could be arranged that boys 
could pass from reformatory schools to 
training ships, and so be allowed to 
prove whether they had reformed. They 
could then enter on their future life like 
other boys, with the chance of becoming 
respectable members of society. He 
could assure the noble Earl that this sub- 
ject was under the most serious conside- 
ration of the Government, not only in 
connection with the Merchant Shipping 
Bill now before the other House of Par- 
liament, but with regard to the whole 
question of manning the Navy. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE un- 
stood that two-thirds of our sailors were 
foreigners. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE: Not 10 per 
cent. 

THe Earn or LAUDERDALE 
thought the proportion was more than 
that ; at any rate, the number of British 
seamen was very small. <A great many 
men called seamen in the merchant ser- 
vice were not seamen at all, and seldom 
did a day’s work—they were, in fact, 
almost worthless. The Royal Navy took 
3,000 of the boys from the training ships 
every year, and if it were not for these 
boys they would have no seamen at all. 
The noble Lord (Lord Elphinstone) said 
that the Government had been obliged 
to reduce the standard and qualifica- 
tion; but they were not a bit too good 
before, as the men were an inferior 
lot. A good deal of assistance had been 
given to the training system, and the 
Government were fully aware of its 
value, but it was of no use training 
boys in these ships and merely teaching 
them gymnastics. They could not make 
sailorsashore. They could train soldiers 
on board ships, as they could teach them 
to march ; but to make these boys good 
sailors they must send them to sea. 
These boys were admirably trained, and 
in smooth water could do their work as 
well as any men; but the proof what a 
seaman could do was what he could do 
at sea. Some of these boys were worth 
two ordinary seamen, and as soon as they 
got their sea legs and got over their 
sea-sickness they were very valuable in 
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the merchant service. The Navy re- 
quired 3,000 boys every year, but for 
the last two or three years they had not 
been able to getthatnumber. No doubt 
the training system would cost the 
country a great deal of money; but if 
we had a war he did not know how we 
should get on without training a large 
number of boys. Fifteen thousand boys 
were required annually to keep a supply 
of men for the merchant service. This 
question of training boys for seamen ap- 
peared to him to be at the present time as 
important a matter as that of building 
ships. A ship was no sooner launched now 
than she became antiquated ; and if what 
was said about the torpedo was correct, it 
would be a very serious affair for ships. 
He hoped that the next question which 
the Government would take into their 
serious consideration would be how to 
increase the training of a larger number 
of these boys, whether they afterwards 
entered the Royal Navy or the Marine 
service, but the great thing in the train- 
ing would be to send them out to sea. 
Tue Dvuxe or SOMERSET claimed 
a few words as having been Chairman 
of the Commission on Unseaworthy 
Ships. He wished to state that the Com- 
mission was not responsible for the Re- 
turn referred to by the noble Earl with 
respect to the boys on board training 
ships. It was one supplied by the Board 
of Trade. As the Return stated that the 
Chichester was not ready for the reception 
of boys at a period when, according to the 
noble Earl, she had been already re- 
ceiving them for five or six years, his 
confidence in the document was now 
somewhat shaken. He thought the 
average of cost, ranging as it appeared 
by that Return from £44 17s. to £15 per 
boy, required to be carefully examined. 
It would have been impossible for the 
Commission on Unseaworthy Ships to 
have gone so fully into the training 
ship question as would have been de- 
sirable, because that was only one of 
very many questions that came before 
it—with questions of marine insurance, 
load-lines, overloading grain ships, 
timber ships, and guano ships their 
time was fully occupied, and they could 
spare but a small portion to go into the 
question of training ships, important as 
it was. When he was at the Admiralty 
there was no difficulty whatever in 
getting boys for the Navy. It was 
rather a favour totakethem, They had 
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turned out well and improved wonder- 
fully when they got on board ship. 
When the Commission was taking 
evidence they asked many shipowners 
whether they were willing to contribute 
to the expense of training boys, and a 
good disposition was manifested, several 
representatives of the shipowners agree- 
ing to levy a small tax upon themselves 
in order to establish merchant training 
ships. The Commission could not carry 
the question further. Only the Govern- 
ment could deal with it, because before 
anything definite was done there must 
be communications on the subject of 
the supply of boys and men with the 
whole of the Mercantile Marine. The 
increase of the Mercantile Marine and 
the general prosperity of the country 
had led to the difficulty of obtaining 
boys and men for the Navy. As to 
desertions of these boys after training, 
owners of merchant ships complained 
that when seamen reached California 
or Australia they were attracted to 
the diggings. He did not see how that 
could be prevented. He wished to 
know whether the Government would 
take, or had taken, any steps for ascer- 
taining whether or not shipowners were 
willing to make good the promise which 
some of them seemed inclined to give 
that they would contribute money 
with the view of providing training 
ships for the purposes of the Mercan- 
tile Navy. If they would do that, he 
thought the Government could not do 
better than to assist in promoting that 
object. The most valuable training 
which boys got on board such ships was 
discipline—a habit which most of those 
who called themselves able seamen never 
acquired. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he was not able to give 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) 
an answer to the question which he put, 
for he was not aware that the noble 
Duke was going to put it—otherwise, he 
should certainly have made inquiry and 
been able to give the information which 
the noble Duke wished to have, and 
which no doubt had an important bear- 
ing on this subject. He begged to 
express his gratification to the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
for the extremely interesting details he 
had given of the great good that was 
being effected by these training ships. 
He did not altogether agree with his 
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noble and gallant Friend (the Earl of 
Lauderdale)—though he would perhaps 
think it was presumptuous for him to 
say so—in the remark which he under- 
stood him to make to the effect that it 
was of no use to have training ships on 
shore. 

Tue Kart or LAUDERDALE: All I 
meant to say was that you cannot make 
sailors on shore. If you want to make 
sailors they must be sent out to sea. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he quite understood his 
noble and gallant Friend. He thought 
there was one point which had been 
alluded to by the noble Duke of the 
greatest importance in connection with 
these training ships—they taught the 
boys habits of discipline. He was sure 
no one could have read the heart-rend- 
ing account of the burning of a training 
ship in the river and have failed to pay 
a tribute of praise to the admirable dis- 
cipline displayed by the boys — their 
discipline could not have been surpassed 
by that of the oldest seamen in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service. It was superfluous in 
these days for the Government to say 
that they regarded this subject as one 
of importance—anything relating to the 
Navy or the Mercantile Marine in a 
country like this was of the greatest 
importance; and though the Govern- 
ment were not able to give any satisfac- 
tory reply to his noble Friend as to what 
had been done with regard to this sub- 
ject in the limited period of time referred 
to, he could assure his noble Friend that 
they had not lost sight of it, and they 
were grateful to him for having called 
the attention of the House to it. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, hethought 
the country had some claim on the ser- 
vices of boys who had been trained for 
several years in reformatories; and it 
was impossible to over-estimate the 
benefits conferred on boys in these 
training ships by removing them for a 
period of years from all bad companions 
with whom they had associated, and by 
enabling them during that period to 
acquire habits of honest industry. There 
could not be a better profession for such 
boys than the sea, where they would 
have their honest and industrial habits 
confirmed instead of lapsing back into 
crime. He did not wish to pronounce 
any opinion as to what boys were fit 
and who were unfit for marine training ; 
but there appeared to him to be a large 
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class of boys who seemed to be appointed 
by Nature for a seafaring life. If we 
could turn raw material of that kind, 
which in many instances was running to 
waste, to a useful purpose, we should 
be conferring an advantage, not only on 
the boys themselves, but on the country 
at large. He trusted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would keep that 
object in view, and he thanked the 
noble Earl who had introduced this sub- 
ject for the efforts he had made for turn- 
ing a source of danger and difficulty to 
the most useful purpose to which it could 
be applied. 


ARMY—CHURCH ATTENDANCE OF 
SOLDIERS—PAYMENT FOR SITTINGS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will take into consideration the ques- 
tion of making some payment for the 
use of sittings occupied in churches in 
garrison towns in Ireland, where no 
salary for a chaplain is provided, by 
soldiers belonging to the Church of 
England or the late Established Church 
of Ireland? The noble Earl said, this 
question formed part of a larger sub- 
ject which had lately engaged the at- 
tention of a Committee of the General 
Synod of the Irish Church, of which he 
had the honour of being Chairman— 
namely, the pay and status of chaplains 
who were clergymen of the Church of 
Ireland. As regarded what might be 
called the civil chaplaincies, he had 
been in communication with the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, but this appeared 
to him to belong more exclusively to the 
War Department. It was thought to be 
a hardship upon clergymen whose duty 
it was to attend to the spiritual wants of 
Her Majesty’s Army in garrison towns 
where no salary for a chaplain was pro- 
vided, that there should be no remunera- 
tion, although they often had to perform 
very unpleasant duties. That, however, 
was the case when the number in garri- 
son did not exceed 25. He was told by 
noble Friends near him that in the case 
of Roman Catholics some allowance was 
made, although a salary was not paid, 
and that such was the case also with 
regard to the Militia, and formerly ob- 
tained with regard to the Army. He 
had received a memorandum from a 
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clergyman, who was also a member 
of his Committee, who urged that if 
some payment were made the money 
could ae expended in the repairs of the 
churches. It would be unwise to enforce 
payment by refusing soldiers pre r 
facilities for attendance at church; but 
it would not be unreasonable, in cases 
where there was no salary, that some 
small contribution per head should be 
made based upon the average attendance 
by soldiers belonging to the Church of 
England, or the late Established Church 
of Ireland, during the year. He had no 
doubt that some clergymen would rather 
the payments should be made to them- 
selves; but, at the same time, it was 
necessary that the line should be drawn 
somewhere, and 25 seemed as good a 
number to draw it at as another, and to 
meet any difficulty that might arise he 
suggested that the small sum of 5s. per 
head should be granted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government towards the funds of 
particular parishes, to be applied as 
might be thought fit. In no case would 
this exceed £6 10s. a-year, and in some 
cases less, and he thought that the cost 
for all the garrison towns where no 
chaplains were provided, taken together, 
would not exceed £100 a-year. He did 
not ask the Under Secretary for War for 
a definite answer to-night, still less did 
he want one in the negative, for he 
thought those whom he represented 
would not be inclined to take ‘‘No” as 
an answer; but his object in bringing 
the question forward was, that it might 
be considered by the War Office, with 
the view of seeing whether some relief 
of the nature indicated might not be 
afforded. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that the noble 
Earl had quite correctly stated the 
matter as it stood at the present time— 
that no capitation was allowed in garri- 
son towns where the average attendance 
of soldiers each Sunday was under 25. 
He was aware that it had previously 
been suggested that all sittings might 
be paid for at the rate of 5s. each, and 
he might state that four or five years 
ago a proposal was made to remove this 
limit of 25, and that capitation should be 
paid for every soldier attending church 
in garrison towns. But he might remind 
the noble Earl that there was another 
Department of the State besides the 
War Office which was interested in this 
matter, and that was the Treasury ; and 
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when it was considered in 1871 it was 
found impossible to carry out the pro- 
posal, because, although a small ques- 
tion in itself, it would involve a large 
additional grant. Since 1871 no cir- 
cumstance had occurred to render it pro- 
bable that the Treasury would alter their 
decision and meet the views of the noble 
Earl; the Secretary of State was there- 
fore indisposed to move further in the 
matter. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o'clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 10th March, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Crivit Service Estrmares—Classes If. and 
TII.—Resolutions [March 9] reported. 

Pustic Brits — Ordered — First Reading— 
Muncipal Corporations, &c. (Funds) * [101]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders * [102]; 
Irish Church Act (1869) Amendment * [103]. 

Second Reading— Salmon Fisheries * [60]. 

Committee—Cattle Disease (Ireland) * [94]—Rr.P. 

Third Reading—Telegraphs (Money) * [90], and 
passed. 


ARMY—RECRUITING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WILSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will take 
into consideration the advisability of dis- 
countenancing the use of public-houses 
for the purpose of enlisting recruits for 
the Army, and will, instead, encourage 
the establishment of rooms at recruiting 
stations available as clubs for all soldiers 
who may be in the locality, in addition 
to their use as recruiting stations ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
am not aware that I could strengthen 
the regulation at present in force in 
any way in order to carry into effect the 
object which the hon. Member desires. 
The following recruiting instructions are 
in force for the guidance of officers com- 
manding Brigade Depots, and have been 
so for some time :— 


“ At the headquarters of the sub-district all 
non-commissioned officers and steady privates 
should be permitted to enlist men arriving there 
for that purpose and pass them into barracks. 
If accommodation in the barracks will allow of 
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it there should be a recruits’ room, into which 
men arriving late at night seeking enlistment 
might be allowed to sleep to prevent their forced 
resort to public-houses and their exposure to in- 
—_— sae te <A ay eee a ae: 
i rigade Depéts will see that the followi 
diseotions are carefully attended to and poveins 
gated throughout their sub-districts:—No re. 
cruit is to be enlisted in a state of intoxication, 
as it would render his enlistment void. Enlist- 
ment in public-houses or beer-shops is to be 
avoided as far as possible. After enlistment and 
until attestation the recruits are, if possible, to 
be lodged in the room provided for them in 
barracks, or in refreshment houses not licensed 
to sell beer or spirits. No recruits previous to 
enlistment are to be treated or entertained in 
public-houses by the recruiters. All recruiting 
is to carried on in an open manner, like any 
other agreement between the —- and the 
person engaging to serve. o false pre- 
tences or misrepresentations are to be made use 
of to induce recruits to enlist, and no man is to 
be encouraged to leave his place of residence in 
order to conceal his enlistment.” 


In 1869-70 the experiment was tried of 
having an enlistment place separate 
from the recruiting departments in Lon- 
don and York, but after a year’s experi- 
ence, not a single recruit having enlisted 
at those places, the experiment was 
abandoned. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
ACT—THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether it 
is true, as asserted in the ‘‘Mark Lane 
Express,” that a circular bearing his 
signature had been addressed to the 
tenants of the Duchy of Laucaster, ex- 
cluding them from the benefits of the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act of 
last Session by giving them formal 
notice that their contracts of tenancy 
shall remain unaffected by that Act? 

Cotone, TAYLOR: It is true, Sir, I 
have issued a circular of the nature de- 
scribed by the hon. Member on the 
advice of the recognized and responsible 
officials of the Duchy. Having consulted 
several of the Council, I did that which 
was considered best for Her Majesty’s 
estates. I may add that the difficulties in- 
tended to be met by the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Act have never occurred 
between the Duchy and its tenants. The 
tenants are scarcely ever changed, and, 
as a matter of course almost, the farms 
pass from father to son, and the im- 
ee as a rule, are always made 
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MINES ACT—USE OF BLASTING POW- 
DER—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he will, in compliance with the re- 
commendation of several of the Inspec- 
tors of Coal Mines in the Report issued 
yesterday, introduce this Session a small 
Bill to prohibit the use of blasting pow- 
der in mines where the safety lamp has 
been ordered to be used ; if he will not 
introduce such a Bill will he consent to 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
of this House to inquire into the whole 
subject; and, further, seeing that several 
Inspectors have stated there is power in 
the existing Act to discontinue the use 
of powder ‘‘where it is necessary,” 
whether he will enforce the existing 
Law ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that Her Majesty’s Government 
did not intend to introduce any Bill of 
the nature referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, because it was, in their opinion, a 
measure which would tend rather to the 
increase of danger than otherwise and 
to the disuse of safety lamps. He wished 
that the men employed in mines would 
only be as earnest in putting the provi- 
sions of the Mines Act in force as the 
Inspectors were. If they would only 
give their assistance to the Inspectors in 
carrying into effect the existing Act, 
and more especially the Ist, 6th, 8th, 
and 30th general rules, and would also 
help them in carrying out the Act in 
other ways, he believed a great saving 
of life would ensue. He had called the 
special attention of the Inspectors, since 
the recent Reports had been made to the 
Home Office, to those special points, and 
had requested them to see, so far as they 
possibly could, that they were enforced, 
and he had also called their special at- 
tention to Sections 46 and 55 of the 
Mines Act. He hoped by this means 
that the safety of life in mines would be 
greatly increased, and he was sure it 
would be still more so if the men would 
give all the assistance they could to the 
Inspectors in the performance of their 
duty. The matter had been so fully 
discussed a short time ago that he was 
unwilling to ask for the appointment of 
a Select Committee until he saw whether 
the measures which he proposed to take 
would have a beneficial effect. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO CHINA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LEATHAM asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
When the Papers relating to China, 
promised in Her Majesty’s Speech at the 
opening of Parliament, will be in the 
hands of Members ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
Papers were in print, and would be in 
the hands of hon. Members next week. 


NAVY—CIRCULAR . SHIPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, If Mr. 
Froude has made any report on Circular 
Vessels; and, if so, if he has any objec- 
tion to lay it upon the Table of the 
House? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, Mr. Froude 
had made a confidential communication 
to the Admiralty on the subject of cireu- 
lar vessels, but under conditions which 
prevented it being made public. 


UNITED STATES—GENERAL SCHENCK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he has observed a statement going 
the round of all our newspapers, said to 
be copied from the ‘‘ New York Times,” 
stating that ‘‘ President Grant had re- 
quested General Schenck to resign in 
compliance with a demand from the 
British Government for his immediate 
recall;”’ and, if he has any objection to 
say if there is any foundation for the 
statement that any such demand was 
made by Her Majesty’s Government? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he had 
seen the statement referred to, and he 
had to state that there was not the 
slightest foundation for the statement 
that any such demand was made by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


LANDED PROPRIETORS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 
Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I have to put 
a Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. I have 
put a Notice on the Paper for a Copy of 
a Return of the Landed Proprietors in 
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Ireland furnished for the service of the 
Government in the year 1870. The right 
hon. Gentleman objects to have it printed 
on the ground of the expense that will 
be occasioned. I will not go into that 
question. I have been here a good 
while and have not put the House to 
much expense for Returns of any kind ; 
but I wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he would have any objection to 
place in the Library one or more copies 
of that Return, in order that hon. Mem- 
bers of the House may have access to it ? 
I have reason to know that some Irish 
Members and someothers are particularly 
anxious to have the opportunity of seeing 
it, and it will not put the right hon. 
Gentleman or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to any expense. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
think it hardly fair to mention in public 
reasons given to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in a private conversation at a period 
of the sitting of the House when I should 
be out of Order if I attempted to explain 
them fully to the House. I am quite 
ready to place two or three copies of the 
volume in question in the Library of the 
House, as desired by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
proposes to lay upon the Table any ex- 
planatory Papers showing how far the 
proposed changes in regard to the new 
Army Medical Officers will affect the 
future pay of Surgeons who entered 
under the old rules, and what bearing 
the proposed short service in the Army 
Medical Department is likely to have on 
the long service Medical Officers in India 
and in the Navy? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that all the information which the 
hon. Member asked for would soon be 
laid before the House. He would not 
go into any detail; but he might say 
generally that the future prospects of 
surgeons who entered under the old 
rules would be beneficially affected by 
the promotion they would receive at 
an earlier date. He was unable to say 
what bearing the proposed short service 
in the Army Medical Department was 
likely to have on the long services of 
medical officers in India and in the 
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Navy, as that was a matter which would 
be tested by the operations of the new 
rules. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—UNION OF LEGAL 
OFFICES (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government, 
during the present Session, to bring in a 
Bill to unite the offices of Clerk of the 
Crown and Clerk of the Peace in Ireland; 
and, if it is their intention to do s0, 
whether the same will be brought in in 
sufficient time to enable Members to con- 
sider its provisions along with the Bill 
to extend the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Bill Courts ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, it was the intention of the 
Government to bring in such a Bill, and 
he hoped to be able to lay it before the 
House in sufficient time for the purpose 
referred to by the hon. Member. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE EDUCATION CODE—CHOICE OF 
SUBJECTS.—RESOLUTION. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, in rising to 
call attention to the Education Code; and 
to move— 


“That, while reading, writing, and arithmetic 
should be obligatory in all Elementary Schools, 
it is desirable that the choice of other subjects 
should, as heretofore, be left to the School Board 
or Committee of Management,” 


began by thanking the noble Lord 
(Viscount Sandon) for the improve- 
ments he had effected in the Code, but 
as the question of elementary education 
was one on which there was a great 
divergence of opinion, he trusted he 
might be allowed to express his views in 
reference to it. Until the Code issued 
last year came into operation the school 
boards and committees could select such 
one or more of the so-called ‘‘ extra 
subjects” as they thought most suitable; 
nor had there ever been any allegation 
that the power thus confided to them was 
injudiciously exercised. Under the Code 
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of last year, however, they were com- 

elled to take up as two subjects History, 
Gesgeaphy, or Grammar. That con- 
stituted, for all practical purposes, an 
exclusion of all other subjects. He sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty’s Government that 
there wasstillsomuch difference ofopinion 
as to the best system of education that it 
was very undesirable to lay down cast- 
iron rules of this kind, and thus to 
stereotype a system which after all might 
prove to be by no means the best. No 
doubt the great majority of schools had 
selected these subjects, but some, on the 
other hand, made a different choice. The 
Committee of, Council, indeed, said that 
‘a fair proportion of scholars take up 
other branches of study.’’ Well, then, if 
they themselves admitted that the school 
boards had acted with judgment, why 
take away a power which had been so 
wisely exercised? By the New Code the 
subject of domestic economy was put into 
the shade and confined to girls, whereas 
there were many matters connected with 
it—such as the importance of ventilation 
and cleanliness in their homes—which 
ought to be as strongly impressed on the 
minds of boys as of girls. He showed 
that several successive Committees and 
Commissions had recommended that 
instruction in the elements of natu- 
ral science should be made an es- 
sential part of the course of instruc- 
tion in elementary schools. Grammar, 
at any rate as it was ordinarily taught, 
seemed to be of very doubtful value. At 
present a knowledge of grammar, even 
in the upper classes, was a matter of 
practice and taste rather than of tuition. 
Again, he would have the teaching of 
history improved. If properly taught, it 
was a most important branch of educa- 
tion; but as taught at present, it was 
little better than a list of dates and 
battles, enlivened by bloody murders and 
other crimes, with a sprinkling of sensa- 
tional stories, most of which, he believed, 
were no longer regarded as true. It was 
said that happy was the country that had 
no history, and though it could not be 
said that happy was the child who did 
not read history, still the short histories 
in general use were very dry and unin- 
teresting. The quotations from history 
used in these schools dwelt more on times 
and acts of war than times of peace; 
whereas in reality the true condition of 
a country depended more on wisdom in 
times of peace than success in times of 
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war. If, however, among those who were 
best qualified to judge there was a gene- 
ral opinion that History, Geography, 
and Grammar were clearly the best sub- 
jects, the case. would be very different. 
But that was not so. Perhaps there had 
never been more successful village schools 
in England than those organized by Dean 
Dawes and by Mr. Henslow. Dean 
Dawes’ school at King’s Somborne was 
the subject of a special Report made to 
the Education Department by Mr. 
Mosely, and to what did Mr. Mosely 
principally attribute the excellence of 
the school? He said— 


“That feature in the King’s Somborne School 
which constitutes, probably, its greatest excel- 
lence, and to which Mr. Dawes attributes chiefly 
its influence with the agricultural population 
round him, is the union of instruction in a few 
simple principles of natural science, applicable 
to the things familiar to the children’s daily ob- 
servation, with everything else usually taught 
in a National School.” 


Dean Dawes himself, in his excellent 
Suggestive Hints on Secular Instruction in 
Schools, dwelt most forcibly on the great 
value of elementary science as a means 
of education. He said— 


“Tn no way can the teachers in our higher 
class of elementary schools give such a character 
of usefulness to their instruction as by qualify- 
ing themselves to teach in these subjects, intro- 
ducing simple and easy experiments which illus- 
trate the things happening before their eyes 
every day, and convey conviction with them the 
moment they are seen and explained. It isa 
great mistake to suppose that boys of 12 and 13 
years of age cannot understand elementary 
knowledge of this kind, when brought before 
them by experiment.” 


The Committee of that House which was 
appointed in 1868, on the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Banbury 
(Mr. Samuelson), reported that the op- 
portunities of acquiring knowledge of 
elementary science in the National 
Schools were far greater on the Con- 
tinent than in this country, and added 
that the witnesses they examined con- 
curred in considering ‘‘ that nothing less 
will suffice here if we are to maintain 
our position in the van of industrial 
nations.” They recommended, there- 
fore, that elementary instruction ‘‘in the 
phenomena of nature” should be intro- 
duced into our National Schools. In 
their Reports to the Education Depart- 
ment several of the Inspectors of Schools, 
whose official position and practical ex- 
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perience gave great weight to their opi- 
nions, expressed grave doubts whether 
History and Grammar were the best 
subjects which could be selected. More- 
over, it was remarkable, as showing how 
much different Departments of Go- 
vernment differed even among them- 
selves with reference to the choice of 
subjects, that there was one—namely, 
agriculture — which was absolutely 
ignored in England, which had not 
even a place in the specific subjects, and 
which was in Ireland absolutely obliga- 
tory. The children there received simple 
explanations of the different kinds of 
soil—clay, sands, &c.; of the advantage 
of drainage and manure; of the imple- 
ments and machines used in agriculture ; 
of the principal crops and the rota- 
tion of crops; and the kinds of cattle 
and stock. Surely that was a very suit- 
able and practicable subject for country 
schools; and it would, he had no doubt, 
be far more interesting and important 
to the children than some of our English 
subjects. He might even be permitted 
to point out that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was not always consistent with 
itself in this matter, and it was some- 
what remarkable that out of 14 specific 
subjects which were included in the 
Scotch Code, more than one-third were 
excluded from that of England. Now, 
why should that be? Was there any 
one in that House who would maintain 
that the system which was best for one 
school was necessarily best for another ? 
Surely, differences of locality, of dis- 
trict, of situation, were sufficient to ne- 
gative that view. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment admitted that in principle, because 
in Northumberland they did not propose 
that the subjects should be the same as 
in Roxburghshire. But surely the dif- 
ferences between England and Scotland 
were not the only ones? Was it not con- 
ceivable that in towns where there was 
some special manufacture, the upper 
Standards might with advantage receive 
‘some instruction which would lead up 
to the occupations of their after life? 
Again, something must depend on the 
schoolmaster. A schoolmaster might 
have special gifts in, or knowledge of, 
some special subject, which it would in 
such a case be very desirable to utilize. 
Even assuming that History, Grammar, 
and Geography were the best subjects, 
why should they receive the whole of 
the time? The classes affected by the 
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provision were five—that was to say, they 
covered five years of school life; and 
surely that was unreasonable. Even 
admitting that they should come first, 
ought not other subjects to come some- 
where? One objection which might be 
raised to the Resolution was, that they 
should not throw upon the rates any 
instruction, except on the most elemen- 
tary subjects of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. That objection hardly ap- 
plied to that Resolution, because the 
teaching of the specific subjects to which 
he had referred would not cost more 
than those special subjects which were 
now so much favoured. other objec- 
tion which had been raised by the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
was that it was undesirable to make 
continual alterations in the Code. He 
admitted the force of that argument, but 
it hardly applied to the present sugges- 
tion, ahah was merely that greater 
freedom in the choice of these subjects 
should be allowed to the local bodies. 
If it were suggested to impose any new 
restrictions or any fresh conditions, there 
would be much weight in the objection ; 
but in this case he only wished to restore 
a power which the local authorities pos- 
sessed until last year, and which they 
were admitted to have exercised with 
sound discretion. Those managers who 
did not notice the change could not be 
affected by it, so that could not lead to 
inconvenience or confusion. Every one in 
that House, he might add, would admit 
that centralization was in itself objec- 
tionable. Perhaps, however, that was 
peculiarly the case in matters relating 
to education. It was most desirable that 
we should induce the very best men and 
women to serve on school boards, but in 
order to secure them we must not inter- 
fere with them more than could be pos- 
sibly avoided; we must leave them a 
real interest and responsibility. But if 
we practically took out of their hands all 
control over the system of education 
pursued in the schools, we certainly 
diminished very considerably the interest 
they would otherwise feel, and thereby 
tended greatly to impair the efficiency of 
our schools. Every one knew that there 
were the greatest differences of opinion as 
to the best system of education. To many 
it seemed that our present methods relied 
too much on memory and too little on 
thought; that they sacrificed education 
to instruction; that they confused book 
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learning with real knowledge ; that, in- 
stead of training the mind to act with 
freedom and effect, they choked the ma- 
chinery of the brain with the dry dust of 
facts which at best were but committed 
to memory, instead of becoming a part 
and parcel of the child. In education, 
and especially, perhaps, in elementary 
schools, our object, he contended, should 
be to train, rather than to teach, the 
child. What the children knew when 
they left school was comparatively unim- 

ortant. The real question was, whe- 
ther we had given them a wish for know- 
ledge and a power of acquiring it. What 
they learnt at school would soon be lost, 
if it was not added to. The great thing 
was to interest them, and not so much 
to teach them as to make them wish to 
teach themselves. Unfortunately, our 
system of education had too often the 
very opposite effect, and under it the 
acquirement of knowledge had become 
an effort rather than a pleasure. He had 
been good-naturedly criticized, both in 
that House and out of it, as an enthu- 
siast on that subject ; but every one who 
loved children must know how anxious 
they were for information, how they 
longed to understand the facts of nature, 
how every bird and beast and flower was 
full of interest for them. Under these 
circumstances, he would appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government not to stereotype 
their present system, not to restrict the 
education given in our elementary schools 
to the outlines of slates, the technicali- 
ties of grammar, and the series of crimes 
and accidents which was misnamed his- 
tory. He hoped he should not be thought 
unduly pertinaceous in urging these 
views, but he did so under the conviction 
that the more we could make the schools 
interesting to the children, the more 
they would conduce to the benefit of the 
country. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving the Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“while reading, writing, and arithmetic should 
be obligatory in all Elementary Schools, it is 
desirable that the choice of other subjects 
should, as heretofore, be left to the School 
Board or Committee of Management,”—(Sir 
John Lubbock,) 


—instead thereof. 


Lorpv FRANCIS HERVEY said, he 
thought the hon. Baronet was somewhat 
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premature in bringing his Resolution 
under the notice of the House before the 
New Code was submitted to its con- 
sideration. What he proposed to do was 
to cancel some of the most material alte- 
rations in the Code which were made last 
year—a course which, in his opinion, it 
would be somewhat precipitate to take 
before the House had some experience 
of the results which those alterations 
produced. As yet no school had been 
examined under the altered system. 
He was not prepared to say that the 
Schedule of extra subjects might not be 
enlarged; but he thought we should 
go on with cautious steps, and not be 
in too great a hurry again to make a 
change. Since the question of the 
Code had been started, he would say a 
word on the subject of physical educa- 
tion in elementary schools, which had 
been overlooked for many years, and 
which deserved the attention of the Le- 
gislature. Take the case of swimming, 
for instance, which was an accomplish- 
ment quite as valuable as the drill ordi- 
narily taught in schools. He should be 
glad if the Vice President of the Council 
would allow attendances at swimming 
to rank as school attendances, such at- 
tendances, under proper instruction, to 
be alternative with military drill. In 
large towns very little attention was paid 
to the proper development of the physical 
faculties of children, and he trusted his 
noble Friend would see his way to do 
something in this important and hitherto 
overlooked branch of education, by al- 
lowing attendances at an adequately con- 
ducted gymnasium to also count as at- 
tendances at school. He wished also to 
call attention to the hardship inflicted 
on infant schools by the provisions of the 
Code as they at present stood. It had 
been usual for the teachers to present a 
small number of their best scholars for 
examination in the Standards. That was 
the only adequate test they could get of 
their ability to teach and of their assi- 
duity in teaching, but it was no longer 
possible for the children to be presented 
in the usual way. He thought, how- 
ever, the hon. Baronet’s Motion was 
somewhat inopportune, and hoped he 
would not deem it necessary to press it 
to a division. 

Sm WALTER BARTTELOT thought 
the Resolution covered more things than 
had been mentioned by the hon. Baro- 
net, and that his object was, as it 
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always had been, that children in ele- 
ment schools should be trained in 
far higher subjects than those to which 
he had referred. However, the two 

ints raised by the Resolution ought to 
be carefully considered by the House. 
Considering the class of children they had 
to deal with in the agricultural districts, 
it would be very hard if fresh require- 
ments should now be demanded of 
managers of schools, who were making 
every effort to come up to the require- 
ments imposed by the Code of last year. 
In agricultural schools there were so 
many difficulties to contend with, that 
even his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), if he went into 
all these considerations, would agree 
that much more energy was being dis- 
played than formerly, and that there 
was a real determination throughout the 
country to give to children the benefit of 
education. It must be remembered, 
however, that all these things could not 
be done in a hurry, and that time must 
be allowed in order to get gradually into 
a good working system. He would, 
however, ask the hon. Baronet if these 
children were educated too highly, what 
were they todo? It must not be for- 
gotten that the great majority of them 
must earn their bread by daily toil; and 
what would be the effect upon them 
through life, if the hon. Baronet’s sug- 
gestions were adopted? Then, again, 
there was the class of children imme- 
diately above them in social life. What 
was to become of them? They would 
be unable to obtain such an education 
as it was proposed to give these children 
at the expense of the State, and the in- 
justice thus committed was manifest. 
Much had been said by the hon. Baronet 
with regard to education in Scotland. 
Well, he himself was greatly struck with 
the admirable way in which instruction 
was imparted in the schools he had 
visited in the Highlands. The Scotch 
teachers, he was bound to admit, ex- 
celled pre-eminently in imparting know- 
ledge to their pupils. What we wanted 
was not merely knowledge in the school- 
masters and mistresses themselves, but 
also an aptitude for imparting it to 
others. As he had said, the great ma- 
jority of the children had to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
and while we were educating them 
we must not prevent them from learn- 
ing that which must be their main- 
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stay in after life. He hoped his noble 
Friend would not assent to the Resolu- 
tion, because it would lead to great diffi- 
culty in the future, would cover more 
than the hon. Baronet stated, and would 
produce no good results for the people 
of this country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
hon. and gallant Baronet who had just 
addressed the House had somewhat mis- 
understood the intention of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock), whose proposal would 
not increase the difficulties of managers 
in earning the Government money. They 
would only have greater latitude given 
to them as to what they should do. His 
hon. Friend had not expressed a wish 
that a great number of subjects should 
be taught, but considered that two would 
be sufficient. The question was whether 
there was too much limitation in regard, 
not to the special subjects for indivi- 
dual scholars, but to those subjects upon 
which the classes were examined. For his 
own part, heconfessed he thoughthishon. 
Friend ought to wait two or three years 
before he asked for an alteration. It 
should be recollected that everything 
taught in these schools, in order to have 
much effect, must be imparted according 
to some system. With regard to the 
special subjects, quite as much choice 
was allowed now as had been allowed 
before, with the additional advantage 
that more money could be earned. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, he very much 
wished, if it were possible, that no public 
money should be granted for any subject 
but reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
He apprehended, however, that it was 
not possible now, because education was 
proceeding on different lines from those 
of former days. So far, however, as 
his experience went in education in 
the country, unless we were very cautious, 
it struck him that we were running great 
risk of departing from that which ought 
to be the first object of elementary edu- 
cation—namely, to qualify children for 
doing their work in the position in which 
their work lay. In the case of girls, 
needlework was obviously a subject for 
which public money ought to be granted ; 
because it was necessary to enable 
children to fill the station in life to 
which they would be called. But he 
thought the children were overcrammed, 
and the teaching of history, particularly 
of the kinds of history to which refer- 
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ence had been made, did not come 
within the same scope of necessary pre- 
paration, and it had the further incon- 
venience of entailing unnecessary and 
very arduous labour on the pup teachers. 
He feared that already both children and 
pupil teachers were crammed with sub- 
jects far beyond those which ought to 

e insisted upon from them. There was 
a danger lest the result of this pressure 
upon the brain should injure the health 
and strength of pupil teachers, especially 
girls. It must be remembered that, 
while working up these extra subjects, 
they were engaged in teaching. At 
present three-fourths of the work in our 
elementary schools was done by the 
pupil teachers, and in increasing the 
special subjects for which public money 
could be earned there was great risk 
that many of the pupil teachers would 
overtask their strength in order to en- 
able the schools to earn this public 
money. The result of such a state of 
things must be that the pupils would 
receive an unsatisfactory education as 
far as the elementary branches were 
concerned, while the energies of the 
pupil teachers would be over-strained, 
and their health imperilled. 

Viscount SANDON said, no apology 
was necessary from his hon. Friend op- 
posite (Sir John Lubbock) for bringing 
forward a subject involving a question 
of science, with which he was pre- 
eminently qualified to deal; and the 
House was to be congratulated on having 
among its Members one who showed an 
ardent enthusiasm upon such questions, 
and who handled them with the grace 
which distinguished every act of the 
hon. Baronet in that House. Unfortu- 
nately his hon. Friend was absent during 
an interesting discussion which took 
place last year on the New Code, when 
the changes proposed to be made re- 
ceived a warm assent from the House. 
On that occasion, while he (Viscount 
Sandon) did not pretend that the curri- 
culum so altered was the best in the 
world, he then urged the House to sup- 
port him in resisting proposals for 
changes during the next two or three 
years, and when he announced this 
view it was strongly supported by the 
House. Nothing was more destruc- 
tive to: our elementary schools, more 
annoying to teachers, or more discou- 
raging to school managers than the in- 
troduction of constant changes in our 
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curriculum of education. He appealed, 
therefore, to his hon. Friend not to press 
his Motion. It was undesirable, he 
thought, that he should enter now into 
the various points that had been raised 
in the discussion ; but he would observe 
that some useful remarks had been made 
in the course of it which should receive 
his attention. His hon. Friend, how- 
ever, could hardly biame the Govern- 
ment for showing some amount of cool- 
ness towards subjects of education other 
than those which were clearly the most 
necessary or desirable. They increased 
the grant for extra subjects from 3s. to 
4s. per head, and these extra subjects 
were mathematics, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, mechanics, animal physiology, 
physical geography, botany, and domes- 
tic economy. While doing so, without 
wishing to disparage their- utility, he 
thought it questionable whether the 
study of such subjects could be of any 
certain advantage to those who were 
educated in these schools. At the same 
time, the substantial grant which was 
given to these extra subjects to meet the 
wishes and wants of different schools 
and communities showed that the Go- 
vernment had no hostility, but rather a 
warm wish to raise the standard of edu- 
cation if they could. But he felt strongly 
that the business of his Department was 
to try and make the work of education 
as solid as possible. They were dealing 
with a new class of scholars; they were 
fighting against irregular attendance 
and other difficulties; and it was, there- 
fore, undesirable that anything should 
be done by which these difficulties would 
in all probability be increased. The 
great object was to impress upon children, 
teachers, and parents the necessity of 
laying a permanent basis of education. 
Now, if you gave loopholes for intro- 
ducing what he might term, without 
undervaluing them, more fanciful and 
less necessary subjects, there was a 
danger lest young teachers should be 
led away to cultivate these higher sub- 
jects at the expense of the more solid 
ones. Information which came before 
him led him also to agree with the hon. 
Member for Exeter Cir. A. Mills) that 
there was considerable danger of the 
younger teachers being intellectually 
overworked in their zeal and anxiety for 
knowledge. It would be disastrous to a 
national system of education to have a 
body of teachers highly developed intel- 
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lectually, but with constitutions shaken 
and shattered by their intellectual work. 
A body of dyspeptic teachers would, in 
the long run, tend to very bad results in 
the way of education, and such a danger 
was by no means a fanciful one. This 
danger affected pupil teachers not only 
in that career, but afterwards in the 
training colleges. He begged the House, 
therefore, to support him for rather hold- 
ing back at present in this matter—first, 
because it was not well to be constantly 
meddling with the Code; and next, be- 
eause further changes to any consider- 
able extent would interfere with the 
solid basis of national education which 
everybody desired, and with which it 
would not be well at present to inter- 
fere. He should not forget the subjects 
mentioned by his hon. Friend, though 
he could not for the present accede to 
the Motion. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR defended his 
hon. Friend for having brought on the 
discussion, because one of the objects 
of the Code being laid on the Table 
so many weeks before it became law 
was to enable Members of Parlia- 
ment to enforce their suggestions on 
the Vice President of the Council. What 
his hon. Friend wanted was to produce 
a certain elasticity in the working of 
the Code; he did not desire to increase 
the subjects taught in schools in agri- 
cultural districts, but only to give the 
managers of these schools the option of 
teaching the children something about 
their own occupation, such as the 
soil, the plants that grew upon it, and 
the manure that was used to dress 
it, instead of confining their attention 
to grammar and history; and he put it 
to hon. Members whether that informa- 
tion was not more likely to be useful to 
them than a knowledge of trifling ques- 
tions in history, such as to the num- 
ber of Queen Anne’s children who died 
in infancy? What his hon. Friend’s 
object was, not so much to have many 
subjects taught, as those subjects which 
might be adapted to the wants of parti- 
cular districts. The Scotch had been 
very niuch complimented on their success 
in teaching, but the secret of it was this, 
that they encouraged the teachers to 
teach what they knew best. After what 
had been said, however, he would advise 
his hon. Friend not to press his Motion, 
but to remain satisfied with the discus- 
sion the subject had received, and which 
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he thought would not be found unpro- 
ductive of good results hereafter. 

Dr. WARD said, he had devoted 
some attention to the subject to which 
the discussion related, and he must say 
he deprecated the extent to which scien- 
tific education in primary schools was 
sometimes carried at the present day. 
He even thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Edinburgh 
University would not find very many 
to go with him the whole extent of 
his views on the subject, even among 
those who were engaged in scientific 
teaching. He doubted, in fact, the value 
of the scientific teaching which the right 
hon. Gentleman had advocated for agri- 
cultural districts, and thought, on the con- 
trary, that such subjects were too much 
cultivated. It appeared to him that 
they had a craze in favour of scientific 
teaching, and that it would be far better 
to keep to the good old lines, and give 
sound instruction in grammar, geogra- 
phy, and history, rather than go into so 
many branches of science. In Ireland 
the national system of education ex- 
cluded national history. History was 
excluded, and its exclusion, he thought, 
was unfortunate and a blot upon that 
system. But that was in despite of the 
people of Ireland. It was because they 
had in Ireland that which did not exist 
in England—an injurious governmental 
system—that they consented to the en- 
tire and complete exclusion of history 
from their schools. If their history was 
a sad one, still they were not to be con- 
gratulated upon its exclusion in Ireland. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he was 
quite willing, with the leave of the 
House, to withdraw the Resolution. 
[‘* No, no!’’] 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—PENSIONS TO 
SEAMEN.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. T. BRASSEY, in rising to call 
attention to the present condition of our 
Merchant Seamen, and to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Pensions to 
Seamen, and to the regulations in force 
in Foreign Countries for providing Pen- 
sions to Seamen; and to move a Reso- 
lution thereon, said: Sir, in order to 
justify the Motion which I desire to sub- 
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mit to the approval of the House, I shall 
not consider it necessary to allege that 
our seamen have deteriorated. I be- 
lieve that there are in our Merchant 
Service many ill-conducted and ineffi- 
cient men, while there are happily a 
still larger number, who are the best 
seamen in the world. I would rather 
insist on the miseries and hardships in- 
separable from a sailor’s life. It is on 
this ground, and because our national 
security antl greatness are mainly de- 
pendent on the loyal attachment of our 
seamen to their native land, that I would 
especially urge the re-establishment of 
the Seamen’s Pension Fund. The sub- 
ject has been frequently investigated by 
Royal Commissions and by Parliamen- 
tary Committees, and they have invari- 
ably recorded a strong opinion in favour 
of the establishment of a Seamen’s Pen- 
sion Fund. The fact that no practical 
legislation has resulted is a convincing 
proof that the special interests of seamen 
have been too long neglected. That 
negligence has arisen, not so much from 
lack of sympathy, as from ignorance of 
the condition and necessities of a class 
whose calling keeps them apart from 
the great mass of their fellow-country- 
men. The efforts of the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) have of late 
aroused the deepest interest in seamen, 
and my hope is that I may be able to 
obtain for the proposal I now submit to 
the House a support which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, I could scarcely 
hope tocommand. The example of fo- 
reign nations supplies me with an im- 
portant argument. A plan for securing 
pensions to seamen was established in 
France by the great Minister, Colbert. 
The fund of the Invalides de la Marines 
is supported by contributions of 3 per 
cent, deducted from the pay of all per- 
sons in the National or the merchant 
service. In 1844, the fund had an in- 
vested capital of £4,000,000 sterling, 
and an income of £300,000 a-year. 
Mariners became entitled to pensions 
after their names had been borne for 25 
years on a ship’s articles, and they had 
attained the age of 50. The pension 
varies from 600f. to 96f. a-year, accord- 
ing to the grade of the pensioner. 
Widows receive half the pension, to 
which their husbands were entitled, 
and an allowance is made to children. 
In the United States there is a benefit 
fund, supported by a compulsory de- 
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duction of 20 cents per month from the 
seamen’s wages. Every worn-out or 
disabled seaman is entitled*to mainte- 
nance in one of the asylums established 
by the State on the American seaboard. 
In Norway, by the Royal rescript of 
1834, an independent charitable institu- 
tion for seamen has been founded in the 
principal seaports ; and at the time 
when seamen sign their articles of agree- 
ment for a foreign voyage, it is usual to 
agree upon a pro rata contribution to 
the institution established in the port 
from which he sails. The Scuola di San 
Marco, at Venice, is an institution very 
similar to that of the Invalides de la 
Marines in Paris. In Holland, there is 
an institution called the Seamen’s Hope, 
on a somewhat similar plan to those 
established in Norway and Sweden. In 
our own country a Seamen’s Pension 
Fund formerly existed. It was estab- 
lished by Act of Parliament in 1747, in 
compliance with a Petition from mer- 
chant seamen. Its object was to give 
to the merchant service the same advan- 
tages which the Navy enjoyed at Green- 
wich. It was supported by a con- 
tribution of 1s. a-month, which was 
stopped from each man’s wages; and 
the Fund received liberal contributions 
from great merchants and shipowners. 
It worked extremely well until the year 
1820, when our great merchants unfor- 
tunately withdrew from the shipping 
trade. From that period their voluntary 
contributions rapidly fell off. In the 
meanwhile, a fatal laxity had crept into 
the management, the results of which 
were described by Admiral Denman in 
his evidence before the Manning Com- 
mission of 1859. While the State was 
responsible for the management of the 
Fund, its administration was entrusted 
to a local committee at each port. 
There was no general system, and no 
effectual audit was provided. Hence 
arose jobbery, confusion, and eventual 
bankruptcy. At one port pensions 
of £13 were paid; at others the 
amount was £2 or £3; and again at 
others it was as low as 10s. A widow 
at Sunderland, aged 84, received 2s. 
a-month; while a widow at Liverpool, 
aged 24, received 14s. for herself, and 
12s. each for her children. Such in- 
equality justly created discontent; and 
the Fund being bankrupt, a Winding- 
Up Act was passed in 1851. The pro- 
cess has already cost £1,000,000, and 
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will probably cost £500,000 more. But 
no objection has ever been taken to the 
principle of'a compulsory self-supporting 
Pension Fund by those who are best 
acquainted with the condition of our 
seamen. The Select Committee on 
Lighthouses, in 1845, strongly insisted 
on the necessity for such a Fund. The 
Royal Commission on Pensions, ap- 
pointed in 1848, made a Report, which 
is still the best authority on this subject, 
and which was entirely in favour of 
continuing the Pension Fund, under im- 
proved regulations. In 1853 the Prince 
Consort, as Master of the Trinity House, 
addressed a letter to Lord Cardwell, 
then President of the Board of Trade, 
in which he urged, on behalf of the 
Elder Brethren, the importance of sub- 
stituting for the Corporation’s charities 
a more comprehensive scheme, such as 
should do honour to the great maritime 
and commercial character of the United 
Kingdom. The Manning Commission 
of 1859 gave great prominence to this 
subject in their Report. They said that, 
among the many suggestions, which had 
been offered to them, none had been so 
ably advocated as the re-establishment 
of the Merchant Seaman’s Pension Fund; 
and that such a provision would be a 
great inducement to youths to join, and 
to seamen to remain in, our Merchant 
Service. The Committee on Merchant 
Shipping of 1860 concurred in this view, 
and pointed out the great facilities, 
afforded for the administration of the 
Fund through the shipping offices, which 
had recently been established. Passing 
over an interval of several years, I may 
quote as the latest authority on this 
subject the Report of the Liverpool 
Committee of shipowners on the con- 
dition of our merchant seamen. The 

were strongly of opinion that, both in the 
general interests of commerce and the 
nation, as well as of our merchant sea- 
men, a Compulsory Benefit Fund should 
be established, there being at present no 
provision for old or disabled seamen, 
except the workhouse. The existence 
of such a fund would serve to bind the 
sailor both to his ship and his country 
by the consideration, now almost un- 
known to him, of having something to 
lose by deserting his ship when abroad. 
Lastly, the Royal Commission on Un- 
seaworthy Ships expressed their opinion 
that a self-supporting Pension Fund for 
seamen might prove of great value, in 
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creating a tie to bind the British seaman 
to the Merchant Service of his own 
country. The subject, they said, well 
deserved the attention of the Govern- 
ment. The concurrence of these emi- 
nent authorities supplies a conclusive 
argument in favour of a Seamen’s Pen- 
sion Fund; and a calm consideration of 
the proposal on its merits cannot fail to 
satisfy the House that it is both reason- 
able and necessary. Seamen are a scat- 
tered body. Their lives aré spent far 
away from home, and when they return, 
it may often happen that they are not 
paid off at the port, at which they origi- 
nally shipped. They cannot, therefore, 
organize a machinery for collecting con- 
tributions or administering the funds 
required to provide sufficient pensions. 
The task, in short, is so extensive in its 
scope, and important in a national point 
of view, that it can only be carried out 
by the Government, and this is the con- 
clusion at which every Commission and 
Committee, during the last 30 years, 
has arrived. The necessity of making 
the contributions compulsory is the only 
point on which doubt has been felt. The 
majority of the Manning: Commissioners 
proposed that the Pension Fund should 
be self-supporting but voluntary. The 
contribution for the Naval Reserve was 
to be paid by the State; but they wished 
to admit to the benefit of the Fund every 
seaman, whether in the Navy or the 
Merchant Service, who might think 
proper to contribute. Mr. sindsay dif- 
fered from the other Commissioners; 
and his opinion, which is of the greatest 
value, was that any Pension Fund on 
the voluntary principle would be a 
failure. These views were shared by 
all the professional officers of the Board 
of Trade. The late Mr. Graves told the 
Merchant Shipping Committee of 1860 
that, although he did not like compul- 
sory measures, yet he thought in the 
case of the Seamen’s Pension Fund com- 
pulsion would bea necessity. The same 
opinion was expressed by Captain Bal- 
lantyne, who was specially appointed to 
represent the views of the Mercantile 
Marine Association of Liverpool before 
the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy 
Ships. The view of those, who are in 
favour of compulsory contributions, were 
very ably summed up in the memo- 
randum, prepared for the Manning Com- 
mission by Captain Peirce, Superinten- 


dent of the Sailors’ Home, in London. 
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“‘Seamen,” he said, ‘‘were an excep- 
tional class.”” What other description of 
men required their agreements for labour 
and service, the correction of their ac- 
counts, and the payment of their wages, 
to be watched over by a public officer ? 
This arose from their habits, and their 

eculiar duties. From youth to man- 
hood they were exposed to temptations 
and dangers, by sea and land, which 
surrounded no other class; and they 
therefore required more than others the 
protecting arm of a kind and beneficent 
Government to do for them what they 
could not and would not do for them- 
selves. Why is it that the seaman does 
not calculate? It is because the uni- 
versal feeling among seaman is thatthey 
will not live to be old. They see so 
many die around them, they so seldom 
meet with an old sailor at sea, that they 
consider it quite unnecessary to prepare, 
as other people do, for the contingency 
of old age. But, it may be asked, what 
are the views entertained by the seamen 
themselves ? Enquiries were made in 
1845, on behalf of the Board of Trade, 
by Captain Brown, who reported, as the 
result of conversations with many hun- 
dreds of seamen, that there was scarcely 
any objection to contribute, provided a 
substantial pension were guaranteed by 
Parliament. Again, when the Winding- 
Up Act was passed, a Petition was pre- 
sented to this House, signed by 400 
masters and mates, and 700 seamen, 
stating that any attempt to raise a Pen- 
sion Fund on a voluntary principle would 
be precarious and inefficient. I have 
recently made an effort to ascertain the 
feelings of the seamen by personal in- 
quiry. I addressed a meeting at the 
Liverpool Sailors’ Home in December 
last on this subject, when a resolution 
was unanimously passed in favour of the 
plan. I have subsequently been in corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of the 
Seamen’s Protective Society, of Liver- 
pool, which numbers several thousand 
members, all able seamen; and I am 
informed that since the date of the 
meeting the subject has been repeatedly 
considered by the society, and that the 
general principle of compulsion has been 
invariably approved. Ten days ago I 
attended a meeting of seamen at the 
Shipping Office in the East India Road, 
when the plan was also received with 
the warmest approval. But the main 
point we have to consider is whether the 
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thin sed is right in itself; for if 
the » Pasig satisfied that a particular 
measure is calculated to’ do good, 
they will probably be prepared to 
exert, in case of need, a gentle pres- 
sure on prejudiced or improvident 
men, whom it might be necessary to 
train up in habits of prudence. Any 
objection, which might be raised on the 
part of the seamen to a forced contribu- 
tion, would be removed if the shipowners 
were prepared to take a share of the 
burden. Lord Ellenborough suggested 
a tonnage contribution of 1s. a-ton, ar- 
guing that it was but just that the ship- 
owner should relieve those, who would 
otherwise become chargeable with the 
maintenance of the seamen by whose 
labour the shipowner himself had spe- 
cially benefited. Mr. Young, the chair- 
man of the London Shipowners’ Society, 
aor that the necessary sum should 

e raised in three equal amounts—by 
contributions from the State, the sea- 
man, and the shipowner. With these 
views Mr. Green and Mr. Dunbar con- 
curred. More recently the Committee of 
Liverpool shipowners have proposed that 
a benevolent due of one farthing a-ton 
should be levied upon all shipping en- 
tering our ports, by which means a con- 
siderable amount would be raised. It 
has been calculated by an officer of the 
Cunard service that the Liverpool pro- 
posal for a tonnage contribution would 
produce £60,000 a-year. Coasters would 
pay an annual contribution, in lieu of 
dues for every voyage. Mr. Lindsay 
expressed an opinion that even though 
the payment required from the seamen 
should, in point of fact, fall absolutely 
on the shipowners, they would be gainers 
thereby; for the seaman would by this 
means be bound to the English flag, 
and less easily tempted to desertion by 
the higher wages in America. Wages 
from Liverpool, for a voyage to Callao 
and back, in a sailing ship, average 60s. 
a month. The wages at Callao and the 
Colonial ports are almost double that 
amount. The result is, that the seaman, 
having nothing to lose by desertion, is 
easily tempted to leave his ship, and the 
shipowner must engage a substitute for 
the voyage home, at double the amount 
originally agreed upon. Two months’ 
wages must be paid—the proceeds 
of the advance note passing, as a 
matter of course, into the hands of the 
crimp. The administration of the fund 
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must be in the hands of the State, 
and, with proper regulations, there 
should be no Rofiekansy. But even if 
there were an occasional small deficit, it 
is to be remembered that under the 
Winding-Up Act the State took posses- 
sion of £200,000, and that the Govern- 
ment now receives an unclaimed surplus 
of £9,000 a-year from the wages and 
effects of deceased seamen, which are 
administered by the Board of Trade. 
With the aid of these supplementary 
resources we have next to consider what 
amount of pension it will be possible to 
guarantee to the seamen without loss to 
the State. The calculations made by 
Mr. Finlayson for Mr. Labouchere in 
1850 and for the Manning Commission 
in 1859 were based upon the Northamp- 
ton tables, which gave a more unfavour- 
able view of the expectations of human 
life than almost any other published 
experience, and which, it was ascertained 
by communication with the seamen’s 
benefit societies, accurately represent the 
duration of the lives of mariners. Mr. 
Finlayson was asked by the Manning 
Commission to state what amount of 
pension commencing at the age of 50, 
would be secured by an annual payment 
of £1 from the age of 14. The amount, 
according to the Northampton tables, 
payable at the age of 50 would be £8, 
and at 55 £12 a-year. In this calcula- 
tion, however, no allowance was made 
for the secession of some of those who 
had been contributors to the Fund. 
When, however, allowance was made 
for the probable number of seceders, 
which, in order to make a safe calcula- 
tion, was taken at 3 per cent per annum, 
it appeared that the pension commencing 
at 50, would be increased to £11 5s., 
and that it would be £18, commencing 
at 55. The number of seceders was 
taken at the most moderate amount. 
In the Royal Navy desertion took place 
to the extent. of 8 per cent per annum 
of the whole number of men em- 
ployed; and in the merchant service 
there were fewer obstacles in the way of 
desertion. Had Mr. Finlayson calcu- 
lated upon a secession to the extent of 8 
per cent, the amount of pension at the 
age of 50 would have been raised to at 
least £17 a-year. It will be observed 
with regret that no proposal has been 
made with respect to widows. The Com- 
mission on Pensions were of opinion 
that it would be impossible to require 
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the payment of a contribution sufficient 
to provide for this object. They there- 
fore proposed a voluntary benefit socie 

for seamen’s widows, to which the State 
should contribute £5,000 a-year. I 
opened my statement by asserting the 
importance of a Seaman’s Pension Fund 
on national grounds. I conclude by 
pointing out that it has always been as- 
sociated by.its warmest advocates with 
the organization of the Naval Reserve. 
Mr. Lindsay was of opinion that, in lieu 
of the annual retainer, it would be far 
wiser to pass men fora year through the 
Navy, and, instead of giving the yearly 
fee and an imperfect training, as at pre- 
sent, to offer to the men enrolled in the 
Reserve the prospect of a pension of £20 
a-year, to commence at the age of 50, 
provided they had in the meantime 
always followed the sea and held them- 
selves in readiness to serve in the Navy. 
He calculated that, supposing a Reserve 
of 60,000 men were obtained, not more 
than 7,000 would live through their pre- 
carious and hazardous career to claim 
their pension. Thus, for £140,000 a- 
year we should have, as he believed, a 
far more effective Reserve than we could 
command by a payment of £720,000 
a-year under our present system. I ap- 
peal once more to the example of every 
maritime State, and to the repeated re- 
commendations of the highest authorities 
in the country, as furnishing a conclusive 
argument in favour of the proposal I 
now make. Why should we longer he- 
sitate to adopt a course which wise 
statesmanship and enlightened charity 
alike recommend ? I beg, Sir, to move— 

“That, in the opinion of the House, it is ex- 
pedient to establish a compulsory, self-support- 
ing Pension Fund for Seamen.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the original 
Question affirmed by the House was, 
‘that I do now leave the Chair,’”’ and 
on that Question it was not competent to 
the hon. Member to move his Resolution. 

Lorp ESLINGTON, who had given 
Notice of an Amendment to add to the 
Motion the words— 

‘‘ And further it is expedient to establish a 
system of combined training for the Royal Navy 
and the Merchant Service in commercial ports 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Manning Commission of 1859,” 


said, that in doing so he had a two-fold 
object ; first, to raise the tone and charac- 
ter of the merchant seamen of the coun- 
try, and, secondly, by so doing, to in- 
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crease its naval power. Higher objects 
than those no man could aspire to attain. 
He would premise that on the outbreak 
of war merchant seamen were absolutely 
necessary for national defences and 
other State purposes; and therefore the 
State ought to contribute in a fair and 
moderate degree in the training of sea- 
men. But there was another reason 
why there should be State aid given in 
this matter. The House voted annually 
£28,000—last year it was £30,000— 
under the head of ‘‘ Relief to distressed 
seamen abroad.” If they substituted 
the word ‘‘ diseased” for ‘distressed ”’ 
it would more accurately describe the 
condition of a great portion of those 
men. The seeds of disease were sown 
here, they became unfit for duty on the 
voyage, were discharged at the first con- 
venient port, and brought home at the 
national expense, that expense being 
practically a fine on us for neglecting 
our seamen. He thought he was there- 
fore justified in using the words of the 
Amendment, which, had he been in 
Order, he should have moved, and more 
especially in connection with the phrase, 
‘‘Combined training,’”’ upon which he 
laid special stress. It was admitted on all 
- hands that the condition of our seamen 
was not so satisfactory as it ought to be, 
or as it might be made by proper training. 
There were two great causes which led 
to the deterioration of our seamen. 
The first wastheir lodging-houses ashore, 
which ought to be licensed and placed 
under proper inspection. The other the 
“advance note,” and the power it gave 
to crimps over the seamen. Both these 
evils could be remedied ; and he was glad 
to say that most of the best men earnestly 
desired some remedial measures. A 
committee had been sitting for the last 
three years at Liverpool to inquire into 
the condition of their seamen, and it 
had collected a mass of most useful and 
trustworthy information. The House 
would probably like to know what the 
real number of our able seamen was, 
and in connection with the point he 
would lay some figures before them 
which would probably startle them. The 
committee stated that the seamen avail- 
able at all our British ports at the pre- 
sent time were 202,289 in the Ss. 
Out of these 180,877 were on board 
sailing ships, and deducting stewards, 
cooks, &c., the number was reduced to 
117,790, In steamers there were 71,362 
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sailors employed, but of these 50 per 
cent were engineers, stokers, &c., leay- 
ing only 35,681 British sailors. De- 
ducting the foreigners in sailing vessels 
also, the total amount of British seamen 
was reduced to 134,496. But from the 
most careful inquiry made amongst the 
captains and shipowners of Liverpool it 
was found that only one quarter of the 
fo’k’slle men were fit to be rated A.B., 
and therefore, according to this calcu- 
lation, there were only 33,600 A.B. 
sailors in this country, or he would call 
it 40,000 in round numbers. These 
were instructive figures, and, if as they 
stated, we had not got more than 40,000 
able seamen in this country, surely it had 
become a great national object and an 
earnest duty to try and increase that 
number. He arrived then at this point. 
If we wanted able seamen it needed no 
argument to show that we must train 
them. If a system of training were 
necessary—and he thought the House 
had come to that conclusion—how were 
they to set about it. In order to answer 
that question he should refer to the 
evidence taken before the Manning Com- 
mission which sat in 1859. That Com- 
mission was one of the strongest ever 
appointed by the House, and its Report 
was drawn by Mr. Cardwell, a statesman 
trained in the most rigid school of 
economy, and against whom the hold- 
ing of exaggerated or extravagant views 
could not be charged. That Report 
had ever since been regarded as a text 
book on the subject. Mr. Cardwell pre- 
sided at one of the sittings of the Com- 
mission, and he drew from Commander 
Hoskyns Brown, a seaman of vast ex- 
perience, who had been for 25 years 
registrar of seamen in this country, and 
who had devoted his life to the study of 
the question, strong evidence to the 
effect that the training of boys for the 
Merchant Service would raise its charac- 
ter, and that if boys were taken from a 
better class than these found in industrial 
training ships the Merchant Service 
would be raised, and desertions would 
be fewer. He had always advocated 
the adoption of such a system, and his 
object was to draw from a better stock, 
both from the Royal Navy and the Mer- 
chant Service, by a combined ‘system of 
education for both services. There could, 
he thought, be no doubt that if the class 
of seamen in the Reserve, under a system 
which did not commence the training of 
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sailors until they had reached manhood, 
was superior to that of former times, a 
higher state of excellence would be at- 
tained by the adoption of a system 
which should commence with the train- 
ing at an early age, and should also in- 
clude instruction calculated to fit boys 
either for the Royal Navy or the Mer- 
chant Service. The training of seamen 
was a self-evident proposition, and in 

roof of it he had only to refer to the 
Sorel Navy, where boys had been 
trained with the greatest advantage to 
the public service. The two gentlemen 
from the Board of Trade who were sent 
out to inquire into the condition of our 
seamen, in their Report spoke in favour 
of a system of training. Mr. John 
Burns, who was connected with the In- 
dustrial School ship near Glasgow, said 
that the in-put and out-put of boys was 
inexhaustible ; thatthere was no difficulty 
in getting boys, and after they had been 
trained getting them into the Merchant 
Service. The Manning Commission pro- 
posed that 12 training ships should be 
placed in as many of the principal com- 
mercial ports of the country, but he 
(Lord Eslington) suggested that only 
half that number should be at first 
established, and that if it were done 
that one should be sent to Ireland—each 
ship should contain 300 boys, 100 of 
which number should be trained for and 
at the expense of the Admiralty ; that 
the Admiralty should provide two guns 
for each ship, small arms, and cutlasses 
for the purposes of drill; that there 
should be a gunnery instructor on board 
of each ship; and that a tender for 
sea-going purposes should be also at- 
tached to each ship in order that the 
boys could be occasionally taken well 
out to sea for the purpose of obtaining 
additional experience and getting rid of 
the objection sometimes raised to what 
were called ‘“ port-trained’’ boys. He 
did not at all wish to interfere with ox- 
isting training ships, which were doing 
excellent work; but the material from 
which they drew was not that which he 
desired to see join the Merchant Service. 
It was calculated that they would pro- 
duce 3,500 boys a-year, but the Mer- 
cantile Marine did not, so far as he 
could aseertain, get from them more 
than 1,000. The drain of men in the 
Merchant Service was 16,000 annually. 
Theannual number of apprentices turned 
out was, he might add, only 3,500, 
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and taking the extreme view that the 
Reformatory and Industrial School shi 

produced a similar number, we should 
then have only 7,000 to supply an annual 
drain of 16,000; and it was, as far as 
possible, to meet that drain that he de- 
sired to see training ships established. 
It would be preposterous for any one to 
propose that these ships should be main- 
tained entirely by the State, but the 
shipowners who complained of the in- 
efficiency of the sailors, and who would 
benefit by their improvement, if their 
complaint was well grounded—and he 
had no reason to doubt it—should con- 
tribute their fair share of the expense. 
The Royal Commissioners proposed the 
imposition of a rate of 6d. per ton on all 
ships except those which took appren- 
tices, and the Liverpool Committee re- 
commended that all ships below 100 tons 
should be exempted because they were 
chiefly coasters employing boys, and 
they were practically one of the best 
nurseries of seamen. He must candidly 
admit that at present there were objec- 
tions raised by a large number of ship- 
owners to the proposed tax. One reason, 
which he trusted would prove a passing 
one, was the present depressed state of 
the shipping trade ; but he apprehended 
the principal reason for their objection 
was the idea, that if anything were done 
to elevate the able seamen it would have 
the effect of raising wages. Even if that 
were so, the shipowners would have no 
reason to complain, because they would 
get good and efficient men, and there 
would ultimately be an improvement in 
the tone of the Merchant Navy that 
would be of the greatest possible service 
to the shipowners and to the community 
at large. A great many shipowners 
advocated the imposition of a tax, and 
Mr. Burns suggested 4d. a ton. The 
British tonnage was estimated at 
6,000,000, but, taking it at half that 
amount, a 6d. rate or tax would produce 
£75,000 a-year, but taking it at only 
£60,000 it would go a considerable way 
towards the maintenance of training 
ships. Taking the cost of a boy at £25 
per annum, it would only give 3,000 
boys to be added to the 7,000 already 
referred to with which to meet our annual 
drain of 16,000 men. That was a mode- 
rate proposition, and if it should be tried 
and proved successful it was capable of 
unlimited expansion, and would be a 
great boon to the mercantile community 
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of this country. The proposal had 
already obtained public support to this 
extent. The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in distributing the prizes in June last on 
board the Conway training ship, advo- 
cated the training of boys, and expressed 
a hope that before he left office he should 
see training ships started in all the large 
ports of the country, and therefore he 
claimed the right hon. Gentleman as a 
powerful ally in support of this Amend- 
ment. Then there was the Report of 
the Royal Commission in support of the 
view for which he contended, as well as 
that of the Liverpool Committee of In- 
quiry. At a great meeting, too, of ship- 
owners which had been held in the early 
part of the year in the City of London 
a resolution was unanimously passed to 
the effect that a large proportion of the 
annual casualties at sea were caused by 
“the inefficiency, intemperance, and 
negligence of seamen,” to his mind 
clearly pointing out the necessity for 
some remedy; while at a meeting of the 
representatives of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel a few days after, a 

roposal in favour of a system of train- 
ing boys for the Merchant Service was 
adopted. We had, moreover, the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce suggesting 
that the Government should establish 
and assist in maintaining such ships, 
while the Liverpool Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation had declared it to be their opinion 
that the present inefficiency of seamen 
had a very material bearing on the rate 
of — on insurance. The Liver- 
pool Seamen’s Protection Society had 
also passed a resolution in favour of 
training ships for the Navy. These 
opinions were not confined to the Mer- 
chant Service, but had been favourably 
received in the United Service Institu- 
tion, at discussions in which naval offi- 
cers had taken a part. The Secretary 
of State for War had proposed schemes 
of mobilization, the formation of camps, 
and the increase of the Army, which 
had received the assent of the House, all 
incurring a large increase of expenditure 
for the Army, but, after all, the Army 
was a secondary consideration to the 
Navy. If their first line of defence was 
broken, a great amount of the expendi- 
ture which they had devoted to military 
improvement would be thrown away. If 
once the soil of England was trodden by 
the foot of an invader, the honour of 
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|this country would receive a terrible 
blow, and it was in order to strengthen 
the naval power of this country that he 
had brought this subject before the 
House. He would conclude by reading 
to the House a maxim which was as true 
now as when it was first expressed— 
“Trade and navigation form the founda- 
tions of naval power; and the nation 
possessing these elements in the highest 
degree must always command supremacy 
at sea.” 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he could not 
agree with the noble Lord in his Motion 
respecting training ships, because he 
believed that seamen would never sub- 
mit to be compulsorily taxed for the 
purpose of providing a pension fund, 
more especially because the manage- 
ment of former pension funds had re- 
sulted so disastrously. The Motion, 
however, brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) 
was one of an entirely different character. 
He (Mr. Gourley) held that it was the 
duty of the State, in order to secure for 
itself a proper supply of seamen, to pro- 
vide in some form a pension fund for our 
Mercantile Marine; because they were, 
in the first place, liable to be impressed 
in time of war to fight the naval battles 
of the country, and formed at all times a 
nucleus for the equipment of the Royal 
Navy. During the Great War ending 
in 1815, it was computed that 100,000 
merchant seamen were drawn from 
their regular employment to serve their 
country, and it was to them that we 
must look on any sudden emergency. 
There were several sources from which 
a seamen’s pension fund might be pro- 
vided. One was the surplus light dues. 
Those dues, levied from the merchant 
ships of this and other countries by the 
Trinity Board, brought in £340,000 a- 
year, and the surplus of £40,000 a-year 
might be well appropriated to a pension 
fund for seamen. The receipts of the 
Mercantile Marine offices were derived 
partly from seamen and partly from 
shipowners, and the surplus might be 
appropriated to the same object. Then 
the fines levied in police courts in con- 
nection with seafaring offences might, 
as in France, go towards such a fund, 
together with the proceeds of unclaimed 
wrecks and wages, and a certain portion 
of the Greenwich Hospital fund. By 
these sources of revenue about £100,000 
per annum might be secured towards a 
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seamen’s pension fund. At the same time, 
he agreed in the necessity of establishing 
training ships at the various ports. That 
was one of the recommendations of the 
Manning Commission of 1859, and if it 
had been carried out not only would 
there be at the present moment a better 
supply, and especially a better descrip- 
tion, of seamen, but also a more efficient 
Naval Reserve. There was an abun- 
dance of seamen—more, indeed, than 
were wanted—but, although there were 
many good seamen, there was a large 
supply of indifferent seamen. The other 
elements of our Mercantile Marine were 
Norwegians, Swedes, Prussians, Italians, 
Greeks, and Lascars; and the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company now navi- 
gated some of their ships by Indian 
seamen, who were not to be compared 
as seamen with the able seamen of this 
country, but who were sober men, and 
therefore navigated ships more safely. 
They were, however, not to be relied 
upon in case of emergency, and a cap- 
tain had recently told him that in case 
of bad weather or collision, they would 
run below and make no effort to save 
either themselves or the ship. It was 
the character of our seamen that was of 
more importance than the number, and 
training ships and other means of pro- 
viding them would be of little avail until 
we got rid of our drinking customs. In 
the ports of Liverpool and Portsmouth 
there were more public-houses by the 
side of the docks than in any other part 
of the Kingdom. The public-house was 
brought, as it were, to the very decks of 
the vessels, and until we got rid of this 
evil, and of its associations and conse- 
quences, we should never make our sea- 
men what they ought to be. He would 
urge the serious consideration of the 
question of training ships, and while he 
agreed that a pension fund was neces- 
sary, he thought it ought riot to be raised 
from the sailor by compulsion. 

Mr. HUNT said, he would leave the 
President of the Board of Trade to deal 
with the question of pensions for sea- 
men, but he might say that if ship- 
owners were to adopt the system of the 
Navy and enter men for continuous 
public service, he thought the question 
of pensions might be settled. In the 
case of the great steamship companies 
there would be no difficulty in adopting 
such a system, and even by combination 
smaller shipowners might engage men 
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for continuous service and make pensions 
part of the engagement. He rose, how- 
ever, to make some observations on the 
subject of training ships for boys for the 
Mercantile Marine, and with regard to 
it, he would repeat the sentiments he 
had expressed on board the Conway at 
Liverpool, and state that he took the 
deepest interest in the establishment of 
training ships for the Mercantile Marine 
in the different ports; and to a deputa- 
tion of shipowners he had expressed the 
willingness of the Government to pro- 
mote the movement, and had stated 
what the Government might fairly be 
called upon to do. The question was 
one of Imperial interest as well as of 
interest to shipowners, for the Govern- 
ment naturally looked to the men of the 
Mercantile Marine as their Reserve in 
case of war, and it was therefore per- 
fectly fair that the Imperial Treasury 
should bear a proportion of the cost of 
training boys for the Mercantile Marine. 
Those who were anxious to see the estab- 
lishment of training ships were of opi- 
nion that the Government should bear a 
large portion of the expense, and he 
admitted that the Government ought to 
bear its due share; but he could not 
admit that a due share would be any- 
thing like the larger part of the cost. He 
could not endorse the opinion that the 
Government ought to maintain 100 boys 
in each ship, unless, indeed, they could 
get from each ship 100 boys for the 
Navy; but he was willing to adopt the 
principle of payment by resuits, and he 
had conveyed to the shipowners the wil- 
lingness of the Admiralty to pay £25 
for each boy who actually joined the 
Navy, that being the sum mentioned in 
the Report of the Manning Commission 
as the cost of the maintenance of each 
boy, and £3 a-head for those who joined 
the Naval Reserve. He thought also 
the Admiralty might be called upon to 
provide ships, but instead of beginning 
with 12 or six, he should be glad to 
make a beginning with three in the first 
year, and to go on increasing them year 
by year till they had a sufficient number 
of ships for the different parts of the 
country. These were all the charges 
that he thought Imperial funds ought to 
bear. He was surprised that shipowners 
did not see that their interests were in- 
volved in promoting the movement. It 
could not be started and maintained un- 
less they would put their hands into 
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their pockets, either voluntarily or by 
the payment of a tax to be imposed by 
Act of Parliament. He could not but 
think they would find it to their ad- 
vantage to incur the necessary outlay, 
because they would diminish their losses 
by providing a better class of men to 
navigate their ships. He felt sure the 
investment would be a paying one, and 
that they would reap the advantage. 
Concurring in the view of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Northum- 
berland (Lord geet, ae that boys 
should be trained while young for the 
Naval Reserve, he had established a 
third class of boys, and he had intimated 
to the different training ships that the 
Admiralty were prepared to receive boys 
in that class, making a payment of £3 
a-head, and entering them as soon as 
they joined a mercantile ship on leaving 
the training ship. In addition to the 
payment to the s ? the Admiralty had 
undertaken to find each boy a suit of 
clothes. He thought this would be the 
means of increasing the Naval Reserve, 
which was in a more flourishing condi- 
tion now than it had been for some time. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that the true 
solution of the Plimsoll difficulty was to 
take means for manning their ships by 
men of character, and he believed that 
pablie opinion both in Liverpool and 

anchester were in favour of the move- 
ment. He thought that voluntary train- 
ing ships were admirable institutions, 
there being a great advantage in their 
being supported by men who took an 
active interest in the welfare of the 
sailor, and he was glad that the Govern- 
ment were so ready to lend assistance in 
this work. The great thing that was 
wanted was, that the sailor should feel 
that he had a home to return to, and 
that he should have the confidence that 
there were men in his own land who 
were untiring for his good. If they had 
sailors properly trained in the manner 
he desired, each of these men would be 
a sort of ‘‘moral torpedo,” and would 
be likely to keep those who were in- 
clined to be wrongful doers on the watch. 
He thought it would be better that Go- 
vernment should give substantial assist- 
ance in the undertaking, rather than 
that the work should be taken wholly in 
hand by them. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Mécabiers being found present, 
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Mr. WHALLEY, in resuming his 
observations, expressed a hope that the 
chief management of such undertakings 
might remain under voluntary direction. 

k. WILSON thought it would be 
satisfactory to the House and to the 
country that the subject had assumed so 
prominent a position, and thatsuch oppor- 
tunity had been given for full discussion. 
He thought the pension fund seemed to 

int to an additional tax upon seamen, 

ut the wages of our seamen were al- 
ready more than duly taxed as compared 
with those of foreign seamen. While he 
believed that the establishment of the 
good-service pension fund would tend to 
improve the character and increase the 
efficiency of the merchant seamen, he 
did not think it advisable that Parlia- 
ment should establish such a fund. 
There were certain public funds which 
at present stood to the credit of the 
Mercantile Marine, and he should be in 
favour of applying a portion of those 
funds to the formation of a good-service 
fund, out of which pensions might be 
given to deserving and well-conducted 
men. The shipping trade was, at pre- 
sent, in a state of depression, and the 
attempts which had been made during 
the past two or three years to interfere 
with it by almost incessant agitation had 
greatly discouraged those who invested 
capital in this important branch of in- 
dustry, by making them feel that, with 
increasing liabilities, it was becoming a 
hazardous, if not au uaprofitable enter- 
prize. One of the evil effects of the 
agitation to which he had referred was 
that foreign steamers were increasing in 
a greater ratio than English ones. He 
was favourable to pension funds formed 
among the seamen themselves, as 
friendly societies were established by 
working men. In the port of Hull there 
had been formed a society called the 
‘* Plimsoll British Seamen and Firemen’s 
Defence Association.”” In justice to the 


-hon. Member for Derby, he ought to 


say that the hon. Gentleman had retired 
from the presidency of that association, 
though it still retained his name in its 
title. The members of it each con- 
tributed 10d. a-month, which was 10s. 
a-year; and there were from 400 to 500 
belonging to the association. It surely 
followed if seamen could combine to- 
gether for that purpose they could also 
combine to establish a pension fund, 
without the interference of Parliament, 
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The question of training ships should be 
dealt with on the voluntary principle. 
If shipowners found that there was a 
deficiency of seamen it was their duty and 
their interest to establish these training 
ships in order to provide themselves with 
what they required. He doubted, how- 
ever, that there was so great a deficiency 
in the supply of seamen as had been 
represented. As to demoralization 
among seamen, in his opinion it was 
caused mostly by drunkenness and in- 
temperance ; and, so far as his experi- 
ence in Hull went, he deplored the 
extension of the opening hours of public- 
houses granted by the House under the 
Bill of the Home Secretary, because it 
had produced a great amount of evil 
among the seamen of the port as well 
as among the inhabitants of the town. 
Why did English merchant captains ask 
to be allowed to employ Lascars? Be- 
cause Lascars could be relied upon as 
sober men and as honest men. He did 
not understand why the shipping interest 
should be legislated for at every turn, so 
that even the men could not be engaged 
without being taken to the shipping 
office ; and he deprecated a feeling which 
seemed to be not content with the Go- 
vernment interference which now pre- 
vailed, but wished to carry this interfer- 
ence still further. With the Mercantile 
Marine of the whole world to compete 
with British shipowners had to study 
every item of expense; and legislation 
concerning them must take a very dif- 
ferent turn from what it had done lately, 
if England was to maintain the supre- 
macy of her Mercantile Marine. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken had 
stated that English captains preferred to 
employ Lascars because they were honest 
and sober, apparently intimating that 
British sailors were neither the one nor 
the other. For his own part, he did not 
think that was a character which the 
British sailor deserved ; but if it was so, 
he was afraid the hon. Gentleman’s evi- 
dence must be taken as showing that the 
condition of the British seamen was not 
what the House would desire it should 
be, and that it deserved inquiry. With 
regard to a pension fund, his own im- 
pression was that it would be of the 
greatest advantage to seamen, but that 
until the shipowners approved of its for- 
mation, it would be impolitic to insist 
upon the proposal being carried out, He 
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had a suggestion to offer for the con- 
sideration of the Vice President of the 
Council. It was, that at seaports a 
school-ship should be substituted for an 
ordinary board school on shore, and that 
the education to be given there be under 
the control of the Education Department. 
In that way the proposal which had been 
made by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would be assisted by the ratepayers of 
the locality near which the ship would 
be situated, while the First Lord might 
obtain from such a school a certain num- 
ber of educated boys for the service of 
the State, and the Merchant Service also 
might obtain seamen who would be 
found superior to those Lascars of whom 
the hon. Gentleman thought so highly. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK wished to 
know why it was that hon. Gentlemen 
selected the shipping interest for experi- 
menting upon, and shipowners for re- 
ceiving instructions as to how they 
should carry on their business. Why 
should a tax be placed on seamen and 
not on cotton-spinners, miners, and en- 
gineers, who earned such large sums of 
money? We did not like compulsion in 
this country. The President of the 
Board of Trade was a man of great dis- 
cretion and prudence, and he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would not interfere 
with the shipping trade where it could 
be avoided. At present, as compared 
with that of other nations, it was heavily 
handicapped and tied down by the tram- 
mels which Parliament was continually 
imposing upon it. He did not think 
training ships had been quite so success- 
ful as they were sometimes represented. 
Boys might be trained, and after all re- 
fuse to go to sea ; and who could compel 
them? He objected to their throwing 
any charge on shipowners on that ac- 
count. He hoped the Government would 
discourage this kind of experimental 
meddling which never ended in any 
good. The only true remedy for the 
deficiency of seamen was an easy and 
a simple one—namely, the offer of 
higher wages, and if that course were 
taken, improvement would soon manifest 
itself. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY wished 
to say a few words with respect to 
the two very important subjects which 
had been brought under the conside- 
ration of the House. One of them was 
for the revival of the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Fund, and the other for the 
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increase of training ships; but neither 
the hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. T. 
Brassey) nor the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Northumberland (Lord 
Eslington) had pointed out any practical 
scheme for carrying out their proposals 
or leading to any change in the policy 
which Government were pursuing on 
both those subjects. The hon. Member 
for Hastings said nobody disputed the 
value of a pension fund to seamen. Un- 
doubtedly that was so. A pension fund 
on a sound basis would be the greatest 
inducement to seamen of the best de- 
scription to join the sea service ; secondly, 
it would be the greatest inducement for 
them to continue in the service; and, in 
the third place, it would prevent that 
most painful degradation of the service, 
that seamen, on arriving at the age of 
60, if they did reach that age, generally 
fell on the poor rate. That being so, 
the hon. Member said it was most desir- 
able to revive the Merchant Seameh’s 
Fund; but he did not even indicate the 
mode in which he proposed to do it. The 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund was a failure. 
Could the hon. Member propose a fund 
on another principle which would not 
be liable to failure like the first? Mr. 
Labouchere brought in a Bill in order to 
carry out the views of the Royal Com- 
mission ; but it could only be carried out 
by a tax on shipowners, and the ship- 
owners objected. So far there was no 
encouragement to revive the fund. In 
1851 the Winding-Up Act was passed. 
That Act hadcostthiscountry £1,000,000, 
and it would cost at least £600,000 
more, and Mr. Hamilton, of the Board 
of Trade, a gentleman of great ex- 
perience, told him it was within pos- 
sibility that it should take 100 years 
from now to extinguish the ultimate 
liabilities on the fund. So far, at all 
events, there was very little encourage- 
ment to carry out the hon. Gentleman’s 
Hs seer Since 1851, nothing had 

appened on the subject but the Report 
of the Manning of the Navy Commis- 
sion. That Commission reported in fa- 
vour of voluntary funds. He need not 
go into the details of their proposition ; 
nobody thought of recommending the 
adoption of it. And what had occurred 
before? A distinct condemnation by 
experience of the principle of their pro- 
position. As to a compulsory self-sup- 
porting system to provide pensions for 
the Mercantile Marine, the difficulty was 
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that nobody knew how to carry it out, 
and it had been found by experience 
impossible to work it. He maintained, 
therefore, that the hon. Member for 
Hastings ought, in support of his pro- 
position, to have shown how it was prac- 
ticable to re-establish a Merchant Sea- 
men’s fund upon principles different 
from those which were fatal to the ex- 
periment formerly tried. The first diffi- 
culty connected with a re-establishment 
of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund upon 
principles different from those which were 
fatal to the experiment already tried 
was the actuarial difficulty. Actuaries 
failed to find the average life of seamen, 
or to make safe calculations on their 
wandering and precarious employment ; 
and he believed it to be an unsolvable 
problem. [Mr. T. Brassey: I adopted 
Mr. Finlayson’s figures.] But they had 
signally proved treacherous. The ship- 
owners had positively refused to tax 
themselves to provide a fund for pen- 
sions to seamen. He recollected the 
utter failure of an attempt made some 
years age to raise a schoolmasters’ pen- 
sion fund, and it failed on this simple 
ground, that schoolmasters as a body 
were so differently circumstanced, and 
so many of the best had insured them- 
selves, that it was impossible to reduce 
to any uniform system for that class of 
men, either a rate for their contributions 
or the benefits they were to receive. 
The most provident schoolmasters had 
themselves secured pensions for their 
old age, and the only men left to sub- 
scribe would have been the least in- 
clined or suited part of the schoolmasters. 
He believed the case of seamen would 
be much the same. The most provi- 
dent of them—and that class, he be- 
lieved, had increased—had already pro- 
vided for themselves by large deposits in 
the savings banks. That, he thought, 
was the best way for a seaman to provide 
for himself in old age, or for his widow 
and children after he had gone. He 
fully admitted that the country was in- 
debted to the hon. Gentleman for having 
brought forward the subject. No man 
was more competent to deal with it, and 
no man could have dealt with it in a 
more philanthropic spirit; but he must 
say he thought the hon. Gentlemai had 
failed in showing an efficient plan for 
the avoidance of former failure in the 
establishment of a seamen’s pension 
fund. With respect to the proposal 
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of the noble Lord the Member for 
South Northumberland (Lord Esling- 
ton), it was a well-known fact that a 
great many more casualties arose from 
the unseaworthiness of crews than from 
the unseaworthiness of ships, and if we 
could get a better disciplined class of 
seamen, who from youth had been 
brought up in steady, moral habits, self- 
respect, and intelligence, more than one- 
half of the casualties at sea would cease. 
All were agreed that we must rely upon 
the education of boys more than upon 
any influence on men to introduce im- 
provement in that respect. To train up 
a nursery for seamen was of the utmost 
importance. The question was very much 
a question of money. Who was to supply 
the funds? The State had to a certain 
extent done its part. He was not sure 
whether it had done all its part. Perhaps 
it might do more in the same direction, 
but he thought on the point of prin- 
ciple the State had adopted all that it 
ought to do. It had established and 
maintained training ships under the 
Reformatory Acts, Poor Law, and under 
the Industrial Schools Act. The duty 
of the State was to look after the waifs 
and strays of the country and see that 
they were put out of the way of mis- 
chief, and in the way of useful service, 
and that the State had undertaken. 
With respect to the children of inde- 
pendent parents, we must leave to the 
principles of supply and demand their 
special training for any kind of industry. 
If we would only bear that principle in 
mind we should see that the public 
money ought not to subsidize the natural 
obligations of parents in bringing up 
their children for this or any other line 
of livelihood. The result would be fatal 
to the independence of the people, and 
the practice would be open to almost un- 
limited abuse. Charitable and voluntary 
societies might most usefully assist poor 
parents to train their children for this 
or any other service, but to ask the State 
to come forward in loco parentis and un- 
dertake the industrial training of the 
children of this country would be a fatal 
error. The right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Sir John Hay) thought 
that the Educational Department of the 
Privy. Council might make such grants, 
but he appeared to forget that the Privy 
Council grants were never given for the 
board and lodging of any children, but 
only for the tuition of poor and young 
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day scholars in school. The highest use of 
wealth was to enable the poor to get ad- 
vantages which they could not them- 
selves get. There were all sorts of 
institutions in the country in which the 
training for various branches of industry 
was carried on. And that was exactly 
what the shipowners ought to do for the 
sea service. So far as the national 
service was to be benefited by training 
seamen for the Naval Reserve, so far 
public money might fairly contribute. 
Training-ships for the children of re- 
spectable poor parents should be sup- 
ported partly by charitable and volun- 
tary contributions, partly by the State, 
and partly by the parents themselves. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
the present state of things; the de- 

endent class being necessarily aided, 
bat the independent, well-conducted, in- 
dustrious class receiving no assistance. 
While the reformatory boys, paupers, 
and vagrant boys were trained at the 
public expense, the respectable class of 
children were handicapped in the race 
of this kind of industry and alone ob- 
tained no help. The result was that, 
while taking strong measures to im- 
prove the Mercantile Marine, we were 
doing our best to draw sailors from the 
worst class, and were throwing away 
the natural supply of the better class to 
improve the service. The problem to be 
solved, therefore, was how we could pro- 
mote on sound principles the establish- 
ment of training ships in which the better 
classes of boys could be brought up as 
sailors. He was glad to say that many 
such ships were already established on 
the Thames and on the other principal 
rivers, and that he had received offers to 
establish others. He heard with satis- 
faction the offer that had been made 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
which he thought would be the right 
sort of contribution on the part of the 
State. By a clause in the Merchant 
Shipping Bill it was proposed that grants 
should be made to such training ships 
from the Mercantile Marine Fund, and 
he thought there could not be a more 
legitimate application of a particular 
portion of that fund than to that pur- 
pose. It might not be possible to make 
large grants from any present balances 
in that account, but it would be a good 
beginning, and if found useful, might 
lead the shipowners to consent to in- 
crease the fund. 
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Caprain PIM said, he wished to say 
a few words, as his figures had been 
challenged. The Mercantile Marine 
consisted of 25,000 ships and 200,000 
men, of whom 70,000 were seamen. The 
waste in the Mercantile Marine amounted 
to 16,000 perannum. Last year to sup- 
ply that deficiency there were only about 
4,000 apprentices and 1,000 boys from 
training ships, so that on account of 
waste there was a deficiency of no fewer 
than 10,000 men. Besides that, it should 
be remembered that great difficulty and 
inconvenience arose from the introduc- 
tion of a large number of unqualified 
foreigners into the service. He had 
known ships that had passed Gravesend 
whose entire crews from the captain 
downwards were foreigners. From a 
Petition presented to that House by the 
London Seamen’s Mutual Protection So- 
ciety it appeared that the proportion of 
foreigners to British seamen on British 
merchant ships reached more thar three- 
fourths of the whole ; and from a Return 
which he had moved for and obtained 
last Session it appeared that no less than 
968 foreigners were masters of British 
merchant ships, while at this moment 
nearly 700 were mates and 77 were en- 
gineers. Surely that was a state of 
affairs which required the earnest atten- 
tion of the Government. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH believed they were 
in the wrong, as regarded their training 
ships. He looked upon training ships 
as very valuable reformatories, but did 
not think they were the best places to 
train up sailors. There was only one 
way of making a boy a seaman, and that 
was to send him to sea. With that in 
view, it would be better if the money 
were spent in giving the boys six months’ 
real training at sea than in keeping them 
two years on board a training ship in a 
harbour. 

Mr. D. JENKINS suggested that if 
shipowners felt themselves at a disad- 
vantage owing to the deficiency in the 
supply of seamen they could remedy the 
matter for themselves by carrying and 
training a large number of boys on 
board their ships. 


Legal Departments 


LEGAL DEPARTMENTS COMMISSION, 
1874—THE REPORT.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
asked, What, if any, steps the Govern- 
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ment propose to take with respect to the 
Report of the Legal Departments Com- 
mission, 1874? Hie explained that that 
Body had pointed out various reforms 
which ought to be carried out—for in- 
stance, they had shown that there were 
many Officials whose duties were merely 
nominal; that in certain of the offices 
where the work was hardest the officials 
were the least numerous, and vice versd ; 
that in certain cases where the work was 
mose arduous the pay was the smallest, 
and vice versd ; and many other abuses. 
Recommendations were made by the 
Commissioners, in the way of appointing . 
one responsible head in these cases, with 
the view of remedying these evils, which 
indeed were not denied by either side ; 
but as nothing had yet been done he 
would like to know what were the inten- 
tions of the Government? One of the 
most important reforms suggested was 
the collection of all the scattered offices 
under one central roof. The excuse for 
inaction hitherto had been that until the 
effect of the working of the Judicature 
Act had been ascertained by practice, it 
would be inadvisable to take action. 
Beyond and above the reforms contem- 
plated by the Commissioners an inquiry 
was recommended into the Scotch and 
Trish legal Departments. He should 
like to know when that was to be insti- 
tuted. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
great pleasure in announcing that steps 
had been taken as far as possible to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the 
Commission referred to by his noble 
Friend, recommendations whose value 
and importance were fully appreciated 
by the Government. They were as fully 
alive as any one could be, but they were 
prevented from moving fully in the 
matter, because a sufficient time had 
not as yet elapsed since the passing of 
the Judicature Act to enable the Lord 
Chancellor definitely to recommend the | 
changes which might hereafter prove 
necessary. He could, however, assure 
the noble Lord that steps had already 
been taken in the way of suspending 
some appointments, and making others 
temporary, with a view to rendering the 
executive departments of the Courts of 
Law neither more nor less than was 
absolutely necessary for the administra- 
tion of justice. If it were necessary to 
introduce a further suspensory Act it 
would be done in the course of the pre- 
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sent year; but, in themeantime, the Lord 
Chancellor, who had already given the 
subject muchcareful consideration, would 
continue to do so. The noble Lord had 
referred to the Courts of Law in Ireland, 
and he could only say—not being in a 
aaa to speak of the provisions of a 

udicature Bill which was in course of 
preparation—that inquiries had been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that the information obtained had 
enabled them to prepare a measure which 
he hoped and believed would prove satis- 
factory, and which was intended to effect 
economy on the one hand, and on the 
other to give that strength and force 
which were necessary to the due admi- 
nistration of justice. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Crass II.—Saarres AND EXPENSES OF 
Pusric DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,992, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1877, for the Salaries of the Officers and At- 
tendants of the Household of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and other Expenses.” 


Mr. W. JAMES said, a great many 
of the officers whose salaries were in- 
cluded in the Vote seemed to be purely 
ornamental. What were the duties of 
Ulster King-at-Arms, who was set down 
for £750? Who were the ‘‘ Gentlemen- 
at-Large,’’ and what were their duties ? 
They received £128 each, and the Ath- 
lone Pursuivant of Arms £190. Some 
gentlemen might wish to abolish the 
office of Lord Lieutenant as a badge of 
conquest, an excrescence of modern 
growth, originating in an age when 
there was great vulgarity of thought. 
Though it might be acceptable to some, 
Irish tastes was at variance with Eng- 
lish common sense. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied that the 
duties performed by Ulster King-at- 
Arms were similar to those of the Col- 
lege-of-Arms in London. The remune- 
ration he received was less than the fees 
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paid into his office, and the excess went 
to the Treasury. With reference to the 
Gentlemen-at-Large, the offices they 
filled were necessary to the dignity of 
the position held by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that the right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had promised some information 
on the subject of the Queen’s Plates, 
which were included in this Vote; and 
asked whether the new rules for the re- 
gulation of those in England would be 
applied to those of Ireland and Scot- 
land? He had hoped that after what 
the right hon. Baronet said last year 
the money this year would have been 
applied to some more useful Pore. 

Mr. J. COWEN remarked that these 
plates were given ostensibly to improve 
the breed of horses, and he did not know 
why there should not also be Votes for 
improving the breed of pigs and cattle. 
Indeed, he thought the money would be 
better bestowed for the latter purpose 
on agricultural shows, as certainly no 
improvement in horses resulted from 
these plates. The fact was that these 
prizes did not bring the best horses. 
Races, like everything else, had greatly 
changed in these days. The prizes given 
were larger and the distances run much 
shorter than formerly. There were 32 
Queen’s Plates in England, and it fre- 
quently happened that one horse won 
half of them. A year or two ago one 
horse won 17 out of the 32. In eight, 
nine, or ten cases, the plate was walked 
over for; and, on an average, no more 
than three horses ran for the remainder. 
The prizes, in short, were not large 
enough. Last year, at Newmarket, the 
three plates of £100 each were turned 
into one prize of £300, and the result 
was that nine horses competed for that 
race. At Newcastle and Carlisle, instead 
of a race at each place every year, it 
was now arranged that a race for £200 
should take place at those towns in al- 
ternate years. Similar arrangements had 
been made between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and other towns. He would 
move that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £1,562, the amount set down for 
Queen’s Plates. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £5,430, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
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1877, for the Salaries of the Officers and At- 
tendants of the Household of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and other Expenses.” —(Mr. 
Cowen.) 


Mr. STACPOOLE wished to see the 
new system now on trial in England 
tried also in Ireland. The Queen’s 
Plates should be divided between the 
provinces. At present a regular “‘plater” 
was frequently sent over from England 
—one which had beaten the best Eng- 
lish horses, and one, therefore, which 
nobody cared to run against. Such a 
system did nothing for the improvement 
of the breed of horses. 

Caprain NOLAN thought that it 
would be a great improvement if, in- 
stead of giving so many of the Queen’s 
Plates to the Curragh, they were distri- 
buted between the provinces; or, better 
still, if the prizes were increased and the 
number of races lessened. In that case 
they would have more competition, and 
improve the breed all over the country. 

Mr. MURPHY thought a better dis- 
tribution of the money would be advis- 
able. He would recommend his hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle to be 
satisfied with having called attention to 
the Vote. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that he gave an undertaking last 
year that it should be considered whether 
this money could be more usefully ap- 
plied, either by the amalgamation of 
existing plates or otherwise. In pur- 
suance of that promise, the Master of 
the Horse had been in communication 
with the Lord Lieutenant, in order to 
ascertain whether it would be possible 
to come to an arrangement for the re- 
distribution of the plates given at pre- 
sent. The money was intended to 
serve two purposes, the improvement of 
the breed of horses, and contributing to 
the amusement of the people. As yet 
no definite plan had been decided upon ; 
and there appeared, so far as he was 
aware, to be considerable objections 
to any change that had been proposed. 
He was afraid that the amalgamation 
of the plates into a far larger prize would 
increase the temptation to send over a 
few superior horses from England, who 
would carry off all the prizes and dis- 
courage the native breeders. 

Mr. RAMSAY expressed his regret 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland felt 
it his duty to ask the Committee to sanc- 
tion the Vote. This money had been 
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proved to be wasted ; and, for his own 
part, he could not see how the Irish 
people could be either amused or en- 
lightened by seeing two or three horses 
merely go over a course. What the 
Government ought to do was to bring 
forward some proposal to expend the 
money in improving the breeds of horses 
and all kinds of stock in which the Irish 
so much excelled. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the breed- 
ing of horses was a very important thing 
in Ireland, and he should be glad at the 
expenditure of this money if he thought 
it would improve the breed of the horses ; 
but by universal testimony this particu- 
lar application of the money did not at- 
tain that object. In Scotland of late 
years very great attention had been paid 
to the improvement of agricultural and 
carriage horses, and experience had 
shown that the offering of a prize of 
£100 or £150 formed a very great in- 
ducement for this class of horses to be 
brought forward, and it was always a 
condition of winning a prize that the 
horses should be retained in the district 
during the season. He thought some- 
thing of the kind might be applied to 
Ireland. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK could not 
understand why £1,500 a-year should 
be taken out of the pockets of the people 
to throw it away on objects which had 
been generally condemned as useless if 
not mischievous. 

Mr. COLLINS hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle would 
not press his Motion to a division, as 
the money was voted for a good purpose, 
and the Irish Members were unanimous 
in the opinion that the money was not 
wasted. 

Mr. MACDONALD observed, that 
Trish horses came over to this country 
and took away the principal prizes, and 
therefore there was no necessity to send 
money there to improve the breed of 
horses. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought it would be 
very ungenerous to refuse this money 
to the Irish, who loved fun and racing 
and horses. The English people loved 
Epsom and Ascot, and he did not see 
why the Irish should be precluded from 
their enjoyment. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Vote agreed to. 
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(2.) £27,530, Chief Secretary-for Ire- 
land Offices. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked for some in- 
formation as to a new office that was 
mentioned in the Vote—that of the As- 
sistant Under Secretary. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that the office had been created in 
the course of a re-organization, which 
had become necessary, but it really in- 
volved no extra charge. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK asked for an 
explanation of the duties of the director 
of the Veterinary department, who was 
paid £800 a-year, and his assistants and 
clerks. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the Vote did not represent the entire 
staff of the Veterinary department in 
Ireland, but only ‘hose clerks under the 
direction of the Veterinary department 
in Dublin, and the sum paid to him was 
not a large sum compared with similar 
officers in England. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £460, Boundary Survey, Ireland. 

(4.) £2,058, Charitable Donations and 
Bequests Office, Ireland. 

(5.) £6,050, Public Record Office, 
Ireland. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £28,675, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, 
for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of 
Public Works in Ireland.” 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY com- 
plained that although the Act of Par- 
liament required that there should be 
three Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland, one of the Commissioners 
had ceased to receive salary, and an 
Assistant Commissioner was appointed 
without his proper rank and remunera- 
tion. The Office of Works was altogether 
under-manned, though there was no de- 

artment of greater importance in Ire- 
and. The Assistant Commissioner was 
moreover appointed in consequence of 
his knowledge of engineering, drainage, 
and waterworks; but he had been placed 
in the architect’s department, where his 
special qualifications were not avail- 
able. 

Mr. SULLIVAN believed there never 
was a greater misnomer or ‘‘ sham” than 
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the Board of Works in Ireland, for it 
was a bureau which executed no great 
public works at all. It managed a loan 
office in a very narrow spirit, and through 
its fault important clauses of the Land 
Act had been rendered inoperative. Its 
other functions were to mend the broken 
panes in the Chief Secretary’s office and 
in the Four Courts of Dublin, or, per- 
haps, to build police barracks. Some of 
its officers, the architect in particular, 
managed to pass their time by discussing 
the conduct of Ministers and hawking 
Petitions about the office, compelling the 
subordinates to sign them for political 
and partizan purposes. The duties of 
the loan department were so managed 
as to deter persons from borrdéwing, and 
7} per cent for the management of the 
fund was far too high a charge. He 
begged, therefore, to move that the Vote 
be reduced by the sum of £839, the 
amount of the architect’s salary. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £27,836, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1877, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Office of Public Works in Ireland.’’— (Mr. 
Sullivan.) 


Mr. MUNTZ asked why it was, if the 
Commissioners discharged no duties, a 
sum of £500 was charged for travelling 
expenses ? 

m MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
thought there was much more force in 
the allegation of the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), that the 
office was under-manned, than in that of 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van), who said that it had little or 
nothing todo. It had important duties 
to discharge; if it had erred at all in 
discharging them it had been rather 
in occasionally giving loans without 
sufficient security than in refusing them 
where they ought to have been granted. 
The Secretary to the Treasury would 
shortly bring in a Bill to “ write off” 
a considerable number of loans ad- 
vanced by the Board of Works which 
could not be recovered for the State. 
The charge that a superior officer of 
the Department had hawked about 
the office Petitions for signature by the 
clerks was entirely unfounded. The fact 
was, as he had previously stated, that a 
Petition was brought into the office by a 
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private individual and shown to the 
architect, who chose, in the exercise of 
his discretion, to sign it, and when it 
was handed to the other clerks they did 
the same. 

Cartan NOLAN observed, that the 
Bill in reference to the Shannon had 
fallen through, chiefly in consequence of 
no appeal having been provided for the 
proprietors against the rates to be levied. 
He wished to know whether it was the 
intention of the Government to take any 
steps with respect to the drainage of the 
Shannon and the Suck ? 

Dr. WARD said, it was a great evil 
that a considerable portion of the govern- 
ment of Ireland was committed to Boards 
which were practically irresponsible. As 
an illustration, he might mention that a 
canal had been made through his own 
borough, but the keeping of it in repair 
was committed to irresponsible persons, 
and the consequence was that, being left 
without any protecting wall year after 
year, a large percentage of the popula- 
tion were in danger of being drowned. 

Mr. STORER called attention to the 
great increase in the Irish Votes in these 
Estimates. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said that the in- 
crease in travelling expenses was due to 
the increase of labour thrown on the 
Department, and nothing was passed but 
what was absolutely necessary. Some 
negotiations were going on with respect 
to the upper part of the Shannon, but 
they had not as yet been communicated 
to the Treasury. 

In reply to Mr. Rytanps, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
items composing the charge of £5,209 
for the architect:s department had refer- 
ence to the National Education Build- 
ings, the Queen’s Colleges, the naval 
and military Departments, Law Courts, 


the convict prisons, and other important | 1 


public Departments. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
complaints of himself and the hon. 
Member for Louth, though apparently 
opposite, were easily reconciled. There 
were three Commissioners; they were 
not employed in looking after petty de- 
tails in the repair of public and private 
offices; and their function was to con- 
sider in what direction material improve- 
ment could be carried out. He wished 
to know whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land intended to carry out the provisions 
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of the Act of Parliament by appointing 
three Commissioners, so that the office, 
which was one of great importance, 
might be conducted with the proper 
amount of brains? 

Mr. COLLINS contended that as the 
Department was in no respect connected 
or under the control of the Irish Govern- 
ment the Vote ought to be an English 
and not an Irish one. If the office in 
question were brought under the control 
of the Government of Ireland, a great 
alteration for the better would be 
effected. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 78; 
Noes 123: Majority 45. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. MUNTZ moved to reduce the 
Vote by £500, on the ground that he 
was not satisfied with the explanation 
afforded in reference to the travelling 
expenses charged in the Estimate. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £28,175, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment durin 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, 
for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of 
Public Works in Ireland.” —(MMr. Muntz.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 81; 
Noes 123: Majority 42. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.) £18,237, Registrar General’s 
Office, &c. Ireland. 

(8.) £21,550, General Survey and 
Valuation, Ireland. 


(9.) £78,000, Pauper Lunatics, Ire- 
and. 


Captain NOLAN asked if any portion 
of the Vote would be applied to the 
maintenance of lunatics in workhouses 
as well as in district asylums ? 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, that the question was one rather for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer than 
himself, but he was not aware that any 
such intention existed. He should re- 
mind the hon. and gallant Gentleman 


that all dangerous lunatics were pro- 
vided for. 


Vote agreed to. 
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Crass III.—Law anp JUSTICE. 
(10.) £57,061, Law Charges, England. 


(11.) £179,848, Criminal Prosecu- 
tions, &c. England. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he did not object 
to the Vote, but he considered the officers 
who came within the meaning of the 
administration of justice, and who ac- 
companied the Judges on circuit, were 
more ornamental than useful. They had 
recently the appointment of three gen- 
tlemen as referees under the new Judi- 
cature Act. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
given an explanation on this question 
at an earlier part of the night; and with 
respect to those whom the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sussex alluded to, he might 
state that the question was under the 
consideration of the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. GOLDSMID concurred in the 
opinion expressed by the hon. Member 
for Sussex in reference to those officers 
whose duties on circuit were generally 
performed by their deputies. The office 
was, in fact, a sinecure. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £173,025, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1877, for such of the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, of the Court of Appeal, and of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, as are not charged 
on the Consolidated Fund.” 


Mr. WADDY said, he would move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£1,700, which represented the salaries 
of one of the official referees of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and of his 
clerk. It was of extreme importance 
that the gentlemen chosen to be referees 
should be men of talent, ability, and 
tried experience, inasmuch as they were 
to be the judges of law and fact com- 
pulsorily, often in cases of great diffi- 
culty and complexity. The gentleman 
whom he objected to was not, until his 
appointment, heard of in the profession, 
and he had not that experience in the 
regular practice of it which the public 
were entitled to demand. 
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Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £171,325, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of 


payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, 


for such jof the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, 
of the Court of Appeal, and of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, as are not charged on the 
Consolidated Fund.” —(Mr. Waddy.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that although he was not personally 
acquainted with the gentleman in ques- 
tion, he had received from those who 
were fully qualified to judge the highest 
testimony to his ability, attainments, and 
general fitness for his office. He could 
not admit that a man could not be 
qualified to become an official referee 
simply because he had not obtained a 
large and lucrative practice. [Mr. 
Wanpy: Any practice.] If it were 
the correct principle not to appoint men 
to high judicial offices until they had at- 
tained large practice at the Bar, he 
could only say that many of the most 
eminent Judges who had ever sat upon 
the Bench would not have been ap- 
same ge Further, it must be remem- 

ered that the appointment had been 
made by the Loot Chancellor, and no 
Member of the Committee would deny 
that the noble and learned Lord had 
been really and earnestly anxious to fill 
all the posts by the appointment of the 
best men. It was possible that the 
Lord Chancellor was not personally 
acquainted with all the gentlemen whom 
he had appointed; but in cases where he 
had no personal knowledge of the gen- 
tlemen in question he had relied upon 
the judgment, knowledge, and expe- 
rience of those on waom he was entitled 
to rely for information and advice. 

Sm HENRY JAMES regretted the 
line of argument which had been 
adopted by the hon. and learned At- 
torney General, and he appealed from 
his hon. and learned Friend to the Go- 
vernment generally to prevent what 
would otherwise be regarded as a grave 
scandal. He protested against the ques- 
tion {being made one of how the Lord 
Chancellor had or had not chosen a 
range os for a particular post. The 

rd Chancellor had very little to do 
with the matter, and he therefore trusted 
that the Vote would be postponed, in 
order that further inquiry might be 
made before the appointment was rati- 
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fied by Parliament. The duties of the 
gentleman appointed to the office in 
question would be both varied and re- 
sponsible, and he would be subject to 
no public criticism. The gentleman in 
question had to decide cases without a 
jury, and before his appointment was 
ratified, the Committee should have 
reason to believe that he was a man of 
experience in the practice of his pro- 
fession and one who possessed a judicial 
mind. He challenged any one to say 
this gentleman had ever substantially 
practised in his profession—as far as 
could be learned it appeared that he had 
never even attempted it. He had made 
only one appearance on the Home Circuit 
—and then the Judge dispossessed a re- 
vising barrister of his appointment, and 
gave it to this gentleman. The Attorney 
General knew, as well as he did, that it 
was the same Judge who made him a 
revising barrister that nominated him 
to the Lord Chancellor, and advised the 
Lord Chancellor to give him this ap- 
pointment. Was it right that the House 
should ratify such an ap ointment 
without further information? He was 
speaking the universal opinion of his 
fellows in his profession when he 
said that there were plenty of men 
willing to serve who had not been 
failures, who had given proofs of their 
capacity as arbitrators for years, who 
were known to be good lawyers, and 
who had all been put aside merely to 
make way for the social acquaintance of 
a gentleman on the Bench. Whilst he 
felt that the objection and discussion 
might occasion hardship to a gentleman 
who was not to blame for having the 
appointment conferred on him, he trusted 
that under all the circumstances, the 
Vote would be postponed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER confessed that what had been 
said in the debate on this subject was 
quite new to him. The most convenient 
course, he thought, under the circum- 
stances, would be to withdraw the Vote 
in order that inquiries might be made 
in reference to the appointment in 
question. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, that 
after the powerful language prompted 
by the public virtue of the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton, he must 
make a few remarks in favour of Mr. 
Verey, the gentleman so fiercely attacked 
-—it was mere affectation to conceal his 
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name. He had known that gentleman 
some years, and protested inst his 
being specially singled out for attack. 
He did not hesitate to say that the 
whole four were unsuitable for the post. 
He believed, however, that Mr. Vere 

was by far the most fit. He hoped, 
however, the Government would re-con- 
sider all the appointments, as well as 
the one which had elicited such an un- 
usual display of public virtue from the 
hon. and learned Member (Sir Henry 
James). 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £61,586, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, 
for such Salaries and Expenses of the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divi- 
sions of the High Court of Justice, as are not 
charged on the Consolidated Fund.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Rylands.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, &¢. (FUNDS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Sypnry WateErtow, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the application of 
Funds of Municipal Corporations and other 
Governing Bodies in certain cases, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Sypney Warertow, Mr. 
Munpetia, Mr. Morizy, Mr. Leeman, and 
Mr. Drxon. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 101.] 


LOCAL GOVFRNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sau, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Borough of Arundel, 
the District of Bacup, the Rural Sanitary Dis- 
trict of the Caistor Union, the City of Carlisle, 
the District of Milton next Sittingbourne, the 
Borough of Northampton, and the District of 
Toxteth Park, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Satr and Mr. Scuater-Booru. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 102. ] 
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TRISH CHURCH ACT (1869) AMENDMENT 
> 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Parnett, Bill to amend 
the Irish Church Act of 1869 by extending'to Les- 
sees and Tenants holding under the Irish Church 
Temporalities Commissioners the right of pur- 
chasing the fee simple of their holdings, subject 
to the conditions allowed by section seven of 
the Act of the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth years 
of Victoria, chapter ninety, to purchasers of 
Tithe Rent-charge, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Parnett and Mr. Fay. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 103.] 


House adjourned at One o'clock, 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 13th March, 1876. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Telegraphs (Money) * (29). 

Committee—Report—Epping Forest * (24). 

Third Reading—Marriages (St. James, Buxton) * 
22); Drainage and Improvement of Land 
Ireland) Provisional Orders * (21). 


HELIGOLAND. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY rose to 
move an Address for Papers relating to the 
government of Heligoland. The noble 
Earl said, he had no intention of entering 
into a detailed statement on the subject 
of those Papers; but he thought a word 
or two of explanation due to their Lord- 
ships when a Member of the House was 
moving for documents of so remote a 
date and relating to so small a depen- 
dency. He presumed that the know- 
ledge which most of their Lordships had 
of Heligoland did not go much beyond 
the facts that a gambling-table existed 
there some few years ago, and that in 
combination with this moral peril, the 
island had been supposed to be in physi- 
cal danger from rabbits. But it was not 
because Heligoland happened to be the 
smallest of Her Majesty’s dependencies 
we should be justified in disregarding 
the rights of its inhabitants. It formerly 
belonged to the King of Denmark as 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein—a poten- 
tate with whom we were then at war; but 
in 1807 it was ceded to Great Britain 
by capitulation, and was taken posses- 
sion of by Admiral Russell, who was 
then commanding the English fleet in 
those seas, It was said that the terms 
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of that capitulation guaranteed to the 
inhabitants all their ancient rights and 
liberties which they had enjoyed under 
their former constitution. What those 
ancient rights and liberties were was one 
of the points on which he was now seek- 
ing for information. He believed, how- 
ever, it was an established fact that 
every householder of Heligoland had a 
right to be summoned to a Council before 
any taxation could be imposed, and that 
every householder could on demand have 
the Communal Council of the island 
summoned. Such appeared to be the 
position of the inhabitants when they 
came under the sway of Great Britain. 
Well, after the Treaty of Capitulation 
the next document of importance as bear- 
ing on their rights and liberties appeared 
to be the Order in Council of the 7th of 
January, 1864, by which a Legislative 
Council was created. The Council was 
to be composed of 12 persons sum- 
moned by Royal Warrant; but when 
questions of taxation were involved, 
12 burghers to be elected by the house- 
holders were to be added to the Coun- 
cil. As far as he was aware, there was 
no serious objection to that constitution; 
but, if there was, that rather afforded a 
reason for the production of Papers 
giving information on the point; and, 
with the view of obtaining that infor- 
mation, he asked for a copy of the Order 
in Council dated the 7th of January, 
1864. Ifa statement issued by the Go- 
vernor two years after the constitution 
was conferred by that Order and two 
years before it was abolished was cor- 
rect, the constitution was working most 
admirably, because from the Governor’s 
statement it appeared that while the in- 
habitants had not paid the taxes imposed 
on them, the debt of the island had ac- 
tually been reduced by the large sum of 
£760. He did not know whether that 
result was entirely owing to the con- 
stitution of 1864; but it seemed to 
him that a country in which no taxes 
were paid, while the national debt was 
at the same time reduced, must be a 
most desirable one. In this respect he 
was perfectly certain that this country 
would suffer by a comparison with Heli- 
goland. In that state of paradise were 
the Heligolanders when the Duke of 
Buckingham, Colonial Secretary of the 
day, appeared in full uniform on a man- 
of-war, landed on the island, and in the 
most Cromwellian manner abolished the 
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constitution. This might be regarded 
as a small matter; but the people of 
‘ Heligoland were as much entitled to re- 
spect for their rights and liberties as 
were the inhabitants of Cromarty or 
Rutlandshire. Attention had been called 
to the matter by the German press, and 
that in a manner by no means complimen- 
tary to England. Pointing to Heligo- 
land, it drew attention to the difference 
between our professions and our prac- 
tice. It stated that while we had 
preached the granting of constitutions 
all over the face of the earth, here was 
the case of our abolishing in the most 
summary manner the constitution of one 
of our own dependencies. He did not 
say that the Government of the day was 
not justified in adopting that high- 
handed proceeding ; but, at least, the 
question was one on which we wanted 
information. Indeed, he ventured to 
think that a thing of the kind should not 
be done without information such as he 
now asked for being afforded to Parlia- 
ment, and he, therefore, begged to move 
for the Papers he had mentioned in the 
course of his few observations. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copies of (1) the capitula- 
tion of September 1807 by which Heligoland 
was ceded to Great Britain; (2) the Order in 
Council of 7th January 1864 relating to the go- 
vernment of Heligoland; and (3) Papers ex- 
plaining the revocation of that Order in 1868.— 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Tue Kart or CARNARVON said, he 
did not complain of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Rosebery) having brought 
forward this question. Heligoland was 
certainly one of the smallest colonies or 
possessions of the Crown, but it by no 
means followed that it did not deserve 
the attention of Parliament, or that its 
inhabitants were not entitled to the con- 
sideration due to all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. As regarded the Papers, he was 
afraid he could not produce all his noble 
Friend asked for. There was no objec- 
tion to the production of the Order in 
Council of the 7th of January, 1864. He 
owned that it was with regret he should 
refuse the Capitulation of 1807, because 
it was a historic document: but, on the 
other hand, it was a Paper drawn up in 
a time of war, when there was a great 
deal of animosity on both sides, and 
when conditions were asked on the one 
side and were refused or granted on the 
other. The Heligolanders were a sensi- 
tive race, and a result of laying the 
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Capitulation on the Table of that House 
would probably be to revive bad feelings 
which had long been dormant or had 
ceased to exist. It would be very un- 
desirable to disturb the good feelings 
which at present existed between the 
dependency and this country. His noble 
Friend had given as a reason for desir- 
ing the production of the Capitulation 
that he understood there was one clause 
in it which confirmed to the inhabitants 
all their ancient rights and liberties of 
the island. Now, he could state that 
the Capitulation contained no suchclause. 
For a nearly similar reason to that which 
induced him to object to produce the 
Capitulation he objected to produce the 
Papers explaining the revocation of the 
Order in Council of 1864. It would re- 
vive wranglings which, happily, were 
now things of the past, the island being 
now in a state of contentment and satis- 
faction. Though the Capitulation was in 
1807, the island was only ceded to Great 
Britain in 1815 by the Treaty of Vienna. 
By the constitution giving to Heligoland 
the island had a Legislative Council of 
six, who were to call in six more under 
certain circumstances. The connection 
in those days between Denmark and the 
island was much closer than it was after- 
wards, and the system of government to 
which he had alluded was not long in 
operation before its evil effects became 
manifest. It was impossible to recover 
debts or to enforce legal processes on the 
island, and gambling tables were set up 
there, which became a great public 
scandal. In addition to these evils, 
great difficulties arose in regard to 
wrecking and to salvage cases; so—that 
Heligoland acquired a not very favour- 
able reputation. In 1863 a correspond- 
ence passed on the subject, and in 1864 
the change was made to which his noble 
Friend referred. It was a change in the 
direction of an increase of self-govern- 
ment. The Legislative Council was 
doubled, and an extension of the fran- 
chise, so to speak, was granted. That 
experiment failed also; and at last his 
noble Friend the Duke of Buckingham 
appeared and effected that change in the 
constitution of the island to which his 
noble Friend had made humorous allu- 
sion, but which, he was bound to say, 
had been attended with the happiest 
possible results. There was a Lieu- 
tenant Governor, who had the assistance 
of a Council, and an English officer 
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abuses had not only been abated, but had 
come to an end : the gambling tables had 
been swept away; there was a 
salvage system in operation, a telegraph 
and ship-signal station had been estab- 
lished, and the debt of the colony had 
undergone a more material reduction 
than that which had been mentioned by 
his noble Friend as having been brought 
about when the island had a constitution. 
It was true that the system of govern- 
ment now existing was in the nature of 
that of a Crown colony; but the Secre- 
tary of State was responsible for it, and 
he could assure his noble Friend that the 
island was now in a much more pro- 
sperous and contented state than it was 
at the time when it was in what his 
noble Friend, in rather glowing terms, 
had described as a state of paradise. 

Lorp BLACHFORD, in corrobora- 
tion of the statements of the noble 
Lord (Lord Carnarvon), referred to a 
case in which it had been found im- 
possible to give effect to a judgment 
obtained by an underwriter against 
some Heligoland wreckers. An at- 
tempt had been made to remedy this 
state of things by the grant of a com- 
paratively free constitution. This having 
failed, he believed that the present form 
of government was more suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the island. The case was 
not one to be judged of by ordinary rules. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY sug- 
gested that the noble Earl the Secretary 
for the Colonies might, perhaps, produce 
a selection from all the documents re- 
ferred to by the noble Earl. Heligoland 
was a very small colony, but the inhabi- 
tants were of European race, and this 
fact lent special interest to the subject. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
would look through the Papers with the 
view of acting on the suggestion. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY agreed to 
change the terms of his Motion in order 
to enable the noble Earl the Secretary for 
the Colonies to carry out the suggestion, 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Resolved that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Copies of the Order 
in Council of 7th January, 1864, relating to the 
Government of Heligoland, and Papers explain- 
ing the revocation ot that Order in 1868. 


TRON-CLADS. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 
Lorp DUNSANY rose to call atten- 
tion to the present constitution of the 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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Iron-clad Fleet, and the expediency of 
sacrificing speed in some pf our future 
iron-clads to the attainment of greater 
wers of attack and resistance, greater 
andiness in manoouvring, greater sta- 
bility, less draught of water, and cheaper 
construction: he wished also to ask 
Her Majesty’s Ministers whether, in 
view of the virpoged of this country 
being compelled to adopt such a type of 
ships by the example of other Powers, the 
question of suitable dock accommodation 
had been or would be considered: and, 
lastly, he would move for a Return of 
the draught of water of each first-class 
iron-clad, noting in each case whether 
such ship could or could not pass through 
the Suez Canal when complete in coal, 
provisions, stores, and armament. As 
regarded iron-clads, he believed that 
beyond all question the English Navy 
was stronger than the navy of any single 
foreign Power. Whether it was stronger 
than any two other navies might be a 
matter of doubt. That it was not 
stronger than any three other navies 
united against us, he was perfectly cer- 
tain; but was it necessary that we 
should make it stronger than any three 
other navies, or it was very improbable 
that any three Powers would unite to 
attack a country not ambitious or aggres- 
sive, and whose interests were not op- 
posed to those of mankind? Vermiss 
there had been a continuous rivalry be- 
tween this country and France for the 
command of the seas; and the French 
had devoted somuch attention to rivalling 
us on the ocean that they had not taken 
sufficient care to look to themselves on 
land, and hence the result of the war which 
had terminated in a manner so happily 
for us and the rest of the world. The 
French commenced the iron-clad system 
by building Za Gloire, speedily fol- 
lowed by other iron-clads. In order to 
recover our supremacy at sea, which had 
thus been lost for a time, we made use of 
the resources of private yards as well as of 
those of the Royal Dockyards. To attain 
a high rate of speed we had sacrificed 
breadth ; but then it became necessary 
to take into account the rivalry between 
the constructors of armour-plates to resist 
guns and the constructors of guns to 
mew, ed armour-plates. He did not 
now how the contest at present stood 
as between the two. We were con- 
structing 80-ton guns, which threw shot 
weighing upwards of half a-ton; but he 
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was informed that the Italian Govern- 
ment had given an order to Sir William 
Armstrong for guns weighing 100 tons, 
and he had heard that the same Go- 
vernment were having plates constructed 
which would be 22 inches thick. It was 
manifest that to use armour capable of 
resisting such guns as were likely to be 
used we must have broader ships. We 
had the example of the Captain before 
us, and he was by no means certain that 
some of our present ships were not over- 
weighted. young relative of his, who 
had been first lieutenant on board the 
Agincourt, told him that some years ago, 
while she was practising a system of 
evolutions off Gibraltar, under the in- 
fluence of an Atlantic swell, she lurched 
over in such a manner that those on 
board were in doubt as to whether she 
would ever rise again. There were 
several accidents, in the shape of broken 
legs and other personal injuries. He 
supposed that in this case the Agincourt 
had all but reached her vanishing point 
of stability—had she lurched the fraction 
of a degree more, she would have gone 
over entirely. It was not easy to calcu- 
late the extreme effect of a heavy sea 
upon an armoured ship; but the point 
was one which ought to be seriously con- 
sidered. He had no doubt that other 
nations would take to building iron-clads 
of a much wider construction than were 
in use at present; though, perhaps, they 
would not generally follow the example 
of Russia, which had gone to the ex- 
treme in that direction of building a 
ship as broad as she was long, or, in 
other words, making her circular. If 
other nations built broader ships we 
must follow; and he thought it would 
be well even to sacrifice some speed to 
greater handiness—greater quickness in 
evolutions. It must be remembered that 
artillery had now become the third wea- 
pon of destruction only in naval warfare, 
and the quality of handiness in manceuvr- 
ing became of special value. In the only 
instances of ramming warfare—at the 
battle of Lissa, Admiral Tegethoff, with 
by no means a finer fleet than the Italian 
fleet of 11 iron-clads, sent the Ré d’ Italia 
to the bottom with the ram of a wooden 
line-of-battle ship; and Admiral Farra- 
gut, with a wooden frigate, gave.a very 
good account of the Confederate armoured 
ships. Another advantage of broader 
ships would be a smaller draught of 
water. Supposing a squadron of a 
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small draught had passed through the 
Suez Canal, how many of our iron-clads 
could possibly do the same in pursuit? 
That was a point of great importance. 
Again, in the event of our being called 
upon to defend Belgium, how could a 
naval force most efficiently assist in that 
enterprize? He imagined that Antwerp 
was the strongest military position in 
Belgium; and to keep open communi- 
cation with Antwerp by sea would be 
most important. Our heavy and some- 
what unmanageable iron-clads would 
not be very suitable for that purpose. 
Smaller ships of less draught, but carry- 
ing equally heavy guns, would be better 
adapted to ascend the Scheldt and effect 
that object. Moreover, broader ships of 
lighter draught would cost less to build. 
Our present iron-clads cost, roughly esti- 
mated, from £250,000 to £500,000 ster- 
ling. That was, as it were, putting a 
great many eggs into one basket; and 
the same amount of money would pay 
for several ships of a different construc- 
tion. It might be said that England, as 
the richest country, was interested in 
building the more expensive ships; and 
it was true that only a rich country could 
afford the luxury of very large iron- 
clads ; but, looking to the conditions of 
modern warfare, there might be doubts 
as to the policy of building them. He 
should have mentioned that, in regard 
to the manageableness of ships what 
applied to ramming also applied to the 
use of torpedoes — the handiest ship 
would most probably have the advan- 
tage. By building ships of a different 
type they would unquestionably lose in 
speed; and it might be said that the 
fleet which had the greatest speed could 
either compel or avoid an engagement, 
and that the traditions of our Navy led 
us to believe that if we could only bring 
on an engagement we might trust to the 
fortune of war for the result. On the 
other hand, naval battles were often 
fought by mutual consent. At Trafalgar 
the enemy awaited the attack, and there 
was no question of speed. In the only 
great naval battle of modern times the 
same was the case. At the Nile the 
ships fought at anchor, and the element 
of speed did not come in. It might be 
urged that that was a technical matter 
for the consideration of naval men only ; 
but the responsibility of deciding upon 
it, after taking the best professional ad- 
vice he could obtain, ultimately rested 
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upon the shoulders of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He believed the last 
two re-constructions of our Navy oc- 
curred under the responsibility of the 
noble Lord near him (Lord Hampton) and 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Somerset). The future construction of 
the Navy admitted of three alternatives. 
They might go on as at present, still in- 
creasing the size of their iron-clads ; or 
they might hold their hands until they 
saw their way clearer; or, again, they 
might build broader ships. He only 
hoped they would continue building that 
exceedingly useful and not expensive 
class of ships — gunboats. He could 
hardly conceive of a war in which gun- 
boats would not be serviceable, and they 
would certainly give great experience to 
both officers and men. If they ceased 
building very large ships at present they 
might, he thought, do something in the 
way of torpedoes. He might here re- 
mark that he had seen it mentioned the 
other day that a French officer had ar- 
rived on a mission to this country to 
inquire into our torpedo system. He 
entirely agreed in the view that it was 
necessary for England to have the 
strongest Navy in the world—a Navy 
at least capable of coping with any two 
others. But whatever was done with 
reference to the structure of our ships, 
it must be borne in mind that success 
must depend upon those who had the 
management of them. Our officers would 
doubtless do their duty in the future as 
they had done it in the past, and so also 
would our sailors, on one condition — 
namely, if they had the advantage of 
early training and were under good dis- 
cipline. In view of the fearful, or at all 
events very destructive actions of the 
next war, when few ships which were 
engaged would probably come back safe 
to harbour, it was almost impossible to 
over-rate the importance of training and 
discipline. 

Moved that there be laid before this House, 
Return of the draught of water of each first- 
class ironclad, noting in each case whether such 
ship could or could not pass through the Suez 


Canal when complete in coal, provisions, stores, 
and armament.—( The Lord Dunsany.) 


THe Duxe or SOMERSET wished, 
before any Minister answered the ques- 
tion, to say one or two words upon the 
subject. Their Lordships were quite 
aware that for the last 16 or 17 years 
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we had been discussing what should be 
the type of the ships of war we should 
build in future. No sooner had one 
type been fixed upon than it was super- 
seded in favour of another—in some 
cases, it was superseded before the vessels 
were off the stocks. He agreed with his 
noble and gallant Friend who had just 
spoken that whatever type of vessel was 
adopted, a small vessel carrying one 
heavy gun would always be useful, 
and it was desirable to increase that 
class of vessel. In the course of last 
autumn their Lordships might have seen 
the very able letters of Mr. Reed, the 
late Constructor of the Navy, who had 
recently been travelling in Russia. Mr. 
Reed gave a very interesting account of 
the construction and performances of the 
Russian circular iron-clads. As to the 
particular vessel which Mr. Reed de- 
scribed, he (the Duke of Somerset) 
thought it would be unsafe on the At- 
lantic; anda great objection had been 
raised against it—that it exposed too 
large a surface, and that if it attempted 
to approach a hostile fort there would be 
no difficulty in landing shells on her 
deck. When at Malta he asked a naval 
officer what he would do if he had to 
contend with one of those ships. He 
replied that he would go full speed, fire 
his guns, and in the confusion of the 
smoke run right over her. The proba- 
bility, no doubt, was, that one of our 
iron-clads running into a vessel of this 
kind would sink her at once. He did 
not agree. with his noble and gallant 
Friend that they ought to reduce the 
speed of their ships with the view of 
carrying more powerful batteries, and 
making them more handy. Speed was 
one of the primary conditions of naval 
warfare; and if they reduced it they 
would both sacrifice the use of the ram 
and diminish its force. The naval con- 
structors who were now working for the 
Admiralty had an opportunity of hearing 
the best opinions from scientific men and 
from officers who had been to sea in 
iron-clads ; and, therefore, the course 
which those naval constructors would 
recommend would be better than any 
advice which their Lordships might offer 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers. It would be 
better to increase the number of small 
vessels carrying one or two heavy guns 
than to add to the number of our larger 
iron-clads, with the view of coping with 
all nations of the world, That course 
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would add strength to their Navy, while 
the Admiralty was considering what 
type of iron-clad they should in future 
build. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, that in 
1865 two ships were built—the Agin- 
court and the Northumberland — which 
were the longest men-of-war ever built ; 
they carried 12-ton guns, and had four 
masts. They were 59 feet wide and 400 
feet long; but they were not handy ships 
to maneuvre, from their extreme length, 
and would fall an easy prey if engaged 
in hostilities with a well-handled ship. 
The size of the artillery carried on board 
ship was increasing rapidly, and it was 
necessary to increase the thickness of 
the armour-plate. In 1868 the Hercules 
was built. She was the same breadth 
as the Agincourt, but only 325 feet long, 
plated with 9 inches of armour. The 
Audacious, built in 1869, plated with 8 
inches of armour and only 280 feet long 
—a very interesting account of her pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal would be 
found in the Parliamentary Paper, 
Egypt No. 2. Three ships were now on 
the stocks. One was the Jnflexible. She 
had two circular revolving turrets, in 
each of which she carried two 81-ton 
guus. She was 320 feet long, 75 feet 
in breadth of beam, and had 24 inch 
armour-plating. The other two, the 
Ajax and Agamemnon, were only 280 
feet long, with 66 feet beam, so that the 
changes made had been in reducing the 
length and increasing the width of beam. 
These ships were all designed to attain 
a speed of 14 knots, which in most cases 
was exceeded, but in the case of the 
three last named ships building the 
contract speed was 13 knots only, and 
the object in reducing speed was to ob- 
tain some of the advantages that had 
been mentioned—namely, greater power 
of attack and resistance, owing to heavier 
guns and thicker armour. A 12-ton 
gun had greater powers of attack than a 
10-ton gun, and 24 inch armour-plate had 
a greater resisting power than 54 inches, 
and greater handinessof manoeuvring; as, 
owing to decrease in length and increase 
in beam, ships could be turned more 
rapidly, which was of much more impor- 
tance than it was 10 yearsage. Whether 
ships were used offensively, as a ram, 
or defensively, as against a ram, facility 
of mancuvring was of vital importance. 
All ships recently built drew less water 
than ined previously built, and were 
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designed with the view to their going 
through the Suez Canal. He was afrai 

he could not hold out any prospect of 
cheapness in construction, because the 
increased thickness of the plates was 
equal in cost to any saving that resulted 
under other heads. With reference to 
dock accommodation, the largest we had 
at present was that at Portsmouth, the 
width of which, between the piers at the 
entrance, was 82 feet; but new docks 
were in the course of construction at 
Devonport and at Haulbowline in Ireland 
and would be 94 feet between the piers 
at the entrance. Beyond that it was not 
possible to go, on account of the enormous 
pressure on the gates or caisson, and 
because the caisson would) be too large 
and unwieldy; the caisson alone would 
cost £20,000. The great expense of 
making a dock was due to its depth, for 
in a deep dock the resisting power of the 
floor had to be very great to overcome 
the upward pressure of the land water, 
and if the future class of ships of war 
was of too great beam to enter the pre- 
sent docks it would be far cheaper to 
build new docks than to increase the 
width of the present docks. For as the 
beam of a ship was increased the length 
and depth would be decreased; a dock 
would therefore not be required so deep to 
accommodate a vessel of that type as for a 
vessel of the present construction; and 
it had been calculated that the cost of 
construction of two separate docks, one 
to hold the Jnflexible, the other to hold 
the Russian circular ship Popoffka, would 
together cost less than one dock capable 
of holding either. He must decline 
to give a Return of the ships of the 
Royal Navy able to pass through the 
Suez Canal, as there was annually laid 
on the Table of the House of Com- 
mons a Return or statement of all the 
ships building, their length, beam, 
draught of water, and every information 
which, by a little calculation, would 
show which would and which would not 
pass through the Canal. The statement 
that a French naval officer was over here 
to make himself master of our torpedo 
construction and manufacture was a 
pure fabrication. He did not think that 
it was desirable to follow the example 
of Russia in the construction of cir- 
cular iron-clads. The number of gun- 
boats or small vessels which were being 
constructed at present was 16. He 
believed that he had answered all the 
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Questions that had been put to him by 
the noble Lords who had taken part in 
the debate. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE 
thought that if any other country had a 
better vessel than we had we should 
build one like her without delay. The 
worst of it was that before our vessels 
were launched they appeared to be out 
of date. More speed could be got out of 
a long than out of a short ship, which 
required more powerful engines and con- 
sumed more coals than the former; but 
then they were too unwieldy for fighting. 
It was a question whether we ought to 
build rams to go into action without any 
guns at all, or whether the gun should 
be placed in the ram itself. Rams ap- 
peared to be very dangerous to each 
other, and the question was whether we 
ought not to build vessels with a mov- 
able ram—a ram that could be carried 
inboard, and not shipped in its place till 
it was likely to be required for use. In 
the merchant service the commander of 
a vessel that ran down another was 
placed upon his trial, and it must appear 
strange to civilians that the rule was re- 
versed in the Navy, and that the man 
whose ship was run down was placed on 
his trial while the commander of the 
running-down ship got off scot free. 


On Question, resolved in the negative. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 13th March, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commrrrer — Halifax 
(Vicar’s Rate), appointed. 

ResotutTion 1x CommitreE—Manchester Post 
Office [Expenses] *. 

Suprry—considered in Committee—Navy Esti- 
maTEs—Resolutions [March 10] reported. 

Pustic Brits — Ordered — First Reading— 
Coroners (Dublin) * [104]; Poolbeg Light- 
house * [105]. 

Second Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2) * 


[99]. 

Committee—Manchester Post Office (rre-comm.) * 
[72]—z.P. 

Committee—Report—Burgesses (Scotland) * [48]. 
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ARMY VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he would ex- 
plain to the House why the principal 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Army is per- 
mitted to hold office for an indefinite 
period, when the heads of all other 
branches of the service are periodically 
changed ; and under what warrant he 
does so ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in re- 
ply, said, there was no Warrant relating 
to the holding of his office by the princi- 
pal Army veterinary surgeon, and there 
was no regulation fixing the period 
during which he should hold the office. 
Whether it would be prudent to make a 
change, and put him on the same footing 
as the Medical Director General of the 
Army, was a question well worthy of 
consideration. 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, having regard to the very 
general feeling of the House as mani- 
fested on the occasion of the late debate 
and division on the Game Laws (Scot- 
land) Bill, the Government will bring in a 
Bill to effect a settlement of the question ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that it was not the intention of the 
Government to introduce any Bill on the 
subject. The House had assented to the 
second reading of the Bill brought in by 
the hon. Member for Linlithgow (Mr. 
M‘Lagan), and that Bill now stood for 
discussion in Committee on some distant 
day. If the hon. Member would put 
himself in communication with the 
Government, some satisfactory solution 
of the question might perhaps be 
arrived at. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREEN- 
WICH—EXAMINATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KAVANAGH asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is 
true that in the examinations held at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, in 
December last, eight out of eleven Sub- 
Lieutenants were plucked, and that 
since six out of the eight had been dis- 
missed the service ;- whether those young 
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officers had not all served for eight years 
or thereabouts; and, whether there was 
any other cause for the dismissal of the 
six than that they had failed to obtain the 
requisite number of marks laid down in 
the rules? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that the 
facts stated in the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman were correct, with this ad- 
dition—that the six who were dismissed 
were dismissed in accordance with the 
rules of the Service, after failing twice 
in their examination. 


NAVY—SCREW PROPELLERS. 
QUESTION. 


Caprain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If the trials made on 
board H.M.S. “ Bruizer,” with a casing 
round the screw propellers for the 
prevention of fouling and excessive 
vibration, have proved satisfactory ; 
and, if he willhave any objection to lay 
the official Report upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. HUNT,‘in reply, said, the trials 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Member were satisfactory 
as far as they had gone. Papers on the 
subject would be placed on the Table in 
due course 


INTEMPERANCE (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to the language used by 
the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
in his charge to the Grand Jury of the 
county Kerry, as to the alarming increase 
of drunkenness as revealed on the calen- 
dar, to which cause he attributed nine- 
teen-twentieths of the whole crime on 
Irish calendars; whether Mr. Baron 
Dowse, at the Westmeath Assizes, made 
a like complaint, declaring that, whether 
by Permissive Bill, Sunday closing, or 
other means, something should be done 
to arrest such a spreading source of 
crime; whether Lord Chief Justice 
Whiteside, at County Meath Assizes, 
and Mr. Justice Keogh, at County 
Tyrone, have not raised like complaints ; 
and, whether the Grand Juries of Clare, 
Limerick, Tipperary, Westmeath, Sligo, 
Meath, and Leitrim counties have not 
petitioned for some legislation on the 
subject ? 
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Smrr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, I have no official information on 
this subject, but have noticed the re- 
ports in the newspapers of the Charges 
of the learned Judges referred to, and 
have no reason to suppose that the re- 
marks attributed by the hon. Member to 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald and Mr. Justice 
Keogh are not correct. I find, however, 
that although Baron Dowse said that 
‘something should be tried” to stop 
this evil, he expressed himself as ‘‘com- 
pletely powerless to suggest ’’ what the 
remedy should be, and ‘could not say 
whether Sunday closing or Permissive 
Bills would be of any use;” and that 
Lord Chief Justice Whiteside, after al- 
luding to the increase of drunkenness, 
said, with reference to the more serious 
crimes, ‘‘that he differed im toto from 
those who attributed to intemperance 
most of the crime of the country.” I 
am not aware that any Petitions for 
legislation on the subject from the Grand 
Juries named have reached the Govern- 
ment. 


POST OFFICE—SAVINGS BANK DE- 
PARTMENT—SITE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Post- 
master General, If he has succeeded in 
obtaining a site for the erection of a 
building for the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment of the Post Office in the Metro- 

olis ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he had not yet succeeded in finding 
a site for the erection of a building re- 
ferred to. The question was under con- 
sideration. 


CRIMINAL LAW—BUXTON REFORMA- 
TORY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
has received a communication complain- 
ing of the employment by Mr. Le Casse, 
of Haydon, Norfolk, of juvenile crimi- 
nals belonging to the Buxton Reforma- 
tory, in a case in which Mr. Le Casse’s 
labourers were on strike resisting a re- 
duction of wages and an increase in 
their hours of -labour; and, whether 
such employment of criminals supported 
from the rates is according to Law ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: My at- 
tention, Sir, has been called to the mat- 
ter, and I have communicated upon it 
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with the managers of the school. I 
think it right to say that in all cases 
these boys should only be employed 
where it is quite clear that the kind of 
labour would not interfere with the 
honest labour of others. The general 
rule and understanding has been that 
where a dispute arises in regard to 
wages the reformatory boys are not to 
be employed. I entirely disapprove of 
the use made of them on this occasion, 
and I have so informed the managers, 
requesting them to take care that the 
boys shall not be used in a similar 
manner in future. 


METROPOLIS—THE VICTORIA EM- 
BANKMENT.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL BERESFORD asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether it rests with that Board, 
as having the management of the Vic- 
toria Embankment, to remove the hoard- 
ing which has so long obstructed the 
eastern end of the Embankment at Black- 
friars Bridge ; and, if so, when the public 
may expect its removal ? 

Sm JAMES HOGG, in reply, said, 
the ground enclosed by the hoarding 
near Blackfriars Bridge was the pro- 
perty of the Corporation of London, as 
the purchaser from the Gaslight and 
Coke Company. Large claims had been 
made on the Metropolitan Board by the 
Gas Company and the District Railway 
Company in respect of the works of the 
Thames Embankment. The Board was 
endeavouring to arrange for a settle- 
ment of these claims, and it would, no 
doubt, form part of any settlement that 
the hoarding should be removed and the 
thoroughfare widened. 


ROYAL STYLE AND TITLES—THE 
NATIVE PRINCES OF INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ERNEST NOEL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House any 
Papers or Despatches from the Governor 
General or any other authority in India, 
stating that it is the wish either of the 
Princes or of the people of India that 
Her Majesty should make any addition 
to the Royal Style and Titles ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, it is 
the duty of the Government to furnish 
the House with all the information in 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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their power on any subject of public in- 
terest, such as the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question refers to, provided it can be 
done with due regard to the public good. 
I have conferred with my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India upon the 
point dealt with in the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman, and we are of opinion 
that these despatches or Papers, such as 
the hon. Gentleman asks for could not be 
produced.| We are of opinion that it is not 
expedient to produce them, and for this 
reason, they involve political considera- 
tions with reference to the particular 
title contemplated by Her Majesty—con- 
siderations which we have scrupulously 
refrained from introducing, and I trust 
that these debates may be closed with- 
out their being introduced.) For these 
reasons, I am unable to comply with the 
request of the hon. Gentleman, and hope 
he will not press for the Papers. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL: As the House 
is not to be furnished with any more in- 
formation on the subject, I beg to give 
Notice that on Thursday next, in going 
into Committee on the Royal Titles Bill, 
I will move— 

“That seeing there is no literal translation 
into the Indian languages of the title of Empress, 
and that Her Majesty’s new title in the Indian 
Empire cannot therefore be rendered as the 
highest dignity, whatever may be the English 
addition made to the Royal title, it is the opinion 
of this House that it would be inexpedient for 
the First Minister of the Crown to recommend 
Her most gracious Majesty to adopt a title so 
novel and so unpopular with her British subjects 
as that of Empress.” 


POST OFFICE—THE MAILS TO THE 
HEBRIDES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether his 
attention has been called to the serious 
defects in the carriage of the Mails from 
the main land to and also within the 
Inner and Outer Hebrides; and, what 
steps he proposes taking to remove the 
grievance complained of ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
subject, and he had now under his con- 
sideration the best mode of improving 
the postal communication with the He- 
brides. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—WRECK OF 
THE “ROYAL ADELAIDE.”—QUESTION: 


Cartan DIGBY asked the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, If it is the in- 
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tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
take any steps to remove the wreck of 
the ‘‘ Royal Adelaide,” which is doing 
great damage at the present time to the 
fishing interest in the neighbourhood of 
the Island of Portland ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: I regret 
to reply to the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire that the Government have no funds 
at their disposal for the removal of 
wrecks in such localities. The Admiralty 
have, however, in the case of the Royal 
Adelaide, offered to place at the disposal 
of the parties interested half-a-ton of 
powder for the purpose of dispersing; 
what remains of the wreck; but I have 
no information whether those interested 
or responsible are likely to avail them- 
selves of the offer. 


INDIA—UNCOVENANTED CIVIL 
SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the question of the leave rules of the 
Uncovenanted Civil Servants in India 
has yet been decided; and, whether in- 
structions have been issued by the Secre- 
tary of State for India which will put an 
end to the suspense which has for a con- 
siderable time existed on the subject ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, that the question referred to 
had been decided, and that a few weeks 
ago a despatch was sent by the Secretary 
of State to the Government of India 
which would enable them to issue in- 


structions that would put an end to the: 


suspense complained of. 


NAVY—H.MS. “ VANGUARD ”—PAPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Caprain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he has any 
objection to append the following par- 
ticulars to the Papers, ordered on Thurs- 
day the 9th instant, relative to the loss 
of the ‘“‘ Vanguard,” namely :—The as- 
certained dimensions of chasm which 
the stem of H.M.S. ‘Iron Duke” made 
in the side of H.M.S. ‘‘ Vanguard” off 
the Wicklow coast last autumn; also 
similar dimensions, &c., rent by the 
prow or spur of H.M.S. “‘ Hercules” in 
the side of H.M.S. ‘‘ Northumberland ”’ 
off Madeira, Christmas 1872; and, fur- 
ther, with the view to elucidate the 
water - tight arrangements, structural, 
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and typical difference of construction, 
that the same be accompanied with 
shaded and perspective midship sectional 
plans of both the ‘“‘ Vanguard” and 
‘‘ Northumberland ”’ class of ships, illus- 
trating the “ wing-passage bulkhead,” 
its purposes and uses, and such other 
descriptive details as published at pp. 
284-5, chap. 12, of the late Chief Con- 
structor’s Text Book on ‘Our Iron-clad 
Navy ?” 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, he had no 
objection to add to the Papers ordered 
on the Sth instant, those mentioned in 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, and some other Papers bear- 
ing on the question, if the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman would move for their 
production. 


EGYPTIAN FINANCE—MR. CAVE’S 
REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived Mr. Cave’s Report on the finances 
of the Khedive of Egypt; and if it is to 
be made public ? 

Mr. DISRAELI, in reply, said, that 
he had not yet seen the Report, which, 
he understood, had only been delivered 
to the Foreign Office that afternoon. 
Perhaps the hon. Member would on a 
future day repeat the Question. 


ARMY—HOME DISTRICT COMMAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If the command 
of the home district is a staff appoint- 
ment subject to the five years’ rule, and 
if there is any reason why that rule has 
been set aside in the case of the officer 
now holding the command, whose ap- 
pointment dated from April 1870; and, 
if there is any rule under which this 
command is restricted to Major-Generals 
promoted from full pay of the Guards; 
and, if there are at present only two 
unemployed officers falling within that 
category, affording a very limited field 
of selection ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the command of the Home District 
was an appointment under the five 
years’ rule, but that rule was not 
absolutely imperative. The reason for 
exception in this case had been in con- 
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sequence of changes that were going 
on in respect of the command of depot 
stations, and for the re-organization of 
the military police. The officer now hold- 
ing the command would retire in a short 
time. Although the selection had to be 
made from a limited number, an officer 
very eminently qualified for the post had 
been nominated as his successor. It had 
been customary to choose from full pay 
of the Guards, because that brigade was 
under the home command. 


Equity Courts 


EQUITY COURTS (IRELAND) — LORD 
JUSTICE CHRISTIAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If his attention has 
been called to the statements in a letter 
which appeared in ‘‘ The Times” news- 
paper of Monday March 6, under the 
heading of ‘‘ Lord Justice Christian and 
the Irish Equity Courts,” and signed 
‘J. Christian,” charging Her Majesty’s 
Government with having revived the 
Second Court of Landed Estates in Ire- 
land ‘‘against their better judgment,” 
and with being parties to ostracising 
from promotion ‘‘ one of the ablest of 
living Judges,”’ because ‘“‘ he had earned 
the hatred of a priesthood which is a 
power in politics over a class which are 
the enemies of England ;” and asked is 
there any truth whatever in either of these 
grave charges; and, if not, are Her 
Majesty’s Government prepared to take 
steps to prevent the advancing of grave 
charges by individuals holding judicial 
positions in that Country ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: It is not very easy 
for me to reply to the inquiry of the hon. 
Gentleman, as it involves three separate 
questions, and, besides three separate 
questions, two charges; but I will en- 
deavour, as far as I can, to meet his 
wishes. He desires to know whether I 
have seen a letter in Zhe Times news- 
paper of March 6, signed ‘‘ J. Christian,” 
containing the two charges to which he 
refers. I am sorry to say I was not able 
to see that letter, but I will assume that 
it has appeared as he says, and I will 
try to meet those two charges. The first 
charge is that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have ‘‘ revived the Second Court of 
Landed Estates in Ireland against their 
better judgment.” Upon that I will re- 
mark that the Government revived the 
Second Court of Landed Estates in Ire- 
land, because there wasa strong ex- 
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ression of opinion in this House in 
eee of that revival, and from hon. 
Members of the House who on that 
subject spoke with authority. One of 
them, for example, was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who occupied the 

osition of Attorney General in the late 
Eiveniaael: and another the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, who certainly on such 
matters addressed the House with con- 
siderable influence. Both of those hon. 
Gentlemen spoke in favour of the revival, 
and it is, I believe, the fact that nearly 
the whole body of solicitors in Ireland 
memorialized the Government in favour 
of it. I cannot therefore, agree with 
the gentleman who wrote the letter that 
the revival was against our ‘‘ better 
judgment,” but rather, I should say, in 
consequence of that better judgment. 
The next charge which is made by the 
letter-writer is one with which it is more 
difficult to deal, because the mode of 
expression is extremely obscure. It 
speaks of the Government as ‘ being 
parties to ostracising from promotion one 
of the ablest of living Judges, because he 
has earned the hatred of a priesthood 
which is a power in politics over a class 
which are the enemies of England.” 
The language of the letter, I have been 
told since I entered the House—for un- 
fortunately I have not been able to 
obtain it—is of such a character that the 
imputations which it conveys seem to be 
directed against various Governments. 
Confining my answer to the present Go- 
vernment, I can only say that, so far 
from ostracising any Judges, we have 
made legal appointments which have, I 
believe, met with general approbation. 
Dismissing these two charges, I come to 
the next question, ‘‘ whether there is any 
truth whatever in either of those grave 
charges ;’’ and after the remarks which 
I have already made the hon. Gentle- 
man will, I think, not be surprised if I 
observe that there is no truth whatever 
in them. Then the hon. Gentleman 
wants to know, if there be no truth in 
them, ‘‘ whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to take steps to pre- 
vent the advancing of grave charges by 
individuals holding judicial positions in 
that country.” I have only to say on 
that subject that I think a Government 
should avoid as much as possible enter- 
ing into controversy with those who 
use certain expressions in high judicial 
positions. I would trust rather to their 
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own sense of propriety on reflection, and 
to the dignity of the office which they 
occupy. 


THE MUTINY BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he is 
aware that the Mutiny Bill, which 
stands for second reading, has not been 
printed ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that he was aware the Bill had not 
been printed, but it would be printed 
before the Bill went into Committee. As 
it only involved details, he proposed to 
take the second reading nevertheless, in 
accordance with usage. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he would 
give Notice that on the second reading, 
he should move that the Bill ought to be 
printed before it passed that stage. 


SUPPLY. COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE ADMIRALTY — CIVILIAN 
LORDS. 


OBSERVATIONS. RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK, in rising to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the prac- 
tice of placing at the head of the Admiralty 
civilians, who from their antecedents cannot be 
conversant with the business of that Depart- 
ment, is detrimental to the interests of the 
service,” 


FIRST 


said: Sir, the importance of the subject 
to which I am about to refer must be my 
apology for asking for the attention of 
the House. It is not over stating the 
case, if I say that not only the honour 
and the welfare, but that the very exis- 
tence of this country must depend mainly 
on the efficiency of our Navy. When we 
consider our insular position, our many 
and distant colonial possessions, and, 
still more, when we consider that in 
time of war this country must depend on 
our Navy for her supplies of food, it will 
be admitted that I have not over-stated 
the importance of the efficiency of our 
Navy. But, Sir, if the efficiency of our 
Navy is at all times of the highest im- 
portance, it becomes in the present 
aspect of the affairs of Europe, if possible, 
more important still. That which is 
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commonly known as the ‘“ Eastern 
Question’ may, at any moment, lead to 
consequences of the gravest kind. We 
have heard much also lately of the 
question of the Suez Canal. Well, Sir, 
without going further into that question, 
I contend that the country which will 
control matters with respect to the Suez 
Canal, will be the country which holds a 
naval supremacy in the Mediterranean. 
How do we try to maintain the efficiency 
of our Navy? A system prevails in the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty, 
under which we attempt to combine 
responsibility with an utter want of 
knowledge of all professional details. 
Now, Sir, in adverting to this system, I 
beg to be understood thatI am not attack- 
ing individuals, but that I condemn a 
system which places men in a false 
position. I give full credit to the many 
distinguished civilians, on both sides of 
the House, who have held the office of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, for the 
energy and ability which they have 
shown, but I contend that a civilian, 
with no knowledge of naval matters, 
cannot fill that post, either with advan- 
tag to the country, or with credit to him- 
self; and I contend that the combination 
of responsibility with ignorance must 
lead to the most disastrous results. It 
is said that the First Lord is guided by 
the advice of his Naval Colleagues; but 
those Colleagues are not responsible, and 
men devoid of responsibility will often 
sanction that which they would not 
endorse under a sense of responsibility. 
Many events have occurred lately which 
may be traced to the evil influence of 
the present system. I will advert to only 
a few of such cases. Take the case of 
the Megera. Had there been a sailor at 
the head of the Admiralty, responsible 
for the conduct of the business of that 
Department, I cannot believe that after 
the report received from the naval 
authorities at Queenstown, that vessel 
would have been sent to sea on a long 
voyage in the condition in which she 
was, and the consequence of which was 
the loss of the ship, and a narrow escape 
from the loss of many lives. A sailor 
would have understood that the vessel 
was not in a condition to be be sent to 
sea with safety, and he would not have 
sanctioned a piece of paltry economy, 
which could be the only motive for not 
substituting another vessel for the service 
which had to be performed. Take the 
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more recent case of the Vanguard, Again, 
I cannot believe that a sailor, solely re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the businessof 
the Admiralty, would have sanctioned the 
practice of sending to sea a fleet of heavy 
iron-clads, to cruise in narrow waters, 
under-manned, and with scratch crews, a 
practice to which the loss of the Vanguard 
must be chiefly attributed. I would 
remark also, that had a sailor been at the 
head of the Admiralty, I doubt whether 
the Admiralty Minute on the Vanguard 
Court-martial would ever have appeared. 
All these incidents show that the political 
and not the naval element is in the ascen- 
dant at the Admiralty. I will only 
further advert to the practice of supply- 


ing Her Majesty’s ships with chain 


cables insufficient for the weight of the 
ships, if the old scale of the cables for 
tonnage is to be relied on. This practice 
is another specimen of mistaken economy, 
which would not be sanctioned by a 
sailor responsible for the safety of Her 
Majesty’s ships. All these cases show, 
with hundreds more which I could 
quote, how civilian mismanagement is 
destructive of the efficiency of our Navy. 
There is no precedent for the practice 
of selecting a man who can have no 
knowledge of its business, to pre- 
side over a great Department of the 
Government. Such a practice would be 
scouted as an absurdity in any other 
Department, and in any business, naval 
or other, conducted by private enter- 
prize. Would any man in his senses 
embark his capital in an undertaking 
if he knew that its management was to 
be confided to a man who had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the business to be 
conducted? I will take the case of my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He is a man highly edu- 
cated, of great ability, and of high moral 
character. Well, Sir, it would create 
some surprise if we were told some 
morning that my right hon. Friend had 
been made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
And yet I contend that my right hon. 
Friend could fulfil the duties of an Arch- 
bishop, with more advantage to the 
Church, and with more credit to him- 
self, than he possibly can perform the 
duties of First Lord of the Admiralty. 
It has been said that Parliament must 
have control over the Admiralty, and 
therefore that the head of the Admiralty 
must be in Parliament. Why, Sir, so 
long as the money for the Admiralty 
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depends on the Vote of the House of 
Commons, that control must always exist. 
What is wanted is a Naval Secretary in 
the House of Commons, who without 
interfering with the business of the Ad- 
miralty, would bring forward the Esti- 
mates, and state the condition and re- 
quirements of the Navy. Moreover, I 
should prefer to see the Estimates pre- 
sented to the House in print rather than 
in a long speech, which is susceptible of 
misconstruction. It has further been 
urged by the opponents of my views that 
naval men are apt to be prejudiced. 
Sir, I would ask whether civilians have 
been always found exempt from that 
weakness, and if it were so with naval 
men, I would ask whether total igno- 
rance is not of the two the greater draw- 
back to the discharge of complicated 
duties? It has been also urged that as 
a rule naval men are not to be found 
equal to the position. I believe this to 
be a libel upon the higher ranks of the 
Navy. Nothing conduces more than a 
sea life to give a man habits of thought 
and general knowledge, and I believe 
that a Cabinet might easily be formed 
from the higher ranks of the Navy 
which would contrast favourably with 
any Cabinet of civilians. I have by me 
a list of the First Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, for nearly a century, which shows 
that in almost all the most important 
periods of our history naval men have 
been at the head of the Admiralty, and 
that civilians have been chiefly resorted 
to in time of peace. Another drawback 
to the present state of things is the re- 
currence of a change of system in the 
Admiralty, with every change of Go- 
vernment. But, Sir, I should wish to 
quote one, and only one opinion upon 
the question to which my Motion refers, 
but it is an opinion, the weight of which 
must be admitted by the House. I will 
read to the House what Sir George 
Cockburn, who was for 17 years First 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty, says upon 
the subject. Sir George Cockburn, in 
a pamphlet devoted to this question, 
writes— 


“T have no hesitation in stating that I con- 
sider the present establishment of the Board of 
Admiralty to be the most unsatisfactory and 
least efficient for its purpose that could have 
been devised.” 


Again, Sir George Cockburn writes— 
“ Secondly, as regards the proceedings of the 


Board, when united for general business, I must 
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premise that nothing can well be more contrary 
to reason, and, I may say, to common sense, 
than fora person to be selected to preside at 
such professional Board, who is totally unable, 
and admits his inability to understand three- 
fourths of the professional statements, or even 
expressions, contained in the various documents 
read on such occasions to the Board, and which 
therefore the professional members of the Board, 
become obliged to occupy time in explaining, 
and endeavouring to make him comprehend, 
which nevertheless cannot be always sufficiently 
effected.” 


Sir, I could quote much more that Sir 
George Cockburn has written to the same 
effect, but I have shown the opinion of 
the highest authority extant on the sub- 
ject involved in my Motion. This is no 
Party question. Both sides are interested 
in the efficiency of the Navy, but the 
post of First Lord is too good a prize in 
the political lottery to be readily aban- 
doned, and the efficiency of the Navy is 
sacrificed to the cupidity of professional 
politicians. Sir, the importance of the 
efficiency of our Navy cannot be over 
estimated. That efficiency is impaired 
by the present system. My Motion in- 
volves an assertion which cannot be con- 
tradicted, and I ask the House not to 
sanction the continuance of a system, 
which has lowered the efficiency of the 
Navy, which is in itself a practical ab- 
surdity, and the disastrous consequences 
of which are constantly forced upon the 
attention of the country. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MONK, in rising to second the 
Motion, said that, as a considerable por- 
tion of his hon. Friend’s remarks did not 
reach that side of the House, he trusted 
he should be forgiven if he should inad- 
vertently travel over any portion of the 
ground which had been gone over by 
his hon. Friend. A Motion affecting 
the constitution of the Board of Admi- 
ralty was one of great moment, and 
was surrounded by many difficulties ; 
while, at the same time, it was one of 
such vital importance to the Navy, that, 
as a civilian, he should have shrunk 
from offering any opinion if he did not 
think it necessary that the views which 
he held, and which were certainly enter- 
tained largely out-of-doors, though they 
might not meet with a responsive echo 
in that House, should be fairly and 
fully stated. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend that the practice which had been 
so long pursued was detrimental to the 
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public service, and he wished to know 
why a different principle should be 
adopted in appointing the First Lord of 
the Admiralty from that which was fol- 
lowed in the appointment of the heads 
of other Departments. When the Wool- 
sack was vacant did they take a non- 
professional man, however able, and 
place him at the head of the law? On 
the contrary, they looked for one of the 
most distinguished lawyers at the Bar 
and made him Lord Chancellor. When 
a vacancy occurred at Lambeth did the 
Government recommend any one to 
fill the See of Canterbury but an emi- 
nent divine, distinguished for his learn- 
ing and his piety? Yet when appoint- 
ing a First Lord of the Admiralty, instead 
of seeking for a man of great naval ex- 
perience, they selected a civilian, who 
had had no special training, and whose 
previous official life had been spent at the 
Board of Trade, at the Treasury, or at 
the Home Office. How was he to gain 
his naval experience? It could not be 
acquired by mere summer cruises, or 
visits to Dockyards, or consultations with 
his Naval Advisers; but even when 
the First Lord began to acquire some 
knowledge of his Department, he was 
either transferred to some other office or 
lost his post by the incoming of a new 
Government, and another civilian took 
his place who was equally inexperienced. 
The witnesses examined before the 
Duke of Somerset’s Committee were 
unanimously of opinion that the pre- 
sent constitution of the Board of Ad- 
miralty was unsatisfactory; and Mr. 
Vernon Lushington expressed his opi- 
nion that it was a great advantage that 
the First Lord should be a professional 
man. The position of the First Lord 
was most exceptional. His power was 
paramount, and he was wholly irrespon- 
sible. True, he was responsible to Her 
Majesty and to Parliament, but every- 
one knew what that responsibility meant. 
Practically he was irresponsible, unless 
it were to public opinion, and even 
against that he might be upheld by the 
Parliamentary majority of his Party. 
He had three Naval Advisers, indeed, 
but it was not obligatory on him to 
take their advice. The regent reversal 
of a portion of the finding of the Court- 
martial on the loss of the Vanguard was 
far from satisfactory to the Service, 
and certainly caused a great deal of 
surprise among all classes of the coun- 
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try. He believed that all the. naval 
officers who had spoken in the de- 
bate on the subject had found fault 
with the mode in which the First Lord 
had dealt with the finding of the Court- 
martial. Was it right that a civilian 
should set up his opinion against that 
of distinguished officers such as those 
who sat on that Court-martial? No 
doubt, on such an occasion, the First 
Lord would consult the Naval Advisers 
of his Board; but were they as com- 
petent to form an opinion as those who 
sat on the Court-martial and heard all 
the evidence? He would go further, 
and say, that in his opinion a civilian 
was not the best judge of what was due 
to the personal and professional honour 
of officers of the Navy. In the case 
of the Army, a distinguished mili- 
tary officer was at the head of it, and 
he did not see any reason why a dis- 
tinguished naval officer should not be 
placed at the head of the Navy. For 
these reasons, he had great pleasure in 
seconding the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the practice of 
placing at the head of the Admiralty civilians, 
who from their antecedents cannot be conversant 
with the business of that Department, is detri- 
mental to the interests of the service,”’—(Mr. 
Bentinck,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. DISRAELTI: Sir, several Mo- 
tions of a similar character have been 
brought forward before by the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk, and now 
he calls upon the House to declare— 

‘That the practice of placing at the head of 
the Admiralty civilians, who from their ante- 
cedents cannot be conversant with the busi- 
ness of that Department, is detrimental to the 
interests of the Service.”’ 


Now, when a Motion is brought for- 
ward of this character, and when we 
are called upon to declare what the 
Motion asserts it is exceedingly de- 
sirable that the House should, before 
they decide, obtain, as far as they can, 
an accurate idea of what the busi- 
ness of that Department is which the 
civilian First Lord of the Admiralty 
is called on to perform. Now, at the 
Admiralty there is a programme of 
duties apportioned to the different 
Members of the Board, and among 
them there is what is called a table of 
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duties to be performed by the First 
Lord. I will read that table to the 
House. In that table the following 
duties are allotted to the First Lord :— 
First, he has the general direction and 
supervision of the Department; second, 
he has to attend to all political questions ; 
third, to promotions ; fourth, to honours ; 
fifth, to civil appointments ; sixth, to the 
conservancy of the River Mersey; and, 
seventh, to appointments to naval com- 
mands. Now the House will at once 
see that, so far as that table of duties is 
concerned, the civilian First Lord of the 
Admiralty is called upon to fulfil no 
duties which an experienced statesman 
ought not to be perfectly prepared to 
perform. As, however, the business has 
increased and time advanced, that table 
of duties, though still in record at the 
Admiralty, is not a sufficiently complete 
and full one of those which the civilian 
First Lord of the Admiralty is called on 
to perform ; and I think we may add to 
it the following duties :—He is directly 
responsible to Parliament for the ex- 
penditure of £10,000,000 or £12,000,000 
of the public money. In him is centred 
all naval, political, and civil questions 
generally. He is responsible for the dis- 
position of the Fleets abroad, and for all 
political complications where the Navy 
is concerned. He is answerable for the 
entire Dockyard management, involving 
the employment of from 15,000 to 20,000 
men, and for seeing that the money 
voted annually is economically and pro- 
perly administered. The financial policy 
of the Board is under his exclusive con- 
trol. In addition to these duties, all 
new works, questions of pay—naval and 
civilian—training ships, Reserves, stores, 
and numerous other matters are directly 
under his management. I think the 
original table of duties, with those 
which I have now enumerated, will 
give the House a complete account of 
the duties which have to be performed 
by a civilian First Lord, and I ask the 
House to consider whether there is any- 
thing in the items which I have men- 
tioned which a man who has been long 
in either House of Parliament, whose 
life has been devoted to the study of 
public questions, and who is not only by 
courtesy, but in reality entitled to be 
styled a statesman—I ask whether there 
are any of those duties which such a 
man is not able adequately to discharge ? 
Well, there are other duties unquestion- 
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ably which have to be performed at the 
Admiralty. There are the purely naval 
questions, such as the construction and 
building of ships, their armour, guns, 
and the innumerable technicalities at- 
taching to naval architecture and naval 
warfare. Besides these there are the 
appointments to naval commands, and 
the delicate and important question of 
promotions. These are questions for 
the settlement of which it may truly be 
said that a civilian competent to form an 
opinion on public affairs—a man, gene- 
rally speaking, of great ability and con- 
siderable political experience—might not 
be found inadequate. On these points, 
however, the First Lord is not asked to 
take the initiative, but, being advised 
by the Naval Members of the Board, he 
sifts the pros and cons, and decides as 
he deems best for the Service. Although 
he certainly possesses a supreme com- 
mand—and without that the adminis- 
tration of such a Board would soon be 
anarchy—yet, practically, the decision 
of professional questions is left to 
the Naval Lords. It is, therefore, I 
think, advisable that in considering 
this question the House should have a 
clear, though a general, idea of the 
duties which the civilian First Lord of 
the Admiralty, whose employment is 
said to be detrimental to the interests of 
the nation, is called on to perform. The 
gist of the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk is, that in the office 
of First Lord there is a combination of 
responsibilities, or rather, I think he 
said a knowledge combined with igno- 
rance of the subject, which comes to 
pretty much the same thing. I have 
heard the hon. Member speak upon this 
subject before, and not only once. I 
remember that nearly 20 years ago he 
seconded Sir Charles Napier, who 
brought forward a Motion on the un- 
satisfactory state of the Navy; and it is 
only justice to him to say that from the 
first he has been thoroughly consistent 
in his views upon this matter. The 
object of Sir Charles Napier was to 
prove that the Navy was going to ruin, 
and that that lamentable state of affairs 
was to be attributed to the fact that the 
Chief of the Admiralty was a civilian. 
Unfortunately, it came out on that dis- 
cussion, as 1 well remember, that Sir 
Charles Napier had solicited a post of 
Lord at the Admiralty from the civilian 
Chief of the then existing Board; and 
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though that fact might in some degree 
affect the arguments of the gallant Ad- 
miral, it did not affect that of the hon. 
Member for East Norfolk, who seconded 
him, and who now adheres to the posi- 
tion he has always taken. His two ob- 
jections to the present system are that it 
is attended by too frequent changes, and 
that there is too much of a jobbing pro- 
pensity in such a Board of Administra- 
tion. With regard to changes which 
occur in the Board of Admiralty, which 
is a Parliamentary Board, we must re- 
member that if you are to have a strictly 
professional Board, the tendency to 
change would rather be increased. Gene- 
rally speaking, the Board of Admiralty 
is disturbed now only on the occurrence 
of a-change in the Ministry; but if you 
are to have exclusively Naval Members 
it would be altered, not by change of 
Ministry but by change of service, be- 
cause its members naturally look to the 
preferments to which they have a right 
to succeed. With regard to the jobbing 
propensities of the Board, I would re- 
call what was said by Sir Sidney Dacres 
in his evidence before a Committee in 
1871. 


“ Admiral Sir Sidney Dacres was asked by the 
Duke of Somerset, ‘ Is the recent Order in Coun- 
cil which prevents Admirals employed on the 
Board of Admiralty from counting their services 
at the Admiralty as sea time calculated to inter- 
fere with the future efficiency of the Board of 
Admiralty ? He replied, ‘ No, I do not think so. 
T think that the fact of officers remaining long 
at the Admiralty destroys their usefulness as sea 
officers.’ ”” 


If that is a sound opinion—the authority 
is great, and it seems to have been ac- 
cepted by the Committee—it destroys 
the argument of the hon. Member based 
onthe objection that the present arrange- 
ment leads to constant changes. As to 
the jobbing propensities of these Par- 
liamentary Boards, I would cite the 
opinion of Sir James Graham, Sir John 
Barrow, Sir Charles Wood, and, still 
later, Admiral Lord John Hay, who 
agree in substance that civilians are 
much less likely to be prejudiced in 
making appointments than naval officers 
would be. I will read the opinion of 
Lord John Hay, which is the most 
recent one, and many of us know him, 
for he was long a Member of this House. 
He said— 

“T think that with reference to the question 
of promotion and patronage, and all that, it is 
absolutely necessary it should not be in the 
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hands of naval men; not that they aré not as 
honest and conscientious as everybody else is, 
but simply because their views with regard to 
promotion and patronage all run in ves: 
they are too much influenced (although insen- 
sibly) by people whom they have known upon 
particular stations, and by their followers. I 
think that they are not so well fitted for dis- 
pensing the patronage as a statesman and a 
ci ‘$i 


These remarks apply appositely to the 
two great objections which are always 
urged against the present system by the 
hon. Gentleman. His chief argument 
is that there is a combination of respon- 
sibility and ignorance, and the conse- 
quence of that is the occurrence of naval 
disasters ; and he adduces two cases in 
proof, one of which is that of the Me- 
gera. I put it to any hon. Gentleman 
on the other side who heard that case as 
stated by the hon. Gentleman, whether 
it had really anything to do with the 
question of the Chief of our Naval Ad- 
ministration being a professional man 
or a civilian. If it means anything, it 
means, so far as the case goes, that there 
was false economy at work, and that, I 
imagine, may occur with a naval Chief 
as well as a civilian Chief, for economy 
depends upon a greater power than any 
Board of Admiralty. Then the hon. 
Member brought forward the case of the 
Vanguard, and he considered that all 
the accidents that led to the disastrous 
loss of that vessel were due to a civilian 
being at the head of the Admiralty. If 
he had said it had resulted from a 
civilian being at the head of the Squad- 
ron I could have understood the argu- 
ment, and I think it probable that things 
would have been as well managed as 
they were by the professional officers. 
I really think the two instances brought 
forward are not such as ought to lead us 
to adopt his Resolution. The hon. Mem- 
ber rested his arguments mainly upon 
the authority of Sir George Cockburn, 
whom I remember in this House; he 
was a most gallant officer and a man of 
stern and severe character, and I ac- 
knowledge the weight of his authority. 
I believe that during his 17 years’ naval 
administration he had pretty well his 
own way, and therefore he was hardly 
the witness I should have thought would 
have been brought forward against the 
present system, because it was very well 
known—certainly while Lord Melbourne 
was First Lord of the Treasury—Sir 
George Cockburn exercised a preponde- 
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rant power, and the generally satis- 
factory state of the British Fleet during 
that period was attributed by the country 
mainly to the character and influence of 
Sir George Cockburn. In the latter 
part of his life he became, as we are all 
accustomed to become, too critical ; when 
he was no longer in office he probably 
thought affairs were not managed as 
well as they were during his 17 years’ 
tenure of office, and he left a legacy to 
his countrymen, from which the hon. 
Member has quoted profusely this even- 
ing. The Duke of Somerset has been 
quoted more than once. He is a mem- 
ber of the Liberal Party; he is a states- 
man who is much respected on both 
sides of the House. He is a man whose 
capacity is always at the service of 
the country, and at this moment he is 
engaged upon business of grave import- 
ance. He was, although a civilian, a 
most able First Lord of the Admiralty 
for six years. He was examined before 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1861, and in his examina- 
tion by the Chairman these questions 
and answers occur— 


“T wish to know whether your Grace thinks 
that any difference would arise if the First Lord 
were a professional man, instead of, as hitherto 
has been the case, a civilian ?—I think there 
would be some advantages and some disadvan- 
tages from that. The first question is, whether 
the First Lord of the Admiralty is to be a Mi- 
nister or not. I do not think that, with a Repre- 
sentative Government in the country, you could 
go on without having the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty a Cabinet Minister. I consider that that 
would be found to be necessary; and if you are 
to have the First Lord a Cabinet Minister, it 
will not often happen that no officer will be found 
in the Navy in that position in Parliament to be 
made a Cabinet Minister. That isthe first diffi- 
culty that I see in what the hon. Member seems 
to point at—namely, having the First Lord es- 
sentially a naval man. 

“ Has your Grace formed any opinior. as to 
any advantage which might be derived by such 
a change as having a naval person for the First 
Lord ?—I think it an impossible condition. If 
Parliament is to manage and control the Navy 
affairs, and the Admiralty is to be represented in 
Parliament, I think it would be an impossible 
condition to make it essential to have a naval 
man at the head. I observe that even in France, 
where they have not that same necessity, they 
do not put a naval man at the head of the Ad- 
miralty. At the present,moment they have a 
civilian; and in years back there have been 
more civilians than naval men as Ministers of 
Marine in France. 

“T think I rightly understood your Grace’s 
opinion as expressed on a former day, turning 
to a different subject, to be rather against than 
in favour of an idea which prevails in some 
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quarters, that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
ought to be a naval officer ?—I do not think that 
there is any reason against a naval officer if the 
naval officer is in a position to be First Lord of 
the Admiralty. But, as far as we know from 
history, naval officers have not been very suc- 
c First Lords; and it has had this effect— 
it has not tended so much to bring naval know- 
ledge to the Admiralty, but it has tended to carry 
politics into the Navy, and if we were to refer 
to past times, we should see that when naval 
officers were at the head of the Admiralty, there 
was a question of even whether an officer of 
opposite politics could safely take the command 
of a fleet. Therefore, it will be seen that Naval 
First Lords were not successful in administering 
the affairs of the Na I think if I were to go 
through the periods of Lord Keppel, Lord Howe, 
or Lord St. Vincent, they are not successful ex- 
amples of Naval First Lords of the Admiralty, 
es they are the last examples that we have 
had.” 


There has been one since the Com- 
mittee—the Duke of Northumberland 
—but his period of Administration was 
brief. Then we have the evidence of 
Sir James Graham, a Member of the 
Liberal Party, who is also recognized by 
both sides of the House, I believe, as 
a successful First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. He was supposed to combine 
great efficiency in the Service with ad- 
mirable financial reforms. He was four 
years at the Admiralty, and, as we all 
know, was one of the most experienced 
men who have ever taken part in public 
affairs. On this subject—I do not know 
whether it was before the same Com- 
mittee, but it was, at all events, before 
a very modern Committee—he was 
asked— 


“May I ask your view with reference to the 
opinion held by a great number of individuals 
as to the office of First Lord being held by a 
naval officer ?—At my present age, and in my 
present state, I am a dispassionate spectator. I 
have no interest whatever in that question per- 
sonally, but I have some experience, and I am 
strongly of opinion that while our Government 
is Parliamentary, it is greatly in favour 
both of the Service and of the State that a 
civilian should be at the head of the Board of 
Admiralty. 

“Would you hold that opinion as strongly if 
the office was entirely divested of any political 
bearing ?—Under our Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, I cannot conceive it to be divested of poli- 
tical bearing. Next to the Army, and almost 
equal to the Army, the expenditure of the Navy 
is the largest branch of the annual outlay of the 
State submitted to Parliament in annual Esti- 
mates; and my strong opinion is that the House of 
Commons, being now the great centre of power 

I wish to speak respectfully of the House of 
eers, and should be very sorry that Peers were 
held disqualified from being First Lords of the 
Admiralty), on the whole, it is desirable that the 
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First Lord should be a Member of the House of 
Commons, and a man who, by Parliamentary 
experience and Parliamentary training, has fitted 
himself for high office, or is supposed to be fitted 
for high office.” 


Mr. Austin Bruce, a Member of the 
Committee, who now sits in the other 
House as Lord Aberdare, then addressed 
Sir James Graham — 


“You have expressed a decided opinion in 
favour of a civilian First Lord, rather than a 
professional First Lord. Does that objection to 
a professional First Lord arise from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a man of adequate Parlia- 
mentary weight and capacity, and of securing 
for him a seat in the House of Commons ?—No, 
it rests on more general grounds. Certainly, as 
the question conveys, there isa great difficulty in 
finding a naval officer, however eminent in his 
own profession, consistently with Parliamentary 
government, capable of performing adequately 
the political functions; and, looking at the 
matter historically, I see that all the most success- 
ful naval administrations have been the adminis- 
trations of civilians, and, speaking generally, the 
most unfortunate and the worst have been those 
of Naval First Lords. 

“The Administration of Lord Chatham was 
perhaps the most successful Administration in 
English history. You recollect that Lord Anson 
was his First Lord of the Admiralty ?>—Yes. 

“Was Lord Anson’s administration a failure ? 
—I cannot answer particularly with respect to 
Lord Anson’s administration; but, coming a 
little nearer, I have strong historical evidence of 
the greatest evils arising from a Naval First 
Lord, and his professional prejudices. I would 
illustrate it by the case of Lord Keppel in 1782. 
There is this remarkable fact, that Lord Keppel 
had serious quarrels and misunderstandings with 
Lord Rodney; and Lord Keppel, being First 
Lord, recalled Lord Rodney from the command 
in the West Indies in a manner the most sum- 
mary and the least considerate that can well be 
imagined. The historical statement will be 
found in the seventh volume of Lord Mahon’s 
History. It so happened that the order for his 
recall from the West Indies crossed the despatch 
bearing Lord Rodney’s account of his great vic- 
tory of the 12th of April, and it was by mere 
accident that Lord Rodney was not recalled on 
the eve of the battle of the 12th of April.” 


I do not know whether the House will 
bear any further recollections of this 
kind, but it is important that we should 
decide this question by the authority of 
the most eminent men we have produced.. 
In the evidence of Sir James Graham we 
have the opinions of an able statesman, 
entirely free from passion or interest. 
He was asked further— 


“Besides Lord Keppel and Lord Anson, who 
have been mentioned, there have been the ad- 
ministrations of Lord Howe and Lord St. Vin- 
cent. What is your opinion of the administra- 
tion of Lord St. Vincent as First Lord ?—I 
regard Lord St. Vincent as one of the greatest 
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of our naval heroes, and, on his own element, 
almost unrivalled in history. I have read the 
debates when Lord St. Vincent was First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in which Mr. Pitt, after the 
Peace of Amiens, discussing the naval prepara- 
tions and the defences generally of this country, 
made a Motion for inquiry, which Mr. Fox sup- 
ported ; and I find that by almost universal con- 
sent at that time Lord St. Vincent's naval 
administration at the Admiralty was condemned, 
he being certainly, on his own element, one of 
the greatest of naval commanders.” 


Thus, when Lord St. Vincent was First 
Lord, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox agreed—in 
what? In condemning the administra- 
tion of the Navy by a naval officer. The 
evidence continues— 


“ Then the popular motion that Lord St. Vin- 
cent’s administration laid the foundation, to a 
great extent, for the triumphs of Lord Nelson, 
you conceive to be fallacious?—I should cer- 
tainly say it was not Lord St. Vincent’s naval 
administration that led to Lord Nelson’s triumphs 
in 1805. Lord St. Vincent was not then at the 
Board of Admiralty, though it does so happen that 
a naval officer was at the head of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, a man of very inferior naval reputation 
to Lord St. Vincent—I mean Lord Barham. Lord 
Brougham, who was a young man then, and may 
be said to have been a contemporary of Lord 
St. Vincent, states ‘that Lord St. Vincent and 
Lord Eldon were the only two eminent states- 
men in the Administration of Mr. Addington ;’ 
and he adds that ‘ while he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty he laid the foundation of a system of 
economical administration, which has since been 
extended from the Navy to all Departments of 
the State.’ I need not ask you whether you 
share the opinion of Lord Broughamas to the effi- 
ciency of Lord St. Vincent’s administration ?— 
No; I do not share Lord Brougham’s opinion 
in the smallest degree upon that point. Is there 
not a great deal in the career of an eminent 
naval officer which naturally prepares him to 
take a useful political part in the Cabinet? 
Being much employed in negotiation, and large 
discretionary powers being constantly vested in 
him, he must necessarily acquire a familiarity 
with great political questions. Would not all 
those points be of great importance in preparing 
him, in addition to the professional and admin- 
istrative knowledge which he must necessarily 
have, to play an important part in the Govern- 
ment of the country ?—If you find that happy 
combination, I would certainly say it would be 
so; but I do not admit that the professional 
training and habits of the most distinguished 
officers lead to that combination. They have 
great opportunities, at any rate, of exercising 
their judgment in matters of great political im- 
portance ?—I do not think they have the oppor- 
tunity of exercising much judgment from their 
being instruments acting under orders that have 
been issued ; but, with regard to negotiations, 
they constantly exercise a wide discretion. It 
is a great characteristic of the profession that 
they are subject to rigid command, and that 
their obedience is implicit. They are the very 
best instruments of Government which can be 
found, but their habits are obedience and reli- 
ance on authority.” 


Mr, Disraeli 
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I have now laid before the House the 
evidence of Sir James Graham—reports 
of this kind are only too easily forgotten, 
though they should be of perennial in- 
terest—and I think it is not difficult to 
trace his character in all his observations. 
Coming to the evidence of the late Lord 
Northbrook, then Sir Francis Baring, on 
this subject, I find he says very properly 
that he should be sorry to see the Crown 
limited in its choice, and I think all of 
us must agree with him in that. I am 
not at all to be understood as contending 
that a naval officer should not be made 
First Lord of the Admiralty if he has the 
necessary qualities for the office. As the 
matter at present stands, the Crown has 
the power of appointing either a naval 
officer or a civilian. Sir Francis Baring 
says— 

“The difficulty with regard to appointing a 
naval man is the selection of a fit person ; look- 
ing at the age of those who are high in the 
naval service, and the importance of having a 
person responsible to Parliament in whom Par- 
liament has confidence, I think there is a great 
difficulty in selecting a naval man; but I am 
not at all prepared to say that a naval man 
may not be found who would make a very good 
First Lord, and, if so, I do not know that there 
are not some advantages in having a naval man; 
as to whether a naval man would make a good 
First Lord, I cannot give an opinion; but I 
remember the opinion of a much better judge 
than I am—namely, Lord St. Vincent. Lord 
St. Vincent was himself First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and there is in Mr. Tucker’s work a 
letter published of Lord St. Vincent’s, in which 
he announces to Lord Keith his appointment of 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He first announces 
to Lord Keith that he is appointed; he then 
says—‘ How-I shall succeed remains to be 
proved; I have known many a good Admiral 
make a wretched First Lord of the Admiralty.’ 
That is Lord St. Vincent’s opinion; and when 
you look back upon the names of naval men 
who were First Lords of the Admiralty, it is 
remarkable. There were Lord Howe, Lord 
Keppel, Lord Hawke, Lord Anson, and Sir 
Charles Saunders. I think those must have 
been the naval Lords from the beginning of 
the reign of George III., whom he must have 
alluded to.” 


Again, Sir Charles Wood, now Viscount 
Halifax, who was First Lord for three 
years, being asked whether he consi- 
dered that the First Lord had better be 
a civilian than a naval man, said— 


“My opinion is that, upon the whole, without 
excluding a naval man, it is better that he should 
be a civilian. He must be a Member of the 
Cabinet ; and the choice, of course, of men of 
business is greater among the whole class of 
civilians than among the limited class of naval 
officers; and I think that, upon the whole, he 
is more likely to exercise an impartial judgment, 
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so far as relates to the question to which I 
understand you refer—namely, the promotion 
and appointment of officers.” 

Now I have read to the House the 
evidence of three distinguished civilians 
who were First Lords — Sir James 
Graham, Lord Northbrook, and Viscount 
Halifax. I cannot venture to go at 
any length into the evidence which I 
have before me from the Naval First 
Lord, or, rather, the Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty. There is, however, one piece 
of evidence by Sir Maurice Berkeley 
which I must read. He says— 


“TI am quite aware that civilians who have 
filled the office of First Lord of the Admiralty 
are men who are trained to Parliamentary prac- 
tice, and are always Cabinet Ministers, as they 
ought to be; and if you could find me an Ad- 
miral who, as well as being at the head of his 
profession, and being a man who is looked up 
to by the profession, has great administrative 
powers, and who is in the Cabinet, I should 
prefer him; but unless you can combine all 
those qualities in an Admiral I do not think it 
desirable for him to be First Lord.” 


That is the opinion of a distinguished 
officer. I should now like to read the 
opinion of a man who was Under Se- 
cretary and Secretary to the Admiralty 
for 40 years; a man of unrivalled ex- 
perience, the late Sir John Barrow, who 
recorded his opinion in the Life of Lord 
Howe. He says— 


“Naval officers in general would naturally 
enough ask, Who is the description of person 
most likely and best qualified to do justice to 
those who have had the labouring oar in fight- 
ing the battles of the country, in the issue of 
which is involved all that we hold dear? And 
the answer would naturally be, ‘a Naval First 
Lord ;’ and yet they will find that on taking a 
retrospect many bitter complaints have been 
made from their own corps against a purely 
naval administration, on the score of partiality. 
How, indeed, can it be expected that a profes- 
sional man should be able to divest himself of 
prejudice in favour of those individuals with 
whom he has associated, sometimes almost ex- 
clusively for years, in a confined and uninter- 
rupted intercourse? How can it be expected he 
should cast aside the best feelings of human 
nature and disregard those early and ancient 
friendships from the moment he takes his seat 
at the head of the Admiralty Board—that he 
should turn aside from these companions of his 
early days, who gained laurels by his side, who 
shared with him his dangers ‘of the battle and 
the breeze,’ and participated in his pleasures ? 
Such are the officers, whether most fit or not, 
who will expect to share, and who will share, 
largely in a Naval Lord’s patronage. Besides, 
the education of a seaman is not exactly such 
as is suited to fill an important place in the 
Ministerial Cabinet. The time that is taken up 
in acquiring that degree of professional skill 
and eminence of character which could alone 
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justify the appointment to such a situation al- 
most precludes the acquisition of that general 
knowledge, and of those broad and comprehen- 
sive views inseparable from the character of a 
great statesman. Take the list of admirals as 
it now stands, and let any one ask himself how 
many flag-officers there are upon it whom he 
conceives the Minister would deem qualified to 
fill the office of First Lord of the Admiralty ? 
Then, if distinguished success against the enemy 
be allowed to furnish a criterion of good manage- 
ment as it regards good ships and good officers, 
it will be found that the proudest triumphs, the 
most brilliant victories, have been achieved by 
fleets and squadrons prepared and distributed 
under the direction and management of lands- 
men as First Lords. Thus the battle of Rodney 
with Don Juan de Langara, and his splendid 
victory of the 12th of April, 1782; the defeat 
of the French fleet on the Ist of June, 1794; 
the victories of Cape St. Vincent and of Cam- 
perdown in 1797; of the Nile in 1798; the 
battle of Copenhagen in 1801; and the total 
defeat of the combined fleets of France and 
Spain before Trafalgar, were all obtained by 
fleets prepared and commanded by officers ap- 
pointed by First Lords who were landsmen. 
Though Lord St. Vincent actually sat at the 
Board when the battle of Copenhagen was 
fought, the preparations were made under Lord 
Spencer’s superintendence. It was also a Naval 
Lord who presided on the 12th of April, 1782, 
yet the arrangements and disposition were ac- 
tually made by his able predecessor, Lord Sand- 
wich. It was on this occasion that Lord North, 
addressing himself to the new Ministry in the 
House of Commons, observed—‘ It is true you 
have triumphed, but you fought with Philip’s 
troops.’ It must be admitted, however, that 
without the assistance of two or three able, 
honest, and judicious naval coadjutors no lands- 
man, whatever his talents might be, could at- 
tempt to carry on the numerous duties of this 
important office. On the other hand, a naval 
First Lord may not always be disposed to seek 
for such assistance.” 


That is the opinion of Sir John Barrow, 
written towards the end of his life, after 
mature thought and under a due sense 
of his professional responsibility. I 
cannot help thinking that this evidence 
which I have placed before the House 
will make them hesitate before adopting 
the Motion of the hon. Geatleman the 
Member for West Norfolk, which I con- 
fess, and I have always admitted, is of 
a very plausible character. I will not 
trouble the House with many more ex- 
tracts; but there is a modern one, from 
the evidence of Lord John Hay, in 1871, 
which I wish to read to the House. He 
is asked if he thought there would be 
any advantage in the First Lord being 
a naval man, and he says— 

“Certainly not; I have hardly ever seen a 
Naval Lord whom I thought fit to be the First 
Lord of the Admiralty; but I think we sailors 
should always like to have a statesman of great 
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weight and authority and a ener in the 
country, representing us in Parliament ; I think 
that we should go rather to the wall if we had 
no man of that sort, whereas we at present hold 
our own very well.” 

That is the opinion of Lord John Hay. 
You are asked, and not for the first time, 
to terminate this system; but I have 
adduced evidence which must weigh 
heavily with every impartial mind. The 
evidence is contributed by statesmen who 
have been connected with the Liberal 
Party chiefly—men like Graham, Hali- 
fax, and Northbrook, with whom we 
were proud to mingle in political life. 
I have also placed before you the testi- 
mony of Mr. Secretary Barrow, a man 
of high consideration, and whose judg- 
ment must carry great weight. But 
beyond all this, look to the practical 
results of the present system. The hon. 
Gentleman who brought forward this 
Motion, I believe, stated that our disas- 
ters might be attributed to having civi- 
lians at the head of the Administration, 
and that all our glories, our chief glories, 
were owing to administrations presided 
over by professional men. But the con- 
trary is really the fact. From 1782, 
from the days of Rodney to the Peace 
—from 1782, that battle when the line 
was first broken, to the great day of 
Trafalgar—the whole series of glorious 
victories were achieved under naval ad- 
ministrations headed by civilians—by 
Sandwich, Spencer, and Melville. It 
appears to me we should be taking a 
rash step if we adopted the Resolution 
of the hon. Gentleman, and therefore I 
give it my opposition. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 261 ; Noes 
18: Majority 243. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN IRON-CLAD 
NAVIES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. E. J. REED, in rising to call 
attention to the number and condition 
of our Iron-clad Ships and to the 
strength of certain Foreign Iron-clad 
Navies, said, the standard by which they 
must judge the strength of the Navy was 
a relative, not an abstract one. No doubt 
it was somewhat invidious, for political 
reasons, to be continually referring to 
the strength or weakness of foreign 
Navies, and recently Ministers had 
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avoided that. But there was no reason 
why he, a private Member, should not 
place before the House the information 
which he happened to possess about 
foreign Navies. Our strength in respect 
of unarmoured ships was of small impor- 
tance in comparison with our stoongth in 
armoured ships, for we could quickly 
remedy defects in the former, but not in 
the latter. His present object was not 
to advocate anything like sudden or 
extravagant expenditure. Indeed, his 
object was an economical one, for he did 
not sympathize with those hon. Gentle- 
men who always regarded a reduction of 
expenditure as being synonymous with 
economy. He was in favour of the true 
economy which made the normal reason- 
able and proper expenditure equal to the 
occasions which might be fairly expected 
to arise. This had not been the case of 
late years. We had experience to guide 
us in this respect. In 1870 war was de- 
clared by France against Germany, and 
Her Majesty’s Government did not say 
the Navy was sufficient, but hastily asked 
for an additional expenditure of £400,000 
on the Navy, and laid down four ships 
—the Cyclops, the Hecate, Gorgon, and 
the Hydra. Being the designer of those 
vessels, he did not wish to disparage 
them ; but he might mention that the 
design was prepared for a colonial Go- 
vernment and for a colonial purpose, and 
that the ships were not such as the Go- 
vernment of England would have sanc- 
tioned if they had not been ordered in 
the urgency of probable war. It hap- 
pened that the war was at an end before 
we got even one of those vessels, and, con- 
sequently, that expenditure was useless 
for its purpose, and had given us four 
ships which we should not have built for 
English purposes under more deliberate 
circumstances. Any one who called 
attention to the state of the Navy was 
sure to be accused of creating a panic. 
Of late years, however, the grounds of 
the necessity for our expenditure had not 
been laid before us, and there was a 
tendency to glide into a purely artificial 
expenditure. It was, therefore, desirable 
that an independent Member should oc- 
casionally direct attention to our actual 
position. First of all, he would make a 
few remarks on iron-clad ships them- 
selves, for some people asked whether it 
were wise to continue expending money 
on iron-clad ships, instead of constructing 
unarmoured rams and unarmoured tor- 
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pedo vessels. Now, in his opinion, un- 
armoured rams and torpedoes could not 
possibly carry out the naval service of 
the country. Such rams and torpedo 
vessels could only attack ships, and were 
unfit for the general purposes of the 
British Navy. What was the last im- 

ortant duty which the iron-clad fleet of 

ngland was called upon to perform? 
It was the removal from under the guns 
of Cartagena of the two Spanish iron- 
clads by Admiral Sir Hastings Yelverton. 
Those vessels had to be withdrawn from 
under batteries offering the most favour- 
able position for attacking ships and 
armed with powerful ordnance. He 
would ask the House to consider whether 
an admiral in command of unarmoured 
torpedo boats could have attempted the 
operation he had described? The Spanish 
forts would have been able to destroy 
any unarmoured ships which had entered 
the harbour, even though those ships 
had, in the first place, destroyed the 
vessels of the insurrectionists—a very 
improbable event in view of the fact that 
the harbour was surrounded on all sides 
by forts armed with heavy guns. He 
thereforeasked the House toconsider very 
carefully before superseding iron-clads in 
the British Navy by vessels marked by so 
absolute a degree of inefficiency as was 
possessed by many of the ships to which 
reference had been made. For many 
years past the principal services which 
the British Navy had been called upon 
to perform had been executed against 
land forts and ports and harbours—a 
kind of service which could not possibly 
be performed in a satisfactory manner 
by unarmoured vessels. It was perfectly 
true that armour-clad ships cost large 
sums of money, and it could not but 
startle the country when an event oc- 
curred like the sinking of the Vanguard 
by her sister ship in an accidental colli- 
sion. The loss of that ship was not, how- 
ever, due to any intrinsic weakness in her 
construction, but to neglect of an obvious 
duty on the part of some one to close 
the compartments between the engine 
and boiler rooms. The officer who ought 
instantly to have closed these compart- 
ments, instead of doing so, applied him- 
self to other duties, one of which was 
going on deck and imparting to the 
captain his conviction that the ship was 
sinking. The loss of the Vanguard, 
therefore, did not influence his belief 
that the ships of the Navy must be so 
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armour-plated and so armed as to fit 
them alike for fighting at sea and acting 
on the offensive against land forts. 
There had grown up a habit in some 
quarters of slighting the importance of 
England having iron-clad ships in dis- 
tant parts of the world. It was urged 
by some persons that, in reference to the 
matter, regard should be had to Euro- 
ery operations only; but this view he 

eld to be based on great and grievous 
error. For some time past England had 
had iron-clad flag-ships on the China, 
North American, and Pacific stations, 
and he did not think any one would be 
found bold enough to say that the cir- 
cumstances of foreign countries were 
such as to diminish the demand for the 
presence of British iron-clads in distant 
waters. He would not refer to the 
Suez Canal further than to express his 
opinion that it would be necessary for 
England to station iron-clads at either » 
end of the Canal in case of either war or 
the rumour of war in that part of the 
world. The fact of England purchasing 
or neglecting to purchase an interest in 
the undertaking would not, in his view 
of the case, affect this necessity in the 
slightest degree. Foreign countries all 
over the world were building iron-clads 
at the very time we were urged to cease 
doing so. Even the Chinese and Japan- 
ese Governments were having iron-clad 
ships built in England and Scotland at 
the present moment. Vessels of the 
kind were already possessed by the Bra- 
zilian, Chilian, and Peruvian Govern- 
ments, and the Argentine Republic on 
the coast of South America; and the 
United States Government had a con- 
siderable number of powerful armour- 
plated ships for the defence of her coast 
and ports, which, though not exactly 
sea-going vessels, could yet make con- 
siderable coast passages. In view of 
the existence of these vessels it would 
be unreasonable to say that the demand 
for the use of additional ironclads abroad 
was likely to diminish rather than in- 
crease. He had gone carefully into the 
question of the amount of money ex- 
pended during the last 18 years on the 
Navy, and he found that, although 
£200,000,000 had been so disbursed, 
not more than £18,000,000 had been 
expended in the building and first equip- 
ment of iron-clad ships. This statement 
might be doubted, and he would, there- 
fore, mention, in illustration and further- 
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ance of his view, that of the 16,000 
workmen for whom it was proposed to 
provide in the Estimates for the current 
year, not more than 3,000 were to be 
employed upon the construction of iron- 
clad ships. He could not add anything 
about another part of our expenditure 
for the coming year, as there had fallen 
out of the Estimates for the last year or 
two a piece of information which was 
very valuable, and which he hoped they 
would have in future—namely, the 
division of contracts between iron-clad 
ships and unarmoured vessels. He now 
came to the relative position of this 
country and other nations with respect 
to iron-clads. He would throw out of con- 
sideration all wooden vessels covered with 
armour-plates, for this reason—that the 
greater part of them had been placed by 
the Admiralty on the list of ships which 
were not fit for sea-going purposes, and 
most of the remainder were known to be 
fargoneintodecay. Hewould not exclude 
all the wooden iron-clads of other coun- 
tries, although he did the purely wooden 
ships, because some people believed in 
wood still. The French, for instance, 
had recently built wooden iron-clads, and 
it would be unreasonable tothrow out new 
shipsmerely because they were wooden— 
his objection being to ships which were 
decaying or decayed. There were, as 
far as he was aware, two classes of 
vessels of ours which did not exist in any 
foreign Navy, the first a very curious 
class—one in which the armour was 
extended fore and aft all over the gun 
battery, but fell short at the water line, so 
that an enemy could riddle them at either 
end below the water line, and render 
them useless. Two vessels only of that 
class were constructed—the Hector and 
the Valiant—and these he would also 
leave out. They were among the 
earliest of our armoured vessels, but they 
had that very bad feature, and he did 
not believe in them, nor did he believe 
that any Board of Admiralty would send 
them into line in case of war, except 
when very hardly pressed. He threw 
out, also, the Defence and Resistance. 
Their batteries were small in propor- 
tion to their size. They could not 
be regarded as fit to work among 
armoured vessels, and he was not 
aware that any ship like these was to be 
found in any foreign Navy. Then, again, 
he would leave out another class— 
namely, long ships. They had five 
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vessels of what he might call preter- 
natural length—the Warrior, the Black 
Prince, the Minotaur, the Agincourt, and 
the Northumberland. He could not under- 
stand how any one could have made 
such ships of war, unless, indeed, for 
chasing purposes—for speed only. He 
threw them out because he believed 
they would become an easy prey to a 
powerful enemy. They were, however, 
valuable vessels for the purposes he had 
indicated, and if a part of their armour 
were removed, which might be easily 
effected without interfering with their 
speed, they would be still more valuable. 
That brought the number down to 12 
vessels, and these he considered as ex- 
tremely powerful vessels, although he 
had been reproached for including 
second-class iron-clads in his list. The 
12 were the five of the Audacious and 
Swiftsure class, and the Hercules, Sultan, 
Bellerophon, Monarch, Penelope, Devasta- 
tion, and Thunderer ; and he would also 
include the Alexandra, Dreadnought, and 
Shannon, which would be ready for sea 
early next year, and this he did to avoid, 
if possible, all cavil and question in refe- 
rence to his figures. He would, of 
course, also take such ships into view in 
the case of other countries. Well, those 
15 ships gave a total displacement ton- 
nage of 113,500 tons, and an aggregate 
horse power of 91,300. A great deal 
had been said of their expenditure on 
iron-clads, and they were often told that 
they spent so much on the Navy in com- 
parison with other nations, but what 
was the fact? He found that the grand 
total of English iron-clad displacement 
tonnage was 317,000 tons. That was the 
tonnage of all the iron-clads that had 
been built in this country from the com- 
mencement, while the grand total of the 
displacement tonnage of all European 
iron-clads during the same time was 
697,500tons. The first thing, therefore, 
he wished the House to understand was 
that this country had not built altogether 
nearly half as many iron-clads—com- 
paring the displacement tonnage—as 
had the other European Powers. He 
had stated the tonnage of what he 
considered to be our efficient ships for 
general purposes at sea, and generally 
for the work ‘of the country. He would 
now briefly refer to one or two other 
Powers. Germany had at this moment, 
including one or two vessels which were 
nearly completed, eight sea-going iron- 
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clads. The weakest of these were not 
very strong ships, but they would bear 
in mind that he had not excluded from 
his list of English ships any iron-clad on 
account of mere weakness of armour. 
He had excluded none except where the 
armour was not extended over the whole 
water line. In addition to those vessels 
Germany had three ships with 10-inch 
armour and armed with 144-ton guns. 
Some authorities said 18-ton guns, but 
he preferred to state what he knew them 
to have when he last saw them. One of 
those ships had 18 of those guns, each 
of the others had eight, and not one of 
the German ships was armed with less 
than 9-ton guns. Two other of the ships 
had 9-inch armour, and they were armed 
with 21-ton guns. They had besides a 
small vessel, which he put down because 
she had 6-inch armour and at least a 
9-ton gun. That was all he would say 
with reference to Germany. The next 
he came to was the Turkish Navy, be- 
cause, curiously enough, Turkey, what- 
ever she might have failed to do, had not 
failed to provide a goodly array of iron- 
clads to lie in front of the Imperial 
Palace on the Bosphorus. He was not 
aware that they did much else, or were 
very successful when they tried to do 
much else; but that was not the fault of 
the ships, for they were good ships, and 
would become formidable instruments in 
the hands of another Power. He had 
shown what would have happened if we 
had had to depend upon unarmoured 
rams and torpedoes at Cartagena. The 
Eastern Question had undergone great 
changes, and the House had been told 
that England had followed in the wake 
of three Great Powers and had not stood 
alone. But if he were to vaticinate, he 
would say that we might be compelled 
to stand alone, and that if the Eastern 
Question was to give us our next trouble 
in the future, the first duty of our Navy 
might betoliealongsidethe Turkish Navy 
and to take practical possession of it. 
Could such a duty be performed by unar- 
moured rams and torpedoes? The Dar- 
danelles and the Bosphorus were strongly 
defended by batteries, against which un- 
armoured vessels would stand no chance, 
and if it ever became the duty of the 
English Navy to take possession of the 
Turkish Navy, it could only be done by 
iron-clads of the most powerful class. 
This was a list of the Turkish Navy. 
One ship had 12-inch armour and 15 
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guns, of which 12 were 18-ton guns. 
Then came four vessels of an earlier date, 
with 54-inch armour, each carrying eight 
12-ton guns, and a considerable number 
of 6}-ton guns. Those vessels were 
likely to receive a largely increased ar- 
mament. Then there were two little 
vessels, one of which he had designed 
himself, with 9-inch armour and four 
guns, all of 12 tons; and there was an- 
other vessel exactly like her, which 
Turkey had had the skill to build for 
herself. Two more vessels he included 
among sea-going vessels though his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Samuda), who had built one of 
them, might perhaps take exception to his 
so including them. Had they belonged 
to the English Navy he should not have 
done so, but for naval purposes in the 
East they were very formidable ships, 
and therefore he did not exclude them. 
They had 7-inch armour, with four 12- 
ton guns. There were next some small 
vessels, each carrying a 12-ton gun; and 
three of them had been transferred from 
Egypt to the Sultan, when he objected 
to the Khedive having armoured ships of 
his own. Another vessel, which his hon. 
Friend had also built, had been recently 
launched, carrying 12-inch armour and 
four 25-ton guns. Altogether there were 
13 ships, and the two most powerful 
of them were being repeated in this 
country; but he did not include these in 
the present calculation, as they were not 
likely to be completed within the coming 
year. The total tonnage of the Turkish 
efficient ships was 66,500 tons, with an 
indicated horse power of 50,000. He 
now came to the Navy of France, and 
here again some of the vessels were weak 
like the Penelope of our own Navy. He 
was, however, obliged to include such 
vessels, because they could not be alto- 
gether left out of the comparison. The 
French had very few finished iron ves- 
sels of war. They were believers in 
wood; they had been so from the be- 
ginning, and had paid for believing in 
it. This country also resorted to wood, 
and paid for doing so. But the French 
Government, resorting to it much more, 
had paid for it much more heavily than 
we had done, and he was quite alive to 
everything that had been said as to the 
decay and waste of the French wooden 
vessels. The oldest of the iron-clads of 
the French Navy which he considered as 
efficient was the Ocean, launched in 
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December, 1868, the Marengo; and the 
Suffren. They were 73-inch armoured 
and carried eight guns, of which four 
were guns of 21 tons. France had also 
two iron ships of a less strength—the 
Couronne, of 5-inch, and the Heroine, of 
6-inch armour—but both carrying 14-ton 
guns. She had also the Friedland, of 
73-inch armour, carrying 14-ton guns; 
the Zriomphante, Victorieuse, and Laga- 
lissonniere, of 6-inch armour and 8-ton 
guns; and the Richelieu, Colbert, and 
Trident, of 83-inch armour and 21-ton 
guns. Some of them were not com- 
pleted, but they were all likely to be 
finished during the year. Mr. Martin, 
in his Statesman’s Year Book, said— 


“ By. a Resolution of the National Assembly 
passed in the Session of 1875 large additions are 
to be made to the Navy of war, an annual credit 
of 30,000,000f., or £1,200,000, being set aside 
for the purpose, to be applied to 50 vessels, the 
construction of which is either to be finished, 
continued, or simply commenced within five 
years. Of these 50 vessels, there are to be seven 
iron-clads of the first class; five iron-clads of 
the second class; eight iron-clads for coast de- 
fence, of which five are to be of the first class 
and three of the second class; four gunboats of 
the first class; nine cruisers; four avisos; eight 
transports ; and four gunboats capable of being 
taken to pieces. The vessels which have to 
be finished in 1876 are the following :—The 
Colbert and the Trident, iron-clads of the first 
class ; the Triomphante and the Victorieuse, iron- 
clads of the second class; the Yonnerre, iron- 
clad for coast defence of the first class; the 
Lutin and the Lynx, gunboats of the first class ; 
the TZourviille, cruiser of the first class; the 
Deputit-Thouars, cruiser of the second class; 
and the four gunboats which are to be capable 
of being taken to pieces. The greater number 
of these vessels are being or will be built in the 
Government dockyards at Brest, Cherbourg, and 
Toulon.” 


The aggregate tonnage of the French 
efficient sea-going iron-clads was 84,000 
tons, with an indicated horse-power of 
55,500. He had excluded from the 
French, as from our own Navy and other 
Navies, all ships that had been ordered 
to be completed, but which would not be 
finished during the coming year. There 
were other vessels in the course of con- 
struction for France, and of these one 
was of 12-inch armour with 35-ton guns ; 
another, 15-inch and 4 guns of 21 tons; 
a third of the same character, and four 
other powerful vessels. One or two of 
them had not been actually commenced, 
but he had also included in his English 
list ships such as the Ajax and the Aga- 
memnon, in which progress would be 
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made during the coming year. He would 
go lightly over the remaining Navies, 
Russia had, or would have at the end of 
the year, five iron-clad sea-going vessels, 
The names of these ships were the Prince 
Pyarski, with 43-inch armour and 9}- 
ton guns; the Peter the Great, with 
15-inch armour and 40-ton guns ; the 
General Admiral, with 6-inch armour, 
and 124-ton guns; the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, with 6-inch armour and 12$-ton 
guns ; and the Minin, with 7-inch ar- 
mour, and 12}-ton guns. The Peter 
the Great was not yet finished, and 
progress in constructing her had been 
very much delayed by the fact that two 
ships in succession went to the bottom 
with armour plates for the Peter the 
Great on board. He was laughed at when 
he talked of the Peter the Great; but he 
reminded the House that there were two 
ships of ours which were begun before 
he left the Admiralty in 1870; and one 
of which, the Dreadnought, was only to 
be finished next July twelvemonth. We 
had, in fact, been longer in building the 
Dreadnought and the Thunderer than 
the Russians had been building the 
Peter the Great. The Russian sea-going 
armour-clad Navy, however, was hardly 
worth discussing. Exception, indeed, 
might be taken to including three of 
their ships as armour-clads at all; but 
they were all protected at the water line, 
and came within the class to which he 
was referring. Besides, as he had said, 
they were all armed with 124-ton guns, 
and would be powerful as cruisers. The 
iron-clad Navy of Italy consisted of 
eight ships, four all alike, comprising 
37,500 tons, with 30,500 horse-power. 
Besides these, Italy was building two 
very powerful ships, but he thought that 
neither of them would be finished during 
the present year. As to these ships he 
wished to say a word. Soon after he left 
office a powerful Committee was ap- 
pointed to sit upon the British Navy, 
consisting of Gentlemen who knew very 
little about the subject, and not number- 
ing among them a single shipbuilder. 
It was an unfair Committee, because, 
though consisting of able men, there 
were none who were masters of his 
work ; but he was happy to say that this 
Committee, though probably brought to- 
gether to ban his ships, really blessed 
them, and he had no fault to find with 
their Report. He was requested to go 
before the Committee, and he was asked 
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by the Chairman, Lord Dufferin, to ex- 
plain the project of a ship which he had 
designed to meet the future require- 
ments of the country. He did so, and 
his successor was afterwards examined 
to give further information about it. 
What followed was, he thought, not 
creditable to our prudence in these mat- 
ters. This Report was shown to him in 
Berlin, and it contained the description 
given by him to the Committee. This 
was many months before the Report was 
laid on the Table of the House, and the 
Department had not the courtesy to show 
him the Report. But it was, as he had 
said, shown to him in Berlin, and by the 
time he had got into Russia, it had be- 
come so cheap that he was offered a copy. 
The point to which he was coming was 
that the two Italian ships he had men- 
tioned were the consequences of this 
Report. The Chief Constructor of the 
Italian Navy and his assistants tried 
their hands upon carrying out the plan 
he had described to the Committee, which 
was intended to give great superiority to 
the first Power who turned out a vessel 
upon this model. He thought, however, 
that the persons who had adopted his 
plan did not quite understand it ; and 
he was of opinion that. these vessels, 
when completed, could never be sent into 
action with safety, for if penetrated with 
shot and shell in their unarmoured part 
above the armour deck, they would cap- 
size. This should be a caution to persons 
who undertook the construction of ships 
without sufficient information. The 
Italian vessels were the Venezia, with 
6-inch armour and 18-ton guns; the 
Principe Amadeo, with 9-inch armour and 
18-ton guns; the Palestro, with 9-inch 
armour and 18-ton guns; the Ancona, 
the Regina Maria Pia, Castelfidardo, and 
the San Martino, each with 5-inch armour 
and 12}-ton guns; and the Affondatore, 
with 5-inch armour and 12-ton guns. 
The Austrian iron-clad Navy consisted 
of the Custozsa, 9}-inch armour and 
21-ton guns; the Albrecht, 8}-inch ar- 
mour; the Kaiser, 6}-inch armour; the 
Lissa, originally a wooden vessel, with 
6}-inch armour, the Kaiser Max, the Don 
Juan, and the Prince Eugene, three ves- 
sels also originally of wood, but trans- 
formed now into iron vessels, with six 
inches of armour and 12}-ton guns. 
He had not mentioned Spain, Portugal, 
Denmark, or any of the Northern 
Powers, but confined his comparison to 
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the six Powers, France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Turkey, and Austria. The results 
were these—France had 84,000 tons of 
these ships, or would have at the end 
of the year; Germany, 53,000; Italy, 
37,500 ; Russia, 29,000 ; Turkey, 59,900; 
Austria, 35,500. The aggregate was 
298,900, against 113,500 of English. He 
had been asked whether he could name 
any three Powers which, putting their 
efficient iron-clads together, would be 
equal to our own. His answer was that 
a combination of three Powers was not 
necessary. France and Italy, or France 
and Russia, or France and Turkey, or 
France and Austria would have a com- 
bined fleet which would come up to ours. 
Hedidnotmentionthecombination of Ger- 
many with France, because he was asked 
not to put them together, and the chances 
were that for some time to come these 
two Powers would not be united. But 
there were four combinations of a single 
Power with France that would be equal 
to us, and a combination of three Powers 
would give a forcethat would exceed ours. 
As for Turkey, he did not believe in the 
fighting capabilities of the Turks ; but a 
Turkish Navy existed, and if we allowed 
it, that Navy might fall into hands that 
might cause the consequences to be 
serious. The Turkish fleet was at pre- 
sent in hands that might act wilfully, 
and if offended with England, steps 
might be taken which we might have 
occasion to regret. If any one could 
show his figures to be seriously wrong 
by all means let it be done; but he had 
prepared them with the utmost care, and 
he had stated as to Foreign Navies every 
point of their weakness. He believed 
most firmly that our expenditure upon 
iron-clad ships was not what it ought to 
be. There might be room for many opi- 
nions as to our aggregate expenditure 
upon the Navy, but iron-clads we could 
not produce quickly, and he believed 
that it was the duty of the House, and 
even of the greatest economists in it, 
and for the sake of the economy which 
they cherished, to insist upon a due and 
proper expenditure upon our iron-clads 
in relation to the power of other Navies, 
so as to secure to us that great strength 
and that independence which we ought 
to have when any European complica- 
tions might happen to arise. 

Mr. HUNT said, the House was much 
indebted to the hon. Member for his 
interesting statement, and he himself 
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derived great gratification from the views 
which the hon. Gentleman had expressed 
as to the necessity of keeping up our 
iron-clad fleet. He was aware, as the 
hon. Gentleman had reminded the 
House, that since the recent disaster the 
opinion was extending that we ought to 
discontinue the building of iron-clad 
ships. He did not share that view; for 
with regard to the disaster there was 
this to be said, that the ship was not 
prepared as a ship would be if going 
into action. If the Vanguard had been 
going into action all her water-tight 
compartments would have been closed ; 
and, secondly, the blow which she re- 
ceived was struck in that part of the ship 
where she was likely to receive the 
greatest injury; and in war we should 
be very unfortunate if the impact of an 
enemy’s ship would always find out the 
very spot where the greatest injury 
would be inflicted. It should be re- 
membered, too, that, notwithstanding 
the great injury done to the Vanguard, 
she kept afloat for an hour and 20 
minutes after she was struck, and there- 
fore the system of water-tight compart- 
ments had answered to some extent. 
But it might not be in the knowledge of 
the House that very great improvements 
in the construction of water-tight com- 
partments had been made since the Van- 
guard was built, both as regarded the 
height of the compartments and the 
number of them. The Vanguard had 238 
water-tight compartments ; but the De- 
vastation had 68, the Dreadnought 61, the 
Nelson and Northampton, in course of 
construction, 83, and the Jnflexible, 89. 
But it was not only the number of the 
compartments that was to be considered, 
but the way in which they were built. 
The compartments were now not only 
transverse, but longitudinal fore and aft, 
and if they had been so constructed in 
the Vanguard when she was struck, one 
set of engines would have been left un- 
touched by the water, and could have 
been worked. He agreed with the hon. 
Member that it would be absurd to think 
of having our fleet composed of torpedoes 
and unarmoured rams, or to trust to un- 
armoured ships against armoured ; be- 
cause an unarmoured vessel in presence 
of an armoured one would be powerless, 
and they could not possibly meet upon 
equal terms. Therefore, whatever the 
expense, we must build armoured ships, 
since we might have to meet Navies com- 
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posed of such vessels. He was anxious 
io say this, because, as he did not pro- 
pose to lay down any new iron-clads this 
year, he might be thought to be taking 
what the hon. Member had described as 
a view that was extending in the coun- 
try—namely, that the further building 
of iron-clad vessels ought to be discon- 
tinued. The fact was, we had a great 
number of iron-clads in hand, and he 
thought the proper course would be this 
year to proceed with unarmoured vessels, 
not, however, with any intention of re- 
linquishing the building of armoured 
ships. The hon. Gentleman had gone 
over the question of the comparative 
strength of our iron-clad fleet and that 
of the iron-clad fleets of foreign nations. 
He (Mr. Hunt) had hitherto avoided 
discussing in this House that question, 
because he thought it a matter which 
would be better considered in his office, 
in the direction of determining what 
addition should be made to the strength 
of our own fleet, than made a subject of 
debate in the House of Commons. It 
was a matter of great delicacy for a 
Minister to criticize the naval force of 
another Power, though he found no 
fault with the hon. Gentleman for having 
done so. A celebrated cynical philo- 
sopher had said that we should treat our 
friends as if they might one day be our 
enemies, and our enemies as if they 
might one day be our friends. Well, 
we might, perhaps, carry our discussion 
on this subject so far as to convert our 
friends into enemies, but he doubted if 
by the same means we could convert 
enemies into friends. The hon. Gentle- 
man, however, had rather forced this 
discussion upon him, and therefore he 
felt bound to take some notice of his 
remarks. He was not at all aware of 
the mode in which the hon. Gentleman 
would treat his subject, and he felt un- 
able to follow him in the line he had 
chosen. He did not expect to hear the 
hon. Gentleman discuss the question as 
a matter of tonnage ; if he had expected 
it he would have been prepared. But 
he had no Papers before him which 
would enable him to deal with it as a 
question of tonnage, though he had gone 
into it from every point of view. In a 
remarkable letter, signed with his name, 
and which all who took an interest in 
the subject had read, the hon. Gentle- 
man discussed thecomposition of Her Ma- 
jesty’s iron-clad fleet. On that occasion 
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the hon. Gentleman excluded all ships 
not yet ready for sea, but this evening 
he had included those which might be 
taken to sea in the present year. He 
(Mr. Hunt) preferred the hon. Gentle- 
man’s original classification for the pur- 
pose in view to that which he had adopted 
to-night, and if the hon. Gentleman 
would confine himself to the ships 
actually ready for sea, we should stand 
rather better than he had placed the 
case before the House. In the clas- 
sification which the hon. Gentleman 
had given of those ships he did 
not agree; and, moreover, the hon. 
Gentleman had rather underrated the 
value of the ships which he said he put 
on one side. ‘There were altogether 27 
iron-clad ships, putting aside the two 
sea-going rams, the Hotspur and Rupert. 
He thought it wasa mistake to put all 
our iron-clad ships aside except 12; but 
if only 12 of our iron-clad fleet were to 
be taken into account, the hon. Gentle- 
man should have contrasted these with 
those of similar powers in other fleets. 
The hon. Gentleman had given them an 
interesting account of the Navies of 
other Powers; but he did not think he 
had dealt with the Navies of other 
countries quite as hardly as he had done 
with our own. It was exceedingly dif- 
ficult to make any comparison as re- 
garded numbers, for three or four dif- 
ferent people would divide them in a 
different way. There would be a differ- 
ence as regarded the numbers even in 
our own fleet, and some would reject 
ships which others would consider ef- 
fective. And if there was that difference 
as regarded our own ships, there was 
far more likely to be such a difference 
with regard to the fleets of our neigh- 
bours. Then there was the difficulty of 
making a comparison as to their effici- 
ency. We know all the imperfections 
of our own fleet, but we did not know 
the imperfections of our neighbours’ ; 
therefore, we were more likely to dis- 
card ships in our own fleet than in the 
fleets of other countries. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of only 12 ships in our 
iron-clad fleet as being worthy to be 
taken into account as fighting ships. 
He (Mr. Hunt) would take the number 
at 11, excluding the Penelope and the 
sea-going rams; but what he would 
point out was this—if we were only to 
take account of 12 or 11 iron-clads in 
our fleet as fighting ships, we should 
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apply the same standard to foreign fleets. 
If they did that, it would be found, he 
believed, that France, which had the 
most powerful Navy, had only five ships 
of that class, Italy four, Germany three, 
Russia one, and Turkey one. The hon. 
Gentleman had compared the tonnage 
of the different fleets, but he confined 
himself to this one view; and, taking 
that view, supposing we had only 11 
ships for a great naval battle, they 
could not find, as regarded that class of 
ships, any combination of two Powers 
equal to our own, or of three that would 
be more than equal to our own. He 
ventured to think there was no ship now 
fit for service amongst the ships of other 
nations that was equal to the Devastation 
and the Thunderer. The hon. Gentleman 
told them that in the classification he 
had given to-day he had reckoned the 
ships to be completed in the course of 
the year ; but with regard to such ships 
we were far ahead of other nations. We 
had now three iron-clads that were 
launched last year; in the course of the 
next two months one more ship would 
be ready, with another to follow ; 
whereas of the ships building in France 
only one was launched last year, and an- 
other would be probably launched in 
July. So that we were three ships 
better than France. He had his ac- 
count of the French Navy drawn up in 
a different way from that drawn up by 
the hon. Gentleman. It stated the case 
thus—lIron-clad ships in commission, 
1876, English, 14, of which only one 
was of wood; French, nine, all wood. 
Iron-clad ships in First Reserve, 1876, 
English, 12, all of iron; French, 17, 
only three of iron. Ships completing 
for sea, 1876, including those repairing 
—English, nine, two of wood; French, 
three, all wood. Of those building, of 
which three were very nearly ready— 
English, six, all of iron; French, 13, 
only one of iron. And with regard to 
one French ship spoken of as likely to 
be completed this year, his information 
was that no work was going on upon 
her at present. He really hardly liked 
to go into the particulars of all the dif- 
ferent Navies, although he had them all 
before him. He had endeavoured, 
however, to show that if we were to 
take only 12 or 11 as really fighting 
ships in our iron-clad Navy, as regarded 
that class of ships we certainly stood in 
a very fair position. He knew it would 
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be said that a change of position made 
a great deal of difference in regard to 
a question of this kind—that two years 
ago he had made a very different state- 
ment, and that now he was inclined to 
take a more rosy view of matters. He 
had no wish to revive a controversy 
which he hoped to a great extent had 
passed away, but when he made his 
statement in 1874, he said that only 14 
iron-clad ships, with the exception of 
the Devastation, were in an effective 
state in the: proper sense of the word ; 
at the present time, 20 iron-clads were 
in a thoroughly effective state in every 
sense of the word. The hon. Gentleman 
said that of these 20 ships a great many 
were not fit to be put in front of the 
battle, but they were effective for every 
purpose for which they were built— 
equal to meet -any ship of the same 
character. In the course of two years, 
therefore, during which he had held his 
present office, the effective strength of 
these ships had been increased from 14 
up to 20, setting aside the Devastation 
and the Zhunderer, and notwithstanding 
the loss of the Vanguard, and in the 
course of August another ship would be 
ready. He therefore thought he was 
justified in taking a more favourable 
view of matters than he did two years 
ago. In addition to this, the ships laid 
down by his Predecessors had been very 
considerably advanced. Three ships 
could be completed in the course of this 
year—two certainly, if all went well, 
and a third next year. In addition to 
that, a fourth laid down had made con- 
siderable progress in the hands of con- 
tractors. He was quite aware that other 
countries were making progress with 
their iron-clad fleets. It was our duty 
to watch their progress and see that we 
did not fall off; but as things stood at 
present, without venturing to say that 
we had got a great preponderance over 
any two fleets of other nations, as far as 
we could judge, he thought we were in 
a safe state as regarded our iron-clad 
fleet. Taking France, which had the 
most powerful Navy next our own, his 
comparative estimate of the French and 
English fleets was drawn up by the 
most competent persons in his Depart- 
ment, and the iron-clad ships of the 
two countries stood thus—England, 100 ; 
France, 75. If that view was accepted, 
even in case of the combination of 
France with any other Power, we might 
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still consider this country safe as regarded 
our iron-clad fleet. He should have 
made this statement, or something like 
it, in Committee ; but, in answer to the 
hon. Gentleman, he had been obliged 
in some degree to forestall it. Still he 
had been very glad to have had this 
conversation, and he should be glad to 
have the benefit of the hon. Member’s 
remarks when he laid down any more 
iron-clad ships. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was reluctant 
to interpose between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the statement he was about 
to make, but the question brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. E. J. Reed) was of such extreme 
importance that it ought not to be lost 
sight of in the details of a discussion on 
the Estimates. The statement of the 
hon. Member, which was somewhat dif- 
ficult to follow, was likely to cause 
considerable alarm and apprehension, 
because, on a comparison of the tonnage 
of different Navies, he arrived at the 
conclusion that there were several pos- 
sible combinations even of small Powers 
that would be superior to the naval 
strength of England ; and if there were 
any hon. Member who agreed with this 
conclusion, it would be his bounden duty 
to give Notice of a Motion declaring 
that the iron-clad fleet of this country 
was not equal to its requirements. The 
country certainly would not be content 
that those combinations which the hon. 
Member for Pembroke pointed out as 
giving a superiority over our own naval 
power should be a possible danger to us. 
He would not dispute the figures of that 
hon. Member; but there were two views 
which could be taken of his general 
statement. It was made in answer to a 
challenge, and if he wished theoretically 
to show that the tonnage in iron-clads 
of various countries put together in cer- 
tain combinations was superior to our 
tonnage, no doubt, if his figures were 
correct, he had proved his case. But if 
the hon. Gentleman went beyond that 
theoretical conclusion, and meant to say 
that the actual fighting naval power of 
those possible combinations which he 
had indicated—such, for instance, as 
that of France and Turkey, or that of 
Italy, Turkey, and Russia—was superior 
to our own, then it would be the duty of 
every one who agreed with him to push 
the Government to the utmost in order 
to increase our naval power, because the 
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country would not be satisfied with such 
a state of things. But he demurred to 
some of the statements of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke. They had not 
only to count the number of ships or the 
quality of tonnage in instituting their 
comparison. Suppose they had the 
Devastation, the Thunderer, and the 
Dreadnought, and had with them to en- 
gage a fleet of 16 ships with iron plates 
of five inches in thickness, and with the 
guns which that class of ships would 
carry, was it to be said that because the 
tonnage of 16 ships was greater than 
that of the three,. therefore they would 
be superior to them in fighting power ? 
It was on the strength of the individual 
ships that reliance was to be placed 
rather than on the number of weak ships 
with their plates. The possession of one 
such ship as the Thunderer was of incal- 
culable advantage, and as soon as we 
could multiply ships of such a character 
our means of safety would be greatly 
increased. Then there was the question 
of the difficulty which foreign countries 
had in building iron ships. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the Peter the 
Great and mentioned the delay caused 
by the loss of her iron plates on their 
transit from this country. Well, there 
was a foreign Power wanting to build 
iron-clads, but she could not build them 
without applying to this country for a 
portion of the material; and that was 
the case with many foreign Powers be- 
sides Russia. The completion of the 
Peter the Great was delayed because her 
iron plates had to be obtained from 
England, and they were lost on their 
way. Surely it gave us an immense 
superiority to be the great manufacturers 
of iron-clads, and those iron-clads which 
were on the stocks in this country could 
not be regarded as belonging to the 
foreign Powers which had ordered them 
until they were completed, because if, 
before they were finished,,a war broke 
out betweenus and those Powers they 
would be confiscated and added to our 
Navy and deducted from the strength of 
our enemies. The hon. Member had 
compared the delay in completing the 
Thunderer and the Dreadnought with the 
delay in completing the Peter the Great, 
but he forgot to state that the delay in 
the former case was voluntary and inten- 
tional on the part of our Admiralty, 
while in the latter it was owing to the 
inability of Russia to make iron plates. 
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The delay in regard to the Dreadnought 
was due to the desire to make alterations 
in her, and in regard to the Thunderer to 
the desire to introduce the new hydraulic 
machinery for fighting turrets. He was 
sure his hon. Friend would not by any 
means desire that the impression should 
go forth that we could not and did not 
build iron-clads much faster than other 
countries. Again, in instituting his 
comparison with the Turkish Navy, the 
hon. Member began by excluding in the 
most extraordinary manner about half 
the English Navy. He excluded, for 
example, the Minotaur, the Northumber- 
land, the Achilles, the Warrior, and the 
Black Prince, which would be very awk- 
ward customers for some of the shorter 
Turkish iron-clads, mentioned by the 
hon. Member, to deal with. The hon. 
Member said, the reason he excluded 
them was because they were too long, 
but he (Mr. Goschen) thought that such 
vessels, manned by English crews, would 
be found very difficult to deal with by a 
hostile force. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty spoke of what he had done 
during the last two years, and told them 
that having had before only 14 effective 
ships in the Navy, he was now able to 
count 20, exclusive of the Vanguard. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also at enor- 
mous cost repaired six ships, yet those 
ships, with one single exception, were 
excluded from the hon. Member for 
Pembroke’s comparison. That was prac- 
tically rather a serious indictment to 
make against the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. He did not think he exagge- 
rated the importance of the statements 
of the hon. Member for Pembroke, 
because, coming as they did from such a 
high authority, they were calculated to 
raise great alarm ; and from the cheers 
which they elicited from some parts of 
the House, it would appear that they 
were accepted by some hon. Gentleman. 
If some of those statements were really 
correct, all he could say was that no time 
ought to be lost by the Admiralty in 
taking action. If the views of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke were only proxi- 
mately correct, then our naval power 
was in a state which ought to be reme- 
died by the Government. It was impos- 
sible for any one to support the views of 
the hon. Member for Pembroke and at 
the same time not to feel that the Go- 
vernment would incur a very grave 
responsibility if this year, instead of 
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increasing our iron-clads, they turned 
their attention to any subsidiary object, 
however important. He (Mr. Goschen) 
had already shown that the hon. Member 
for Pembroke had omitted all the long 
ships—the Warrior, the Black Prince, the 
Achilles, the Agincourt, the Minotaur, and 
the Northumberland. He had also omitted 
some other vessels, such as the Repulse 
and the Hotspur, because he thought 
they were not sufficiently good ships, 
but in his (Mr. Goschen’s) opinion they 
were capable of doing us good service. 
Again, why should a vessel like the 
Hotspur be excluded from calculation, if 
a naval action had to be fought? There 
was also the Glatton, which would be a 
match for many an iron-clad. The 
Cyclops, the Hecate, the Hydra, and the 
Gorgon were likewise vessels of a class 
likely to prove very effective. He would 
not go into further detail with regard to 
the statement of the hon. Member, but 
he thought the House would not be 
satisfied to leave the matter in its present 
state. It must be cleared up, and he 
trusted thatthe Government would enable 
the House to get as much information as 
possible on the subject. He hoped that 
the figures which had been published in 
that House by the hon. Member for 
Pembroke would be followed by the 
laying on the Table of the House such 
official information as could be got as to 
the Navies of other countries. It ap- 
peared that the horse-power of the 
Turkish Navy was 48,500, while that of 
the French Navy was 50,000. The hon. 
Member had done good service by bring- 
ing these statistics before the House, but 
he (Mr. Goschen) thought it was impos- 
sible to assent to the hon. Member’s 
views with regard to a combination of 
various Powers, and an endeavour ought 
to be made to set the matter right. 

Sr JOHN HAY: The interesting 
statement of the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke (Mr. E. J. Reed) has, I am happy 
to say, confirmed the views which I have 
thought it my duty to urge upon suc- 
cessive Governments on whichever side of 
this House I may have had the honour of 
a seat. For several years I urged these 
views upon the right hon. Gentlemen 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen), and I am glad to see that he 
has at last taken alarm. No doubt he 
has done so because the hon. Member 
for Pembroke has urged the subject 
with more knowledge, with more detail, 
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and, I am sure, with much more abi- 
lity. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: I have not taken 
alarm. I said—if the statements of the 
hon. Member for Pembroke were cor- 
rect, then our Navy is not in a satis- 
factory condition. 

Sm JOHN HAY: Well, the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke have so entirely confirmed all that 
I have ever stated, and which I have 
continuously urged upon the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that if he has not 
taken alarm I am sorry for it. My right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty has admitted that the relative 
proportion of the naval force of this 
country and of France in iron-clads is 
as 100 to 75. Now, I am not one of 
those who depreciate the power of that 
gallant nation, nor do I believe that, 
because in a war in which 700,000 
Germans, splendidly led, triumphed 
over 300,000 Frenchmen, _ ill-com- 
manded, therefore their Navy may now 
be safely despised. The siege of Paris 
showed that the best of its gallant de- 
fenders were the French Navy, and Admi- 
ral dela Ronciére de la Nourry showed 
how gloriously the officers of the French 
Marine can conduct themselves in difficult 
circumstances. The House must remem- 
ber that the iron-clad fleet of France is 
always at hand for European contin- 
gencies, and in European seas. They 
are to be found in Toulon or in Brest, 
or in Cherbourg. But if we take the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pembroke as accurate, then 
one-fourth of our iron-clad ships are in 
distant seas. I do not admit the entire 
accuracy of the comparison of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that in India, in the 
Pacific, and in the West Indies, we 
should have an iron-clad ship. It was 
from no vain desire that an _ iron- 
clad was originally sent to those distant 
seas. Many Members of this House 
must remember that the Ocean, the first 
iron-clad sent to China, was sent there 
because the Spaniards had a ship, the 
Numantia, of equal, if not greater, power, 
which could do as it pleased; was, in 
fact, cock of the walk, unless we had 
sent a ship of equal power to maintain 
at least a just equilibrium. The House 
must also remember that the Zealous was 
sent to the Pacific, because an iron-clad 
in the harbour of Valparaiso made it 
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impossible for Admiral Denman in a 
wooden frigate, which might have been 
blown out of the water, to enforce the 
just demands of this country. And now 
that Chili has two iron-clads and Peru 
one, as we are informed by the hon. 
Member for Pembroke, we are more 
than ever bound to maintain at least one 
iron-clad in those waters. I need not 
go into the reasons which make it de- 
sirable to maintain an iron-clad on the 
North American and West Indian Sta- 
tion. But necessities of this kind di- 
minish our naval forces in European 
waters, and by so much altered our 
available power in these seas. I hold 
in my hand a Return, as I believe, quite 
correct, of the naval iron-clads of France; 
but before I come to that I should be 
glad to give the House, with its kind 
permission, my view of the available iron- 
clads of this country as well as of France, 
and though I name as available more 
ships than the hon. Gentleman, I do so for 
both countries, and leave their relative 
strength much the same. Of sea-going 
iron-clads of the first-class now ready or 
nearly so, I believe we have three— 
namely, the Alexandra, the Hercules, and 
the Sultan. Of the second class we have 
seven—namely, the Audacious, the Bel- 
lerophon, the Invincible, the Iron Duke, 
the Monarch, the Swiftsure, and the Tri- 
umph. 'These 10 ships are equal to any 
other 10 ships belonging to any navy in 
theworld. Inthethird class, most of which 
the hon. Member discards, I place 11 
ships — namely, the Achilles, the Agin- 
court, the Black Prince, the Defence, the 
Hector, the Minotaur, the Northumber- 
land, the Penelope, the Resistance, the 
Valiant, and the Warrior. I do not 
consider the Pallas, the Favourite, or the 
Research, in these days fit to be considered 
in the strength of our iron-clad Navy, 
nor so far as I am able to judge 
are the few remaining wooden iron- 
clads worth much repair, or fit to be 
reckoned on in the event of a war. 
There are four of these, and I discard 
them, as the hon. Member for Pembroke 
has also done—they are the Lord War- 
den, the Repulse, the Royal Alfred, and 
the Royal Oak, and I am happy to think 
the latter name has only been by inad- 
vertence retained on this year’s Navy 
List. Of coast-defence ships we have 
the Devastation and the Thunderer in the 
first class, and though they would be 
very formidable vessels near home, in 
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the Channel, or the Mediterranean, they 
cannot be looked upon as sea-going 
ships, and their great draught of water 
revents them going through the Suez 

anal, and they cannot be regarded as 
such valuable additions to our Fleet as 
the right hon. Gentleman seems to con- 
sider them. The second class coast- 
defence ships are the Glatton, Gorgon, 
Hecate, Hotspur, Hydra, and Rupert ; but 
they would be of no avail for-sea-going 
operations, although invaluable for at- 
tacking a European fortress. We are 
building eight iron-clads, seven of them 
sea-going—namely, the Agamemnon, the 
Ajax, the Inflerible, the Nelson, the 
Northampton, the Shannon, the Teme- 
raire and one coast-defence ship, 
the Dreadnought. But the French 
are also building nine iron-clads— 
the Friedland and the Richelieu of the 
first class, nearly complete, and the 
Devastation, Du Guesclin, and Foudroyant, 
also of the first class, lately commenced ; 
and of the second class, the Condé, Tu- 
renne, Triomphante, and Victorieuse, now 
building in France. They have afloat, 
of the first class— Marengo, Ocean, Suffren, 
Magenta, Solferino, Flandre, Gauloise, 
Guyenne, Magnanime, Provence, Revanche, 
Savoie, Surveillante, Valewreuse, Heroine, 
Gloire, Couronne, Redoubtable, Colbert, 
Trident ; and of the second class, the 
Galipomére, Alma, Armide, Atlante, Bel- 
liqueuse, Jeanne d’ Arc, Montcalm, Reine 
Blanche, and Thetis, making 29 sea-going 
ships afloat and nine building, without 
counting 19 coast-defence ships. Now I 
do not know the condition of all these 
ships; but the French have 29 sea-going 
iron-clads afloat and nine building, to 
compare with our sea-going Fleet all 
told, and reckoning the three wooden 
iron-clads which my right hon. Friend 
desires us to reckon, of only 28 and 
eight building—that is, 36 to 38. Now, 
I do not wish to blame my right hon. 
Friend. He is gradually trying to re- 
store our iron-clad Fleet, without any 
sudden or spasmodic effort. He is build- 
ing eight iron-clads against the five 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London was 
going to build, and this the House must 
acknowledge to be a great improvement ; 
but I cannot think that the country will 
rest satisfied until it is assured, not only 
that our Fleet is equal in number to that 
of France, but that itis sufficient to meet . 
any possible combination of hostile forces, 
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Mr. SAMUDA considered that the 
naval force of this country, though 
great, was not so much in excess of that 
of other countries as it ought to be. He 


agreed with his hon. Friend the Member | 


for Pembroke on his general points, but 
with his details he did not feel the same 
concurrence. For instance, his hon. 
Friend was quite right in saying that 
but a small proportion of the money ex- 
pended upon our Navy had been spent 
upon the construction of iron-clads. He 
could not agree with his hon. Friend, 
however, as to the number of vessels 
that should be discarded in estimating 
our naval force, and he did not think he 
was right in excluding from it vessels of 
such importance as the Minotaur, the 
Agincourt, the Northumberland, and 
others of that class simply on account of 
their length. His hon. Friend had de- 
signed vessels which were shorter, and 
therefore handier, but the longer ships 
would be, nevertheless, very powerful 
and formidable antagonists. His hon. 
Friend had dealt with the subject in a 
very practical manner by considering 
what was likely to take place, and the 
position we should be placed in if an 
European war broke out in which we 
were involved, but in such an event he 
would find that ships of the Gorgon and 
Hotspur class ought not to be excluded 
in reckoning the force we could take 
into Continental waters. They did not, 
it was true, possess the qualities of 
cruising vessels, or carry coal enough to 
take them across the Atlantic, but there 
was nothing to prevent them taking 
their places in line-of-battle in any of 
the European seas. If requisite, they 
could carry coal enough to take them to 
Gibraltar, and they could coal there and 
go on to Malta. With these correc- 
tions, 27 was nearer the number of 
our vessels available for line-of-battle 
than 12, as stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke. ‘It might, however, be 
doubtful whether naval line-of-battle 
would ever again be formed, because, 
while the stronger Power would sweep 
the seas, the weaker Power would re- 
main in harbour, under the protection of 
their guns, until an opportunity served 
for them to turn out and harass the 
enemy. France in the Franco-German 
War had a preponderating Fleet, and 
Germany, aware of that, kept her ships 
in port during that war. Germany had 


now, however, a formidable Fleet ; but 
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he believed, from the long friendshi 
that subsisted between that empire aa 
England, Germany would unite with 
England in any struggle; and with re- 
gard to Turkey, he believed the Turkish 
Fleet would also be with England. This 
country should keep a Fleet of the 
most powerful character, so as to 
have at all times a large available 
force ready, for in the number of her 
ships would consist her great safety. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend in think- 
ing that, although unarmoured corvettes 
and torpedo vessels were of considerable 
value, the possession of such ships did 
not relieve the country from the respon- 
sibility of keeping up a complement of 
armoured ships sufficient, in case of war, 
not only for all possible service in case 
of an unexpected combination of Powers 
against us, but also to form a reserve 
force which could be called into action 
during the time occupied in repairing 
vessels which had been injured or 
disabled im action. In his opinion, it 
was perfectly right to spend the surplus 
wealth of the country in perfecting the 
condition of the Navy, if only as an in- 
surance against foreign invasion. 
Cartan G. E. PRICE said, attempt- 
ing to estimate the strength of the Bri- 
tish Navy by comparing it with the 
Navy of another great Power, was a 
difficult process by which to obtain a 
correct opinion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had quoted the strength of the 
British Navy 100 as against 75 of France. 
He did not know that that was correct ; 
but he thought they would go a great 
way in arriving at a correct estimate by 
looking at the sum which their Navy 
had cost the country. He regarded the 
amount of money expended upon the 
maintenance of the Navy as a premium 
paid upon the policy of insurance cover- 
ing the Mercantile Marine of the coun- 
try. In 1860 the total value of the 
imports and exports of this country 
amounted to £375,000,000, against 
£682,000,000 in last year; the expendi- 
ture upon the Royal Navy to the same, 
period being £12,324,000 in 1860 and 
£10,425,000 in 1875. In 1860 the ton- 
nage of the ships employed in the Mer- 
cantile Marine of this country was 
4,591,000 tons, while in 1878—the latest 
Return he had been able to obtain—it 
had increased to 5,682,000 tons, showing 
an increase of 25 per cent during a 
period when the tonnage of ships be- 
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longing to France had increased by only 
6 per cent. Dividing the tonnage into 
inward and outw bound craft, he 
found that in 1860 the tonnage of ves- 
sels entering British ports was 12,000,000 
tons, as compared with 22,000,000 tons 
in 1873; while that of British and 
foreign ships cleared outwards from Bri- 
tish ports was in 1860 12,500,000 tons, 
against 22,500,000 tons in 1873. The 
income of this country returned as tax- 
able in 1860 was about £282,000,000, 
while in 1873 it amounted to no less 
than £511,000,000. If, therefore, the 
premium on the policy of insurance was 
to be based upon the imports and ex- 
ports, it was clear, comparing the amount 
of them with the cost of the Navy, that 
in 1860 it was at the rate of 34 per 
cent, and that in 1873 it was not more 
than 14 per cent. If it was more cor- 
rect to compute the premium upon the 
taxable income of the country, it was 
about 4 per cent in 1860, and not more 
than 2 per cent in 1873. He thought it 
clear, therefore, that the expenditure 
upon the Navy, instead of having in- 
creased in proportion to the wealth of 
the country, had positively declined, and 
that instead of having provided ‘‘ bloated 
armaments,” the country was not spend- 
ing a sufficient amount on the Navy. 
Mr. T. BRASSEY said, the amount of 
naval force, which it was necessary that 
this country should maintain, must de- 
pend on the naval strength of other 
countries. Various comparisons might 
be made; and he should make a com- 
parison, in which all vessels should be 
excluded from consideration, which were 
plated with less than 7 inch armour. 
The able French writer, Dislere, had 
laid it down as an axiom that armour, 
which was easily penetrable, was a mere 
incumbrance; and that armour of less 
than 7 inches could not be reckoned 
capable of resisting the projectiles of the 
naval guns which were ordinarily carried 
in iron-clad ships. The French Navy 
had five vessels actually launched which 
had plating exceeding 7 inches in thick- 
ness, and they had building eight such 
vessels.. The programme of the French 


Government for 1872 included seven 
first-class and five second-class iron- 
clads, and eight coast-defence ships. Of 
the first class three were actually 
launched, three of the second were 
being built, and four of the vessels for 
for coast defence were built. 
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man Admiralty in 1873 proposed to build 
eight first-class frigates, all of which 
were now built; six iron-clad corvettes, 
of which one was built ; and seven vessels 
for coast defence, of which two were 
built. The remaining five were aban- 
doned and torpedo boats substituted. 
The Russian Navy had only two vessels 
built which had plating exceeding 7 
inches in thickness. On reviewing our 
situation, he thought the House ought 
to be satisfied that even supposing 
such an inconceivable thing to occur 
as a combination against this country 
of France, Germany, and Russia we 
ought to be able to maintain the con- 
test on very equal terms. It so happened 
that the annual naval expenditure of 
the three Powers amounted as nearly as 
possible to the sum now proposed for 
this country. He would not detain the 
House at a time when all were anxious 
to hear the statement of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. While it was im- 
portant that our Fleet should at all 
times be maintained in a condition of 
efficiency for the emergency of war, he 
would remind the House, in conclusion, 
of our unrivalled resources for building 
iron-clad ships in case of need in the 
private yards. With those resources at 
their command, the handsome sums 
voted by Parliament should be sufficient, 
if wisely appropriated, to create and 
maintain a fleet of such incontestable 
superiority that the country must hence- 
forth be preserved from the panics and 
alarms which had been far too frequent, 
and which at the present time were, he 
thought, wholly unjustifiable. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


60,000 Men and Boys, including 
14,000 Royal Marines. 


Mr. HUNT, in moving the Vote for 
60,000 Men and Boys for the Sea and 
Coast Defences, of the year 1876-77, in- 
cluding 14,000 Royal Marines, said, the 
sera discussion that had arisen 

efore the Speaker left the Chair must, 
of necessity, take from the interest which 
might otherwise be felt in the Statement 
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he had to make, because the question of 
the iron-clad fleet and how far it was 
adequate for the defence and honour of 
the country were the most important of 
the subjects to which he would have to 
allude. 

It was usual on occasions like the pre- 
sent to allude to changes which had 
occurred in the affairs of the Navy and 
the Admiralty, and the first change which 
he had to notice was one affecting the 
Estimates, and arose in this way. He 
had been very much dissatisfied with the 
financial administration of the Admiralty. 
For the year 1874-75 he found that there 
was an excess over the Votes of some- 
thing like £256,000. The same thing 
happened the year before, but with that 
he had nothing to do; but last year, as 
he said, in the first year of his holding 
office, the excess amounted to no less 
than £250,000 over the sums voted by 
Parliament. Such a thing might have 
taken place with the knowledge of those 
at the Admiralty; but he regretted to 
say that the excess was incurred without 
his being conscious that the expenditure 
was going on, and it was not until the 
very close of the year, when it was too 
late for a Supplementary Estimate to be 
brought in, that the enormity of the 
excess was brought to his notice. In 
fact, only a few days before, a very small 
excess had been presented to him as that 
which had been incurred. The fault, 
however, he was bound to say, was to be 
found in the system which had existed, 
and not in the officials. He found that, 
although they had a financial depart- 
ment at the Admiralty, the Accountant 
General was not made aware of the basis 
of the Estimate, except as regarded a 
few cases, and the consequence was, that 
they looked to an officer to present a 
statement of expenditure who had not 
acquired a knowledge of the facts neces- 
sary to enable him to do so. He had 
made a change in that respect. He re- 
quired that the Accountant General’s 
department should be made acquainted 
with the basis of the Estimate prepared 
in each branch of the Admiralty, and 
that full information should be given to 
him from time to time of every liability 
incurred, so that the Accountant General 
should be charged with the responsi- 
bility of knowing what was the basis on 
which the Estimate was constructed, and 
to guarantee the accuracy of the expen- 
diture in the course of the year sanediing 
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to that basis. He trusted that the change 
would have the effect of avoiding what 
he considered to be a great blot in the 
Admiralty administration —namely a 
great excess of expenditure on grants 
without the knowledge of the head of the 
Department. 

He would now pass on to that which 
was of great interest to hon. Members 
—namely, the expenditure on the man- 
ning of the Navy. The Committee was 
aware that they had to depend almost 
entirely for the manning of the Navy on 
the training ships in which boys were 
trained for the Service. He found that 
there was a slackness among the boys of 
this country in joining the Service, and 
last year, as an inducement to join, a 
free kit was offered to them, so that they 
might have the enjoyment of the money 
which they earned. That gave a stimulus 
at first, but, he was sorry to say, it only 
answered the purpose to a small extent, 
and he had found it necessary to lower 
the standard of height by 1 inch, and 
to be less exacting as to the educational 
requirements of boys joining the Service. 
That was only a temporary measure, and 
what the ultimate effect of it might be he 
did not know, but he was not at all 
assured that he was likely to get a worse 
class of boys on account of reducing the 
educational standard. The question 
always arose every year whether the sup- 
ply had made up the waste of the Service. 
From the last Return he found that as 
regarded the men the supply was 215 
more than the waste, while with regard 
to the boys, the supply had been 260 
less than the waste, and the difference 
between the two—namely, 45—showed 
how far the supply was being kept up. 
He was bound to add that the difficulty 
of getting boys had increased, and in the 
course of a few months he should see 
how the new system worked. In a few 
months he should expect to obtain a 
larger number of boys from the Mercan- 
tile Marine training ships. He had told 
the Committee a few nights ago the 
inducements he intended to offer; and 
he hoped to get some boys from that 
Service. 

With regard to the class of naval 
cadets, he would not go into the vexed 
question of competitive examination, 
but a question having arisen last year 
as to the number required, he calculated 
that in the coming year about 80 cadets 
should enter the Service for all purposes, 
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navigating and executive. It might 
not be possible to enter that exact 
number each year, but that was the 
number he should aim at. Last year 
when he proposed to build a new Naval 
College at Dartmouth a great difference 
of opinion manifested itself as to whether 
Dartmouth was the right spot. He had 
no predilections in favour of Dartmouth, 
but it seemed to him, upon the whole, 
to be the most eligible site. It appeared, 
however, that hon. Members on both 
sides of the House wished for further evi- 
dence on the subject. Instead, thereof, 
of deciding at once to build the College 
at Dartmouth, he had determined to 
postpone the matter until a small Com- 
mittee which he ventured to appoint 
had reported which was the most eligible 
spot for the College. 

An hon. Member had suggested that 
there should be an amalgamation between 
the Navigating and Executive Officers of 
the Navy. He had considered the matter 
as he promised, but had been unable to 
see his way to the adoption of the 
suggestion, because it would interfere so 
materially with the claims of officers on 
the executive list by altering their seni- 
ority by the number added to the list. 
It would thus create a great deal of in- 
justice, and he believed it would be 
better that the navigating officers’ lists 
should be left as they were, with this 
exception, that he proposed to allow 
navigating midshipmen, who were only 
14 in number, to go on the executive 
list, either with their present rank, or 
after passing their examination for sub- 
lieutenants, and the wish of the naviga- 
ting officers would be so far granted. 
The increase would be so small in 
amount as hardly to interfere with the 
executive list. The claims put forward 
on behalf of the navigating officers had 
been anxiously considered by the Ad- 
miralty, and some addition had been 
made to their pay, not to all, but to 
those on board the larger iron-clads, 
who would receive an increase of 2s. 6d. 
a-day. The total cost of that increase 
of pay would be £600 a-year, and an 
Order in Council was being prepared to 
carry out that increase. 

It would be in recollection of the 
Committee that a new Order in Council 
had been issued improving the condition 
of the Medical Officers of the Service. 
He was anxious to ascertain the opera- 
tion of that Order, and he found that 
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by the retirement of four Inspectors 
General at the age of 60, four steps had 
been given to Deputy Inspectors and 
four to Fleet Surgeons. Six Fleet Sur- 
geons had retired, and 10 had gained 
promotion who would not otherwise 
have obtained that step. That Order in 
Council had thus operated to procure a 
flow of promotion. With regard to the 
inducements to young men to enter the 
Service, he found that whereas in Feb- 
ruary, 1875, before the promulgation of 
the Order, there were only four candi- 
dates at the medical examination, last 
February the number of candidates was 
13, so that the operation of the Order in 
Council had been highly satisfactory in 
inducing more men to come forward and 
join the Service. 

He now came to the case of the 
Marines. It would be satisfactory to 
the Committee to know that he had 
abolished his patronage as to the first 
commissions in the Marines. He had 
availed himself of the examinations of 
the Army, and had told the Marine candi- 
dates that they must go up for the Army 
examination. That had been done on 
the occasion of the last examination 
with very satisfactory results. It had 
been said that he had only got an in- 
ferior set of men, who were not qualified 
for the Army; but that was not what 
had happened, because several officers 
who had qualified for commissions in 
the Line had preferred to join the 
Marines, and several of those who were 
high up in the list had given the prefer- 
ence to the Marines over the Line. He 
could hardly allude to the Marines with- 
out adverting to the stagnation of pro- 
motion in that corps. The matter had 
been several times brought before the 
House and discussed, and almost im- 
mediately after he came into office in 
1874 he had had to consider it, and it 
had been a great annoyance to him that 
hitherto he had been unable to improve 
the position of the officers of the Marines. 
As, however, the question of promotion 
and retirement in the Army was under 
the consideration of a Royal Commission, 
that Department of the Government 
whose consent in matters involving ex- 
pense had to be obtained were unwilling 
that any scheme relating to promotion 
and retirement in the Marines should be 
adopted until the Commission on the 
Army had reported. That decision had, 
he feared, caused great dissatisfaction in 
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that gallant corps, but all he could say 


was it was unavoidable. As soon, how- 
ever, as the Commission had reported it 
would not be difficult to lay down a 
scheme for the Marines, on the lines 
adopted for the Army. Although the 
hope was still deferred, he trusted that 
it would not be long deferred. He was 
asked the other day by the hon. and 
learned Member for Reading whether 
the additional pay given to the Line 
would not be extended to the Marines. 
There were many circumstances which 
had to be considered in the Marines, 
such as the pensions, the pay of the 
petty officers of the Navy, and so forth, 
so that it was impossible after it was 
decided to increase the pay of the Army 
to go with proper care this year into the 
pay of the Marines, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the matter should 
be postponed. 

He now came to the question of the 
educational establishment at Greenwich, 
established by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Goschen), and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
be interested by what he had to say on 
the matter. There were at the present 
time 231 officers studying at Greenwich, 
together with nine naval architects and 
nine private students. It had been asked 
how it happened that so many sub-lieu- 
tenants had failed to pass their examina- 
tion. At the examination last December 
a very large number did so fail, and, 
being very much startled and in a state 
of some anxiety at such a result, he had 
felt it his duty to makeinquiry. He had 
been assured that the examination had 
been rather easier than the year before ; 
but that a large number of the students 
going up to that examination had been 
unusually wanting in efficiency. He 
was also told that those who instructed 
them felt sure that a large number would 
fail, although the examination was such 
that any sub-lieutenant of ordinary 
ability and ordinary industry ought to 
pass it. It was unfortunate that so large 
a number had failed; but, looking to 
what had happened before, he did not 
think that an undue proportion failed on 
this occasion. Of course, he had since 
watched the matter with great interest 
and attention, because it was most im- 
portant in these days to have officers 
thoroughly well educated, as they had 
to take charge of ships and pieces of 
mechanism which were very complicated. 
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The requirements of the service were 
greater as regarded scientific attainments 
than they used to be, and a proper ex- 
amination for sub-lieutenants was indis- 
pensable. If the — standard was 
too high it would have to be lowered; 
but he had yet to learn that such a step 
was necessary. He wished to mention 
how desirable it was that their young 
seamen should be practised, and he had 
availed himself of the brigs that were 
used as training brigs to send them out 
for winter cruising. He was happy to 
say that he had received from the Com- 
mander of the Channel Squadron, under 
whose orders they were, a very good ac- 
count of them, and he proposed, with the 
sanction of the Committee, to take 
money with which to refit the Hurydice, 
because he felt that the great fault of 
the Service with regard to seamen was 
the want of practice at sea. Young sea- 
men rated as ordinary seamen at the age 
of 18 now passed a long time in harbour 
ships. They learnt no good, and it was 
only fortunate if they learnt no harm, 
whilst practice at sea must conduce to 
their efficiency. 

The hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
P. A. Taylor) had called attention last 
year to the absence of Returns of Crime 
and Punishment in the Navy. Since 
then, he (Mr. Hunt) had considered the 
matter, and as there was no objection to 
those Returns being published in a gene- 
ral form, he had given orders for their 
preparation, but it would be some time 
before they were ready. As soon, 
however, as they were they should be 
laid upon the Table of the House, 
and he hoped they would be satis- 
factory to those who wished to have an 
opportunity of seeing how far the mo- 
rality of the Fleet was improving or 
not. 

The Committee were well aware of the 
importance attached to torpedoes. He 
thought the time had come when an in- 
dependent torpedo school should be es- 
tablished, and he had accordingly given 
orders to that effect. The great part 
which torpedoes were likely to play in 
future rendered it necessary to have spe- 
cial instructions in that branch of war- 
fare. 

Another change which had been made 
was the addition of 1,000 men to the 
Dockyard establishment. In view of the 
probable agitation in the labour market, 
it was deemed extremely desirable to 
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attach to the Dockyards a larger number 
of men. 

The next subject he had to touch upon 
was the Naval Reserve. He had paid 
great personal attention to this subject, 
and had placed Sir Walter Tarleton at 
its head, in order that greater attention 
should be paid to their enlisting and 
drilling. As a result of that attention, 
he had to report a considerable increase 
in the number of men. In February, 
1874, the total strength of the Force was 
13,728; in February, 1875, it was 
16,991; and in February, 1876, it had 
increased to 17,958. Of this last-men- 
tioned number of men 12,603 belonged 
to the first class and 5,355 to the second. 
Taking the two years, the addition to 
the first class was 1,000, and to the 
second class 3,200 men. He had given 
directions that the last satisfactory Re- 
port of Sir Walter Tarleton on the men 
of the Northern District should be laid 
on the Table, and hon. Members would 
find in it an excellent account of the 
fishermen of the North of England and 
of Scotland. Of the Royal Naval Artil- 
lery Volunteers there were now three 
brigades—the London, 405; the Liver- 
pool, 172; and the Bristol—a new bri- 
gade started since he came into office— 
52. 

He could not very well make a 
statement on the Navy without refer- 
ring to the Arctic Expedition, which 
was a matter of great interest to this 
country, for fear lest it might be thought 
that because they were to be away for a 
long time, they were not in our minds; but 
he had only to repeat what he stated the 
other day—namely, that an arrangement 
had been made with Mr. Allan Young, 
who intended to go into the Polar Re- 
gions this season in his yacht, for the 
purpose of making explorations on his 
own account, to go to Smith’s Sound. 
It was extremely doubtful whether any 
despatches would be found there; but 
as Captain Nares had expressed his in- 
tention of sending them, if possible, this 
spring, it was thought advisable to make 
the arrangement referred to. Mr. Young 
had consented to make this the primary 
object of his voyage, and if he found any 
despatches he would either bring them 
himself to England, or put them on board 
a homeward-bound whaler. 

Another question which had been 
much discussed at the Dockyards was 
the amalgamation of the offices of Chief 
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Constructor and Storekeeper. That was 
an experiment made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), and there had been 
much discussion whether that change 
should be continued and extended. The 
question had been referred to a Com- 
mittee of which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Shoreham (Mr. 8. Cave) 
was Chairman. In consequence of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s leaving England 
on a special mission Sir Frederick Peel 
was induced to take his place, and I 
hope soon to receive the Report of the 
Committee. 

The Committee on the Deterioration 
of Boilers had not yet made its final Re- 
port. It had made experiments and 
taken a vast amount of evidence, but the 
inquiry, it appeared, was still incom- 
plete. 

Another subject of great importance, 
which had also been referred to a 
Committee, was that of naval engineers. 
It had long been felt that the present 
system of engineering ships could not be 
continued; and there was a great differ- 
ence of opinion as to how far engineer 
artificers should be increased in numbers, 
and engineer officers reduced, also what 
should be the position of these officers in 
the Service. The Committee had already 
reported; but, as the financial effect of 
its recommendations had not yet been 
fully ascertained, he was not in a posi- 
tion.to state the result to. the Committee. 

He passed now to the question of ship- 
building in the year 1875-6. As the 
Committee were aware, the tonnage pro- 
gramme for many years had not been 
fulfilled ; about 20,000 tons had been in- 
tended to be built, and the amount ac- 
complished had for a long time fallen 
short by 4,000 or 5,000 tons. The ton- 
nage intended to be built in the dock- 
yards when he made his Statement last 
year was 13,812. According to the 
system of calculation then in force, the 
actual tonnage built was 13,556, or 256 
tons less than was intended. But ac- 
cording to the revised system of calcula- 
tion there were 14,056 tons built, or 244 
tons more than the estimate. Practically, 
therefore, it might be said that in the 
dockyards the proposed tonnage had 
been completed. As regarded the ton- 
nage intended to be built by contract, 
the result was nearly as satisfactory. 
The intention was to build 5,853 tons. 
The tons actually built were 5,566, 
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leaving a difference of only 287 tons. 
As regarded the wages paid in dock- 
yards, there had been an allowance by 
the Treasury of £5,000 to Chatham and 
£4,000 to Portsmouth. As regarded the 
boiler work done in the Dockyards, it 
was contemplated that boiler labour to 
the extent of 14,000 horse-power would 
be completed in the year, but what 
would be completed would be 2,276 
more than was expected, making a total 
of 16,276. 

He now came to the proposal which 
he had to make as regarded the build- 
ing of unarmoured ships. He was 
sorry that it should again fall to his 
lot to make a statement somewhat dis- 
paraging to the Fleet. Two years ago 
he made a statement which was com- 
plained of in some quarters, in reference 
to the condition of the iron-clad fleet. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) seemed to 
say that evening that he (Mr. Hunt) on 
that occasion had not gone far enough ; 
but, at all events, what had been stated 
by the hon. Gentleman would convince 
a great many people that he (Mr. Hunt) 
had not taken an exaggerated view of 
the matter. The condition of the un- 
armoured fleet, of course, was not so 
material a matter as the condition of 
the armoured fleet; but, at the same 
time, it was a matter which could not 
be neglected. The condition of the un- 
armoured fleet did not improve upon 
acquaintance, and after two years’ ex- 
perience of his Department he did not 
take so favourable a view of it as he did 
a year ago. Looking at the Navy List, 
a great many ships appeared as part of 
the Fleet, but he was sorry to say that 
many of them-were entirely unservice- 
able. He thought it better to speak 
plainly to the Committee on the matter, 
and he hoped he should not be consi- 
dered as desiring to create a panic. He 
did not think it was a case for panic; 
but he thought it was a case for endea- 
vouring to improve the state of things. 
With regard to the frigates, there were 
20 on the list ; eight of these were con- 
demned, and two more would probably 
be condemned. ‘There were five that 
required heavy repairs, one required 
repairs, three were in good condition, 
and one was altogether new. There 
were 32 corvettes on the list, eight of 
them were condemned, two more pro- 
bably would be condemned, four were 
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under repair, five required to be re. 
paired, 10 were building, and three 
were good. There were 25 sloops on 
the list, 11 of them were unserviceable 
—and when he said unserviceable, he 
meant for cruising purposes—one re- 
quired heavy repairs, 13 were good, five 
were building, and two were ordered last 
year. The gun vessels were 42 in num- 
ber; five were unfit for general pur- 
poses, and not worth repair; 13 wanted 
repairs ; four were under repairs; and 
20 were good. There were 15 gunboats, 
of which three would want repairs this 
year. There were, besides, gunboats for 
harbour purposes, and 18 gunboats for 
home defence ; and there were also ships 
of different kinds used as store ships, 
tenders, and harbour ships; but what 
he referred to was ships for cruising pur- 
poses, sent to various stations. When 
he came to consider the reliefs for the 
year, he found it was impossible to pro- 
vide reliefs for all the ships, and he 
purposed, therefore, notwithstanding the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke, to send an unarmoured vessel as 
flag-ship to the Pacific. They required, 
in order to keep up their present force 
on foreign stations, 84 ships, consisting 
of 40 corvettes and sloops, 41 gunboats, 
and three despatch vessels. For that 
purpose he found that they had only 80 
effective to serve, or four short. In 1869 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract considerably reduced the 
ships on foreign stations, and he settled 
the number after consultation with the 
Foreign and Colonial Ministers of the 
day; but now they were 10 vessels short 
of the establishment which had been 
fixed by the right hon. Gentleman. If 
they took into account three ships added 
to the Indian stations to put down the 
Slave Trade, they were actually seven 
short; but these three ships were sent 
out for special purposes. That was the 
state of the case with regard to service 
in 1876, and he confessed that they had 
been entirely at a loss to know how to 
supply these reliefs. Under the circum- 
stances, with the consent of his Col- 
leagues, he gave an order for certain 
ships to be commenced before he ob- 
tained the Vote of the House; feeling 
confident that he should be supported in 
what he was doing. It was so desirable 
that no time should be lost that he gave 
an order for six gunboats and two sloops, 
the estimates for which he should ex- 
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plain to the House. Although it was 
open to question whether the ships should 
be built without the express authority of 
Parliament, he was not exceeding the 
expenses sanctioned for the year 1875-6, 
and he therefore had confidence in throw- 
ing himself on the induigence of the 
Committee. The Committee were well 
aware that great complications:had arisen 
in the East during the year in more than 
one quarter, and he had had the strongest 
and most urgent applications from the 
Commander-in-Chief in China to supply 
him with gunboats with a shallow 
draught of water and considerable speed. 
The gunboats that were in use in the 
last war in China had entirely gone to 
pieces, and they felt it necessary that 
orders should be given for the construc- 
tion of some gunboats for river service. 
They had, therefore, entered into a con- 
tract for the construction of six such 
gunboats. [Mr. Goscnen: Besides the 
other six?] Yes; but that was not all 
he was going to ask the Committee to 
sanction. Heshould ask the Committee 
to sanction the construction of 12 such 
gunboats, and that was not all that he 
was urged to provide by the Commander- 
in-Chief in China. After considering 
the matter with his naval Colleagues, it 
was considered that 12 might be suffi- 
cient; but at present they. had no boats 
of the kind in the service, and he con- 
sidered it an absolute necessity that the 
want should be supplied. [ Mr. Goscuen: 
Does that make 18 gunboats altogether? ] 
Yes, but 12 are for river service. They 
were to be of light draught of water, and 
of nine knots speed, and to carry three 
64-pounder and two Gattling guns. He 
should say that the six gunboats already 
contracted for would be completed within 
the year, and that the six river gunboats 
would be partially built in the same time. 
But that was not the whole of the demand 
he had to make upon the Committee. 
What he had already said as to the state 
of our unarmoured fleet showed, he 
thought, a deficiency in fast cruising 
vessels, and he proposed that six cor- 
vettes of the Opal class—it might be 
with some modifications — should be 
built. They could not be completed 
under two years, and therefore about 
one half the cost would fall upon this 
year, and one half the next. Those were 
the proposals which he had to make as 
regarded shipbuilding by contract in 
addition to three small vessels for tor- 
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pedo service, one for special fast service, 
and one of.a modern class. Then in 
the Dockyards it was proposed to com- 
mence three new sloops of the Osprey 
class — one at Sheerness and two at 
Devonport. The question might arise 
whether all that addition to the unar- 
moured fleet was to be made at our 
Dockyards or by contract, and if the 
normal state of things had been at work 
it might have been divided between the 
two; but the case was a special one, and 
though he could not say to the Commit- 
tee that the Vote might not be repeated 
in future years, he hoped that we should 
in two or three years have regained the 
ground we had lost. He had taken, he 
might add, 16,000 as the normal num- 
ber of men employed in the Dockyards, 
and he did not wish, if he could avoid 
it, to exceed that number, for he thought 
it extremely objectionable to have con- 
stant fluctuations in the numbers em- 
ployed, now hiring and then discharging 
men, and thus causing a great deal of 
distress and agitation. He had stated 
what was the number of ships required 
to complete the establishment on foreign 
stations, as laid down by the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract, and adding those 
to the number which would be necessary 
to provide proper relief, he found that 
the total number of vessels wanted would 
be 118, whereas there were available, 
striking out those condemned or under 
repair, only 105. Adding six others of 
the Dallard class, besides two sloops of 
the Arad class and six corvettes of the 
Opal class, we should have 14 additional, 
which would give one more than the 
total number required. That, he thought, 
was a matter of necessity or extreme 
expediency, and having added the num- 
ber which he mentioned, we should not 
have more than one vessel to spare. He 
thought nothing less than those pro- 
posals ought to satisfy the Committee, 
or would place us in a proper position 
to protect our commerce in the event of 
war. He had endeavoured to be per- 
fectly frank with the Committee on the 
subject, and our exertions ought not, 
he thought, to cease with the expendi- 
ture of this year, but ought to be con- 
tinued. 

He had now stated the proposals 
with regard to shipbuilding. Before 
the House went into Committee, he 
said that it was not his intention to 
propose laying down any new iron-clads 
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this year, not because he thought that 
the time had come to discontinue their 
construction, but because they had so 
many already in progress which they 
could accelerate if need be. It seemed 
to him that the crying want at present 
was not in iron-clads, but in additions 
to their unarmoured fleet. The increase 
of tonnage was about 4,000 tons upon 
that proposed last year, and the amount 
of iton-clad tonnage to be built by con- 
tract was about 3,200 tons. 

He would now state what was the 
total amount of the Estimates as com- 
pared with last year. The gross amount 
was £11,288,872. From that must be 
deducted extra receipts and repayments 
and contributions by the Indian Govern- 
ment, amounting to £215,000, leaving 
£11,0738,872. Then there were cross- 
charges between the Army and Navy 
Estimates for Ordnance, Torpedoes, and 
materiél of that kind. That left a net 
charge for the Navy of £11,400,000. 
That sum might be apportioned as 
follows: — For Effective Services, 
£9,504,000, and for non-Effective Ser- 
vices, £1,896,000. The charge for 
Effective Services might be divided 
thus—For the personnel of the Navy, 
including Marines, Coast Guard, and 
Naval Reserve, £4,237,000; and the 
materiél, £4,817,000; for the adminis- 
trative and scientific branches, land 
charges, and miscellaneous, £449,000. 
At that hour of the evening the Com- 
mittee would hardly wish him to go 
through the different Votes, as there 
would be ample opportunity of discuss- 
ing them hereafter when the Votes came 
before the House in the usual way. The 
Committee, however, would perceive that 
while making a large addition to one 
particular Vote, he had endeavoured as 
far as possible to curtail the expenditure 
on other Votes; and that, to use the old 
expression in Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech, the Estimates had been pre- 
pared with a view to economy and effi- 
ciency. The Vote which stood out be- 
yond all the others and showed a very 
considerable excess, was Vote 10, Sec- 
tion 2. There had been a slight decrease 
on Vote 10, Section 1, but the increase 
on Vote 10, Section 2, was £450,000. 
That, of course, was a very grave matter 
to present to the Committee; but he 
hoped that after hearing his statement 
as to the necessity of taking urgent steps 
to supply the deficiencies in our unar- 
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moured Navy, hon. Members would think 
he was justified in making that proposal, 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Vote. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Committee 
had listened with interest to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman. After the 
right hon. Gentleman had been two 
years in office, and had moved the Esti- 
mates for the third time, it appeared 
that there was no crying want with 
regard to our iron-clad Navy, but that 
there was a deficiency with regard to 
certain sloops and gun-vessels for foreign 
stations. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might fairly congratulate 
himself that in the course of two years, 
with the extra men that had been voted, 
he had been able to reverse the picture 
he had formerly presented to the House, 
and to say now that the furthér com- 
mencement of iron-clads had become of 
second-rate importance, while the urgent 
want was for a large and somewhat 
sudden increase in our unarmoured 
ships. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not, however, gone through the forces 
required on our foreign stations or shown 
the existence of urgent need on any 
foreign station, except China, for gun- 
boats or gun-vessels. The right hon. 
Gentleman assumed that the state of 
things fixed in 1869 by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
must still continue; that there must be 
a particular number of vessels on varioys 
stations ; and that, in order to keep up 
that somewhat arbitrary number, he 
was right in ordering gun-vessels even 
before Parliament met. He did not 
know whether he quite understood the 
programme of the right hon. Gentleman 
as to gunboats. He understood that 
liabilities had been incurred in this 
financial year for the construction of six 
gun-vessels in addition to 12 gunboats 
laid down for China. {Mr. Hunt: Not 
to be paid for this year.] But put out 
to contract, so that the liability was 
incurred; and they were not required 
for China, but for the ordinary service. 
Further, there were to be 12 other gun- 
boats laid down for China, so that there 
were to be 18 gunboats and six vessels 
of the Opal class also. He would not 
now speak of the gunboats for China, 
because they were required for a distinct 
political object; but the other ships 
would not add to the fighting or aggres- 
sive power of the country, they being 
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required rather for routine and police 
duties in our foreign possessions, and 
he knew there was a constant tendency 
at the Admiralty to press forward the 
vessels required for routine and police 
duty rather than those which were re- 
quired for the higher interests of the 
country, such as iron-clads. If the 
right hon. Gentleman were content to 
offer this programme of gunboats to the 
Committee as his policy for the present 
year, it was,a distinct admission. on his 
part that as regarded the most important 
point of the fighting power of the country, 
we could wait a year and postpone it to 
the routine part of the service of the 
Admiralty. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman could not object to the way 
in which he (Mr. Goschen) had just 
stated the case. Earlier in the evening 
there had been an interesting discussion 
on the subject of our iron-clads, and the 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. 
Reed) had made a statement in which 
he excluded from the fighting force of 
the country as compared with the Navies 
of foreign nations, all the principal ships 
on which the right hon. Gentleman had 
expended money during the last two 
years. That brought him (Mr. Goschen) 
to the Dockyard programme. The right 
hon. Gentleman had omitted this year 
to state in Appendix 11 what vessels 
were to be repaired. That information 
was given only in the case of Chatham 
Dockyard. Perhaps the omission would 
be supplied on a future occasion; but, 
at present, it had made it somewhat 
difficult to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposals. For the last few years 
it had been customary to state in a note 
how many men were employed in the 
various Dockyards in repairing ships. 
This year 5,700 men were required for 
shipbuilding and 10,300 for repairs. 
Were the latter required for repairing 
the iron-clads, or the frigates and cor- 
vettes? On that point the Committee 
was absolutely without information. 
Looking at the 16,000 men who were to 
build 5,600 tons, it was to be lamented 
that the right hon. Gentleman was un- 
able to build a larger tonnage in the 
Dockyards, instead of putting out so 
many ships to contract. He quite ad- 
mitted that it was undesirable to make 
a sudden increase in the Dockyards, witk 
the prospect of having soon to throw the 
men off again; but he thought it should 
be made clear to the Committee why the 
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right hon. Gentleman was not able to 
produce more in the Dockyards with the 
large number of men now employed 
there, especially as he said he had now 
turned the corner with the iron-clads. It 
seemed that the right hon. Gentleman 
was going to build three small sloops of 
the Osprey, or rather of the Pelican class. 
Surely it was rather a disappointing 
programme that, with so large an ex- 
penditure for the coming year, a larger 
addition was not to be made to the 
fighting force of the country. On the 
other hand, he cordially congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman on having 
been able to build the 20,000 tons which 
he had estimated, with the help of ad- 
ditional money granted by the Treasury 
and of the extra amount voted by the 
House. It must also be satisfactory to 
the Controller of the Navy and his 
assistants that for once they had been 
able to build the amount of tonnage pro- 
posed at the beginning of the year. The 
right hon. Gentleman had read a list 
showing how many frigates, corvettes, 
and sloops we were short. But the right 
hon. Gentleman did not propose to build 
a frigate or a large-class of corvettes, 
though he proposed to build six corvettes 
of the Opal class. He understood that 
there were six gunboats already con- 
tracted for, and that they were of the 
Maillard class, and that there were to be 
six of a different class. [Mr. Hunt: 
The 12 were to be river service boats, 
with light draught, and fast.] But these 
were all small vessels; and he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he talked about frigates, might have 
added to his statement that no coun- 
try in Europe was building frigates, 
and that, therefore, the question of 
frigates was becoming a subsidiary 
one. Light armoured ships of the Shan- 
non class would, it seemed, supersede the 
old frigates, and it was unlikely that any 
more frigates would be constructed. He 
questioned the policy of sending a large 
frigate, the Shah, to the Pacific Station. 
What was she to do there? Was she 
to fight those Chilian iron-clads of which 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Reed) had 
spoken? To send a large ship of that 
type to those distant waters involved 
the important question of desertion. 
Vessels sometimes lost almost half their 
crews upon the Pacific Station, and he 
doubted the expediency of sending a 
frigate there at all. There was the 
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same difficulty with an iron-clad.; but it 
was always held desirable to have one 
iron-clad upon that station to meet the 
iron-clads of any other country that 
might be there, and he did not see why 
the practice should be changed. Passing 
to another point, the Committee would 
remember that since last year we had 
lost the Vanguard, worth about £500,000. 
He had, therefore, said to himself—‘ If 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
replace the Vanguard, and increases the 
Estimates by a similar amount in order 
to make up this loss of power by new 
iron-clads, I shall probably think it my 
duty to support the proposal.” The 
right hon. Gentleman had increased 
the Navy Estimates by £400,000 or 
£500,000, and yet he did not replace the 
Vanguard. We were, therefore, short 
of some 5,000 tons, which was about the 
tonnage of the Vanguard, and about the 
amount which the right Gentleman built 
in a year. Comment was superfluous 
on that point. He read in it the confi- 
dence which the right hon. Gentleman 
felt in the force at his disposal. It was 
not that he could not persuade his Party 
to vote the money. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have been better pleased 
to vote £1,000,000 increase to the Esti- 
mates than £500,000. [‘‘No, no!” 
He ventured to say that a Vote of 
£500,000 to replace the Vanguard would 
have been received with acclamation ; 
but he would be glad if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite took the view that, notwith- 
standing the loss of 5,000 tons, we were 
still in a position with which we might 
be perfectly satisfied. That was an 
answer to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman two years ago. There were 
some other matters to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had called attention to 
which he wished to allude. The excess 
of expenditure over amount voted was 
not without precedent; but he trusted 
that means would be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of that excess. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of an in- 
crease of pay to the Marines, and of the 
absolute necessity that it should be de- 
ferred. The question was, whether this 
body of 14,000 should have this increase 
of pay assigned to them. He could not 
help regretting that after an increase of 
pay had been announced to the Army, 
it should be thought necessary to post- 
pone an increase to the Marines. The 
corps of Marines, being neither sailors, 
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nor in a sense soldiers, it would be said 
that they did not receive thé same amount 
of attention as sailors received from the 
Admiralty and soldiers from the War 
Office. The result of the postponement 
was to be regretted, inasmuch as the in- 
crease of pay would now be agitated for, 
instead of being regarded as a sponta- 
neous act of grace. With respect to the 
College at Greenwich, he rejoiced to hear 
that the attendance of officers wasso good, 
and that the College was likely to doa 
large amount of benefit to the Service 
generally; but he trusted that no pres- 
sure would induce the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to consent to lower the standard 
once fixed. The question relating to 
engineers was a most important one, 
because it not only affected their pro- 
motion, but their actual position in the 
Service. He hoped, however, as the 
subject, together with those relating to 
boilers and promotion generally, had 
been referred to Committees, their Re- 
ports would be made within a reasonable 
time, so that they might have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing them before the 
Session closed. He was glad to hear 
there was a great increase in the num- 
ber of the Reserves, particularly of the 
second class, which had been established 


]| shortly before the late Government left 


office. He rejoiced that their anticipa- 
tions in that respect had been verified, 
and he believed that the Report of 
Admiral Tarleton would be looked for 
with great interest. With respect to the 
Third Class Reserve, established for 
boys, he was afraid that there would be 
some difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number of boys for that class. With 
reference to them, he thought the pro- 
posed payment of £25 to training ships 
for every boy that entered the Navy was 
a very fair arrangement; but he wanted 
to know whether that payment would 
relieve the Admiralty of the expense of 
the boys’ education. That would, of 
course, depend on the age at which they 
left the training ship. If they left at 
16, how would they be utilized till they 
entered the Navy at 18? It was very 
important to look into this question of 
age, for nothing was laid down in the 
Regulations which threw any light on 
the subject. The question of recruiting 
the numbers was one which would be 
brought under the notice of the House 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
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right hon. Gentleman opposite might 
then give them further information on 
the subject. He (Mr. Goschen) might 
say that it was his privilege to attach a 
cruiser to the Mediterranean Fleet, the 
design being that boys might secure a 
better training, and Admiral Yelverton 
had stated that the plan had proved a 
success. If that were so, the question 
was whether the plan might not be ex- 
tended. Some of the changes in minor 
matters which the right hon. Gentleman 
had indicated might be very beneficial ; 
but the programme of shipbuilding 
which he had submitted to the Committee 
was so important that it would require 
great consideration before they could 
give it their final assent. 

Sr JOHN HAY: The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just addressed the 
House, with his usual ability, but in a 
spirit of hostile criticism, has called at- 
tention to the Excess Votes due to ship- 
building in the last financial year; but 
he seems to forget that my right hon. 
Friend has completed his programme ; 
whereas the right hon. Gentleman was 
only able to keep down the Votes by 
neglecting to fulfil his promises to the 
House. My right hon. Friend has com- 
pleted within a few tons all the ship- 
building which the House sanctioned a 
year ago; and, for reasons which he has 
explained, has found out that his ships 
have cost more than was expected. 
What was the practice of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite not in one year, but 
in every year? I hold in my hand 
the figures already laid on the Table 
of this House, which show the differ- 
ences between promise and performance 
in every year from 1870 to 1875, when 
the late Administration was in power. 
In 1870-1, 3,426 tons less than were 
estimated for; in 1871-2, 614 less; in 
1872-8, 5,175 less; in 1878-4, 2,557 
less; in 1874-5, 3,817 less; and as to 
the money voted for shipbuilding in 
1870-1, £153,000 voted for shipbuilding 
was spent for other purposes; in 1871-2, 
£267,000; in 1872-3, £188,000; and in 
1873-4, £247,000. It is very easy by 
this process to keep the expenditure 
within the Votes, and this was the pro- 
cess adopted every year by the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London. He came down to 
Parliament every year and said the pro- 
gramme is not fulfilled but all the money 
is expended—I have no ships to show 
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and I have no money left. Nor is it 
right to say that it is always the practice 
to fail to fulfil the programme or to 
exceed the Vote. This Return shows 
that in 1867-8 my noble Friend (Lord 
Hampton), then First Lord, added to 
the Navy in one year 33,701 tons, haying 
only promised 33,206 tons in his pro- 
gramme, and that this excess of building 
was completed, whilst £15,000 was 
available for other services at the Ad- 
miralty. The right hon. Gentleman has 
challenged my right hon. Friend as if 
the weakness of the wooden fleet was a 
new discovery; but I must say I think 
this is extremely disingenuous. What, 
did my right hon. Friend say in 1874 
with regard to reliefs, even in time of 
peace? He said— 

‘“‘T have gone into the scheme of reliefs estab- 
lished by the late First Lord, and although I 
am not prepared to dispute that that scheme 
might suffice for the present year, the right hon. 
Gentleman himself will doubtless admit that it 
provides no margin, and that if a single impor- 
tant ship in that scheme came to an untoward 
end there is nothing whatever to take its place.” 
—[8 Hansard, ecxviii. 870.] 

Now, that was never contradicted by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The number of 
snips for foreign service were settled by 
the Administratioh of which he was a 
Member, too few, in my judgment, ade- 
quately to perform the police of the seas 
and to protect our commerce; and how 
did it come about that the ships were so 
reduced in numbers? The First Lord, in 
1870, had assured the House that the 
ships were then in good condition and 
amply sufficient for every purpose. He 
gave due credit to his Predecessors in 
office, and recognized the fact that Lord 
Derby’s Administration and that of my 
right hon. Friend had by great efforts 
left the fleet in good condition. But 
after that nothing was done to supply 
the inevitable waste and deterioration of 
the fleet until my right hon. Friend came 
into office in 1874. Since that, not by 
sudden or violent efforts, but gradually, 
my right hon. Friend has been en- 
deavouring to complete the iron-clad 
fleet ; and now finding that he has only 
105 wooden ships to perform duties 
which require 118, he has asked the 
Committee to enable him to build 14, or 1 
more than we require. Indeed, so 
pressing is the necessity, that he has 
wisely taken the responsibility of com- 
mencing six of them before the Vote of 
to-night has been granted, a course 
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which I feel sure the Committee will ap- 
prove. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite taunts my right hon. Friend with 
having failed to replace the Vanguard, 
and argues from that, that my right 
hon. Friend is satisfied that we have 
more than enough of iron-clads, but 
the discussion in the earlier part of this 
evening has, I think, answered that 
taunt; and it is ominously significant 
that the loss of the Vanguard has de- 
prived my right hon. Friend of the 
power to retain an iron-clad in the 
Pacific, where, as has been seen, her 
presence is so necessary to the strength 
and power of England. But, unfor- 
tunately, we cannot restore in two years 
the neglect of five. Sloops and gun- 
boats must be built as well as iron-clads, 
and at least those must be built which 
both Administrations have considered to 
be absolutely essential for the public 
interest. I do not doubt but that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City did his best with the late parsi- 
monious and niggardly House, which 
would not cheer a First Lord of the 
Admiralty who proposed to endeavour 
to maintain an efficient Navy; but now, 
fortunately, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman sees, there is a majority which 
will support a First Lord in all reason- 
able demands, and which will support 
him in his endeavour to restore the pre- 
eminence of our Navy. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
not his intention to follow the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
down into the comparison he had in- 
stituted of one Administration with an- 
other, and of which, he thought, the 
House, and no ‘doubt the country also, 
had had enough. To hear the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, any one 
would imagine that the Government came 
into office yesterday, instead of having 
been in power for more than two years. 
During that time it was open to them to 
build as many sloops as they thought 
fit; yet it was only now that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty called attention to the state 
of the Navy in reference to these sloops. 
He might, however, have stated what 
the Government now in office had done 
in the way of shipbuilding, when he was 
showing how they had fulfilled their 
programme. In the first year they were 
in office they increased their Estimate by 
£450,000; in the second year they in- 
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creased it by £500,000; and this year 
they had increased it by £450,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
the Government had fulfilled their pro- 
gramme, but had said nothing about 
the Supplemental Estimates which they 
brought in, nor anything about the 
actual tonnage built by their Predeces- 
sors. There was one proposal made by 
the right hon. Gentleman which wall 
require most careful consideration. In 
our Dockyards there were two classes of 
workmen—the shipwrights and the fac- 
tory men. The former had established 
wages, and in due time retired upon 
pensions; the latter were paid the market 
rate of wages, and were only engaged 
from time to time. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman now proposed to place 500 factory 
men on the establishment, but had not 
stated how it was to be done. If tho 
factory men put on the establishment 
were to have their wages reduced so as 
to afford an equivalent for their pensions, 
they would think the change no boon, 
and if the pensions were to be added to 
the present rate of wages the step would 
inflict a considerable loss upon the 
country. 

Mr. E. J. REED, in explanation of 
some remarks in his speech in the earlier 
part of the evening, said, that when he 
spoke of displacing ships he only meant 
taking them from one important branch 
and adding them to another branch of 
the Fleet, and in doing so he made the 
right hon. Gentleman a present of so 
many frigates. He did not look upon 
the money spent in the repair of those 
vessels which he had thrown out of con- 
sideration as fighting ships as having 
been thrown away. Frigates which 
might not be fit to take a place in the 
first rank as fighting ships might be 
useful in other ways. He regretted that 
while it was intended to send an unar- 
moured frigate to the Pacific, no step 
would be taken to replace the Vanguard, 
a fact which would justify him to urge 
upon the House on all possible occasions 
the necessity of increasing the number 
of our iron-clads. In 1871 and 1872 the 
cost of iron-clads was £65 per ton; 
but experience since then had shown 
that, with the growth of the armour and 
other requirements of such ships, their 
cost had very much increased. The 
present Government, since it had been 
in Office, had laid down, to the best of 
his knowledge, only four iron-clad-ships 
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—two of the Shannon class, and the Ajaz, 
and the Agamemnon. The two of the 
Shannon class he believed were the least 
important sort of armour-clads, and the 
Ajax and the Agamemnon were practically 
not begun. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) that he 
wished to support him in the arduous 
duties of his office; but he must say he 
felt disappointed when he found the 
programme of the year was almost en- 
tirely comprised in the building of a 
number of unarmoured gunboats. The 
right hon. Gentleman ought to state why 
he asked for so large a number of that 
class of vessels. There might be State 
reasons for building more unarmoured 
gunboats; but he believed that, in the 
main, the proposition was the outcome of 
the naval element in the Board of Ad- 
miralty. The Sea Lords wished to keep 
up the same number of men as there 
were in the Service before iron-clads, 
which required only a few men, were 
introduced, and, in order to keep up the 
same number of men, they asked for 
more gunboats to put them in. It might 
be that all these wooden vessels were 
required, and the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty might be perfectly right in pro- 
posing that they should be built, but the 
House ought to have more information 
on the subject. 

Captain G. E. PRICE approved of 
a number of men being employed in the 
Government Dockyards, where they 
could acquire a knowledge of machinery 
that might be of the greatest value to 
the country in time of emergency. He 
wished to know why the sailors on the 
China Station were paid in Mexican 
dollars, which were, as a rule, at a con- 
siderable discount, a practice which in- 
volved much loss to the sailors without 
any gain to the Government. 

Mr. GOURLEY thought that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, before 
asking Parliament to grant increased 
Estimates, should have endeavoured to 
economize. A reduction of expenditure 
might be effected in several Departments 
of the Navy. For example, although in 
15 years the number of ships had been 
diminished by 619, the number of men 
and boys in the Service remained the 
same. He contended that it was un- 
necessary to spend £25,000 on new 
buildings for the Coastguard, and that 
a great reform was possible in that 
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mitted that the time had arrived for 
reducing the number of Dockyards. 

Mr. HUNT stated that in the Dock- 
yards it was proposed during the year 
to proceed with 8 iron-clads, 8 corvettes, 
10 sloops, 2 despatch vessels, and 6 gun- 
boats, in all 34 vessels, and to repair 41 
vessels, including 7 iron-clads. The Lord 
Warden was considerably advanced, and 
would, probably, be ready by August. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. HUNT opposed .the Motion. 
There would be plenty of opportunity 
for discussing general questions when 
other Votes were under consideration. 
He was informed by the Treasury that 
it was very desirable the Vote should be 
agreed to that night. ; 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 63; 
Noes 105: Majority 42. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Captain Nolan.) 


Mr. HUNT hoped that another divi- 
sion would not be taken, as the hon. 
Member for Reading would not lose the 
opportunity, if the Wages Vote were 
agreed to, of calling attention to the 
state of the Navy on going into Supply. 

Mr. BIGGAR objected to taking 
Votes after half-past 12 o’clock. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was usual when the 
number of men had been agreed to for 
the Wages Vote to follow as a matter of 
course. To postpone the Vote was only 
throwing impediments in the way of 
Public Business, and he therefore trusted 
the Committee would come to a conclu- 
sion upon it that evening. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, if the Vote 
were agreed to it would be competent 
to raise the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Reading on the Question that the 
Speaker leave the Chair on the Navy 
Estimates. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN wished to 
know whether if the Wages Vote were 
agreed to now, it would be competent to 
raise a Motion on that subject when the 
House next went into Supply. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, that if the Motion 
of his hon. and gallant Friend (Captain 
Nolan) were negatived, he should imme- 
diately afterwards move, notwithstand- 
ing, that the Chairman report Progress. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 62; 
Noes 104: Majority 42. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress and ask leave to sit again.” —(J/r. 
Dillwyn.) 


Mr. HUNT said, it seemed to be the 
wish of hon. Members opposite that the 
Committee should not then proceed, and 
he therefore assented to the Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrovw ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


HALIFAX (VICAR’s RATE). 

Ordered, That a Select Committee of Five 
Members, to be nominated by ‘the Committee 
of Selection, be appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the Act 10 Geo. 4, c. 14, relating 
to the Vicar’s Rate at Halifax, and to report 
their opinion to the House whether any and 
what amendments should be made in the said 
Act.—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


MANCHESTER POST OFFICE [EXPENSES]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the Purchase, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of any Land that may be acquired 
in pursuance of any Act of the present Session 
for enabling Her Majesty’s Postmaster General 
to acquire a Site for the extension of the Man- 
chester General Post Office. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


CORONERS (DUBLIN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sururvan, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Coroners and Inquests in 
the county of the city of Dublin, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Suuuivan, Sir Artuur 
Guinness, Mr. Maurice Brooxs, and Mr. 
Parrick Martin. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 104.] 


POOLBEG LIGHTHOUSE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Epwarp Sranuorz, Bill 
for vesting Poolbeg Lighthouse in the Dublin 
Port and Docks Board ; and for other purposes 
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relating thereto, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Epwarp Sranuore and Sir Cuaxzes 
ADDERLEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 105.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 14th March, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Patents for Inventions (15). 

Report—Crossed Cheques * (27). 

Third Reading — Appellate Jurisdiction (23) ; 
Epping Forest * (24), and passed. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(No. 15.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
the Petition he had just presented 
raised two points in connection with this 
measure. ‘The poorer class of inventors 
considered that the fees which they had 
to pay were too high; and he must say 
that it seemed reasonable that the fees 
should be reduced, so that every facility 
should be given to the application of 
those who were desirous of obtaining 
patents. The other objection to the ex- 
isting system was that the specifications 
of patents were not sufficiently circu- 
lated. He understood that free libraries 
and other institutions had found con- 
siderable difficulty in getting copies of 
the specifications. As regarded the 
question of patents he believed that the 
whole matter lay between two issues— 
either that there should be no patents 
at all, or else that every facility should 
be given to the poorer class of inventors 
for obtaining them. He hoped that the 
noble and learned Lord would give some 
attention to the matter. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he was obliged to the noble Earl for 
drawing his attention to the matter: he 
was, however, at a loss to understand 
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the foundation of the complaint that 
there was any difficulty in obtaining 
copies of specifications—an objection of 
which he had never heard before. He 
had been led to believe that if there was 
any error it was the other way. He had 
understood that there was no Depart- 
ment that had given so great facilities 
to the public as the Commissioners for 
Patents in reference to obtaining in- 
formation in reference to specifications. 
Not only was there a central Library of 
Specifications where they were open for 
inspection without fee, but they had 
been printed from the earliest time, and 
could be obtained for a very small sum 
of money. In addition, copies were 
sent to various depots throughout the 
country, where they could be purchased 
at a very low price. As to the question 
of fees imposed for obtaining patents, 
that was in one sense more for the House 
of Commons than for their Lordships. 
The Royal Commission examined the 
question, and they were unanimously of 
opinion that the fees should not be re- 
duced ; and a Committee of the House 
of Commons reported, by a majority of 
8 to 3, against reduction. Therefore, 
he had not proposed any reduction in 
his present Bill. It shotild be borne in 
mind that the grant of a patent was the 
grant of a monopoly which might very 
seriously interfere with the trade of the 
country ; and that it should not there- 
fore be granted lightly. One of the best 
checks against the granting of patents 
for matters that might be frivolous or 
useless was the establishment of suffi- 
cient fees. The payment of fees was 
at present arranged in a very sensible 
manner; for the stamp payable on first 
obtaining the patent was small, and the 
larger fees were payable only on the 
expiration of the third and seventh 
years; so that the inventor would have 
time to consider whether it would be 
worth his while to pay the larger fee or 
not. He did not think that the fees at 
present charged upon inventions could 
be reduced without serious danger to the 
interests of trade. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood 
to say that he thought the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack had done 
well in omitting from the present Bill 
the provision for the appointment of 
Experts contained in the Bill of last 
year. As to the omission of the clause 
providing for two classes of patents— 
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one for seven and the other for 14 years 
— he doubted whether it was so ad- 
visable. He thought that with respect 
to that proposition it might have been 
better for the noble and learned Lord to 
have acted on first impulses. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(No. 23.) THIRD READING. 


Bill read the third time (according to 
Order). 


Lorpv REDESDALE congratulated 
their Lordships on the fact that the Bill 
had reached this stage without opposi- 
tion. Looking back to the legislation 
of 1873 and to what occurred in 1874 
and 1875 in reference to this subject, he 
thought that the change of opinion 
which had led to this Bill was very com- 
plimentary to the manner in which 
their Lordships had exercised Appellate 
Jurisdiction. 


Amendments made ; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN TARIFF. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


' Viscounr HALIFAX rose and said: 
It is with great regret that I have felt 
it to be my duty to call the attention 
of your Lordships to the Papers laid on 
the Table by the Secretary of State for 
India on the subject of the Indian tariff, 
more especially because I am afraid that 
from accidental circumstances the ques- 
tion may assume the appearance of a 
Party question. Noble Lords who have 
been at the India Office in this country 
during late Administrations naturally sit 
on this side of the House; but it so 
happens that other noble Lords who 
have filled with distinction the highest 
offices in India, and who have formed 
their opinions from personal know- 
ledge of the country, and who, I am 
happy to say, agree with me, also sit 
on the same side. 

I have always considered Indian 
questions to be far above all Party 
views. When my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs and I discussed Indian matters 
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in the House of Commons together, I 
bear willing testimony to the fact that 
the noble Earl was careful to do so 
without any reference to Party consi- 
derations, and I trust the noble Earl 
will readily bear similar testimony in 
reference to my own mode of treating 
these subjects. 

THe Eart or DERBY: Hear, hear : 

Viscounr HALIFAX: The ques- 
tion to-night is not a question between 
the two sides of the House. It is 
a question between the line of con- 
duct hitherto happily pursued in refer- 
ence to the Government in India and 
Indian interests, and a totally different 
line of conduct, which these Papers seem 
to indicate that it is the intention of my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
India to pursue. 

When, many years ago, I first became 
Minister for India, the unanimous opinion 
of statesmen of all Parties, as tersely ex- 
pressed by Lord Macaulay, was that 
India ought to be governed for Indian 
interests and as much as possible in 
India. Indeed, I consider that proposi- 
tion so nearly self-evident that it does 
not need much argument to support it. 
There was a time when the interests of 
our Colonies were made subordinate to 
those of the Mother Country. We have 
grown wiser ; we have established in the 
Colonies independent domestic Legisla- 
tures which govern the Colonies in the 
interests and in accordance with the 
wishes of the Colonies themselves. The 
circumstances of India make it impos- 
sible that an independent local Legislature 
should be established in India; but the 
same principle of government is no less 
applicable to India than to the Colonies. 
The Colonies are able to protect them- 
selves through their own Legislatures, 
and as the people of India have not a 
domestic Legislature to protect them, I 
have always held it to be the duty of the 
Secretary of State for India to protect 
their interests against any pressure in 
this country for English interests. 

I object to the policy of my noble 
Friend because he has departed from 
the old recognized policy, and, against 
the views of the Government in India 
and of the people in India, has given 
directions for the abandonment of a 
a considerable and increasing source of 
revenue, and, further, that in giving 
those directions my noble Friend has 
adopted a tone in his despatches little 
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calculated to promote good feeling and 
harmony between the Government of 
India and the India Office, or to induce 
the people of India to acquiesce in our 
rule with that willingness which hitherto 
they have generally manifested. 

I will take the two questions in order, 
To any one acquainted with India I need 
hardly say that the subject which has 
always caused most anxiety is the finan- 
cial state of the country. The financial 
state of England is sometimes a source of 
anxiety, but I do not hesitate to say that 
in India it must be a constant source of 
the greatest anxiety. Why is that so? 
First, the expenditure of India is almost 
sure to increase more rapidly than the 
income; next, part of the revenue is 
very precarious; and, lastly, it is almost 
impossible to levy a new tax. A large 
portion of the income of India is derived 
from the land revenue, which is not a 
tax in the ordinary sense of the term. It 
is rent settled in perpetuity, or for terms 
of 80 years, and must rise very slowly, 
as, indeed, is the case with the other 
sources of income. 

Now, as to the expenditure. The 
Mutiny almost doubled the debt. Of 
late years a system has been intro- 
duced of borrowing largely for public 
works. If those works should prove 
reproductive—should the receipts from 
them be sufficient to pay the interest 
on the capital—there would be no in- 
crease of the public burdens on account 
of those works; but as far as my expe- 
rience goes the reproductiveness of those 
works is both doubtful and slow. The first 
use to which any surplus should be ap- 
plied is that of keeping down the public 
debt. In other respects the expenditure 
must increase considerably. The whole 
cost of living in India has risen. We are 
now improving the condition of the British 
Army. That improvement must be ex- 
tended to the troops serving in India, 
and the cost of so extending it and of 
improving the barracks must be borne 
by India. The cost of the Civil admini- 
stration must increase in like manner. 
We know what the Civil Service Esti- 
mates are coming to in this country ; but 
the necessity for improvements causing 
greater expense in that service must be 
much more pressing in a country like 
India. The expense of the police and 
the gaols is perpetually increasing. 
Within the last few months, I might 
almost say, another source of increased 
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mse to India has grown up in 
aeeuniee of the diminution int the 
value of silver. I am afraid that this 
must result in a very large increase of 
the public expenditure. The revenue 
is raised in silver rupees, but the 
same nominal amount will not be of 
the same real value, and it may 
be necessary to raise the salaries of 
the public servants in India. There 
can, however, be no question as to the 
effect on the remittances to England. 
Nearly £15,000,000 is paid in England 
by the Government of India. The means 
of payment will be raised in depreciated 
silver—the payment must be made in 
gold. A larger amount of silver will 
therefore be required, and I cannot put 
the not improbable addition to the charge 
on the revenues of India from this cause 
at less than £1,500,000 or £2,000,000. 
In this state of things, surely common 
sense would suggest that, whatever 
sources of revenue there are, they ought 
to be preserved unless they were in them- 
selves very objectionable. My noble 
Friend the Secretary of State denounces 
the duty on cotton goods as protective 
and oppressive, and has been “reading 
lectures on political economy to the Go- 
vernment of India, who were free traders 
long before we were. Let us see how far 
these duties are protective. Before the 
Mutiny the ruling rate of duty on articles 
imported into India was 5 per cent. At 
the time of the Mutiny, when the Go- 
vernment was in great want of money, 
that duty was raised to 10 per cent; but 
in 1861, which was as soon as circum- 
stances admitted of the alteration, the 
duty on cotton goods was reduced to 5 per 
cent, while the duty on all other goods 
imported was continued at 10 per cent. 
With this reduction and a lower valua- 
tion no complaint was heard of protec- 
tion. It is quite true that circumstances 
have changed since then, and that in 
1873 a steam mill for the manufacture of 
cotton goods was set upin Bombay. The 
number of mills in India has increased up 
to the present time, and the lower descrip- 


tion of goods made in India may have 


to some extent excluded the same sort of 
goods made in Manchester, on which the 
5 per cent duty is paid. There is, how- 
ever, another cause operating against 
the Manchester goods. It is certain that 
some of the cotton goods sent out to 
India are of a much inferior description 
to those manufactured in India. In the 
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former, the quantity of gypsum sent 
from Leicestershire for the purpose, and 
introduced with the cotton, is very con- 
siderable; whilst a Mr. Robinson, a 
cotton spinner at Glasgow, who was sent 
over to visit the Indian mills, reports 
that from 10 to 20 per cent more cotton 
than is usual is put into the goods made 
there. In 1872, 75 per cent of this 
description of goods sent to Shanghai 
were unsaleable. This being the case, 
it is not surprising that a preference is 
given in India to goods manufactured 
there over those imported from Man- 
chester. It is very doubtful, therefore, 
whether the duty on Manchester goods 
really acts as a protective duty, and, 
indeed, the noble Marquess himself in 
his despatch of July says that as against 
the-Lancashire manufacturers the effect 
of the 5 per cent duty is insignificant. 
But whatever the amount of protection 
may be, the imposition of an equivalent 
excise duty on the goods manufactured 
in the steam mills of India would remove 
all cause of complaint against the impért 
duty. Is the duty oppressive on the 
people of India? It is difficult to prove 
any tax to be a good thing in itself, but 
as revenue must be raised, the only 
practicable course is to choose the least 
objectionable tax. It is alsoa maxim 
of taxation that if you have to raise a 
considerable sum of money, you must 
levy it on as large a number of people 
as possible, and, of course, upon some- 
thing which they consume. Now, as 
regards taxation, the people of India 
are certainly in a very happy condition, 
because as a people they pay as little 
taxes as can well be conceived if there 
is to be taxation at all. The great mass 
of them—in round numbers 200,000,000 
—pay no taxes except the import duty 
on cotton goods and the tax on salt. In 
this country the man who does not pay 
duty on one thing pays it on another. 
The man who doesnot drink spirits drinks 
beer or smokes tobacco; but in India 
there is no item on which the people 
ever pay duty, except on the cotton 
goods imported and salt. If their 
condition improves, they get gold or 
silver coins, which they manufacture into 
gold and silver ornaments, but there 
is no duty on gold’ and silver. I believe 
that this tax in the shape of the import 
duty has been borne willingly by the 
people, and a duty of £800,000 levied 
on 200,000,000 of people can scarcely be 
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regarded as oppressive. Indeed, the 
best witness against the duty being either 
protective or oppressive is the noble 
Marquess himself. Having committed 
himself more than a year ago to the 
people of Lancashire and denounced this 
duty, he has declaimed in his despatches 
against protection, and in favour of the 
settled free-trade policy of this country ; 
but when he comes to apply these prin- 
ciples to practise, his good sound sense 
comes into play, and he says, in his 
despatch of July 15, 1875— 


‘Tf it were true that this duty is the means 
of excluding English competition, and thereby 
raising the price of a necessary of life to the 
vast mass of Indian consumers, it is unnecessary 
for me to remark that it would be open to eco- 
nomical objections of the gravest kind. I do 
not attribute to it any such effect.” 


Nothing can be more conclusive. It is 
not protective because it does not ex- 
clude English competition ; it is not op- 
pressive because it does not raise the 
price of a necessary of life. On these 
grounds, therefore, there does not appear 
to be any good reason for repealing the 
tax; andthe Government of India taking 
the same view of it as is stated by the 
noble Marquess, did not, in dealing with 
the tariff, make any change in this duty, 
stating, at the same time, that if it was 
shown to act as a protective duty, it might 
be necessary to impose an equivalent 
excise duty on indigenous mills. They 
abolished the export duties on many 
articles of Indian produce, of which the 
noble Marquess has approved; they 
lowered the valuation of cotton goods, 
and reduced the import duty on various 
articles, and thereby brought the ruling 
rate of duty on general imports down to 
the old normal rate of 5 per cent. What is 
the financial resultof whathas been done? 
The total loss of revenue by the reduc- 
tions is £308,000; of which £173,000 
was the loss on exports and £88,000 on 
the reduced valuation of cotton goods. 
Those two items make £261,000, of both 
of which the noble Marquess approves, 
and which sum, taken from the £308,000, 
reduces the loss by the decrease of the 
import duties to £47,000, which the 
Indian Government, judging from the 
experience of the reduction in 1864, hope 
soon to recover. 

The Government of India say that 
they could not spare the amount of 
revenue derived from the duty on cotton 
goods; that any substitute was more ob- 
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jectionable ; that if it was shown to be 
protective, the remedy was an internal 
excise duty, and that it was not felt to be 
an oppressive tax on the people of India, 
My noble Friend however thinks that 
this duty on cotton goods ought to be 
entirely removed. He has expressed 
that opinion to the people of Lancashire 
and he expressed it to the Governor 
General of India, and repeated the order 
for its repeal in a despatch dated the 
11th of November, 1875. The most ex- 
travagant Free-trader could scarcely have, 
used stronger language than my noble 
Friend used in a despatch in reference to 
applying to India the recognized policy 
of England, and after some qualify- 
ing words as to guarding the finances 
of India, concluded in the following 
words :— 


‘“ The entire removal of the duty should, how- 
ever, not be adjourned for an indefinite period, 
but provisions should be made for it within a 
fixed term of years.” 


My noble Friend has written a Minute 
to explain what he has written in a de- 
spatch, saying that he only ordered the 
repeal of the duty when the revenue of 
India could spare it, and that he had not 
said anything of a new tax. This, how- 
ever, is inconsistent with the words of 
the despatch which went to India. If 
the removal of the duty depends on the 
condition of the revenue of India, it must 
be at an indefinite period, for even my 
noble Friend cannot foresee the time 
when the progress of revenue will en- 
able the Government to take off the duty. 
It is, according to the noble Lord’s 
orders, to be taken off, not at an inde- 
finite period, but in a fixed and no very 
long term of years. As I read the 
order conveyed in the despatch it 
amounts to this— revenue or no re- 
venue, the Indian Government must 
make provision for the repeal of the tax 
within two or three years. Well, if there 
is no surplus to supply the place of 
that duty, of course, there must be an- 
other tax. What else can the Indian 
Government have understood by the in- 
structions sent them from the India 
Office? There is no qualification in the 
despatches to India. The noble Marquess 
denounced the duty to deputations here ; 
in the despatch of July he declared that 
it could not be permanent; in November, 
that it must be repealed in a fixed term 
of years, I can put no other meaning on 
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his words. One other reason my noble 
Friend has assigned for the repeal of the 
duty on cotton goods. Having clearly 
expressed his opinion that it was neither 

rotective nor oppressive, he says, in his 
despatch of July, that there is a political 
reason why it should not be permanent 
—namely, lest it should raise a feeling 
of animosity on both sides by putting the 
interests of England in antagonism with 
those of India. Now, I should like to 
know how a feeling of antagonism is to 
be raised by this duty. There can be 
no feeling of antagonism entertained by 
the people of India on account of it, be- 
cause they are contented with it. On 
the other hand, as the noble Marquess 
has stated that it has not the effect of ex- 
cluding British manufactured goods from 
India, why should it raise any feeling of 
antagonism in the minds of the people of 
this country, or even of the manufacturers 
of Lancashire? I am afraid that what 
my noble Friend has done by his de- 
spatch is far more likely to produce a 
feeling of antagonism than a retention 
of the duty. How stands the case? The 
Government of India, the commercial 
community of India, and the people of 
India are of opinion that it is for the 
interest of India that the duty should be 
maintained, rather than that another tax 
should be imposed. My noble Friend 
is of opinion that provision should be 
made for the repeal of the duty within a 
definite time. In fact there is the opi- 
nion of the Government, the mercantile 
community, and the people of India on 
the one side, and the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for India and the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce on 
the other. Ido not see how antagonism 
can be more strongly marked. I will 
not use any words of my own to describe 
such a state of matters. I will quote the 
words of Mr. Laing on this subject, 
addressed some years ago to a com- 
mittee of gentlemen at Manchester, who 
urged the repeal of these duties. Mr. 
Laing was a thorough Free-trader, he had 
been Finance Minister of India, and un- 
derstood the financial state of India, and 
he had reduced the duties on cotton goods 
in 1861 from 10 to 5 percent. Mr. Laing 
afterwards came home to this country, 
knowing the state of India and of its 
finances thoroughly, and he went to 
Manchester and had an interview witha 
body established there to promote the 
entire repeal of those duties. After he 
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left Manchester Mr. Laing addressed a 
letter to that body, in which he says— 


“The import duty is scarcely felt at all, 
while the direct taxes involved an inevitable 
amount of oppression, extortion, evasion, alarm, 
and discontent which made them intensely un- 
popular. If India is to be retained in peaceful 
and loyal allegiance to the British Crown, these 
matters must be looked upon in an Indian as 
well as an English point of view, and the in- 
terests, the wishes, and the feelings of 150,000,000 
of inhabitants must be the primary consideration 
in deciding how to raise the necessary revenue. 
I believe the Indian Government and the whole 
Indian community would oppose it, and I cannot 
for a moment imagine that any Secretary of 
State would think of sending an order to India 
for a purely English object, overruling in such 
a manner the unanimous wish of India. If he 
did, he would deserve to be impeached, for it is 
perfectly evident that he would be a far more 
formidable enemy to the British Crown than 
Ferozeshah or Nana Sahib.” 


I turn now to the other branch of the 
subject. My noble Friend opposite has 
not only ordered the Government of 
India to do that of which they and the 
whole Indian community disapprove, 
but he has given orders and treated the 
Government of India in a way which I 
must say is not calculated to promote 
harmonious feelings between the two 
Governments, or to reconcile the people 
of India to our rule. In his first de- 
spatch the noble Marquess directs that 
drafts of Bills, with their objects and 
reasons, should be transmitted to him by 
the Indian Government for his considera- 
tion. I have no objection to the purport 
of this despatch. In July, 1863, the 
Government of India itself passed a reso- 
lution, directing that drafts of all Bills to 
be submitted to the Governor General’s 
Council, with their objects and reasons, 
should be transmitted to the Secretary 
of State; and in December, 1863, I ex- 
pressed my entire approval of the course 
then adopted, and desired that it should 
be continued. I cannot say that every 
Bill, whether of little or of much im- 
portance, was so transmitted ; but I have 
no doubt that the practice has been con- 
tinued by the Indian Government in pur- 
suance of its own wish and intention. My 
noble Friend, however, appears to have 
found out in about a month after he came 
into office that they did not do what they 
had always done before. Surely it would 
have been enough simply to desire them 
to revert to the usual practice. Instead 
of that the noble Marquess sent the most 
peremptory orders, extending the rule 
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even to Amendments that were proposed 
to be made in Bills by the Council of the 
Governor General. Some liberty was 
however left to the Governor General, 
and he was not required, in an urgent, 
case, to send the Bill home. Of the 
urgency he was left himself to judge, 
and surely this was no unreasonable 
liberty to leave to a person in so high 
and responsible a position as the Go- 
vernor General of India. 

Lord Northbrook, availing himself of 
that permission, passed the Tariff Bill at 
Simla. I admit at once that, as a general 
rule, this is an objectionable proceeding, 
except under special circumstances. 

Let us see then if the circumstances 
were such in this case as to justify the pro- 
ceeding. The noble Marquess has found 
fault with Lord Northbrook for having 
so done upon two grounds. The first 
ground is, that he had acted without 
the advice and knowledge of persons 
possessing other than official experience, 
and that it was exceedingly desirable to 
have the assistance of mercantile council- 
lors in such a matter, who, as the noble 
Marquess seems to think, are only to be 
found at Calcutta. If, however, we 
examine the circumstances under which 
the measure was taken, we shall find 
that this objection actually amounts to 
very little. How did the question origi- 
nate? The Government of India, in 
order to carry out some views expressed 
to them by my noble Friend as to the 
valuation of goods, appointed a Tariff 
Committee, and the measure which 
was ultimately passed was passed, in 
fact, upon the recommendation of that 
Committee, which consisted of men as 
competent to represent the views of 
the whole commercial community of 
India as any men well could be. 
The Committee included, with others, two 
Members of the Legislative Council, one 
of them a merchant, the collector of Cus- 
toms at Calcutta, and the Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Bengal. The 
Chambers of Commerce at Madras and 
Bombay did not think it worth while to 
send one of their members, but com- 
municated their views fully in writ- 
ing. The Committee agreed unani- 
mously except upon some details as 
to the amount of duties, and the Tariff 
Bill embodied their recommendations. 
The Governor General’s Council com- 
prised 16 members; 10 were actually 
present, and 12 had expressed their ap- 
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roval of the proposal. Though the 

ouncil did not sit at Calcutta, it had 
before it the opinions of the non-official 
Members, and it also had in a shape, far 
better than it could have had them from 
the outside opinion of Calcutta, the views 
of the whole commercial community of 
India as represented in that Committee, 
and since confirmed by the unanimous 
assent of the people of India. The other 
ground of blame was that the urgency 
of the case was not such as to justify 
the course which was taken; but the 
truth is that the stagnation of trade, 
in consequence of the uncertainty as to 
the intentions of the Government, and 
urgently represented by memorials from 
Calcutta, and the necessity of dealing 
with the valuation, were grounds enough 
for the proceeding ; and the Government 
of India further remark—in which my 
recollection confirms them—that it never 
has been the practice to send home from 
India Bills on the subject of duties to 
be levied in that country. I think, 
therefore, that there is no foundation 
for blaming the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment of India. 

Having disposed of the two grounds 
on which the noble Marquess has blamed 
the Government of India, I come to the 
general directions which he has given. 

Nobody can have a stronger opinion 
than I have of the necessity of the fullest 
and most unreserved communication be- 
tween the Government at home and that 
in India. It is essential to the har- 
monious working of the Government of 
India. But I confess to having a strong 
opinion in favour of its being mainly 
carried on by unofficial correspondence. 
Views are in this way more easily and 
fully developed, differences are more 
easily adjusted than in formal despatches. 
When the Secretary of State, with his 
Advisers here, and the Governor Gene- 
ral, with his Advisers in India, have 
come to an agreement, then a public 
despatch should record the decision. It 
is most undesirable that controversies 
between two Departments should be 
carried on in public despatches, and 
that differences which disappear in 
the end should meanwhile have been 
brought before the public. It lowers the 
authority of the Government, and that 
should be especially avoided in India. 
During the time when I was Secre- 
tary of State, and Lord Canning was 
Governor General, most of the great 
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measures of re-organization after the 
Mutiny were passed, some in Parliament, 
some in the Governor General’s Council 
in India. On looking over my corres- 
pondence with Lord Canning at the 
time, I find that Lord Canning commu- 
nicated his opinion on my measures, 
and I communicated my opinion on his 
measures in the most open manner, and 
the result was a complete understand- 
ing and agreement between us. 

The noble Marquess’s despatch of No- 
vember requires that even in thecase of an 
emergency the Governor General should 
in the first instance communicate with 
the Secretary of State by telegraph. It 
is almost impossible that the Governor 
General should be able to state in a 
telegraphic despatch all thecircumstances 
and all the reasons for the conduct he 
proposes to pursue ; and any instructions 
which the Secretary of State may give 
to the Governor General as to the course 
he should pursue on the receipt of such 
a despatch would most probably be 
founded on imperfect information. <A 
more dangerous course I can hardly 
imagine, even if, in all cases, it should 
be possible. 

Taking the two despatches together, 
and the tone in which they are couched, 
they seem to me to reduce the Governor 
General to the position of a mere tool 
of the Secretary of State, and instead 
of a general superintendence of the 
government of India, to transfer the 
administration of Indian legislation 
from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State in Council. I do 
not question the power of the Secretary 
of State todo so: he must in the ulti- 
mate resort be supreme, and nobody 
has stated more highly than I have 
done the power of the Secretary of 
State. I did not obtrude such opinion 
on the Government of India; they asked 
me what I considered my power to be, 
and I could not decline to answer them. 
The question arose out of a very excep- 
tional case. In 1864 a Bill was intro- 
duced into the Indian Legislative Council 
by a Civil servant, not himself a lawyer, 
to amend an admirable penal code which 
had been framed by a Commission com- 
posed of very able men and accomplished 
jurists in this country, who had devoted 
their time and labour, without fee or 
reward, to the framing of that Code and 
other legal measures for the benefit of 
India, It was a question of general 
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law, and not one in which local Indian 
knowledge was of much avail. Some of 
the Members of the Commission remon- 
strated against their work being so 
altered, and, thinking them perfectly 
right, I wrote to the Government of 
India, desiring them to consult the 
Judges of India on the subject, and to 
send to me the opinion of the Judges, 
together with their own, that I might 
communicate with the authors of the 
Code; and suggesting that, in the 
meantime, they should suspend their 
legislation on the subject. The Govern- 
ment of India took that opportunity of 
raising the question—what was the 
power of the Secretary of State? In 
reply, I told them that I conceived that 
the Executive Government of India was 
as completely under the control of the 
Secretary of State as it had been under 
the old Court of Directors, and that it 
was bound to obey any directions given 
by him. But I added— 


“T have always abstained, however, from 
giving any direction upon such subjects ; I have 
confined myself to suggesting the course which 
I thought desirable; and it seems to me that 
this is a course altogether unobjectionable. 
Your despatch refers to the power of the Secre- 
tary of State to disallow any Act passed by the 
Governor General’s Council when assembled for 
purposes of legislation; but surely it is more 
courteous, and more calculated to maintain the 
character and dignity of the Council, that the 
Secretary of State should suggest to the Execu- 
tive Government to suspend, and even to with- 
draw a Bill, than leaving them to proceed 
without any intimation of his opinion that he 
should ultimately disallow it. In the course 
which I have taken on this and on former occa- 
sions I have always been anxious that the com- 
munications between the Home Government 
and the Government of India should be so con- 
ducted as to insure the most harmonious action 
between them. It is obviously most conducive 
to a good understanding that extreme claims 
should not be put forward on one side or extreme 
rights enforced on the other; and I cannot en- 
tertain a doubt but that with an earnest desire 
on the part of the various bodies among whom 
the different parts of the Government of India 
are distributed to maintain harmonious action, 
the well-being of that vast and important Em- 
pire may best be promoted.” 


I do not think that I could have written 
in a tone more courteous or more cal- 
culated to promote harmonious action 
between the Government at home and 
the Government in India. I grieve to 
say that I cannot think the tone of the 
noble Marquess’s despatches calculated 
to promote such harmonious action. I 
confess that on reading them, a painful 
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question arose in my mind as to the effect 
which would have been produced by them 
on some of the great men who have 
ruled India. Our Empire there has 
been formed and maintained by dis- 
tinguished statesmen, who never shrank 
from responsibility in times of difficulty 
and danger. Without going further 
back, what would have been the effect 
on Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, or 
Lord Elgin, three men who had been 
Cabinet Ministers here, and had shown 
themselves in India and elsewhere fully 
capable of government? What would 
have been the effect on my noble Friend 
behind me (Lord Lawrence), to whose 
resolution and energy we owed the 
safety of Upper India, and the capture 
of Delhi, which was the turning point 
of the Mutiny ? 

I say nothing of Lord Northbrook. 
He is a personal friend of mine. I do 
not know what his opinion may be, for 
I have not heard a word from him on 
the subject. Fortunately for himself he 
had resigned before he received the des- 
patch of November; but I can hardly 
doubt of his being glad to escape from 
so humiliating a position. 

Again, what a discouragement such a 
proceeding must be to such men as 
ought to be sent out to govern our Indian 
Empire? Men of high position and 
character would shrink from exposing 
themselves to such treatment. 

But beyond even this, it could not but 
have a most prejudicial effect in lowering 
the position of the Governor Generalin the 
eyes of the Princes and people in India, 
and in teaching them to look to England 
and not to the Government in India. We 
must never forget the anomalous charac- 
ter of our Empire in India, where a few 
thousand Europeans rule more than 
200,000,000 of the Natives of the 
country. Upon the whole the people 
look up to our officers as their friends 
and protectors; but it is most essential 
to maintain the character of those officers 
andespecially of theirhead, the Governor 
General, the impersonation of British 
rule in India. 

Here the people look up to the com- 
plex machine which constitutes the 
Government, but to the Oriental mind 
of the Native the Government is the 
pefson whom he sees. His fear, or 
reverence, or love, is to the person. If 
the Ruler is discredited, the influences 
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obedience are weakened. If he ig 
known to be powerful, and believed to 
be kindly disposed, he is cheerfully 
obeyed, and looked up to with a kind of 
py prmene: reverence. 

n one instance, I acted without pre- 
vious communication with Lord Canning. 
I increased by a few thousand pounds 
the allowance to some native Princes, 
Lord Canning, who was not a vain man, 
or tenacious of his position, thought that 
I had impaired the authority of the 
Governor General. He recorded a pub- 
lic Minute, of which I will read a short 
extract— 


“Tam convinced that to hold India well in 
hand the influence of the Governor General 
ought to be increased, and not diminished in the 
eyes of the natives, and that weakness will re. 
sult to the Government of India -by attracting 
their attention and their hopes from India to 
England.” 


In private he wrote more strongly and 
told me that I had shaken the authority 
of the Governor General in the eyes of 
the people of India. 

If he thought the evil effect so great in 
a very small matter, what would he have 
said on the receipt of such despatches 
as the noble Marquess has now addressed 
to the Governor General, and which will 
be known through all India? 

I have no fear for our Government in 
India—our military power has been 
shown in the Mutiny—but we ought to 
neglect nothing which tends to keep up 
our visible supremacy, and to maintain 
that mixed feeling of awe, reverence, 
and affection for the Representative of 
the Sovereign of England, which may 
go far to render unnecessary any recourse 
to extreme measures in India. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, the noble Viscount has called 
in question the two despatches of the 
11th of November and of the 31st of 
March, 1874, issued by the India Office, 
and also the policy and the points of 
procedure indicated by those despatches. 
I think it would be convenient if I were 
to follow his example in taking them in 
a separate form; and therefore, putting 
aside for the moment all those comments 
upon my conduct with which I will deal 
hereafter, and the conduct of the Go- 
vernor General in Council, I will deal 
simply with the policy of the Indian 
tariff, which was called in question by 
the despatch of the 11th of November 
last. The noble Viscount has very judi- 
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ciously avoided dealing with one of the 
most important matters relating to this 
subject. He tells us that we have con- 
demned the policy of the Governor 
General in too severe terms; and that 
that policy was based upon the Report of 
a Committee representing all the com- 
mercial communities of India:—and in 
proof of that assertion he cites in his 
favour the authority of the collectors of 
Customs at the out-ports. I never heard 
before that the collectors of Customs 
were the representatives of the com- 
mercial communities of India. But the 
noble Viscount has entirely omitted to 
notice one enactment of the Governor 
General of vast importance, and which, 
if it stood alone, must have called for the 
disallowance of the India Office, it having 
been universally disapproved by every 
voice that has spoken in India, and in 
behalf of which I have not heard one 
voice raised in England. Among the 
measures which the Governor General 
passed was one imposing a 5 per cent 
duty upon raw foreign cottons — in 
order, as he said, to protect Manchester 
from the possible competition of Indian 
mills with regard to the finer cotton 
goods. I venture, on behalf of the Man- 
chester manufacturers, of whom the 
noble Viscount appears to have so poor 
an opinion and in depreciation of whom 
he appears to have devoted so large a 
portion of his speech, to say that they do 
not want that protection. To adopt such 
a system would be to reverse the entire 
policy of this country, and would be an 
attempt to abandon the principle which 
has been carried into effect by almost 
every foreign country of late years. I 
say that that course was adopted without 
the sanction or the advice of the mercan- 
tile community; and it remains a glaring 
instance of the gross impolicy of legis- 
lation on subjects of this character in 
violation of all the usages by which the 
Legislative Council of India has been 
guided. Had it been proposed at Cal- 
cutta instead of at Simla, it never would 
have been passed into a law. The noble 
Viscount having judiciously evaded the 
question of imposing duties on raw cotton, 
proceeded to deal with the duties upon 
cotton goods. And here I must com- 
plain that he has been most persistently 
setting up his own adversary for the 
purpose of knocking him down. He has 
urged that it is very wrong to adopt a 
course that will result in a deficiency in 
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the Indian finances; that it is very 
dangerous to impose new taxes on the 
population of India. He entirely ignores 
the fact that we nevér hinted at new 
taxes, and that in the most earnest 
language we have warned the Govern- 
ment of India against any conduct that 
would involve the Indian finances in a 
deficiency. On this point I must be 
allowed to read my own words, and I will 
ask your Lordships whether they do not 
clearly sustain what I say as to the sub- 
ject of avoiding a deficiency. In my first 
despatch, I say— 


“These considerations will I doubt not com= 
mend themselves to your Excellency’s mind the 
policy of removing at as early a period as the 
state of your finances permits this subject of 
dangerous contention.” 


And in my second despatch, I say— 
‘“‘This abolition should be gradual, and, in 
deciding upon the mode in which it should be 
effected, the period which will be necessary for 
its completion and the accompanying measures 
which may be requisite, the paramount impor- 
tance of guarding the Indian Treasury from 
financial embarrassment must be borne in mind.” 


Is it possible to state in stronger 
language than I have done the impor- 
tance of guarding the Indian Treasury 
from exposure to financial deficiencies ? 
The noble Viscount has laid down as a 
maxim of State that you should keep 
every tax you can hold. But what have 
his friends been doing? The most 
striking part in the sudden change in the 
tariff was flashed upon us, to our sur- 
prise, on the 5th of August by a telegram 
stating that £400,000 of taxes had been 
repealed. The noble Viscount has 
accused me of intending to levy another 
new tax. I can only say that no such 
intention either exists or has existed, 
and that to assume any such intention 
on the part of either the Government 
or myself is perfectly gratuitous on 
the part, either of the noble Viscount 
or any other person who expresses an 
opinion on the subject. If any other 
tax had been suggested in lieu of the 
cotton duty, I should have expressed 
my strong objection to it; but no such 
suggestion is made in either of the de- 
spatches which are now under considera- 
tion. Reference has been made to the 
dissent of Sir Erskine Perry; and on 
that subject I can only say that I was 
not aware of the existence of such dis- 
sent until my attention was called to it 
by the Under Secretary, and I then, 
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following custom and precedent, entered 
a Minute of the dissent in the usual re- 
cord. In proposing to deal with the 
cotton duties we warned the Government 
against running into a deficiency, but 
we gave no hint of raising a new tax. 
It may be asked how the cotton duties 
are to be removed in the course of a 
series of years ?—and in answer to that 
question I would say that for many 
years past the revenue of India has 
been rising. Since the noble Viscount 
left the India Office, for instance, the 
revenue has risen to the extent of about 
£5,000,000, or £500,000 a-year. I find 
from Lord Northbrook’s account of the 
various surpluses that in 1871-2 the 
surplus was £3,000,000; in 1872-3 it 
was £1,700,000; and in 1873-4 it was 
£2,071,000; in 1874-5 it was £1,800,000. 
It is obvious, therefore, that, with a 
rising revenue and a fair allowance of 
time, a tax like that on cotton can be 
abolished without either creating em- 
barrassment or rendering it necessary to 
levy any new taxes. We have, therefore, 
pointed out to the Indian Government 
our views of the manner in which their 
surplus revenues should be applied, our 
opinion being that the application should 
be in the direction of reducing or abo- 
lishing those taxes to which, on fair and 
reasonable grounds, the strongest objec- 
tions could be made. What, then, is 
the objection to the tax? And in an- 
swering this question I must take ex- 
ception to the way in which the noble 
Viscount has quoted from me. He im- 
putes to me a statement that the effect of 
the 5 per cent taxis insignificant. What 
I actually said was that, in presence of 
other circumstances affecting the trade, 
it was an exaggeration on the part of 
the Lancashire manufacturers to imagine 
that the falling off in their trade was 
mainly due to the 5 per cent duty. 
If the noble Viscount had quoted an- 
other passage in my despatch, he would 
have seen that I asserted in very dis- 
tinct terms that the tax was on general 
principles liable to objection as imped- 
ing the import of an article of first 
necessity, and as tending to operate as 
a protective duty in favour of a native 
manufacture. Notwithstanding _ this, 
the noble Viscount has informed your 
Lordships that I described the tax as 
not being a protective duty—and I can 
only say that if an adversary’s despatches 
are to be dealt with in this way, he can 
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be made to say absolutely anything. [I 
must say, further, that I am not a little 
surprised to find this protective duty de- 
fended by noble Lords on the other 
side of the House. It is surprising to 
find the interests of English manufac- 
turers treated as matters of small ac- 
count; but Iam the more surprised to 
find the noble Lords who so treat the 
matter desiring that no steps should be 
taken to check India, which at some 
unknown period was the Apostle of 
Free Trade, when she wanders in the 
direction of Protection. The noble Vis- 
count repeated over and over again that 
he was expressing the opinion of the 
people of India :—but I should like to 
know how he has ascertained that opi- 
nion. The fact is, that the vast majority 
of the population of India are politically 
dumb, and that what my noble Friend 
describes as the opinion of the people 
of India is simply the opinion of the 
Bombay millowners, who are strongly 
in favour of a protective duty. The 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, which 
may be taken as a fair representation of 
Anglo-Indian thought among the mer- 
cantile community, have declared them- 
selves opposed to Protection, and have 
stated that they would gladly see the 
time when the state of the finances would 
allow of the total abolition of the im- 
port duty on cotton goods. I do not 
know what the result of a plébiscite would 
be, because it would not be easy to con- 
vey to the minds of Indian peasants re- 
fined principles of economic science ; but 
I have no doubt as to what the result 
would be if it could possibly be made 
clear to such persons that the effect of 
the tax is to increase the cost of their 
few necessaries of life. It has been 
suggested that the tax on salt should 
have been chosen as the one to be par- 
tially remitted: but on that gubject 
there is much to be said. The total in- 
come derived from the tax on salt is so 
large that a remission to the extent of 
£800,000 would not benefit the con- 
sumers to any appreciable extent; and, 
further, the duty on salt is not protec- 
tive, by reason of the fact that it is the 
same whether the salt be imported or 
produced in the country. On these 
grounds, therefore, it has been thought 
that the import duty on cotton is the 
one which should be remitted or reduced. 
Thus far—although I will not consent to 
look upon Lancashire interests with the 
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contempt with which they are regarded 
at the other side, although I cannot ad- 
mit that in dealing with an Empire we 
are entitled to disregard the interests of 
any portion of that Empire—although, 
to my mind,‘the Empire is one, and if any 
part of it suffers every part must suffer, 
and equal justice must be meted out to 
all—still I think that this is more an 
Indian than a Lancashire question, and 
that it is the Hindoo, the first necessities 
of whose life you will make cheaper, 
and not the Lancashire manufacturer, 
whom you will principally benefit by 
aremission of this duty. But is there 
no greater—no more Imperial reason? 
What has been the course of your 
diplomacy? Are not your diplomatists 
everywhere struggling with tariffs— 
everywhere maintaining a difficult and 
unequal fight? The only weapon we 
have to use is that we have tried the sys- 
tem, and that we have found it to an- 
swer; that it has given to us prosperity, 
and that we heartily confide in it. But 
if foreign Courts are able to say, ‘“‘ You 
come to us with an untrue pretence. 
When the popular feeling is in favour of 
Free Trade you undoubtedly adopt it; 
but when you are not so certain of that 
result—when, in fact, your condition is 
like ours—then you, like us, maintain 
protective tariffs.” Would not that in- 
evitably destroy our moral authority 
and weight when we urged on the 
removal of those protective and pro- 
hibitory tariffs which do so much to 
check the prosperity of producing coun- 
tries? My Lords, this consideration has 
led me to feel that those are wrong who 
treat this as merely a local question. 
To say that it ought to be left to merely 
Indian authorities is, in my opinion, a 
mistake. It is an Imperial question of 
high importance, and ought to be dealt 
with on Imperial grounds. The noble 
Viscount referred, my Lords, to another 
reason which is urged in my despatch, 
which I dealt with at length there, but 
will dismiss briefly here. I could not 
help being impressed with the rapid 
growth of those mercantile communities 
in India—and in all I did I may say I 
spoke for myself and my Council too; 
for in this policy we were unanimous.— 
I could not help feeling that if those 
communities increased with the rapidity 
which appeared to be probable, and if 
they grew up strongly attached to pro- 
tective duties, which duties the manu- 
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facturing communities of England would 
be bound by their interests as well as by 
their economic faith to resist to the 
uttermost—then there was reason to 
apprehend that’ when those small com- 
munities became great, a difference of 
opinion would arise among men of 
white race which might lead to danger. 
I believe there is no object of more im- 
portance in the eyes of the Indian 
statesman than the removal of grounds 
of difference and contention between 
the White rulers and those vast millions 
of subject races, who, while they are 
united, will undoubtedly submit to us, 
but whose allegiance may be doubtful if 
the ruling English race were riven in two 
by some deep and dangerous difference 
on policy. If ever there is a danger 
to the English rule iy India—a sub- 
ject upon which some friends of the 
noble Viscount appear to dwell with 
more satisfaction than he does—if ever 
there is such a danger, you may depend 
upon it it will not be from any resistance 
from the subject races, but from divisions 
in the race whichrules. On this ground, 
my Lords, I felt that it was important 
while it was yet time—while the com- 
munities in India were yet young—to 
remove from them a cause of division, 
which, if once swept away, they will be 
the first to appreciate, but which if left 
might cause them to grow up with per- 
verted views. And now we are, on the 
ground on which I and my Council 
unanimously in July last agreed, to re- 
commend to the Government of India, 
that at the earliest opportunity consist- 
ently with the state of their finances 
those duties should be swept away. 
And now, my Lords, for the question of 
procedure—the circumstances under 
which the despatch of the llth of 
November was written. As your Lord- 
ships’ know, the Government of India 
had been instructed in March, 1874, to 
send home to us information of any 
important and non-urgent Bill which 
they intended to introduce. I will not 
now stop to ask whether that instruction 
was a wise one or not. It is sufficient 
that it was received without protest by 
the Government of India, and whether 
wise or not they were bound to act 
upon it. Well, what happened in 
August was this—The Government of 
India knew what the policy of the 
Government was, for it had been an- 
nounced on several occasions. The ordi- 
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nary practice was for the Budget to be 
brought forward in March or April in 
Calcutta. For that there are two 
reasons. Parliament has thought fit to 
entrust the legislation of India to the 
Government of India, joined to certain 
additional Members, who are selected 
for that purpose ; and it is provided that 
half of these must be non-official—the 
clear intention of Parliament being that 
the Government of India should have a 
large amount of non-official assistance 
and advice in dealing with questions in 
reference to which they could not be ex- 
pected to have had experience them- 
selves. Of course these men live in 
Calcutta. Simla is a mere excursion 
ground—a shooting lodge of the Govern- 
ment of India. I mean to say it is 
not a recognized home of Government. 
We have never recognized Simla other 
than as merely a residence of the 
Governor General of India—a small 
place, lofty and inaccessible. It is two 
long days journey from Calcutta. If 
not actually foreign territory, it is sur- 
rounded by foreign territory. Well, 
the Budget statement had been drawn up 
at Calcutta ; and when it had been pub- 
lished the Government went to Simla. 
We had no idea that any intention to 
remove taxation or to revise the tariff 
was at hand. My noble Friend (Lord 
George Hamilton) was on the eve of 
making his statement to Parliament as 
to the Budget arrangements as they ex- 
isted. We had conveyed no orders to 
the Government of India on the subject 
of taxes, because we trusted to the in- 
struction that all legislation which was 
non-urgent and important should be 
communicated to us. Well, early in 
August, without the slightest intimation, 
public or private, to us or to the people 
of India, that such a thing was in con- 
templation, the Legislative Council was 
assembled ; all the non-official members 
being naturally absent; the Standing 
Orders were suspended, and on the same 
day the new tariff was read a first, a 
second, and a third time, and passed 
into law. Now, the noble Viscount has 
been pleased to condemn the language 
in which I spoke of that Act; but is it 
possible to conceive anything more un- 
seemly, or more calculated to bring the 
Governmentof India into contempt—is it 
possible to conceive anything more likely 
cause a general distrust than such 
legislation? It is said that this tariff 
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was an urgent matter, because the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce had said that 
their interests were suffering from the 
revision of the tariff being delayed. 
Well, I will read what the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce said, in order to 
show how wholly without foundation 
that assertion is. They say— 


“The Committee considered it necessary to 
advert to the passing of the Tariff Act, an Act - 
which so extensively affects the non-official com- 
munity at Simla, where the non-official members 
of Council could not make their voices heard; 
and they learnt with regret that their repeated 
applications for a revision of tariff values, which 
needed no new legislative measure, but could 
have been effected by a simple notification of the 
Governor General, had been construed into 
acquiescence of a procedure which not only 
nullified any representative character the Legis- 
lative Council may possess, but which was also 
at variance with the rules for the conduct of 
business in the Council laid down by the Go- 
vernor General in February, 1873.” 


Now, my Lords, the noble Viscount used 
strong language as to the phraseology of 
my despatch. It is impossible to dis- 
pute with the noble Viscount upon a 
question of style; but I commend those 
who care to solve such a controversy to 
read my despatch in comparison with 
some despatches which were published 
at the same time as my noble Friend’s 
own. But I will say this with respect 
to the language of those despatches—I 
do not wish to put away from myself 
any responsibility—I am responsible for 
them; but I appeal to the ovinion of 
experts. The at of India, if they 
know anything, know the language of 
official letters. They have passed their 
lives in writing them and receiving 
them, and it is perfectly impossible that 
anything which they have carefully con- 
sidered should escape their notice if it 
was a breach of official propriety. Those 
despatches were considered by them in 
the ordinary deliberate manner. They 
were examined by the proper Committee 
of the Council, who suggested such 
alterations as they thought fit. They 
were considered sentence after sentence 
in the Council, and never from the time 
they were drafted to the time they were 
sent to India did I hear it suggested 
that they were in the least degree un- 
civil or unseemly in manner. The ques- 
tion of style is no doubt of some im- 

ortance. The noble Viscount may have 

een accustomed to use such sweet and 
delicate language that no other style can 
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be borne by him. I have, however, 
heard whispers of what used to be said 
at the Council table of Lord Canning 
when the noble Viscount’s despatches 
arrived. I will not, however, rake up 
old stories of that kind. What I want 
to insist upon is that these despatches 
passed before those who were quite com- 
petent to correct them if they were 
wrong, but that no suggestion of the 
necessity of any alteration was made by 
them. I wish to know whether you are 
really going to lay down the principle 
that whatever the Governor General of 
India does the Secretary of State is not 
to blame him? If the Secretary of 
State is only to write an official echo to 
all that the Governor General says—if 
he is to approve all that he does—then 
you are laying an undue burden on the 
finances of India by maintaining the 
India Office at all. It would be much 
better to enact that the Governor Gene- 
ral is a Sovereign and independent 
Power, and that he is to do precisely 
what he thinks fit; and then he might 
keep some representative at this Court 
and inform my noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary what measures he has adopted. 
You must have either one theory or the 
other. You cannot have the doctrine 
that the Secretary of State controls the 
Governor General unless you at the same 
time admit that the Secretary of State 
may blame him when he is wrong. Of 
course it is done at some risk when 
the Governor General is the political 
friend of those who sit on the other 
side of the House. Now, my Lords, 
I have been further blamed by the 
noble Viscount, not only for reproving 
the Governor General without cause, 
but also for sending that despatch 
of March, 1874, which directs that all 
measures brought before the Legislative 
Council shall be sent home to the Secre- 
tary of State for India to be examined. 
Ido not think that your Lordships or 
the public know the precise state of 
things which made that direction neces- 
sary, and out of which it arose. The 
present legislature of India is imperfect 
and fragmentary. Originally an India 
Law Commission was appointed, whose 
duty it was, sitting in England, to pre- 
pare a body of substantial law, which 
was afterwards sent to the Governor 
General and the Legislative Council to 
enact. Of course the existence of this 
body reduced the functions of the Legis- 
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lative Council to very humble dimen- 
sions. The new Indian law was‘ pre- 
pared by the India Law Commissioners 
in England, and only matters of minor 
importance were dealt with by the 
Legislative Council of India. From the 
first, however, these two halves of the 
legislative machine could not go on har- 
moniously, and there was always a diffi- 
culty in inducing the Legislative Council 
to enact the law sent.out to them. That 
difficulty occurred in the time of the 
noble Viscount himself, and then the 
prerogative of the Secretary of State in 
regard to legislation was laid down in 
language so strong and stringent that 
anything I have said could not go so 
far. What says the noble Viscount ?— 


“The action of the Government in this 
country, in respect to what is called a Govern- 
ment Bill, is perfectly well known and recog- 
nized. It is introduced with the authority of 
the Government, is carried on, or postponed, or - 
withdrawn on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, and the action of the Government in this 
country in respect to a Bill introduced by any 
Member of Parliament is guided by the same 
rule. I apprehend that the action of the Go- 
vernment of India must be considered in pre- 
cisely the same light, and that the control of 
the Secretary of State extends to this, as to 
every other action of that Government.” 


Now, the noble Viscount made a great 
deal of the fact that he never used this 
power; but I do not understand the use 
of an abstract power which is never to 
be employed. Ido not say it should be 
frequently used, but the mere assertion 
of a power that is never to be employed 
appears to lead to an idle termination. 
But although the noble Viscount did not 
use the power, his Colleague the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) shortly after- 
wards did so. When the noble Duke 
was in office the same difficulty arose. 
The India Law Commission prepared a 
body of law which was sent out to the 
Legislative Council, and which they 
were requested to pass. But the Legis- 
lative Council had something to say for 
themselves. It was a very formidable 
law that was sent out, because it raised 
again that old question of the Indigo 
riots, which had always inspired the Go- 
vernment of India with apprehension. 
That Government said that these provi- 
sions were dangerous, and sent them 
back. What did the noble Duke say— 


“You will receive back the chapter from me 
in the shape in whichI think it desirable it 
should be finally passed into law, and (unless in 
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case of strong unforeseen objection ‘arising in 
your mind, which I will not anticipate, but 
which must then be dealt with according to your 
discretion as circumstance may require) I shall 
expect that the measure will be introduced by 
you into the Council when assembled for making 
laws and regulations, and discussed there in the 
stages and according to the forms usual in like 
cases. And while under consideration by the 
Council, I shall further expect that you will em- 
ploy all the usual and legitimate means to secure 
its passing as a Government measure.” 


Now, it is impossible to be more per- 
emptory than that. Well, the Govern- 
ment of India resisted. They sent a 
fierce rejoinder, in which they said— 


“Tt is enough to say, as to such a course, that 
it would reduce us to the alternative of either 
publicly stating that the Bill was introduced, 
not on our responsibility, but in obedienceto your 
positive orders, or else of defending it by argu- 
ments which we did not believe to be sound. 
Either course would be totally inconsistent with 
our position as a Government.” 


The India Law Commissioners resigned. 
They declined to be made the shuttle- 
cock between two such ferocious battle- 
dores. But the noble Duke was not 
satisfied with that. Although the cham- 
pion retreated, he delivered a passing 
volley at the enemy. He said— 


“Neither can I admit that it makes any real 
difference in the case, if the directions issued by 
the Imperial Government relate to what may be 
termed legislative as distinguished from execu- 
tive affairs. 
order to carry into effect the views of the Impe- 
rial Government as to the well-being of Her 
Majesty’s Indian dominions, that a certain mea- 
sure should be passed into a law as that a certain 
act described in common language as executive 
should be performed. But if it were, indeed, 
the case, as your argument would represent it 
to be, that the power of the Imperial Govern- 
ment were limited to the mere interposition of 
a veto on Acts passed in India, then the Govern- 
ment of the Queen, although it could resist the 
passing of an injurious law, would be helpless to 
secure legislative sanction for any measures, how- 
ever essential it might deem them to be for the 
welfare or safety of Her Indian Empire.” 


The India Law Commission resigned, as 
I have said, in the middle of this conflict, 
and the matter was hung up for a con- 
siderable time. There was a new Go- 
vernor General and a new Law Mem- 
ber of Council. But when I came into 
office I found that a part of the Indian 
Legislature had disappeared, and there 
seemed to be no means of influencing 
from England the legislation of India, 
except by the peremptory measures in- 
dicated in the despatches of the noble 
Viscount and the noble Duke. In the 
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time of the India Law Commission 

there was a constant communication be- 

tween that Commission and the Secre- 

tary of State, and every measure wag 

subjected to careful examination in Eng- 
land. But that state of things passed 

away, and that which Parliament had 

never contemplated was taking place, 

and the Indian Legislative Council was 
left in a state which practically amounted 
to entire independence of England. I 
then made a suggestion which was, I: 
think; a moderate one, and certainly far 
less peremptory than the action of the 
noble Viscount and the noble Duke. I re- 
quested the Government of India, before 
they introduced a measure, to send it 
home first, in order that they might hear 
what suggestions I had to make upon it. 
In that there was no dictation ; I did not 
indicate an intention to force them to 
accept any measure; I merely desired 
that I might know what it was, and that 
I might offer any suggestions which the 
experience of my Council, or which Eng- 
lish and Imperial considerations might 
make it necessary to suggest. If, indeed, 
I had used that power for the purpose 
of ordering them to pass measures which 
had been arranged in the India Office, 
that would have been undoubtedly un- 
dertaking in England the legislation of 
India; but nothing of the kind was ever 
done or intended. It was only intended 
we should have an opportunity of offer- 
ing our suggestions on any particular 
part of a law before that law was passed 
and was sent home for disavowal or ap- 
proval. In the interests of scientific 
legislation that course was a wise one, 
because the wise habit of the Govern- 
ment of India had been to pass laws in 
large blocks as codes; and, of course, 
if it had become necessary to veto any 
code when it was sent home the prac- 
tice of codifying must have been given 
up. Itis not only no encroachment on 
the power of the Government of India, 
but it is a much more simple, courteous, 
and dignified course to have the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to the Government 
of India what portions of a law you 
might object to, than to wait until it is 
passed, placed on the statute book, pro- 
claimed in India—and then when it 
comes home to disavow it. Surely that 
way of waiting and then disavowing is 
a mode of bringing the Government of 
India into contempt, and of bringing 
into sharp relief the superiority and the 
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supremacy claimed by the Home Go- 
yernment. If there is any doubt whe- 
ther I was right or wrong I may 
remove it by reading a few words from 
an authority the noble Viscount will 
recognize. On the 31st of March, 1865, 
Sir Charles Wood wrote— 

“Your despatch refers to the power of the 

Secretary of State to disallow any Act passed 
by the Governor General’s Council when as- 
sembled for purposes of legislation, but surely it 
is more courteous, and more calculated to main- 
tain the character and dignity of the Council, 
that the Secretary of State should suggest to 
the Executive Government to suspend, and even 
to withdraw a Bill, than leaving them to pro- 
ceed without any intimation of his opinion that 
he should ultimately disallow it.” 
This is what the noble Viscount said in 
1865; this is what I am blamed for, 
and called all the names the Parliamen- 
tary vocabulary permits, because I did it 
in 1874. I believe the noble Viscount 
is perfectly right; it is the only mode 
in which collision between the two Go- 
vernments can be avoided. I am sen- 
sible of the difficulty and delicacy of the 
problem we have to solve in adjusting 
what must be the supreme power of the 
Government of England to the require- 
ments, position, and dignity of the Go- 
vernor General of India; but that ad- 
justment is not to be found in abdicating 
the power of the Government of Eng- 
land. You cannot, as some people have 
essayed to do, set up a parody of the 
Home Rule cry in India; you cannot 
treat the Legislative Council of nominees 
with the kind of respect with which it is 
said we shall some day have to treat an 
assembly which is to meet on College 
Green. But language so strange has 
been held in respect to this matter, and 
indications of a Home Rule cry are so 
strong, that I will venture to read a few 
words written by one who is now dead, 
but who was closely identified with the 
Kast India Company, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill— 

“From the necessity of the case its power 
must be exercised by delegation, but the go- 
verning country has not the moral right to de- 
legate its power without reserving its control. 
It cannot discharge its conscience of the re- 
sponsibility for the good government of India, 
and charge that responsibility on the consciences 
of its delegates. It cannot hand over its sacred 
trust to a few despots, armed with the whole 
power of the stronger country, but carrying 
with them no more than they themselves choose 
of its wisdom or its good purposes.” 

And in a previous part of the same 
Minute Mr. Mill said— 
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“There are several modes of governing a de- 
pendency. The governing country, by its con- 
stituted authorities, may itself govern the de- 
pendency through agents responsible to it, and 
bound to obey its instructions. Or, it may allow 
the dependency to govern itself, under such 
conditions and with such reservations as may 
seem to be required either by the circumstances 
of the dependency, or by the policy of the Em- 
pire. In some cases the former of these systems 
of government is necessary or desirable, in 
others the latter, in others some combination 
between the two; the Government being shared 
in various proportions between the representa- 
tives of the governing country and the repre- 
sentatives of the governed. ‘These, however, 
are not the only modes in which a dependency 
may be governed; there is a third mode; but 
this third seems to be the very ideal of badness, 
the one among all imaginable arrangements of 
the matter in question which no circumstances 
could justify, or could render otherwise than 
preposterous—viz., that the governing country 
should neither retain the government in its own 
hands nor resign it, or any part of it, to the 
people of the dependency, but should make it 
over to a small number of individuals sent out 
from the governing country, to be exercised at 
their discretion, under no control or responsi- 
bility except the power of recall.” 

These are wise words which deserve to 
be remembered at this time. You can- 
not, if you will, dissociate responsibility 
from power. If you complain of any- 
thing in one of our colonies which has 
constitutional government, my noble 
Friend will answer he has no responsi- 
bility, because you have handed over to 
the colonies the decision of their own 
affairs. But suppose I in this House 
or my noble Friend the Under Secretary 
in the other were to make a similar an- 
swer when the Government of India 
was called in question, we should be 
laughed to scorn. Neither House would 
ever accept such a reply as a conclusive 
answer. Both Houses would say— 
** You are responsible for what the Go- 
vernor General of India does.” Take 
this question of the cotton duties. If 
we had not repealed them, if we had not 
touched them, but had allowed the Go- 
vernment of India td have its own way, 
and had sent out a polite echo of the 
Governor General’s despatch—which, 
according to the noble Viscount, appears 
to be the first duty of the India Office 
—we should have been met with a Mo- 
tion in the House of Commons declaring 
that it was desirable to repeal the cotton 
duties in India. We could not have 
resisted a Motion we think right; it 
would have been passed by a large ma- 
jority ; and you would have been brought 
face to face with the fact that the 
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supreme power is here. Responsibility 
necessarily lies upon the Queen’s Go- 
vernment, because they are in the pre- 
sence of Parliament, and where you 
have reSponsibility you must concede 
power. I do not find the adjustment of 
this question in any diminution of the 
power which must be accorded to the 
Queen’s Government in England; I 
rather find it in the practice of constant 
and abundant communication. The 
noble Viscount says private communi- 
cation is better than public; I am not 
fastidious on that head; but there must 
be communication of some kind, so that 
every measure may be examined in the 
light of English as well as Indian ex- 
perience ; and the communications need 
not be public until the two Governments 
have by explanations arrived at views 
on which they are able to act in common. 
That I believe to be the real secret of 
the successful government of India. But 
for this end it is absolutely necessary that 
the Indian Government should not spring 
surprises on the Home Government. It 
must not wait till the Home Govern- 
ment has avowed its policy, and then 
without giving notice, without sending 
even a telegraphic intimation, without 
an hour’s delay, and in a single day, 
pass a legislative measure which sets 
that policy at naught. Ifsuch things 
as that are done, the machinery must 
be thrown out of gear. I wrote that 
despatch, and I adhere to it, because 
I believe that in it lies the principle 
upon which the successful government 
of India depends — constant communi- 
cation on the part of the Government 
of India to the Home Government of all 
that they intend to do. That is the 
secret on which the harmonious action 
of the two depends. If you adhere to 
that principle—if the Governor General 
gives to the Home Government the 
fullest notice of all the Indian Govern- 
ment intends to do, either in its execu- 
tive or legislative capacity, you may be 
quite certain that, on the one hand, all 
Indian interests will be fully repre- 
sented, and, on the other hand, English 
opinion will be fully heard, and all Im- 
perial considerations, such as were pre- 
sent in the case before us, will be pro- 
perly borne in mind; and then you may 

e confident you will solve, quietly and 
in harmony, without friction or collision, 
the difficult problem of reconciling the 
supremacy of the Home Government 
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with the dignity and authority of those 
who serve it abroad. 

Tue Duxze or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
the noble Marquess who has just sat 
down (the Marquess of Salisbury) can 
hardly be said, 1 think, to have made a 
conciliatory speech. The noble Mar- 
quess has said one thing which to- 
morrow morning he will regret having 
said. My noble Friend near me (Vis- 
count Halifax) disavowed any personal 
or Party feeling in the speech he 
made, and surely it would have been in 
accordance with the usual courtesy of 
Parliament to have accepted a declara- 
tion of that kind, considering the long 
connection my noble Friend has had 
with Indian affairs, and that he repre- 
sented the India Office for many years 
in the other House of Parliament. I 
never heard it suggested that in regard 
to the affairs of India he ever said a 
single word that was coloured by Party 
or personal feeling, and I must say it 
was unworthy of the noble Marquess to 
have cast at him the taunt that it was 
because Lord Northbrook was a mem- 
ber of our Party he had been influenced 
to make the speech he has made to- 
night. For myself, I can say, so far as any 
personal feeling is concerned in regard 
to Lord Northbrook, I do not know of 
any. If he did not accept the despatch 
so much complained of as a very gentle 
and amiable expression of opinion, at 
least, I know nothing to the contrary ; he 
has not communicated one word to his 
political Friends. As a matter of fact, 
his intended resignation was known 
long before that despatch was written, 
and therefore neither personally nor 
officially has Lord Northbrook anything 
to do with the complaint which has been 
made on this occasion of the conduct of 
my noble Friend. Will he allow me to 
disavow any personal or Party feeling? 
I believe I have had the honour of 
addressing your Lordships since the dis- 
solution of the late Government only 
upon two subjects. On one of them I 
was a hearty and strenuous supporter of 
the measure which Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government proposed; and on the 
other occasion, last Session, I do not 
think anyone can say I acted the part 
of an unfriendly critic. It is with the 
deepest personal regret I take any part 
in animadverting on the conduct of the 
noble Marquess. During the many 
years in which I have watched the pro- 
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of Parliamentary discussion on 
Frdian affairs, I have come to the con- 
clusion that in nine cases out of ten Par- 
liamentary animadversion on the conduct 
of the India Office is generally connected 
with some job, or some crotchet, or some 
political interest. But, my Lords, in 
saying this I refer to cases when attacks 
are made on the Indian Government 
acting conjointly in both its branches. 
When the India Office itself scolds and 
taunts the Government of India, and 
takes up against it the tone and attitude 
of Parliamentary opposition—then, I do 
not say the presumption is against the 
India Office, but, at least, it will not 
be denied that the action of the Secre- 
tary of State then becomes a legitimate 
subject of Parliamentary discussion. My 
noble Friend first of all referred to what 
is most important—the constitutional 
question as regards the power of the 
Secretary of State. I do not think that 
the despatch of the noble Marquess of 
March, 1874, was conceived in terms ob- 
jectionable to the Government of India, 
and it laid down a rule that may be of 
great use in the conduct of his Depart- 
ment. In fact, as my noble Friend (Vis- 
count Halifax) explained, it was merely 
enforcing a rule that was volunteered by 
the Indian Government many years ago, 
and which was practically to a large 
extent acted upon during the time I was 
in office, and, I believe, also under other 
Secretaries of State. I believe it was a 
wise rule, and that, on the whole, it will 
operate for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment both at home and in India. But 
I must complain of the noble Marquess 
when he quoted my noble Friend and 
myself as to the doctrine we had laid 
down relating to the power of the Go- 
vernor General in respect to legislation. 
The noble Marquess read from the de- 
spatches of my noble Friend and myself, 
but he took care not to read the passages 
which throw a wholly different light on 
the doctrine that we laiddown. Let me 
explain the particular occasion on which 
those two despatches were written, and 
also the occasion on which that Minute 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill was written 
which has been quoted by the noble 
Marquess. It was a case in which a 
great and powerful body of jurists 
had been appointed in this country to 
draw up a substantive code of Law and 
of Procedure for the Indian Empire. 
That was a work which could only be 
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done here, and which could not be done 
in India ;—the materials for it were there 
wanting. If such a code was to be 
adopted at all, it must first be passed at 
home. That was the occasion on which 
both of the despatches were written, and 
it had reference to the abstract power of 
the Secretary of State in such an extreme 
and peculiar a case as that. But I did 
not lay down the doctrine without quali- 
fication. The words I used were these— 

“T need hardly say that Iam speaking of a 
question of abstract right—not of a question of 
ordinary procedure.” 

And again— 

“ Such power and control as are here claimed 
for the Secretary of State must, indeed, be used 
with great deliberation and on the rarest occa- 
sions. 

Now, our complaint is that a power 
which ought to be exercised on the 
rarest occasions, the noble Marquess 
has set up as one that ought to be exer- 
cised in the ordinary course of business. 
[the Marquess of Sarissury expressed 

issent.] It is all very well for the 
noble Marquess to repudiate it; but he 
has sent out two despatches, the one inter- 
preting the other, under which it will 
become the rule, as may almost be said, 
for the initiative of legislation to be 
transferred from Calcutta to Downing 
Street. I complain that’ under those 
despatches the doctrine will be established 
that the initiative of legislation, which 
Parliament certainly intended to place 
in India, shall be transferred to the 
Secretary of State, and that nothing can 
be done in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness in India without previous authority 
from Downing Street. That we hold to 
be a most dangerous doctrine; and, 
moreover, we hold that if it were pos- 
sible to single out a case in which the 
danger of that doctrine should be more 
clearly exposed than in another, it is 
the case in which the noble Marquess 
has exercised that power on the present 
occasion. I refer first to the directing 
and then to the scolding despatch ; and 
I reiterate my noble Friend’s expression 
of opinion, that if you push this power 
of the Secretary of State to the length 
of taking away from the Government of 
India the usual initiative in all legis- 
lative matters, you will emasculate it and 
deprive it of that character which has 
constituted its great value in our system 
of Imperial government. Hitherto India 
has been a nursery of great men—of 
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men who had the power to “take occa- 
sion by the hand’’—and it is India 
which has made men great who never 
would have been great except for those 
opportunities which the noble Marquess 
intends to extinguish. A still more im- 
portant consideration to remember is, 
that the initiative which you destroy 
there you will not really be able 
to assume here; it will be destroyed 
altogether. Itis physically and morally 
impossible that this initiative can be 
exercised with effect from Downing 
Street. You will simply smite the Go- 
vernment of India with impotence ; for 
this power, I repeat, is not one that can 
be exercised here. And look at the 
effect of this policy in another point of 
view. The Legislature of India sits in 
the presence of a vast community—not 
quite so politically dumb as the noble 
Marquess supposes, but now represented 
by a powerful, a free, and I am afraid I 
must say a licentious Press. No action of 
the Government escapes the most hostile 
criticism, the most jealous watchfulness ; 
and I know as a fact that it is one of the 
most common and popular imputations 
on the Government of India in regard 
to any measure that is unpopular with 
that Press, to say that they are acting as 
mere puppets of the Government at 
home, and with a view not to Indian 
but to English interests. 

Now, I ask the House to look at 
the perfect example of all the theo- 
retical evils of this new course which 
is given by the particular policy adopted 
by the noble Marquess. In the first 
place, the subject on which the noble 
Marquess issues an order is the sub- 
ject of taxation. If there is one sub- 
ject more than another on which it is 
desirable, and I think absolutely essen- 
tial, that the initiative should be left in 
India it is the subject of taxation. It 
has never been the custom for the Indian 
Government to send home their Tariff 
Bills to the Secretary of State for 
previous consideration ; and if the people 
of India are to have ground to suspect 
that the Government at home is to order 
from time to time, as various interests 
may fill Downing Street with deputa- 
tions, remissions of taxation in India 
and the imposition of the new taxes 
which those remissions may render ne- 
cessary, the evils and dangers of your 
Administration will be aggravated ten- 
fold. I happened to have a difference 
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of opinion with Lord Northbrook be. 
fore I left the India Office on a ques. 
tion of taxation. I need not go into 
its details, but I differed from him as 
to the conclusions to which I knew 
he was about to come on a question 
of taxation. I represented to him in 
a full despatch or letter all the argu. 
ments which occurred to my mind 
against the course that I believed he 
was likely to take ; and after placing all 
the arguments before him, left the final 
decision to him, saying ‘‘ The Viceroy is 
the man who has his hand on the pulse 
of India. Do what you may think to be 
best after considering all the arguments 
of the case, and I will support you.” I 
maintain that to be the course which in 
reference to taxation ought on all ac- 
counts to be taken by the Secretary of 
State. But, in the second place, look 
at the particular order that was given 
by the noble Marquess. The noble 
Marquess singles out a particular tax, 
and says—‘‘ You are to expend the 
first surplus you have in the repeal 
or the gradual extinction of that par- 
ticular tax.” Now, my Lords, it may 
be laid down as a maxim, which I 
think will be assented to by every rea- 
sonable man, that when you are dealing 
with taxation you must never deal within- 
dividual taxes, without considering them 
in relation to the whole system of taxa- 
tion of which they form a part. No man 
in his senses would say of a particular 
tax—‘‘ You must devote every shilling 
you have to spare to the repeal of that 
tax,”’ without looking to other taxes, to 
which, perhaps, there is the same or 
greater objection in a political and 
economical point of view, and which 
may be practically pressing much more 
hardly on the people. And yet this 
is the step taken by the noble Marquess 
when he issues an absolute order on 
the subject of taxation which ought to 
have been left to the Government of . 
India. And then, in the third place, 
not only does the noble Marquess order 
the repeal of a particular tax, but it 
appears that when he does so he admits 
that the objections to it are certainly ex- 
aggerated and might be altogether de- 
lusive. The noble Marquess complained 
of the noble Viscount behind me (Vis- 
count Halifax) for having misquoted his 
despatch on this point—and I am not 
surprised that he should seek to invali- 
date that quotation, because there is a 
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wonderful difference between the de- 
spatch and the language we heard to- 
night. In the despatch, the noble Mar- 
quess virtually says to the Government 
of India—‘‘ You are to repeal the tax 
on the importation of Manchester goods, 
although the objection to it is to a great 
extent a delusion.” But in his speech 
to-night he has adopted and fathered all 
the exaggerations and delusions which 
he had himself exposed. Such are the 
exigencies of debate. I will read to the 
House the passage in the despatch of 
the noble Marquess, in which he con- 
fesses that the objection to the cotton 
duties is founded on delusion. In the 
third paragraph of the despatch, the 
noble Marquess enumerates the natural 
causes in operation which are giving 
and will probably secure to the Indian 
manufacturer a monopoly in a certain 
class of fabrics, and then in the fourth 
paragraph he proceeds thus—‘“‘In the 
presence of influences so powerful, the 
effect of the 5 per cent duty is probably 
insignificant.” And again, in the fifth 
paragraph, he says— 

“Tf it were true that this duty is the means 
of excluding English competition, and thereby 
raising the price of a, necessary of life to the 
vast mass of Indian consumers, it is unnecessary 
for me to remark that it would be open to eco- 
nomical objections of the gravest kind. I do 
not attribute to it any such effect.”’ 


Here is the distinct confession of the 
noble Marquess that he was ordering a 
great sacrifice of revenue for the sake of 
an objection which he admits to be 
founded on delusion. Nor is this a mere 
casual admission. It is the result and 
conclusion of a careful argument. If 
the noble Marquess and his suc- 
cessors are to take into their hands the 
initiative in legislation and taxation for 
India, I ask him, and I ask the House, 
are these the principles upon which his 
Budget is to be constructed ? 

But this is not all. When Lord North- 
brook, after consulting with his Execu- 
tive Council at Simla, in which all the 
interests of India had been represented, 
came to consider the Indian Tariff, he 
found a series of export duties on articles 
in which India had no monopoly. The 
noble Marquess is a tremendous convert 
tothe most abstract doctrines in political 
economy, and I presume he will admit 
that there may be politico-economical 
objections to such duties. The political 
and economical objections to export 
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duties on articles in which India has no 
monopoly are at least as valid as the 
objection to an import duty which prac- 
tically had no protective effect whatever. 
But yet the noble Marquess does not give 
even a choice to the Indian Government to 
get rid of these export duties. He does 
not only a highly impolitic thing; he 
reverses the advice which previous Secre- 
taries of State had given to the Govern- 
ment of India. I pointed out to Lord 
Northbrook that the export duties would 
require the earliest attention of the 
Indian Government, whenever they had 
the power of remitting taxation. Let 
us consider for a moment what these 
export duties actually were, and remem- 
ber that, if the noble Marquess had 
been obeyed, these are duties which 
would have been now left on the people 
of India. First of all, there was the 
export duty on cotton goods—that is to 
say, the native weavers of India had a 
duty upon them limiting their trade and 
preventing them from exporting to other 
countries. There was an export duty 
upon dressed hides of Indian cattle, to the 
discouragement of the agricultural in- 
terest of India. And here let me say 
that if there is one interest more than 
another which we ought to free from 
such injurious imposts it is the agricul- 
ture of India, on which the great mass 
of its people depend, and on which we 
levy, I fear, an oppressive land tax. 
Again, there was a very heavy duty upon 
another valuable class of Indian agricul- 
tural produce—namely, oil seeds, thus 
weighting India in her competition with 
other countries. There was also an ex- 
port duty upon grain. I understand there 
was also a very considerable duty on 
sugar, and this in the form of one of the 
most abominable inventions that could 
be named—namely, an inland revenue 
upon the transit of sugar, one of the 
primary necessaries of life. 

The noble Marquess speaks of this 
Tariff Bill as having come down upon 
him like a clap of thunder; but, at any 
rate, along with the thunder there was 
a flash of lightning which lightened the 
noble Marquess, and made him see for 
the first time that there were at least 
some taxes which it was the prior duty 
of the Government of India to repeal, 
rather than to devote the first shilling 
they had to spare on the repeal of the 
duty on Manchester goods. The noble 
Marquess said in the despatch he wrote 
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about the Tariff Bill, that the provisions 
which diminished the burden of export 
duties appeared to him to be judicious. 
Well, then, I say that is a self-condem- 
nation of his previous order, because if 
that order had been obeyed not one of 
these export duties could have been re- 
pealed. Surely the noble Marquess 
must admit that this was a strong argu- 
ment for allowing free action to the Go- 
vernment of India. But this is not all. 
There were other import duties which 
pressed more heavily than the cotton 
duties upon the people of India. The 
objections to them were no delusions. 
There were import duties on about 
50 articles in the Tariff which were 
still subject to 7} per cent duty, and the 
Government of India stated distinctly 
that there had been a diminution in the 
revenue on those articles in the four pre- 
vious years of £90,000. These duties 
not only reduced the trade, but dimin- 
ished the revenue of the country. The 
objections then which I bring against the 
policy of the noble Marquess in exer- 
cising the new power which he has 
assumed to exercise are these. I object, 
in the first place, that he gave an order 
with regard to taxation which I think is 
most impolitic ; secondly, that he singled 
out of our extensive system of taxation 
one single tax, and kept that alone in 
view; thirdly, that he excluded from the 
Governor General of India—or, at all 
events, he would have done so had his 
despatch arrived in time—the considera- 
tion of the comparative claims of other 
taxes to remission; and, lastly, that he 
excluded the consideration of those 
claims in favour of another tax, the 
objections to which he himself admits 
are, to a large extent, delusive. If these 
are not solid and rational objections to 
the course adopted by the noble Mar- 
quess, I cannot conceive any that could 
be stronger against any given course of 
fiscal policy. 

As to the remarks of the noble Mar- 
quess with reference to the place of 
legislation, I object altogether to his 
statement that the location of the Indian 
Government at Simla during certain 
times of the year has never been recog- 
nized by the Home Government. So far 
from that being the case, during the five 
years that I was in office Lord Mayo 
was in the constant habit of performing 
the most important functions of his Go- 
vernment and of passing the most im- 
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rtant laws at Simla. On this subject, 
may mention a curious fact. When 


I first came into office the Council of 
India was full of men of great distinction, 
who, although deseo in years, were 
magnificent specimens of humanity, and 
were remarkable for the remaining 
vigour of their physical and mental 
powers. I could not but observe that 
one of the strongest feelings which they 
entertained was an antipathy to Simla. 
I remember it being urged in Council 
that the Government should be prohi- 
bited from spending so much time at 
Simla. It was in vain that they were 
reminded of the advantages that railways 
afforded, and of the benefits to health that 
resulted from accommodating ourselves 
to the modern system. In reply, I was 
told that Lord Hastings used to spend 
his whole time in Calcutta, always trans- 
acting business in full uniform, even in 
the hottest weather, an example which 
excited the utmost admiration and ap- 
proval of some of my older friends. I 
resisted this tendency as far as I was 
able, and I reminded them that we really 
could not expect that the Government of 
India would refrain from recruiting their 
health and saving their lives by resorting 
to a more congenial climate during the 
great heats of summer. Indeed, Lord 
Mayo looked forward to the time of his 
going to Simla as a time specially fa- 
vourable for the consideration of the 
gravest questions—as a time when he 
could give more undivided attention to 
subjects of legislation and government, 
than in the hurry, pressure, and stifling 
atmosphere of Calcutta. Therefore, I 
say that it will be an unwise policy to 
prohibit the Government of India from 
occasionally transacting its business at 
Simla. Iadmitthatthere was one occasion, 
and one only, on which I was obliged to 
complain of the conduct of Lord Mayo 
in passing a measure at Simla, an Act 
affecting a change in the law relating to 
the succession of Hindoo property ; and I 
did so, because I thought it was wrong 
to pass such a measure of that kind when 
no native Councillor was present. As 
the noble Marquess has dwelt upon this 
point, I will, with the permission of the 
House, read the following passage in my 
letter to Lord Mayo of May 4, 1871, 
which is as follows :— 

‘« There is one matter connected with this Act 


which has attracted a good deal of attention here 
—namely, that an Act of this kind, affecting so 
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nearly the interests and feelings of the Hindoo 
population, should have been passed at Simla, 
when few or none of the native Members were 
or could be present. Their presence might have 
made no difference. But I cannot think it wise 
to expose the legislative action of the Govern- 
ment to such invidious remarks. I think that in 

eneral, unless in cases of urgency, measures 
affecting the Native laws and customs ought to 
be discussed and decided when the Legislative 
Council is sitting at Calcutta.” 


That instruction, however, was confined 
to laws affecting Native customs and 
usages, which I thought should not be 
altered at Simla. But as regards this 
particular question now beforethe House, 
the noble Marquess, however uninten- 
tionally, has misrepresented to the public 
and to Parliament the whole material 
facts as regards Lord Northbrook’s legis- 
lation at Simla. I was astonished to hear 
the noble Marquess state that he had 
received no information, either public or 
private, that a revision of the Indian 
Tariff was in contemplation. It is evi- 
dent from the Papers that are before 
the House that a revision of the Indian 
Tariff, with a view to re-classification, 
was ordered to be made from home. That 
revision was also demanded by the com- 
mercial community of Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras with a view to re-valuation, 
and I cannot conceive how their demand 
did not come to the knowledge of the 
noble Marquess. Is it possible that the 
noble Marquess was not aware that 
Lord Northbrook had appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the re-classification 
and the re-valuation of the Tariff of 
India, and that the members of that 
Committee were at the same time directed 
to consider whether they could advise 
any of those taxes to be remitted? The 
noble Marquess may have forgotten the 
fact ; but from documents which were in 
the India Office he must have had ample 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with it. Then the noble Marquess said 
that Lord Northbrook must have acted 
at Simla without adequate advice of 
his Council. The noble Marquess, how- 
ever, has given an entirely erroneous 
account of what occurred at Simla. I 
understood the noble Marquess to say 
that this revision and re-classification of 
the Indian Tariff was done without the 
knowledge of the commercial men of 
India; whereas the truth is, that the 
whole commercial community of India 
were carefully consulted by the Commit- 
tee which was appointed to deal with the 
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uestion, and in the constitution of that 

ommittee itself the Chambers of'Com- 
merce were directly represented. I heard 
with astonishment the noble Marquess 
refer to-night to the commercial men of 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras as not 
fair representatives of the Indian com- 
mercial community, but only of “‘ certain 
outports.”’ Surely it must be admitted 
that they are the representatives of the 
greatest centres of Indian commercial 
industry. Under these circumstances, I 
ask whether it is fair that the noble 
Marquess should hold out to Parliament 
and to the country that Lord Northbrook 
acted in this manner without due con- 
sultation with the commercial community 
of India? As to the constitution of the 
Council at Simla, of which the noble 
Marquess has complained, out of the 16 
Members of which the Council consists 
10 were actually present, while two more 
who had been Members of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the Tariff 
were informally present—leaving only 
four absentees, of whom two were Native 
Rayahs, who only take an active part in 
Native affairs. There is not the smallest 
reason to suppose that the action taken 
by Lord Northbrook was not fully ap- 
proved by his Council, even by the only 
four members who were not actually 
present. Quite the contrary. In taking 
the step he did Lord Northbrook stated 
—and no man is more accurate in his 
facts—that although enlarging somewhat 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
he was proceeding exactly in the direction 
and line of the policy they laid down. 
The statements that have been made 
to-night with reference to Lord North- 
brook’s conduct in this matter are there- 
fore entirely inaccurate. 

Now, my Lords, I cannot help asking 
myself what is the secret of this extra- 
ordinary course which the noble Mar- 
quess has thought fit to take? There 
must be something behind all this. It 
cannot be supposed that the getting rid 
of a mere delusion on the part of the cot- 
ton interest at home is a matter of such 
vast importance as to render it necessary 
to destroy the initiative power of the Go- 
vernment of India and to violate every 
principle upon which fiscal legislation 
ought to be conducted. I am not going 
to deal in any inuendoes upon this sub- 
ject; butI will tell the noble Marquess 
and the House what I believe to be 
the explanation of this singular course 
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of conduct, and of all this irritation 
towards the Governor General of India. 
Last year the noble Marquess was en- 
tertained at Manchester, and on a plat- 
form in that city he made a speech which, 
if it did not absolutely commit him to 
this course of policy, placed him in a 
very awkward position if the policy was 
not adopted. Being entirely ignorant 
of everything going on in India—not 
having heard a word from Lord North- 
brook, and not knowing that there was 
any difference of opinion between the 
noble Marquess and him, I was told by 
a friend of my own, in the course of last 
autumn, that a state of tension had 
arisen between the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy of India. I said I was 
very sorry to hear this; but, I added— 
‘“‘ When the Secretary of State for India 
goes on the stump in the provinces, it is 
not very likely that the Viceroy will be 
able to shape his policy according to the 
dictates of the speeches that may be 
made. Icannot conceive anything more 
liable to place the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy in a false position.’”” The 
friend who told me of this was a friend 
rather of theSecretary of State than of the 
Viceroy, and he told me he thought Lord 
Northbrook’s conduct had been quite 
enough toraise feelings of irritation in the 
mind of the Secretary of State. I said— 
“‘Do you really mean that the Viceroy 
of India, in considering the taxes which 
are pressing most hardly upon the in- 
dustry of a people poor with a poverty 
of which we have no conception, is to 
shape his policy, not according to his own 
views of what is demanded by Indian 
finance—not even according to official 
despatches—but according to platform 
speeches delivered by the Secretary of 
State for India in provincial town halls, 
speaking in an unofficial capacity, and 
which the Viceroy may see for the first 
time in the columns of Zhe Times?” 
He said he thought it was very hard 
that a policy dictated or announced by 
the noble Marquess opposite should be 
immediately contradicted by Lord North- 
brook. But this language, which asto- 
nished and even horrified me at the 
time, is very much supported by certain 
remarks which fell from the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State to-night. 
He said Lord Northbrook was aware of 
the policy of the Government. But I 
would like to ask how he could possibly 
have had any knowledge of the subject ? 
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Your despatch is dated July 15, and it 
could not possibly have reached Simla 
before the 5th of August. I should like 
to know whether Lord Northbrook was 
to gather your policy from the columns 
of The Times and from reports of 
speeches delivered at Manchester? 
Further, let me remark that the course 
pursued by the noble Marquess affords 
an admirable opportunity to the Indian 
Press, which is always liable to be 
licentious. I hope the noble Marquess 
will not believe me capable of suggesting 
that he had any political object in going 
to Manchester. I do not for one moment 
suppose that he would sacrifice the inte- 
rests of the people of India to any 
political considerations in this country ; 
but Manchester is the head-quarters of 
one of the great political schools in this 
country, and I would ask the noble Mar- 
quess whether he thinks he could go 
there and make speeches without the 
Indian Press saying that he had pledged 
himself to the policy of the cotton inte- 
rest, and would insist upon the Viceroy 
accepting that policy, apart altogether 
from the interest of the Indian people, 
in the remission or retention of import 
and export duties? I cannot conceive a 
more dangerous weapon than this to 
place in the hands of the Indian Opposi- 
tion, which is ubiquitous over the whole 
face of the country. And now I must 
advert for a moment to another subject. 
I do not know that newspaper reports of 
the proceedings at deputations to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers are always correct. 

Tue Marqusss or SALISBURY said, 
the report of the particular deputation 
to which the noble Duke was about to 
refer was incorrect. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I am very 
glad to hear that statement. If it is 
offensive to speak of the Government of 
India in the manner ascribed to the noble 
Marquess in the report] hold in my hand, 
it is still more offensive so to speak not to, 
but at, them in the presence of persons 
urging their own interests in possible 
opposition to those of the people of India. 
It certainly went forth that the noble 
Marquess spoke of the Government of 
India “‘ obeying” his orders, and so con- 
veying an insinuation that at some period 
Lord Northbrook had disobeyed them. 
Iam glad, asI said, to know that the 
report is in this respect inaccurate ; for 
I cannot conceive any public man of 
high principle and legitimate indepen- 
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dence continuing in the office of Viceroy 
of India after such language was ad- 
dressed to, or, rather, spoken of him, to 
a deputation which waited upon a 
Secretary of State. There is only one 
other subject on which I wish to say a 
few words. The noble Marquess and 
his Colleagues have chosen Lord Lytton 
for the Viceroyalty of India. Lord Lytton 
is a man of great ability, of very high 
accomplishments, and, as I am told by 
everybody who knows him, of the 
greatest possible charm of personal 
character. He is already a distinguished, 
and I trust he will return an illustrious 
man—the illustrious son of an illustrious 
father. But there is one circumstance 
connected with Lord Lytton’s education 
which seems to me not unconnected with 
the debate we are now conducting. 
Lord Lytton’s early education has been 
that of a diplomat, and that is a profes- 
sion in which the first duty of a public 
official is to represent accurately and 
faithfully, without exaggeration and 
without diminution, the Minister and 
the Government whom he represents. 
He is to be the alter ego of the Minister 
at home—and it requires great talent to 
do this under varying conditions. I am 
not disparaging that great profession or 
its duties. But, my Lords, this is not the 
position of the Viceroy of India. He is 
not to be the mere supple instrument— 
the mere echo and duplicate of the Minis- 
terat home. It will be his first duty to 
consider the benefit and the interest of 
the people of India from an independent 
point of view; and, although the new 
Viceroy may serve a somewhat imperious 
master, I cannot doubt that even the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
will, in his calmer moments, support the 
independent opinions which it will be 
Lord Lytton’s duty to give him in regard 
to questions of taxation. I rejoiced to 
see that before Lord Lytton went out he 
took an opportunity of explaining to the 
public, in a most able diplomatic speech, 
that he had not had direct orders to 
repeal the tax on cotton goods, unless it 
could be afforded by the revenue. This 
is well: but it is not enough. You have 
not bound him to repeal this tax unless 
it can be afforded. But have you left 
him free not only to consider whether he 
could afford it, but whether there are 
not other taxes still standing with prior 
claims to remission? Have you left 
Lord Lytton power to consider, for 
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example, whether the Salt Tax, which 
tells so severely upon the people of India, 
may not be reduced, or have you bound 
him—as you tried to bind Lord North- 
brook—and, I am happy to say, without 
success—to spend his first sixpence—no 
matter how much more grievous other 
taxes may be—on this Manchester delu- 
sion? Soon after I came into office I was 
called upon to consider the incidence of the 
Salt Tax, and was shocked bythe evidence 
brought before me, which showed that at 
least in certain parts of India the tax was 
most oppressive upon the poorest of the 
people, and levied upon one of the very 
first necessaries of life. I therefore ask 
the Government—Have you left Lord 
Lytton free to deal with that tax? My 
Lords, all I can say is, whether the noble 
Marquess answers the question or not, 
that I trust Lord Lytton will assert his 
indisputable right as the holder of the 
greatest office in the Empire of the Queen 
to deal with this question from an inde- 
pendent point of view, and sure I am 
that even if he is not supported by the 
noble Marquess he will be supported by 
the English people. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the noble Duke who has just sat 
down commenced his speech by making 
a charge against my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State. He accused my noble 
Friend of having said it was just pos- 
sible that in bringing these charges 
against the Indian Government, those 
who brought them might not be unin- 
fluenced by the consideration that the 
late Governor General of India was a 
political friend of those who sat on the 
Opposition side of the House. I do not 
stop to consider whether that charge was 
or was not well founded ; but this I will 
say, that if it was as well founded as the 
noble Duke supposed it to be, he has re- 
paid the accusation with Indian interest ; 
for he has made two charges against my 
noble Friend and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the most odious, I will venture 
to say, that I have ever heard broached 
within these walls. The last is one the 
echoes of which have scarcely died away. 
If the noble Duke’s words have any 
meaning—and he rarely speaks without 
a very decided meaning—they charge 
the Government with having appointed 
Lord Lytton Governor General of India, 
not from any considerations as to his 
fitness for the office, but because they 
thought that the habit of obedience to 
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orders derived from his previous and 
early training as a diplomatist would 
naturally fit him to be the alter ego of 
the Secretary of State as Governor of 
India. My Lords, the last accusation 
of the noble Duke was quite upon a par 
with the first. The noble Duke said he 
had discovered the secret of what he 
terms the irritation of the Secretary of 
State for India and of the despatches 
which have been addressed to the Go- 
vernment of India, and the discovery 
made by the noble Duke is this—that the 
Secretary of State—charged with the re- 
sponsibility of the Government of India 
charged with the duty of forming and ex- 
pressing his unbiassed opinion as to the 
measures which he considers most de- 
sirable for the welfare of India—on this 
occasion did not act on principles of that 
kind, but addressed despatches to Lord 
Northbrook, in order, to use the noble 
Duke’s words, ‘‘ to extricate himself 
from the false position in which he had 
placed himself by a speech made in 
Manchester.’’ And, my Lords, the noble 
Duke himself gave the best test of the 
odiousness of that charge, for he related 
to your Lordships a conversation which 
he says he lately had with a friend of his 
who had made a somewhat similar sug- 
gestion as to the conduct of Lord North- 
brook as Governor General. The noble 
Duke says he addressed to his friend these 
words—‘‘ Do you mean to say that Lord 
Northbrook, charged with the duty of 
considering what course of taxation or 
remission of taxation is best for the in- 
terests of India, would be regulated not 
by what he considers to be really for 
the benefit of India, but by a wish to 
square his policy by that of the Secre- 
tary of State at home?” If that was 
an odious charge to make with regard 
to Lord Northbrook, I wonder what the 
noble Duke thinks his suggestion means 
—that my noble Friend regulated his 
policy in order to extricate himself from 
a false position in which, as the noble 
Duke contends, my noble Friend had 
placed himself by a speech at Man- 
chester ? 

Now, my Lords, I do not rise to 
continue the discussion upon the ques- 
tion of finance —I am quite content 
to leave that as my noble Friend has 
left it; and I must say I do not wish 
to enter upon the subject of the par- 
ticular mode in which this particular 
Act of legislation for India was passed 
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at Simla—not because I have any diffi- 
culty in referring, as the noble Duke 
thinks, to Simla—I am quite content to 
acquiesce in his views of the advantage 
of Simla as a place of recreation and 
health for those who are charged with 
the transaction of important duties in 
India. I do not understand that my 
noble Friend said anything more than 
that it was not a place to pass legisla- 
tive Acts which directly and largely in- 
terested the public mind at Calcutta, 
and as to which the opinion of the offi- 
cials at Calcutta would be extremely 
beneficial ; and, indeed, I gather from 
the noble Duke that he had himself 
given to Lord Mayo directions of pre- 
cisely the same kind. But this I say, 
that I think no person who has heard 
the narrative of what occurred at Simla 
would desire to see it repeated. Itisa 
proceeding which I look upon with the 
deepest regret. I am sure it was 
adopted inadvertently by Lord North- 
brook ; and I own I was surprised to 
hear a public man who himself has been 
Secretary of State, in his place in your 
Lordships’ House justifying the course 
which was taken with regard to that 
Act. The noble Viscount who began the 
discussion (Viscount Halifax) did not 
take that course—I understood that he 
regretted and deprecated the mode in 
which the Act was passed. 

Now, my Lords, I come to what I think 
is of more importance, and as to which I 
must join issue with the noble Duke. But, 
fortunately, I may narrow the issue by 
an admission of the noble Duke himself, 
because he frankly and fairly said he 
did not object to any of the principles 
contained in the despatch of the 31st of 
March, 1874, or to the language in 
which it was expressed. Well, if your 
Lordships will take that admission at 
the outset, I think you will have little 
difficulty in answering the other ques- 
tion which has been raised. What did 
that despatch treat of ? Your Lordships 
heard the noble Duke say over and over 
again that the policy of my noble 
Friend had entirely deprived the Go- 
vernment of India of the initiative in le- 
gislation—that it has changed that initi- 
ative and taken it away from India. I 
altogether demur to that conclusion from 
the despatch. I understand it to do ex- 
actly the very opposite. It calls upon 
the Governor General in Council to 
initiate the measures which he thinks 
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desirable, carefully to consider them, 
and send them home to the Secretary 
of State in the form in which he thinks 
them most desirable. Is that initiating 
legislation at home? I should term it 
in the clearest way initiating legislation 
in India, according to what the Govern- 
ment in India sees to be best for the 
necessities of India. But what are to 
be the exceptions? There are two—the 
one as to cases of legislative measures 
which are of trifling importance; the 
other as to cases of moderate importance 
which are not urgent. Now let me con- 
sider how important it was that that 
course should be taken. I cannot con- 
ceive anything more inconvenient, more 
undesirable, more calculated to produce 
evil results than this—that a measure 
should be presented by the Governor 
General in Council to the Legislative 
Council, that it should be publicly dis- 
cussed and occupy the public mind in 
India, should pass through its stages 
without any communication with the 
Secretary of State, and should then be 
sent home to the Secretary of State as 
a measure already passed, and as to 
which the only alternative he has is 
to allow it to take its course or to dis- 
allow it by his veto. Nothing is more 
calculated to create mischief, and in 
many cases even scandal, than a pro- 
ceeding of that kind. But those evil 
consequences are avoided by the policy 
of that despatch. And there is another 
evil it avoids—namely, that of a great 
number of subjects and provisions being 
tied together in one legislative measure 
and coming home to the Secretary of 
State as a whole, so that, if the Secretary 
of State should approve.nine out of ten 
of these, he must disallow all in order to 
reject the one he disapproves, or he 
must accept that which he disapproves 
to save the other nine. But it is unne- 
cessary to pursue the subject further; 
for I find that in a despatch of the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Halifax), dated 
March 31, 1865, he expressly approves 
a like policy— 

“Tt is,” said Sir Charles Wood, “ more cour- 
teous and more calculated to maintain the 
dignity of the Council that the Secretary of 
State should suggest to the Executive Govern- 
ment that they should suspend, and even with- 
draw a Bill, than leave them without any inti- 
mation of his opinion that he should afterwards 
disallow it.” 

The policy, therefore, recommended is, 
that a Bill intended to be passed should 
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be sent home to the Secretary of State 
and laid before him, so that he should 
not be driven to the ridiculous alterna- 
tive of allowing it or disallowing it 
after it has passed. But how did Lord 
Northbrook’s Council view it? Did they 
regard it as an entire and serious inno- 
vation—a course of policy which could 
not be approved, and which would 
change the initiative of legislation? On 
the contrary, they entirely approved of it. 

THe Duxe or ARGYLL: I referred 
to the second despatch. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble Duke referred to the second de- 
spatch, and I will come to that; but we 
must first understand the policy which 
was inaugurated by the first despatch. As 
I have said, the reply of the Governor 
General in Council approved of the policy 
of the despatch. They saw no difficulty, 
they said, in carrying out the wishes of 
the Secretary of State. Your Lordships 
then have a despatch which is perfectly 
clear as to the course which it proposes 
to the Government of India. It is a 
course which does not shift the initiative 
of legislation, and which relieves the 
Secretary of State from the painful posi- 
tion of vetoing a measure which had 
already passed, but of which he had 
only learnt by hearsay. It saves him 
from that painful alternative. 

Now, my Lords, let me next proceed 
to that second despatch which the noble 
Duke was anxious I should consider. 
There were two exceptions made in the 
first despatch of my noble Friend—one 
in the case of measures of trifling import- 
ance and the other of cases of urgent 
importance. Now, was the measure of 
trifling importance? No one has sug- 
gested that it was. Was it one of 
urgency? Or was it to come under that 
exception of which we have now heard 
—namely, because it was a measure of 
taxation? What is the proof that it was 
a measure of urgency? I can find none 
in the statement of the Governor General, 
except the assertion that if the measure, 
being one of fiscal taxation, were known 
at home, there was no security that it 
would be kept secret. Now, it appears 
to me that if there is one class of mea- 
sures more than another as to which it 
ought to be known when they are first 
proposed whether they will meet with a 
veto from the Home Government, it is 
a measure of taxation. Observe the cir- 
cumstances of the case. You are launch- 
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ing in Calcutta a measure which may 
revolutionize the whole system of your 
trade and commercial policy. The mer- 
chants there must be entitled to assume 
that, when such a scheme is once put 
forward by the Governor General in 
Council, it will pass into a law. They 
would make their arrangements in ac- 
cordance with that legislation ; and they 
would be justly aggrieved if, after it had 
been published in India, it should re- 
ceive when it came home the veto of the 
Home Government, and should not, after 
all, pass into law. You are, therefore, 
reduced to this dilemma, and you must 
take your choice of two alternatives. 
You must either say that on a matter 
of taxation the Governor General in 
Council is supreme and that the Home 
Government has no voice at all; or else 
that the opinion of the Secretary of State 
must be expressed at an early stage and 
before the plan is promulgated, and 
not at the latest moment. The ques- 
tion lies in a nutshell, and I am amazed 
that it can be gravely maintained that 
a measure altering the whole fiscal 
duties of a country may be proposed, 
may be agitated and allowed to pass in 
India, and that afterwards no real 
veto shall be exercised by the Govern- 
ment at home on the measure. You 
ean establish no more dangerous pro- 
posal for the government of India, nor 
one, perhaps, more palatable to a Secre- 
tary of State. For these doctrines of 
the noble Duke strip the Secretary for 
India of all responsibility to Parliament. 
We will suppose that the Governor 
General in India proposes a measure on 
taxation to which objections are enter- 
tained, the force of which is admitted 
by public men at home. What is the 
position of the Secretary of State for 
India? He may have the most serious 
objections to the measure ; but the mat- 
ter threads its way at Simla or Calcutta, 
it obtains the consent of four or six 
Members of the Council, and it becomes 
law. Both Houses of Parliament may 
be known to disapprove the new policy, 
for it may be a reversal of all the prin- 
ciples which the country has adopted in 
its legislation. Is the Secretary of State 
to say that the Home Government had 
strong objections to it, but that it had 
passed through all its stages in India. 
Is he to say—‘‘I have been told by 
those who preceded me in office that the 
initiative must begin in India, and that 
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I must not interfere, and must not even 
ask that a taxing Bill must first be sent 
home to me for my knowledge and ap- 
proval?” The Secretary of State may 
feel that there were the greatest objec- 
tions to such a Bill; but is he to say 
that when he came to consider the enor- 
mous inconveniences of reversing the 
policy upon which the Government of 
India had been acting for the last 10 
months, he had thought it better to 
sacrifice the policy which was dear to 
this country and give way to that which 
had been done abroad? Was he to tell 
Parliament—‘‘ Although I am the re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown for 
India, I have no responsibility at all, 
but you must apply to the Governor 
General of India?’ Yet that was the 
doctrine of the noble Duke, and if he 
were right it was impossible that the 
Secretary of State could govern India 
as a Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment. 

Lorp LAWRENCE said, that when 
he was Governor General of India he 
received from the Secretary of State 
great assistance in legislative and ad- 
ministrative matters, and that at a time 
when the communications of the Secre- 
tary of State on fiscal matters always 
came as suggestions and not as positive 
instructions. When there was a division 
of opinion the views of the Secretary of 
State had their full influence upon the 
Legislative Council; but when the 
Council had come to a determination 
upon any question, he could not call 
to mind any case in which the Go- 
vernor General in Council adopted a 
policy of which the Council did not 
as a body approve. The real question 
was, which was the better system ; and 
after giving due weight to the authori- 
ties, he was inclined to think that it was 
better to allow the Governor General 
and the Legislative Council to pass a 
law, and to leave to the Secretary of 
State the power of interposing his veto. 
He said unhesitatingly that if he had 
been placed in the position of Lord 
Northbrook he should have refused to 
repeal the import duties under the cir- 
cumstances of the case—the Viceroy could 
not carry out instructions which he totally 
disapproved without being disgraced in 
the eyes of his colleagues and before the 
whole country; and it would be impos- 
sible for him honourably to remain in 
his place under the circumstances. The 
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course of legislation prescribed by the 
Secretary of State to do nothing with 
the draft of a Bill until you received in- 
structions from home was one which 
would practically place the initiative in 
all legislation in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State, and take it out of the hands 
of the Indian authorities. He did not 
recollect a single instance when Go- 
vernor General even in the discussion 
of a change in the tariff in which this 
course had been adopted, or suggested. 
He admitted that it would in itself be 
a great evil if a Bill which had been 
formally passed in India should be 
vetoed by the Secretary of State; but 
nevertheless it would be a lesser evil to 
run the danger of that veto than it would 
be to force the Governor General to wait 
for the consent of the Home Government 
before he could initiate or forward legis- 
lation. He admitted that the language 
of the despatch was somewhat severe ; 
but he was not thin-skinned, and if he 
had been in Lord Northbrook’s place he 
would not have taken displeasure at its 
language and tone so much as at the in- 
structions that were embodied in it. The 
last two lines seemed to bind up the Go- 
vernor General in the most absolute and 
complete manner to get rid of these im- 
port duties on cotton; and there could 
not be a doubt it would be most impo- 
litie to do so altogether, because they 
were a valuable and elastic source of 
revenue. And besides, so far from 
being obnoxious to the people of India, 
they would probably rather quadruple 
than abolish them, because they be- 
lieved that the import of English goods 
had in many instances destroyed those 
of Native manufacture. The import 
duties were raised largely by Mr. 
Wilson to meet the financial difficul- 
ties which followed the Mutiny, and 
gradually lowered as the financial diffi- 
culties were got over; and the very fact 
that they had been so reduced showed 
that there was no disposition to keep 
them up beyond what the necessities of 
the case required. It might be that the 
revenue of India was increasing, but 
the expenditure was increasing pari 
passu; and while there was no margin 
of income over expenditure, it was un- 
wise to get rid of import duties which 
were not oppressive or vexatious to those 
upon whom they fell. If the people of 
India were consulted he believed they 
would say almost with one voice—‘‘ Main- 
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tain the import duties, and for God’s 
sake keep away from us direct taxes!” 
The expenditure on public works in India 
had been reduced; and yet, taking into 
consideration all the sources of revenue 
on the one hand, and all the heads of 
expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, 
on the other, there was a large deficit. 
They knew, moreover, that at this mo- 
ment the loss on exchange against the 
Government of India was something like 
£1,800,000 per annum. Some of the 
Departments also were now more or 
less undermanned, and more or less 
underpaid. Was that, he asked, a 
state of things in which they should 
propose to get rid of the import 
duties? He was not one of those who 
would blindly follow even the wishes of 
the people of India ; but he thought that 
what the people of India liked in this 
matter was exactly what seemed to him 
to be the right and proper policy to 
pursue. 

Lorp WINMARLEIGH, having re- 
presented for many years in the other 
House of Parliament the county of Lan- 
caster, where those duties possessed an 
especial interest, desired to make a few 
remarks. The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Argyll) had unjustly accused his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
of ‘‘stumping down to Manchester to 
find a policy;” but, for his part, he 
hoped the time would never come when 
a Minister in this country would think it 
beneath his dignity to go down to a great 
centre of manufacturing industry in order 
to learn what were the real interests of 
the principal centres of our manufac- 
turing wealth. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I did not 
use the expression ‘‘stumping for a 
policy,” although I spoke of the noble 
Marquess being ‘‘ on the stump at Man- 
chester.” 

Lorp WINMARLEIGH said, that 
expression gave an utterly untrue idea 
of what he knew was his noble Friend’s 
endeavour to ascertain the feelings of 
the people of Lancashire. Moreover, 
never in all his experience had an 
explanation given by a Minister to a 
deputation been more misrepresented 
than had been his noble Friend’s state- 
ment to the deputation which he had in- 
troduced to him at the India Office. His 
noble Friend, while he said he made the 
repeal of the duty a main point in his 
recommendations to the Government of 
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India, yet gave his hearers to under- 
stand, in the most open manner, that 
this would only be done subject to its not 
interfering with the financial arrange- 
ments of India. Taking the explana- 
tion given of the matter by his noble 
Friend, he hoped that eventually it 
would not interfere with the financial 
policy ofthat country. Hisnoble Friend 
had distinctly stated that what he relied 
on was the increasing revenue of India, 
which might enable him at some future 
time to recommend the remission of the 
import duty. He was astonished to 
hear the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) twit his noble Friend with now 
being and ardent advocate of free trade; 
but surely it was more surprising to find 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Halifax) devoting a considerable part of 
his speech in arguing that a duty of 
5 per cent was of no importance what- 
ever to the commercial transactions 
which it affected. He thought he re- 
membered the noble Viscount in former 
times being associated with those who 
fought hard for the removal of an impost 
of 2 per cent, on the ground that it had 
a serious effect upon the commerce of 
the country. It was urged that this was 
a fight between the Secretary of State 
with the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce on the one side, and the Govern- 
ment and people of India on the other ; 
but from his knowledge of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce he could 
say that no statement was more con- 
trary to the fact than that the Chamber 
was desirous of seeing anything done 
that could be detrimental to the best 
interests of India. With regard to the 
duty now in question, there were some 
very peculiar reasons why it should be 
looked upon with some suspicion by 
everybody engaged in the cotton manu- 
facture of Lancashire. In England the 
price of labour had greatly increased ; 
whereas in India there was no restric- 
tion on the hours of labour, and labour 
there was cheap to an almost incredible 
degree compared with labour in this 
country. Then India produced cotton 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
their factories, which enabled them 
to compete on advantageous condi- 
tions with the manufactures of this 
country. The manufacturers of Bombay 
were carrying away some of our most 
valuable operatives to superintend the 
factories there, which were increasing. 
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The manufacturers of Lancashire were 
not afraid of competing with the manu- 
facturers of India; all they wanted was 
a fair field and no favour. They ob- 
jected to being overweighted in the com- 
petition with which they had to contend. 
On the part of the county of Lancaster 
he begged to tender to the noble Mar- 
quess thanks for the expression of his 
intention with regard to the duty on 
cotton imported into India, and for the 
interest he had taken in the prosperity 
of that country. 

Eart GREY said, in the course of the 
debate some of the most material facts 
on which their judgment ought to be 
founded seemed to be admitted on both 
sides of the House. He understood that 
even the noble Marquess did not deny 
that it was of the greatest importance to 
maintain the revenue of India—that 
India was a country in which taxation 
was a matter of extreme difficulty, that 
many public works were urgently re- 
quired in India, and that money for those 
purposes was wanting in the public Trea- 
sury. He believed also that his noble 
Friend had not attempted to deny that 
part of the revenue of India was ex- 
tremely precarious, and was exposed to 
the risk that either an increasing culti- 
vation of poppies in China, or a change 
in the taste of the Chinese as to opium, 
might destroy that important branch 
of revenue which was derived from 
opium. Was it wise, then, to give 
up the tax on cotton goods which pro- 
duced so large a sum in proportion to 
the total revenue of India as between 
£800,000 and £900,000? for that was 
the simple point. The noble Mar- 
quess objected to this tax on the 
ground that it operated as a protective 
duty, and pointed out that the burden 
of a protective duty was not to be mea- 
sured by the amount it brought into the 
Treasury. That was true—the burden 
of a tax was to be measured by the way 
in which the whole produce of the 
article taxed was raised in price, and 
not only that which was imported. That 
was a principle of political economy 
which he would be the last person to 
contest, but what they had to consider 
was whether it really applied to the 
question before them. Could it be made 
out that this duty upon cotton imported 
into India did practically produce bad 
effects and raise the price of home-made 
cottons in India as well as of imported 
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cotton? There was an important fact 
bearing upon this question which he 
believed was not disputed—that prac- 
tically there was very little compe- 
tition between Indian cotton and Eng- 
lish cotton of any one particular 
kind. The Indian cotton manufactures 
were mainly confined to a low quality of 
cotton, which England sent only to a 
very small extent to the Indian market. 
The Indian cotton goods of this low 
quality could only be raised in price by 
the tax imposed upon English manufac- 
tures, if the latter met them in the 
market or were only kept out of it by 
the duty. But this was not the case. 
The proportion of English goods of the 
lower kinds imported was so small as to 
have but very little effect upon the 
Indian cotton trade, and he believed it 
was admitted that even if there were no 
duty it was not likely that English goods 
of this particular description would take 
the place of those produced in India. 
On the other hand, the finer cottons con- 
sumed in India were almost entirely im- 
ported, so that the duty levied upon 
them yielded a large income to the 
Treasury without being open to the ob- 
jection that it imposed a further burden 
on the consumer by raising the price of 
goods produced at home. If this were so, 
the duty must be regarded as an unob- 
jectionable one so far as the interests of 
India were considered, and in this case 
the‘arguments of the manufacturers of 
Lancashire as affecting their interests 
should have very little weight, be- 
cause the subject could be considered 
entirely from an Indian point-of view. 
He would ask any of the noble Lords 
who had listened to this debate whe- 
ther there was the slightest reasonable 
doubt that those duties which Lord 
Northbrook had repealed were not the 
first that ought to have been remitted ? 
He was convinced that the policy of 
Lord Northbrook was sounder than that 
of the noble Marquess. He could not 
sit down without expressing his entire 
concurrence in the opinion of those who 
sat around him—that, whatever objec- 
tion might be taken to the policy of 
Lord Northbrook, it was a great mistake 
to overrule it in the high-handed manner 
that the noble Marquess had thought 
fit to adopt. In his opinion, the action 
of the noble Marquess in this case was 
unwise, and was calculated to do infinite 
mischief. The speech of the late Go- 
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vernor General of India (Lord Lawrence) 
upon this point was most conclusive ; 
and he had shown the great danger of 
treating the Governor General of India 
with too high a hand. Nothing would 
be more calculated to imperil our supre- 
macy in India than to allow it to be sup- 
posed that the Governor General, in- 
stead of being an independent autho- 
rity, was a mere repeating instrument 
of those who held the reins at home. 
The Governor General should receive a 
large measure of support from home, 
for he had better means of forming an 
opinion on the spot than the Govern- 
ment at home could possibly have; and 
he might be influenced by circumstances 
which it would be impossible to commu- 
nicate by letter, still less by telegram. 
It was all very well for the Secretary of 
State to lay down certain rules and prin- 
ciples of policy that were to guide the 
Governor General in his conduct; but 
the method of carrying out those rules 
and principles should be left to him 
entirely. He could not help thinking 
that the state of things which he so much 
regretted had its origin in the Man- 
chester speech, by delivering which his 
noble Friend committed the India Office 
to the remission of a particular tax 
before opportunity had been afforded 
for a full discussion of the matter by 
the Indian Government and for consulta- 
tion between the authorities at home 
and those in India. This was a new 
and a dangerous practice, and one which 
was likely to render the work of govern- 
ment more difficult than there was 
any necessity for it to be. He ob- 
jected also to the practice which had 
grown up of exposing the inner ma- 
chinery of government to the public 
eye. If this was to continue and spread, 
it also would increase the difficulty of 
governing the Empire and its Depen- 
dencies with the energy which was neces- 
sary for the public good. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
the discussion had come to be one in 
which certain noble Lords recommended 
a particular tax for remission and cer- 
tain other noble Lords differed from 
their view. He should pass over this 
branch of the question and make a few 
remarks in reference to the light which 
the debate had thrown upon the delicate, 
and at the same time conflicting, rela- 
tions which existed between the Imperial 
Government at home and the Govern- 
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ment in India. In this connection it 
was impossible not to ask what was the 
real control exercised by the Secretary 
of State, and whether it was for the ad- 
vantage of India that the control should 
be so exercised. He had heard with re- 
gret statements to the effect that the 
control had been exercised with reference 
to questions of detail and in a vexatious 
manner; and his regret had been due 
mainly to the fact that the speech of his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State had 
shown that nothing was further from his 
intention than to act in such a spirit. 
The object in view was to control the 
legislative rather than the executive de- 
partment of the Government, as was 
shown earlier in the debate by that noble 
Lord who had occupied the position of 
Viceroy, and by checking legislation in 
its earlier stages to prevent the adoption 
of Acts which would have to be revoked. 
As his noble Friend had pointed out, a 
Law Commission was appointed during 
the period in which the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Halifax) who had raised the 
discussion was Secretary of State for 
India, and it was a fact that the Com- 
mission—the Indian Law Commission— 
which sat in England had more commu- 
nication with the Imperial than with the 
Indian Government, and actually pre- 
pared the draft of a Bill which subse- 
quently occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment. Subsequently there was no longer 
any proper channel of communication 
between the law-making power for India 
and the Secretary of State. In fact, his 
noble Friend as Secretary of State in 
1876 was in a worse position as regarded 
his knowledge of Indian legislation than 
was the Secretary of State in 1867, for 
he was in total ignorance of the legisla- 
tion which was prepared for India. 
Under these circumstances, the Imperial 
Government was placed in a wholly new 
position. The Secretary of State was 
vested with a control, and that control 
he was bound to exercise. As to the 
Governor General, he occupied a posi- 
tion of more importance than many of 
the crowned Heads of Europe, and any- 
thing which interfered with his proper 
dignity would be a dangerous and im- 
politic act. In former times the Go- 
vernor General occupied a far more in- 
dependent position than a holder of the 
office could do at present. Then India 
was remote from England and commu- 
nication rare: now England and India 
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were brought into close relations; and 
it was the duty of the Secretary of State 
to find out how far he could bring Eng. 
lish feeling and English opinion to bear 
upon India, while at the same time 
maintaining untouched and secure the 
great fabric of our Eastern Empire. If 
the Secretary of State did not exercise 
those functions he abdicated his duty 
and was untrue to all parties interested, 
It was of first and prime importance 
that they should have undivided coun- 
sels—that the Government at home and 
in India should act as one undivided 
authority. But then it might be said 
that disagreement might arise. That 
must be so in the nature of things. But 
how was that disagreement to be got 
over? In one of two ways. The one 
was by the process adopted in the de- 
spatches of the noble Viscount who in- 
troduced the debate and by the noble 
Duke, of giving orders and commands 
to carry out such and such measures; 
the other was by the process adopted by 
his noble Friend by communication with 
the Governor General, by endeavouring 
to adjust matters so as to arrive at a 
common conclusion. By which of those 
two modes was friction and disagree- 
ment most likely to be avoided ? Surely, 
by that of his noble Friend. His noble 
Friend who had been Governor General 
of India (Lord Lawrence) claimed prac- 
tical independence for the Governor 
General in Legislative Council, as con- 
tradistinguished from the Executive 
Council. . To him that appeared to be a 
very unreasonable distinction. It was 
in matters of legislation that the Secre- 
tary of State had not only a right, but 
was bound to express his opinion. On 
the other hand, it should be remembered 
that the Legislative Council consisted of 
two elements—the official and the non- 
official, the latter of which was neces- 
sarily independent; and if the claim 
were allowed, the actual governing 
power would pass into the hands of the 
Governor General in Legislative Council. 
Nothing could be more foreign to the 
idea of Parliament. When the Consti- 
tution of India was re-cast it would be 
useful to consider what the practice in 
our Crown Colonies was. He saw every 
week a greater disposition on the part of 
Colonial Legislative Councils to accrete 
to themselves fresh powers, and the abler 
those bodies, the greater their desire to 
obtain those powers. In the case of the 
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Crown Colonies the practice was this— 
the Governor sent to the Secretary of 
State his suggestions as to what he de- 
sired, and the Secretary of State issued 
his instructions, and sometimes sent out 
drafts of the proposed measure. If in 
Council the Bill underwent modifications, 
they were reserved for the consideration 
of the Secretary of State, and they were 
not adopted without his sanction. All 
those Councils were composed—as was 
the Indian Legislative Council—of the 
official and the non-official element, and 
in every case the official element was in 
the majority for this reason—that the 
power of the Crown might be maintained. 
In the Crown Colonies the Crown had 
retained the power of legislation and 
action by means of Orders in Council. 
The precedents were, therefore, on the 
side of his noble Friend’s contention. 
Whether in India or in the Crown Colo- 
nies, and in every case except those of 
responsible Governments, the Crown 
must be the governing principle, and 
until the day of responsible government 


came for India she must be governed on 


the same principles as every other part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions—namely, 
under the authority of the Crown. 

Eart GRANVILLE said he had heard 
no sufficient answer to the arguments 
advanced on that side of the House with 
regard to the financial policy of the 
noble Marquess; nor any real defence 
of the course adopted by him in pressing 
for the abolition of these duties in pre- 
ference to any others. He thought, 
indeed, it would be admitted that the 


' groundson which the noble Marquess had 


proceeded had been torn into shreds by 
the various speakers in this debate, and 
that the only answer given by the noble 
Marquess was that it was good policy to 
insist on the abolition of this particular 
tax, to which he himself admitted he 
could not attribute a protective charac- 
ter. The noble Marquess asserted that 
his noble Friend (Viscount Halifax) had 
written a despatch claiming the right of 


. the Secretary of State to an absolute 


despotism over the Governor General, 
and that the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) had written in a similar sense. 
But, on the other hand, both his noble 
Friends had pointed out how seldom 
this power was to be used, how little it 
was to be strained, and how harmonious 
ought to be the relation between the 
Governor General and the Home Govern- 
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ment. Noone knew this better than the 
noble Marquess two years ago, as might 
be found in his despatches, where, while 
he asserted the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State to the fullest extent, 
he maintained also the desirability of 
treating the Governor General with re- 
spect. But he (Earl Granville) defied 
any impartial person to sum up this 
debate without admitting that, while 
noble Lords opposite agreed as to the 
authority the Governor General ought to 
exercise, the noble Marquesshad strained 
the power of the Home Government to 
the fullest extent, and that he had not 
acted in a manner to maintain the 
dignity of that office or encourage a 
feeling of due responsibility in the 
Viceroy of India. He thought that 
some little explanation was due as to 
sending out Sir Lewis Mallet to India, 
because it seemed as if the Government 
were treating the Viceroy rather too 
much like the Khedive when Mr. Cave 
was sent to Egypt to put the finances in 
a satisfactory state. He believed that 
the effect of this debate would be to 
convince the public that the Government 
had commenced a policy of strict and 
exclusive government from home, which 
would be mostinjurious to India. Already 
a general opinion prevailed in India that 
the Governor General was no longer the 
high functionary he had hitherto been 
esteemed, but that he was to be in 
future under the immediate and constant 
direction of the Government at home. 
He quite agreed as to the merit of the 
noble Lord who had just been sent out 
(Lord Lytton); and no doubt, if this 
policy was to be continued, we might get 
young men of great ability and charm- 
ing manners to go to India as Governors ; 
but he was quite sure we should not get 
men of really high position in this 
country—men of experience who had 
formed opinions for themselves on Indian 
questions—if they were to go out with 
the feeling that no responsibility and no 
discretion was to be left to them; and 
with a younger man, however clever, 
we should destroy his power of making 
himself useful, inasmuch as we should 
take from him the feeling of decision 
and responsibility which ought to be 
called into play at times of emergency 
and in crises when it was impossible to 
meet the difficulties of the situation by 
despatches, or even by telegrams, from 
home. 
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Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, the noble Earl reminded 
him of the Chorus in a Greek play, when 
he so frequently rose to say that none of 
the arguments put forward on his own 
side had been answered by the other. 
The arguments of the Opposition to- 
night recalled those which were used by 
the defenders of the protective system in 
this country, and it was interesting to 
hear them resuscitated and affirmed by 
those who had formerly answered them. 
In saying that a great deal must be left 
to the Governor General of India, that 
India must be governed according to 
Indian views, and that those in India 
were the only judges of what was good 
and proper for that country, it seemed to 
him that great injustice was done to the 
distinguished body of men who formed 
the Council of the Secretary of State. 
He could hardly reconcile the statements 
of the noble Lord who had been Governor 
General of India as to the course adopted 
now by the Secretary of State with what 
occurred when the noble Lord was Gover- 
nor General, and when the noble Viscount, 
who was then Secretary of State, at- 
tempted what appeared to be a more 
direct interference with the freedom of 
the Indian Government than that now 
complained of—he referred to a despatch 
conveying a request that the considera- 
tion of a certain Bill might be postponed 
by the Governor General in Council; 
which request the noble Lord had accepted 
as a suggestion, and not as a positive 
requirement which might lead to embar- 
rassment in the Council in the conduct of 
legislation. He (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) could not conceive anything 
more despotic—to use a word which had 
been employed in that discussion—than 
the rule laid down and the course taken 
by the noble Viscount opposite himself 
on the occasion referred to in that de- 
spatch. No doubt the noble Viscount 
felt that he was justified in so doing; 
but he quite concurred in the observation 
made by several speakers that night to 
the effect that if a veto was to be put on 
any Act of the Government of India, it 
would be far better that it should be 
done before that Act had been passed 
and had come home to this country. The 
veto would assume a much milder form 
in the earlier stages of the proceeding 
than it would do if the Secretary of State 
had to exercise a really despotic power 
by putting an end to a Bill that had 
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been passed by the Indian Council. He 
believed, therefore, that the course which 
had been pursued by his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India was a 
constitutional course, and far less arbi- 
trary than the one which had been 
adopted by the noble Viscount and the 
noble Duke opposite. 

Viscount HALIFAX made a few 
observations in reply which were not 
heard. 


VIVISECTION—LEGISLATION. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorp HENNIKER said, that he need 
not trouble their Lordships with more 
than a few words in asking the Question 
of which he had given Notice. He 
asked this Question because he knew 
that a large number of persons felt very 
strongly, as he himself did, on the sub- 
ject of Vivisection. They fully appre- 
ciated the successful effort made by the 
Royal Commission to present their Re- 
port as early as possible, with a view to 
immediate legislation on the subject, and 
they hoped that the Government would 
deal with the question in the same spirit, 
by bringing in a Bill with the least 
— delay. He begged to ask the 

rd President, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to bring in a Bill 
this Session to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on the 
practice of subjecting live animals to 
experiments for scientific purposes ? 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into this subject 
had sat for a considerable time and taken 
a great amount of evidence. The Go- 
vernment did not in any way underrate 
either the importance of the evidence 
taken before the Commission or the very 
able and clear manner in which the 
whole question had been gone into and 
reported upon. He was sorry that he 
could not do more than give his noble 
Friend the assurance that the matter 
was under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and he was unable to say when 
any legislation would be attempted in 
regard to it. 


House adjourned at half past Eleven 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 14th March, 1876. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirrer — Referees 
on Private Bills, The O’Conor Don disch., 
Mr. Butt added. 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Navy Esti- 
matEs—Resolution [March 13] reported. 

Punic Brtts—Ordered—Marine Mutiny *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Ecclesiastical Assess- 
ments (Scotland) * [106]. 

Committee — Report — Manchester Post Office 
(re-comm.) * [100]. 


PARLIAMENT — EAST SUFFOLK ELEC- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a correspondence published in the 
“Suffolk Chronicle” of March 7th, 
between Lord John Hervey and the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county (the 
Earl of Stradbroke), arising out of a 
complaint made by the former that he 
had seen a magistrate for the county 
taking anactive part in mobbing, pelting, 
and attempting to hustle out of the Ex- 
change Mr. Easton (at that time a can- 
didate for the representation of East 
Suffolk) and his friends, in a manner 
which might easily have led to a serious 
breach of the peace; whether he re- 
marked the following passage in the 
letter of the Lord Lieutenant, dated 
February 26th :— 


“The Conservatives were annoyed at finding 
themselves opposed by a Berkshire attorney who, 
it is supposed, is still land agent to Sir F. Gold- 
smid, and whose father was land agent to the 
Duke of Wellington, and received from his 
Grace a pension till he died, instead of meeting 
in open battle a representative of the Waveney 
interest, or of some great landed proprietor. The 
result of the late contest never admitted of a 
doubt; and it is pretty well known who paid Mr. 
Easton’s expenses ;”’ 


and, if the letter is authentic, whether 
the Government intend to take any action 
in the matter? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: It is cer- 
tainly wonderful the amount of things to 
which my attention is supposed to be 
called. Though I have no objection to 
answer a Question which is fairly put, I 
have the strongest objection to answer a 
Question which only represents half the 
case. As the hon. Member has thought 
fit to call the attention of the House and 
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the country to the last paragraph of a 
certain letter, I cannot help saying that 
it is a pity he did not call the attention 
of the House and the country to the 
former paragraph of the same letter. 
The Lord Lieutenant, in writing to Lord 
John Hervey—and writing in the first 
instance more in the character of a 
friend than as the Lord Lieutenant 
writing to a person who had complained 
to him—says— 


“No doubt it would have been wise if Major 
Whitbread had endeavoured to appease the ex- 
cited feelings of the company. You accuse him 
of encouraging them. He replies that he pushed 
and was pushed against, and that you also had 
pushed. I have in the course of my life been 
placed in the same disagreeable position, and if 
a man is pushed down he may be dangerously 
trampled upon.” 


He then expresses a view which I am 
bound to say I think is a very sound one. 
He says—‘‘ Surely, under these circum- 
stances, it would be best to forget the 
whole transaction.” Having thus dealt 
with the case complained of, the last 
paragraph might have been treated as 
irrelevant to the subject, and as coming 
from an old gentleman who had long 
known the person who had written to 
him, and who replied in a friendly 
spirit. 


BOROUGH BOUNDARIES.—QUESTION. 


Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he proposes this 
Session to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the enlargement or altera- 
tion of the boundaries of Municipal 
Boroughs, with the view of enabling 
them to be enlarged or altered for all 
purposes by Provisional Order, subject 
to confirmation by Parliament, in the 
same manner that the boundaries of cer- 
tain urban sanitary districts may now be 
extended or altered ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to deal with this question 
with the view of enabling the boundaries 
to be enlarged or altered by Provisional 
Orders. There was a great difference 
between enlarging the boundaries of 
urban sanitary districts and enlarging 
the boundaries of municipal boroughs. 
The boundaries of municipal boroughs 
were settled by a regular Commission, 
and they must take care that they did 
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not interfere with the Parliamentary 
representation of the boroughs simply 
by Provisional Order. 


THE SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the negotiations between Colonel 
Stokes and M. de Lesseps relative to the 
future management of the Suez Canal 
have arrived at the stage at which they 
can be communicated to Parliament ; 
and, whether, before any arrangement 
is finally concluded on the subject, Par- 
liament will have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion thereon; and whether 
such opportunity will be given to the 
House Golees the proposals are laid 
before the general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Canal? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Question was 
not, on the face of it, perfectly clear as to 
what negotiations the hon. Member re- 
ferred to; but he concluded that he 
referred to the arrangements for the re- 
presentation of British interests upon 
the Canal Company. He did not think 
it was advantageous that the details of 
such negotiations and arrangements 
should be made the subject of discussion 
in Parliament before they were laid 
before the shareholders. 


CRIMINAL LAW—WIFE DESERTION— 
CASE OF GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true that at the Salford 
Hundred Sessions lately held -George 
Warrington, a clerk, thirty-three years 
of age, was ordered to be flogged for 
leaving his wife and children chargeable 
to the Salford Union ; and, whether the 
sentence has been carried into effect; 
and, if not, whether he will direct it to 
be commuted ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was quite true that the person 
in question was brought before the 
Quarter Sessions, charged with deserting 
his wife and children, and as an “ incor- 
rigible rogue.” He had been several 
times convicted for other matters, and 
four times within the last three years 
had been sentenced, for neglecting his 
wife and children, to one month, to two 
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months, again to one month, and, lastly, 
to four months’ imprisonment. He was, 
therefore, sentenced at Quarter Sessions 
as an incorrigible rogue and vagabond. 
It was right to state that on his last 
conviction one of the magistrates had 
actually made a place for him, and given 
him fair wages for his work. Shortly 
after he left his work, and committed 
the offence for which he had been con- 
victed. The magistrate who tried him 
was a barrister of long standing, of the 
highest character, and of very great ex- 
perience. 


BANKRUPTCY JURISDICTION (IRE- 
LAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the Government will be prepared to in- 
troduce into the Irish Judicature Bill or 
the Civil Bill Courts Bill this Session 
provisions to meet the wants of the com- 
mercial community of the north of 
Ireland of a Local Bankruptcy Juris- 
diction ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland and I 
have this afternoon received two impor- 
tant deputations from Belfast, and both 
with regard to local bankruptcy juris- 
diction. The Lord Chancellor informed 
those deputations that, having regard 
to the importance and number of the 
Irish legal measures already introduced 
by the Government, or shortly to be in- 
troduced; to the difficulties of insti- 
tuting those local jurisdictions; and to 
the fact that other amendments in the 
Bankruptcy Law had been suggested, 
the Government did not feel in a posi- 
tion to deal with this matter during the 
present Session. 


PEACE* PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT—PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS. 
QUESTION, 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
a Return setting forth the Counties or 
other Districts of Ireland which lay 
under the proclamation of the Lord 
Lieutenant on the Ist day of March last, 
and specifying those which remained 
subject to proclamation on the first in- 
stant? 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
The hon. Member will find in Return 
No. 281 of the Session of 1874 informa- 
tion showing the districts in Ireland 
proclaimed at that time. Since March 1, 
1875, the ordinary proclamations have 
been revoked in the counties of Carlow, 
Wexford, Kildare, Wicklow, parts of 
Fermanagh and Down, and the special 

roclamations which were in force in 
Meath, Westmeath, parts of Cavan and 
Clare, expired on the Ist of June last, 
with the expiry of that portion of the 
old Peace Preservation Act which em- 
powered them to be issued. 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAWS—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BELL asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether the Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the propriety of 
altering the Bankruptcy Laws have pre- 
sented a Report, and what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government propose taking 
in reference to this question ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, no Commission had been 
appointed to inquire into the propriety 
of altering the Bankruptcy Laws. A 
small Departmental Committee had been 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to 
inquire into certain points in those laws, 
and a Bill to carry out the views of that 
Committee would be introduced as soon 
as the progress of Public Business would 
permit. 


THE ROYAL STYLE AND TITLE. 
QUESTION. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the policy of changing the style and title 
of the Crown, in the manner recom- 
mended by Her Majesty’s Government, 
has been submitted for consideration and 
advice to the Governor General of India 
in Council or to the Council of India, so 
far as such change may affect both the 
subjects within Tee Majesty’s territories 
in India, and also the rights, dignity, 
and honour of the Native Princes of 
India as guaranteed to them by the Pro- 
clamation of November Ist, 1858 ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: ‘So far as such 
change,” as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman terms what we call an addition to 
the title of Her Majesty, ‘‘ may affect 
both the subjects within Her Majesty’s 
territories in India, and also the rights, 
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dignity, and honour of the Native 
Princes of India as guaranteed to them 
by the Proclamation of November Ist, 
1858,” I have to state that it has not 
been found necessary to submit that 
question ‘‘ for consideration and advice 
to the Governor General of India in 
Council or to the Council of India,” 
because Her Majesty’s Ministers are 
convinced that the addition to Her 
Majesty’s title which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman calls ‘‘ change”’ does 
not in the least affect ‘‘the subjects 
within Her Majesty’sterritories in India” 
nor ‘the rights, dignity, and honour of 
the Native Princes of India as guaranteed 
to them by the Proclamation of Novem- 
ber Ist, 1858.” 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT gave 
Notice that he would to-morrow move an 
Address to the Crown, praying that a 
list. might be communicated to that 
House of the Native Princes of India 
with whom Her Majesty had Treaties 
now in force. 


JAPAN AND COREA—DISPUTE 
BETWEEN COREA AND JAPAN. 
QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that Japan 
has declared war against the tributary 
kingdom of Corea; and, whether any 
telegrams have been received by the 
Foreign Office from which the attitude 
of China towards Japan may be 
judged ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have observed in 
The Times one or two telegrams on this 
subject, and yesterday a telegram pur- 
porting to be dated from St. Petersburg 
on the 10th of this month. That tele- 
gram said— 

“According to information derived from 
Government circles, war broke out the day 
before yesterday between Japan and Corea. 
Japan declared war, and the Corean ports are 
said to be blockaded by the Japanese fleet.” 


Now, ‘the day before yesterday” was 
the 8th, and according to a telegram 
which has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Her Majesty’s Legation in 
Japan, dated the 8th, we hear that nego- 
tiations between Japan and Corea were 
concluded, and a Treaty was signed on 
February 27 which had been ratified by 
the King of Corea—so that the infor- 
mation we possess is exactly the reverse 
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of that contained in the telegram to The 
Times. These are the facts as we receive 
them, and of course I do not give an 
opinion as to which telegram is correct, 
althongh I hope that the official in- 
formation we have is substantially true. 
With regard to the last Question, in re- 
spect of the attitude of China, I may say 
that we have a telegram from Pekin, 
and we hear that a Japanese mission had 
arrived at Pekin on the subject of Corea, 
and that the Chinese Government had 
informed the mission that they did not 
intend to take any part in the dispute 
between Corea and Japan. 


ARMY—GARRISON OF DUBLIN— 
TYPHOID FEVER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CLIVE asked the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, Whether it is 
true that there are many cases of typhoid 
fever in the Garrison of Dublin; and, if 
so, whether any and what barracks in 
that city are free from the said fever? 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL: The re- 
turns I have received from Dublin show 
that there have been six cases of typhoid 
fever in Dublin barracks. There is one 
case in the Pigeon House Barracks, four 
at Beggar’s Bush, and one at Island 
Bridge Barracks—in all six cases. I 
know of no other case of fever in the 
garrison of Dublin. 


IRISH ANTE-UNION STATUTES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAW asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, Whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to intro- 
duce a Bill this Session for the revision 
of the Ante-Union Statutes of Ireland ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Piunxer): It is the 
intention of the Government, as soon as 
conveniently may be, to effect the revi- 
sion of the Irish Ante-Union statutes; 
but, having regard to other more im- 
portant legal Bills which we have already 
on hand, I cannot yet undertake to say 
that we shall during the present Session 
introduce such a measure as my right 
hon. and learned Friend suggests. 


EQUITY COURTS (IRELAND) — LORD 
JUSTICE CHRISTIAN. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. LAW asked the indulgence of 
the House while he made an explana- 


Mr. Bourke 
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tion with respect to-a statement.made 
by the Prime Minister on the pre. 
vious evening as to the part which he 
(Mr. Law) had taken with reference to 
the appointment of a second Judge in 
the Landed Estates Court in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman was reported 
to have said that the Government had 
appointed a second Judge in that Court 
owing to a very strong expression of opi- 
nion in that House, and that he (Mr. 
Law) and his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) had 
both spoken in favour of the adoption 
of that course. So far as he was con- 
cerned, that statement was not correct, 
for he had taken no part whatever in 
the discussions on the subject save this, 
that when during the debate on the 
second reading of the Irish Judicature 
Bill in July, 1874, reflections were made 
on the late Government for not appoint- 
ing a second Judge of the Landed 
Estates Court he (Mr. Law) had stated, 
as was the fact, that they had not ap- 
Ew a second Judge because they 

ad been informed by the surviving . 
Judge that no such appointment was 
necessary. Now, he did not think that 
by any stretch of imagination this ob- 
servation could be regarded as putting . 
any pressure on the Government to ap- 
point a second Judge. The only con- 
nection, indeed, which he could be said 
to have had with the matter was that on 
the 8th of July, 1874, when he was in- 
formed that the Government had de- 
termined: to make the appointment, he 
announced it to be his intention to place 
a Notice on the Paper to amend the Bill 
then under discussion by transferring to 
the Landed Estates Court certain busi- 
ness connected with the office of the Re- 
ceiver Master. It was a mistake to 
suppose that he had ever tendered such 
advice as that attributed to him by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he was de- 
sirous of relieving himself from the 
charge of inconsistency which such a 
statement involved. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Perhaps the House 
will allow me, without formally moving 
the adjournment, to say a few words, 
and to give my authority for the state- 
ment which I made. I was under the 
impression that we were urged by several 
Gentlemen, some of whom sat opposite, 
to revive the second Judgeship in the 
Landed Estates Court, and I did men- 
tion the name of the hon. Member for 
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Cork (Mr. Downing). The Bill passed 
the House of Lords with only one Judge; 
but when it had been read a second time 
in this House and was in Committee Mr. 
Downing gave Notice of an Amendment 
to the effect that there should be a 
second Judge. The right hon. and 
learned Member for Londonderry who 
has just addressed the House gave Notice 
that in case that Amendment were carried 
he should propose that the jurisdiction 
of the Receiver and Master, except in 
cases of lunacy, should be transferred to 
the Landed Estates Court. The Govern- 
ment acted upon the suggestion that 
there should be two Judges, and 
adopted at the same time the pro- 
— of the right hon. and learned 

ember. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon), the 
hon. Baronet the Member for King’s 
County (Sir Patrick O’Brien), and the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Kirk), were 
also in favour of that change, and I con- 
sidered that I was justified in making 
the statement I did when I observed that 


‘ the hon. Member for Cork proposed an 


absolute Amendment to the effect I have 
stated, and that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the late Attorney 
General for Ireland, contingently upon 
that Amendment being adopted, gave 
Notice of a proposal which could not be 
carried out unless a second Judge were 
appointed. 

Dr. WARD gave Notice that he would 
put a Question to the Government as to 
whether it wastrue that Judge Flanagan, 
who for some time was the sole Judge 
of the Landed Estates Court in Ireland, 
had stated that one Judge was sufficient 
to discharge the duties of the Court, and 
that he himself was quite equal to their 
performance. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would further 
ask whether that statement on the part 
of the Judge was not accompanied by the 
suggestion that his salary should be in- 
creased by £1,000 a-year. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS). 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. CLARE READ, in rising to call 
attention to the Report of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act Committee, 1873, 
and to move— 


“That, im the opinion of this House, the ge- 
neral orders and regulations for the stoppage of 
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disease should cease to be varying or permissive, 
and should be uniform throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland,” 


said, it would be in the recollection of 
those hon. Members who had a seat in 
the House during the last Parliament, 
that in the year 1873 he moved for a 
Committee, and that by the courtesy and 
support of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter) that Committee was granted. He 
(Mr. Read) had nothing to do with the 
nomination of that Committee. As usual, 
it was appointed by the Whips on both 
sides of the House, and he found himself 
in rather a hopeless minority. But there 
were two very important Resolutions 
which were passed unanimously by that 
Committee. There were only two, and 
those were to his mind of great moment. 
They were, first— 


“That an endeavour should be made to stamp 
out pleuro-pneumonia by the slaughter of di- 
seased cattle, and that the owners should be 
compensated for their loss,” 


and the other was— 


“That the orders for the stopping of disease 
should cease to be varying and permissive, and 
should be uniform throughout Great Britain and 
Treland.” 


Now, no sooner was the Report of that 
Committee published, than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
issued an order for the slaughtering of 
animals affected with pleuro-pneumonia 
in Great Britain, and the compensation 
of the owners of half their value. He 
had said, on a previous occasion, that he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman -had 
acted in a ‘‘ great hurry.” He had since 
been given to understand that that ex- 
pression had caused pain to the right 
hon. Gentleman. This being so he de- 
sired to withdraw those words, and he 
would say instead the order was issued 
without full consideration. There were 
four recommendations upon this point 
made by the Committee; but of these 
the right hon. Gentleman adopted only 
one. One recommendation was that the 
slaughtering should be universal; but 
as would be seen Ireland was omitted 
from the order. . The next was that com- 
pensation should be extended to three- 
fourths of the loss. The other was that 
animals should be isolated for two 
months instead of one month. Well, he 
was quite sure that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would forgive him for saying that 
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it was his intention to remedy these defi- 
ciencies if he had remained in office. But 
shortly afterwards that Government went 
out and the present Ministry assumed 
power, and great was the delight of the 
English farmers when they knew that 
the Duke of Richmond was to be Presi- 
dent of the Council. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Yes, very great was the delight of the 
farmers, because they knew his Grace 
was a practical agriculturist, a man of 
unusual good sound common sense, and 
a politician of a high order. But things 
seemed to go on in the same way after 
the change of Ministry. In the month 
of May it was considered necessary that 
a friendly deputation should wait upon 
his Grace and impress upon him the ne- 
cessity of carrying out some of the re- 
commendations of the Committee. He 
(Mr. Read) made one of that deputation, 
and urged upon his Graee that the 
slaughter for pleuro-pneumonia should 
be extended to Ireland, or if that could 
not be done, that the order in force in 
Great Britain should be rescinded. They 
were told, however, that it was almost 
impossible to do what they wished. 
There was the spectre of the emaciated 
Irish cow, which seemed to frighten 
the Council and was held up to frighten 
them. They, however did not see the 
spectre in that light. The result was 
that constant Petitions were sent up 
to the Privy Council asking them to ex- 
tend the order or to rescind it. Amongst 
others, two were sent from the quarter 
sessions in Norfolk, and an eminent 
veterinary surgeon, Mr. William Cham- 
bers, from the Privy Council at Dublin, 
was appointed to investigate the matter. 
He made a Report which went to show 
thattheir complaint had not been ground- 
less. The hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Barclay) had asked in the House 
for Mr. Chambers’ Report, and he was 
told that he could not have it unless he 
also wished to order a Report which had 
been made by the Chief of the Dublin 
Veterinary Department. In.the Report 
referred to, Professor Ferguson said 
there was really no pleuro-pneumonia in 
Ireland of any consequence, and that as 
regarded the disease in Norfolk, it was 
engendered in consequence of cattle 
being housed in the winter, and’ kept in 
boxes and strawyards. Now, Professor 
Ferguson, he believed, held the opinion 
that pleuro-pneumonia originated spon- 
taneously, and he had also advised that 
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when foot-and-mouth disease broke out 
in a herd that was just ready for market, 
the best thing to do was to keep the 
animals at home that were actually di- 
seased, and send the others to the next 
market. And what did that mean but 
most probably sending them to England? 
On the first day of the Session, he (Mr, 
Clare Read) laid upon the Table of the 
House a Resolution, which was to the 
effect that this slaughtering order should 
be extended to Ireland or rescinded. A 
very few days after that Notice was put 
upon the Paper, the Duke of Richmond, 
in ‘‘another place,” stated thatthe request 
would be granted. He (Mr. Read) there- 
fore had to withdraw that Resolution and 
he did it with a great deal of pleasure, 
and he was only sorry that it took two 
years to produce such an effect upon his 
Grace. The Government sought to ac- 
complish this with a small Bill of 12 
clauses, which one would have thought 
could have passed in March, 1874, as 
well as in March, 1876. He (Mr. Read) 
had then to alter the Motion which 
stood in his name, and it was to the 
effect that there should be uniformity 
of regulations throughout the United 
Kingdom. There were three sorts of 
orders issued by the Privy Council, and 
he only wished to interfere with one. 
As far as regarded their local and fo- 
reign orders, he had no desire to say 
anything against them at the present 
moment, and if they wanted to issue 
special orders he should be very glad to 
trust them with even greater powers. 
If, for instance, a new disease should 
break out in Wiltshire—and it was 
within the bounds of possibility for such 
a thing to take place—they should have 
powers to issue stringent orders for the 
stoppage of that disease ; and, again, if 
a cattle plague were to be introduced 
into Hull, they should have powers to 
issue an order stopping fairs and mar- 
kets in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
without applying to the whole of the 
county. They were told that this was 
the Irish difficulty again, that somehow 
always cropped up, but here it seemed 
to be more imaginary than real. The 
Irish Cattle Defence Association had 
passed the following resolution :— 

“ That it is most desirable that the regulations 
with regard to contagious diseases in animals 
so be uniform in Great Britain and Ire- 
and, 


He presumed, therefore, that this matter 
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would not be looked upon as an Irish 
difficulty, and that his Motion would 
have the support of the Irish Members 
opposite. His opinion would always be 
considered that of a narrow-minded 
farmer, and that he was peculiarly pre- 
judiced in this matter: he would, there- 
fore, refrain from giving his own views, 
but would quote those of wider and 
greater authority. A few days ago an 
eminent veterinary surgeon connected 


- with the Royal Engineers, Mr. Fleming, 


read at the Society of Arts a most ex- 
haustive paper upon contagious diseases 
amongst cattle, and this was what he 
said— 

“We require a more energetic, responsible, 
enlightened, and efficient central administra- 
tion. There should be no permissive legislation 
for the control of contagious diseases by local 
authorities, who often have no interest in their 
exclusion and suppression, but more frequently 
have every inducement to wink at their exist- 
ence, in order that they may obtain credit for 
keeping down county rates and filling their 
markets. Whatever measures may be necessary 
should be universally applied throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, and, if possible, with more 
vigour to those parts which export.” 


What had the Privy Council done to 
carry out this recommendation of the 
Committee of 1873? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford at 
once adopted the recommendations and 
rescinded the orders then in force; but 
the Duke of Richmond, in 1874, re- 
enacted them, because considerable pres- 
sure was put upon him by owners of 
stock. The reason that was given in 
the Report of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment was, he thought, singularly illogi- 
cal. It was said that it was in conse- 
quence of the general prevalence of the 
disease that they issued the orders. It 
might be useful on the first outbreak 
of a conflagration to bring out a garden 
engine, or to use it to smother the dying 
embers; but it would be powerless 
when the fire was at its height. So 
when the whole country was reeking 
with infection, and when there were not 
only thousands, but tens of thousands of 
local outbreaks, it was absolutely ridi- 
culous to suppose that these permissive 
orders would have the effect of stamping 
out the disease. When asked by the 


Monmouthshire Chamber of Agriculture 
to make some more stringent regulations, 
the answer given by the Privy Council 
was in entire forgetfulness of the fact 
that they had disregarded the recom- 
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mendations referred to, and that they 
had re-enacted orders that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
had rescinded. He would quote from a 
scientific record, which said the policy 
of the Veterinary Department ‘ was 
vacillating, timid, half-hearted, time- 
serving, and contradictory,” and he 
might add that he endorsed that view. 
Further, he would add that the Veteri- 
nary Department seemed to imagine 
that they could extirpate disease as 
easily as the Turnpike Act Continuance 
Committee could abolish a turnpike 
trust. Speaking of the Act of 1869, 
Mr. James Howard, in a sound and most 
useful practical paper read last month at 
the Farmers’ Club, said— 


“Tts great defect was that it left too much 
power in the hands of the Privy Council De- 
partment. At all events, I am sure you will 
concur with me that the powers given under 
the Act have not been as wisely used as they 
might have been, or as Parliament had a right 


to expect.” 


Mr. Howard continued thus— 
“The present Government would seem to have 


left themselves completely in the hands of their 
intractable and incompetent permanent officials.” 


Now, in the Committee they had strong 
evidence from the officials of the Depart- 
ment that they had at least one article 
of faith, which was faith in inspection ; 
—inspection to discover diseases which 
everybody admitted had an uncertain 
period of incubation, varying from a 
few days to several months. On this 
matter, Mr. Fleming said— 


“T have no faith in port inspection for the 
detection of contagious diseases, and am con- 
vinced that it isa fallacy. It is impossible for 
any Inspector to detect diseases in a latent form, 
or to discover if apparently healthy animals 
have herded with those which were sick ; and un- 
legs he can do this, in a very many instances his 
services must be worse than useless.” 


Since the Report of the Committee it 
might be asked what had the Veterinary 
Department done to enlighten them 
and to stop the spread of the disease ? 
Why, in their last Report they published 
an experiment made outside the office by 
a veterinary surgeon, not an official, 
upon inoculation for pleuro-pneumonia. 
He fancied he had read that months 
previously in a veterinary journal. The 
Professor came to the remarkable con- 
clusion that inoculation was “‘ dubious,”’ 
and so he thought were a great many 
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things that wereissued from that Depart- 
ment. In a special Order issued from the 
Department the authorities throughout 
the kingdom were told how they might 
detect the incubation of the disease by 
the application of the thermometer. But 
in 1865 Professor Gamgee had written 
to The Times making this matter quite 
clear. Well, if this was all they could 
tell them 10 years after that letter had 
appeared in Zhe Times on the subject, 
he might answer by saying it was im- 
practicable, for the reason that what- 
ever they might be able to do in a 
London dairy where the cows were as 
docile as pet lambs, it would be more 
difficult to carry out this scientific ex- 
amination under other circumstances. 
He would like to see some Members of 
the Council go into a marsh where there 
were a lot of wild Irish cattle, or even 
into a straw yard with some lively short- 
horns, to apply this scientific test. He 
admitted that they had been fairly suc- 
cessful in keeping out the cattle plague, 
and he mentioned it with much pleasure. 
From 1842, when foreign cattle were 
first admitted into the country, up to 
1865, they had had only one outbreak, 
and since then—within the last 10 
years—they had had only one other 
visitation. In 1865 there was a Cattle 
Plague Commission appointed. It was 
not selected with any idea of balancing 
parties, but seemed to be chosen for 
the purpose of ascertaining truth. There 
were on that Committee the right hon. 
Members for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe) and Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair), and a large number of 
scientific men, well versed in the prac- 
tice of medicine and the pathology of 
diseases. And he could well remember 
the storm of indignation with which their 
first Report was received. Some people 
called the Commissioners barbarous and 
unscientific, and contended that the 
disease had originated from the filth 
and the want of sanitary precautions in 
the London cow-houses. The cattle 
plague was stamped out by listening to 
the recommendations, pleuro-pneumonia 
was almost gotrid of, and for 18 months 
they exterminated foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease—it was not until foreign sheep 
were turned out of the a 
Market suffering from that malady that 
there was a return of it in the country. 
The second Reportof the Commission was 
one which, if it had been attended to 
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at the time, would, he was convinced, 
have led to their now having a clean 
bill of health. The second Report was 
that— 


“Mere inspection is an imperfect defence, 
There is, in fact, but one class of precautions 
likely to be effectual: to restrict importations 
absolutely to a certain number of ports, to cause 
all fat cattle to be slaughtered there, and all 
store cattle to undergo a period of quarantine.” 


This was not a resolution passed bya - 
Chamber of Agriculture or a Farmers’ 
Club, but by the Royal Commissioners, 
the great body of whom were scientific 
and learned men. The Select Committee 
of 1873 learned from the evidence of 
officials that they depended very much 
for their information as to cattle diseases 
in other countries upon official corre- 
spondence. With regard to cattle plague 
this was easy enough, because as any 
one who read the foreign newspapers 
would know that the regulations in 
different districts were published, but 
let them come nearer home and see 
what information the Veterinary De- 
partment received with regard to 
these two diseases — pleuro-pneumo- 
nia and the foot-and-mouth. ~ Take 
Belgium and Holland. Everyone but 
the Privy Council knew that the 
foot-and-mouth disease was rampant in 
those countries during the year 1874— 
not a word of this reached the Depart- 
ment, and yet we had imported 342 
cases from Belgium and 418 from Hol- 
land. Pleuro-pneumonia was rife in the 
latter country, and there were annually 
no fewer than from 2,000 to 6,000 cases 
in 1,500,000 head of cattle. Belgium 
and Holland were only separated by a 
road or a ditch, and yet no Report was 
furnished to this country as to any 
pleuro-pneumonia existing in Belgium. 
Germany was in a better position and 
was well informed, and had prohibited 
cattle imported from Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg. What he wanted to 
ask the House was this—was it fair, was 
it right to the agriculturists of the king- 
dom, that if they were going to make a 
costly experiment—a harassing experi- 
ment also he should call it, for the ex- 
tirpation of pleuro-pneumonia—was it 
just to them to neglect to take reason- 
able precautions against the re-introduc- 
tion of the disease into the country? 
What were the precautions and the pro- 
tection now adopted? Simply this; 4 
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detention of 12 hours to find out a disease 
that veterinary surgeons told them was 
in incubation from three weeks to two 


_ months. It was impossible, therefore, 


that the disease could be detected in the 
time allowed, except by the merest ac- 
cident. He had moved in the Committee, 
that if this experiment was to be tried, 
all those countries where pleuro-pneu- 
monia was in existence should be 
scheduled; but he was defeated by a 
majority of one. If necessary, in the 
case of Dutch cows, he considered that 
they should be quarantined 28 days, and 
inoculated. The best London dairies 
always adopted that plan, they never 
thought of taking them into the stalls 
without they had been quarantined and 
inoculated. Therefore, he would say, it 
would be no hardship if this course he 
advocated were made general and com- 
pulsory. Then with regard to store stock, 
it was well known that very few stores 
found their way into this country, unless 
they were starved out on the Continent. 
On the Committee they had before them 
some evidence as to the percentage of 
the foreign supply. Some years ago he 
made a sort of random shot—a rough 
guess that it was not more than 5 per 
cent. The Veterinary Department, in 
1871, made a calculation that brought 
it to 14} per cent, but he saw that last 
year they had reduced it to 10 per cent; 
but he much preferred the more accu- 
rate calculation made by Mr. John 
Algernon Olarke. That gentleman had 
said that the percentage of live meat 
introduced into the country was 5 per 
cent, that of dead meat 12 per cent, and 
the home production of meat 83 per cent. 
And yet for the sake of this 5 per cent, 
the 83 per cent that was produced at 
home was constantly in danger. The 
supply of foreign cattle was mainly to 
London, and he would ask the House 
to consider what were the regulations in 
force in the metropolis. When the 
Deptford Market was opened, the tolls 
at Islington were doubled. Deptford, 
though a most excellent market, had no 
railroad accommodation, and it must 
be almost impossible that the cattle 
slaughtered there could be sent into 
the provinces and manufacturing towns 
without some extra cost and considerable 
delay. And then with regard to the 
foreign trade; most people knew what 
the regulations were—that if one animal 
from an unscheduled country happened 
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to be diseased, the whole of that cargo 
was to be sent to Deptford Market, so 
that when the cattle had been landed 
on the North side of the river, and one 
was found diseased, the whole had to be 
re-shipped and sent to Deptford, and 
this was a matter of serious complaint. 
Mr. G. A. Robinson, who was a large 
dealer in cattle, and likewise a consider- 
able shipowner, had said that in the case 
of even Spanish and Portuguese cattle 
it would be better if they went direct to 
Deptford. If any hon. Gentleman would 
go into the Metropolitan Market at 
Islington, any Monday, they would see 
whole lots of foreign stock which were 
there bought by butchers from Deptford. 
These cattle had been landed on the 
North side of the Thames, and were 
detained there 12 hours in most uncom- 
fortable lairs. They then had to walk, 
or were sent by rail to the Metropolitan 
Market, and after being there some time, 
they were put into lairs, and taken back 
through the crowded streets of the me- 
tropolis to Deptford Market, within half- 
a-mile, in all probability, of the place 
where they were landed. With regard 
to the carriage of dead meat, it was very 
desirable, indeed, that every facility 
should be given for its extension, both 
on sanitary grounds and in the cause of 
humanity. If Aberdeen could furnish 
a supply at a distance of 540 miles, there 
was no part of England from which 
meat could not be sent to the metro- 
polis; and he was happy to say the 
supply was increasing. During the cattle 
plague restrictions it was generally sup- 
posed that some of the Midland Counties 
would be starved; but they were never 
better supplied than at that time, and 
he had heard from Mr. Odams that from 
his wharf dead carcases were forwarded 
to Manchester at less cost than live ani- 
mals. Once more he would quote Mr. 
Fleming— ; 


“ Animals fit for immediate slaughter should, 
if they must be carried alive to our shores, be 
killed at the port of debarkation. There need 
be little difficulty in this. No country in the 
world is better situated for the carrying out of 
such a proposal. With numerous excellent ports 
studded in most favourable situations all round 
our coasts, and railways traversing the country 
in every direction, there is no reason whatever 
why the present inconvenient, and only too 
often very cruel system, of conveying ship- 
exhausted and perhaps diseased cattle long dis- 
tances in railway trucks all over the land, and 
at a great risk to home stock, should be conti- 
nued. To abolish it should tend to cheapen flesh 
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from foreign sources, diminish the chances of 
introducing fresh supplies of contagion, and 
would certainly prove most humane and econo- 
mical.” 
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The Bill which was passed last year gave 
new life to the slaughter-houses in Lon- 
don. Thirty years ago slaughter-houses 
were condemned by a Bill passed through 
Parliament by Sir Robert Peel; but a 
Committee, of which Dr. Brewer was 
Chairman, was appointed, and they re- 
airy that slaughter-houses were most 

ealthy and pleasant places. The result 
was a Bill was passed for the continu- 
ance of these slaughter-houses, whilst in 
almost every other country, and in some 
of our provincial towns, they had been 
abolished. ‘With regard to the regula- 
tions for the extinction of pleuro-pneu- 
nomia, they were not in the first place 
yet extended to Ireland, though they 
were to be shortly. Then the isolation 
of suspected stock was not increased to 
two months as the Committee had re- 
commended. Further, the compensation 
for slaughter, which was one-half of the 
full value, had not been extended to 
three-quarters of the loss, as the Com- 
mittee had stated should be the case. 
With regard to this he might say that 
some people might contend that three- 
fourths was too much, but considering 
that the regulations would be more 
stringent, and that the cattle would be 
isolated for two months instead of one, 
he thought they would find that the 
compensation would not be too heavy. 
They should not only pay the absolute 
loss, but should offer inducements to 
stockowners to endeavour to give the 
earliest notice of the outbreak, and so 
put a stop to disease. He thought 
another inducement would be to allow 
the salvage of some of the best beasts 
slaughtered. A man should be allowed 
to make as much. as he could out of a 
good beast, and the meat was not un- 
wholesome in the slightest degree during 
the first stages of pleuro-pneumonia. 
The disease was then nothing more nor 
less than inflammation of the lungs, and 
did not extend to any other portion of 
the bullock. When the foot-and-mouth 
disease became much advanced—and 
this was frequently the case with cattle 
slaughtered in London—it was believed 
the condition of the meat to be worse 
than pleuro-pneumonia if the animal was 
at once killed. With regard to the com- 
pensation and salvage, he would give a 
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few statistics from his own county— 
namely, Norfolk. In 1874 there were 
892 cases of pleuro-pneumonia, and the 
compensation paid was £4,838, whilst 
the salvage amounted to £6,675. In 
1875 the number of cases was 446, the 
compensation amounted to £2,282, and 
the salvage to £3,100. This gave a 
total amount of salvage of close upon 
£10,000. They had taken the precau- 
tion to have the meat ymioe exa- 
mined by gentlemen who were expert in 
the use of the microscope, by learned 
doctors and men who had great expe- 
rience as sanitary Inspectors, and they 
all pronounced the meat to be perfectly 
sound and good. But as to the salvage, 
that he thought was a question which 
might be very well left to the local 
authorities because, in his opinion, it 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
spread of the disease. The veterinary 
Professors told us that as soon as the 
breath was out of a bullock all infec- 
tion was stayed—therefore, he did not 
see the use of burying the carcase. The 
result of the one-sided experiment that 
they had tried for two years and nine 
months was not, on the whole, unsatis- 
factory —for we had admitted over 
600,000 cattle from Ireland, where the 
experiment had not been tried, in 1874 
—the number affected was 7,740, and last 
year was5,860. The Privy Councilseemed 
astonished at a rise of nearly 1,000 in the 
number between 1873 and 1874; but he 
was astonished that the number was not 
larger. ‘Last year the number of cases 
reported in Ireland was stated to be 281, 
and he was almost positive that next year 
the cases in Dublin alone would amount 
to that number, and throughout Ireland 
to ten times as many. He had reason 
to believe that Phoonix Park was hardly 
ever free from this disease of pleuro- 
pneumonia. When he was there he 
noticed the quarantine ground, which 
they in Norfolk would call a pit-hole. 
The healthy animals pushed their noses 
through the fences and sniffed the breath 
of the sickly beasts, and no doubt in that 
way communicated the disease. Since 
this state of things had been noted by 
the Earl of Kimberley, a second wire 
fence had been put up some distance 
from the old fence, and he hoped that 
was but the beginning of better regula- 
tions in Ireland. The hon. Member for 
South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) had 
said that he was wrong in supposing that 
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there was much pleuro-pneumonia in 
Ireland, and he believed there was very 
little in the South of that country. The 
cattle that went to the south-western 
portion of England were shipped from 
that part of Ireland; but he thought he 
was right in saying that in the South of 
Ireland, particularly in Cork, there had 
been many years ago a considerable out- 
break of pleuro-pneumonia. It had been 
stayed by the slaughter of the diseased 
animals and the inocculation of those 
that herded with them; and he would 
submit to the authorities in Ireland that 
the excellent experiment which had 
proved so successful should be tried now. 
To show the ease with which the disease 
could be communicated to this country, 
he would point out that if a bullock in 
Ireland happened to have pleuro-pneu- 
monia there and was knocked on the 
head very little injury would arise; but 
if they shipped it, and the animal was 
put on board with 300 or 400 others 
which had to breathe the vitiated air for 
a number of hours, it was possible that 
the one animal would spread the disease 
amongst at least 100 more, and conse- 
quently when they came to England the 
disease might break out in 20 or 30 dif- 
ferent places. He had been told that he 
was an enemy to the Irish farmer. 
Well, he was not aware that he was, 
and he certainly did not wish to be. The 
Cattle Defence Association in Ireland he 
found had adopted his views entirely, 
and he would say more to prove that he 
was not an enemy to the Irish farmer— 
namely, that in Norfolk they imported 
from 30,000 to 50,000 store stock during 
the year, and if that importation was to 
cease, during the spring months a great 
many towns in the country would be 
half starved, and Norfolk farmers would 
be ruined. He only wished that Ireland 
might be treated as an integral part of 
the United Kingdom. If Ireland could 
show a clean bill of health and her cattle 
were inspected at the ports of embarka- 
tion, he would send them straight away 
to their destination in England. That 
was what he had said before, and he 
hoped Irish Members would not think 
that he was so wild and unjust to the 
interests of their country as some had 
endeavoured to make out. With regard 
to the difference in the spread of infec- 
tion by animals affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia and those suffering from 
foot-and-mouth disease, it was said that 
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pleuro-pneumonia could only be spread 
by actual contact, but with regard to the 
other disease that it could be conveyed 
by a great many means. It required 
only a short hatching time it was true ; 
but with regard to the idea that it was 
an epidemic, was spontaneous and came 
in the air, he would say that he did not 
believe that it was any more indigenous 
to this country than cholera or yellow 
fever. It was a contagious disorder and 
therefore was a preventible one. Mr. 
Fleming said— 

“These maladies are ‘exotic’ or foreign to 
our soil, and are, or have been, introduced from 
countries where they are more or less prevalent. 
They cannot be developed here by any combi- 
nation of circumstances or conditions, but de- 
pend solely for their maintenance on their 
contagious properties.”’ 


Then they would ask, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
try to prevent it?” He feared the 
country would not stand very stringent 
regulations. They ought to, and no 
doubt they would before very long; but 
at the present time they would not agree 
to a total stoppage of the fairs and mar- 
kets, which was the only way to get rid 
of it. With the existing regulations 
they had now the maximum of restric- 
tion and the minimum of benefit. The 
hon. Member then proceeded to remark 
upon the difficulties in the way of put- 
ting an end to the disease, offered by the 
complicated rules, stating that he knew 
a gentleman who had a farm in three 
counties, and who had three separate 
and distinct rules for three different parts 
of that farm. He was certain these dis- 
eases did not originate here; but was 
also sure of this—that dirt and starvation 
and foul air, dirty trucks, bad lairs, and 
overcrowded steamers very much contri- 
buted to develop and spread these dis- 
tempers. Take the case of an Irish fair. 
They went there and saw healthy, bloom- 
ing cattle. The beasts stood there all 
day ; were driven hurriedly to the station 
in the evening; had to stay there in the 
lairs or pens in all probability for hours, 
and then were put into trucks which 
were most likely very far from being 
clean, and they were then sent to Dublin, 
the lairs in which they were put being 
covered with slush and mud for the most 
part. And here he would say that the 
lairs ought to be surrounded with sheds 
properly pitched and carefully cleansed. 
The animals were then put in the hold 
of the ship, the ventilation of which must 
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be, from the nature of the case, bad. 
They were landed at Liverpool, pushed 
into the train, and sent away, perhaps to 
Norfolk, and turned into a damp marsh 
before being brought to market next 
day. Now, in his opinion, cattle should 
be rested for the purpose of being fed 
and watered when landed in England. 
But on this proposition in the Committee 
he had only the support of the hon. 
Member for Leicestershire in what he 
thought a most humane and reasonable 
restriction. He was very glad to find 
that the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee as to having travelling Inspectors 
had at last been adopted by the Govern- 
ment. So far these officials had per- 
formed their duties effectually and satis- 
factorily, though he was not aware they 
did them any better for having been 
officers in the Army. Proceedings had 
been instituted against the London and 
North Western Railway. They had had 
the General Steam Navigation Company 
before the Lord Mayor, who had inflicted 
a considerable fine upon them for a 
breach of the regulations. Two Com- 
panies in Ireland had been warned, and 
throughout the whole of England the 
lairs, trucks, and landing places were in 
a much better state, owing to the exer- 
tions of these officials, thanthey wereafew 
months ago. He wished these travelling 
‘Inspectors would do something more. He 
should like them to come to our fairs and 
markets, and to see that the local autho- 
rities did their duty. If there was not 
something of this sort, he was afraid 
that no steps they had taken would be 
effectual towards the object they desired. 
The Duke of Richmond, speaking at 
Chichester, had said that one thing that 
militated against his (Mr. Read’s) views 
with respect to Ireland, was the fact that 
they had so few veterinary surgeons. 
He found that in England there were 
1,700 cattle Inspectors, of which number 
only 370 were veterinary surgeons. 
Therefore, he thought if they were to 
offer greater inducements in Ireland 
than 10s. a-day, and prevent instant dis- 
missal at the hands of the head of the 
Department, if he deemed himself 
offended, the state of things would be 
materially improved, and veterinary sur- 
geons attracted to Ireland. The Duke 
of Richmond also mentioned with satis- 
faction the 400 local authorities in Great 
Britain, with which he had to deal.. He 
(Mr. Read) contended that this was a 
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great source of weakness. The Com- 
mittee had thought so too, and had sug- 
gested that it was desirable that there 
should be a fusion of these local autho- 
rities in one county Board. He was not 
aware, however, that any steps had been 
taken to carry out that important recom- 
mendation. Now, with regard to what 
had been said by certain hon. Members 
—that the farmers in what they were 
asking sought to revive protection—he 
wished to repudiate it most entirely and 
distinctly, for they regarded protection 
as dead as Queen Anne. It was the 
cotton spinner rather than the clod- 
hopper, who would be finding fault with 
free trade. The cotton spinners com- 
plained of an import duty of 5 per 
cent being put on their goods by the 
Legislature of India; but how would 
the Manchester manufacturer like to 
have a tax of 60 per cent—as in the case 
of the malt duty—put on their goods 
when they left their warehouses for home 
consumption? Why, the farmers were 
exposed to the competition of the whole 
world, and they cheerfully accepted it. 
They had now to contend with growing 
wheat against thefurthermost partsof the 
earth ; but they could hold their own in 
the production of meat, milk, and butter, 
and more than hold their own, if their 
stock were healthy. He would say with 
regard to Australian meat, that he never 
heard a farmer complain of that, unless 
perhaps when asked to eat it. He re- 
garded with satisfaction the importation 
of American fresh meat, because unless 
they could go to a cheaper market than 
New York, that importation could not be 
a commercial success, and it did dispose 
of the nonsense that was talked about 
the transport of dead meat. The last 
quotation with which he would trouble 
the House had reference to this very 
matter, and the views were expressed by 
a sound Liberal, or, as he had been 
called, a ‘thundering Radical.” Mr. 
Howard said— 

“There are few subjects of which I can claim 
as much knowledge as Mr. Bright; but I am 
quite sure the right hon. Gentleman, who is both 
a political and personal friend, would be the first 
to acknowledge that upon agricultural and rural 
subjects, upon the views and the opinions of the 
agriculturists of England, I havea right to claim 
as full a knowledge, and even a more intimate 
acquaintance. I will, therefore, say I deeply 
regretted that Mr. Bright was tempted to write 
upon a subject of which he confessed he had but 
an imperfect knowledge. The other day I saw 
in a Manchester paper the report of a speech 
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expressing similar views by another friend of 
mine, Mr. P. Rylands, which was far more offen- 
sive than Mr. Bright’s letter, because more dog- 
matical and denunciative. I was sorry to find 
such a man descanting upon a topic he really 
knew nothing about.” 


Contagious Diseases 


This was really no Party question. It 
belonged to no class, but was a subject 
of national interest. We were a meat 
eating nation, and he was perfectly sure 
of this—that although the loss from 
these diseases fell, in the first instance, 
on the farmer, it ultimately recoiled, 
with increased pressure, on the con- 
sumer. Unfortunately, however, when 
it hit the farmer it too frequently hit a 
needy man, and very often had the effect 
of ruining him ; for in his case the stock 
were not so well kept as those of his 
richer neighbours, and consequently had 
less chance of withstanding the ravages 
of the disease ; and he had less oppor- 
tunity also to isolate and protect his 
stock. He was somewhat inclined to 
endorse the recommendation to the Duke 
of Richmond, which had been made that 
day, that our cattle dealers should take 
out a licence. He had not the slightest 
idea when he rose that he should be 
obliged to occupy so much of the time 
of the House, and he had to apologize 
for the great length to which his re- 
marks had extended ; but the matter was 
one of a very complicated nature, and it 
was also one of great importance. He 
might also say that he had always found 
that when a practical man made either a 
few observations or a great many to that 
House, they were attentively listened to, 
whatever the subject might be or how- 
ever dull the remarks; and further, when 
a Member really and sincerely believed 
what he stated, the House was still more 
tolerant to him. He could also assert 
that he had, through evil and good re- 
port, maintained the opinions he had 
enunciated that day. What he wanted 
to see was an alteration in the uncer- 
tainty of the regulations on the subject 
of cattle diseases. No one could be ex- 
pected to be wise or perhaps sane who 
talked so much about bullocks; and 


therefore he supposed that he was un-: 


wise, and it might be insane. But this 
idea applied with cumulative force to 
the Veterinary Department, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that the policy of 
that Department had been unscientific, 
unpractical, and opposed to reason and 
common sense. They must get rid of 
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these half-and-half measures, and they 
must also do away with the idea of 
making any compromise with these fell 
diseases. They must insist on having 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
one treatment and one set of regulations; 
and as far as regarded the principle of 
restriction, they must try and prevent 
the local authorities of England and 
Scotland from carrying out the Orders 
in Council at their own whim and caprice. 
He trusted, therefore, that the House 
would back him up in this matter by 
adopting the Resolution he now had the 
honour to move. 

Mr. BEACH, as representing the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, rose to 
second the Motion, but after the exhaus- 
tive speech of his hon. Friend it would 
not be necessary for him to detain the 
House at any length on the subject. 
He was, however, anxious to express 
the deep sense of the injury which had 
been inflicted by the prevalence of these 
contagious diseases. It was almost im- 
possible to realize how serious were the 
losses which owners of stock had sus- 
tained. This was not really a matter 
which affected the farmers only. Their 
interests and those of the consumers 
were identical in this matter. If the 
consumers relied on the amount of meat 
brought from abroad as the great source 
of supply in England it might be futile 
to ask for stringent regulations at home; 
but it had been demonstrated that the 
percentage received from abroad formed 
a small proportion of the meat consumed 
in England, and a great part of that 
was dead meat, and therefore unaffected 
by any disease. The farmers, there- 
fore, were entitled to ask the consumers 
to join them in asking for measures 
which would materially increase the 
amount of the home supply. The va- 
rious diseases to which cattle were sub- 
ject had hitherto been dealt with sepa- 
rately. There was little or no difference 
of opinion as to meeting the cattle 
plague ; but there were different ideas 
with respect to pleuro-pneumonia. That, 
however, had made great ravages, and 
in Hampshire it had even attacked the 
swine. It was at one time thought that 
the disease would not attack swine, but 
most serious losses had been lately sus- 
tained amongst those animals. He was 
glad to find that pleuro-pneumonia was 
about to be dealt with in Ireland, and 
he hoped the measures taken would have 
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a salutary effect. But there was an- 
other disease from which the farmers 
suffered greatly—the foot-and-mouth 
disease. It could not be called a fatal 
disease, because most of the animals re- 
covered ; but it did an infinity of harm— 
very much more than was generally sup- 
posed. There were cases in which the 
disease was not fully developed, and its 
existence was, if possible, concealed ; 
and yet harm was done, because the 
conversion of cattle into fat stock was 
delayed for months. It also interfered 
greatly with the breeding of animals. 
This year, for instance, in Hampshire 
the lambing season had been remark- 
ably bad, and the increase much less than 
the average, which was very much in con- 
sequence of the foot-and-mouth disease 
prevalent in that county. It was true 
the Committee of 1873 decided that the 
foot-and-mouth disease need not be dealt 
with in the same peremptory manner as 
pleuro-pneumonia; but they said it was 
impossible to extirpate it without strin- 
gent regulations, and they thought it 
unwise to enact them. That was scarcely 
a legitimate conclusion. Whatever regu- 
lations were adopted they ought to be 
uniformly enforced throughout the coun- 
try, for the permissive system had proved 
a failure. If isolation and prohibition 
of movement should be adopted the local 
authorities must act on the same prin- 
ciple, and on the same lines. Inspection 
hitherto had not been entirely effective. 
A veterinary surgeon might come and 
inspect certain stock and find no disease 
in them. He most likely would be a 
competent man, but at some stages it 
was impossible to detect the disease. 
The stock might thus go to a fair with a 
certificate of freedom from disease, be 
purchased and taken home, and then 
the disease might break out. Theseller 
would be irresponsible for the misfor- 
tune which had befallen the purchaser, 
who would have no remedy. The pre- 
sent regulations were harassing and 
vexatious without being effective. He 
hoped that uniform regulations might 
be drawn up, and that they would 
have the effect of checking the disease 
and increasing the meat supply of the 
country. He had great pleasure in 
seconding the Motion of his hon. Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
general orders and regulations for the stoppage 
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of Contagious Diseases among Stock should 
cease to be varying or permissive, and should 
be uniform throughout Great Britain and Ire. 
land.” —(Mr. Clare Read.) 


Mr. O’CONOR said, that the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk, in the early 
portion of his speech, had claimed the 
votes of Irish Members in favour of his 
Resolution. Speaking individually as 
an Irish Member, he could assure his 
hon. Friend he had no objection to his 
Motion ; and although he appeared there 
in the character of the Mover of an 
Amendment, that Amendment was in no 
way hostile to the spirit or substance of 
the Motion. Indeed, he thoroughly 
agreed with the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, and for three reasons. Firstly, 
because it was in accordance with one of 
the Resolutions of the Committee of 
1873, of which he (Mr. O’Conor) was a 
Member; secondly, in consequence of 
its having been adopted by the Irish 
Cattle Defence Association ; and thirdly, 
because it appeared to him to be con- 
sistent with common sense, and was, in 
itself, perfectly just and reasonable. It 
must be admitted that restrictions of any 
kind on any trade were things to be de- 
precated unless great good sprung from 
them. He did not think anyone would 
maintain that a system of restrictions 
was good which was left to the caprice 
of local authorities in every part of the 
country, and which, therefore, might be 
put in force in one district and not in 
another. As far, therefore, as the Reso- 
lution of his hon. Friend went, he was 
quite prepared to support it. He agreed 
to a very great extent with the remarks 
made by his hon. Friend, who, when- 
ever he spoke out openly on matters of 
this kind, would always secure the atten- 
tion of the House. Thers was one 
point, however, on which his hon. Friend 
had not spoken out very clearly to-night, 
and respecting which he was equally 
reticent during the discussion which took 
place in the Committee, and that was as 
to what he would really propose to do 
in regard to the foot-and-mouth disease. 
It was to that subject his (Mr. O’Conor’s) 
Amendment chiefly referred. <A great 
part of his hon. Friend’s speech had 
been devoted to pleuro-pneumonia. On 
that subject his hon. Friend knew his 
own mind and had let no opportunity 
pass of expressing his opinion. During 
the whole of the Recess he had kept up 
an agitation upon that question, and 
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many of them upon both sides of the 
House regretted that in consequence of 
that agitation his hon. Friend, instead 
of now sitting on the Treasury Bench, 
occupied a seat below the Gangway ; but 
he might congratulate him on the fact 
that although as a Minister he was un- 
able to accomplish what he desired, still 
by taking the steps of sacrificing him- 
self and placing himself outside the 
pale of the privileged individuals, he 
had at last the satisfaction of seeing 
conceded that for which he had con- 
tended. There was a Bill pending be- 
fore the House upon the question of the 
compulsory slaughter of animals af- 
fected with pleuro-pneumonia. It would 
be out of Order for him to discuss the 
Bill now; but he hoped the Government 
would give early and ample opportunity 
for its discussion. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Read) had succeeded in compelling the 
Government to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee in regard 
to pleuro-pneumonia, and to-night he 
had gone a step further and asked the 
House to affirm a Resolution in favour 
of uniform regulation. He (Mr. O’Conor) 
would ask the House to go still one step 
further, and adopt the Resolutions of 
the Committee of 1873 in their en- 
tirety, as well as those referring to the 
foot-and-mouth disease, as those relating 
to pleuro-pneumonia. The Committee de- 
voted great attention to that subject, 
and called a large number of witnesses 
from all parts of the Kingdom, and ulti- 
mately they came to this conclusion— 


“They recommend that the Privy Council 
should cease to issue Orders for the checking of 
this disease, but that Section 57 of the English 
Act, which makes the exposure of animals 
affected with contagious diseases an offence, 
should continue te apply to the foot-and-mouth 
disease.” 


Those were the Resolutions which in the 
terms of his Amendment he asked the 
House to affirm. The Resolutions of 
the Committee went on to say that— 


“The owners should be relieved from the 
necessity of giving notice to the police of the 
existence of this disease among their stock.” 


That latter clause was not in the original 
draft of the Committee’s Report ; it was 
introduced and supported by the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk, whose vote, 
therefore, he might fairly claim on this 
occasion. As, however, it would require 
an Act of Parliament to carry the latter 
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clause into action, he was prepared to 
drop that, and to stand by the resolu- 
tion which was carried unanimously, 
with only one dissentient, the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh), 
who merely dissented because the reso- 
lution did not go far enough. The re- 
solutions of the Committee were adopted 
by the Government of the time, and the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster), who was at the time Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, took steps to carry 
them out. Orders were given for the 
slaughter of animals affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia all over England, but it was 
found almost impossible to extend the 
Orders to Ireland. The resolution in 
regard to foot-and-mouth disease was at 
once put in force, and the Privy Council 
ceased to issue Orders respecting it. 
That state of things went on from 1873 
until about the middle of 1874. In the 
interval there had been a change of 
Ministry, but there had been no altera- 
tion in regard to the state of the cattle 
diseases. When, shortly after, the new 
Government came into office, however, a 
different policy was adopted. The re- 
commendations of the Committee were 
entirely set aside, and things went back 
to what they were before the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. A debate on 
the subject, which did not ‘receive so 
much attention as it deserved, was raised 
by the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay), and in the debate 
there was not a single allegation made 
to show that the carrying out of the 
policy recommended by the Committee 
had been injurious to the farmers of 
England. It was not pretended that the 
discontinuance of Orders on the subject 
had in any way increased the foot-and- 
mouth disease. Indeed, it appeared that 
the only reason for a change of policy 
was that there had been a change of 
Ministry. The Privy Council Orders 
were put in force again by the new Go- 
vernment, and what had been the result ? 
Had they had the effect of checking the 
disease in any way? Why, last year 
there was as virulent an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease as they had ever 
before. They had those Orders in force 
during the great outbreak of 1872, and 
again during the great outbreak of 1875, 
and yet they failed in any way to stop it, 
and therefore they must be driven to the 
conclusion that those Orders were, to a 
great extent, useless. Those who had sat 
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on the Committee in 1873 knew very well 
why the Orders were of little use. It 
was proved before the Committee to be 
the opinion of the most experienced 
persons belonging to the Veterinary De- 
partment, that nothing short of the most 
extreme measures could be successful in 
any way in checking the foot-and-mouth 
disease. ‘That disease was so easily pro- 
pagated—not only by the animals them- 
selves, but by anybody or anything 
which had been in contact with them— 
that it was utterly hopeless to expect 
that those slight restrictions and excep- 
tions here and there could in any way 
check the disease ; in fact, it was evident 
that if they wished to put it down they 
must have recourse to far more extreme 
measures. Was his hon. Friend pre- 
pared or not to apply to the foot-and- 
mouth disease the severe restrictions 
which were applied to pleuro-pneumonia. 
He could understand Gentlemen coming 
forward and saying—‘‘ This foot-and- 
mouth disease is spreading so much that 
we are prepared to sacrifice anything to 
get rid of it once for all, and we are 
quite prepared to go under the pleuro- 
pneumonia regulation.”” That would be 
a fair and legitimate position to take 
up; but he did complain that Gentlemen 
who would not go to that extent were 
at the same time anxious to adopt means 
which the most scientific authorities de- 
clared to be useless and ineffectual, but 
what at the same time did serious injury 
to the trade. A great deal had been 
said about the Irish import trade, and 
he had frequently heard speeches in that 
House which sounded rather hostile to 
the trade. It had been often asserted 
that but for the Irish imports England 
would be free from disease, and that the 
Privy Council Order would be sufficient 
to stamp out the disease in England if 
it were mot brought in from Ireland as 
fast as it was got rid of. In consequence 
of that assertion he was anxious, when 
the Committee sat in 1873, to see by 
evidence how far it could be borne out. 
He was astonished at the sort of evidence 
adduced. Farmers came forward and 
said—‘‘ We purchased a number of Irish 
cattle in the market; we took them 
home, and after a short interval the foot- 
and-mouth disease broke out among 
them.” They seemed to argue that be- 
cause the beasts came from Ireland the 
disease must have come from there 
also; but they could not tell the Com- 
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mittee how long the cattle had been 
in England, where they had stayed, 
or what sort of cattle they had been in 
contact with. It was quite probable 
that the foot-and-mouth disease had 
been existing in the neighbourhood to 
which the farmers took the cattle, and 
it was most natural to suppose, there- 
fore, that the cattle sent away perfectly 
healthy from Ireland, and brought into 
this country, where the disease was al- 
ready existing, caught the disease here 
and did not bring it with them. He 
did not mean to say that Ireland never 
had sent any foot-and-mouth disease 
into England. That would be absurd, 
because if they had any outbreak in 
either country it was sure to find its 
way into the other. The constant com- 
munication going on between the two 
countries rendered it perfectly impossible 
for them to prevent such a contagious 
disease from spreading to both. Per- 
haps England suffered more than Ire- 
land, because she imported more cattle 
from Ireland than she sent there; but 
it did not follow that because England 
did not often send cattle to Ireland that 
she never sent any disease there, espe- 
cially the foot-and-mouth disease, which 
might be conveyed not only by cattle, 
but by persons who had attended on 
them, and in many other ways. It was 
perfectly idle to suppose they could by 
any system, however strict, prevent the 
carrying of this disease from one coun- 
try to the other. The conclusion to 
which they might justly come was 
summed up in a paragraph proposed to 
be added to the Report of the Committee 
of 1873, as follows— 


“Very many complaints have been made to 
your Committee by English and Scotch farmers 
as to Irish imports having caused an increase 
of pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease, 
but the Committee are of opinion that those 
complaints had been much exaggerated, and 
that the spread of the disease has been re- 
ciprocal.”’ 


He thought that really conveyed the 
truth of the case, and that so far as the 
spread of this disease was concerned, 
one country had no right to reproach 
the other, for when the complaint ex- 
isted at all it was pretty certain to find 
its way from one country to the other. 
Before leaving the subject he would like 
to say a word as to why the Irish took 
such considerable interest in this ques- 
tion. It was not a subject to look at 
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entirely from an Irish point of view. 
It was a question affecting every con- 
sumer of meat in the Kingdom. It had 
this special aspect for Ireland that in 
that country the lands, which were 
formerly tilled, had been developing 
more and more into pasture or graz- 
ing lands. Therefore everyone, from 
the highest to the lowest, from the 
owner of the largest estate down to the 
smallest occupier, had to a great extent 
an interest in this cattle trade, and any- 
thing which tended to interfere with it 
must be serious injury to all classes 
of the community. It could not, 
therefore, be wondered at that if pro- 
ceedings occurred which had the effect 
of very seriously injuring the trade and 
imperilling its existence all parties in 
Ireland should be alarmed, and, as it 
were, rush to the rescue. Under the 
Privy Council regulations cases of great 
hardship had occurred, the case known 
as ‘‘ the Silloth case” being a remark- 
able instance in point, and so long as 
the regulations were in force there was 
no guarantee that similar cases of hard- 
ship would not again occur. The result 
of such proceedings must of necessity 
be to discourage, if not to stop alto- 
gether, the export of store cattle from 
Ireland. No man would be so foolish 
as to send a quantity of cattle to Eng- 
land if he knew that on their arrival 
they might be detained there for days 
or sent back. He might have done all 
he could to make his cattle proof against 
disease, he might see them marked per- 
fectly sound, and yetafterwards when they 
landedin England they might be detained 
because some beasts in another herd in 
the same ship, with which he had no- 
thing to do, were found to be diseased. 
If that was to be done no person would 
have courage enough to run the risk of 
sending his cattle to England under 
such circumstances, and they could not 
be surprised, therefore, at the commo- 
tion which had been caused by the Sil- 
loth case. He had no desire, however, to 
base the Irish case against restriction 
upon what happened at Silloth. Though 
he agreed with the hon. Member (Mr. 
Read) as to the uselessness of inspection, 
the Irish traders were most willing 
to submit to it. For the satisfaction of 
the English people they were quite 
willing to have a most rigid inspection 
at the ports; but they did complain 
that there should be that system of 
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double inspection, not only at the ports 
where they were put on board ship, but 
also after they had crossed the water. 
The English and Scotch traders could 
remove their cattle for any distance 
without any such double inspection, and, 
therefore, the arrangement was very un- 
fair to Ireland. With respect to the 
question of inspection, they ought to 
take the opinion of those who had had 
great experience on the subject. Well, 
Professor Williams was of opinion that 
a smaller amount of inspection at the 
port of embarkation would do more good 
than a larger amount at the point of 
debarkation. Even the Chief Secretary 
of Ireland himself in 1874 had admitted 
that the proper place for inspection was 
at the port of embarkation. He con- 
tended that this was a vital question to 
the people of Ireland, because the poor 
farmers would be greatly oppressed by 
any serious stoppage of the trade. He 
did not wish to press the question from 
a local, but from an Imperial point of 
view. The whole country was interested 
in the supply of meat, and was also con- 
sequently interested in putting an end 
to restrictions which did no good, but 
limited the supply. That this was not 
a purely Irish matter was proved by the 
fact that his Amendment would be se- 
conded by a Scotch Member, and also 
by the circumstance that all he asked 
the House to do was to confirm the 
decision of the Committee which sat in 
1878, and on which all classes of the 
people of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, were fairly represented. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving, as an 
Amendment, to add— 

“And that it is further desirable that the 
recommendations of the Select Committee of 
1878, in relation to foot-and-mouth disease, 
should be carried into effect.” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member (Mr. 
Read) that this was a difficult and intri- 
cate subject, and this the hon. Member 
had illustrated by his speech, for he had 
confined his remarks principally to points 
on which there was little difference of 
opinion, and to which he presumed Go- 
vernment would accede, but had failed 
to express any opinion on the much dis- 
puted question as to the best mode of 
dealing with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. Before offering his opinion, he 
desired to congratulate the hon. Mem- 
ber on the success which had at last 
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attended his efforts to have the mode of 
dealing with pleuro-pneumonia in Ire- 
land assimilated to what had been 
carried out in Great Britain for the last 
two years. He regretted the Govern- 
ment required the pressure of his retire- 
ment before bringing in the Bill now 
before the House for the compulsory 
slaughter of animals affected with pleuro- 

meumonia in Ireland. If, as the hon. 

ember stated, the farmers in England 
were delighted that the Duke of Rich- 
mond, as a practical agriculturist, had 
been appointed to the control of the 
Veterinary Department, he was afraid 
experience had not justified their ex- 
pectations either in regard to the Vete- 
rinary Department or to dealing with 
the question of agricultural improve- 
ments. What the country had to com- 
plain of was, that the experience of the 
former Government and the recommen- 
dation of the Cattle Disease Committee, 
founded on the experience of the pre- 
vious seven years, had been lost, and 
that the new authority had to learn 
everything over again at the expense of 
the country and much to the annoyance 
and loss of farmers. He hoped they 
had now again reached the point at which 
they had arrived when the late Govern- 
ment left office. What had been the 
policy pursued in regard to cattle dis- 
ease? After the cattle plague had been 
successfully dealt with under the. pro- 
visions made by Parliament, it was pre- 
sumed that foot-and-mouth disease 
might be successfully dealt with in a 
similar manner. But the experience of 
many witnesses examined by the Com- 
mittee showed very clearly that the con- 
tagion of foot-and-mouth disease was of 
so subtle and insidious a nature that any 
regulations which could be enforced 
were wholly inadequate to prevent the 
spread of the disease. The facts before 
and since confirmed this conclusion. In 
a good many counties the regulations 
and restrictions had been vigorously en- 
forced in 1872, and yet the disease 
spread all over the country. The re- 
strictions were removed in 1873, and 
the disease decreased so that the local 
authorities in 1874 reported that foot- 
and-mouth disease then existed to only 
a small extent. In 1874 the Duke 
of Richmond gave power to local 
authorities to impose restrictions, and 
again in 1875 these powers were ex- 
tended. Nevertheless, foot-and-mouth 
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disease had during last year spread more 
widely, he believed, than ever before. 
He did not say that restrictions caused 
the disease, but the facts showed that 
they were powerless to prevent it. In 
these circumstances they could not avoid 
the conclusion arrived at by the Com- 
mittee, that any restrictions which would 
be submitted to would fail to check 
the disease. It was easy to impose 
restrictions; but, in point of fact, ex- 
isting restrictions were in many coun- 
ties a dead letter, whilst in others 
much annoyance had been caused 
without beneficial results to farmers 
who, in the multiplicity of rules imposed, 
withdrawn, and re-imposed, were at a 
loss to know what they might or might 
not do. Very few persons indeed, he 
believed, could at present say in some 
counties what was the law without care- 
ful reference and collation of the various 
Orders issued. The Order to inform the 
police of the existence of foot-and mouth 
disease was of no value, because nothing 
followed on the information except that 
the police informed the local authority, 
who were not called upon even to publish 
the information. Restrictions had failed, 
and what was now to be done? For 
himself, he, after a good many years’ 
experience and observation, had come to 
the conclusion that the quicker the 
disease overran the country the more 
likely was the disease to become milder 
in type, fewer animals to be affected, 
and the disease soonest to expend itself. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] That was the experience 
in epidemics, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that if a farmer got foot-and- 
mouth disease in his stock, and could not 
effectually isolate the animals affected, 
his most judicious policy was to have the 
disease overrun his whole herd as quickly 
as possible. He knew several cases in 
which this policy had been successfully 
adopted, and he recommended the prac- 
tice of some who had had the longest 
experience of the disease, among others 
of one who had experience of this dis- 
ease frequently since its first introduc- 
tion into this country in 1834. If the 
disease lingered in a county for six 
months, a farmer who could exercise 
vigilance and care for two or three 
months might be unable to continue his 
self-imposed restriction for six months, 
and the risk of contagion was rather in 
proportion to the length of time over 
which the disease lasted in a district 
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than to the number of infected farms. 
He thought it should remain a punish- 
able offence to expose in a market or 
public place, or drive along a highway, 
animals labouring under disease, but 
beyond that he did not see it was of use 
to impose restrictions, which were the 
source of much annoyance, and had failed 
to give any corresponding advantage. It 
appeared to him that this administration 
of the Cattle Diseases Acts in England 
offered a strong argument in favour of 
the Motion to have elective Boards for 
county administration. At present the 
Acts were administered by the magis- 
trates, few of whom were practically ac- 
quainted with the subject, and did 
not know what could or could not be 
carried into effect. The farmers who 
were practically acqainted with the sub- 
ject, if charged with the administration 
of the Act, would, after some experience, 
see what it was possible to do by legis- 
lation, and instead of .embarrassing the 
Central Government with representations 
for legislation which could not be prac- 
tically enforced, would find that they 
must rely more on their own care, vigi- 
lance, and prudence, which he believed 
would be found more effectual in dealing 
with this disease than anything legisla- 
tion ¢ould do. Many, no doubt, suf- 
fered by the recklessness of others, and 
it was extremely desirable such persons 
should be punished; but experience 
showed that legislation had proved un- 
equal to do so without punishing inno- 
cent persons quite as frequently as the 
really guilty. He seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
“and that it is further desirable that the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee of 1873, in 
relation to foot and mouth disease, should be 
carried into effect.”—(Mr. 0’ Conor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not pretend to the bucolic experience of 
the hon. Member who had spoken on 
this Motion, but having had some official 
experience in dealing with the question 
he should be glad of an opportunity to 
say a few words respecting it. He re- 
gretted that any Governmént should 
lose the services of the hon. Gentleman 


(Mr. Read); but it was well that the 
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tenant farmers could now rely upon his 
speaking for them upon a question 
in which they were so much interested. 
He felt surprised that the hon. Member 
should have complained that the late 
Government had issued certain orders in 
a hurry relating to the spread of cattle 
disease, when he (Mr. Forster) had only 
acted in accordance with the Resolutions 
of the Committee of which the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself was a Member. In car- 
rying out all the recommendations of the 
Committee he could do without legisla- 
tion, he certainly lost notime that could 
be avoided. These questions of cattle 
diseases were very difficult and compli- 
cated. On the one hand, the object was 
to check the spread of disease; on the 
other hand, you had to avoid unneces- 
sary interference with the food of the 
country. Altogether, it was one of the 
most difficult jobs with which any Go- 
vernment had to deal. As to the com- 
plaints against the permanent officials 
of the Veterinary Department of the 
Privy Council, these, in his opinion, 
were very much, if not entirely, without 
foundation. The work of the officials 
was difficult, and he did not believe that 
men would be found who, upon the 
whole, would do it better. There were 
four diseases with which we had to 
cope—cattle plague, sheep-pox, pleuro- 
pneumonia, and foot-and-mouth disease. 
Even the hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk did not suggest much change in 
Government action respecting the first 
two diseases. Partly owing to Govern- 
ment action, indeed, there was no sheep- 
pox or cattle plague in the country, and 
had not been for some time. Practi- 
cally, we had to deal with pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease ; 
and he had come to the conclusion that, 
wherever these two diseases originally 
came from, they were now English 
diseases, and completely naturalized 
here. This being so, we had to con- 
sider what could be done to check or 
extirpate them. He thought that by 
means: of severe, stringent, continuous 
efforts we might get rid of pleuro-pneu- 
monia. This was so fatal a disease that 
public opinion would support the Go- 
vernment in taking strong action with a 
view to stamp it out. He entirely agreed, 
therefore, with the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman as far as pleuro-pneumonia 
was concerned. Moreover, he was of 
opinion that we ought to have constant 
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and uniform action throughout the 
country ; that it ought to be uniform 
both in England and Ireland ; and that 
considering the frequent communication 
between the two countries, it was almost 
absurd to have regulations in one coun- 
try which did not exist in the other. 
This uniformity of treatment was as 
necessary in the interests of the Irish 
stock feeder as of the English farmer. 
There was really nothing like competi- 
tion between the two. On the contrary, 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Read) and many 
others imported Irish store cattle for the 
purpose of feeding and fattening them, 
and would suffer if the supply were 
checked. The Committee which sat upon 
this subject made three proposals with 
regard to pleuro-pneumonia. The first 
was that slaughter should be compul- 
sory. He issued an order to that effect 
as soon as he could, and he supposed 
that slaughter was compulsory now. The 
next proposal of the Committee was that 
compensation should be made on a prin- 
ciple different from that laid down in 
the Cattle Plague Act—namely, on the 
actual loss to the farmer, instead of on 
the value of the animal at the time of 
its slaughter, as from calculation the 
latter principle had been found to give 
an insufficient compensation. Why he 
did not issue an order to that effect 
was because as he read the Act, it did 
not give him power to do so. His 
noble Friend (Viscount Sandon) and 
the Duke of Richmond had, however, 
read the Act in a different way, but he 
did not doubt that the order in itself 
was a prudent one. Another recom- 
mendation was with regard to pleuro- 
pneumonia—namely, that the isolation 
should be for two months instead of 30 
days. He could not issue an order to 
carry that out, because to do so would 
require an alteration of the Act. He 
hoped his noble Friend would be able to 
explain why an Act had not been passed 
for that purpose. With regard to foot- 
and-mouth disease, there were certain 
regulations in the Act of 1869 which 
provided that animals affected should 
not be exposed in market or taken along 
the highway; but there was also power 
given to the Privy Council to issue 
special regulations for the stoppage and 
prevention of any infectious disease men- 
tioned in the Act. There was a foot- 
and-mouth outbreak not long after he 
became Vice President, and, there being 
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a good many complaints, they first 
issued rather peremptory general orders 
throughout the country, but there were 
great objections to them, and the De- 
partment was obliged to discontinue 
them. Permissive orders were then 
issued, and these were in force more 
or less unti] the Committee sat in 1873. 
Almost every Member of that Com- 
mittee was of opinion that there was no 
middle course ae tenley no restriction, 
except that of not allowing diseased 
animals to be exposed in the market or 
to be taken along the highway—and 
very stringent restrictions indeed. It 
was perfectly clear, however, that the 
farming interest generally would not 
bear those severe restrictions. The time 
of isolation to be effectual would be quite 
six weeks, and it appeared much more 
likely to be three months, and there 
would be such an outcry against that as 
would render it impossible. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, recommended that 
there should be none of those stringent 
restrictions in future; and he must ask 
his noble Friend to explain why the Go- 
vernment had not only not acted upon 
that recommendation, but had undone 
it, and undone it in the worst possible 
way—namely, by renewing the permis- 
sive orders. As to placing England and 
Ireland in the same position with regard 
to this question, he would not say any- 
thing about that, because the Govern- 
ment had a Bill before the House for 
dealing with the subject. In justifica- 
tion to the late Government and to 
himself, he must, however, state that, 
if they had not become private Mem- 
bers in 1874, they would certainly have 
brought in a Bill themselves. He was 
very much surprised that when a Bill 
relating to cattle diseases in Ireland 
had been passed in 1874 the clause 
which was necessary to give this power 
was not included. However, it was a 
difficult question, and probably the Go- 
vernment wanted to feel their way and 
obtain information, and having now ob- 
tained it they brought in a Bill. During 
this debate no allusion had been made 
to the question which had been raised 
by the metropolitan consumers, several 
of whom had waited upon the Duke of 
Richmond, and also by representatives 
of artizans, who protested against the 
regulation: which required that when 
only one animal in a cargo was affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease the whole 
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should be sent to Deptford. His noble 


Friend would have to decide between. 


two modes of dealing with Deptford. 
They would either have to remove the 
restrictions with regard to foot-and- 
mouth disease, and not to cause any 
cargo to be sent to Deptford because 
of the illness of one or two animals, 
or they would have to require that all 
the foreign animals imported to Lon- 
don should go there. He was not pre- 
pared himself to take this last step, 
though he had come to the conclusion 
that there was no middle course between 
the two. Ifthe hon. Member for South 
Norfolk went to a division he should 
vote with him, and if the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. O’Conor) went to a division 
he would vote with him. The one carried 
out one recommendation of the Commit- 
tee, and the other another recommenda- 
tion. But, perhaps, the Government 
would make a division unnecessary by 
adopting the Resolution. He could not 
sit down without expressing the great 
pleasure he felt at what had been done 
in the Department since he left it, by 
adopting a more efficient inspection of 
the transit of animals by railway, and 
also of their import by sea. Both with 
a view to the health of the animals and 
the prevention of cruelty to them, in- 
spection was quite necessary; and he 
was glad his noble Friend had been en- 
abled to carry out a more efficient system 
than he had been enabled to enforce 
while he was in the Department. 

Mr. KAVANAGH said, with regard 
to the proposal to make the regulations 
uniform throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, that it was necessary to inquire 
what those regulations were. In Eng- 
land there were regulations as to foot- 
and-mouth disease, which he should be 
sorry to see extended to Ireland, and 
therefore, before making them uniform 
for the whole Kingdom, it would be 
necessary to make them reasonable. 
That being his opinion, he could not ac- 
cept the Motion of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Read), unless it 
were coupled with the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. O’Conor) 
—namely, 

“That the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of 1873, in relation to foot-and-mouth 
disease, should be carried into effect.”’ 

In his opinion, it was perfectly useless 
to attempt to put an end to foot-and- 
mouth disease by restrictions. The more 
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fully he had inquired into the subject 
the more he was convinced that the 
attempt would be hopeless; but even if 
there were any hope, he believed those 
restrictions would be so intolerable that 
the cure would be, in fact, worse than 
the disease. It was for that reason that 
he dissented from the recommendation 
of the Committee of 1873. He would 
rather the foot-and-mouth disease were 
struck out of the Act altogether, but 
he might, perhaps, be unreasonable in 
wishing to go so far. With regard to 
pleuro-pneumonia, he believed it was 
quite possible to stamp it out; and he 
had endeavoured to impress upon the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland the impor- 
tance of extending compulsory slaughter 
to Ireland, and’ he was glad the right 
hon. Baronet had seen his way to bring 
in a Bill on the subject. There was only 
another thing to be done, and that was, 
to make the regulations as regarded 
foot-and-mouth disease uniform between 
the two countries—not by imposing on 
Ireland the restrictions which existed 
in England, but by applying the rules 
which existed in Ireland to England. 
He was not quite certain what rules did 
exist in Ireland; but he knew that in 
England the local authorities dealt with 
the question in very different ways, some 
being too strict and others too lax; and 
as long as a system of that kind was 
continued it was utterly hopeless to ex- 
pect it to produce any great advantage. 
In Ireland whatever restrictions existed 
were uniform, and so far England might 
take a leaf out of her book. 
Coronet KINGSCOTE said, that foot- 
and-mouth disease was most insidious 
and dangerous, and had a most injurious 
effect in enhancing the prices of meat, 
butter, cheese, and milk. Last Autumn, 
for example, on one farm of 100 acres 
foot-and-mouth disease broke out in a 
flock of 320 ewes, the result being that 
instead of having 400 lambs, which 
would be the produce of an ordinary 
year, if there were 200 lambs left alive 
it would be the utmost that could be 
calculated upon. In the month of 
October, on the same farm, out of 36 
dairy cows, 32 were down with foot- 
and-mouth disease, and their milk had 
to be thrown away. Again, on the same 
farm, he himself had seen 24 bullocks 
who, owing to the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, deteriorated at least £3 a-head 
in the course of two months, Many 
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instances of the same kind could be 
adduced showing the great loss to the 
farmers and to the community at large 
by the ravages of this disease, and he 
therefore urged the Government to adopt 
stringent measures, and to make them 
universal in order to check the spread of 
the disease. He advocated the appoint- 
ment of efficient Inspectors, and not the 
police, and expressed his opinion that 
the country would support the Govern- 
ment in spending more money to pro- 
vide a competent staff of officers. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I feel 
deeply indebted to the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk for the trouble he has 
taken in bringing before the country 
the importance of dealing with these 
diseases; and I beg also to express my 
thorough concurrence in what has been 
said by the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Gloucestershire (Colonel Kings- 
cote) with regard to the foot-and-mouth 
disease. My own experience in the 
course of the last year has been rather 
severe with regard to that complaint. 
It has been spoken of as not fatal, and 
it is not fatal to the same extent as 
pleuro-pneumonia; still, the loss it in- 
flicts by actual death is considerable. In 
cases with which I am acquainted it has 
amounted to as much as 5 and 6 per 
cent. But there is another circumstance 
connected with this disease which ought 
to be carefully considered. In many 
instances, after the disease has subsided, 
it leaves secondary symptoms of another 
disease—congestion of the lungs—and 
of a type which is perfectly well known 
to become hereditary. Another fact is 
known, and this is, that a disease of the 
lungs has been spreading among the 
highest and purest bred short-horned 
stock in this country. I am very much 
inclined to connect these two facts one 
with the other, for within my personal 
knowledge animals which have been 
severely affected by foot-and-mouth 
disease, but did not actually die of it, 
were left suffering from lung disease. 
I am inclined, therefore, to connect that 
fact with the spread of lung disease 
amongst the highest bred stock in this 
country. These facts are sufficient, I 
think, to show the House that when we 
are dealing by legislation or Govern- 
mental Orders with the other diseases, it 
would be extremely rash to neglect the 
foot-and-mouth disease altogether. I 
cannot, however, put into more eloquent 
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or appropriate language the expression 
of the loss entailed on the consumer by 
this disease in the course which it ran 
during the last year, than has been 
uttered by the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Gloucestershire, by raising the 
price of meat. I am certain that his 
statement with respect to his own county, 
and the losses inflicted by it, could be 
fully borne out by reference to the losses 
it has inflicted in the midland counties; 
and I concur with the hon. and gallant 
Member when he says that it is simply 
ridiculous to have se great a variety of 
administration as exists in this matter. 
The hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) sits below me. My 
county of Warwickshire is separated 
from Leicestershire only by the Watling 
Street old Roman road. We adopted 
certain preventive restrictions in War- 
wickshire; but the same restrictions 
were not enforced in Leicestershire, and 
without mentioning names I may state 
the effect of a conversation which last 
summer occurred between a Leicester- 
shire farmer and a Warwickshire farmer. 
The latter asked—‘‘ When you get the 
foot-and-mouth disease, what do you 
do?” ‘*Qh,” said the Leicestershire 
farmer—‘‘I am a grazier. I keep my 
sick stock at home, and send the sound 
stock at once to market.’? Now, of 
course, if there is any possibility of re- 
stricting this disease by preventing 
diseased cattle from being sent to market, 
the system adopted by this Leicester- 
shire farmer must be calculated to spread 
the disease, which we in Warwickshire 
subjected ourselves to severe restrictions 
to prevent. Let me now notice for one 
moment what has been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) with reference 
to the London market. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the importations of 
foreign cattle, though small, affect 
materially the price of food consumed 
by the operative classes in London. 
But, I would ask, can the price of food 
in London be independent of the price 
of food throughout the country? And 
if the importations of diseased cattle 
from abroad have the effect, as they 
undoubtedly have, of enhancing the 
price of food throughout the country, 
surely it is but a narrow view to believe 
that such importations will not similarly 
affect the London market? I have for 
years held that the importation of foreign 
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cattle for London ought to be limited to 
Deptford, or some one port on the 
Thames, where the most efficient system 
of provision for cattle and for the inspec- 
tion might be carried out; because, 
unless you do this, and your restric- 
tions are consistently enforced, they 
become absolutely absurd. Let the 
House suppose that the disease is dis- 
covered in one or more animals of a 
— when they reach London; the 
authorities have then to send them back 
to Deptford, after the disease has been 
discovered, and probably disseminated, 
in this great centre, from which it is 
almost certain to be spread throughout 
the country. I believe that no restric- 
tion could be more wholesome or effec- 
tual than limiting the ports of debarka- 
tion, and providing for the proper care 
of cattle, and for their adequate inspec- 
tion at the ports of debarkation. The 
hon. Member for the county of Sligo 
(Mr. O’Conor) must forgive me when I 
call his attention to this fact. He com- 
plains of the inspection of Irish cattle 
on their debarkation upon our shores in 
England ; but does not the hon. Member 
perceive this—does he not perceive that, 
in their transit in a vessel by sea, there 
is much greater danger of contagion 
than under any other circumstances to 
which the animals could be exposed? 
Is it not reasonable, then, that after the 
stock have been brought across the 
Channel in a vessel, they should be in- 
spected on landing in England from Ire- 
land, for the same reasons and in the 
same manner as if they had been im- 
hha from some foreign country? I 

old that it is the character of the 
transit, and the peculiar exposure to 
contagion it entails, which justifies the 
restriction; and I am obliged to tell 
the hon. Member plainly that though 
we in the midland counties have not the 
slightest wish to prevent the importation 
of Irish cattle—for the importation is 
very important to us—we are perfectly 
sensible that, probably owing to their 
exposure to contagion in transit by 
vessels, we do receive more disease 
through the ports of debarkation from 
Ireland than from any other parts of 
the country. I trust, then, that the 
House will not retreat before the diffi- 
culty which the foot-and-mouth disease 
presents by casting aside the precautions 
which prudence dictates, because there 
is this fact to be bornein mind. Whilst 
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it is quite right to have uniform protec- 
tion against so fatal a disease as pleuro- 
pneumonia, yet pleuro-pneumonia is a 
disease which is diminishing in the 
United Kingdom; whilst, on the other 
hand, the foot-and-mouth disease is ex- 
tending year by year. There have been 
few years during which the foot-and- 
mouth disease was more prevalent than 
the last; and I observe that several hon. 
Members who have spoken on the sub- 
ject in this debate take all their data from 
the Reports of Committees which sat in 
previous years, and that none of them 
appear to have rested their opinion upon 
the experience of last year with regard 
to the foot-and-mouth disease until the 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Gloucestershire rose in his place, and 
adduced facts which ought to convince 
the House that this foot-and-mouth 
disease is a growing and wide-spreading 
evil that ought to be grappled with. I 
concur thoroughly in the Resolution 
which has been proposed by the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk; but I re- 
gret that I cannot concur in the Amend- 
ment which has been moved by the hon. 
Member for Sligo, for I am convinced 
of this—that any Government which is 
rash enough to cast aside the means of 
preventing the spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease would incur a very heavy respon- 
sibility. I own that it isa difficult ques- 
tion ; that it is difficult to convince the 
public that, by imposing restrictions 
against the spread of disease, you are 
providing for the cheapness of food; 
that it is difficult to deal with importers, 
who do not suffer from the effects of 
disease among the store cattle which 
they bring here, as those must who find 
this disease spreading throughout their 
herds and extending to their fat stock ; 
and that it is difficult to persuade the 
mere grazier who buys and sells stock, 
keeping them only during the summer 
months, and has none to care for during 
the winter, that the heavy losses entailed 
on the breeders of cattle, whose entire 
stock is exposed to the ravages of disease 
throughout the whole year, render re- 
strictions necessary. I know that all 
this is very difficult. At the same time, 
I believe that such discussions as we 
have had to-night are needed to en- 
lighten the country upon this subject, 
and I hope may induce this House to 
arm Her Majesty’s Government with 
power to deal adequately with diseases 
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which are rapidly becoming a national 
evil. 

Mr. COLMAN said, that the city 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Norwich) was very intimately connected 
with this question. It was one of the 
largest stock markets in the Kingdom, 
situated in the centre of an agricultural 
district, and he believed that the city 
authorities had cordially co-operated 
with the county authorities in carrying 
into effect the provisions of the Act.., 
He had received several communications 
from friends of his own in Norfolk who 
were interested in agriculture, and some 
of whom were politically opposed to the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk, desiring 
him to support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. When he entered the House 
that night he imagined that the Motion 
would meet with great opposition from 
many of the Members sitting on his own 
side of the House, because out-of-doors 
it had unfortunately been supposed that 
the interest of the producers of meat and 
of the consumers were not identical. 
But he had found that the opponents of 
the Motion were conspicuous by their 
absence, and under these circumstances 
he hoped that the Motion would be 
passed without the opposition which, in 
the first instance, he had anticipated. 
No one could have seen the critical 
position in which the agricultural interest 
had been placed without sympathizing 
with those who represented it. He was 
disposed to think at one time that they 
had the remedy in their own hands, and 
that if they kept clear of the sources 
from which the disease was likely to be 
produced they would keep their farms 
and cattle free. But experience showed 
that they were powerless unless strong 
and uniform restrictions were enforced. 
For that reason, he desired to support 
the Motion of his hon. Friend, for he 
knew that under the present mode of 
carrying into effect the provisions of the 
law, they might have in the county of 
Norfolk one set of recommendations 
carried out, and in the county of Suffolk 
regulations of an entirely different 
character. He believed that there was 
a great and general desire that the Go- 
vernment should adopt a uniform system 
in reference to the cattle disease. He 
did not think it necessary to go through 
the arguments which had been adduced 
in the course of the debate, because he 
believed they had been all on one side, 
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and that there had been very little 
attempt to argue on the part of those 
who objected to the Motion. He pre- 
ferred to name one or two cases which 
had been brought under his knowledge, 
He held in his hand a letter received 
last night from a gentleman stating that 
he had farmed about 550 acres; that in 
1872 the foot-and-mouth disease was very 
prevalent, and that in consequence he had 
300 sheep and 100 head of cattle down 
with it. He lost all the summer grazing, 
and afterwards the lung disease broke 
out. The result was that he sustained a 
money loss of £500 in the year 1872. 
The writer went on further to say that 
during the past year the disease had 
broken out again, and that he had lost 
15 beasts, which were valued by the 
local committee at £215 10s. He had 
received a letter from another agricul- 
turist in his own neighbourhood, who 
stated that there was a large market for 
store cattle in his locality, and that it 
was a common occurrence for one or two 
animals to be left while the rest were 
taken to the market, by which means 
the disease had been perpetuated just in 
the manner referred to by the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk. In many 
instances cattle were brought into dis- 
tricts where no disease existed, and 
spread the disease to healthy herds, 
which then took a much longer time to 
graze, and the meaning of that was, that 
they consumed provender which might 
have been devoted to the production of 
good food, but which, under the circum- 
stances, was literally wasted in being 
supplied to these diseased cattle, and not 
only entailed loss upon the agriculturists 
but upon the community generally. He 
sincerely hoped that the Motion would 
be adopted by the House. It was not a 
question which affected the producer of 
meat only, but it applied also to the con- 
sumer. In the annual Report issued by 
The Economist there was a striking 
reference to the increase in the price of 
butchers’ meat. In five years subsequent 
to 1850 the price of meat rose 8 per cent. 
but during the last five years, as com- 
pared with 1850, it had risen 45 per 
cent. But how was it with regard to 
the price of corn? In the first five years 
after 1850 the price fell 13 per cent, and 
taking the average of the last five years, 
it was still 5 per cent below what it was 
in the year 1850. Hon. Members who 
thought that further restrictions were 
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not necessary in the present position of 
the cattle trade, and the price of meat, 
had only to contrast these two results. 
In the one case corn was at a low price, 
while in the other butchers’ meat, with 
these unsatisfactory restrictions, had 
risen nearly 50 per cent. Under these 
circumstances, he gave his cordial sup- 
port to the Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Str JOHN SCOURFIELD supported 
the Motion, and in doing so wished to 
call attention to a local grievance. A 
cargo of pigs arrived at Haverfordwest 
from Ireland, with a clean bill of health, 
but they were obliged, at the expense of 
the country, to keep them in quarantine, 
to the ill-will of everybody concerned. 
The Irish did not like their animals to 
be stopped; the local authorities, the 
railway people, the farmers, and every- 
body wished them to go, but they had, 
notwithstanding, to be kept for a certain 
time. The difficulties by which the sub- 
ject was surrounded were very great; 
because the public, while they looked for 
that plentiful supply of meat which re- 
sulted from the free importation of cattle, 
objected to those restrictions by which 
immunity from the spread of disease was 
secured. The Department of the Go- 
vernment concerned in this matter ought 
to issue more clear, distinct, and definite 
instructions than had yet been received 
by the local authorities. When they 
applied to the Department, they always 
received most polite replies, but no in- 
structions for their guidance. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
there were great difficulties in the way 
of the Government in dealing with the 
question; and the present debate had 
notdone much to obviate those difficulties. 
No two speeches had agreed as regarded 
the remedial measures to be adopted ; and 
science was baffled completely as to how 
the disease was transmitted. He would 
mention three cases which had come 
under his own observation to show the 
difficulty of tracing foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in its origin. In one case the cows 
were kept in the byre through the winter 
and were never out of the house, but in 
April the foot-and-mouth disease ap- 
peared amongst them. There was very 
little in the whole county, and none 
within 10 miles. In the second case, 
two flocks of sheep were separated by a 
narrow pathway six feet wide, and on 
either side a wall of net. Except that 
the shepherds were different persons 
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there was no further difference in their 
treatment in any respect, and yet every 
sheep in one flock took the disease, and 
not a single. sheep in the other flock 
had it. In the third instance the disease 
was. carried from one side of the River 
Dee to the other, not by hares or rab- 
bits but by crows. With respect to the 
expense of carrying out inspection that 
would depend upon how it was done. 
In the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright there 
were four veterinary surgeons appointed 
in 1869 and 1870, ata cost to the country 
of £338, and during the period the dis- 
ease, instead of diminishing, rather in- 
creased. In 1870, 1871, and 1872 the 
same means were employed, at a cost of 
£593, but after that it was not deemed 
necessary to employ veterinary surgeons, 
and from 1872 to the present time the 
only inspecting force which had been 
used was the police force, at a cost to 
the county of about £20. The law, 
however, was in a most unsatisfactory 
state. In Wigtownshire there was a 
regulation which might be beneficially 
extended to other counties. It was to 
the effect that animals infected with the 
foot-and-mouth disease should not be 
removed from a farm, or taken on or 
across any public road which passed 
through the same. He was Chairman 
of a local Board, and they were most 
anxious to keep their district uncon- 
taminated and isolated from other parts 
of the county, and they were so success- 
ful that up to the middle of September 
last they had not a single case amongst 
the 10,000 dairy cows that were there. 
But 800 lambs were brought from Argyll- 
shire by sea, landed at Stranraer, and 
distributed amongst several farms. From 
that moment the disease was rife; but 
there was no mode of obtaining redress. 
The Act of 1869 gave them no power to 
—— The 123rd section provided 
that— 


“Tn the event of any person refusing or de- 
laying to comply with the order of a local 
authority, the local authority may give infor- 
mation thereof, to the Procurator Fiscal of the 
county or burgh, who may apply to the sheriff 
for a warrant to carry such order into effect, and 
such warrant may be executed by the officers 
of court in the usual way.” 


Thus the power of the local authority 
was limited by this clause, and the 
matter left to the discretion of the Pro- 
curator Fiscal. When under the Sum- 
mary Procedure Act of 1864 they sought 
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redress from the farmer resident in 
Dumfriesshire who sent the lambs, the 
Procurator Fiscal there refused to pro- 
secute, and applications to the Duke of 
Argyll as Lord Lieutenant led to no result 
whatever. There was now an Inspector at 
Stranraer, whose duty it was to inspect the 
cattle imported there from Ireland. One 
night the steamer came in, and among 
the cattle on board was an animal in 
the last stage of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Nobody claimed it, and the animal was 
stopped from being removed, but the 
rest of the cargo were sent on by rail- 
way, and nobody could tell the extent to 
which the disease might be spread by 
their means. What was wanted, there- 
fore, was a remedial clause enabling the 
local authority to prosecute under the 
Act of 1869 in such cases. [The hon. 
Member read a draft clause. which he 
thought would meet the case.] Nobody 
but those who had had experience of the 
subject knew the value of prompt action 
in the case of an outbreak of disease. 
There could be no doubt that animals 
killed immediately on the outbreak of 
disease were, as far as food was con- 
cerned, as good as perfectly healthy 
stock. He called upon the Government 
to accept the hon. Member’s (Mr. Read’s) 
Motion, and make the law as far as pos- 
sible uniform. 

Mr. TURNOR suggested that Article 
36 of the Order of Council of June, 1875, 
should be made compulsory throughout 
the Kingdom. If this were done, the 
district affected could be closed up in 
the case of the foot-and-mouth disease. 
The advantage of proceeding under this 
Order was, that it dealt not only with in- 
fected animals, but with animals in con- 
tact with them. There should also be 
Inspectors to go through the fairs and 
markets, and these Inspectors should be 
responsible to the Privy Council, and 
their salaries paid, in whole or in part, 
out of Imperial funds. If these two 
precautions were adopted, we should go 
far to stamp out the foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country. Any regula- 
tions which should be adopted ought to 
be, not permissive, but uniform and 
compulsory, and his hon. Friend had his 
entire concurrence in his Motion. 

Captain NOLAN remarked that the 
question involved was a very serious one, 
because it was no exaggeration to say 
that if the cattle trade of Ireland was 
seriously interfered with the whole po- 
pulation would be more or less ruined. 
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The cattle traders of Ireland had no 
objection to submit to the same regula- 
tions as England ; but there was an idea 
abroad that there was an ulterior object 
in view. In the county he had the 
honour to represent in the West of 
Ireland two or three fairs were held, 
and he had an opportunity of gathering 
the views of the dealers. Their idea 
was that if English farmers simply 
wanted to stamp out disease they were 
willing to submit to any amount of in- 
spection, although, of course, they did 
not like it; but they were dreadfully 
afraid the restrictions would be made 
use of to their disadvantage, and that 
the English farmers wanted to start a 
trade union system against the Irish 
farmers. He might be accepted as a 
fair witness on the subject, for he had 
done his best to ascertain the feelings of 
as many of the people as he had come in 
contact with. He did not say that the 
English farmers were doing anything they 
had not a right to do, and possibly the 
Irish farmers would do the same under 
similar circumstances. Of course, if the 
English farmers could keep back one-half 
or one-third of the supply, they would 
naturally produce increased prices of 
meat to their own advantage. He did 
not mean to say the Irish particularly 
cared about what the price of meat was 
in meet so long as they themselves 
were fairly dealt with. It would be for 
the consumers ultimately to decide be- 
tween them, and say whether there was 
not a wish on the part of the English 
farmers to keep the Irish competition 
out. The hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Read) had certainly let 
slip some remarks which rather savoured 
of that disposition. If they were going 
to hamper Ireland with special re- 
strictions the result must be to place her 
traders at a disadvantage. Of course, 
it was perfectly right to inspect the Irish 
cattle before they were sent to England, 
and there would be no objection to re- 
presentatives of the English farmers at- 
tending to see that the animals were 
sound on embarkation, for he could 
assure the House there was no wish on 
the part of the Irish to send diseased 
cattle to England. But the system of 
instituting a second inspection after the 
cattle had arrived in England was ob- 
jectionable. It would be like subject- 
ing English cattle to a second inspection 
when they were removed from one part 
of England to another. In regard to 
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pleuro-pneumonia they in Ireland were 
willing to submit to any regulations 
which were in force in England; but 
foot-and-mouth disease was a different 
thing, for which the restrictions could not 
be so easily justified. It was an in- 
sidious disease, and they had failed to 
stop it even in England notwithstanding 
their regulations. He thought it would 
be sufficient if they rested on the Act of 
1869, which was a very good Act; but 
if they had certain rules in England 
and Scotland and they insisted upon 
applying those rules in Ireland—plus, 
others, and very stringent ones—he 
thought Ireland might fairly object. If 
the English farmers formed a kind of 
trades union against us, the Irish farm- 
ers must entirely go in for the removal 
of all restrictions. He did not wish to 
take up that position ; but if the English 
farmers insisted upon pursuing their 
present course they might be driven to it. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON, in 
answer to the Question which had been 
asked, why the Government had rescinded 
the Orders of 1873, said that a depu- 
tation from the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety which had waited on the Lord Pre- 
sident had urged that step to be taken, 
and that he had himself forwarded a 
memorial from the Cheshire Cham- 
ber of Agriculture to the same effect. 
Those Orders had not had a fair trial, 
because they were not made compulsory. 
All the agriculturists examined before 
the Select Committee were in favour 
of stringent restrictions in reference to 
foot-and-mouth disease. Several of the 
local Scotch authorities were not in favour 
of abolishing all these regulations, 
though that course had been advocated 
by the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay). The Orders in Council 
were of no use unless they were carried 
out uniformly throughout the whole 
country. Farmers were very much 
alarmed at the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease last year. Never had 
there been so concentrated a form of the 
disease as then appeared. But there 
had been no Report yet from the Veteri- 
nary Department respecting that out- 
break. He hoped his noble Friend (Vis- 
count Sandon) would take care tltat the 
Report would be placed on the Table so 
as to enable them to discuss the subject 
before the end of the Session. At present 
they did not know to what extent foot- 
and-mouth disease had prevailed during 
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the last 12 months. To be really useful 
the Report from the Veterinary Depart- 
ment should be laid on the Table before 
Easter. He would oppose the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
O’Conor), but would cordially support 
the Motion of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Read). 

Sm WALTER BARTTELOT ex- 
pressed his surprise at the observations 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Captain Nolan). The great 
object of Members on both sides was to 
keep Ireland free from disease, because 
this country could not possibly do with- 
out the importation of Irish cattle. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more falla- 
cious than to say that the farmers and 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom were 
not anxious that Irish cattle should be 
imported as fully and as freely as pos- 
sible. Their great object was to allow 
free importation from any part of the 
world, provided the cattle imported were 
free from disease. The House was evi- 
dently agreed on the point that, so far 
as the cattle plague, the sheep pox, and 
pleuro-pneumonia were concerned, Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ought to be 

laced absolutely under the same regu- 
ations. The only divergence of opinion 
had been in reference to the foot-and- 
mouth disease, which was a disease more 
difficult to deal with than any other, for 
the recurrence of the foot-and-mouth 
disease in the same animal made it pre- 
disposed to it, and every additional 
attack was more severe than the one 
preceding it; ora kind of lung disease 
ensued, which was as fatal as pleuro- 
pneumonia. The consequences were 
very serious in the effect produced upon 
animals for breeding purposes, both 
cattle and sheep. The price of meat 
was undoubtedly high, and he should 
be glad to see it reduced; but he did 
not think it would be reduced by the 
Government allowing so free an impor- 
tation of cattle as would admit also 
of the importation of disease. Too 
stringent regulations might harass trade 
and do mischief; but when the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) said he thought they should 
allow the disease to go rampant in the 
belief that by its spread it would get 
small by degrees and beautifully less, 
and in time altogether disappear, it ap- 
peared to him that there could not bea 
greater fallacy. One of the most fatal 
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places for the spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease was Islington Market, where 
cattle came from all parts of the coun- 
ties as well as from foreign countries. 
Although the number of store cattle 
might not be very great, still many 
were sent to that market, and a large 
number of calves, and all these cattle 
went to the same place for water, 
whether infected or not; and then they 
were sent from Islington to all parts 
of the country. It was remarkable that 
since that practice had been allowed 
foot-and-mouth disease had increased. 
It would be altogether imprudent to 
permit a disease of this kind to spread 
unchecked all over England; and he ven- 
tured to affirm that if foreign cattle were 
sent to Deptford, and not to Islington, 
the foreign cattle would materially in- 
crease, and there would not be this per- 
petual demand for fresh regulations. 
The debate which his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Read) had initiated would greatly assist 
the Government, because the noble Lord 
the Vice President of the Council would 
have the advantage of hearing the views 
of hon. Members upon the question. It 
was necessary to stop the foot-and-mouth 
disease at the fountain head. An In- 
spector from the Privy Council had 
visited the Chichester Market, and, after 
two successive days’ careful inspection, 
said that he had never in his life seen a 
lot of cattle so free from disease. But 
what happened? Two days afterwards, 
there was an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease amongst those very cattle that 
had been sold at the market. That 
showed the necessity of inspection at the 
places where the cattle came from. The 
Government ought to insist upon those 
places being properly inspected and 
proper lairs for the cattle before they 
were embarked. Speaking of Ireland, 
what could be so disgraceful as the 
North Wall at Dublin: the holds of 
ships, and railway trucks, in which 
the cattle were conveyed should have 
better accommodation than was now 
provided. These and other measures 
within their power he hoped the Go- 
vernment would adopt; and depend 
upon it, if strict regulations were uni- 
formly applied just where they were 
required, this disease among cattle might 
be prevented from spreading over the 
country. 

Mr. PELL said, that while many 
hon. Members had advocated severer 
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measures for the prevention of foot-and- 
mouth disease, no one had stated what 
those measures ought to be. In his 
opinion, there was no middle course to 
take. If they stopped short of kill- 
ing he did not think that any restrictions 
in the way of quarantine, or sending 
Inspectors here and there to examine 
farmers’ stock, would be of any avail 
whatever in checking the foot-and-mouth 
disease, and compulsory slaughter for 
this complaint was out of the question. 
He was jealous of any further regula- 
tions until the existing law was better 
obeyed. Various orders had been is- 
sued in different districts, and various 
experiments had been tried; but no 
hon. Member had attempted to advise 
the Government to adopt any particular 
course. Notwithstanding the enforce- 
ment of strict measures had been re- 
commended, no one had ventured to say 
what those measures ought to be. He 
had no confidence in veterinary science, 
or indeed in doctoring cattle generally. 
Care ought to be taken that the poor 
animals should be moved about as little 
as possible while suffering, and that they 
should have water and fresh air during 
their long and painful journeys, and 
that when landed they should be sent to 
the market as quickly as possible. He 
should be only too glad if the Govern- 
ment could put a check on that which 
was not only troublesome and painful, 
but a disease which cost the farmers a 
vast amount of money. 

CotoneEL EGERTON LEIGH gave 
his hearty support to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk. They 
were all fond of meat, and their object 
should be to make meat cheap, but in- 
stead of that they were making it dear. 
We had not only opened ovr ports for 
the admission of cattle but for the 
diseases brought by these cattle. With 
respect to the foot-and-mouth disease, it 
had been proposed that the cattle should 
be allowed to run wild. That might be 
a very good plan if they were not liable 
to a second attack; but it was known 
that they might be attacked any number 
of times and were very much weakened 
by every attack, and the result was that 
we were gradually obtaining a weakened 
race of cattle. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU under- 
stood that the Government had agreed 
to concede all that the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk had asked for—that the 
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regulations with respect to the cattle 
disease should be uniform and compul- 
sory not only in the United Kingdom 
but also in Ireland. The whole of the 
speech of the hon. Member seemed to 
point to compulsory slaughter, and two 
years ago he (Lord Robert Montagu) 
brought in a Bill to effect that object. 
He did not say that he was now against 
what was then proposed; but he had 
seen many arguments on the other side. 
The chief argument used against com- 
pulsory slaughter was that it would raise 
the price of meat ; but he would tell the 
House of a common fact with which he 
became acquainted when he was at the 
Privy Council Office. It was this—At 
the commencement of the cattle plague 
the farmers of England, struck with 
terror, sent all their cattle to the Metro- 
politan Market. It was a panic like 
what was seen sometimes in the City ; 
but what was the effect upon the mar- 
ket? Butchers instantly raised the price 
of meat, and their excuse was because 
of the cattle plague! Two years after- 
wards when the plague had died out the 
farmers retained their stock, and the 
butchers again raised their price because 
the stock was not sent to market. The 
farmers had suffered greatly, whilst the 
butchers had profited to the extent of 
about 284 per cent. He thought that 
disposed of the chief argument with re- 
gard to slaughtering cattle at the ports. 
He regretted that the Government had 
not known their mind before. They lost 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk, 
who was a valuable Member of the Go- 
vernment, because they did not see that 
he was right; but now they saw this, 
and that they were wrong. Having 
acted in this way towards the hon. Mem- 
ber, who was the representative of the 
farmers in the House, he asked what 
would the Government do next? Would 
they turn to the labourers and enfran- 
chise them? The regulations which 
were made to put down the cattle plague 
were intended to prevent contagion and 
contact, and those regulations had suc- 
ceeded in their object. But as, he be- 
lieved, only three in 1,000 animals 
affected with the foot-and-mouth disease 
died of it, it was contended that, not 
being so deadly in its nature as the 
plague, the same precautions against 
contact ought not to be taken. The 
farmers of England, however, desired 
to see certain regulations carried out for 
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the prevention of the foot-and-mouth 
disease. In Ireland, of course, the 
farmers too knew their own business— 
as a Home Rule Member, they would 
scarcely thank him if he said otherwise 
—and had a right to express their wishes 
as to any regulations that might be pro- 
posed. They had no right to impose on 
the farmers of England their regulations, 
and he thought that each country ought 
to have its own regulations. As to free 
importation throughout the land, he 
looked upon it as impossible, in conse- 
quence of those local differences which 
must be observed. No hard-and-fast 
rule, in short, could be laid down in the 
matter, and great latitude must be left 
to the Privy Council. 

Mr. STORER said, that it seemed 
to be allowed on all hands that the 
subject was difficult, and certainly the 
discussion had been full of anomalies; 
but he did not think there could be 
any greater anomaly than a Home 
Rule Member sitting on the Con- 
servative side of the House and voting 
with the other. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk as to 
the great necessity of uniformity of 
action; and although neither the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) nor any other speaker had satisfac- 
torily explained the proper mode of 
dealing with the foot-and-mouth disease, 
they all seemed to agree in the wisdom 
of at once attacking the chief foci 
of the disease—namely, the fairs and 
markets and the ports of debarkation. 
He was glad to hear, on the autho- 
rity of the noble Lord the Member 
for Westmeath (Lord Robert Montagu), 
who must be in the confidence of the 
Government, that they had agreed to 
grant all the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk asked. Now that 
they had driven the hon. Member like 
the scapegoat into the wilderness, bear- 
ing the official sins of the Government 
on his head, there would be for them a 
time of repentance, and he was glad to 
hear they were about to return to right 
principles in this matter of dealing with 
cattle diseases, and, above all, to uni- 
formity of action. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would agree to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
O’Conor), which was necessary as an in- 
terpretation of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk. That Amend- 
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ment was backed by the authority of a 
Select Committee composed of men who 
knew their business, and who took great 
pains in investigating the subject. It 
had also now got the great authority of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), whose speech would 
be read with gratitude by every person 
in Ireland connected with the cattle 
trade. For the purpose of preventing 
the foot-and mouth disease, attempts at 
isolation were, he believed, useless, and 
when the Irish farmers sought to have 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1873 carried they were acting in per- 
fect good faith. 

Viscount SANDON said, the noble 
Lord the Member for Westmeath (Lord 
Robert Montagu) had caught something 
of the temper of his adopted country. 
He remembered hearing that in former 
times some of the gallant men belonging 
to the Sister Isle were rather fond of 
trailing their coats behind them and 
daring people to tread on them, in 
order to get up a quarrel. That custom 
no longer prevailed in Ireland; but it 
seemed to him that the noble Lord was 
trying the same trick for his adopted 
country, and asking his former Party to 
tread on the tail of his coat. For his 
own part, he was not going to fall into 
the trap which the noble Lord had laid 
for them. The question was far too im- 
portant to be treated in a jesting spirit 
or in a light manner, and he rejoiced 
that this evening it had been treated, not 

-only as a very grave and serious ques- 
tion, but also as a very difficult one. All 
who had joined in the discussion agreed 
that we must face the difficulty, and all 
expressed a hope that as time went on 
Her Majesty’s Government would deal 
with it properly. If the subject were 
regarded from the farmers’ point of view, 
its importance could not be overrated. 
He was anxious that none of the farmers 
in the United Kingdom should think 
Her Majesty’s Government underrated 
their sufferings from the various diseases 
which of late years had ravaged their 
flocks and herds. Every one must feel 
the deepest sympathy and compassion 
for our farmers if he had seen their 
beautiful flocks—the pride sometimes of 
many generations and part of the glory 
of the United Kingdom—suffering from 
these loathsome diseases. It was true that 
many of the diseases had not been in the 
long run very fatal, and some Members 
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had spoken of the foot-and-mouth disease 
as if it were a very slight thing. Still 
he, for one, could not forget what it 
must be for a farmer, and particularly a 
small tenant, to see the daily wasting of 
his stock. It was no slight matter to 
find the supply of milk suddenly disap- 
pear, to find that butter was no longer 
forthcoming for the market, and to find 
that when they expected an increase in 
their flocks and herds the increase was 
still-born or did not appear at all. 
It was no slight thing to have the vigour 
taken away from the animals to which they 
might have trusted for reproducing their 
herds. On the part of himself and his 
Colleagues he begged to express the 
warmest feelings of sympathy for the 
farmers of this country in the very griev- 
ous sufferings they had undergone. That 
suffering if it had occurred during the 
last three years would have fallen on the 
farmers when they were likewise suffer- 
ing from very bad times. In England 
at any rate there had been little margin 
of profit, and considering that, in addi- 
tion, they had the devastation of these 
infectious and contagious diseases, he 
did not wonder at the farmers appealing 
in large numbers to their Representatives 
and to Her Majesty’s Government, to 
see whether the Government could not, 
wisely and safely, give them some relief. 
But, secondly, he must look at the ques- 
tion from another point of view, that of 
the consumer. They all rejoiced that of 
late years the working people of this 
country had been able to consume a 
ao deal more meat than previously. 

n our great towns we now had great 
fresh-meat consuming populations. He 
rejoiced that it should be so; but any- 
thing which affected the meat supply of 
these large communities was of the 
gravest importance. So that any one 
with responsibility in this matter must 
feel, as his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
remarked earlier in the evening, that he 
was touching a very delicate subject if 
it affected, or was supposed to affect, in 
any way the supply of meat. No doubt 
whatever site! 9 to diminish the flocks 
and herds would be felt, sooner or later, 
by the consumer. Still it was most im- 
portant that we should keep distinctly 
in view that in any act of the Privy 
Council with regard to food supply, arti- 
ficial means were not used to affect the 
price of food. The position and duty, 
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therefore, of the Privy Council were ob- 
vious—they must carry out whatever 
was done ina perfectly impartial manner 
between the consumer and the producer. 
He would now make a few remarks on 
the interesting speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk, to whom, if they 
wished for instruction on this subject, 
they must look. Speaking for the Mi- 
nistry generally and for himself he could 
not but express the regret they felt that 
he no longer sat beside them as the 
valued Colleague of the last two years. 
That chapter was now closed he was 
afraid, and he would therefore make a 
few remarks on his hon. Friend’s speech. 
It was based mainly on the importance 
of securing uniformity in the various 
Orders and regulations relating to the 
stoppage of disease. Having spoken of 
quarantine and isolation of stock, and 
other matters of importance, he referred 
to the number of foreign cattle imported, 
and he appeared at one moment to speak 
slightingly of the foreign supply. He 
(Viscount Sandon) therefore felt bound 
to refer to the figures, which showed 
that the foreign supply was of import- 
ance, as half of it was slaughtered in 
London for the supply of the great me- 
tropolis. There were last year 200,000 
cattle and 756,000 sheep imported, and 
more than half remained in the metro- 
polis. These figures were small indeed 
in comparison with the flocks and herds 
of England ; but as bearing on the meat 
supply of London they were of consider- 
able importance. Then his hon. Friend 
asked why sundry recommendations of 
the Select Committee had not been carried 
into execution. One of these had refer- 
ence to the compensation which the 
Committee recommended should be ex- 
tended to three-fourths of the loss of the 
animal. Well, steps had been taken to 
raise the compensation to three-fourths 
of the value, the Department having 
found it almost impossible to work out 
what the Committee recommended as 
to the three-fourths.of the loss. Then 
there came the question of the isolation 
for two months instead of one month. 
To effect that change fresh legislation 
would be requisite, and merely for the 
sake of such a change it would be con- 
siderable risk for the Government to 
bring in a Bill. Again, the fusion of 
the local authorities was a large ques- 
tion, which would lead to fresh legisla- 
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Friend’s contention that uniformity of 
the rules and regulations was the great 
desideratum. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the Government were com- 
pletely of opinion that uniformity was an 
object not only most excellent in itself, 
but one at which we must aim steadily 
and perseveringly. Moreover, the Go- 
vernment had already taken steps to 
effect uniformity. There were two classes 
of Orders—one relating to severe dis- 
orders and the other relating to foot- 
and-mouth disease. As soon as the 
Irish Bill had passed they would, in 
fact, have secured uniformity with re- 
gard to severe diseases all over the United 
Kingdom. This, surely, was a pledge 
that the Government were most anxious 
to advance as much as possible the prin- 
ciple of uniformity. When the present 
Government assumed office in 1874 they 
were brought face to face with the re- 
commendations of the Select Committee. 
As to the foot-and-mouth disease, the 
Committee spoke with very great doubt. 
They said the opinions on the subject 
were exceedingly various and conflicting, 
both as regarded the amount of loss and 
the measures which had been adopted 
to meet it; and they further said their 
conviction was that the only mode of 
stamping out the disease would be to 
use the cattle plague regulations. The 
Committee said that the enforcement 
of such regulations for foot-and-mouth 
disease would require a numerous staff 
of Inspectors, and an amount of super- 
vision by the Central authority which 
would excite much local opposition and 
such an interference in the trade in 
animals as would much affect prices, and 
would induce, not only the consumer, 
but the producer, to think that the 
remedy would be worse than the disease. 
This was the position of things in 1874, 
and the Lord President then carefully 
considered the whole subject of cattle 
regulations, coming to the conclusion 
that large changes, especially with re- 
ference to Ireland, would probably be 
needed. He felt, however, that the 
more he considered the subject the more 
care was required in dealing with it, and 
the more time was required for consult- 
ing authorities both in Ireland and in 
England. Meanwhile, numerous depu- 
tations waited upon the Lord President, 
both from the Royal Agricultural Society 
and from English counties, expressing 
anxiety that the former regulations as 
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to foot-and-mouth disease should be re- 
enacted. The feeling seemed to be so 
widely spread that the Lord President 
felt bound to allow once more the use of 
the regulations, especially as he could 
not hope for a year or two to carry out 
the larger changes which might be ne- 
cessary. That there was a considerable 
wish throughout the country for these 
Orders was shown by the fact that in 41 
English counties out of the 58, and in 
21 Scotch counties out of the 34, regu- 
lations had been passed owing to these 
Orders in Council. It was felt to be 
of great importance to assimilate the 
Irish law to that of England respecting 
these cattle disorders. The Lord Pre- 
sident had also been arranging with the 
Irish authorities for a more perfect in- 
spection at the Irish ports of the cattle 
leaving those ports, and it was hoped 
that if these arrangements were made, 
much of the inspection on the English 
side might be relaxed, which would be a 
great gain tothe parties. Then a new set 
of Inspectors had been appointed—five 
travelling Inspectors, whose duty it was 
to go up and down the country and see 
that the orders under the Act were 
properly carried out. The happiest re- 
sults had followed from the appointment 
of these Inspectors; and if the Govern- 
ment found that they were not numerous 
enough for the work, they would apply 
to Parliament for an increase of the 
staff, being thoroughly determined that 
that part of the work should be efficiently 
done. One part of the duty of these 
Inspectors was a prosecution of the rail- 
way companies and shipowners who had 
broken the law, and to scatter warnings 
among the great carriers of the country. 
Lastly, on the list of remedial measures, 
arrangements had been concluded with 
the Board of Trade by which all ships 
would be inspected by that Board which 
carried cattle. Thus there would be a 
fresh security for these vessels being in 
a proper condition. As the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Read) had said, nothing con- 
tributed more to disease than dirt, and 
the manner he had indicated would be 
to secure not only cleanliness, but the 
humane treatment of the stock imported. 
Such were the steps taken by the Go- 
vernment. As to the future, they pro- 
posed to watch carefully during the next 
few months the changes hitherto made. 
If, through these changes, the foot-and- 
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might then become clear for the abro- 
gation of the existing Order. This was 
one alternative. The other was to make 
the Orders in Council much more strin- 
gent. There had been a remarkable 
diversity of opinion on this point to- 
night. Almost every one wished for 
uniformity in the regulations, but there 
was great difference of opinion as to 
what those regulations should be. Under 
these circumstances, the Government be- 
lieved that it would be the wisest course, 
while accepting the principle of unifor- 
mity, to endeavour to attain it by the 
mildest means. He hoped the House 
would be willing that the Government 
should wait and watch. He would beg 
the House to remember that all this 
machinery of inspection, and going into 
people’s yards and fields and telling them 
that they must not move their flocks 
and herds, was in itself a very vexatious 
and undesirable state of things. The 
system was one which we all disliked, 
and we submitted to it only as a pre- 
caution against greater evils. But the 
system was not only vexatious, it was 
also costly, and we ought to keep this 
object in view; instead of increasing, 
we should diminish interference with 
the agricultural population. The Go- 
vernment had, as he had shown, taken 
some considerable steps forward; they 
were most anxious to prevent the spread 
of disease ; but they felt that they must 
keep this in view, that any unnecessary 
interference either with the meat supply 
of the people or with the farmer in his 
daily pursuits would be a great evil. 
He begged the House to accept the as- 
surance of the Government that they 
were as warmly in favour of uniformity 
as any hon. Member, and that they 
thought conflicting orders in different 
parts of the country would, if persevered 
in, become absolutely intolerable, and 
could not be contemplated as a perma- 
nentarrangement. He asked the House 
to remember the various opinions which 
had been expressed to-night as to what 
should be done, 'and to accept the as- 
surance of the Government that they 
were most earnest in the matter. The 
Lord President of the Council was con- 
stantly watching over this most difficult 
subject. He asked the House, then, not 
to tie the hands of the Government by 
either of the Resolutions on the Paper, 
but to allow them to go on with the 
great changes they had commenced, and 
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in time to propose regulations which 
would be satisfactory to the House. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, after the 
satisfactory statement of the noble Lord 
that the Government accepted the prin- 
ciple of uniformity he would not be 
justified in asking the House to divide. 
He was very glad to hear that the Go- 
vernment had accepted that principle, 
and he would merely remark that all 
they had done to carry it out had been 
done since November last. 

Mr. PARNELL objected to the with- 
drawal of the Amendment, as he con- 
sidered the noble Lord’s speech unsatis- 
factory. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


SAINT VINCENT (TREATMENT OF 
COOLIES). 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Mr. ERRINGTON rose to call atten- 


tion to certain abuses in the treatment 
of Coolies in the island of Saint Vincent, 
West Indies, and to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copies or Extracts of any Correspondence 
which may have passed from the Ist day of 
August 1875 to the present date, between the 
Governor of the Windward Islands, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Saint Vincent, and the 
Colonial Office, relative to alleged abuses in 
treatment of Coolies in Saint Vincent.” 


The hon. Gentleman observed, that the 
regulations with regard to the Coolie 
traffic at St. Vincent were not so strin- 
gent as in other colonies, and that the 
administration of these regulations was 
also of an unsatisfactory character. What 
was required was a complete system of 
inspection, accompanied by careful statis- 
tics regularly published. This was done 
in the Island of Trinidad. There was 
not even a Return of the number of 
Coolies in the Island of St. Vincent. He 
had, however, ascertained, from private 
sources, that there were between 1,800 
and 2,000 of them, scattered over 26 
estates. There was one Emigration 
Agent in the whole colony, and he had 
to discharge also the duty of Inspector 
of Schools, 60 in number. In Trinidad 
there were several Emigration Agents, 
sub-agents, and assistants, resident in 
different parts of that Island. Then, 
the inspections in St. Vincent were al- 
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most of a purely formal character, and 
when they did take place, which was 
not often, the owners of the estates knew 
beforehand of the intended visits of the 
Inspector. There were only two or three 
interpreters for the whole of the Island, 
and not one in two of the most impor- 
tant police districts, containing some 800 
Coolies. With regard to the Coolie laws, 
he was astonished to find that copies of 
the Acts could not be obtained because 
they were out of print, which was the 
first step towards the law which those 
Acts embodied becoming a dead letter. 
Then the costs and fees in the Law Courts 
pressed heavily on the OCoolies, though 
formerly both they and the masters had 
been exempt from paying costs and fees. 
The administration of the Coolie law 
was practically in the hands of the Clerk 
of the Court. There were great ano- 
malies in the administration of Coolie 
law by the three justices, and the con- 
stitution of the Executive Council was 
most unsatisfactory. He trusted that 
the hon. Gentleman who represented 
the Colonial Office in that House would 
be able to assure them that this matter 
would not be overlooked ; that inquiries 
would be made and instructions issued, 
of the nature of which the House would 
be duly informed. As to the Papers he 
would not press for them, if the hon. 
Gentleman thought their production in- 
expedient ; but many, very many, per- 
sons in this country who took the deepest 
interest in the Coolie question would be 
perfectly satisfied if they knew that the 
matter had the attention of the noble 
Earl at the head of the Colonial Office 
(the Earl of Carnarvon), whose policy 
commanded in so singular a manner 
the approbation and approval of the 
country. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, that other colo- 
nies, like St. Vincent, received Coolies 
with the understanding that when their 
term of service was completed they would 
become freemen. He believed that that 
bargain was not always carried out, be- 
cause the administration of the law in 
those colonies was almost entirely in the 
hands of the planters and merchants. 
The Coolie question was a most impor- 
tant one. The system under which it 
was regulated in the tea districts in 
India which imported Coolies ought to be 
also practised in these Crown colonies, in 
order to secure a pure administration of 
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justice. That was to say, the administra- 
tive officers and!the traders should have 
no connection with the planting interest. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copies or Extracts of any Correspond- 
ence which may have passed from the Ist day 
of August 1875 to the present date, between 
the Governor of the Windward ‘Islands, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Saint Vincent, and the 
Colonial Office, relative to alleged abuses in 
treatment of Coolies in Saint Vincent.”—(Mr. 
Errington.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER admitted that the 
subject was one of importance and had 
been ably introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber. It had been stated that some sys- 
tem in reference to Coolie labour would 
have to be settled, and that the existing 
system should not be encouraged any 
further. Without saying that the whole 
system was properly regulated, he might 
say that in this Island it was upon a 
sound system. There were 35,000 souls 
upon the Island, of whom 2,400 were 
Europeans, 24,000 were Africans, who 
were not devoted adherents to manual 
labour. The population of the Island 
was not, therefore, capable of develop- 
ing its resources; but he agreed that 
the importation of Coolies should be 
strictly watched. As to the want of ade- 
quate inspection, the Coolie population 
was under 1,500, and there was an Emi- 
gration Agent, who was a very efficient 
officer. As to the fees in the Courts, 
they were merely nominal, and did not 
deter any person from bringing his case 
into Court. The death-rate amongst 
Coolies according to the last accounts 
was very low, and the Emigration Agents 
reported that the condition of that class 
was generally good, tolerable evidence 
that they were not subjected to the de- 
plorable ill-treatment which the hon. 
Gentleman supposed. He might add 
that none of the gentlemen to whom 
reference was made were planters, and 
that it was a mistake to suppose that 
the administration of justice was entirely 
in the hands of persons of that class. As 
to the Papers mentioned, he had no ob- 
jection to their production ; but he did 
not think the hon. Gentleman would find 
that they bore out his case. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
thought, from his knowledge of this 
Island, that the Coolie system would re- 
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quire careful and constant watchfulness 
on the part of the Foreign Office. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, I have 


to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law in regard to Ecclesias- 
tical Assessments in Scotland. For a 
very considerable period my attention 
has been given to this subject. It is 
one attended with numerous difficulties, 
and I am not sanguine enough to sup- 
pose that all of these difficulties will be 
obviated by the Bill which I now ask 
leave to introduce. Assessments for 
building and repairing churches and 
manses have been imposed in Scotland 
ever since the Reformation. The inci- 
dence of the assessment has been varied 
at different times, but about the end of 
last century it had come to rest upon the 
land as, distinguished from any other 
kind of property. Its apportionment 
on the land was regulated in each parish 
by the valued rent—i.e., the old valua- 
tion made for the purpose of the land 
tax, and which is still the basis of that 
tax. Since 1800, however, partly in 
consequence of certain decisions of the 
Court of Session, and still more in con- 
sequence of the passing of the Valua- 
tion Act of 1854, the church and manse 
assessments have, in a large number of 
parishes, come gradually to be imposed, 
not on the land according to the valued 
rent, but on all heritable subjects, in- 
cluding houses, manufactories, and rail- 
ways, according to the real rental as 
shown by the valuation roli. One of 
the results of this has been that the 
feuars—that is to say, the owners of 
small pieces of land generally occu- 
pied by houses—have come unexpect- 
edly to be subject to assessment, al- 
though they were not so. previously. 
The amount of the assessment laid on 
these feuars has been generally very 
small—so small, indeed, as to be in 
many cases not worth collecting; but 
the putting them occasionally in force 
has been sufficient to create and to 
keep up a considerable amount of dis- 
satisfaction against these assessments. 
This, I need scarcely say, has not been 
diminished where sectarian feelings have 
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come into play, as, of course, they are 
apt to do in a country in which religious 
divisions exist to so great an extent as 
in Scotland. I desire, however, at once 
to say that, in the proposals which I am 
about to make—whilst I am far from 
undervaluing the conscientious scruples 
of Dissenters—I cannot admit that, ex- 
cept in the case of the churches and 
manses of Dissenting ministers—which 
I think should be exempted—there is 
any sufficient reason for legislation in 
regard to the assessments, which are a 
burden on land. What I propose to do 
is to restore, as far as possible, the basis 
of assessment which existed before the 
change introduced by the decision and 
the statute which I have already referred 
to. The Bill provides— 


“1st, That in those parishes and cases in 
which the valued rental is now the basis of 
ecclesiastical assessment it shall continue to 
be so. 

“2nd, That in all other parishes and cases these 
assessments shall be imposed on the land alone 
according to its yearly value, exclusive of the 
buildings on it, no assessment being imposed on 
any subject where such yearly value is under 
£ 


4. 

“ 3rd, That for the purpose of ascertaining this 
yearly value of the land, exclusive of the build- 
ings on it, the assessors under the Valuation 
Acts will be required to estimate the same, and 
enter it in a column to be added, for that pur- 
pose, to the existing valuation rolls.” 


{Manon 14, 1876} 
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The effect of this provision, which will 
relieve the feuars’ houses, &c., will be 
in some parishes to increase the burden 
upon the owners of agricultural land ; 
and, in order to lighten that burden, I 
propose to enable the ecclesiastical as- 
sessments to be spread over a period of 
20 years instead of 10 years, as is now 
competent. I cannot, indeed, expect that 
these proposals will be satisfactory to 
every one. I can only say that they 
are the result of very careful considera- 
tion on the part of the Government, and 
I have also had the benefit of the advice 
of many of my hon. Friends from Scotland 
who sit near me. 


Bill to amend the Law in regard to Ecclesias- 
tical Assessments in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lorp Apvocartez, Mr. Secre- 
tary Cross, and Sir Henry Setwin-Ispertson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 106.1 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Rarxes, Bill for the Regu- 
lation of Her Majesty's Royal Marine Forces 
while on shore, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ratxes, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. AtcEeRNon 
Egerton. 


House adjourned at half 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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